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PREFACE. 


This  Volume  is  an  abridgement  of  my  "  Popular  History  of 
England"  in  eight  octavo  volumes,  and  is  executed  by  a 
member  of  my  family,  under  my  general  superintendence.  In 
the  Introduction  to  the  "  Popular  History,"  speaking  of  Gold- 
smith's admission  that  "  the  very  name  of  abridgement  implies 
imperfection,*  I  said — "  It  is  not  the  mere  want  of  space  that 
constitutes  the  inherent  defect  of  an  abridgement ;  it  is  that 
the  scale  of  its  composition  is  not  uniform."  This  defect,  I 
believe,  will  not  be  discovered  in  the  present  book.  It  has 
been  the  continuous  labour  of  nearly  three  years,  not  accom- 
plished by  making  entire  extracts  of  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages of  a  larger  history,  and  holding  them  together  by  short 
connecting  threads  of  narrative ;  but  by  recasting  the  whole 
upon  a  scale  of  composition  which,  aiming  at  uniformity, 
enables  the  several  parts  to  retain  their  just  proportions. 
Thus,  I  may  venture  to  state  that  there  is  no  important  fact 
of  our  political  and  social  progress  therein  omitted.  Space  is 
gained,  without  leaving  awkward  gaps  in  a  story  which  has  no 
long  intervals  in  which  the  historian  can  say  "  all  is  barren." 

The  "  Popular  History  "  was  entitled  a  "  History  of  Society 
and  Government."  The  "  Crown  History "  embraces,  in  the 
same  way,  the  State  History  and  the  Domestic  In  a  few 
cases,  there  are  separate  chapters  on  the  National  Industry,  on 
Literature,  on  the  Arts ;  but  in  every  period  will  be  found 
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some  notice  of  these  important  characteristics  of  the  advance 
of  a  people,  politically  and  intellectually.  The  growth  of  our 
Constitution,  through  nineteen  hundred  years,  in  which  the 
Roman,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman  institutions  became 
blended  in  our  system  of  representative  government  and 
municipal  administration,  was  always  accompanied,  through 
many  a  struggle  for  personal  liberty  and  security  of  property, 
by  the  general  progress  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  in- 
dustry. 

Instruction  in  History  has  ceased  to  mean  the  learning  by 
rote  the  dates  of  prominent  events,  which  fade  from  the 
memory  in  the  absence  of  all  interesting  associations  with 
.the  regnal  periods  to  which  they  belong.  For  the  boy  or  the 
girl,  the  young  man  or  the  young  woman,  whose  training  has 
been  such  as  to  make  the  history  of  their  country  something 
more  than  a  dry  catalogue  of  names,  this  Volume  may  suffice 
for  the  period  of  their  pupilage.  It  perhaps  may  be  sufficient 
as  a  preparatory  book  for  the  class-examination  of  young  can- 
didates for  employment.  But,  whether  for  public  or  domestic 
instruction,  it  will  open  the  way  to  the  study  of  more  elabo- 
rate works,  on  the  subject  upon  which,  of  all  others,  it  most 
behoves  the  youth  of  a  free  country  to  be  well  informed. 

CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

August,  1870. 
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In  that  portion  of  Brittany  which  is  now  known  ai  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  dwelt  a  maritime  tribe,  whom  Caesar  describes  as  the  VenetL 
The  Morbihan,  or  Little  Sea,  is  a  gulf,  navigable,  amidst  shoals  and  sand- 
banks, to  Vannes — a  name  derived  from  the  Roman  name  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  hardy  race  living  on  this  dangerous  coast  had  a  navy  of  no 
contemptible  character.  Their  vessels  were  of  small  draught,  so  as  to 
navigate  the  land-locked  shallows  ;  and  yet  so  strongly  built  as  to  dare 
the  tempests  of  the  great  ocean.  The  Veneti  traded  with  Britain.  In  all 
probability  they  had  a  common  language  with  the  natives  of  our  southern 
coasts ;  unquestionably  they  hod  a  common  religion.  Csaiar  had  overrun 
tbe  greater  part  of  Gaul,  but  the  Veneti  defied  him,  and  seized  his  envoyB 
who  were  commissioned  to  procure  corn.  The  vigorous  Roman  built  a 
fleet  on  the  Loire,  and  prepared  to  march  into  the  revolted  country.  The 
Veneti  sent  for  succour  to  Britain,  and  the  Britons  answered  the  call. 
They  sailed  to  the  aid  of  the  Veneti ;  and  by  this  fearless  generosity 
brought  down  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  Csssar,  after  he  had  made 
a  conquest  of  their  allies. 

The  Britons,  as  known  to  the  Romans,  were  a  people  of  high  courage, 
disciplined,  and  obedient  to  authority,  and  yet  impatient  of  subjection  ; 
not  unacquainted  with  some  important  arts  of  life ;  a  naval,  a  warlike,  and 
a  religious  people.  Cnsar  says,  "  The  system  of  Druidism  is  thought  to 
have  been  formed  in  Britain,  and  from  thence  carried  over  into  Gaul ;  and 
now  those  who  wish  to  be  more  accurately  versed  in  it  go  to  Britain,  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  it"  The  Druid*  were  the  ministers  of 
sacred  things ;  they  were  the  teachers  and  the  lawgivers.  Their  influence 
was  unbounded.  Diodorus  Siculus,  a  contemporary  of  Oesar,  says  of  the 
Gauls, 4 '  not  only  in  the  concerns  of  peace,  but  even  01  war,  not  friends  alonq 
but  even  enemies  also,  chiefly  defer  to  them  [the  Druids j»  and  to  the  com- 
posers of  verses. "  One  chief  Druid  presided  over  the  body.  They  were 
exempt  from  military  service  and  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  Another 
order,  with  power  and  privilege,  was  the  Equestrian.  The  knights  had 
armed  followers,  as  the  Druids  had  studious  disciples.    The  great  moss  of 
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the  people  were  dependent  upon  these  two  privileged  orders.  There  pro- 
bably existed  a  species  of  clanship,  in  which  there  was  servitude  on  one 
hand  and  protection  on  the  other. 

Upon  the  shores,  then,  of  this  our  Britain,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  of  the  year  55  before  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  appeared  a  mighty 
fleet  crossing  the  narrow  sea  from  a  port  between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
The  alarm  went  inland  through  many  a  tribe.  The  four  princes  of  the 
Cantii,  or  men  of  Kent,  rapidly  gathered  their  followers.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  galleys.  The  armed  natives  crowded  to  the  heights,  shouting 
defiance  from-  their  natural  defences.  Between  Walmer  and  Sandwich 
the  flat  beach  offered  a  safer  place  to  plant  the  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
Caesar  turned  his  prows  northward.  The  ten  thousand  soldiers  on  board 
the  ships  saw  the  beach  crowded  with  horses  and  chariots,  and  skin-clothed 
and  painted  infantry,  with  great  pointless  swords  and  small  shields,  howl- 
ing in  contempt,  or  encouraging  each  other  with  songs  of  battle.  The 
Romans  hesitated;  but  the  standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion  leaped  from 
one  of  the  galleys  into  the  water,  with  the  cry  of  "Follow  me."  Then 
met  the  British  and  the  Roman  arm  in  mortal  conflict ; — but  discipline 
made  good  a  landing  against  obstinate  courage. 

The  Britons  retreating  before  the  legions,  Caesar  advanced  into  the  in- 
terior, and  encamped,  according  to  some  writers,  on  Barham  Downs.  The 
great  consul  had  no  desire  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  he  contemplated 
wintering  in  GauL  He  was  ready,  therefore,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  invaded  tribes.  But  a  storm  arose  and  scattered  the  ships  which  were 
bringing  the  Roman  cavalry  to  these  shores ;  and  a  heavy  spring  tide—  an 
unfamiliar  phenomenon  to  the  people  of  the  Mediterranean— dashed  the 
transports  on  the  beach,  and  swamped  the  lighter  galleys.  The  Britons, 
encouraged  by  these  misfortunes  of  their  enemy,  broke  the  peace.  Cesar 
says  the  Britons  were  signally  defeated.  He  hastily  repaired  his  ships  and 
sailed  to  the  opposite  shore,  even  without  hostages.  But  early  in  the  next 
year  he  returned,  with  a  greater  armament,  to  a  sterner  conflict.  Again 
he  landed  on  the  flat  shores  of  Kent,  now  undefended  ;  and  ho  marched 
forward  to  meet  those  whom  he  describes  as  the  inland  people,  who,  "for 
the  most  part,  do  not  sow  corn,  but  live  on  milk  and  flesh,  and  have  their 
clothing  of  skins.*'  The  people  of  Cantium  either  left  his  passage  free,  or 
made  no  effectual  resistance  on  the  sea-marshes  :  but  when  he  arrived  at  a 
river,  most  probably  the  Stour,  he  saw  the  rising  ground  behind  occupied 
by  the  natives.    His  cavalry  drove  them  into  the  woods. 

Again  a  tempest  arose ;  and  Coesar  returned  to  the  coast.  Meanwhile 
a  leader  had  sprung  up,  who  had  marched  some  eighty  miles  from  the 
country  divided  by  the  Thames  from  the  maritime  states  ;  and  he,  Cassive- 
launus,  or  Caswallon,  gathered  his  once  hostile  neighbours  round  his  war- 
chariot,  and  showed  a  bold  front  to  the  Roman  masses.  Pressed  by  the 
invader,  he  fought  his  way  back  to  his  own  territories ;  and,  having  crossed 
the  Thames,  he  endeavoured  to  stop  Ceesar's  advance  by  fixing  sharp  stakes 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  only  fordable  point.  Apart  of  the  river  near 
Oatlands  is  called  Coway-stakes  even  now.  Having  crossed  the  Thames, 
Csesar  would  march,  with  no  obstacle  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  upon 
the  capital  of  Cassivelaunus — St.  Alban's,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cassi, 
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from  whom  we  probably  derive  the  name  of  Cassio-hun6red.  According  to 
his  own  account,  the  people  whom  he  encountered  in  his  progress  were  the 
Cantii  of  Kent;  the  Trinobantes  of  Essex;  the  Cenimagni  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridge  ;  the  Segontiaci,  the  Ancalites,  and  the  Bibroci  of 
Hants,  Berks,  and  Wilts ;  and  the  Cassi.  Caesar  represents  his  second 
landing  as  a  conquest,  and  that  the  tribes  one  by  one  submitted.  But  the 
invaders  quitted  the  country  the  same  year,  and  went  back  to  Gaul.  Hos- 
tages  he  carried  with  him.  Captives  he  might  have  taken  to  adorn  his 
triumph.  But  he  is  recorded  to  have  exhibited  no  trophies  beyond  a  corslet 
of  British  pearls.  Caesar  did  not  conquer  Britain,  says  Tacitus,  but  only 
showed  it  to  the  Romans.  It  was  ninety-seven  years  before  another  inva- 
sion was  attempted.  In  the  course  of  that  period  there  was  peaceful  com- 
munication with  Borne  ;  and  the  whole  island,  according  to  Strabo,  became 
"intimate  and  familiar  to  the  Bomans."  But  the  people  were  as  free  as 
if  Caesar  had  never  landed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  country  which  became  thus  familiar  to 
the  Romans  was,  before  their  dominion,  a  country  without  roads,  though  tho 
learned  Camden  is  of  that  opinion.  The  marshy  nature  of  the  coast  lands 
rendered  roads  absolutely  necessary  for  communication.  A  road,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  British,  still  crosses  Salisbury  Plain  into  Berkshire.  A  vast 
earthen  rampart,  called  Wansdyke,  extends  for  miles— a  supposed  defence 
of  one  tribe  against  another.  In  Wiltshire  there  are  deep  covered  ways  or 
Hues  of  communication  from  one  British  town  to  another,  with  broad  dykes 
and  banks  of  equal  height  on  each  side.  Caractacus,  when  a  captive  at 
Borne,  spoke  of  the  British  houses  as  "  humble  cottages ;"  but  there  were 
perhaps  even  then  more  durable  habitations  in  Britain  than  wattled  huts. 
Chun  Castle,  in  Cornwall,  with  granite  walls  of  prodigious  thickness,  is 
held  to  have  been  such  a  British  work.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  "  They 
[the  Britons]  gathered  in  the  harvest  by  cutting  off  the  ears  of  corn,  and 
storing  them  in  subterraneous  repositories."  Such  pits  are  to  be  seen  near 
Crayford,  in  Kent.  Other  evidence  of  British  civilisation  is  found  in 
monuments  of  a  rough  but  grand  art,  such  as  Kit's  Coty  House,  near 
Aylesford ;  as  the  great  temple  of  Abury  ;  as  Silbnry  Hill  and  Stonehenge, 
on  the  Wiltshire  plains.  In  the  sepulchral  mounds  scattered  over  these 
plains,  we  still  find  the  relics  of  old  British  art  Here  are  dug  up  flint 
and  bronae  arrow-heads  and  spear-heads,  bodkins,  necklaces  and  beads, 
urns  and  drinking-cups. 

In  the  eaily  intercourse  of  Rome  with  Britain,  the  southern  and  eastern 
coasts  were  probably  known  to  the  strangers  most  completely,  if  not  exclu- 
sively :  hut  in  subsequent  periods  the  midland  and  northern  districts 
became  familiar  to  them,  in  a  series  of  tremendous  struggles  with  the 
hardy  people.  Cunobelin,  one  of  the  few  famous  of  British  names,  was 
the  moat  powerful  of  the  kings  before  the  invasion  of  Claudius.  Nearly  a 
century  had  elapsed  between  the  invasion  of  Caesar  and  that  period,  and 
the  government  of  the  country  had  manifestly  sustained  great  changes. 
The  separate  dominion  of  many  petty  chieftains  had  been  merged  in  that 
of  kings,  each  ruling  over  large  parts  of  the  island.  Cunobelin  was  king 
of  the  Trinobantes,  whose  territory  embraced  a  large  portion  of  South 
Britain*    His  capital,  Camalodunum,  is  now  considered,  by  most  antique 
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nan  authorities,  to  have  been  Colchester,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
That  Cunobelin  was  surrounded  by  some  attributes  of  a  later  civilisa- 
tion may  be  gathered  from  the  various  coins  of  his  reign  which  still 
exist. 

In  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  ninety-five  years  after  the 
invasion  of  Oesar,  Adminius,  a  son  of  Cunobelin,  who  had  been  banished 
by  his  father,  placing  himself  under  the  authority  of  Caligula,  instigated 
an  invasion  of  his  native  country.  During  the  previous  reign  of  Tiberius 
there  had  been  courteous  intercourse  between  Britain  and  Rome  ;  for  the 
soldiers  of  Germanicus,  who  were  shipwrecked  on  the  British  shore,  were 
rescued  and  sent  home  by  the  islanders.  Caligula  hastily  resolved — aban- 
doning the  war  which  he  was  carrying  on  in  Germany — upon  a  causeless 
invasion  of  Britain.  He  marched  his  legions  to  Boulogne ;  he  embarked 
in  a  stately  galley  ;  and,  having  looked  upon  the  white  cliffs  as  he  sailed 
a  little  way  from  the  shore,  he  returned  to  the  port,  and,  ascending  a 
throne,  commanded  his  troops  to  gather  all  the  shells  of  the  beach,  and 
bear  them  in  triumph  to  Rome,  as  "  the  spoils  of  the  ocean." 

The  mock  triumph  of  Caligula  had  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a  real 
struggle.  Claudius  became  emperor  ;  and  he  Was  stirred  up  to  the  hasard 
of  an  invasion  of  Britain  by  discontented  fugitives  from  the  power  of  the 
native  rulers.  He  resolved  to  make  Britain  a  province  of  the  empire ; 
and  selected  Aulus  Plautius  to  cross  the  sea  with  an  army  from  Gaul. 
At  first  he  had  to  encounter  a  mutinous  soldiery.  A  century  had  nearly 
elapsed  since  the  Roman  arm  had  come  into  conflict  with  the  British. 
The  popular  opinion  was  that  the  Britons  were  a  fierce  people,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  habitable  world,  whom  Caesar  had  vainly  attempted  to 
subdue,  and  who  refused  tribute  to  Augustus.  The  troops  of  Plautius  at 
last  consented  to  embark.  They  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  so  as  to 
land  at  several  points.  This  they  did  without  opposition;  "for  the 
Britons,"  says  Dion  Cassius,  "  from  what  they  had  learned,  not  expecting 
that  they  would  come,  had  not  assembled  together ;  nor  even  when  they 
arrived  did  they  attack  them,  but  fled  to  the  marshes  and  woods,  hoping 
to  wear  them  out  by  delay ;  and  that,  as  had  happened  under  Julius 
Csesar,  they  would  go  back  without  effecting  their  purpose." 

During  the  reign  of  Caligula,  Cunobelin  had  died ;  and  his  two  sons, 
Caractacus  and  Togodumnus,  succeeded  to  his  power.  It  was  against  these 
princes  that  Plautius  directed  his  attacks.  There  was  the  same  course  of 
strategy  on  the  part  of  the  invaded  as  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  They  fancied 
themselves  secure  when  they  could  place  a  river,  of  which  they  knew  the 
fords,  between  themselves  and  their  enemy.  But  the  Romans  had  expert 
swimmers  in  their  ranks,  who,  again  and  again,  surprised  the  too  confident 
natives,  and  drove ' them  onward  to  their  marshes.  In  the  treacherous 
swamps  and  the  pathless  woods,  large  bodies  of  the  Romans  themselves 
perished ;  and  Plautius,  in  the  midst  of  victories,  became  irresolute,  and 
sent  for  succour  to  his  emperor.  Togodumnus  had  fallen ;  Caractacus 
remained  to  brave  the  imperial  power.  Claudius  came.  Caractacus  had 
retreated  to  the  west.  Claudius  having,  after  his  landing,  joined  his  fprces 
to  those  of  Plautius,  marched  with  an  overwhelming  power  upon  Camalo- 
duuum.     His  expedition  to  Britain  was  more  a  parade  than  a  conquest. 
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He  was  only  sixteen  days  in  the  island.  The  army  sainted  htm  with  tho 
title  of  Imperator ;  and  he  returned  to  Rome  to  assume  the  name  of  Bri- 
tannicus,  and  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god.  Colchester  Castle  is  supposed 
by  some,  whose  theory  is  very  ingeniously  supported,  to  be  the  actual 
Temple  of  Claudius  erected  in  honour  of  the  deified  imperator  by  the 
Roman  colonists  of  Camalodunum.  The  coinage  of  Claudius  preserves  the 
memory  of  his  Britannic  triumph. 

Vespasian,  the  lieutenant  of  Plautius,  afterwards  emperor,  conquered 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  subjected  twenty  towns  ;  but  this  success  was  not 
accomplished  without  a  perpetual  struggle.  Although  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  island  were  comparatively  tranquil,  and  the 
Romans  could  pour  in  reinforcements  along  the  whole  line  of  the  coast, 
and  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Thames  and  the  Colne,  numerous  tribes  were 
in  arms  in  the  north  and  the  west ;  and  those  of  the  south  and  east,  who 
had  been  imperfectly  subdued,  were  ready  for  new  offorts  to  throw  off  the 
yoke.  Till  Agricola  came,  there  was  a  perpetual  series  of  revolts  against 
the  invader,  more  or  less  national, 

Tacitus  has  described  the  fortified  place  where  the  British  chieftain, 
Caractacns,  met  the  legions  of  Ostorius  Scapula,  after  that  general  had 
subdued  the  revolted  Iceni,  who  inhabited  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The 
position  of  Caractacns  was  on  a  mountain-ridge,  with  a  wall  of  stone  for  a 
rampart  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  flowed  a  river  dangerous  to  be 
forded,  and  hosts  of  men  guarded  the  intrenchments.  From  the  time  of 
that  great  battle,  according  to  Camden,  the  place  was  called  Caer-Caradoc. 
The  confederated  Britons  were  unable  to  resist  the  Roman  assault  The 
Britons  fought  with  arrows,  which  did  terrible  execution  as  the  assailants 
scaled  the  mountain-sides ;  but  in  the  hand-to-hand  fight  which  followed, 
the  close  order  of  the  disciplined  veterans  prevailed  against  the  tumul- 
tuous onslaughts  of  the  hardy  mountaineers.  "  Signal  was  this  victory," 
says  Tacitus ;  "the  wife  and  daughters  of  Caractacns  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  his  brothers  surrendered  to  mercy."  Caractacns  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes  (the  people 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire),  by  whom  he  was  betrayed,  and  delivered 
up  to  the  Romans.  Tacitus  says  that  he  had  held  out  against  the  Romans 
nine  years.  The  invasion  of  Claudius  took  place  A.D.  43 ;  the  defeat  of 
Caractacns  was  in  the  year  50  or  51. 

According  to  Tacitus,  Caractacns  entered  Rome  with  his  servants  and 
followers  bearing  his  war-trappings,  and  golden  collars  and  spoils  that  he 
had  won  in  his  native  wars.  His  wife  and  daughters  and  brothers 
followed.  In  the  oration  before  Claudius  and  Agrippina,  which  the  Roman 
historian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  noble  captive,  he  says  that  he  was  a 
prince  born  of  illustrious  ancestors,  and  governing  many  nations— master 
of  men,  and  arms,  and  horses,  and  riches.  The  noble  bearing  of  Caraotacus 
saved  his  life.    To  Ostorius  was  decreed  a  triumph. 

The  tribes  whom  Caractacns  had  led,  though  scattered,  were  unsubdued. 
The  Silures,  a  people  of  South  Wales,  continued  to  make  the  most  obsti- 
nate resistance,  insomuch  that  Claudius  declared  that  their  very  name 
must  be  blotted  out  Amidst  this  harassing  warfare  Ostorius  died,  worn 
oat  with  anxiety. 
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A  few  years  rolled  on,  and  Nero  wore  the  imperial  purple.  Since 
Ostorius  there  had  been  two  commanders  in  Britain,  Aulus  Didius  and 
Veranins.  In  the  year  6*8,  Suetonius  Paulinas  succeeded  to  the  command. 
He  ruled  in  tranquillity  for  two  years,  when  he  resolved  to  attack  Mona 
(the  Isle  of  Anglesey),  the  great  seat  of  Druidism.  Over  the  Menai  Strait 
he  transported  his  infantry  in  shallow  vessels,  whilst  his  cavalry  swam 
across  the  passage.  Tacitus  has  described  the  scene  which  ensued,  with 
his  characteristic  power.  On  the  shore  were  armed  men  in  dense  array ; 
women  with  loose  hair,  running  amongst  them  like  furies,  clothed  in  dark 
robes  and  bearing  lighted  torches.  Surrounding  these  multitudes  were 
bands  of  Druids,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  with  the  most  frantic 
gestures.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  awe-struck,  and  with  difficulty  could 
be  led  on  to  attack  such  unwonted  enemies.  The  priests,  and  the  women, 
and  the  armed  hosts,  at  length  fled  from  the  real  terrors  of  an  unsparing 
soldiery  ;  and  multitudes  perished  by  sword  and  fire. 

In  the  attack  upon  Mona,  Suetonius  was  probably  impelled  by  the 
desire  to  root  out  the  religious  system'  of  the  Britons,  which  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  their  enduring  hostility  to  Rome.  The  Druidical 
worship  was  a  deep-rooted  belief,  long  established,  and  universally 
adopted.  In  the  revolt  of  Boadicea,  which  took  place  while  Suetonius 
was  making  his  attack  upon  Mona,  the  extraordinary  impulse  which 
collected  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  natives  in  arms  was  as 
much  given  by  the  insults  to  their  national  worship  and  their  sacred 
places,  as  by  the  rapacious  extortions  and  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the 
Roman  officials.  Boadicea,  "bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods,"  stirred  the 
Iceni  to  vengeance  not  more  than  "  the  temple  built  and  dedicated  to  the 
deified  Claudius."  Dion  Cassius  makes  the  orations  of  Boadicea  exhibit  a 
deep  hatred  of  the  Roman  character.  This  writer,  born  a  century  after 
the  revolt  of  the  outraged  queen,  paints  her  as  "  of  the  largest  size,  most 
terrible  of  aspect,  most  savage  of  countenance,  harsh  of  voice  ;  having  a 
profusion  of  yellow  hair  which  fell  down  to  her  hips."  Tacitus,  a  con- 
temporary, says  nothing  of  her  ferocious  aspect.  He  relates  her  injuries, 
and  the  terrible  retribution  inflicted  upon  the  Romans  and  their  allies  by 
the  multitudes  whom  she  led.  Their  chief  objects  of  attack  were  the 
towns  of  Camalodunum,  Londinium,  and  Verulam.  In  the  newly  founded 
colony  of  Camalodunum,  the  veterans  and  common  soldiers  had  thrust  the 
natives  out  of  their  dwellings,  and  exterminated  them  from  their  lands. 
Londinium,  first  noticed  by  Tacitus,  is  described  as  a  place  of  importance, 
"not  indeed  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  colony,  but  yet  of  the  highest 
distinction  for  abundance  of  regular  merchants,  and  of  traffic  with  other 
places."  Verulam  was  a  municipal  city.  In  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
which  took  place  in  all  these  three  towns,  we  may  assume  that  few  of  the 
natives  were  included,  and  that  the  chief  inhabitants  were  Roman 
settlers.  Suetonius  marched  rapidly  from  Mona  to  Londinium,  where  he 
at  first  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  but  he  subsequently  abandoned  the  city. 
The  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  great  emporium  of  the  Thames  implored 
him  to  defend  them.  He  drafted  some  of  them  into  his  ranks,  but  all  who 
remained  behind  fell,  without  exception,  in  one  terrible  destruction.  In 
those  three  places,  seventy  thousand  souls  perished,    "all  Romans,   or 
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confederates  of  Rome."  Tacitus  says,  that  after  the  great  battle  in  which 
Suetonius  routed  the  revolters,  famine,  above  all  other  calamities,  de- 
stroyed the  insurgent  people,  who  had  utterly  neglected  to  cultivate  the 
land,  being  wholly  bent  upon  war,  and  hoping  to  appropriate  the  Roman 
stores  to  their  use.  The  Romans,  in  eighteen  years,  had  created  their 
Londininm,  and  Verulam,  and  Camalodunum,  upon  spots  whew  the 
natives  had  planted  their  stockades  and  their  hill-forts,  or  carried  on  a 
small  commerce  by  the  vessels  that  sailed  up  the  great  estuaries  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Golne.  Upon  these  cities,  surrounded  by  water  and 
woods,  the  infuriate  forces  of  Boadicea  made  their  devastating  attacks. 

After  the  devastation  of  Camalodunum,  the  British  had  spread  west- 
ward, and  left  the  eastern  citadel  open  for  the  re-occupation  of  the 
Romans.  To  that  neighbourhood,  it  is  held  that  Suetonius  marched  with 
his  ten  thousand  legionaries ;  the  native  hordes  pressing  on  his  rear.  The 
description  of  Tacitus  clearly  shows  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Roman 
strategy.  Suetonius  prepared  for  encountering  the  enemy  in  open  battle. 
He  was  posted  in  a  place  which  stretched  out  into  a  hollow  and  narrow 
valley,  with  steep  sides,  and  girt  behind  with  a  wood.  He  knew  that  the 
Britons  were  to  be  expected  upon  the  plain  in  front.  The  legionary 
soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  thick  and  condensed  ranks.  The  Britons  came, 
encumbered  with  multitudes  of  women  and  weak  followers,  in  crowded 
wains,  with  which  they  surrounded  their  camp.  Boadicea  was  borne 
about  on  a  chariot,  wherein  sat  her  two  daughters.  The  Britons  advanced 
upon  the  Roman  army,  who  remained  secure  in  their  vantage-ground  ;  but 
when  they  came  within  arrow-shot,  the  Romans  rushed  out  with  the  force 
and  keenness  of  a  wedge.  The  rout  was  terrible.  Eighty  thousand,  says 
the  historian,  were  slain  in  that  bloody  field.  Some  escaped  ;  but  could 
never  rally.  Boadicea  ended  her  life  by  poison.  The  remnant  of  the 
dispersed  armies  was  pursued  with  unrelenting  hostility  ;  and  every  tribe 
that  appeared  inimical  to  Rome  was  devastated  by  fire  and  sword.  Every- 
thing in  Camalodunum,  dignified  as  a  colony,  was  razed  or  burnt.  Yeru- 
lam  was  seized  by  the  spoiler.  Londinium,  there  is  reason  for  believing, 
was  laid  in  ashes.  The  power  of  the  confederated  natives  of  Southern 
Britain  was  utterly  broken. 

The  Roman  government,  it  would  seem,  had  no  desire  to  hold  a  devas- 
tated country  which  would  yield  nothing  to  the  conquerors.  Nero,  there- 
fore, sought  to  reconcile  the  revolted  tribes ;  but  one  legate  succeeded 
another  without  any  material  advance  in  the  tranquil  and  secure  possession 
of  the  country.  At  length  the  administration  of  the  province  was  con- 
fided by  Vespasian  to  Agricola,  who  had  learnt  the  rudiments  of  war  in 
Britain,  under  Suetonius  Paulinas.  Eight  years  after  the  revolt  of  Boa- 
dicea, he  commanded  the  twentieth  legion  in  Britain  (a. P.  69).  He  was 
subsequently  invested  with  the  government  of  the  province  of  Aquitaine. 
Public  opinion  indicated  his  fitness  for  the  more  difficult  task  of  the  com- 
mand in  Britain.  He  entered  upon  his  office  in  the  year  78,  having  been 
previously  raised  to  the  dignity  of  consul. 

The  summer  was  nearly  over  when  Agricola  landed.  The  Ordovices, 
the  indomitable  tribe  who  defied  the  Roman  power  from  the  fastnesses  of 
Denbighshire  and  Caernarvonshire,  had  recently  slaughtered  a  band  of 
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horso  stationed  on  their  confines.  Agricola  immediately  took  the  field. 
He  gathered  the  scattered  troops,  who  were  retiring  to  their  winter 
quarters,  and,  suddenly  marching  upon  the  tribes,  routed  them  in  their 
mountain-holds.  He  continued  his  victorious  course  to  the  strait  of 
Anglesey;  •and,  disregarding  the  want  of  transports,  landed  with  his 
swimming  legions,  and  completely  subdued  the  island  of  the  Druids. 

On  the  approach  of  the  second  summer  he  collected  his  army.  The 
hostile  people  were  dispersed  about  the  country.  He  acquired  accurate 
knowledge  of  every  locality.  He  made  sudden  incursions  wherever  a  tribe 
was  collected  in  arms.  He  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  those  who 
came  to  him  with  submission.  He  planted  garrisons  and  fortresses 
throughout  the  land.  He  conciliated  the  chiefs  by  gathering  them  in  the 
towns,  and  teaching  them  to  build  and  adorn  in  accordance  with  the 
Roman  tastes.  He  was  in  great  degree  the  founder  of  the  municipal  insti- 
tutions that  rapidly  sprang  up  in  South  Britain.  We  may  collect  from 
the  narrative  of  Tacitus  that  the  country  was  peacefully  settled  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Severn,  and  from  the  Humber  to  the  Dee,  after  a  few  years 
of  his  administration. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  summers  of  his  command,  Agricola  was  engaged 
with  no  mean  enemies  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  He  disco- 
vered new  people,  Bays  the  historian,  and  continued  his  conquests  quite  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tay.  He  built  forts  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Gram- 
pian Hills,  and  there  wintered  at  the  end  of  the  third  summer.  Between 
the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  there  was  only  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  and  this  was  secured  by  a  line  of  garrisons.  The  enemy,  says 
Tacitus,  was  driven,  as  it  were,  into  another  island.  The  Romans  would 
probably  have  been  content  with  the  possession  of  the  fertile  lowlands, 
could  they  have  been  secure  against  the  excursions  of  the  hardy  tribes  of 
the  highlands.  The  conqueror  passed  the  boundary  in  his  fifth  campaign, 
and  planted  forces  on  the  western  coast.  He  had  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland  in  prospect,  and  courted  the  friendship  of  one  of  its  chieftains. 
But  Caledonia  waa  yet  unsubdued. 

In  the  sixth  summer  Agricola  explored  the  coast  to  the  north  of  the 
Forth.  Wherever  he  proceeded  in  his  conquests  he  had  a  fleet ;  and  the 
same  camp,  says  his  historian,  often  contained  horse  and  foot,  and  sailors. 
The  hardy  Caledonians  did  not  wait  for  the  attacks  of  their  invaders. 
They  assaulted  the  camp  of  the  ninth  legion,  and  were  with  difficulty 
repulsed  by  Agricola,  who  came  upon  their  rear.  The  doubtful  victory 
was  to  be  followed  by  a  fiercer  conflict. 

In  his  seventh  summer  the  Roman  army,  to  which  their  commander  had 
added  some  of  the  Southern  Britons,  marched  onward  to  the  Grampians, 
There  were  thirty  thousand  mountaineers  in  arms,  under  the  command  of 
Galgacus,  who  surpassed  all  in  valour  and  descent.  Tacitus,  in  the  oration 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  Caledonian  leader,  shows  the  condition  of  the 
conquered  people,  exhausted  by  tribute  ;  stripped  of  the  grain  which  they 
had  sown ;  compelled  to  make  pathways  through  the  woods,  to  drain  the 
marshes,  to  dig  mines  for  their  oppressors.  The  great  battle  of  the  Gram- 
pians had  the  usual  termination  of  the  contests  between  a  disciplined  army 
and  an  armed  multitude.    Ten  thousand  Caledonians  were  slaughtered  iu 
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the  plain  and  on  the  mountain-sides.  Night  pnt  an  end  to  the  carnage. 
The  next  day  showed  the  conqueror*  an  unusual  scene.  There  was  pro- 
found silence  all  around ;  the  smoke  of  burning  dwellings  rose  in  the  hills, 
but  not  a  living  soul  remained  amidst  the  desolation.  The  victors 
attempted  no  pursuit,  but  marched  slowly  back  to  their  winter  garrisons, 
awing  the  natives  as  they  passed  along  with  their  terrible  array.  The 
Bagacity  of  Agrieola  had  put  an  end  to  a  controversy  which  had  long 
agitated  the  speculative  philosophers  of  Rome.  Some  held  that  Britain 
was  part  of  an  unexplored  continent ;  some  that  it  was  an  island.  Chance 
in  some  degree  determined  the  question.  A  cohort  of  Germans  who  had 
been  brought  into  the  country,  having  slain  the  Roman  soldiers  who  were 
training  them,  put  to  sea  in  three  pinnaces ;  a  few,  who  survived  the 
hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed,  were  carried  round  Britain,  and, 
Calling  into  the  hands  of  some  continental  natives,  made  the  knowledge  of 
its  coast  more  familiar  to  the  Romans.  After  the  close  of  the  Caledonian 
war,  Tacitus  says  that  Agrieola  sent  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  to  encompass 
the  island — "  circumvehi  Britanniam."  Agrieola  was  recalled  by  the 
jealous  Domitian  (a.d.  84). 

In  the  year  120,  Hadrian  was  in  Britain.  Spartian,  a  Roman  historian 
who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  says,  "He  [Hadrian] 
visited  Britain,  where  he  corrected  many  things,  and  first  built  a  wall 
eighty  miles  in  length,  which  divided  the  Romans  from  the  Barbarians." 
This  wall  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Severus.  The  line  of  forts  which 
Agrieola  raised  against  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Caledonian  highlands, 
and  which  extended  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  was  strengthened, 
sixty  years  after,  by  a  turf-rampart,  thirty-six  miles  in  length,  known  as 
the  wall  of  Antoninus.  The  mighty  wall  of  Hadrian,  from  the  Solway  to 
the  Tyne,  was  the  great  artificial  boundary  of  Roman  England,  and  served 
not  only  as  a  defence  against  devastating  hostilities,  but  as  a  barrier  to 
dangerous  amities.  The  Brigantes,  dwelling  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, and  Cumberland  and  Durham,  and  the  Msate,  a  nation  of  the 
south  of  Scotland,  were  constantly  associated  in  revolt.  At  length  the 
stern  spirit  of  Severus  was  roused  by  the  persevering  resistance  to  the 
imperial  domination.  The  narrative  of  Dion  Cassius  of  this  period  of  our 
national  history  is  graphic  and  interesting. 

The  MteatsB,  he  says,  dwell  close  to  the  wall  which  divides  the  island 
into  two  parts ;— the  Caledonians  beyond  them.  By  this  wall,  he  means 
the  rampart  of  Antoninus.  They  each  lived,  amidst  mountains  and 
marshes,  by  pasture  and  the  chase,  cultivating  no  land  and  inhabiting 
no  towns,  but  dwelling  in  tents.  Against  throe  people  Severus  advanced. 
He  underwent  indescribable  labours  in  cutting  down  woods,  levelling  hills, 
making  marshes  passable,  and  constructing  bridges.  He  saw  no  army, 
and  fought  no  battle ;  but  he  was  perpetually  harassed  by  ambuscades, 
and  of  his  men  fifty  thousand  perished.  Suffering  by  infirmity  and  sick- 
ness, the  iron  will  of  the  emperor  would  not  yield ;  and  he  was  borne 
through  the  hostile  district,  in  a  covered  litter,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
island,  where  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  chieftains.  The  vengeance 
which  next  year  Severus  destined  for  the  tribes  who  still  continued  to 
resist  was  cut  short  by  his  death,  which  took  place  at  York,  in  the  year 
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211.  Caracalla,  his  son,  had  other  purposes  of  ambition  than  the  chastise- 
ment of  a  barbarous  tribe.  He  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  North  Britain 
to  its  own  fortunes  by  retiring  from  the  hostile  country. 

From  the  death  of  Seyerus  to  the  usurpation  of  the  sovereign  power 
by  Carausiu8,  in  286,  history  is  nearly  silent  on  the  affairs  of  Britain. 
Richard  of  Cirencester  has  only  this  one  entry : — "  During  these  times 
the  Roman  armies  confined  themselves  within  the  wall,  and  all  the  island 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace. " 

Carausius  was  by  birth  a  Menapian,  or  native  of  Belgic  Gaul. 
Appointed  to  the  command  of  a  powerful  armament,  to  repress  the 
ravages  of  Saxon  pirates  on  the  shores  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  he  abused 
his  authority  in  a  way  which  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Emperors 
Maximian  and  Diocletian.  Fleeing  from  their  vengeance  into  Britain,  he 
assumed  the  imperial  purple,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  and,  trusting  to 
the  power  of  his  island  empire,  defied  the  whole  majesty  of  Rome.  After 
six  years  of  dominion,  in  which  he  raised  the  naval  supremacy  of  Britain 
to  a  height  which  it  only  subsequently  attained  in  the  days  of  Alfred, 
he  was  betrayed  and  murdered  by  his  minister  Alloctus;  and  in  three 
more  years  independent  Britain  was  again  subjected  to  the  rule  of  the 
Caesars,  by  the  defeat  of  this  second  usurper,  and  quietly  remained  under 
the  imperial  government  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  of  his  successor 
Constantino. 

At  this  time  the  island  was  divided  into  five  provinces.  "  Britannia 
Prima"  was  the  name  of  all  the  district  from  the  North  Foreland  to  the 
Land's  End,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  comprehending  all  the 
inland  parts  south  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol  Channel.  North  and 
South  Wales  constituted  "Britannia  Secunda."  The  third  province, 
"Flavia  Csesariensis,"—  so  called  from  the  cruel  and  jealous  lord,  Titus 
Flavins  Domitianus,  of  the  wise  Agricola,  who  subdued  and  settled  this 
important  district— extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Mersey.  "Maxima 
Csesariensis,"  the  fourth  province,  included  all  the  northern  district  to 
the  wall  of  Hadrian  and  Severus.  Beyond  that  wall,  the  fifth  province, 
"  Valentia,"  extended  to  the  rampart  of  Antonine  between  the  firths. 
To  the  extreme  north  was  the  unconquered  Caledonia. 

Of  the  amount  of  the  population  of  Roman  Britain  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  estimate.  Tacitus  gives  us  distinct  evidence 
that  the  Roman  troops  in  Britain  were  supported  by  the  tribute  of  grain 
—the  produce  of  a  country  in  which  there  were  roads.  Agricola  aug- 
mented the  tribute.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  Emperor 
Julian  had  built  warehouses  in  his  continental  dominions  for  the  reception 
of  corn  from  Britain.  We  learn  that  in  one  season  six  hundred  large 
barks  made  several  voyages  under  his  direction  to  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
and  supplied  the  starving  Rhine  provinces,  desolated  by  war,  from  the 
stores  of  the  fertile  island.  The  abundance  of  agricultural  produce  for 
export  assumes  the  existence  of  a  large  rural  population.  Nor  is  the 
fact  less  clear  that  there  had  been,  from  very  early  times,  a  mining 
population. 

It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  third 
tenturr  was  a  very  mixed  one.    Tacitus  speaks  of  Gauls  and  Germans  in 
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the  army  of  Agricola.  Cssar  distinctly  notices  the  presence  of  conti- 
nental tribes  in  Britain.  The  permanent  Roman  forces  in  the  island 
amounted  to  only  about  twenty-one  thousand  men.  The  fortified  stations 
were  so  judiciously  distributed  as  to  require  no  very  large  force  to  garri- 
son. Richborough  in  Kent,  and  Burgh  in  Suffolk,  are  the  remains  of 
two  of  the  most  important  of  the  maritime  fortresses.  The  natives  were 
not  entrusted  with  any  share  in  the  charge  of  the  defences. 

There  were  nine  Roman  colonies  in  Britain  in  which  the  institutions  of 
Rome  were  adopted,  without  any  change  in  the  forms  or  principles  of 
local  government ;  these  were,  London,  Colchester,  Richborough,  Bath, 
Gerleon  (in  Monmouthshire),  Chester,  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  and  Chester- 
ford  (near  Cambridge).  There  were  also  two  municipal  cities,  York  and 
Verulam.  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
says,  "Among  the  Britons  were  formerly  ninety-two  cities,  of  which 
thirty- three  were  more  celebrated  and  conspicuous."  Ptolemy,  the 
geographer,  gives  the  names  of  fifty-six  towns,  forty  years  after  Agricola's 
occupation  of  Britain.  The  government  of  Rome  was  essentially  muni- 
cipal. The  British  cities  were  ranked,  some  as  municipal,  some  as 
colonial,  some  as  under  the  Latian  law,  and  some  as  stipendiary.  They1 
were  all  governed  by  municipal  regulations  and  municipal  officers.  The 
population  of  a  city  comprised  the  senators,  the  "curiales,"  who  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  great  "procurator,"  or  revenue-officer  of  the 
province ;  the  plebeians ;  and  the  slaves,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
numerous  body  in  the  Romanised  cities  of  Britain.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  century  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  class  of  free  artisans 
was  established.  Over  all  rode  the  great  centralising  power  of  Rome 
itsel£  The  visible  head  of  this  mighty  domination  was  the  consul.  In 
Mm  was  the  supreme  military  and  civil  power  vested  up  to  the  time  of 
Constantino.  But  over  him  was  the  jealous  control  of  the  Ccesar  of  the 
hour. 

Of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Britain  we  have  no  very  distinct  means  of 
judging.  It  is  recorded  by  Eumenius,  that  when  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tius  rebuilt  the  city  of  Autun,  in  Gaul,  he  brought  the  artificers  chiefly 
from  Britain.  Nothing,  however,  has  been  discovered  of  architectural 
remains  which  show  a  very  high  style  of  art  Of  decorative  painting  we 
are  not  without  specimens — such  as  the  Roman  villa  of  Bignor,  in  Sussex. 

In  no  country  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  was  the  admixture  of  races 
so  extensive  as  in  Britain.  The  result  in  the  large  communities  was  a 
blended  progeny  and  a  blended  language.  That  the  Britons  were  not  as 
folly  Romanised  as  were  the  people  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  their  insular  position,  and  of  that  indomitable  character 
which  Tacitus  so  honestly  records. 

Tertullian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  says  that  Britain  had 
received  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  extent  of  its  reception  is  very  doubtful 
at  that  early  date  ;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  a  Christian  church  of 
some  importance  was  established  in  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  At  the  first  Council  of  Aries,  in  314,  three  British  bishops  are 
recorded  to  have  been  present,  and  to  have  asserted  opinions  in  some 
degree  differing  from  those  of  the   Romish  Church.      Constantino   was 
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then  emperor.  He,  the  sou  of  Couatantins,  by  an  English  mother, 
Helena, — born  in  Britain— raised  to  the  imperial  power  by  the  affection 
of  the  nun;  in  Britain,  in  30 1!,- -would  necessarily  afford  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  propagation  of  the  faith  which  he  had  himself  adopted.  But, 
a  few  years  before,  the  spread  of  Christianity  hnd  been  fearfully  inter- 
rupted by  the  persecutions  under  Diocletian  and  Maiunian.  To  this 
period  of  fiery  trial  belongs  the  history  of  the  British  proto-msrtyr,  Alban. 
The  legend  of  Saint  Alban,  as  told  by  Bede,  has  much  of  what  Milton  calls 
"fabling  seal ;"  but,  nevertheless,  his  beautiful  and  simple  narrative  is 
not  uninstruclive.  Alban  was  a  Pagan,  says  Bede,  at  the  time  when  the 
persecution  began  ;  and  receiving  into  his  honae  a  certain  priest,  who  Was 
flying  from  the  oppressors,  was  converted  by  bis  piety,  and  became  a 
Christian  in  all  sincerity  of  heart  Whan  the  hiding-place  of  the  fugitive 
was  discovered,  Alban  disguised  himself  in  the  clerical  gown  which  his 
guest  had  worn,  and  was  led  bound  before  the  Boman  magistrate.  The 
sacrifice  to  friendship  was  perfected  by  the  stripes  and  death  of  the  "  self- 
offered  victim,"  who  boldly  declared  himself:  "My  name  is  Alban,  and  I 
worship  the  only  true  and  living  God,  who  created  all  things.  *  He  was 
delivered  to  the  lictor  ;  but  the  man  waa  so  moved  by  the  fortitude  of  the 
Christian,  and  by  the  miiucnlona  circam  stances  attending  his  progress, 
that  he  refused  to  perform  his  bloody  office.  Another  executioner  was 
found,  and  the  two  perished  together. 

The  civil  government  of  Britain  was  remodelled  by  Coilstantine.  The 
province  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prefect  of  the  Gauls ;  and 
his  deputy,  who  bore  the  title  of  Vicar  of  Britain,  resided  at  York.  Under 
him  were  presidents  of  each  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  tha  island.  The 
military  administration  of  the  country  was  separated  from  the  civil,  and 
WM  confided  to  three  officers,  whose  titles  of  count  and  duke  have  descended 
to  modern  ages.  Constantino  died  in  the  year  1137  ;  but  tha  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  island  waa  little  disturbed  for  half  a  century  after  the 
perseen  tiou  of  the  Christians  bad  ceased. 

In  the  year  360,  the  tribes  whom  we  call  Picta  and  Scots  entered  the 
provinces  within  the  wall  of  Hadrian  in  considerable  numbers.  Theaa 
tribes,  grown  powerful  in  the  fourth  century,  had  gradually  made  inroads 
upon  the  southern  provinces ;  and,  in  the  year  363,  had  carried  their 
oVvastsrioBS  as  tar  as  tjmdr.^  The  Soman  bands  had  given  way  before 
then,  and  their  leaden  had  been  slain.  At  length  the  great  geneml, 
Theodosima,  came  over  from  Gsul  with  a  considerable  force,  and  drova 
back  the  marauders  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  The  garrison  waa 
re-earab&ahed ;  the  tivil  adminutraiiou  waa  reformed  ;  and  Britain  once 
man  appeared  Ekelj  to  return  to  tha  safety  and  peace  of  tha  preceding 

dosina  was  a  leader  named  Maiimns,  of  a  cSs- 
f.  He  had  acquired  high  honour  by  his  awiH  and 
irf  tha  Scots  and  Picts,  and  was  olnnaaleJj  pro- 
ipe™  U  Britain.  He  waa  probably  aaffaasaa.  by 
anaieii,  wi:aart  much  admutura,  in  Wilm  and 
knr  he  (ranted  the  security  of  hat  island  eaasan, 
scar  ran  tiaental  branch  of  tha  Bosun  ijawisiii 
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He  was  ultimately  defeated  and  put  to  death  in  388.  Daring  his  five 
yean  of  struggling  power,  large  numbers  of  the  British  had  followed  his 
fortunes  in  Ganl ;  and,  after  his  fall,  they  refused  to  return  to  their  native 
country.  The  old  chroniclers,  Gildas,  Bede,  Nennius,  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  distinctly  connect  the  settlement  of  a  Roman-British  colony 
in  Ganl  with  the  period  of  the  usurpation  of  Maximus.  The  story  of 
Conan,  the  British  chief,  who  led  his  followers  to  the  walls  of  Paris,  and 
there  fought  with  Maximus  against  Oratian,  is  circumstantially  told  in 
the  histories  of  Brittany  by  D'Argentre*  and  Darn.  Maximus  and  Conan 
separated.  The  British  chief  carried  his  legions  to  Armorica,  where  he 
founded  that  colony  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  Cornwall  and  Wales  ;  and  where  the  same  language  as  that  of 
its  Britannic  founders  was  long  spoken.  The  emigration  to  the  western 
shores  of  Gaul  may  not  have  been  so  numerous  as  some  believe,  who  put 
the  number  of  armed  warriors  at  a  hundred  thousand ;  but  that  there  was 
a  decided  weakening  of  the  military  strength  of  the  country,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  is  very  manifest.  The  hordes  of  Alaric  were 
overrunning  Italy.  When  the  reztote  British  province  was  harassed  by 
its  fierce  enemies  from  the  Grampian  mountains,  and  from  the  more 
dangerous  neighbourhood  of  Galloway  and  Dumfries-shire,  sometimes  the 
Roman  soldiers  could  be  spared  for  their  succour,  and  the  invaders  were 
driven  back.  When  the  Roman  legions  were  recalled,  the  untiring 
enemies  again  came.  The  island  was  harassed  within  as  well  as  from 
without.  Pretenders  to  a  sovereign  power  in  the  Roman  province  were 
set  up,  and  as  quickly  deposed.  Marcus  and  Gratian  were  rulers  for  a 
few  months.  Constantine,  a  soldier  raised  from  the  ranks,  had  a  some- 
what longer  tenure  of  power ;  but  leaving  Britain,  to  carry  on  a  more 
extended  resistance  to  the  Emperor  Honorius,  the  Britons  threw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Roman  authority,  and  by  one  vigorous  effort  repelled 
their  fierce  assailants  by  their  own  strength.  Zoaimus,  the  historian, 
records  those  events,  as  well  as  the  concurrent  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent government  by  the  Armoricans.  "The  neglect  of  Constantine," 
he  says,  "compelled  both  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britannic  island,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  Celtic  nations,  to  revolt  from  the  empire  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  live  independent  of  them,  no  longer  obeying  their  laws.  The 
people,  therefore,  of  Britain,  taking  up  arms  and  defying  every  danger, 
freed  their  cities  from  the  invading  barbarians.  And  the  whole  Armoric 
and  other  provinces  of  Gaul,  imitating  the  Britons,  liberated  themselves 
in  like  manner,  expelling  the  Roman  prefects,  and  setting  up  a  civil  policy 
according  to  their  own  inclination." 

Here,  then,  in  the  year  409,  was  our  England  an  independent  state. 
In  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle," — the  curious  but  meagre  record  of  early 
events,  which  is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  even 
to  have  been  partly  compiled  by  that  great  king, — there  is  the  following 
entry,  which  singularly  agrees  with  the  chronology  of  Greek  and  Latin 
historians  : — "A.  409.  This  year  the  Goths  took  the  city  of  Rome  by 
storm,  and  after  this  the  Romans  never  ruled  in  Britain,  and  this  was 
about  eleven  hundred  and  ten  years  after  it  was  built.  Altogether  they 
ruled  in  Britain  four  hundred  and  seventy  years  since  Cains  Julius  first 
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sought  the  land."  Bede  has  the  same  account  of  the  duration  of  the 
Roman  rule.  Procopius,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  relating  the 
defeat  of  Constantino  and  his  son  by  Honorius,  says,  "  The  Romans  no 
longer  had  it  in  their  power  to  recover  Britain ;  so  that  from  this  time  it 
remained  subject  to  usurpers." 


CHAPTER  I*. 

When  the  Roman  power  was  withdrawn,  the  municipal  institutions 
which  the  imperial  rule  had  established  resolved  themselves  into  separate 
governments  without  any  principle  of  cohesion.  Nor  was  the  power  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Britain  of  a  more  united  character  than  that  of  the 
civil  rulers.  At  this  time  arose  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  was  adopted,  accord- 
ing to  Bede,  by  those  "  conspicuous  for  riches."  Pelagius  was  a  Briton, 
whose  plain  unlatinised  name  was  Morgan.  The  people  were  the  judges  of 
this  great  controversy ;  and  gave  their  voices  for  the  orthodox  belief. 

Macaulay  says  of  this  period,  "  an  age  of  fable  completely  separates 
two  ages  of  truth."  This  accomplished  historian  questions  the  very 
existence  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  Vortigern  and  Rowena,  Arthur  and 
Mordred.  We  derive  Hengist  and  Horsa  from  old  Anglo-Saxon  authori- 
ties ;  and  modern  history  generally  adopts  them.  Arthur  and  Mordred 
have  a  Celtic  origin,  and  they  are  as  generally  rejected  as  "  mythical 
persons."  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  as  precipitate  wholly  to  renounce 
the  one  as  the  other,  because  they  are  both  surrounded  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  the  fabulous.  According  to  Anglo-Saxon  historians,  Hengist 
and  Horsa  landed  in  the  year  449,  on  the  shore  which  is  called  Tpwines- 
fleet.  "They  were  the  sons  of  Wihtgils  ;  Wihtgils  son  of  Witta,  Witta 
son  of  Wecta,  Wecta  of  Woden.  From  this  Woden  sprung  all  our  royal 
families."  These  descendants,  in  the  third  generation,  from  the  great 
Saxon  divinity,  came  over  in  three  boats.  They  came  by  invitation  of 
Wyrtgeone — Vortigern — king  of  the  Britons. .  The  king  gave  them  land 
in  the  south-east  of  the  country,  on  condition  that  they  should  fight 
against  the  Picts ;  and  they  did  fight,  and  had  the  victory  wheresoever 
they  came.  They  sent  for  the  Angles,  and  told  them  of  the  worthlessness 
of  the  people  and  the  excellences  of  the  land.  Then  came  the  great  battles 
for  possession  of  the  country.  At  Aylesford  and  Crayford  the  Kentish 
Britons  were  overthrown.  Before  the  Angles,  the  Welsh  fled  like  fire. 
Hengist  and  Mac  slew  four  troops  of  Britons  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
Hengist  then  vanishes,  and  JElla  comes  with  his  three  sons.  In  491  they 
besieged  Andres-cester,  "  and  slew  all  that  dwelt  therein,  so  that  not  a 
single  Briton  was  there  left"  Then  come  Cerdic  and  Cynrio  his  son ; 
then  Port  and  his  two  sons,  and  land  at  Portsmouth ;  and  so  we  reach 
the  sixth  century.  Cerdic  and  Cynric  now  stand  foremost  amongst  the 
slaughterers  and  they  establish  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
conquer  the  Isle  of  Wight.    In  the  middle  of  the  century!  Ida  begins  to 
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reign,  from  whom  arose  the  royal  race  of  North-huinbria.  In  565,  Ethel- 
bert  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Kentish-men,  and  held  it  fifty- 
three  yean.  The  war  goes  on  in  the  sonth-midland  counties,  where 
Cuthwulf  is  fighting ;  and  it  reaches  the  districts  of  the  Severn,  where 
Cuthwine  and  Ceawlin  slay  great  kings,  and  take  Gloucester,  and  Cirences- 
ter, and  Bath.  One  of  these  fierce  brethren  is  killed  at  last,  and  Ceawlin, 
"having  taken  many  spoils  and  towns  innumerable,  wrathful  returned 
to  his  own."  These  details  we  gather  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  records.  In 
the  British  history  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  we  have  Rowena  with  her 
golden  wine-cup  ;  the  two  dragons  who  hindered  the  foundation  of  Vorti- 
gem's  tower ;  Usher  Pendragon  bringing  over  "  The  Giant's  Dance"  from 
Ireland,  and  setting  it  up  in  Salisbury  Plain ;  his  son  Arthur,  with  his 
magician  Merlin,  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  ;  the  traitor  Mor- 
dred,  and  many  other  mythical  personages  and  events. 

Amidst  the  bewildering  mass  of  the  obscure  and  the  fabulous  which  our 
history  presents  of  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  the  Saxon  colonisation, 
there  are  some  well-established  facts  which  are  borne  out  by  subsequent 
investigations.     Such  is  Bede's  account  of  the  country  of  the  invaders,  and 
the  parts  in  which  they  settled.    This  account,  compared  with  other 
authorities,  gives  us  the  following  results  : — They  consisted  of  "  the  three 
most  powerful  nations  of  Germany, — Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes."    The 
Saxons  came  from  the  parts  which,  in  Bede's  time,  were  called  the  country 
of  the  Old  Saxons.    That  country  is  now  known  as  the  Duchy  of  Holstein. 
These,  under  Ella,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  our  present 
Sussex.  Later  in  the  fifth  century,  the  same  people,  under  Cerdic,  established 
themselves  in  the  district  extending  from  Sussex  to  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, which  was  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.    Other  Saxons  settled 
in  Essex  and  Middlesex.    The  Angles,  says  Bede,  came  from  "  the  country 
called  Angelland,  and  it  is  said  from  that  time  to  remain  desert  to  this 
day.**    There  is  part   of  the  Duchy  of  Sleswig,  to  the  north  of  Holstein, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Angel  or  Angetn.    These  people  gave  their 
name  to  the  whole  country,  Engla-land,  or  Angla-land,  from  the  greater 
extent  of  territory  which  they  permanently  occupied.    As  the  Saxons  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  southern  coasts,  the  Angles  established  themselves 
on  the  north-eastern.    Their  kingdom  of  East  Anglia  comprised  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  as  well  as  part  of  Cambridgeshire  ;  and  they  extended  them- 
selves to  the  north  of  the  Humber,  forming  the  powerful  state  of  Northum- 
bria,  and  carrying  their  dominion  even  to  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.    The 
Jutes  came  from  the  country  north  of  the  Angles,  which  is  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  present  Sleswig ;  and  they  occupied  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
with  that  part  of  Hampshire  which  is  opposite  the  island.    Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  is  of  opinion  that  "the  tribes  by  whom  Britain  was  invaded 
appear  principally  to  have  proceeded  from  the  country  now  called  Fries- 
land  ;  for,  of  all  the  continental  dialects,  the  ancient  Frisick  is  the  one 
which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  our  ancestors." 

Connected  with  the  early  name  of  the  country  is  the  well-known  story 
of  Gregory  the  Qreat  In  the  market-place  of  Rome  were  exposed  to  sale 
same  youthful  slaves — fair-skinned  and  comely,  with  the  long  hair  which 
was  regarded  as  a  mark   of  good  descent.    They  are  Angles—  Angli,—  said 
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(lis  iIhmIm's  lu  nhiva*.  "They  have  an  unfile  mien,"  said  the  monk 
M»»>^i> .  •'  «»ul  it  Uumiumi  mioh  to  be  coheirs  with  the  angels  in  heaven." 
'IV.\  o»»m*  from  tit*  uroWmw  of  lViro,  Mid  the  merchants  (Noilhumbria 
W4»  x\\\  u|m|  itiM  O.mia  ami  ItaniiuU).  u  It  ia  well;1  aaid  the  priest ;  "  de 
Im»  rti.hx  nHAtoht^l  from  ^wth,  ami  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ"  Lastly, 
\\*  \\**  luM  th*t  lb*  king  of  lb*  province  was  Klla.  "4Nduiah,''  said  the 
li^od  folbw  i  *Mbo  |wi*«  of  Uod  the  Creator  must  be  sung  in  those  parts.*' 
VWi  \\\*\  \i\\\*  Ww^wxy  \\*x\\\*\  himself  to  the  conversion  of  that  Britain 
\\bi\h  h*l  tvUpmsl  uuo  htfttitwdom* 

"  THu  >o*v*  \K  iv  **»?*,  •v»  the  An^*S*xon  Chronicle,  "Angnstm 
*o>l  Hu  vxtm)vm\v\o*  **m*  to  lb*  land  of  the  Angtaft/'  The  earnest  wish 
sM  vhv^w  b*t  *t  U^«h  lv«*  <«ir«sl  out  At  th*  first  command  of  his 
*w  ma4«  »mv^*vi\  A\^*U*  **d  •>»  ^opawona  «<  forward.  They  landed 
vnk^  10.*  >sj  V^*«, k  **  *u*K*r  *K*u  fcw*  ,%  At  that  ts^*,,,, say*  Bede, 
**  t«" ,  !SM  ***  >**  \fc*wvj«:\fcl  fct*£  W"  K<«**  wis*  had  ertiraced  i» 
v  ,v**  *t  \v  **  \V.»  v<»AS*t  ux*<  H*3*Nk;  by  *Vx&  the  S 
^  >.n„\.  ,%,v»*a  iW  X«v^fia^  to  ***  Sw,*c:ssh  kisvpitf>« 
t  *  \>s'  *v  VW\  tv*  &*t*-\  a*.  4  „vtr'V^r*:>.N*  *Aa^j*Ar2£  ?•» 

>v»»   a    iv?  \\»w     il»:\M»  ,*\»v5!*r«j«i  it  u.  I  a  *a*  >«n4txi»£t*r  rf  a*nr4a»t 
,»    -v.  Si.  •>%*<*  *.»u:  >k.xi.. i  /%  -Jht  "i.i\f.  ius  tf  si*  sow  *c  3ta*l"»rt, 

v.^  .v»v^  wiss    .un^Khv   %  witv  <«efT*    mCji  svr^n—  a  ^u»  y.r«) 

n:  *•»   \  -    .».    *      *^    «.»•••»    ^*;  ..w 

^    ^        le    ■**»--^-v.     s.*.     **. >*v .  ..*^^»    i    _»?      •»•  :    at      * '  ;r    *t    m    3JL-4 
.1^"    *—k»*Zi±  «*|>««      ■*•-.    -."**,    ^u.    ^»-l    .•■     *     ?r    t     i  ^       "  -      -Slav* 

i      '*^««*'Sk  **>      -     -i     Vy     **.»         -     »•**-  ^     -        •-         »     *»  "»  — 

«    i^»*  *  1%  .li-ow  »■_-■»  »  •      r.  "*•     ,     J»       **.--•-  *r  . 

.a«M*   ^-  «-^»     i     ."    *»•  -*«■  "««— >    «       •.•■•    ^^         *    -»«    ---^ 
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Augnstin  does  not  appear  to  have  carried  out  the  liberal  and  truly  Chris- 
tian views  of  his  spiritual  superior,  Gregory.  His  want  of  humility  so 
offended  the  ministers  of  the  ancient  British  church,  who  had  maintained 
the  Christian  doctrine  amidst  the  changes  and  terrors  of  three  centuries, 
that  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  archbishop.  There  was  no 
union  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  British  church ;  and  Augustin 
threatened  that,  if  they  would  not  accept  peace  with  their  brothers,  they 
should  have  war  with  their  enemies.  The  vengeance  with  which  they  were 
threatened  finally  came  upon  them  in  the  massacre  of  Bangor.  On  that 
terrible  day,  when  Ethelfrith,  the  Bernician,  advanced  against  the  Britons, 
the  monks  of  Bangor,  who  had  fled  to  the  army  headed  by  the  chief  of 
Powis,  knelt  upon  the  battle-field,  and  prayed  for  the  safety  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  Pagan  Saxon  ordered  the  unarmed  band  to  be  massacred ; 
"  for  if  they  are  crying  to  God  for  my  enemies,  then  they  fight  against  me, 
though  without  arms." 

Before  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  in  616,  he  promulgated  a  code  of  laws, 
according  to  the  counsel  of  wise  men.  These  laws  were  a  collection  of  the 
ordinances  in  practical  application  amongst  the  Saxon  people  for  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  and  they  continued  in  force,  with  variation  that 
very  slightly  affected  their  principle,  for  several  centuries.  They  were  the 
Common  Law  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  reduced  in  Ethelbert's  kingdom  to  a 
statutory  form,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  They  were 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  every  offence 
against  person  and  property.  The  law  of  the  state  fixed  a  value  upon 
every  man's  life,  according  to  his  degree  ;  which  price,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  slain,  was  to  be  paid  to  his  relatives.  In  the  same  way  it  fixed  a 
tariff  upon  the  outrages  upon  a  man's  domestic  honour,  and  upon  all  per- 
sonal injuries  that  did  not  destroy  life.  The  evil  consequences  of  the 
infliction,  and  not  the  motive  of  the  offender,  regulated  the  amount  of  the 
amends.  These  "dooms,1*  as  they  were  called,  applied  only  to  freemen. 
The  greater  number  of  the  community  were  unfree.  There  were  poor 
freemen,  no  doubt,  who  held  land  upon  the  consideration  of  a  labour  rent, 
but  the  greater  number  of  all  labourers  were  serfs.  The  law  gave  compen- 
sation to  the  owner  of  a  slave  for  his  murder  or  mutilation  by  another,  but 
the  owner  was  himself  privileged  to  murder  or  mutilate  him  without 
accountability  to  any  earthly  tribunal  Pecuniary  compensation  for  any 
offence  the  serf  might  commit  was  out  of  the  question.  He  had  no  pro- 
perty, and  he  paid  by  yielding  his  body  to  the  lash. 

Bede  tells  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  King  Edwin  by  Paulinos  with 
his  usual  charming  simplicity.  Edwin  was  king  of  Northumbria.  His 
youth  had  been  one  of  exile  and  suffering.  He  had  regained  his  kingdom, 
and  had  married  the  Christian  daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent  Paulinos, 
an  ordained  bishop,  had  come  with  the  young  Princess  Ethelburga  to 
Edwin's  country,  and  had  sought  in  vain  to  convert  the  king.  An  assassin, 
sent  by  the  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  attempted  the  life  of  Edwin ;  but 
the  king  was  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  one  of  his  nobles,  who  interposed  his 
own  body  to  avert  the  death-stroke  from  his  lord.  At  the  same  hour 
Ethelburga  bore  a  daughter.  The  young  king  vowed,  that  if  he  could  obtain 
a  victory  over  him  who  had  sent  the  assassin,  he  would  renounce  his  idols. 
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The  victory  was  gained.  The  king,  proceeding  with  caution,  summoned 
Hie  council,  after  he  had  long  pondered  the  instructions  of  Panlinus.  Then. 
Fanlinns  discoursed  of  God  and  the  true  worship  with  Edwin  and  Coifi 
(the  chief  priest  of  heathendom),  and  the  king  and  the  priest  were  con- 
verted. The  idols  were  to  be  smitten  and  the  sacred  places  profaned ; 
bnt  who,  said  the  king,  will  accomplish  that  work  ?  Coin  answered,  "  I. 
For  who  is  fitter  to  destroy,  through  the  wisdom  given  unto  me  from  God, 
those  things  that  I  have  worshipped  in  my  ignorance  f  n  Then  Coifi 
mounted  a  horse,  and  took  a  lance,  in  defiance  of  the  ordinance  that  for- 
bade a  sacrificing  priest  to  ride,  except  upon  a  mare,  or  to  bear  arms ;  and 
he  hurled  his  lance  against  the  idol,  and  the  temple  was  set  on  fire. 

The  century  which  saw  the  establishment  of  Christianity  amongst  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  succeeding  century,  formed  a  period  of  incessant 
wars.  The  Pagan  princes  were  sometimes  in  the  ascendant ;  sometimes  the 
converted.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  800,  has  this  re- 
cord :  "  Ecgbryht  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons."  Egbert, 
the  son  of  Alckmund,  king  of  Kent,  had  claimed  the  crown  of  the  West 
Saxons  in  786  ;  but  Beortric  had  been  preferred,  and  for  fourteen  yean 
Egbert  had  been  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  On  the  death  of 
Beortric  by  poison,  prepared  by  his  wife,  Edburga,  for  his  friend,  Egbert 
was  at  once  chosen  as  his  successor.  The  Chronicle  continues :  "And  the 
same  day,  JSthelmund,  ealdorman,  rode  ont  from  the  Huiccii  at  Cyne- 
lnaeresford  (Eempsford).  Then  Weottan  the  ealdorman,  with  the  men  of 
Wiltshire,  met  him.  There  was  a  great  fight,  and  both  the  ealdormen 
were  slain,  and  the  men  of  Wiltshire  got  the  victory."  The  Huiccii,  or 
Wiccii,  were  men  of  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire. 

After  a  few  years  of  repose  the  people  of  Cornwall  and  Wales  were  in 
commotion ;  as  their  brethren  of  Armories  were  also  revolting  against 
Charlemagne.  There  was  always  this  sympathy  between  the  Britons  on 
either  side  of  the  Channel.  They  were  put  down ;  and  Cornwall  was 
nominally  united  with  Wessex,  but  remained  free  from  Anglo-Saxon 
occupation  for  centuries,  during  which  the  people  preserved  their  own 
language.  In  Mercia  there  was  usurpation  and  anarchy.  Egbert  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  asserted  that  supremacy  which  Wessex  never  lost. 
The  battle  of  EUundune  (Wilton) — the  great  struggle  between  Egbert  and 
Beornwulf— was  fought  in  828.  In  827,  Northumbria  had  submitted  to 
the  king  who  had  conquered  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Humber. 

Egbert  died  in  887,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ethelwulf,  who 
deputed  the  governments  of  Kent,  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  to  his  son 
Jfthelstan.  This  divided  sovereignty  was  probably  a  fatal  obstacle  to 
unity  of  action  in  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  terrible  Northmen, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Egbert,  had  begun  to  ravage  the  country.  The  North- 
men were  designated  as  Danes  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  they  were  not 
exclusively  natives  of  Denmark.  Their  home  was  the  sea.  The  ancient 
Scandinavia  could  never  have  been  very  fully  peopled ;  and  a  thousand 
years  ago  the  coasts  only  were  populous.  "  The  eldest  son  of  an  aristo- 
cratic house  inherited  the  family  property.  The  younger  ones  were  not 
indeed  quartered  on  their  own  country,  but  were  sent  forth  in  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  the  happier  lands  of  the  south.    From  these  expedi- 
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tiona  the  idea  first  sprang  of  making  permanent  conquests,  which  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  Scandinavian  dynasties  in  England."*  The  son  of 
a  king  or  chief,  who  had  a  maritime  command,  was  termed  a  Viking  ;  and 
thus  we  term  generally  those  fierce  captains,  whose  ravages  afflicted  our 
country,  so  exposed  to  their  incursions.  They  came  in  numerous  small 
vessels,  in  which  they  penetrated  narrow  rivers,  and  poured  down  upon 
defenceless  villages  and  unprotected  houses  of  religion.  They  distracted 
and  terrified  the  peaceful  inhabitants  by  their  combined  attacks  upon 
different  points.  In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  they  ranged  over  the 
English  Channel, — now  landing  in  Devonshire  to  be  defeated ;  now  worsted 
in  a  sea-fight  at  Sandwich ;  now  wintering  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  chroniclers,  in  Sheppey.  Then  they  arrived  with  a  mighty 
fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames — plundered  Canterbury  ;  sailed  up  to 
London  ;  and,  penetrating  into  Surrey,  were  defeated  and  driven  back  by 
Ethelwulf  and  his  son  Ethelbald.  The  warriors  fell  on  both  sides,  like 
corn  in  harvest. t  In  845,  after  a  winter  of  terrible  severity,  the  marauders 
entered  Paris  on  a  chilling  Easter-eve,  having  everywhere  left  the  traces  of 
their  ravages  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  inhabitants  fled  from 
Paris,  resigning  the  city  to  the  plunderers.  Charles  the  Bald,  by  an  enor- 
mous subsidy,  bought  off  their  retreat. 

Ring  Ethelwulf  had  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  wife  was  Osburga, 
the  daughter  of  Oslac,  his  cupbearer.  She  was  of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  from 
whom  Ethelwulf  himself  derived  his  lineage.  The  Saxon  kings  of  this 
period  claimed  no  absolute  lordship.  They  held  their  own  by  inheritance 
or  purchase.  They  disposed  of  their  acquired  property  by  will,  although 
certain  estates  always  went  with  the  crown.  That  property  was  scattered 
about  the  country.  In  the  royal  houses  there  was  no  great  pomp,  and 
very  little  of  what  we  call  comfort 

Asser  records  the  public  events  of  the  kingdom  up  to  the  year  866,  when 
Ethelwulf 's  fourth  son,  Alfred,  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds thus  : — "  I  think  right  in  this  place  briefly  to  relate  as  much  as  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  about  the  character  of  my  revered  lord  Alfred, 
king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  during  the  years  that  he  was  an  infant  and  a 
boy.  He  was  loved  by  his  father  and  mother,  and  even  by  all  the  people, 
above  all  his  brothers,  and  was  educated  altogether  at  the  court  of  the 

ting. His  noble  nature  implanted  in  him  from  his  cradle 

a  love  of  wisdom  above  all  things  ;  but,  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  by  the 

unworthy  neglect  of  his  parents  and  nurses,  he  remained  illiterate  even 

till  he  was  twelve  years  old,  or  more."  t    He  listened,  it  is  added,  to  the 

Saxon  poems  which  he  often  heard  recited,  and  easily  retained  them  in  his 

memory.       He  was  a  zealous  practiser  of  hunting  in  all  its  varieties. 

Asserts  charming  story  of  the  mode  in  which  Alfred  was  encouraged  by 

his  mother  to  learn  to  read,  evidently  belongs  to  a  much  earlier  period  of 

Alfred's  life  than  that  of  his  twelfth  year.     In  his  fourth  or  fifth  year  he 

•  Thorpe,  note  In  Lappesberg,  toI.  il.,  p.  17. 

f  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 

%  The  word»  of  Amet  are,  '•  illiterate*  perauuuit."  This  oertalnly  doee  not  war- 
wart  Hume's  interpretation,  *«  totally  ignorant  of  the  lowest  elements  of  literature/* 
even  if  we  aeeept  Aaeer'u  "  twelve  years  old"  ae  correct. 

o  2 
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was  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome.  In  353,  says  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
"  King  Ethelwulf  sent  his  son  Alfred  to  Rome. "  In  865,  we  find  in  the 
same  record,  "  King  Ethelwulf  went  to  Rome  in  great  state,  and  dwelt 
there  twelve  months,  and  then  returned  homewards."  His  marriage  to 
Judith,  daughter  of  the  French  king,  Charles  the  Bald,  and  his  death, 
about  two  years  afterwards,  are  subsequently  recorded ;  but  the  chroniclers 
make  no  mention  of  the  death  or  of  the  divorce  of  Alfred's  mother, 
Osburga.  Judith  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Ethelbald ;  but  this 
carriage  with  her  stepson  was  against  the  canons  of  the  church,  and 
Judith  was  sent  back  to  her  father.  We  find  in  one  of  the  HSS.  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  the  following  entry:  " Alfred  his  third  [fourth] 
son,  he  had  sent  to  Rome ;  and  when  Pope  Leo  heard  say  that  Ethelwulf 
was  dead,  he  consecrated  Alfred  king,  and  held  him  as  his  spiritual  son 
at  confirmation,  even  as  his  father  Ethelwulf  had  requested  on  sending 
him  thither."  The  second  journey  to  Rome  of  Alfred,  with  his  father, 
is  distinctly  recorded  by  Asser,  although  tho  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
only  mentions  the  first.  But  in  neither  authority  is  it  recorded  that 
Alfred  returned  with  his  father.  When  Ethelwulf  died,  Alfred  was  nine 
years  old. 

Ethelbald,  the  eldest  brother  of  Alfred,  had  met  Ethelwulf  with  unfilial 
hostility  when  he  returned  from  France  with  his  young  wife  ;  and  before 
Ethelwulf  *s  death  this  son  had,  by  a  compulsory  partition,  attained  the 
dominion  of  Wessex.  The  father  bequeathed  Kent  and  his  other  domi- 
nions to  his  second  son  Ethelbert.  After  the  death  of  Ethelbald,  if  he 
were  childless,  the  succession  of  Wessex  was  left  to  Ethelred,  the  third 
son,  and  to  Alfred.  In  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  decease  of  his 
father,  King  Ethelbald  died.  Alfred  was  now  twelve  years  old.  The 
two  younger  brothers  asserted  no  claim  to  the  separate  sovereignty,  and 
Ethelbert  of  Kent  was  king  also  of  the  other  dominions. 

The  Danes  were  again  in  fierce  activity.  They  landed  at  Southampton, 
and  plundered  Winchester.  They  landed  in  Thanet,  and  kept  Kei*t  in 
terror  by  their  predatory  excursions.  Regner  Lodbrok,  the  chief  who 
sailed  up  the  Seine  in  845,  and  carried  desolation  into  Paris,  was,  some 
years  after,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Northumbria.  Advancing  into  the 
country,  he  was  surrounded  and  overpowered,  and  was  cast  into  a 
dungeon  amidst  venomous  snakes.  To  revenge  his  death  his  sons  came 
in  great  power  to  England.  At  this  time  of  peril  Ethelbert  died.  During 
the  oight  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Ethelwulf,  two  of 
Alfred's  brothers  had  reigned.  Upon  the  two  younger  sons  now  rested 
the  destinies  of  England.  Ethelred  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Wessex  and  Kent.  Alfred  appears  to  have  had  a  responsible 
position.  He  is  called  "  Secundarius."  Some  conjecture  that  he  ruled 
over  a  small  district;  others  that  he  had  a  joint  authority  with  his 
brother.  The  year  868  was  a  year  of  famine,  and  with  the  infliction 
came  starvation's  sister,  pestilence.  Alfred  was  now  married.  His  wife 
was  Elswitha,  the  daughter  of  a  famous  ealdorman  of  Lincolnshire ;  and 
through  her  mother,  who  afterwards  lived  in  Alfred's  home,  she  was 
descended  from  the  royal  house  of  Mercia.     Alfred's  sister  had  been 

uried,  fifteen  years  before,  to  Burrhed,  king  of  Mercia. 
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In  868  the  Danes,  who  had  established  themselves  at  York,  crossed  the 
H  umber,  for  the  invasion  of  Mercia.  They  possessed  themselves  of  Not- 
tingham, where  they  wintered.  The  Mercian  king  immediately  sent  for 
succpur  to  his  brothers-in-law  of  Wessex ;  and  Ethelred  and  Alfred 
marched  to  his  assistance.  They  besieged  "the  house  of  caves,"  as 
Nottingham  was  called,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  quit  its  occupation, 
and  return  to  Northumbrian  But  there  was  no  safety  for  Southern  Eng- 
land while  the  invader  was  secure  in  the  north.  There  was  rest  for  a 
year ;  and  then  the  devastating  power  of  the  Dane  rolled  onward  like  a 
vast  engulphing  sea  that  no  barrier  could  shut  out.  In  870  the  Danes 
again  crossed  the  Humber.  * '  The  army,"  says  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
"rode  across  Mercia  into  East  Anglia,  and  took  up  their  winter  quarters 
at  Thetford."  Ingulphus,  the  abbot  of  Croyland,  details,  from  the  tradi- 
tionary relations  of  an  eye-witness,  the  course  of  this  devastating  march 
through  Lincolnshire  to  Norfolk.  The  Danes  crossed  the  Witham,  and 
entered  the  district  of  Kesteven.  Out  of  the  district  called  Holland  came 
forth  the  marshmen,  under  the  leading  of  earl  Algar.  The  moist  soil 
shook  beneath  the  tramplings  of  gathering  bands,  pouring  out  from  Deep- 
ing; Langtoft,  and  Boston.  The  lord  of  Brunne  came  with  his  followers. 
Tolios,  the  monk  of  Croyland,  threw  off  the  cowl,  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  fugitives,  who  had  rallied  round  him,  joined  the  united  forces. 
They  attacked  the  Northmen  in  their  advance,  and  drove  them  back  to 
their  earthworks.  The  alarm  went  forth  ;  and  the  ravagers  from  other 
parts  hastened  to  the  rescue.  Many  of  the  Mercians  fled  from  the  terror 
of  their  increasing  enemies.  But  Algar,  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  Mor- 
card,  the  lord  of  Brunne,  and  Osgot,  the  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
Tolius,  the  soldier  monk,  and  Harding  of  Rehale,  stood  firm,  through  an 
autumn  day  of  attack  and  repulse.  In  the  evening  the  Northmen  made  a 
feint  of  withdrawing  from  the  field.  The  English  rushed  forward  to  the 
pursuit.  The  Danes  rallied ;  and  a  noon  of  sagacious  resistance  was 
ended  in  a  night  of  carnage,  in  which  all  the  patriotic  chieftains  perished. 
A  few  of  their  followers  escaped  to  Croyland.  The  abbot  and  his  monks 
were  performing  matins,  when  the  terror-stricken  fugitives  told  of  the 
approaching  destruction.  Some  of  the  timid  prayer-men  took  boat  and 
left  their  fertile  gardens  and  their  sunny  orchards,  where  the  vines  and 
apple-trees  luxuriated  amidst  a  waste  of  waters,  to  hide  themselves  in  the 
marshes.  The  bold  and  the  aged  who  remained  at  their  altars  fell  in  one 
general  slaughter.  A  little  boy  only  was  spared  to  be  led  away  by  Sidroo, 
one  of  the  Danish  chiefs,  when  they  marched  forward  and  left  Croyland  in 
flames.  Onward  they  marched,  by  the  ancient  roads  which  cross  this 
land  of  fens,  to  Peterborough.  The  abbot  of  this  great  monastery  resisted 
the  assailants.  His  courage  was  unavailing.  All  perished ;  and  a  pile  of 
smouldering  ruins  alone  remained,  where  the  piety  of  many  generations 
had  heaped  up  precious  relics  and  costly  shrines.  The  boy  of  Croyland 
escaped  from  his  captivity,  and  from  him  the  narrative  attributed  to 
Ingulphus  was  stated  to  be  derived.  Onward  went  the  Northmen.  The 
abbey  of  Ely  was  ravaged,  as  Peterborough  and  Croyland  had  been,  and 
all  its  inmates  were  murdered. 

The  Danes  were  now  in  East  Anglia.    Edmund,  the  king,  obtained 
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mn  of  Oat  wpaiate  }mi*n  in  855.  He  fed  h*M  kb  rale  in  peace 
till  tab  fetal  iaTanaa,  wkk*  to  destined  to  end  tar  dominion  of  tt» 
Jtafte-Saxaa  no  in  that  put  of  the  isl«id.  la  a  battle  will  lagrar, 
th*  *rat  era*!  et  tfc*  Daaba  ekiefs.  Kdnund  was  takem  prima™  and 
alaia.  TV  pant  daigiT  of  Baj&aad  ■*»  dtawian  flow  ud  doorr  roond 
ta*  tmhn  aad  ta*  peopfa  of  Wtaaex.  Xottkuhria  na  in  tb*  f>ra  of 
Ik*  nokn  Gataiwa.  tat  Daw,  rated  onr  East  Aa^tia  :  Xema  wai 
ml  —1  uiawjate.  "Ian  jenr,*  irl.  «i»  d«  iiwdnca  ecocide, 
"A*  amj  oax  t»  Baa  ana,  ia  »"«ai :  aad  tana  dan  alter  tail,  two 
«f  ta*ir  eark  nd*  fcnk  Thai  EialwaK.  ta*  ea^arwja.  ■«  tan  at 
nVhaaH.  aad  ia*t»  ioajrin  afaiajt  taeav  aad  eM  taa  ii.-iorr ;  aad  then 
— »  «f  laeaa,  whiai  an—  Wan  StdWe,  ana  atain.  ikt  LawimiJitr 
tan.  ajag  I  iVitwt  aad  ASnd  k»  knaaer  kd  a  kvs*  tree  ta  Beading 
aad  lingat  a^iast  tk*  fg>  W«l  a"  ™  pwt  ane»  Ida  ™  wht 
kaad.*       rW    Tntan     witk    (^ni    i 


:  tuna—  ta*  TTiaiatii  aad  A*  Eta 


t  aape- 


tw«T  «    pNtTMa.  canaeaiLed   ta*  Saliva  =»  nrrint       "■EdanwaJl   I 

t*ak  is«  Iii*fc*d  a«I  Ai^i  is  S*«a«  fewtt  wunat  car  nana*  «»T 
at  fa  lian  "  A—  «"**  •*  Saa  atni  «f  ancat  m  su*  twaailv  adVaa>- 
apwi  *>  back  fata**.  Ia*  F*ivaa  wnnad  ta.  i.-jjmr  pvod.  aad 
ta*  'Tir  i  riiaai  «ea»  19  ft>a*  wiw."     TV  Itaasst  icny  n  imini  tats 
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during  the  life  of  his  brother,  had  held  a  secondary  place,  immediately 
npon  Ethelred's  death,  by  the  grace  of  God,  assumed  the  government  of 
the  whole  realm,  with  the  greatest  good-will  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom." 

Before  Alfred  came  to  the  throne,  he  had  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  population  over  which  he  was  to  rale.    He  him- 
self says,  "These  are  the  materials  of  a  king's  work,  and  his  tools  to 
govern  with ;  that  he  have  his  land  rally  peopled ;  that  he  should  have 
prayer-men,  and  army-men,  and  workmen."    The  peopling  of  the  land 
was  derived  from  a  systematic  occupation,  and  not  a  chance  establishment 
of  migratory  bands.    The  hide  of  land  was  the  estate  of  one  family.    The 
prayer-men  formed  a  very  large  body,  and  their  services  were  as  essential 
to  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  the  state  as  those  of  the  army-men. 
The  Church  kept  the  island  in  a  connection  with  the  European  community 
under  the  Boman  ecclesiastical  authority :  and  thus  prevented  it  halting 
while  other  countries  were  progressing.    In  their  own  localities  the  clergy 
were  necessarily  advancing  the  great  arts  of  life.    They  kept  alive  the 
emulation  of  the  cultivators.    They  had  the  trimmest  gardens  and  the 
most  productive  orchards.    Their  ponds  were  stored  with  the  choicest  fish. 
They  practised  the  healing  arts  before  medicines  and  surgery  were  profes- 
sions.    They  were  the  transcribers  of  books.    Their  breviaries  and  chroni- 
cles were  adorned  with  pictorial  representations,  more  powerful  often  than 
words.     They  were  musicians.    They  were  architects.    The  army-men, 
who  were  to  be  provided  with  weapons,  were  the  posse  comitatius — the 
national  levies,  headed  by  the  king,  his  ealdormen,  and  his  inferior  nobles. 
The  freemen  constituted  the  armed  force  of  the  shire,  and  the  ealdorman 
of  the  shire  was  their  chief.    The  division  of  the  country  into  shires,  hun- 
dreds, and  tithings,  made  the  calling  out  of  these  levies  a  matter  of  well- 
ordered  arrangement    The  third  class  of  tools  that  a  king  must  govern 
"with,  was  the  workmen.    The  greater  number  of  them  were  serfs ;  the 
king  knew  full  well  that  they  must  have  due  provision  for  their  physical 
wants — meat,  and  ale,  and  clothes,  and  what  else  is  needful.    There  was 
a  fond  for  the  poor  which  was  a  part  of  the  tithe  of  the  church ;  there  were 
altar  oblations.    The  Saxon  law  for  the  poor  was  strictly  a  law  of  settle- 
ment ;  and,  as  tho  serf  was  compelled  to  remain  in  one  place  and  one 
**"rice,  lus  lord  was  also  obliged  to  provido  for  him. 
to    *Tm  hi*  k^6^8  8»™  at  Wimborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  Alfred  marched 

-  ,  ***  tata  fought,  and  the  Saxons  were  reduced  to  a  small  band.    The 


— ^  Vjr*  agreed  to  quit  Wessex,  upon  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  The  next 
con2d  ercia  submitted  to  the  same  humiliating  conditions.  No  submission 
countrv*Ve  ^fcrcia  and  its  unhappy  king.  The  Danes  again  ravaged  the 
to  dio+'  ***** tb0  brother-in-law  of  Alfred  fled  from  the  shores  of  England 
aavJurr.    ****&*&  **  Eome.    Alfred's  sister  survived, 


•  and  probably  found  an 

wnl£   *,  ^^Aer  brother.    The  throne  of  Mercia  was  then  filled  by  Ceol- 

wma  «  tr***  ^^ise  £*ng,"  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  calls  him,  who 

he  had   h~?*  *°  ^**  c?Un*ry'    He  was  soon  dethroned  by  those  to  whom 

buaned  Jo*?01*6  B    ^"^tary.     In  Korthumbria,  the  Danes  became  esta- 

*6ttl«i^  "  «xi<l  tbat  year  (876)  Healfdeno  apportioned  the  lands 
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North  nmbria,  and  they  thenceforward  con  tinned  ploughing  and  tilling 
them."  But  the  ambition  of  the  Northmen  ni  still  ungated  :  they  aimed 
at  the  subjection  of  all  England.  As  Hollo  overran  Normandy,  and  wholly 
subdued  it,  at  this  very  time,  Healfdeno  and  Guthrum  Bought  to  conquer 
Wossex,  the  only  barrier  to  their  overwhelming  power.  Alfred,  for  seven 
years,  had  been  carrying  on  a  desultory  content,  with  no  marked  result. 
He  made  trace  after  trace  ;  he  exacted  oaths ;  he  received  hostages.  With 
the  exception  of  his  first  naval  battle,  in  875,  the  king  appears  to  have 
been  constantly  aiming  at  a  false  security  by  vain  negotiation.  A  reason- 
able explanation  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  Alfred's  conduct  at  this 
time  is  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  timid  Witan,  or  council  of  wise  men. 
The  king  had  no  power  of  himself  to  conclude  peace  or  make  war.  without 
the  authority  of  the  Witan.  The  catastrophe  justifies  this  interpretation. 
"  This  year  (878)  during  midwinter,  after  Twelfth-night,  the  army  stole 
away  to  Chippenham,  and  overran  the  land  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  cat 
down  there  ;  and  many  of  the  people  they  drove  beyond  sea,  and  of  the 
remainder  the  greater  part  they  subdued  and  forced  to  obey  them,  except 
King  Alfred  ....  He,  with  a  small  hand,  with  difficulty  retreated 
to  the  woods,  and  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  moors. "  * 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  notices  a  triumph  over  the  Danes  in  Devon- 
shire ;  and  then  takes  up  the  story  of  Alfred  again.  The  king  retreated 
to  the  woods  and  moors,  after  Twelfth-night,  in  878.  "  At  Easter,"  says 
the  Chronicle,  "  King  Alfred,  with  a  small  band,  constructed  a  fortress  at 
Athelney  j  and  from  this  fortress,  with  that  part  of  the  men  of  Somerset 
which  was  nearest  to  it,  from  tuns  to  time  they  fought  against  the  army." 
Utterly  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  sallied  forth  from  their 
coverts,  to  compel  the  pagans,  or  those  who  were  tinder  the  dominion  of 
the  pagans,  to  give  them  food.  Who  does  not  know  the  stories  wliich 
belong  to  this  period — the  story  of  Alfred  and  the  cakes  ;  of  Alfred  and 
St  Cuthbert ;  of  Alfred  disguised  as  a  minstrel  visiting  the  Danish  camp  1 
Such  narratives  may  not  be  very  authentic,  but  they  are  very  interesting. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  878,  the  Danes  were  at  Chippenham,  a 
royal  town  of  the  West  Saxons,  The  king  had  fied  no  one  knew  whither. 
The  invaders  sat  down  as  if  their  possession  were  never  to  be  disturbed. 
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To  tho  edge  of  their  camp  tha  king  pursued,  carrying  terror  with  hint  in 
unsparing  slaughter.  Shutting  themselves  up  in  their  fsstnesses,  they 
ventured  no  other  fight  in  the  open  field.  Bat  the  whole  country  in 
roused.  On  every  aide  the  Dane  waa  beleaguered.  No  supplies  could 
reach  his  starring  soldier* ;  and  after  fourteen  days  of  terrible  privation, 
Qathrnm,  the  conqueror  of  East  Anglia,  offered  to  give  hostages,  and  quit 
the  kingdom  of  Weasez.  Alfred  had  conquered  peace.  Bat  he  had  higher 
objects  than  the  humiliation  of  his  enemy.  The  Danes  bad  too  secure 
possession  of  East  Anglia  to  be  easily  driven  out.  There  they  had  become 
aettlen  and  cultivators.  They  had  entered  into  the  nationality  of  Eng- 
land. They  desired  to  enter  into  the  community  of  Christian  states,  and 
to  renounce  the  heathendom  which  they  had  brought  from  the  great  seats 
of  northern  superstition.  Gnthram,  the  king,  seven  weeks  after  his  sub- 
mission, was  baptized  with  thirty  of  his  officers  :  Alfred  being  hi*  sponsor, 
and  he  receiving  the  name  of  Athelstan.  "Alfred's  andGuthrum'a  Peace" 
waa  an  advance  towards  a  complete  nationality  which  was  to  be  perfected 
in  the  fulness  of  time  by  common  religion  and  common  laws. 

Quthrum,   after  making  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  shake  off  his 
allegiance,  died  in  800.     During  the  lew  years  of  rest  which  England  bad 
won  by  Alfred's  exertions,  the  Danes,  under  the  great  leader  Hasting,  had 
overrun  the  countries  of  the   Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Mease,  whilst 
France  had  purchased  exemption  by  paying  tribute.     In  883,  they  block- 
aded tho  Loire.     Having  concluded  a  trace  with  Fiance,  they  suddenly 
turned  to  England.     Alfred  bad  learned  the  true  defence  of  the  island,  and 
defeated  hia  enemies  at  sea.     In  881,  they  landed  in  Kent,  and  beaeiged 
Rochester.     Alfred  was  there  with  his  army,  and  drove  them  back  to  their 
ships.     In  894,  having  previously  established  a  landing  in  the  month  of 
the  Thames,  they  effected  another  landing  in  Kent,    Alfred  was  not  unpre- 
pared.    He  did  not  call  out  the  whole  adult  population  to  meet  the  in- 
vedoi-s,  but  had  made  a  wise  provision  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the  land, 
by  summoning  half  the  population  for  military  service,  leaving  the  other 
half  in  their  homes.     Each  half,  in  its  torn,  exercised  the  duties  of  war 
and  of  industry.     During  the  interval  of  peace,  he  had  also  created  a  navy. 
There  were  two  Danish  armies  to  encounter.    The  one  was  posted  on  tha 
is  coast.     On  the  Essex  coast  were 
follow  tha  fortunes  of  Hasting  if 
elf  between  the  two  armies.    The 
reflation.     Ha  agreed  to  leave  the 
i  sons  a*  hostages.     But  he  medi- 
l  returned  by  the  confiding  Saion. 
in  Kent  suddenly  marched  across 
.  be  effected,  Alfred  rattati  that 
irthmen  in  a  general  engagement, 
finally  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of 
The  king  blockaded  the  mgitvve, 
ic  of  the  colonists  of  East  Anglia, 
g  along  the  southern  coast,  attacked 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Inland, 
-,  who  had  remained  in  the  Swale, 
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vm  aafci  up  the  Thames,  aad  devastated  Meres*.  Bat  sjsmiuiu  the 
enemy  wh,  there  was  Alfred.  He  drove  him  out  of  Exeter.  He  rfcueiuil 
Mereu  of  it*  rxragers,  and  they  again  fled  to  the  Ue  ef  Menej.  They 
had  etUHAuhtd  en  affiance  in  East  Angtia,  and,  with  powafal  remforce- 
menta,  the  next  year  marrhed  aeroas  the  country,  and  took  pnaafsaimi  of 
Cheater.  Again  wae  Alfred  after  them ;  and  again  he  drove  them  to  the 
teat.  They  tared  their  ships  up  the  Thames  into  the  I^a,  where  they 
fortified  themselves.  The  Londoners  attacked  them,  bnt  wen  repulsed. 
It  was  the  approaching  harvest  time  of  896,  and  Alfred  brought  up  his 
army  to  prevent  the  invaders  from  gathering  the  corn.  The  Danes  rested 
securely  in  their  strong  position,  while  the  king  appeared  to  he  inactive. 
The  Danish  ships  were  in  the  Lea ;  the  srmy  waa  dose  at  hand  in  its 
entrenchments,  Alfred  turned  the  coarse  of  the  river  below  his  enemy's 
position.  The  channel  by  which  the  Danes  could  bring  out  their  Teasels 
became  dry.  The  labourers  upon  the  new  cuts  were  protected  by  Alfred's 
fortified  encampment  The  invading  army  then  marched  through  the 
midland  counties  to  the  Severn,  and  the  Londoners  seised  the  deserted 
vessels.  Hasting  entrenched  himself  at  Bridgnorth  during  the  ensuing 
winter ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  invaders  was  broken,  and  they  left  the 
country.  The  coast  wss  still  harassed  by  frequent  descents  of  the  piratical 
enemy.  The  great  general  now  became,  as  Southey  terms  him,  "  the  first 
English  admiral."  He  was  not  a  routine  administrator,  adhering  to  old 
models.  The  Saxon  ships,  as  ordinarily  built,  were  inferior  to  the  ssscs 
of  the  Northmen,  as  their  vessels  were  termed.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chroni- 
cle describes  Alfred's  preparation  for  naval  warfare  :  "Then  King  Alfred 
commanded  long  ships  to  be  built  to  oppose  the  asses ;  they  were  full-nigh 
twice  as  long  as  the  others  ;  some  had  sixty  oars,  and  some  had  more  ; 
they  were  both  swifter  and  steadier,  and  also  lighter  than  the  others. 
They  were  shapen  neither  like  the  Frisian  nor  the  Danish  ;  but  so  as  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  would  be  most  efficient"  With  these  ships 
Alfred  went  forth  to  his  sea-fights.  He  swept  the  coasts  wherever  the 
marauders  appeared,  and  with  a  terrible  severity  he  executed  the  men  he 
captured  as  pirates.  They  were  pirates  upon  the  largest  scale  that  had 
been  ever  seen ;  and  their  system  had  become  intolerable  throughout 
Europe.  The  great  enemy  was  at  length  completely  overcome.  The 
Danish  raven  was  no  more  seen  on  the  English  shores.  Alfred  secured 
his  kingdom's  peace  in  897.  Within  four  years,  in  901,  he  was  called, 
11  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest" 

This  great  Saxon  ruled  over  a  small  state,  but  his  exertions  had  a  world- 
wide influence.  Alfred  saved  England  from  foreign  domination.  He 
raised  her  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  maintained  her  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christian  communities.  He  was  the  first  who  clearly  saw  that  there  was 
a  people  to  be  instructed  and  civilised.  During  the  fourteen  years  ***** 
followed  the  peace  with  Guthrum,  his  great  works  were  the  establishment 
of  order,  the  consolidation  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  improvement  of  ha 
people.  He  gathered  around  him  learned  men  from  various  districts. 
They  read  to  him ;  they  interpreted  to  him.  In  884,  he  induced  Asser,  a 
Welsh  monk,  to  reside  with  him  during  a  part  of  the  year.  In  one 
sojourn  of  eight  months,  Aster  says,  "  I  translated  and  read  to  hi'm  what- 
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ever  books  lie  wished,  which  were  within  our  Teach ;  for  it  was  his  peculiar 
and  perpetual  custom,  day  and  night,  amidst  all  his  afflictions  of  mind  and 
body,  either  to  read  books  himself,  or  to  have  them  read  to  him  by  others." 
The  intellectual  labour  of  this  king  was  incessant.  He  founded  new 
religious  societies.  He  established  schools  in  the  various  towns.  He 
built  fortresses.  He  repaired  roads.  He  reconstructed  cities,  especially 
London,  out  of  the  ashes  of  a  desolating  warfare.  He  corresponded  with 
Borne,  by  ambassadors  and  by  letters.  He  maintained  a  communication 
with  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  what  strikes  us  as  most  remarkable, 
he  sent  a  bishop  with  bounteous  gifts  to  the  Syrian  Christians  in  India. 
The  overland  journey  to  the  coasts  of  Malabar  was  not  an  easy  under- 
taking in  those  days.  But  amidst  all  this  work  he  had  time  for  his  books. 
He  translated  "Bcstius,"  *  interspersing  the  original  with  constant  addi- 
tions from  his  own  rich  thoughts.  He  also  translated  Gregory's  "  Pas- 
torals," a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  each  bishop's  see,  with  the  injunction 
that  it  should  remain  in  the  minster,  unless  the  bishop  took  it  with  him, 
"or  it  be  lent  somewhere  till  somebody  wrote  another  copy."  Bede's 
TfaigK«h  History  was  rendered  by  him  from  Latin  into  Saxon ;  and  so  was 
the  ancient  History  of  Orceins,  to  the  geographical  portions  of  which  he 
made  interesting  additions.  Other  translations  are  ascribed  to  him. 
When  we  regard  this  man's  manifold  exertions,  we  naturally  ask  how 
these  tasks  were  accomplished  f  The  answer  is  given  by  the  familiar  story 
of  his  lantern  clock.  He  strictly  apportioned  his  time  to  the  performance 
of  his  several  duties.  To  note  the  progress  of  the  day  and  night,  he 
caused  wax-candles  to  be  made  of  equal  weight  and  size,  so  that  six 
candles  would  burn  for  twenty-four  hours.  Minuter  divisions  of  time  were 
marked  on  each  candle.  But  the  wind  blowing  through  the  churches  in 
which  he  worshipped,  and  the  halls  and  tents  in  which  he  studied,  made 
the  exposed  tapers  irregular  monitors.  He  remedied  the  difficulty  by 
inventing  the  horn-lantern. 

It  is  as  a  vigilant  administrator,  rather  than  as  an  original  legislator,  that 
the  civil  merits  of  Alfred  are  to  be  estimated.  The  peculiar  character  of 
his  code  of  laws  is  the  incorporation  of  the  commandments  delivered  to 
Moses,  and  the  precepts  of  Christ,  with  the  enactments  that  belonged  to 
the  social  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  In  the  religious  sanctions 
and  obligations  of  these  laws  we  trace  the  distinct  incorporation  of  the 
Church  with  the  State.  In  the  increased  sanctity  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  king,  we  see  how  a  dominant  monarchical  power  had  grown  out  of 
the  mere  chieftainship  of  the  earlier  rulers.  On  the  authority  of  some  of 
the  chroniclers  it  is  generally  believed  that  Alfred  divided  England  into 
counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  Malmesbury  says  : — "He  [Alfred] 
appointed  centuries,  which  they  call  'hundreds'  and  'decennaries,'  that  is 
to  say,  tithings ;  so  that  every  Englishman,  living  according  to  law,  must 
be  a  member  of  both.  If  any  one  was  accused  of  a  crime,  he  was  obliged 
immediately  to  produce  persons  from  the  hundred  and  tithing  to  become 
his  surety."    But  Mr.  Kemble  maintains  that  the  system  existed  long 

•  This  Lstln  book,  "De  Coniolatione  Philosophise,"  was  written  early  in  the- 
■hrih  eentury,  and  was  very  popular  In  the  middle  ages. 
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before  Alfred  ml  born,  not  only  in  other  German  land*  but  amongst 

onreclres.*    There  were  unquestionably  many  largo  diviaiooa  of  the  various 
Saxon  kingdom*  before  the  time  of  Alfred, 

The  system  of  surety  described  by  Halmesbury  is  known  to  ns  by  the 
common  name  of  frank-pledge.  Its  real  meaning  is,  the  pledge  of  peace. 
Throngh  en  early  mistake  of  one  Saxon  word  for  another—  Fneobonh  for 
Fllittboph— it  has  become  frank-pledge  or  free-pledge.  The  hundred  was 
a  collection  of  ten  titbinga  ;  and  had  its  monthly  meetings  also  as  a  court 
of  justice,  but  one  of  limited  powers.  The  great  conrt  was  the  shire-court 
Alfred  is  said  to  have  appointed  judges  distinct  from  the  general  autho- 
rities of  the  shires  or  hundreds.  But  the  duties  of  those  judges,  whether 
especially  selected  or  otherwise,  was  simply  presidential.  There  was  no 
evidence  to  balance,  circumstantial  or  direct  An  accused  person  might 
choose  to  rest  upon  testimony  of  character.  He  made  oath  as  to  bis  own 
innocence,  and  called  upon  a  certain  number  of  neighbour*  to  give  the  like 
testimony.  If  a  sufficient  number  made  oath  to  the  same  effect,  the 
accused  waa  free.  But  if  the  compurgation,  aa  it  was  called,  failed,  he 
had  then  to  appeal  to  the  "judgment  of  God,"  in  going  through  ordeals. 
The  whole  system  of  ordeal  was  necessarily  open  to  the  grossest  frauds. 
The  variety  of  customary  laws  in  the  different  districts  and  kingdoms  also 
caused  a  difficulty  in  the  administration  even  of  this  rude  justice,  which 
demanded  some  sagacity,  and  was  especially  embarrassing  to  judges  so 
ignorant  aa  Asser  has  described  those  of  Alfred's  time  to  have  been.  The 
king's  unremitting  efforts  seemed  to  have  been  directed  to  oorrect  the 
ignorance  of  those  in  authority.  The  principle  of  administration  which 
was  enforced  as  the  duty  of  the  reeves  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  laws  of  King 
Edward,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alfred  :— "  King  Edward  commands  all 
the  reeves  ;  that  ye  judge  such  doom  as  ye  know  to  be  most  righteous, 
and  as  it  in  the  doomsbook  stands.  Fear  not  on  any  account  to  pro- 
nounce folk-right ;  and  that  every  suit  hare  a  term  when  it  shall  be 
brought  forward,  that  ye  then  may  pronounce."  The  tenure  of  land  seems 
to  have  been  secured  upon  safe  and  uniform  principles.  Private  land  waa 
book-land — land  recorded  in  a  written  book,  or  charter.  A  turf  cut  from 
the  sward,  and  handed  over  to  the  purchaser  by  the  vendor,  was,  the  good 
old  Saxon  conveyance  of  land.  The  delivering  the  key  of  a  door  gave 
n  of  a  dwelling. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ward,  waa  probably  about  thirty  when  he  was 
;hoice  of  the  Witan.  But,  chosen  as  he  was  by 
title  to  the  throne  waa  contested  by  Ethelwold, 
rother  Ethelred  ;  who  seized  upon  some  royal 
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houses,  and  finally  fled  to  Northumbria,  where  the  Danes  chose  him  as 
supreme  king.  A  civil  war  now  ensued,  which  lasted,  with  various  for- 
tunes, for  four  years.  Bat  Ethelwold  at  length  fell  in  a  great  fight  in  East 
Anglia,  which  he  had  invaded  and  laid  waste.  His  death  put  an  end  to 
this  nnnataral  contention ;  and  Edward,  the  next  year,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Danes. 

King  Edward  possessed  the  indomitable  vigour  of  his  father,  however  he 
might  be  wanting  in  those  qualities  which  raised  Alfred  so  high  above  the 
mere  warrior.     His  sister,  Ethelfleda,  had  the  same  energy  of  character, 
and  cherished  the  same  resolve  to  consolidate  the  realm  of  England  under 
one  dominant  authority.    She  was  the  wife  of  Ethelred,  the  friend  of 
Alfred,  who  held  under  him  the  rule  of  Mercia.    He  died  in  912.     His 
widow  was  not  superseded  by  an  ealdorman,  or  sub-king.    She  was  "the 
Lady  of  Mercia ;"  and  wisely  and  bravely  did  she  govern.    There  was 
perfect  accord  between  the  king  and  the  sovereign  lady.    Ethelfleda  erected 
fortresses  to  protect  her  territory,  at  Bridgenorth,  Stamford,  Tamworth, 
Warwick  ;  while  Edward  fortified  Hertford  and  Witham.     But  active  as 
well  as  defensive  warfare  was  still  necessary.     In  911,  Hollo,  the  great  sea- 
king,  obtained  the  cession  of  that  duchy  of  France  to  which  the  Northmen 
gave  their  name.     This  conquest  offered  encouragement  to  new  attacks 
upon  Saxon  England.    Though  the  Danish  settlers  were,  for  the  most  part, 
Christian,  their  pagan  countrymen  continued  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
from  the  coasts  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria ;  and  the  old  contest,  in 
which  the  settler  and  the  pirate  were  united  against  Wessex  and  Mercia, 
'was  still  going  on.    The  Welsh,  too,  appeared  again  in  revolt.    Edward 
and  Ethelfleda  were  unwearied  in  their  resistance  to  the  powers  which 
assailed  them  in  so  many  directions ;  and  they  were  ultimately  successful. 
They  became  assailants,  too,  of  the  territories  which  had  been  subdued  by 
the  Northmen.    The  Danes  of  East  Anglia  swore  allegiance  to  Edward, 
who  had  possessed  himself  of  Colchester,  and  had  repaired  the  Roman 
walls  ;  and  Ethelfleda  compelled  the  Danish  garrisons  of  Derby  and  Lei- 
cester to  surrender,  and  the  Danes  of  York  to  submit  to  her  authority. 
^™aHy,  all  the  island  acknowledged  the  son  of  Alfred  as  lord  and  protector. 
The  heroic  lady  of  Mercia  died  at  Tamworth  about  the  year  920 ;  and 
£"™  annexed  Mercia  to  Wessex,  disregarding  the  claims  of  Ethelfleda's 

oaJ^rKtd  ***&  in  924.    He  named  his  eldest  son,  Athelstan,  as  his  suc- 

.-.  ^Mmeabury  records  that  Alfred  was  affectionately  attached  to 

bv  i*^*1  °*  ^^^i  **&  dedicated  him,  as  it  were,  to  war  and  dominion, 

MdTsT11,R  °n  the  ^autifal  boy  »  warlet  cloak,  a  diamond-studded  belt, 

booh   aJfe2XOll.SWow*  ***  *  8°lden  scabbard.    The  next  son,  Ethelward,  died 

crowuetd    *"  ****  **ther.     The  other  sons  were  under  age.     Athelstan  was 

sanctio nJJ*    ^**8»ton»  "*   924'     **  aPP««»  that  his  succession,  though 

formed    ^f  J**  **•  witan»  met  wMl  opposition;  and  a  conspiracy  was 

caUed  hv°ur     ^  a°d  Vui  out  *"*  eyeB-    T*16  leader  of  this  8cditio11  *• 

TJbe  ^i^*^68*™?  one  Elfred. 
bat  it  w»aTi^0f  Athelstan  was  spread  over  the  abort  term  of  fifteen  years, 
land.        ««  TK  c^lmin*tin^  IH}int  of  tno  glory  and  power  of  Saxon  Eng- 

•*  -°«  *e*ror  of  &*  a*™*"  according  to  Malmesbury,  left  him  the 
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undisputed  dominion  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  Northumbria. 
The  Danish  chieftain  of  that  district,  Sihtric,  acknowledged  Athelstan's 
supremacy,  and  received  his  sister  in  marriage.  The  alliance  was  soon 
dissolved.  The  history  which  bears  the  name  of  Matthew  of  Westminster 
records  that  the  Dane,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  renounced  his  wife 
and  his  faith  at  the  same  time  (a.d.  926).  Athelstan  was  preparing  to 
revenge  the  injmry,  when  Sihtric  died,  or  was  murdered.  His  sons  Outh- 
fric  and  Anlaf  fled,  when  Athelstan  led  an  army  into  Northumbria.  The 
vigorous  Saxon  annexed  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  to  his  dominions. 
The  power  which  Athelstan  had  thus  won  by  the  sword,  he  appears  to 
have  retained  in  peace  for  about  ten  years.  During  this  period  he  was 
the  protector  and  defender  of  deposed  and  exiled  princes.  Alan,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Brittany ;  Haco,  son  of  the  king  of  Norway  ;  and  Louis  IT. 
of  France,  all  found  refuge  in  England,  and  were  eventually  assisted  by 
Athelstan  in  regaining  their  dominions.  With  regard  to  Louis,  who  was 
his  nephew,  Athelstan  had  a  difficult  policy  to  pursue.  Hugh,  who 
married  Athelstan's  sister,  Edgiva  (then  dead),  was  one  of  the  great 
vassals  who  were  opposed  to  Louis  IV. ;  and  the  German  king  Otho,  who 
had  married  Elgifk,  another  sister,  had  invaded  the  French  dominions. 
But  Athelstan  held  firmly  to  the  interests  of  his  nephew. 

In  984,  a  league  against  Athelstan  was  formed  by  the  under-kings  of 
Scotland  and  Cumberland.  Athelstan  was  prompt  in  his  measures.  He 
inarched  into  Scotland  with  a  great  army,  and  his  fleet  ravaged  the  coast 
as  far  as  Caithness.  The  Danes,  the  Scots,  and  the  Welsh  appeared  in 
arms.  Anla£  who  had  obtained  dominion  in  Ireland  and  the  Western 
Isles,  with  upwards  of  six  hundred  ships,  entered  the  Humber.  All  the 
North  was  in  insurrection.  All  the  South  and  East  went  forth  to  uphold 
the  integrity  of  the  kingdom.  The  army  of  Athelstan  was  encamped  on 
the  Scottish  borders  of  Northumberland,  according  to  Camden.  The 
king  commanded,  with  Edmund  his  brother ;  and  the  chancellor  Turketul 
led  the  Londoners.  Then  was  fought  the  battle  of  Brunan-burh,  "  the 
bloodiest  fight,  say  authors,  that  ever  this  island  saw."  * 

This  decisive  conflict,  by  which  the  confederacy  against  the  Saxon 
power  was  completely  overthrown,  left  Athelstan  in  peace  for  his  few 
remaining  years.  He  promulgated  a  code  of  laws,  as  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  done.  They  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  age.  Athelstan  died  in  the  year 
940,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury,  where  what  is  called 
his  tomb  is  still  shown.  The  memory  of  the  great  Saxon  king  still  lingers 
then,  and  in  many  other  towns  in  the  west  of  England. 

According  to  the  chroniclers,  Edmund  the  Etheling  was  only  eighteen 
when  he  came  to  the  crown.  The  removal  of  the  vigorous  Athelstan  was 
the  signal  of  fresh  troubles.  Anlaf  was  called  from  Ireland,  and  set  up 
by  the  Northumbrians  as  their  king.  He  concluded  a  successful  treaty 
with  Edmund,  but  soon  after  died.  His  son  could  not  uphold  the  power  ; 
and  the  district  was  again  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of 
Wessex.    Edmund  had  also  subdued  the  Britons  of  Cumbria  ;  and  had 

•  Hilton's  "History  of  England,"  book  v. 
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granted  their  lands  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  under  the  condition  of  mili- 
tary service.  The  young  warrior-king  did  not  long  enjoy  hia  peace,  or 
enforce  hia  fealty.  In  the  year  946,  whilst  celebrating  the  festival  of 
St  Angustin,  he  was  assassinated  by  an  outlaw  whom  he  had  banished. 

Edred,  the  brother  of  Edmund,  succeeded  to  the  throne.    He  was  of 
feeble  constitution  and  of  a  confiding  temper.    His  first  adviser  was  the 
Chancellor  Turketul,  who  had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Brunan-burh.    In  a 
few  years  the  statesman  devoted  himself  to  religion,  and  became  abbot  of 
Croyland.    Dunstan,  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  now  became  the  chief 
director  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  country.    This  king  and  ruler  of  the 
king,  "  Rex  et  Regis  Imperator,"  as  he  is  styled  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
hud  been  educated  in  the  Monastery  of  Glastonbury,  and  had  passed  his 
youth  at  the  court  of  Athelstan.    Driven  from  the  favour  of  this  king  by 
bis  pretensions  to  supernatural  communications,  and  those  superior  talents 
and  acquirements  which  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  sorcerer,  he  was 
persuaded  by  his  uncle,  Athelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  exchange 
the  seductions  of  the  court  for  the  severities  of  the  cloister.    In  Edmund's 
reign  Dunstan  became  abbot  of  Glastonbury.     He  is  stated  to  have  refused 
the  see  of  Winchester,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Edred.    He  was  plan- 
ning a  real  revolution— the  establishment  of  the  monastic  rule  in  England, 
and  the  concurrent  supremacy  of  the  papal  power.    The  first  ecclesiastical 
establishments  were  of  the  monastic  character.    Certain  brethren,  with  a 
head  or  bishop,  were  planted  in  populous  places,  and  lands  were  assigned 
to  them  for  their  support    From  these  houses  were  teachers  sent  forth  to 
•collect  the  people,  for  prayer  and  for  exhortation,  around  holy  crosses,  or 
in  convenient  buildings.    As  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  population 
became  a  consequence  of  the  progressive  cultivation  of  the  land,  the 
going  forth  from  the  monastery  of  ministers  of  religion  into  surrounding 
districts  became  inconvenient ;  and  churches  were  planted,  where  a  daily 
Bervioe  was  performed  by  a  resident  priest.    These,  too,  had  lands  assigned 
for  their  support    The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  the  leading  principle  to 
be  contended  for,  in  tnalring  the  Church  Romish  instead  of  national. 
Although  the  strict  canons  of  the  Anglo-Church  did  not  recognise  a 
*n*rned  priesthood,  the  law  of  celibacy  had  never  been  rigidly  enforced, 
especially  amongst  the  parochial  clergy.     The  conventual  churches  were, 
in  many  cases,  served  by  what  we  call  seculars.    This  state  of  things 
^patan  came  to  break  down.     In  the  place  of  the  married  priests  in 
soM-h*™**  PftI*anc8»  m&  °f  tk°  seculars  in  the  conventual  churches,  he 
ng       to  establish  an  order  set  apart  from  the  world,  in  the  seclusion  of 
tne  monastery 

subdued ^  ^re^B  Te*&*>  Northumbria,  which  had  revolted,  was  finally 
goverum  '  *****  &Irvd,  having  devastated  the  land,  changed  its  form  of 
king  stview**  ^  re<*tIce^  **  ^ram  a  kingdom  to  an  earldom.  The  sickly 
Saxonsu  J***18*1?  til6  "overeign  of  the  "fourfold  empire  of  the  Anglo- 
laam  thslt  Northumbrians,  Pagans,  and  Britons."  From  this  titlo  we 
who  were  ^°tXie  °*  *^°  dominions  were  held  under  Danish  chieftains, 
in  95^  *^  unconverted,  and  were  denominated  Pagans.    Edred  died 

^*   *ho,  during  tig  abort  Wjgn  0f  six  years,  had  been  twice 
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ii jrritd,  bad  left  two  very  yonng  uu  Edwy.  called  the  Fair,  snecendsd 
la  the  throne  of  bis  uncle,  by  the  voice  of  the  Wi  tan,  at  the  agi  of  sistcen, 
or,  at  the  moat,  eighteen.  The  counsellor!  that  he  found  in  poaaesaion  of 
power,  were  Dnnstan  and  bia  friends,  the  leaden  of  a  gnat  party-  Edwy 
demanded  of  Dunstsn  an  account  of  the  tnat  reposed  in  him  as  the 
treasurer  of  Edred.  Dnnstan,  in  return,  Seized  upon  a  alight  violation  of 
propriety  on  the  part  of  Edwy,  to  insult  and  degrade  him. 

The  coronation  of  the  young  king  followed  quickly  after  bia  accession. 
Hi*  Witan  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  before  the  altar 
he  had  himaelf  taken  the  oath  to  bia  subjects.  The  coronation  feaat 
succeeded.  The  king  retired  early.  The  assembly  murmured  at  his 
absence.  Dnnstan  and  another  went  forth ;  and,  bunting  into  Edwy's 
private  chamber,  found  him  in  the  company  of  Elgin,  and  her  mother 
Ethelgiva.  The  abbot  seized  the  youth,  and  forcibly  dragged  him  bask 
to  the  halL  Dnnstan  waa  banished ;  and  the  king  threw  himaelf  into  the 
handa  of  the  party  who  were  oppeeed  to  the  great  abbot'*  authority. 
Edwy't  new  counsellors  advised  strong  measures  against  their  opponents  ; 
and  their  opponents  revenged  themselves  by  loading  the  king  and  bis 
female  frienda  with  obloquy.  Edwy  met  the  scandal  as  alone  it  could  be 
met.  Elgiva  became  bis  wife.  A  plot  waa  now  got  np  to  separate  the 
young  queen  from  her  husband,  under  the  plea  that  the  marriage  was 
within  the  forbidden  degrees.  They  wen  "to  geaybbe," — too  nearly 
related.  There  was  no  solemn  act  of  separation.  Upon  the  banishment 
of  Dnnstan,  there  was  soon  a  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Edwy.  Odo, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  Dana.  His  influence  in  Northnmbria 
was  very  great,  and  he  instigated  a  general  rising  in  that  old  settlement  of 
the  Danes.  In  a  very  abort  tine,  Edwy  hud  to  divide  his  dominion  with 
his  brother  Edgar,  who  was  set  up,  not  as  a  sub-ruler,  but  as  a  sole  king. 
The  rebellious  subject  came  to  Edwy  and  bia  queen  with  the  terrible 
power*  of  the  Church.  He  dragged  Elgiva  from  her  husband,  and  we 
hear  uo  more  of  her.  A  lady,  aftor  fearful  ill  treatment,  was  murdered  at 
Gloucester,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  thia  waa  Elgiva,  or,  as  some  pre- 
tend, her  mother  Ethelgiva.  At  Gloucester  also  died  Edwy,  after  a  reign 
of  four  yean.  Whether  be  was  murdered,  or  whether  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  we  are  not  satisfactorily  informed. 

'"""  ■**■  •*'"  -  ■»■»■  *■»"  —»>— .  Edwy  was  removed.  He  was  only 
(tween  him  and  his  brother.  Dun- 
and  there  waa  no  formidable  barrier 
came  bishop  of  Worcester.  He  was 
a  at  the  same  time  with  Worcester, 
j  his  devoted  supporters.  Odo,  the 
o  Worcester,  named  him  aa  arch- 
is  own  successor  ;  and  averred  that 
.fiueuce  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Upon 
within  two  yean  of  that  of  Edwy, 
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earned  on  no  war  in  this  island.  The  country,  too,  was  unmolested  by 
tho  rovers  of  the  Baltic.  Edgar  had  been  educated  under  the  care  of  a 
Dane  ;  and  he  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Danish  population. 
Amongst  these  he  naturally  found  partisans  instead  of  rebels.  During 
the  reign  of  Edgar  we  find  many  proofs  of  a  vigorous  administration. 
Dunstan  was  his  constant  director.  Under  him  we  recognise  in  the  laws 
of  Edgar  a  much  stronger  monarchical  tone  than  Alfred  or  Athelstan 
ever  ventured  to  assume.  In  Edgar's  charters  the  king's  titles  are  set 
forth  in  the  most  inflated  style.  Dunstan  wielded  a  despotic  power ;  and 
he  preserved  a  show  of  tranquillity.  The  most  horrible  punishments 
were  inflicted  upon  offenders.  The  dues  to  the  Church  were  exacted  with 
a  severity  almost  beyond  belief.  The  king  was  the  ready  instrument  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  his  reign.  Whenever  we  can  distinctly  see 
Edgar  himself  through  the  extravagant  praises  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
monastic  writers,  we  find  a  selfish,  arrogant,  and  cruel  prince.  The  story 
of  his  marriage  with  Elfrida,  even  as  recorded  by  his  panegyrists,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  this.  Edgar  heard  of  Elfrida's  beauty,  and  sent  his 
favourite,  Athelwold,  to  report  to  him  if  the  universal  praise  was  true. 
Athelwold,  becoming  violently  in  love  with  the  lady,  spoke  disparagingly 
to  the  king  of  her  attractions ;  and  subsequently  married  her.  The 
truth  came  to  Edgar's  knowledge ;  and  he  announced  to  his  thane  that 
he  would  visit  him  and  his  bride.  The  terrified  Athelwold  exhorted  his 
wife  to  exhibit  herself  as  a  slattern,  and  to  conceal  her  fascinations  under 
a  coarse  deportment.  Tho  ambitious  woman  had  another  policy.  She 
put  on  her  gayest  adomings  and  her  most  encouraging  smiles.  Edgar 
and  Elfrida  came  to  a  perfect  understanding.  Athelwold  was  run  through 
by  the  king  with  a  javelin,  when  hunting  with  him.  Elfrida  became 
Edgar's  queen. 

Edgar  had  been  king  fourteen  years  before  he  was  consecrated,  a  circum- 
stance of  which  no  adequate  explanation  has  been  offered  by  any  historian. 
The  ceremony  was  at  last  performed  at  Bath  with  great  pomp.  Within 
two  years  Edgar  died.  He  left  two  sons.  Edward,  the  child  of  his  first 
wife,  Ethelfleda,  was  thirteen  years  old  at  his  father's  death.  Ethelred, 
the  son  of  Elfrida,  was  only  seven.  The  question  of  succession  to  the 
vacant  throne  was  immediately  raised.  A  strong  party  of  the  nobles 
demanded  that  the  choice  between  Edward  and  Ethelred  should  be  deter- 
mined by  election.  Dunstan,  by  one  of  his  vigorous  movements,  quelled 
the  dispute ;  and  presenting  Edward  to  the  assembled  thanes  and  eccle- 
siastics at  Winchester,  consecrated  him  on  the  spot.  The  reaction  of 
violence  now  commenced.  The  Benedictines  had  expelled  the  secular 
from  the  conventual  churches ;  the  married  priests  had  been  ejected 
{heir  parishes.  Now  one  ealdorman  expelled  the  monks  from  the 
whilst  another  upheld  them  in  their  possessions.  Many  oj 
clergy  had  fled  to  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Edgar.    They 

At  their  head  was  a  bishop  named  Beornhelm,  a  Scottish 

bishop.    The  great  parties  were  headed  by  the  most  powerful 

*     -lesiastics.    In  978,  Dunstan  being  the  adviser  and  controllei 

tie  had  been  of  his  father,  the  young  king  was  sacrificed  as 

y  those  opposed  to  the  monastic  domination.    His  aban- 
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doneil  step-mother,  who  hated  him  foe  standing  in  the  way  of  her  son's 
elevation,  was  included  in  the  plot  At  Corfe,  a  royal  manor,  redded 
Elfridu  and  Ethelred.  Edward  had  been  hunting  at  Wareham,  and  became 
separated  from  his  companions.  A  dwarf  appeared  oat  of  the  forest- 
coverts,  and  proposed  to  guide  him  to  a  place  of  rest  and  refreshment. 
He  reached  the  house  of  the  widowed  queen,  who  met  him  at  the  door 
with  a  betraying  kiss.  She  brought  oat  wine  to  the  wearied  boy ;  and  aa 
he  lifted  the  goblet  to  his  lips,  sitting  on  his  horse,  he  was  stabbed  in  the 
back.  Ethelred  whs  only  ten  years  eld  when  this  murder  took  place. 
Dunstan  hated  Mm,  and  he  appears  to  have  continued  his  hostility  up  to 
nearly  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Ethelred's  reign.     He  had,  however,  retained  his  archbishopric 

There  had  been  no  attack  of  the  Danes  since  the  reign  of  Athelitan. 
In  660,  Sweyn,  the  banished  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  devastating 
the  British  shores.  Southampton  was  "ravaged  by  a  ship  force,  and  the 
most  part  of  the  townsmen  slain  and  led  captive.  And  that  same  year 
was  Tanet-land  ravaged."  In  B81,  "was  much  havoc  done  everywhere  by 
the  sea-cosat,  as  well  amongst  the  men  of  Devon  as  among  the  Welsh." 
In  982,  "landed  among  the  men  of  Dorset,  three  ships  of  pirates;  and 
they  ravaged  in  Portland.  That  same  year  London  was  burnt. "  Tbeao 
are  the  simple  notices  of  the  Saion  Chronicle.  In  a  few  years  the  attacks 
of  the  Danes  became  more  systematic.  In  691,  they  landed  in  East 
Anglia  ;  and  here,  alone,  they  found  a  sturdy  resistance,  amongst  those  of 
their  own  lineage.  Brithnortb,  the  ealdorman,  met  them  with  a  courage 
which  has  been  celebrated  in  Saxon  verse  ;  but  at  Maldon  he  fell  by  the 
"hassagay" — a  weapon  of  which  the  fierce  Saracens  had  shown  tlieuse  to 
the  fiercer  pirates.  The  Danes  ravaged  Ipswich.  "  And  in  that  year  it 
was  decreed,  that  tribute,  for  the  first  time,  should  be  given  to  the  Danish 
men,  ou  account  of  tie  great  terror  which  they  caused  by  the  sea-coast. 
That  was  at  first  ten  thousand  pounds :  this  counsel  advised  Erst  Arch- 
bishop Sidric."  *  Again  and  again  came  the  Danes  ;  for  they  had  found  a 
more  certain  treasure  in  the  Dane-geld — the  tribute  which  the  cowardice 
of  the  government  levied  upon  the  people — than  in  any  casual  plunder  of 
towns  and  villages.  Treachery  and  rivalry  were  in  the  court  and  the 
camp.  The  army  was  undisciplined.  Their  ' '  commanders,  if  ever  they 
met  to  confer,  immediately  chose  different  aides,  and  rarely  or  never  united 
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of  St.  Brice,  the  king  issued  order*  for  a  massacre  of  the  Danes  within  the 
district  over  which  lie  had  authority.  On  that  terrible  18th  of  November, 
"  as  common  lama  telleih,  this  murder  began  at  a  little  ton  in  Hertford- 
shire, within  twenty-four  miles  of  London,  called  Welwynne."  •  This 
place  is  not  far  from  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  terri- 
tory ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  people  were  much  intermixed.  Hen, 
women,  children,  wen  indiscriminately  butchered.  The  sister  of  Sweyn, 
the  Northman,  who  was  married  in  England,  and  had  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  was  amongst  ths  victims.  Id  the  agony  of  her  last  hours  thu 
heroic  Gunhilda  warned  her  murderers  that  a  terrible  retribution  wonld 
come  upon  England  for  this  national  crime.  In  leas  than  a  year  Sweyn 
was  in  the  land  with  Ere  and  desolation. 

From  the  year  1003  to  1007,  the  retribution  which  Gunhilda  had  fore- 
seen was  going  on.  Devastation  came  after  devastation,  and  tribute  was 
exacted  after  tribute.  The  people  in  a  brief  time  would  pay  no  longer ; 
and  a  bolder  and  wiser  policy  was  adopted.  A  man  in  harness  was  to  be 
furnished  from  every  eight  bides  of  land,  and  a  vessel  from  every  three 
hundred  and  ten  hides.  But  vessels  of  war  and  men  in  harness  are 
worthless  without  brers  and  faithful  leaders,  and  at  this  period  there 
was  treachery  on  every  side.  Alfric,  the  earl  of  Mercia,  again  and  again 
betrayed  his  country.  The  king's  favourite,  Edric,  after  a  series  of 
intrigues  against  his  weak  master,  finally  joined  the  Danes  with  a  large 
bod;  of  men. 

There  came,  at  last,  a  fleet  from  Denmark— not  for  plunder  or  tribute, 
but  for  conquest     The  chief  devastator  had  been  Thnrkill,  who  for  three 
years  bad  been  carrying  on  a  predatory  war  on  bis  own  account.     But  in 
1013,  having  received  a  vast  sum  from  Ethelred,  he  became  a  mercenary 
under  the  English.     The  king  of  Denmark  came  with  his  great  fleet, 
decorated  with  all  the  tawdry  devices  of  barbaric  pomp,  to  carry  on  a  war 
of  extermination.     His  commands  were  to  ravage  the  fields,  to  burn  the 
houses,  to  put  every  male  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.     Lighting  bis  war- 
beacons  wherever  he  went  on  his  march  from  the  Hnmber,  he  was  at 
length  under  the  walls  of  London.      Ethelred  and  his  Danish  officer, 
Thnrkill,  successfully  defended  the  city.     Sweyn  retreated  to  Bath,  and 
the*  proclaimed  himself  king  of  England,  and  received  homage  from  all 
e  north.     Ethelred  now  fled  to  the 
The  country  was  subdued  ;  the 
Kichard  of  Honnandy.     Ha  had 
■eceived  with  kindness.     In  1014, 
son  Canute  as  king ;  but  Ethelred 
to  in  England,  clergy  and  laity ;" 
h  king  a*0"14  U  ?  ?T       T 
D.S  tof?  »  England  who  made  , 

^vldWsesU™  of  a  large  portion 
lbe  *?£XZdA  power  with  his  old 
"'  k^o>nTby  bis  bodily 
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strength,  which  gave  him  the  name  of  "  Ironside,"  and  by  his  energetic 
valour,  to  he  that  leader  which  the  Saxon  race  had  so  long  needed.  Edric 
was  circumventing  Edmund  at  every  step.  In  the  meantime  Canute  was 
establishing  his  full  claim  to  sovereignty.  In  the  April  of  1016,  Ethelred 
died.  The  citizens  of  London  proclaimed  Edmund  king.  A  council 
sitting  at  Southampton,  which  had  previously  decreed  that  every  Danish 
king  should  be  an  outlaw,  took  the  oaths  to  Canute.  There  was  instant 
preparation  for  war  on  either  side.  Canute  had  a  great  fleet  in  the 
Thames.  Edmund  would  have  cleared  the  land  of  his  enemies,  but  for 
that  false  confidence  which  had  ruined  his  father.  He  trusted  once  more 
to  Edric ;  and  in  the  moment  of  victory,  the  betrayer,  who  had  a  com- 
mand in  the  Saxon  army,  suddenly  cried  out,  "  Flee,  English,  flee ;  dead 
is  Edmund."  Tho  English  fled.  Edmund  and  Canute  agreed  to  divide 
the  sovereignty.  In  a  very  short  time  Edmund  died,  and  his  death  is 
attributed,  reasonably  enough,  to  Edric.  The  traitor  was  subsequently 
slain  by  Eric  of  Northumbria. 

Canute  the  Dane  was  in  1017  sole  king  of  England.  He  called  upon 
the  Witan  to  annul  the  division  of  tho  kingdom,  by  declaring  that 
Edmund  had  reserved  no  right  of  succession,  and  that  Canute  was  to  be 
the  guardian  of  his  children.  This  guardianship  consisted  in  outlawing 
them.  The  infant  boys  were  sent  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  with  such  inti- 
mation of  the  usurper's  wishes  as  an  unscrupulous  prince  would  have 
readily  acted  upon.  But  the  king  of  Sweden  removed  them  to  a  safe 
asylum  in  Hungary.  The  children  grew  to  manhood ;  and  the  younger, 
Edward,  became  the  father  of  Edgar  Atheling,  and  of  Margaret,  the 
queen  of  Malcolm  of.  Scotland.  Edwy,  the  brother  of  the  heroic  King 
Edmund,  was  slain  by  command  of  Canute.  There  were  two  other  clai- 
mants to  the  English  throne,  Edward  and  Alfred,  the  sons  of  Ethelred  by 
his  wife,  Emma  of  Normandy.  Their  rights  were  asserted  by  their  uncle 
Richard ;  but  Canute  settled  the  dispute  by  marrying  their  mother.  The  for- 
feited property  of  the  English  nobles  was  now  bestowed  upon  Danes.  A  law 
imposed  a  fine  upon  any  township  where  a  Dane  was  killed.  The  Danish 
thanes  were  surrounded  by  their  countrymen  in  the  great  cities.  London, 
which  had  so  stoutly  resisted  the  intruders,  received  their  yoke.  But 
Canute  was  not  a  barbarous  conqueror.  When  he  ceased  to  be  an  enemy 
of  England  he  became  its  real  Mend.  His  power  was  too  strong  to  be 
disputed ;  and  he  therefore  wielded  it  with  moderation,  after  the  contest 
for  supremacy  was  fairly  over.  He,  the  emperor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as 
he  chose  to  be  called,  was  also  king  of  Swedes,  and  Danes,  and  Norwe- 
gians. He  was  an  unmitigated  despot  in  his  own  half-Christian  lands ; 
but  he  adapted  his  English  rule  to  the  higher  civilisation  of  his  most 
important  kingdom.  In  1030  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  with  his 
staff  and  wallet ;  and  on  his  return  to  Denmark  he  sent  a  letter  to  "  all 
the  nations  of  the  English,"  in  which  there  is  a  passage,  of  which  the 
humility  and  justice  may  well  make  us  believe  that  Canute  was  not  cor- 
rupted by  power  and  prosperity.  The  well-known  legend  of  his  rebuke  to 
his  courtiers  is  calculated  to  prove  the  same  thing.  Canute  died  in  1086, 
at  Shaftesbury,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

Canute  had  two  sons  previous  to  his  marriage  with  Emma  of  Normandy. 
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They  were  illegitimate.    The  one  was  Sweyn ;  the  other  Harold,  called 
Harefoot     His  legitimate  son  by  Emma  was  Hardicanate.     At  the  time 
of  Canute's  death,  the  two  sons  of  Ethelred,  also  the  children  of  Emma, 
were,  living  in  Normandy.    The  two  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside  were  in 
Hungary.    Of  these  possible  claimants  to  the  crown  of  England,  Harold 
was  the  only  one  in  the  country.    Sweyn  had  the  kingdom  of  Norway 
assigned  to  him  in  his  father's  lifetime ;  Hardicanute  was  in  Denmark. 
The  great  nobles  were  divided  as  to  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  Danish 
king;  but  at  a  Witenagemot  held  at  Oxford,  it  was  decided  that  Mercia 
and  Northumbria  should  be  assigned  to  Harold ;  whilst  Wessex  should  bo . 
held  by  Emma,  as  regent  for  her  son  Hardicanute,  who  remained  in  his 
Scandinavian  kingdom.    There  was  a  strong  party  in  Wessex,  who  would 
have  preferred  the  sons  of  their  old  Saxon  king  Ethelred.    Edward,  in 
consequence,  came  over  with  Norman  soldiers.     But  these  new  followers 
of  an  English  prince  were  hateful  to  the  people  ;  and  Edward  very  soon 
gave  up  an  enterprise  which  involved  so  much  of  personal  risk.     A 
similar  attempt  of  his  brother  Alfred  had  a)  tragic  ending.    With  a  few 
adherents  he  landed  in  Kent,  and  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where  the 
people  gladly  received  him.    Ethelnoth,  the  archbishop,  welcomed  the 
exile  ;  for  Harold,  who  had  claimed  to  be  supreme  king  over  all  England, 
was  living  an  infamous  life,  and  the  archbishop  had  refused  to  consecrate 
him.     The  unfortunate  Alfred  was  the  victim  of  an  abominable  plot ;  and 
was  seduced  into  the  rash  step  of  placing  himself  in  the  power  of  an 
unscrupulous  tyrant.     A  letter  had  been  written  in  the  name  of  his 
mother,  urging  her  son  to  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  kingdom.  When 
Alfred  had  advanced  into  the  country,  earl  Godwin,  who  had  supported 
the  claims  of  Hardicanute,  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  conducted 
him  to  Guildford.    In  the  night,  the  weary  adventurers  were  seized  and 
manacled.     There  are  various  narratives  of  their  subsequent  fate.     Some 
write  that  the  greater  number  were  massacred ;  and  that  Alfred  was 
blinded,  and  finally  put  to  death  at  Ely.    The  mother  of  Alfred  fled  to 
Bruges;  and  Harold  was  proclaimed  king  of  all  England.     He  died  in 
1039.     Hardicanute  was  now  invited  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant 
throne.      His  election  equally  satisfied  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.     A 
deputation  was  sent  to  Bruges  to  conduct  him  and  his  mother  to  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  ships  which  Hardicanute  had  intended  for  a  hostile  descent 
bore  him  to  the  Thames  for  a  peaceful  coronation.     There  were  some 
proscriptions  ;  and  there  was  extravagant  taxation,  which  drove  the  people 
of  Exeter  to  revolt     But  the  country  soon  settled  into  tranquillity  under 
this  brief  rule.     The  king  was  surrounded  by  Danish  flatterers  and  boou 
companions,  and  he  suffered  his  mother  and  the  earl  Godwin  to  rule  the 
kingdom,  whilst  he  abandoned  himself  to  his  feasts  and  carousals.     These 
soon  came  to  an  end.    At  a  great  marriage-banquet,  at  the  houso  of  Clapa, 
one  of  his  thanes,  the  king  stood  up  at  a  late  hour  of  the  sight  to  pledge 
the  company,  and  dropping  speechless,  was  carried  to  his  death-bed,  after 
having  reigned  a  little  less  than  two  years. 

Hardicanute  had  sent  for  his  half-brother  Edward,  and  had  treated  him 
with  kindness.  To  this  lineal  descendant  of  the  Saxon  race  the  English 
people  now  turned.     Malmesbury  says  that,  upon  the  death  of  Hardi- 
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Canute,  Edward  was  in  great  perplexity ;  that,  haying  desired  a  conference 
with  Godwin,  he  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  imploring  him  to  facilitate  his 
return  to  Normandy  ;  and  that  to  him  Godwin  answered,  that  the  king- 
dom was  Edward's  right ;  that  he  was  disciplined  by  difficulties  in  exile ; 
from  his  former  poverty  would  feel  for  the  miseries  of  his  people ;  and 
that  if  he  would  rely  upon  him,  his  throne  would  be  secure.  Malmesbury 
adds  of  Godwin,  "  He  was  a  man  of  ready  wit,  and  spoke  fluently  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  ;  powerful  in  bringing  over  the  people  to  whatever  he 
desired."  Of  Edward  we  may  truly  say,  he  was  a  man  of  slow  understand- 
ing ;  had  no  vigour  of  character ;  had  received  the  education  of  a  monk 
rather  than  that  of  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings ;  was  familiar 
with  other  customs  and  with  another  language  than  that  belonging  to  his 
race ;  and  was  powerful  to  accomplish  nothing  by  his  own  wilL  Godwin 
put  Edward  upon  the  throne ;  and  he  gave  to  him  his  own  daughter  in 
marriage. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  Godwin's  greatness.  An  old  MS. 
chronicle  says,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  herdsman.  At  the  accession 
of  Edward  he  held  the  greatest  earldom  of  the  south,  including  Sussex, 
Kent,  and  part  of  Wessex.  His  sons,  Harold  and  Sweyn,  were,  with  their 
father,  the  lords  of  all  the  land  from  the  Humber  to  the  Severn.  They 
had  the  command  of  half  England,  and  of  the  richest  half.  There  were 
other  brothers  of  this  powerful  family — Wulnoth,  Tostig,  Gurth,  and 
Leofwine — who  were  subsequently  advanced  to  high  dignities.  Edith,  the 
daughter  of  Godwin,  who  became  queen,  exhibits,  in  the  quiet  charms  of 
her  character,  a  proof  that  in  the  family  of  the  ambitious  earl  she  had 
received  a  gentle  nurture. 

There  were  two  other  mighty  chieftains,  who  divided  the  kingdom  with 
Godwin  and  his  family,  as  the  delegates  of  the  sovereign  :  Leofric,  who 
ruled  the  northern  counties  of  Mercia ;  and  Siward,  whose  earldom  reached 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Scottish  borders.  By  these  powerful  nobles  was 
the  throne  of  Edward  upheld,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  They  asserted 
the  Saxon  supremacy ;  and  expelled  the  traitorous  or  tyrannising  Danes 
from  the  country.  They  united  in  resisting  the  pretentions  of  Magnus, 
the  successor  of  Hardicanute  in  Denmark,  to  the  English  kingdom.  But 
the  influence  of  Godwin  and  his  family  soon  came  to  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. One  of  Godwin's  sons,  Sweyn,  carried  off  an  abbess,  and  was  out- 
lawed. He  became  a  terror  of  the  sea,  in  the  old  trade  of  piracy.  At 
length  the  king  pronounced  his  pardon  to  the  outlaw ;  but  his  brother 
Harold,  and  his  cousin  Beorn,  opposed  the  royal  clemency ;  and  Sweyn 
murdered  his  cousin.  Still  he  was  restored  to  his  estates  and  honours  by 
the  weak-minded  king. 

Edward  was  a  gentle  and  merciful  ruler.  He  had  abolished  the  Dane* 
geld.  Under  the  old  laws,  the  Saxon  and  the  Dane  now  lived  in  peace. 
They  pursued  their  industrious  occupations,  and  the  country  was  flourish- 
ing. Edward  might  have  lived  through  a  long  reign  untroubled,  could  he 
have  forgotten  the  associations  of  his  years  of  exile.  When  he  became 
possessed  of  the  power  and  riches  that  belonged  to  the  crown  of  fertile 
England,  the  Normans  crowded  round  him  to  share  the  abundance  of  his 
treasury.    They  came  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  his  household ;  to  be  the 
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leaden  of  his  troops ;  to  take  the  command  of  his  fortresses ;  to  be 
his  spiritual  directors  ;  to  have  the  richest  abbeys  and  the  most  honoured 
bishoprics.  * 

Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  had  married  Goda,  the  sister  of  Edward. 
He  came  to  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law,  with  a  great  retinue.  On  his 
return  to  Boulogne,  he  had  to  rest  at  Dover.  Before  entering  the  town 
he  ordered  his  men  to  put  on  their  hauberks ;  and  at  the  head  of  his  fol- 
lowers he  demanded  quarters  of  the  sturdy  householders.  The  burghers 
resisted  the  insolent  mandate  ;  and  one  who  refused  entrance  to  the  fo- 
reigners was  slain.  Then  count  Eustace,  when  the  cry  of  vengeance  rose 
amongst  the  people,  made  a  furious  onslaught  with  his  spearmen  upon  the 
inhabitants,  and  many  fell  under  the  French  lances.  The  burghers  hastily 
armed,  and  forming  themselves  in  the  military  order  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  encountered  the  horsemen  of  Boulogne,  and  slew  nineteen.  Eu- 
stace and  a  few  of  his  followers  took  their  course  along  the  Watling  Street, 
till  they  had  reached  the  king's  presence  at  Gloucester.  There,  surrounded 
by  his  Norman  court,  the  pacific  king  showed  unwonted  fury  against  his 
rebellious  subjects,  who  had  resisted  the  will  of  his  brother-in-law.  He 
sent  for  earl  Godwin,  in  whose  earldom  this  outbreak  had  taken  place, 
and  ordered  him  to  visit  the  people  of  Dover  with  a  summary  vengeance. 
The  earl  refused.  They  should  have  legal  trial  in  the  burh-gemot ;  he 
vrould  see  justice  done ;  but  he  would  not  punish,  without  a  hearing,  those 
whom  the  king  was  bound  to  protect.  Sullenly  Edward  yielded.  But  the 
Norman  counsellors  represented  the  discretion  of  Godwin  as  direct  rebel- 
lion ;  and  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  great  council  at  Gloucester. 
"While  Edward  was  surrounded  by  his  new  favourites,  Godwin  saw  danger; 
and  he  came  prepared  for  resistance.  He  and  his  sons  marched  to  the 
west  with  a  large  force ;  and  they  demanded  that  Eustace  and  his  men 
should  be  delivered  to  their  custody.  The  earls  Siward  and  Leofric  up- 
held the  king,  and  mustered  their  forces.  Civil  war  seemed  imminent.  A 
day  was  appointed  for  a  conference  between  the  king  and  the  earl.  The 
king,  or  rather,  his  Norman  advisers,  employed  the  interval  in  raising  a 
great  army ;  whilst  Godwin's  adherents  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
king's  army  was  commanded  by  Normans.  When  Godwin  and  his  two 
sons  were  summoned  to  attend  the  Witan,  they  demanded  hostages  for 
their  personal  safety ;  but  the  demand  was  refused.  Then  Godwin  and 
his  sons,  after  a  second  demand,  and  a  second  refusal  of  hostages,  disobeyed 
the  summons.  Sweyn,  by  sentence  of  the  Witan,  was  outlawed.  Godwin 
and  Harold  >  were  sentenced  to  banishment — to  depart  out  of  England 
within  five  days.  Harold  sailed  from  Bristol  to  Ireland ;  Godwin  and 
Sweyn  from  the  east  coast  to  Flanders.  The  unmanly  king  extended  his 
revenge  to  his  own  wife.  He  stripped  her  of  every  means  of  independent 
maintenance — of  money,  of  lands.  He  plundered  her  of  every  womanly 
ornament,  and  sent  her  to  the  monastery  of  Wherwell,  where  his  sister 
was  abbess. 

When  Canute  leapt  into  the  English  throne,  and  married  the  widow  ot 
Ethelred,  her  brother  Richard  II.  became  the  protector  of  her  two  sons  by 
her  first  marriage  ;  and  they  remained  under  his  guardianship  until  his 
death,  about  1026.    His  eldest  son,  Richard  III.,  succeeded  to  the  duke- 
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dom  ;  bat  he  soon  gave  place  to  his  brother  Robert,  the  bold  and  powerful 
duke,  who  is  sometimes  styled  "  Robert  the  Magnificent,"  and  more  com- 
monly  "  Robert  the  Devil"  He  was  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  his 
cousins,  Edward  and  Alfred ;  for  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  to  place  them  in  the  sovereignty  which  Canute  had  usurped. 
But  his  armament  was  driven  back  by  a  tempest ;  and  he  changed  its 
direction,  to  enforce  the  submission  of  Alan  of  Brittany.  He  then  went 
upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Before  his  departure,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  nobles  a  little  boy  who,  he  said,  was  his  son ;  and  told  them 
that  his  "little  bastard"  should  be  their  lord  if  he  saw  them  no  more. 
The  young  William  of  Normandy  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Henry  I. 
of  Franco.  At  the  death  of  Robert,  in  Bithynia,  in  1035,  he  was  put  in 
possession  of 'his  father's  dominions ;  and  the  seat  of  his  court  was  Rouen. 
Edward  of  England  and  William  of  Normandy  were  second-cousins. 
Edward  was  called  to  his  kingdom  in  1042,  seven  years  after  the  death  of 
Robert.  In  1051,  William  visited  his  cousin  in  England,  and  sojourned  a 
little  while  at  the  court  of  Edward. 

In  1052,  Harold  and  Leofwine  sailed  from  Ireland,  and  entered  the 
Severn.  They  landed,  and  defeated  the  opposing  thanes,  whose  districts 
they  ravaged.  Godwin,  in  the  meantime,  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  from 
Flanders,  and  found  all  the  mariners  of  the  coast,  and  all  the  people  of  his 
old  earldom,  ready  to  follow  his  bidding.  Harold  came  round  the  coast, 
and  joined  his  father  at  Portland.  They  seized  upon  the  king's  ships  ; 
they  received  hostages ;  they  obtained  supplies  wherever  they  touched. 
At  length  they  soiled  up  the  Thames,  and  found  the  people  of  Southwark 
favourable  to  their  cause.  The  king  had  ships  in  the  river,  and  an  army 
near  at  hand.  But  the  disposition  of  the  people  was  too  manifest  to  per- 
mit him  now  to  resist  the  demand  that  Godwin  and  his  sons  should  be 
restored  to  their  possessions  and  their  dignities.  Their  demand  was  not 
unreasonable,  on  the  part  of  men  who  had  a  superiority  of  physical  force, 
and  whose  cause  was  so  popular.  The  king  at  length  yielded.  Then  the 
Normans,  who  were  with  the  army  and  the  king,  hastily  fled.  The  Witan 
was  assembled ;  and  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  earls,  and  held  them 
innocent  of  the  acts  and  designs  which  had  been  imputed  to  tbem.  The 
greater  number  of  the  foreign  advisers  of  Edward  were  declared  outlaws. 
The  joy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  unbounded.  They  had  achieved  a 
great  triumph  with  little  bloodshed.  Within  a  year  after  his  restoration 
the  energetic  and  sagacious  Godwin  died. 

We  are  now  reaching  a  poinfr  of  history  iu  which  the  narratives  greatly 
vary,  according  to  the  national  prejudices  of  the  relators.  There  is  a 
picture -history  of  the  events  which  wo  are  about  to  relate.  The  famous 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  a  roll  of  brownish  linen-cloth  worked  with  coloured 
thread,  with  figures  and  letters  perfectly  bright  and  distinct,  is  a  roll 
twenty  inches  broad  and  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in  length.  This 
is,  however,  a  Norman  history  ;  and  illustrates  the  circumstances  of  the 
most  important  period  of  our  annals  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
Norman  mind. 

In  the  year  1065  Harold  was  practically  the  foremost  man  of  England. 
His  bravery  and  military  talent  were  undoubted.    He  was  the  idol  of  the 
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Saxon  race.  He  had  subdued  the  British  people  to  his  fealty  by  the  terror 
of  his  arms.  That  he  looked  to  the  crown  of  England  on  the  death  of 
Edward  was  a  natural  result  of  his  character  and  his  position. 

Harold's  young  brother  Ulnoth,  and  his  nephew,  who  had  both  been 
confided  to  William,  when  Godwin  gave  them  as  hostages  upon  the  con* 
elusion  of  his  revolt,  had  been  detained  in  Normandy,  though  not  ill- 
treated.  Harold  went  to  redeem  them.  His  ship  was  driven  by  a  tempest 
on  the  coast  near  the  month  of  the  Somme.  Guy,  the  count  of  Ponthieu, 
was  lord  of  that  territory.  He  imprisoned  Harold  in  a  fortress  near  Mon- 
trenil.  Harold  had  little  hope  of  immediate  escape ;  but  he  found  a  ran- 
somer  in  duke  William.  Upon  his  release  from  Montreuil,  Harold  went 
on  to  Rouen.  There  he  was  welcomed  with  the  most  lavish  generosity. 
The  secret  rivals  became  the  warmest  friends.  Harold  followed  William 
to  his  war  with  Conan,  a  count  of  Brittany  ;  and  William  honoured  him 
with  splendid  gifts  of  arms  and  horses.  The  duke  frankly  promised  the 
surrender  of  Ulnoth  and  the  son  of  Sweyn.  William  told  Harold  that 
when  he  and  Edward  were  living  under  the  same  roof  in  Normandy, 
Edward  had  affirmed  that  if  ever  he  became  king  of  England,  William 
should  be  his  successor.  The  duke  then  asked  whether  Harold  would 
support  him  in  realising  that  promise.  The  Saxon  was  in  his  power. 
These  were  not  times  when  ambition  was  easily  surrendered  to  conscien- 
tiousness. Harold  assented.  But  his  assent  was  to  be  more  solemnly 
enforced.  He  was  to  swear.  He  did  swear.  But  he  swore  with  a  mental 
reservation.  He  was  swearing  upon  common  reliquaries,  as  he  thought ; 
but  under  the  reliquaries  were  hidden,  by  a  cloth  of  gold,  the  bones  of 
saints  and  holy  martyrs.  William  then  commanded  the  cloth  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  Harold  turned  pale  when  he  knew  the  super-sanctity  of  the 
oath  which  he  had  taken.  This  strange  story  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  character  of  the  age  in  which  these  two  men  lired.  Harold,  at  length, 
returned  to  England. 

Godwin's  son,  Tostig,  and  William  of  Normandy  had  married  sisters. 
— the  daughters  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders.  In  his  earldom  of 
Northumbria,  Tostig  was  most  tyrannous  and  oppressive,  even  beyond 
the  usual  oppression  of  these  petty  kings.  The  people  of  Northumbria 
rose  against  his  power,  drove  him  from  York,  and  chose  Morcar,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Leofric,  as  their  chief.  The  whole  country  was  in  alarm ;  and 
Harold  was  deputed  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  He  summoned  the 
insurgent  people  to  a  conference.  They  stated  their  wrongs.  He  tried  to 
extenuate  the  deeds  of  Tostig,  and  to  plead  for  his  restoration.  "  We 
were  born  free,"  said  tho  Northumbrians.  "We  were  brought  up  in 
freedom.  We  will  have  no  tyrant"  Harold  returned  to  the  king 
without  striking  a  blow ;  and  he  brought  back  to  the  insurgents  pardon 
and  peace.  Tostig  fled  to  Flanders;  and  became  Harold's  implacable 
enemy. 

Upon  the  banishment  of  Tostig,  Harold  contracted  a  marriage  of  policy. 
He  married  tho  daughter  of  Algar ;  she  being  the  widow  of  Griffith,  king 
of  Wales,  whose  sons  had  suoceeded  to  the  kingdom.  He  was  thus 
placed  in  alliance  with  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  other  chieftains. 
King  Edward  was  old,  and  moro  than  ever  enfeebled.    His  great  desire 
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was  to  complete  his  abbey-church  of  Westminster.  Close  by  that  abbey 
was  his  palace.  Here  the  gentle  Edward  died,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1066. 
There  was  one  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne — Edgar,  the  grandson  of  the 
brave  Ironside  ;  but  on  the  day  of  Edward's  burial,  Harold  was  crowned 
by  the  Saxon  archbishop  Stigand.  Some  of  the  chroniclers,  amongst 
others  Hoveden,  state,  that  before  his  decease  the  king  appointed  Harold 
his  successor.  The  fact  is  generally  admitted ;  but  it  is  coupled  by  others 
with  a  statement  that  the  nomination  was  extorted  from  the  dying  Edward 
by  the  importunities  of  Harold  and  his  partisans. 

Duke  William  was  in  his  city  of  Rouen,  in  the  January  of  1066.    The  news 
came  that  Edward  was  dead  ;  and  that  Harold  filled  his  throne.     William 
immediately  sent  an  envoy  to  Rome,  to  ask  that  Nicholas  II.  should  put 
England  under  interdict — the  England  that  had  chosen  a  perjurer  for 
king;  that  had  expelled  a  Norman  archbishop  whom  Rome  had  con- 
secrated ;  that  had  ceased  to  pay  the  "  Peter's  pence "  which  her  pious 
kings  of  old  had  willingly  given.    The  duke  secured  the  aid  of  Rome. 
He  was  not  so  successful  with  the  king  of  France,  whose  help  he  implored 
in  his  projected  assertion  of  a  right  to  the  English  crown,  on  the  promise 
of  Edward.     Philip  of  France  thought  his  imperious  vassal  somewhat  too 
powerful  already.     Baldwin  of  Flanders,  his  brother-in-law,  was  equally 
indisposed  to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise.     Oonan,  then  duke  of  Brittany, 
after  William  had  for  some  time  announced  his  design,  declared  war 
against  him,  claiming  Normandy  as  his  own.     Conan  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  rashness.    He  died  by  poison.    William  had  still  to  surmount  diffi- 
culties with  his  own  people.     Then  went  forth  a  proclamation  that, 
supported  by  the  Holy  Father  of  Christendom,  who  had  sent  to  him  a 
consecrated  banner,  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  was  about  to  demand, 
by  force  of  arms,  his  rightful  inheritance  of  England ;  and  that  all  who 
would  serve  him  with  spear,   sword,   or  cross-bow,   should  be  amply 
rewarded.     At  this  call  gathered  together  all  the  adventurers  of  Western 
Europe.     They  came  in  crowds  from  Maine  and  Anjou,  from  Poitou  and 
Brittany,  from  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy,  from  France  and  Flanders.     The 
summer  of  1066  was  almost  passed  before  the  preparations  were  complete. 
A  large  fleet  had  assembled  at  the  beginning  of  September  at  the  mouth  of 
tho  Dive.    This  fleet  consisted  of  small  transports,  scarcely  larger  than  a 
fishing  smack.    Their  whole  number  is  stated  to  have  been  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-seven.    They  were  detained  for  a  month  by  contrary  winds. 
At  length,  on  the  28th  September,  William  leapt  from  his  boat  on  the  flat 
beach  at  Pevensey ;  and  falling  to  the  ground,  a  cry  went  forth  that  it  was 
an  evil  omen.    He  grasped  the  sand,  and  turned  the  omen  into  a  sign  of 
gladness,  for  he  had  taken  seisin  of  his  kingdom.     In  a  few  days  the  army 
marched  to  Hastings. 

King  Harold  was  far  away  when  duke  William  landed  on  that  unpro- 
tected shore.  His  exiled  brother,  Tostig,  had  been  to  Normandy,  and 
had  arranged  with  William  a  plan  of  united  action  for  the  invasion  of  the 
country ;  and  he  engaged  Hardrada,  the  king  of  Norway,  in  the  con- 
federacy. Tostig  first  tried  his  fortune  alone  on  the  south  coast ;  but  the 
vigilance  of  Harold  drove  him  to  the  north.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
Tostig  waited  for  the  Norwegian  armament,   and  their  forces  having 
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landed,  they  marched  to  York.  Here  they  defeated  the  Northumbrian 
earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar.  Harold  was  with  his  army  on  the  southern 
coast  when  the  news  of  the  Norwegian  invasion  reached  him ;  and  he 
marched  at  once  to  encounter  these  enemies.  He  would  hare  negotiated 
with  his  brother ;  but  when  Tostig  asked  what  the  king  of  Norway  should 
have,  the  Saxon  answered,  "Seven  feet  of  earth  for  a  grave."  A  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Stamford-Bridge  on  the  Derwent ;  and  Hardrada  and 
Tostig  were  amongst  the  slain.  Where  this  battle  was  fought,  the  bones 
of  the  dead  whitened  the  earth  for  half  a  century.  That  day  of  carnage 
was  the  same  27th  of  September  on  which  William  sailed  from  Saint 
Valdry.  As  Harold  sat  at  a  banquet  at  York  after  the  victory,  the  news 
<sme  of  the  Norman  landing.  He  had  made  adequate  preparations  for  a 
resistance  by  sea  when  he  marched  to  the  north  ;  but  the  same  tempest 
that  detained  the  invaders  in  Normandy  compelled  the  Saxon  ships  to 
remain  in  their  ports.  They  came  out  too  late  ;  and  blockaded  the  whole 
•coast.  Harold  rested  not  a  day  in  Northnmbria.  He  marched  direct  for 
London,  where  all  the  warlike  population  rallied  round  his  standard. 
Meanwhile,  the  Normans  had  entrenched  themselves  near  Hastings. 
They  had  ravaged  this  beautiful  district  so  mercilessly,  that  for  twenty 
yean  it  lay  waste  and  desolate. 

On  the  18th  October,  the  army  of  Harold  was  encamped  on  a  range  of 
hills,  near  a  place  then  called  Senlac.  This  is  the  modern  "Battle." 
The  sea  was  in  the  distance,  and  the  English  ships  were  ready  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  invaders.  The  army  of  William  was  on  another  range 
of  hills.  The  watch-fires  of  each  camp  could  be  seen  by  the  other  as  the 
night  closed  in.  There  was  revelry  in  the  English  camp.  There  was 
silence  and  prayer  in  the  Norman.  William  mounted  his  horse  at  day- 
break on  the  14th.  At  nine  o'clock  the  Normans  moved  across  the  little 
valley,  with  the  papal  banner  carried  in  advance  of  the  duke.  They  were 
formidable  in  their  cavalry  and  their  bowmen.  The  English  waited  the 
attack  with  their  battle-axes,  the  Kentish  men  in  the  front  They  kept 
their  ground  like  a  mighty  wall ;  and  they  advanced  in  the  same  firm  array. 
After  a  fight  of  six  hours,  William  commanded  his  men  to  turn  their 
Tracks.  The  English  raised  a  cry  of  triumph,  and,  breaking  their  ranks, 
rushed  from  their  commanding  position  into  the  plain.  Then  the  Norman 
cavalry  wheeled  round,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  took  place.  Harold  fell  a 
little  before  sunset.  There  was  still  a  struggle ;  but  the  great  leader  had 
passed  away. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


William  of  Normandy  was  encamped  at  Hastings,  when  he  hearu  that 
■a  division  of  his  army,  having  landed  at  Romney,  had  been  attacked  by 
the  people  of  that  port.  William  marched  to  Romney,  and  revenged  him- 
self by  a  slaughter  of  its  inhabitants.     Dover  had  a  strong  garrison,  and 
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there,  around  the  castle,  was  a  large  English  force  collected.  The  Nor- 
mans set  the  town  on  fire,  and  the  castle  was  taken.  William's  army  was 
falling  away  by  sickness.  The  Conqueror  waited  lor  reinforcements  from 
Normandy ;  and  at  length,  leaving  the  coast,  marched  along  the  Watling 
Street  to  London. 

On  learning  the  death  of  Harold,  the  people  of  the  south,  and  ot 
London,  chose  Edgar  Atheling  as  king.  The  two  great  earls  of  Mercia 
and  Northumbria,  the  brothers-in-law  of  Harold,  withdrew  to  the  north. 
As  William  advanced,  the  people  of  London  exhibited  a  show  of  resistance ; 
bnt  they  finally  made  their  submission,  through  the  archbishop  and  great 
nobles,  who  did  homage  to  the  invader  at  Berkhampstead.  He  was  crowned 
king  at  Westminster,  on  Christmas-day.  In  the  midst  of  the  solemn  cere- 
mony, a  tumult  was  raised  by  the  Norman  troops  outside  the  abbey,  for 
the  purpose,  we  may  suppose,  of  interrupting  the  wonted  Anglo-Saxon 
form  of  the  king  swearing  to  govern  justly. 

The  new  king  was  politic  enough  to  use,  in  tho  beginning  of  his  reign, 
that  moderation  which  belonged  to  a  legal  title.     He  had  a  difficult  policy 
to  carry  through.     He  had  to  propitiate  the  rapacity  of  his  own  people  ; 
and  he  had  to  avert  the  hatred  of  those  whom  he  claimed  to  rule  over. 
He  treated   Edgar  Atheling  with  kindness ;  he  welcomed  some  of  the 
chieftains  to  his  court.     He  exhorted  his  adherents  to  moderation.     He  so 
regulated  the  collection  of  his  revenue  that  the  burthen  should  be  equally 
distributed.     He  prohibited  all  riotous  assemblies.     He  provided  for  the 
safe  passage  of  traders,  and  the  transport  of  merchandise  by  sea  and  land. 
Where  the  country  was  considered  settled,  there  the  rule  was  entrusted  to 
Norman  chiefs.     In  the  castle  of  Winchester,  which  William  erected,  he 
placed  William  Fitz-Osborn,  as  lieutenant  of  the  south.     His  half-brother, 
Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  was  established  at  Dover,  as  governor  of  Kent. 
In  the  spring  of  1067,  the  Conqueror  went  to  Normandy,  and  remained 
there  during  the  summer  and  autumn.     During  his  absence  from  England, 
his  chieftains  commenced  a  system  of  oppression  which  drove  many  of  tho 
bravest  and  best  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  into  exile.     Ordericus  has  briefly 
told  the  story  of  "the  flower  of  the  English  youth,"  who  valiantly  served 
in  the  armies  of  Alexius,  the  Greek  emperor.     Others  sought  in  foreign 
aid  for  their  country's  deliverance.      In  the  west  the  people  depended 
upon  themselves.     Edric,  commonly  known  as  "The  Forester "—Edric  of 
the  woods — refused  obedience  to  Fitz-Osborn,  as  earl  of  Hereford  ;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  British,  held  the  district  against  him.     The  two  sons 
of  Harold  sailed  from  Ireland,  and  ascending  the  Avon,  ravaged  tho 
country  near  Bristol.     William  was  alarmed  by  the  news  of  all  this  dis- 
affection and  disquiet.     He  hastily  left  the  administration  of  Normandy 
to  his  queen  and  his  son  Robert,  and  sailed  from  Dieppe  for  Winchelsea, 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  December.     He  kept  his  Christmas  at  London  ; 
and  assembled  around  him  the  English  bishops  and  nobles.     Having 
satisfied    the    Londoners,  William  departed  to  carry  his  arms  to   the 
west  and  to  the  north.     In  January  his  army  was  before  Exeter.     Tho 
burghers  fought  stoutly  for  eighteen  days,  but  they  finally  surrendered. 
The  king  then  marched  into  Cornwall,  where  he  met  no  resistance. 
Edwin  of  Northumbria  had,  with  his  brother  Morcar,  given  his  adhesion 
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to  the  Norman  ;  and  William  had  promised  one  of  his  daughters  to  the 
powerful  earL  But  when  he  became  more  secure,  William  "  refused  to 
give  him  the  princess  who  was  the  object  of  his  desire,  and  for  whom  he 
nad  long  waited."*  The  brothers,  indignant  at  the  promise-breaker, 
summoned  the  English  and  Welsh  to  their  standard;  and  sent  their 
messengers  in  every  quarter  to  rouse  the  people  to  rebellion.  The  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Humber  were  the  first  to  rise.  But  the  prompt  rigour 
of  the  king  put  down  the  insurrection  before  it  became  general.  Edwin 
and  Morcar  submitted  ;  and  William  made  a  show  of  favour  and  forgive- 
ness. In  this  year  Edgar  Atheling  fled,  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  to 
Scotland,  and  they  were  received  with  kindness  by  Malcolm,  the  king. 

The  submission  of  Edwin  and  Morcar  had  not  arrested  the  disaffection 
of  the  north.  In  the  beginning  of  1069,  the  English  burst  into  the  city 
of  Durham,  which  was  held  by  one  of  William's  chiefs,  Robert  de  Co- 
mines,  set  fire  to  the  palace  where  the  intrusive  earl  and  his  followers  were 
sleeping  after  late  revelry,  and  massacred  all  the  Norman  soldiers,  except 
two.  York  then  rose  upon  its  foreign  garrison.  Again  the  king  came  in 
person  against  the  insurgents,  and  routed  them  with  unsparing  slaughter. 
In  June,  the  sons  of  Harold  came  in  force,  and  landed  near  Plymouth. 
They  were  repulsed.  In  the  same  month,  Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  king 
of  Denmark,  came  with  a  mighty  fleet.  These  forces  were  repulsed  on 
the  south  and  eastern  coasts ;  but  in  August  the  invaders  sailed  for  the 
Humber.  They  were  here  joined  by  a  fleet  under  Edgar  Atheling,  and 
some  English  earls.  As  this  army  advanced  towards  York,  the  Normans 
in  garrison  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  the  city  was  burning  for  three  days. 
The  Normans  made  a  sally  upon  the  Danes  and  English,  who  had  invested 
the  city,  and  were  utterly  defeated  with  immense  loss.  William  had 
collected  about  him  a  new  body  of  auxiliary  troops,  and  he  marched  to 
the  north  with  an  overwhelming  force.  But  he  trusted  not  to  force  alone. 
His  agents  wore  busy  amongst  the  Danish  chiefs  ;  and  their  powerful  army 
retired  to  their  ships.  The  English,  who  had  joined  the  Danes  at  the 
Humber,  fell  back  to  the  Tyne.  York  was  left  to  be  defended  by  earl 
Waltheof  alone.  When  the  king,  after  a  march  through  a  hostile  popu- 
lation, and  an  almost  impassable  country,  reached  that  city,  ho  found  it 
abandoned.  He  dispersed  his  commanders  in  separate  divisions  over  a 
surface  of  a  hundred  miles,  with  orders  to  destroy  every  living  man,  and 
every  article  that  could  minister  to  the  sustenance  of  life.  Houses  were 
to  be  burnt ;  the  implements  of  husbandry  were  to  be  broken  up  ;  the 
whole  district  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tees,  from  the  Wear  to  the  Tyne, 
was  to  be  made  a  desert  And  it  was  made  a  desert.  From  the  deso- 
lated Yorkshire,  William,  in  the  March  of  1070,  led  his  army  to 
Chester,  and  put  down  the  insurrectionary  spirit  in  Mercia.  Tho 
submission  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  north  provoked  the 
resentment  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  he  became  their  enemy. 
At  the  head  of  an  army  he  crossed  the  Tyne,  and  completed  the  work 
of  devastation. 

In  1072  took  place  the  last  struggle  of  Saxon  nationality.    Hercward 
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had  been  exiled  under  the  displeasure  of  his  lather,  Leofric,  the  lord  of 
Born,  and  had  fought  in  foreign  lands.  After  the  conquest,  his  patri- 
monial possessions  had  been  seized  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  his 
mother  was  turned  ont  to  starve  by  a  foreign  minion  of  the  Conqueror. 
He  came  to  England,  collected  a  band  of  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and 
drove  the  intruders  from  his  inheritance.  I  to  Taillebois,  the  lord  of  Hoy- 
land,  led  a  great  force  against  Hereward  ;  but  he  was  repulsed  again  and 
again.  William  had  become  jealous  of  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and  had 
commenced  a  persecution  which  threatened  their  personal  safety.  Morcar 
fled  to  the  camp  of  Hereward.  Edwin  endeavoured  to  escape  to  Scotland ; 
but  his  flight  was  interrupted  through  treachery,  and  he  was  slain  leading 
a  few  followers,  as  he  attempted  to  ford  a  swollen  river.  With  Morcar 
came  to  Hereward  many  an  ejected  chief,  and  many  a  deprived  churchman. 
The  "  Camp  of  Refuge  "  was  entrenched  in  the  midst  of  waters,  in  some 
places  stagnant  and  thick  with  reeds,  in  others  rapid  ;  but  in  all  places 
dangerous  for  the  passage  of  horse  or  foot.  The  king  collected  a  largo 
naval  force  in  the  Wash,  and  blockaded  every  arm  of  the  sea  that  was  an 
inlet  to  the  fons.  Wherever  a  road  led  into  that  district,  he  closed  all 
access  by  his  troops.  For  three  months  did  William  [blockade  the  Isle  of 
Ely.  At  last  the  monks  of  Ely  began  to  feel  the  approaching  scarcity  of 
the  wheaten  bread  and  fresh  meat  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ; 
and  they  made  terms  with  the  king  for  the  discovery  of  a  passage  from  the 
fens  to  the  camp.  The  Norman  troops  entered  the  isle,  occupied  the 
monastery,  and  finally  stormed  the  entrenchments.  Resistance  was  at  an 
end.  Morcar  became  a  captive,  and  the  king  kept  him  imprisoned  for 
years.  Hereward  threw  himself  into  the  marshes,  and,  escaping  to  his 
own  estate,  long  kept  up  a  partizan  warfare.  He  at  length  submitted, 
when  a  longer  struggle  was  hopeless.  Then  England  had  rest.  The 
politic  conqueror  had  destroyed  the  Saxon  independence,  by  force  or  by 
cunning.  Malcolm  of  Scotland  had  submitted  to  him,  and  remained  at 
peace.  Many  of  the  dispossessed  and  hunted  proprietors  and  tenantry  of 
the  northern  counties  had  found  shelter  in  Scotland  under  the  protection 
of  Malcolm's  queen,  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling.  This  last  of 
the  Saxon  princes  had  become  a  pensioner  upon  the  bounty  of  William. 
The  people  were  settling  into  their  old  habits  of  rural  industry;  and  the 
Normans  and  English  began  to  intermarry. 

In  1078,  Roger  Fitz-Osborn,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  and  Ralph  de  Guader, 
the  earl  of  Norfolk,  agreed  to  unite  their  interests  in  the  marriage  of  the 
sister  of  one  to  the  other.  But  the  king  issued  his  commands  that  no  such 
marriage  should  take  place.  He  was  absent,  quelling  an  insurrection  in 
Maine,  and  the  earls  gave  no  heed  to  his  prohibition.  At  the  marriage 
feast  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  William,  to  which  Waltheof  was 
made  privy.  But  the  Saxon  earl  refused  to  take  any  active  part  in  what 
he  conceived  a  hopeless  attempt.  He  however  kept  the  secret  of  the 
Normans.  The  insurrection  broke  out,  but  was  speedily  subdued.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  in  Norfolk,  before  the  arrival  of  William  from 
Normandy.  He  came  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  captive  rebels.  The 
Norman  leaders  were  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Waltheof 
was  betrayed  by  his  wife— the  Conqueror's  daughter,  Judith ;  and  after 
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lingering  a  year  In  prison,  was  beheaded  at  Winchester.    William  returned 
to  Normandy. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  records  that,   in  the  nineteenth  year  of  King 
William's  reign,  Canute,  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  expected  to  invade 
England ;  and  that  when  William,  who  was  then  in  Normandy,  heard 
this,  he  came  over  with  a  great  army  of  Normans  and  Bretons.    The 
invasion  being  abandoned,  the  king  sent  back  some  of  these  stipendiaries. 
The  writer  then  relates,  that  at  Christmas  the  king  was  at  Gloucester,  with 
his  Witan,  and  held  his  court  there  for  five  days,  after  which  the  archbishop 
.    and  clergy  held  a  synod  for  three  days.    Then  the  king  called  a  great 
council,  and  had  much  grave  talk  concerning  the  land,  how  it  was  held, 
and  by  what  men.    Then  he  sent  his  servants  through  all  the  country,  to 
make  a  survey  of  every  possession,  and  to  register  every  hide  of  land  in 
every  county,  and  what  was  the  money  value,  and  what  cattle  were  main- 
tained upon  each  property.    The  survey  thus  made  is  contained  in  the 
ancient  register  called  "  Domesday  Book."    It  extended  to  all  England, 
with  tne  exception  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Durham.    AH  the  country  between  the  Tees  and  the  Tyne  was  held  by  the 
bishop  of  Durham  ;  and  he  was  reputed  a  count  palatine,  having  a  sepa- 
rate government    The  other  three  northern  counties  were  probably  so 
devastated  that  they  were  purposely  omitted.*    The  chronicler  further 
relates,  "  that  at  T^mm*^  in  1085,  the  king  was  at  Salisbury ;  and  there 
came  to  him  his  Witan,  and  all  the  landowners  of  any  account,  from  all 
parts  of  England,  whose  men  soever  they  were,  and  they  all  bowed  to  him 
and  became  his  men,  and  swore  to  him  an  oath  of  fealty,  that  they  would 
be  faithful  to  him  against  all  other  men."    These  landowners  were  divided 
into  four  great  classes  :  the  freemen — liberi  homines— which  term  included 
the  Norman  barons  and  the  Saxon  thanes.     Many  of  these  were  tenants 
of  the  king  "  in  capite," — that  is,  they  held  their  possessions  direct  from 
the  crown.    In  the  register  there  are  also  libera*  fcmince,  free  women. 
Next  to  the  free  class  were  the  sochemanni,  or  "socmen,"  a  class  of 
inferior  landowners,  who  held  lands  under  a  lord,  and  owed  suit  and 
service  in  the  lord's  court,  but  whose  tenure  was  permanent.    Descending 
in  the  scale,  we  come  to  the  villani.    These  were  allowed  to  occupy  land 
**.*k^  w^  °*  **•  ^or^»  upon  the  condition  of  performing  services,  uncer- 
tain in  their  amount,  and  often  of  the  meanest  nature.    But  they  could 
acquire  no  property  in  lands  or  goods ;  and  they  were  subject  to  many 
exactions  and  oppressions.    The  lowest  class  were  sen*,  slaves  ;  the  class 
corresponding  with  the  Saxon  "  (heow." 

The  survey  of  1085  affords  the  most  complete  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Normans  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  landed  property  of 
toe   country.     The  ancient  demesnes  of  the  crown  consisted  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two  manors.    But  the  king  had  confiscated  the  pro- 
perties of  Godwin,  Harold,  Algar,  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  other  great  Saxon 
oarla.     Ten  Norman  chiefs  who  held  under  the  crown,  are  enumerated  in 
I?®  i**r70J'  *•  possessing  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  manors. 
XKunesaay  aj^  ^l0WB  thaA  in  some  towns  there  was  an  admixture  of 

*  Introduction  to  Domesday,  by  Sir  H.  EMs,  folio,  p.  xtt. 
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Nntiuan  and  English  burgesses.  It  affords  na  many  carina*  glimpses  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  cities  snd  burghs.  For  the  moat  pert  the; 
Men  to  have  preserved  their  ancient  customs.  I™t".  Winchester,  and 
several  other  important  place*  an  not  mentioned  in  the  record.  There  is 
out;  mention  of  five  forests,  Windsor,  Grsvelings  (Wiltshire),  Winborn, 
Whichwood,  and  the  New  Forett.  Ordericua  Vitalia  saya,  "When  William 
the  First  ascended  the  throne  of  Albion,  being  a  great  lover  of  forests,  he 
laid  waste  more  than  sixty  parishes,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  emigrate 
to  other  places,  and  substituted  beasts  of  the  chare  for  human  beings, 
thai  he  might  satisfj  his  ardour  for  hunting."  Thierry  thinks  that  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  Forest  Lairs  was  chiefly  enforced  to  prevent  the 
assemblage  of  Saxons  in  those  vast  wooded  spaces  which  were  now  included 
in  the  royal  demesnes.  All  these  extensive  tracts  were,  more  or  less, 
retreats  for  the  dispossessed  and  the  discontented. 

When  the  Conqueror  knew  how  many  tenants- in  chief  he  could  com- 
mand, and  how  many  men  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  he  instituted 
the  great  feudal  principle  of  knight-service.  Those  who  held  by  this 
military  service  had  their  allotments  divided  into  so  many  knight's  fees, 
and  each  knight's  fee  was  to  furnish  one  mounted  and  armed  soldier.  By 
this  organisation,  which  was  universal  throughout  the  kingdom,  60,000 
cavalry  could,  with  little  delay,  be  called  into  the  field.  It  was  established 
that  every  tenant-in-chief  ahould  do  homage  to  the  king ;  that  every 
superior  tenant  should  do  homage  to  his  lord ;  that  every  villein  should  be 
the  bondman  of  the  free  ;  and  that  every  slave  ahould,  without  any  pro- 
perty, however  limited  and  insecure,  be  the  absolute  chattel  of  some 
master.  Thus,  the  whole  system  of  government  became  one  vast  con- 
federacy, which  deprived  the  small  proprietors,  tenants,  and  villeins  of 
every  chance  of  independence. 

Before  the  conquest  of  England,  William's  eldest  son,  Robert,  had  been 

named  as  his  lather's  successor  in  Normandy.     Richard,  the  second  son, 

had  been  killed  in  England  by  an  accident  whilst  hunting.   Robert  desired 

to  have  the  crown  of  Normandy  during  his  father's  life,  and  bis  father  was 

not  at  all  willing  to  forego  any  power.     William,  the  next  brother,  took 

part  against  Robert.     In  1077,  the  father  interposed  in  a  quarrel  between 

the  brothers,  and  the  elder  took  arm*  against  him.    The  parent  and  child 

met  in  battle ;  and  the  son  unhorsed  the  father.     Perceiving  whom  he 

had  at  his  mercy,  the  son  begged  forgiveness  of  the  parent.     But  William 

would  not  be  fully  reconciled ;  and  after  a  few  years  of  secret  hostility 

Df  the  king,  gave  him  dire 

>ing  pope.     William  seized 

;ht,  and  kept  hint  strictly 

ormnndy,  to  settle  a  long- 
it  his  claim  to  the  territory 
<m  Normandy,  and  annexed 
nsnd  of  the  Norman  duke. 
.  William  left  bis  bed  at 
before  the  town  of  Mantes, 
it ;  and  William,  under  the 
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Iiot  autumn  sun,  rode  amongst  the  smouldering  ruins.    His  horse  fell, 

with  his  bulky  rider,  who  received  a  severe  injury,  and  was  carried  back 

to  Rouen.    The  death-bed  of  William,  according  to  the  chroniclers,  was 

a  death-bed  of  repentance.    He  had  always  made  a  profession  of  religion, 

and  he  was  now  surrounded  by  bishops  and  confessors.    His  two  sons, 

William  and  Henry,  were  around  their  father.    Bobert,  the  elder,  was  at 

the  court  of  Ranee.    Though  the  king  hated  this  son,  he  could  not  deny 

lum  his  right  to  the  inheritance  of  Normandy.    To  William  he  reaom- 

inended  an  instant  journey  to  England,  to  secure  possession  of  the  crown. 

To  Henry,  the  Beauclerc,  the  lettered  prince  of  the  family,  who  was  then 

only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  bequeathed  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver. 

He  commanded  the  release  of  some  whom  he  held  in  captivity—amongst 

whom  was  earl  Morcar.     His  forgiveness  of  Odo  was  most  reluctantly 

wrung  from  him.    The  great  duke  and  king  suddenly  expired,  on  the 

morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  as  the  cathedral  bell  of  Rouen  was 

filing  the  hour  of  prime.    William  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 

Stienne  at  Caen,  which  he  had  founded.    When  his  body  was  about  to  be 

towered  into  the  earth—in  the  presence  of  a  few,  for  a  fire  had  broken  out 

m  the  town— Ascelin,  the  son  of  Arthur,  cried  out,  that  the  land  upon 

^vnich  they  stood  was  the  yard  belonging  to  his  father's  house,  and  that 

tte  duke^of  Normandy  had  seized  it  by  an  exercise  of  tyranny.      "I 

Jr™ore»"  said  the  bold  man,  "openly  demand  its  restitution,  and  in 

**°*  «  name  I  forbid  the  body  of  the  spoiler  being  covered  with  earth 

wucn  is  my  inheritance."    The  Conqueror's  death-bed  was  deserted ;  his 

oooy  was  not  laid  in  its  grave  without  an  indecorous  dispute. 

1087     w  RuflW  ***  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  26th  of  September, 

"*/•    He  was  on  his  road  to  England  while  his  father  was  dying.     But 

not  liI?rei!Zfi Cldtie8  ^  **•  el«™tion  to  the  throne,  which  would  probably 

whole  twL^8^  6?Uy  OTeTCome  had  »ot  archbishop  Lanfranc  moved  the 

the  bovbZ^L        Ch,wsh  in  nia  behalf-    The  P^ciple  of  elevation  to 

h*re  hada  d*  W8S  n0t  wUxe<L    **  tho  ddep  oroliher.  Robert>  ™uld 

younger  weru  *****  ^^  ***  douot8  tnat  hun8  over  the  accession  of  the 

-Norman  chiefs***7  considerable-     So™*  of  the  more  powerful  of  the 

lar8*  PoaseamioxiA*^  8tron«1y  against  a  divided  sovereignty.     They  had 

their  allegiance  to  !?  *****  00,mt|,ie8'    odo  and  others,  therefore,  tendered 

different  oua**-*-0    u^e  Bobert.    An  insurrection  very  soon  broke  out,  in 


^n^-     WilHaaT^  •       e  Anglian,  almost  universally,  supported  the  young 

formidable  of  tk***^  a  ***#*  anny»  and  besieged  Odo,  who  was  the  most 

encounter  at  Pev      Con8pu»tor8»  ***  B°ohest«r   Castle,   after   a   previous 

*he  ^onnan  re*  f11*6^-    Disease  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitulate,  and 

for  the  bishop  »•      ****  marched  <***»  «nMat  the  English  cry  of  "  A  gallows 

confiscated.       *pu    *^°  never  ieturned  ;  and  his  enormous  possessions  were 

propitiated.       Tn?e  *****  diaffected  nobles  and  bishops  were  subdued  or 

daracter.         t£         ***t  rZZ^ings  of  William  II.  gave  evidence  of  hia 

kedom    on    iT°    ***th  ff  tZnencV  of  the  Conqueror   had   bestowed 

Mow2  ^^Z^^^t^*  d£rifZ*k,   the  brother  of  Harold.    They 

diate  imnT-S-^fLr*  ****]?*,  m   7  foe   rewarded  their  confidence  by  imme- 


tlSS^sT**'***0 


**H<^  jt&i&ov   of   Canterbury,  died.     William 
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appointed  no  successor  to  the  archbishop,  but  held  the  revenues  of  the- 
■oe  in  fait  own  bands.  He  soon  found  a  more  congenial  minister  than 
Lanfranc.  There  was  in  bis  court  a  Norman  elerk,  of  the  name  of 
Ralph,  of  handsome  person  and  fluent  speech,  sensual  and  ambitious,  to 
whom  the  king's  steward  gave  the  sobriquet  of  flambard.  He  was  a 
subtle  financier.  He  managed  to  swell  the  king's  revenues  by  a  stricter 
admeasurement  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  than  that  of  Domesday-Book. 
He  and  his  master  seized  Church  properties,  and  made  exactions  upon  the 
laity,  with  no  pretence  of  justice.  The  halter  was  loosened  from  the 
robber's  neck,  if  he  could  promise  any  gain  to  the  king.  The  courtiers 
consumed  the  substance  of  the  country-people. 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  was  doing  wrong  to  his  commonwealth, 
after  a  different  mode  from  William,  king  of  England.  Robert  was 
destroying  the  resources  of  the  state  by  improvident  liberality.  He  had 
sold  a  third  part  of  his  duchy,  the  province  of  Cotentin,  to  his  brother 
Henry,  under  some  financial  pressure.  In  1090,  the  city  of  Rouen  was 
incited  to  insurrection,  chiefly  by  the  bribes  and  promises  of  William. 
Henry  came  to  the  aid  of  Robert,  although  they  had  previously  quarrelled  ; 
and  through  his  determined  boldness  the  revolt  was  quelled.  Robert,  the 
duke,  had  many  affairs  on  his  hands  at  this  period.  When  he  was  roused 
by  war  he  appears  to  have  been  foremost  in  battle  and  siege.  The  king  of 
England  passed  many  months  in  Normandy,  during  the  year  1091 ;  and 
the  brothers  came  to  terms  of  agreement  for  their  future  government. 
Edgar  Atheling  was  now  deprived  of  his  estates  in  Normandy,  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  an  asylum  in  Scotland.  Henry  had  put  his  five  thousand 
crowns  to  such  good  interest  that  he  had  become  formidable  to  the  king 
and  the  duke.  Amongst  several  strong  castles,  he  had  secured  Mount 
St  Michael,  although  obliged  to  abandon  other  fortresses.  Here,  on  this 
lofty  rock,  which  stands  twice  in  the  day  amidst  a  plain  of  sand,  and 
twice  encompassed  with  tidal  waters,  Henry  bade  defiance  to  the  assaults 
of  arms.  But  the  waters  which  surrounded  the  castle  were  useless  to 
allay  the  cravings  of  his  famished  garrison,  and  he  was  finally  obliged  to 
capitulate. 

In  1092  the  king  returned  to  England,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Normandy.  During  his  absence,  Malcolm,  the  king  of  Scotland,  h«4 
invaded  the  northern  counties;  and  William  hastened  to  drive  them 
back.  The  armies  met  in  Lothian ;  but  a  peace  was  concluded.  On  the 
return  to  the  south,  the  English  king  seized  Carlisle,  which  had  been 
considered  an  appanage  of  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Another  quarrel  was 
the  consequence ;  and  Malcolm,  after  having  met  the  English  king  at 
Gloucester,  and  resisted  his  claims,  invaded  Northumberland.  Here  the 
unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  son  Edward,  were  killed  in  a  sudden 
surprise — some  say  by  treachery.  The  good  queen  Matilda  survived  her 
husband  and  son  only  four  days. 

Duke  Robert  had  come  to  England  to  obtain  indemnity  for  possession* 
which  he  had  surrendered  in  Normandy.  He  obtained  nothing.  According 
to  the  custom  of  chivalry,  Robert  sent  to  England  two  heralds  to  denounce 
his  faithless  brother  as  a  perjured  knight  William  went  to  Normandy 
to  submit  the  points  in  dispute  to  arbitration.     Twenty-four  Norman 
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barons  decided  against  him.  He  then  resolved  upon  war ;  and  collected 
a  large  army  at  Hastings.  The  chroniclers  say  that  the  unscrupulous 
financier,  Ralph  Flambard,  made  this  a  new  pretence  of  extortion.  The 
war  with  Robert  was  not  undertaken ;  and  the  soldiers  were  dismissed  to 
their  homes,  upon  making  a  handsome  contribution  to  the  wants  of  the 
king.  He  had  more  bribery  to  accomplish  in  Normandy.  But  he  sud- 
denly returned  home,  to  put  down  an  outbreak  of  the  Welsh ;  to  which 
succeeded  an  insurrection  of  the  nobles  in  the  north.  Bufus  was  as  ener- 
getic and  as  merciless  as  his  father ;  and  the  dangers  were  averted.  But 
there  was  anew  arrangement  between  the  rival  brothers  which  was  eventually 
to  unite  £ngland  and  Normandy  again  under  one  king.  Bobert,  in  1096, 
pawned  his  dukedom  to  William  for  fire  years.  The  mortgage-money  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  was,  of  course,  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
island.  Then  Robert  of  Normandy  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  First 
Crusade. 

In  1096  a  zealous  missionary  went  through  Italy  and  France,  and  pro- 
claimed in  every  land  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  Christian  pilgrims 
had  freely  visited  from  the  days  of  Haroun  Alraschid,  was  now  closed 
against  them  by  the  Turk  who  had  conquered  Syria ;  and  that  the  servants 
of  the  cross  were  massacred,  plundered,  sold  into  slavery.  This  was  Peter 
of  Amiens,  known  as  Peter  the  Hermit  *  In  November  of  the  same  year, 
Pope  Urban  IL  attended  the  great  council  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne ; 
and  from  a  lofty  scaffold  in  the  market-place  preached  the  crusade  to 
assembled  thousands.  With  one  voice  the  people  in  the  market-place  of 
Clermont  shouted, — Jkus  lo  volt;  Dais  lo  volt.  "  It  is,  indeed,  the  will 
of  God,"  said  the  Pope.  '  *  Let  that  acclamation  be  your  battle-cry.  Wear 
the  cross  as  your  sign  and  your  solemn  pledge." 

The  great  Army  of  the  Fast  was  to  be  gathered  together  from  all  nations, 
by  another  year.  But  the  impatience  of  the  people  would  not  wait  for 
arms  or  leaden.  In  the  March  of  1096,  a  vast  multitude  set  forward 
from  France,  gathering  fresh  crowds  as  they  proceeded.  Wales,  Scotland, 
Denmark,  and  Norway  sent  out  their  thousands,  to  join  the  great  body 
that  were  moving  on  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  They  were  led  in  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Peter  the  Hermit ;  the  other 
by  a  soldier  named  Walter  the  Penniless.  Undisciplined,  ill-provided, 
encumbered  with  women  and  children,  their  numbers  were  gradually 
wasted  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  They  irritated  the  inhabitants  of  the  wild 
countries  through  which  they  passed,  and  suffered  the  most  terrible  defeat* 
in  Bulgaria.  At  last  the  remnant  of  the  hundred  thousand  that  had  under- 
taken this  perilous  journey  reached  Constantinople.  The  emperor  would 
have  treated  them  with  kindness,  but  they  began  to  plunder  the  beautiful 
city,  and  they  were  driven  out  to  seek  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 
They  here  renewed  their  devastations ;  and  they  were  finally  routed  and 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Turks.  The  regular  army  of  the  Crusaders  at  length 
approached  Asia  under  the  commanders  whom  History  and  Poetry  have 
made  fiamous, —Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  Eobert  of  Nor* 
maady,  Eobert  of  (landers,  Stephen  of  Chartres,  Baymond  of  Toulouse, 

*  Thifooamom  title  was  derived  from  his  fcmily  name  ©f  L'Ennite. 
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the  ambitions  Bohemond,  and  the  accomplished  Tancred.  They  came  by 
different  routes  from  their  several  countries.  It  was  more  than  three  years 
after  Pope  Urban  had  preached  the  crusade  at  Clermont,  that  Jerusalem 
fell,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  free.  A  terrible  massacre  disgraced  this 
Christian  triumph. 

Whilst  duke  Robert  was  at  the  head  of  his  knights  and  their  horsemen 
in  siege  and  battle,  William,  the  king,  was  foreclosing  upon  the  property 
of  Normandy  like  a  grasping  usurer.  His  borrowed  dukedom,  however, 
gave  him  some  trouble.  He  renewed  the  old  quarrel  with  the  king  ol 
France  about  the  Vexin  territory.  In  the  province  of  Maine,  also,  which 
had  been  ceded  to  'him,  there  was  an  obstinate  baron,  Helie,  who  was 
little  disposed  to  submit  to  his  domination,  and  relied  upon  the  support 
of  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  beloved.  The  Red  King  was  too  strong 
for  the  baron  in  the  end.  In  the  July  of  1099,  at  which  time  duke  Robert 
was  marching  into  Jerusalem,  King  William  was  ravaging  Maine. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1100,  the  king  was  in  Mai  wood  Keep,  in  the 
New  Forest,  hunting  and  feasting.  According  to  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  he  was  vexed  and  dispirited  by  evil  dreams,  and  would  not  hunt. 
Dinner  came,  with  copious  draughts  of  wine  ;  and  then  he  would  ride  in 
the  forest.  He  was  alone  with  Walter  Tyrrel.  The  sun  was  declining. 
The  king  had  drawn  his  bow  and  wounded  a  stag ;  he  was  shading  his  eyes 
from  the  strong  level  light,  when  Walter,  aiming  at  another  stag,  pierced 
the  king's  breast  with  a  fatal  arrow  which  glanced  from  a  tree.  Breaking 
off  the  shaft  of  the  arrow,  William  fell  from  his  horse,  and  "  spoke  word 
never  more."  Walter  immediately  ran  up  to  the  body,  and  then  leapt 
upon  his  horse,  none  perceiving  him.  A  few  countrymen  conveyed  the 
body  in  a  cart  to  Winchester,  and  there. "  it  was  committed  to  the  gronnd 
within  the  tower,  attended  by  many  of  the  nobles,  though  lamented  by 
few." 

Prince  Henry  had  been  riding  near  the  spot  where  William  felL  Imme- 
diately that  the  death  of  his  brother  was  certain,  he  galloped  twenty  miles 
to  Winchester,  pursued  by  William  de  BreteuU,  the  treasurer  of  Burns, 
who  divined  his  purpose.  They  arrived  at  the  same  hour.  Henry  hastened 
to  the  treasury ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  de  Breteuil,  who  insisted 
that  Robert  was  the  rightful  successor,  at  length  obtained  the  royal  trea- 
sures. The  next  step  was  easy.  He  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on 
Sunday  the  5th  of  August. 

Duke  Robert,  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  had  set  out  homeward. 
Passing  through  the  Norman  dominions  in  Italy,  he  was  cordially  received 
at  the  court  of  Geoffrey  of  Conversana,  in  Apulia ;  and  there  he  lingered 
long,  and  finally  married  Sibylla,  the  daughter  of  his  entertainer.  With 
his  young  and  beauteous  wife  he  received  a  marriage  portion  amply  sufficient 
to  redeem  his  mortgaged  dukedom.  They  arrived  in  Normandy,  within  a 
few  weeks  after  Henry  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  England. 

The  sovereignty  of  Henry  was  so  clearly  an  usurpation,  that,  with  that 
prudence,  however  selfish,  which  belonged  to  his  character,  he  sought  to 
conciliate  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  He  published  a  charter  of  liberties 
in  1101,  in  which  he  made  many  large  concessions  to  the  public  good. 
Upon  his  accession  he  purged  his  government  of  the  evil  ministers  of  his 
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brother's  pleasures,  and  the  corrupt  administrators,  of  his  oppressive  exac- 
tions. Ralph  Flambard,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  particularly 
obnoxious,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  whence  he  contrived  to  escape  to 
Normandy.  Henry's  choice  of  a  queen  appears  to  hare  been  decided  by  a 
just  and  wise  desire  to  propitiate  the  English  population.  Hand,  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  of  Matilda,  the  sister  of  Edgvc 
Atheling,  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  Saxon  kings.  She  had  been  brougut 
up  under  the  care  of  her  aunt,  the  abbess  of  Wilton,  who  had  caused  her 
to  wear  the  veil,  though  she  had  not  taken  the  vows.  After  many  discus- 
sions amongst  the  ecclesiastics,  it  was  held  that  Maud  was  not  bound  to 
celibacy  ;  and  the  king  shared  his  throne  with  her.  This  marriage,  which 
was  called  M  The  Union  of  the  Races,''  was  a  cause  of  offence  to  the  impe- 
rious Norman  nobles ;  but  Henry  was  supported  by  the  best  of  the  Church- 
men, and  especially  by  Anselm,  the  honest  and  enlightened  bishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  been  recalled  and  re-invested. 

In  1101  Robert  of  Normandy  invaded  England.  Ho  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  1st  of  August  Some  of  the  Norman  barons  openly  joined 
him  ;  others  secretly  encouraged  his  pretensions.  Robert  marched  from 
the  coast,  and  the  two  armies  pitched  their  camps  near  each  other.  Henry 
desired  a  conference  with  his  brother ;  and  they  met  in  tho  presence  of  the 
hostile  troops.  They  were  reconciled.  A  treaty  was  concluded  without 
umpires ;  of  which  the  chief  article  was  that  Robert  relinquished  his  claims 
upon  England.  Robert  and  his  army  returned  to  Normandy ;  and  the 
troops  of  Henry  were  disbanded,  after  the  duke  had  remained  a  guest  for 
several  months  at  the  court  of  the  king.  In  the  following  year  Henry, 
of  whom  clemency  was  not  an  attribute,  commenced  a  series  of  persecutions 
against  those  of  his  barons  who  had  favoured  the  enterprise  of  Robert. 
One  of  these  Norman  chieftains  was  Robert  de  Belesme,  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  king  had  surrounded  him  with  spies,  and  preferred  many 
charges  against  aim  of  the  heaviest  nature.  The  earl  fled  to  his  castles, 
and  refused  to  appear  to  abide  a  trial.  Henry  immediately  called  out  tho 
whole  military  force  of  the  country,  so  formidable  was  this  baron.  At 
last  the  rebel  earl  surrendered ;  and  was  banished.  He  went  over  to 
Normandy,  where  he  had  vast  estates,  and  for  several  years  ravaged  the 
country,  and  defied  the  power  of  the  duke,  who  had  entered  into  a  mutual 
engagement  with  Henry  to  make  common  cause  against  any  traitor  to  either 
of  them.  At  length  duke  Robert  concluded  a  peace  with  the  fierce  earl, 
and  admitted  him  to  his  patrimonial  estates.  There  was  now  a  new  cause 
for  enmity  between  the  reigning  brothers. 

Robert  of  Normandy  had  lost  his  wife  in  1102.  The  corrupt  manners 
of  the  times  were  immediately  exhibited  in  the  personal  conduct  of  tho 
unhappy  prince  ;  and  for  three  or  four  years  his  example  was  one  of  public 
offence.  In  1104,  Henry  went  over  to  Normandy.  Many  of  the  nobles, 
who  had  also  estates  in  England,  gathered  round  him,  and  stimulated  what 
was  no  doubt  the  secret  desire  of  his  heart ;  yet  tho  brothers  parted  friends. 
Again  the  province  was  ravaged  by  tho  private  hostilities  of  those  who  wero 
considered  the  friends  of  Henry,  and  those  who  hated  him.  The  country- 
people  in  many  districts  fled  into  France,  leaving  their  lands  uncultivated. 
In  1105,  Henry  landed  on  Easter-eve  at  the  small  port  of  Barbaflot ;  and 
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slept  at  the  village  of  Garentan.  On  Easter  Sunday  he  went  in  the  most 
private  manner  to  the  church,  where  Serlo,  the  bishop  of  Sees,  was  to 
officiate  at  the  solemnities  of  the  great  festival.  The  bishop  took  the 
misrule  of  Robert  for  his  theme,  and  urged  Henry  to  "  take  anna  to 
redress  this  affliction  of  the  land.  Take  arms,  and  recover  the  territory 
of  your  ancestors,  and  rescue  the  people  from  the  dominion  of  abandoned 
men. n  And  then  the  king  said — "  In  God's  name,  I  will  not  shrink  from 
toiling  earnestly  for  the  restoration  of  peace."  Very  shortly  after,  Henry 
took  Bayeux  by  assault,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  The  people  of  Caen 
surrendered  their  fortress.  At  Whitsuntide,  Henry  and  Robert  had  a 
conference,  without  coming  to  agreement.  The  Normans  took  their  several 
sides ;  and  the  country  was  burnt  and  pillaged.  Henry  returned  to  Eng- 
land for  money  and  men.  In  1106  he  was  in  Normandy  with  a  far  greater 
force,  and  constructed  a  fort  before  Tinchenbrai.  The  place  was  vigorously 
defended  by  William,  earl  of  Morton ;  and  duke  Robert  came  to  his  relief 
with  a  large  force  of  Norman  chivalry.  Henry  was  strong  in  his  infantry, 
both  English  and  Norman.  There  was  some  negotiation  before  the  decisive 
battle,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  September,  the  anniversary  of 
William  the  Conqueror's  landing  at  Hastings.  When  the  ranks  met, 
"  the  troops  were  thronged  so  closely,  and  their  weapons  so  locked 
together,  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  injure  each  other,  and  both 
parties  in  turn  attempted  in  vain  to  break  the  impenetrable  phalanx." 
One  of  Henry's  chaplains,  Baudri,  took  the  duke  prisoner,  after  he  had 
gallantly  fought  with  unequal  numbers.  The  contest  was  over.  Amongst 
other  prisoners  was  Edgar  Atheling,  who  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
eventful  life  in  England,  without  molestation,  an  object  of  pity  rather 
than  of  fear.  The  deposed  duke  Robert  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  Cardiff 
Castle ;  "nor  was  he  liberated  till  the  day  of  his  death."  That  release 
from  a  captivity  of  twenty-eight  years  arrived  in  1135. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Tinchenbrai,  duke  Robert  had  a  son  of 
five  years  old,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Falaise.  When  Henry  took 
possession  of  the  place,  the  little  boy  was  led  to  him.  Henry  used  no 
violence  to  the  child,  but  committed  him  to  an  honest  guardianship. 
The  king  appears,  in  another  year,  to  have  repented  of  his  honesty,  and  to 
have  desired  to  get  the  young  prince  into  his  power.  But  H&ie  de  St. 
Saen  fled  with  his  charge ;  and  put  him  under  the  protection  of  Louis, 
king  of  France,  and  Fulk,  earl  of  Anjou.  As  the  boy  grew,  the  interests 
connected  with  him  became  more  complicated.  He  was  first  patronised 
and  afterwards  cast  off,  by  the  earl  of  Anjou.  The  king  of  France  used 
him  as  an  instrument  to  check  the  growing  power  of  Henry.  At  length 
there  was  open  war  between  France  and  Normandy,  and  in  1119  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Noyon,  or  Brenneville,  a  place  on  the  road  from  Rouen  to 
Paris.    Louis  was  here  defeated  and  fled. 

In  1118  "the  good  queen  Maud"  died. .  She  had  long  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Westminster,  where  she  spent  her  revenues  in  the  relief  of 
the  sick,  and  in  acts  of  penitential  piety.  Her  only  daughter  had  been 
betrothed  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1108,  and  was  married  in  1114. 
The  king  of  England  had  many  illegitimate  daughters,  and  one  was  mar- 
ried to  Eustace  of  BreteuiL    In  1118,  Eustace  and  the  king  had  a  dispute 
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About  the  castle  of  Ivri ;  but  Henry  was  desirous  to  retain  the  allegiance 
of  Eustace,  and  it  was  agreed  that  hostages  should  be  exchanged.  Balph 
•de  Harenc,  the  commander  of  the  fortress,  gave  his  son  to  Eustace,  and 
Eustace  gave  his  two  little  daughters  to  the  custody  of  Henry.  The  quarrel 
-was  not  made  up,  and  the  count  of  Breteuil,  with  a  savageness  which  is 
wonderful  even  in  that  age  of  ferocity,  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  innocent 
boy.  Balph  de  Harenc,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  presented  himself  to  the 
king,  and  demanded  vengeance.  Henry,  without  hesitation,  gave  up  his 
two  grand-daughters.  The  children  were  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  Balph 
de  Harenc.  But  the  mother's  injuries  were  too  deep  for  a  common  indig- 
nation. She  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  Breteuil  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband.  The  king  pressed  the  siege.  Juliana  appeared  on  the  walls,  and 
demanded  a  conference  with  her  father ;  and  when  he  appeared  she  launched 
-a  bolt  at  him  from  a  cross-bow ;  Henry,  who  was  unhurt,  broke  down  the 
drawbridge,  so  that  escape  was  difficult.  But  Juliana  dropt  from  the  wall 
into  the  fosse,  on  a  freezing  night  in  February.  In  1119,  when  Henry 
'was  everywhere  victorious,  Eustace  and  his  wife  knelt  before  the  king  in 
his  tent ;  and  there  was  reconciliation  and  forgiveness. 

In  this  same  year  William  the  EtheUng, — the  Saxon  title  being  still 
applied  to  the  heir  to  the  crown, — was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Fulk, 
count  of  Anjou.  The  young  prince  remained  in  Normandy ;  and  peace 
having  been  restored  between  Henry  and  the  king  of  France,  did  homage 
to  that  king,  Louis  le  Gros,  for  the  fief  of  Normandy.  On  the  25th  of 
November,  1120,  Henry  and  his  son  were  about  to  leave  Normandy.  At 
Barfleur  there  came  to  the  king  a  mariner,  and  said,  that  his  father  was 
the  owner  of  the  ship  that  conveyed  the  Conqueror  to  make  war  on 
Harold ;  and  he  asked  the  king  to  sail  with  him  in  his  ship,  the  Blanche- 
Net  Henry  replied  that  he  had  chosen  his  ship,  but  that  his  son  might 
sail  in  the  Blanche-Nef.  The  king  put  to  sea  in  the  first  watch  of  the 
night,  and  reached  England  in  /safety.  The  young  prince  and  his  com- 
panions went  on  board  full  of  merriment  and  wine,  and  the  rowers  and  their 
steersman  were  mad  with  drink.  As  they  pulled  out  of  the  harbour,  in- 
capable of  directing  the  vessel,  she  struck  upon  a  rock,  filled,  and  went 
down.  One  man  only,  out  of  three  hundred  on  board,  was  saved — 
Berold,  a  butcher  of  Rouen.  Molmesbury  says,  "  the  boat  having  been 
launched,  the  young  prince  was  received  into  it,  and  might  certainly  have 
been  saved  by  reaching  the  shore,  had  not  his  illegitimate  sister,  the  countess 
of  Perche,  now  struggling  with  death  in  the  larger  vessel,  implored  her 
brother's  assistance ;  shrieking  out  that  he  should  not  abandon  her  so 
barbarously.  Touched  with  pity,  he  ordered  the  boat  to  return  to  the  ship, 
that  he  might  rescue  his  sister ;  and  thus  the  unhappy  youth  met  his  death 
through  excess  of  affection ;  for  the  skiff,  overcharged  by  the  multitudes 
who  leaped  into  her,  sank,  and  buried  all  indiscriminately  in  the  deep." 

In  1121,  King  Henry  married  Adelaide,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Louvain.  They  had  no  issue.  After  the  death  of  prince  William,  Henry's 
•enemies  in  Normandy  took  up  the  cause  of  the  son  of  Robert,  and  the 
king  of  France  bestowed  on  him  the  hand  of  his  sister-in-law.  Finally  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Flanders.  Henry's  only  legitimate  child, 
Alatilda,  the  empress  of  Germany,  had  become  a  widow  in  1124  j  and  at 
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the  Christmas  of  1126,  at  a  solemn  assembly  at  Windsor,  of  nobles,  and 
bishops,  and  the  great  tenants  of  the  crown,  it  was  declared  that  the  ex- 
empress  was  the  next  heir,  failing  any  future  legitimate  male  issue  to  the 
king.  They  then  all  swore  to  maintain  her  succession  ;  and  amongst  the 
nobles  who  took  the  oath  were  Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne,  the  son  of  Adela, 
the  daughter  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Henry.  David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  present  as  an 
"English  earl,  also  swore  to  maintain  the  succession  of  his  niece  Matilda. 
Fulk,  the  earl  of  Anjou,  had  surrendered  his  European  states  to  his  eldest 
son  Geoffrey,  for  he  had  accepted  the  higher  dignity  of  king  of  Jerusalem. 
Henry  negociated  a  marriage  of  Matilda  with  the  young  earl.  Their  nup- 
tials were  solemnised  at  Rouen  at  the  Whitsuntide  of  1127.  In  1133 
Matilda  bore  a  son,  Henry.  The  oaths  to  maintain  the  succession  were 
renewed.  Before  this  period,  however,  the  king  had  been  freed  from  much 
disquiet,  by  the  death  of  his  nephew,  William,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who 
was  wounded  under  the  walls  of  Alost  in  1128,  in  a  revolt  headed  by  the 
earl  of  Alsace,  and  fomented,  no  doubt,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  English 
king. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1135,  Henry  arrived  at  his  favourite  hunting- 
seat,  the  castle  of  Lions,  about  six  leagues  from  Rouen.  He  had  not  lost 
his  active  habits  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  he  gave  orders  for  the  chace 
on  the  next  day.  But  the  next  day  saw  him  sick.  He  had  feasted  upon 
a  dish  of  lampreys,  and  in  four  days  was  dead,  after  beating  his  breast  and 
lamenting  his  sins. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne,  the  nephew  of  King  Henry  I.,  had  lived 
much  in  England,  and  was  an  universal  favourite.  This  popular  man  was 
at  the  death-bed  of  his  uncle  ;  but  before  the  royal  body  was  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  nobles  from  the  castle  of  lions  to  Rouen,  Stephen  was  on  his 
road  to  London.  Dover  and  Canterbury  shut  their  gates  against  him. 
But  he  went  boldly  on  to  London.  By  the  Londoners  he  was  received 
with  acclamations  :  and  the  Witan  chose  him  for  king  without  hesitation, 
as  one  who  could  best  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
dangers  of  the  kingdom.  Stephen's  brother  Henry  was  bishop  of  Win- 
chester ;  and  his  influence  with  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  election  of  Stephen  to  be  king,  in  open  disre- 
gard of  the  oaths  taken  a  few  years  before  to  recognise  the  succession  of 
Matilda  and  of  her  son.  Stephen  was  crowned  on  the  26th  of  December; 
and  he  vindicated  the  choice  of  the  nation  at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign, 
by  going  in  person  against  the  robbers  who,  during  the  suspension  of  the 
royal  functions,  had  ravaged  the  country.  The  new  king  had  suooeeded  tc 
a  vast  amount  of  treasure.  With  this  possession  of  means  he  surrounded 
himself  with  troops  from  Flanders  and  Brittany. 

The  unanimity  which  appeared  to  hail  the  accession  of  Stephen  was 
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soon  interrupted.  David,  king  of  Scotland,  had  advanced  to  Carlisle  and 
Newcastle,  to  assert  the  claim  of  Matilda  which  he  had  sworn  to  uphold. 
But  Stephen  came  against  him  with  a  great  army,  and  for  a  time  there 
was  peace.  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  I., 
had  done  homage  to  Stephen ;  hot  his  allegiance  was  very  doubtful ;  and 
he  soon  defied  the  king's  power.  „ 

In  1183  an  invasion  of  England  was  made  by  the  Scottish  king;  without 
regard  to  the  previous  pacification.  From  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  a 
large  number  of  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  settled  in  the  lowlands ;  and  the 
border  countries  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  were  also  occupied,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  by  the  same  race.  The  people  of  Galloway  were 
chiefly  of  the  original  British  stock.  The  author  of  the  Getta  Stephani 
says,  "  A  confused  multitude  of  this  people  being  assembled  from  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland,  they  were  formed  into  an  irregular  army,  and  marched 
for  England."  The  archbishop  of  York,  Thurstan,  an  aged  but  vigorous 
man,  collected  a  large  army  to  resist  the  invaders.  The  bishop  of  Durham 
was  the  leader  of  this  army,  composed  of  the  Norman  chivalry,  and  the 
TfrngKnh  archers.  The  opposing  forces  met  at  Northallerton,  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  11 88.  The  Anglo-Norman  army  was  gathered  round  a  tall 
cross,  raised  on  a  car,  and  surrounded  by  the  banners  of  Saint  Outhbert, 
and  Saint  Wilfred,  and  Saint  John  of  Beverley.  From  this  incident  the 
bloody  day  of  Northallerton  was  called  "The  Battle  of  the  Standard" 
The  Scotch  fought  with  darts  and  long  spears,  and  attacked  the  solid  mass 
of  Normans  and  English,  gathered  round  the  standard.  Prince  Henry, 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  made  a  vigorous  onslaught  with  a  body  of 
horse,  composed  of  English  and  Normans  attached  to  his  father's  house- 
hold. The  issue  of  the  battle  was  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army, 
with  the  loss  of  eleven  thousand  men  upon  the  field.  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  king  Stephen  in  the  following  year.  There  were  still  many 
indications  of  an  unsettled  government  To  counteract  the  power  of  the 
great  nobles,  Stephen  had  made  a  lavish  distribution  of  crown  lands,  to  a 
large  number  of  tenants-in-chief.  These  new  barons  had  permission  from 
the  king  to  build  castles  ;  and  from  these  castles  the  petty  barons  sallied 
forth  to  plunder  their  neighbours.  The  great  towns  also  sent  out  bands 
of  marauders. 

In  1189,  Stephen  engaged  in  a  most  perilous  contest.  The  ecclesiastical 
power  in  England  had  rapidly  and  steadily  increased  since  the  period  of 
the  Conquest  During  the  reigns  of  the  first  William  and  his  sons  the 
erection  of  monastic  buildings  was  universal  Wealth  flowed  in  upon  the 
ecclesiastics  from  king  and  noble,  from  burgess  and  socman ;  and  every 
improvement  of  the  country  increased  the  value  of  Church  possessions. 
It  has  been  computed  that  three  hundred  monastic  establishments  were 
founded  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  and  Henry 
II  *  The  English  Church,  during  the  troubled  reign  of  Stephen,  had 
become  more  completely  under  the  papal  dominion  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  its  history.  The  king  attempted  to  interpose  some  check  to  the 
ecclesiastical  desire  for  supremacy.     There  were  three  bishops  whose 
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Intrigue*  be  bad  especially  to  dread.  Soger,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  had 
been  promoted  from  the  condition  of  ■  pariah  priest  at  Caen,  to  be  chap. 
lain,  aecrctary,  chancellor,  and  chief  justiciary  of  Henry  L  He  was 
instrumental  in  the  election  of  Stephen  to  the  throne  ;  and  he  m 
rewarded  with  extravagant  gifts.  The  bishop  had  erected  castles  at 
Devises,  at  Sherborne,  and  at  Malmealiury.  Sing  Henry  had  given 
him  the  caitls  of  Salisbury.  This  lord  of  four  castles  had  powerful 
auxiliaries  in  hia  nephews,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  bishop  of 
Ely.  Alexander  of  Lincoln  had  built  the  castles  of  Newark  and  Slea- 
ford,  and  was  almost  as  powerful  as  hia  uncle.  In  July,  1139,  a  quarrel 
occurred  at  a  great  council  at  Oxford,  between  the  retainers  of  the  bishops 
and  those  of  Alain,  earl  of  Brittany,  about  a  right  to  quarters ;  and  the 
quarrel  went  on  to  a  battle,  in  which  men  were  killed  on  both  sides.  The 
bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  were  arrested,  as  breakers  of  the  king's 
peace.  The  bishop  of  Ely  fled  to  his  uncle's  cattle  of  Devizes.  The  king, 
under  the  advice  of  the  sagacious,  earl  Hillent,  resolved  to  dispossess  these 
dangerous  prelates  of  their  fortresses,  which  were  all  finally  surrendered. 
The  great  body  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  indignant  at  what  they  considered 
an  offence  to  their  order.  The  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  brother  of 
Stephen,  had  become  the  pope's  legate  in  England  ;  and  he  summoned  the 
king  to  attend  a  synod  at  Winchester.  The  king  refused  to  attend  the 
council,  but  he  sent  Alberic  de  Yere  to  represent  him.  At  a  subsequent 
day  the  archbishop  of  Bonen  came  as  the  champion  of  the  king.  Swords 
were  at  last  unsheathed.  The  king  and  the  earls  were  now  in  open  hos- 
tility with  the  legate  and  the  bishops.  Within  a  month  Matilda  and  the 
earl  of  Gloucester  landed  at  ArundeL  where  the  widow  of  Henry  L  was 
dwelling.  They  had  a  very  small  force  to  support  their  pretensions.  The 
earl  crossed  the  country  to  Bristol  Stephen  invested  the  csstle  of  Arundel. 
But  in  the  most  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry  he  permitted  the  empress  to 
pass  out,  and  to  set  forward  to  join  her  brother  at  Bristol,  under  a  eafc- 
■cobduct.  In  1110  tht  whole  kingdom  appears  to  have  been  subjected  to 
the  horrors  of  a  partisan  warfare. 

In  1141,  Lincoln  Csstle  wsa  treacherously  surprised  by  Rannlf,  earl  of 

Chester,  an  avowed  partisan  of  Stephen.     The  king  speedily  marched  to 

Lincoln.     The  earl  of  Chester  contrived  to  leave  the  castle,  and  soon 

raised  a  powerful  army  of  his  own  vessels.     The  earl  of  Gloucester  joined 

him  with  a  considerable  force,  and  they  together  advanced  to  the  relief  of 

He  set  forth  to 

is  army  ;  hut  the 

detached  a  strong 

f  the  Trent.    But 

i  of  the  ford,  and 

and  after  fighting 

aoner.     Ordericoa 
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After  the  capture  of  King  Stephen,  at  this  brief  but  decisive  battle,  ho 
was  kept  a  close  prisoner  at  Bristol  Castle.  Then  commenced  what  might 
be  called  the  reign  of  Queen  Matilda,  which  lasted  about  eight  months. 
The  defeat  of  Stephen  was  the  triumph  of  the  greater  ecclesiastics.  On 
the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  Matilda  swore  that  in  all  matters  of  importance, 
and  especially  in  the  bestowal  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  she  would  submit 
to  the  Church  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  his  supporters  pledged 
their  faith  to  the  empress  on  these  conditions.  The  Londoners  at  first 
refused  to  acknowledge  Matilda ;  and  St.  John's-day  had  arrived  before 
they  would  yield.  Many  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  then  submitted  to 
her  government ;  and  she  entered  London  with  great  state.  The  vigilant 
queen  of  Stephen,  who  kept  possession  of  Kent,  now  approached  the  city 
with  a  numerous  force;  and  by  her  envoys  demanded  her  husband's 
freedom.  Of  course  her  demand  was  made  in  vain.  She  then  put  forth  a 
front  of  battle.  Instead  of  being  crowned  at  Westminster  the  daughter 
of  Henry  I.  fled  in  terror  ;  for  "  the  whole  city  flew  to  arms  at  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bells,  which  was  the  signal  for  war,  and  all  with  one  accord 
rose  upon  the  countess  [of  Anjou]  and  her  adherents,  as  swarms  of  wasps 
issue  from  their  hives."  *  After  Matilda  had  taken  her  hasty  departure, 
the  Londoners  marched  out,  and  they  sustained  a  principal  part  in  what 
has  been  called  "the  rout  of  Winchester,"  in  which  Robert,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  ex-empress  escaped  to  Devizes.  A 
convention  was  agreed  to  between  the  adherents  of  each  party  that  the 
king  should  be  exchanged  for  the  earl.  Stephen  was  once  more  "  every 
inch  a  king."    But  still  there  was  no  peace  in  the  land. 

The  bishop  of  Winchester  had  again  changed  his  side.    From  the  day 

when  Stephen  exhibited  his  hostility  to  fighting  bishops,  the  pope's  legate 

was  his  brother's  deadly  enemy.     But  he  found  that  the  rival  whom  he 

had  set  up  was  by  no  means  a  pliant  tool  in  his  hands,  and  he  then 

turned  against  Matilda.    When  Stephen  had  shaken  off  the  chains  with 

which  he  was  loaded  in  Bristol  Castle,  the  bishop  summoned  a  council  at 

Westminster,  on  his  legatine  authority;  and  there,  "  by  great  powers  of 

eloquence,  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the  odium  of  his  own  conduct ; " 

affirming  that  he  had  supported  the  empress,  "not  from  inclination  but 

necessity. n    He  then  "  commanded  on  the  part  of  God  and  of  the  pope, 

that  they  should  strenuously  assist  the  king,  appointed  by  the  will  of  the 

people,  and  by  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See." 

In  1142  Matilda  was  at  Oxford,  a  fortified  city,  protected  by  the 
Thames,  by  a  wall,  and  by  an  impregnable  castle.  Stephen,  with  a  body 
of  veterans,  waded  across  the  river,  and  entered  the  city.  Matilda  and 
her  followers  took  refuge  in  the  keep.  For  three  months  the  king  pressed 
the  siege,  surrounding  the  fortress  on  all  sides.  Famine  was  approaching 
to  the  helpless  garrison.  The  country  was  covered  with  a  deep  snow. 
Tfcd  Tliames  and  the  tributary  rivers  were  frozen  over.  With  a  small 
esottt  Matilda  contrived  to  escape,  and  passed  undiscovered  through  the 
royal  posts.  In  the  course  of  the  night  she  went  to  Abingdon  on  foot, 
•aft  afterwards  reached  Wallingford  on  horseback.    After  the  flight  fiw 

*  Qesta  Stepbani. 
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Oxford  the  Anns  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  were  again  successful.  Stephen 
was  beaten  at  Wilton,  and  retreated  precipitately  with  his  military 
brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  There  was  in  the  autumn  of  1112 
universal  turmoil  and  desolation. 

The  earl  of  Gloucester  died  in  1147.     After  eight  years  of  terrible 
hostility  and  desperate  adventure,  Matilda  left  the  country.    Stephen  was 
now  engaged  in  another  quarrel  with  the  Church.    His  brother  had  been 
superseded  as  legate  by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  pope  who  had  supported  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester.   Theobald  was  Stephen's  enemy,  and  his  hostility  was  rendered 
formidable  by  his  alliance  with  Bigod,  the  earl  of  Norfolk.     The  arch- 
bishop excommunicated  Stephen  and  his  adherents,  and  the  king  was 
enforced  to  submission.     In  1150,  Stephen  having  been  again  reconciled  to 
the  Church,  sought  the  recognition  of  his  son  Eustace  as  the  heir  to  the 
kingdom.    This  recognition  was  absolutely  refused  by  the  archbishop, 
who  said  that  Stephen  was  regarded  by  the  papal  see  as  an  usurper. 
Henry  of  Anjou  was  now  grown  into  manhood.    Born  in  11SS,  he  had 
been  knighted  by  his  uncle,  David  of  Scotland,  in  1149.    His  father  died 
in  1151,  and  he  became  not  only  duke  of  Normandy,  but  earl  of  Anjou, 
Touraine,  and  Maine.    In  1152,  he  contracted  a  marriage  of  ambition  with 
Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  of  France,  and  thus  became  lord  of 
Aquitaine  and  Poitou,  which  Eleanor  possessed  in  her  own  right     In 
1153  Henry  landed  in  England  with  a  well-appointed  band  of  followers, 
«nd  besieged  various  castles.     But  no  general  encounter  took  place.     The 
king  and  the  duke  had  a  conference,  without  witnesses,  across  a  rivulet, 
«id  this  meeting  prepared  the  way  for  a  final  pacification.    The  nego- 
tiators were  the  bishop  of  Winchester  on  the  one  part,  and  Theobald,  the 
aroubuhop,  on  the  other.     Finally,  Stephen  led  the  prince  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  streets  of  Winchester,  "and  all  the  great  men  of 
duo  k^'  by  the  king's  co™11"""1*  did  homage,  and  pronounced  the  fealty 
iriaiie^  r16*1"*6  lord»  to  toe  duke  of  Normandy,  saving  only  their  alle- 
diwl  dn  •       i*  StePhen  durin«  hia  K»-M  *    Stephen's  son  Eustace  had 
nitor  >?^!f  8A     neSDtiations.    The  troublesome  reign  of  Stephen  was  soon 
^nat^aSV10  *  dMi-      He  di^  on  the  25th  Octoberf  1154.      His 

tl»«t  dlh  W  ^"T^dy  when  Stephen  died  ;  and  it  was  six  weeks  after 
"'iMor,  oathe^w  £?***,_  **  **&»&  He  was  crowned  at  West- 
**»«>  which  ruled  vt  i  I*7mbep«  "54-the  first  king  of  the  Plantagenet 

At  the  tin™ *f^g lMd  f°r  more  ***  three  centuries. 
TI,M,MlU  a  x-ouL  LnJ*?**0*  Henry  U'  ™  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
11  Aim  will  and  a^L  ^gpa88ion8»  he  held  over  them  the  control  of 
Wl"  ■  <»f  «ul*UtuUM  hS!"1  f  inteUect-  He  went  steadily  to  his  great 
"JHW  Uioifor^iim  merTn^  ^  for  violeilce  md  confusion.  He 
#**]«<  H*  &!dT  7+7h°m  *•  P60^  Lad  *«  grievously 
•<  *• UilnM  M~ X^!^Vhich  had  been  the  hid^-placc; 
■"•*  ,m^W«iUy  dloJItd^^  *»»}***  of  the  crown  Which  had 

y  "enated  by  Stephen.    He  abolished  the  private  mints, 

•  Hvnry  of  Hnattaffdon.- 
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which  had  been  as  numerous  as  the  castles,  and  claimed  the  exclusive 
sovereign  right  of  issuing  a  new  coinage.  Much  of  this  counter-revolution 
required  to  be  effected  by  military  force ;  but  the  arduous  labour  appears 
to  have  been  carried  through  with  little  injustice  and  less  cruelty. 
According  to  Peter  of  Blois,  Henry  was  shrewd  in  council,  ready  in 
speaking,  self-possessed  in  danger,  careful  in  prosperity,  firm  in  adversity. 
His  court  was  a  daily  school,  where  he  constantly  discussed  hard  questions, 
and  obtained  knowledge  from  learned  men.  His  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking  was  habitual.  He  was  gentle  and  affable  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed ;  but  overbearing  to  the  proud.  Henry  had  an  able  grand-jus- 
ticiary in  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  and  the  counsels  of  Theobald,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  were  those  of  conciliation  and  peace.  In  his  own  person 
he  attended  vigilantly  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  first  seven  years  of  Henry's  reign  were  not  without  the  vicissitudes 
of  policy  and  the  difficulties  of  war.  Normandy  was  his,  by  the  same 
right  as  England.  He  derived  the  sovereignty  of  Aquitaine  from  his 
marriage.  His  father  was  count  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  ;  and  he 
would  have  lawfully  inherited  these  possessions  had  he  not  sworn  that  he 
would  perform  every  article  of  his  father's  wilL  One  article  was  that  he 
should  resign  these  territories  to  his  younger  brother,  Geoffrey,  should 
Henry  obtain  possession  of  England.  Henry  applied  to  the  Boman  see  to 
give  him  a  dispensation  from  his  oath,  which  he  said  he  had  blindly 
taken ;  and  the  obsequious  pontiff  granted  the  formidable  king's  desire. 
Geoffrey  was  not  so  easily  satisfied,  and  assembled  an  army ;  but  his 
brother  quickly  subjected  him,  and  gave  him  a  pension  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  his  coronet.  Henry  did  homage  to  Louis  of  France,  for  all 
these  vast  possessions. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1157,  the  king,  not  unnaturally,  sought  to 
recover  that  power  which  England  had  lost  during  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
The  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  had  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Scottish  crown,  either  as  fiefs  or  by  especial  grant.  There 
was  an  oath  in  the  way  of  their  resumption,  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
Henry  when  a  youth  under  the  protection  of  his  great-uncle,  the  Scottish 
king.  But  the  surrender  of  the  northern  counties,  which  Henry  demanded, 
could  not  be  resisted ;  and  the  young  king  Malcolm  also  did  homage  to 
Henry  for  Lothian. 

During  the  contest  between  Stephen  and  Matilda,  Wales  had,  also, 
under  brave  chieftains,  recovered  much  of  its  ancient  territory  from  the 
English.  In  1157,  the  king  led  a  powerful  army  into  Flintshire.  He  had 
previously  strengthened  the  Flemish  colony  of  sturdy  artisans  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, who  had  maintained  their  ground  against  the  Welsh  till  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Stephen.  When  Henry  marched  into  North  Wales, 
to  encounter  the  chief  Owen  Gwynneth,  Owen  was  encamped  at  Basing- 
werk.  Henry,  somewhat  rashly,  entered  a  narrow  and  woody  defile,  called 
Eulo,  near  Coleshill,  in  the  parish  of  HolywelL  The  Welsh,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  local  knowledge,  routed  the  king's  forces.  Henry  then 
marched  along  the  coast,  but  gained  no  advantage,  because  "  he  was  prin- 
cipally advised  by  people  remote  from  the  marches,  and  ignorant  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.**    Thus  writes  Giraldua  Cambrensis, 
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who  describes  then  natives  as  active  and  hardy,  universally  trained  to 
anna,  and  always  ready  for  war.  They  are  frugal,  hospitable,  and  of  an 
acute  intellect ;  excelling  in  music  and  oratory.  They  commit  acts  of 
plunder,  not  only  against  foreigners  and  hostile  nations,  but  against  their 
own  countrymen.  Bold  in  their  warlike  onsets,  they  cannot  bear  a 
repulse,  and  trust  to  flight  for  safety ;  but  defeated  one  day,  they  are  ready 
to  resume  the  conflict  on  the  next.  Their  ancient  national  custom  of 
dividing  property  amongst  all  the  brothers  of  a  house  leads  to  perpetual 
contests  for  possessions,  and  frequent  fratricides.  The  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices are  conferred,  not  by  election,  but  by  assumed  hereditary  right 
Finally  Giraldus  says,  that,  from  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  their  disposi- 
tions, they  will  not,  like  other  nations,  subject  themselves  to  the  dominion 
of  one  lord  and  king. 

Gilbert  Becket  was  a  citizen  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  His 
son  Thomas  was  born  there  in  1119,  and  received  his  early  education  at 
the  abbey  of  Merton.  To  complete  his  accomplishments  young  Becket 
went  to  Paris.  He  returned  to  England  with  more  chivalric  accomplish- 
ments than  entirely  befitted  his  clerical  vocation.  His  abilities  soon 
commanded  attention,  and  he  received  valuable  benefices  from  Theobald, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  became  archdeacon  of  that  diocese.  By 
him  he  was  employed  in  two  difficult  negotiations  at  Borne,  one  of  which 
was  to  obtain  a  papal  bull  against  any  bishop  officiating  at  the  coronation 
of  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen.  When  Henry  II.  became  king  this  service 
brought  Becket  into  favour.  After  a  short  period,  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor. This  position  placed  him  about  the  king's  person  as  the  sealer  o 
his  writs,  and  as  his  secretary  and  adviser.  Becket  was  remarkable  for 
his  ostentation  and  love  of  display.  He  did  everything  for  effect,  at  every 
period  of  his  lira.  Of  unbounded  ambition,  of  overbearing  pride,  and  we 
will  venture  to  believe  of  very  doubtful  honesty,  he  followed  for  eight 
years  the  path  of  secular  greatness,  having  the  confidence  of  the  king  in 
his  undoubted  ability,  and  securing  that  confidence  by  his  agreeable 
qualities.  When  Henry's  pretensions  to  Toulouse  had  roused  the  hostility 
of  Louis  of  France,  Becket  is  said  to  have  raised  a  force  of  seven  hundred 
knights,  and  marched  at  their  head  to  the  siege  of  the  disputed  town. 
The  chancellor's  predilections  were  not  in  the  least  towards  that  Church  of 
which  he  received  the  revenues  almost  as  a  lay-impropriator.  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  dean  of  Hastings,  provost  of  Beverley,  prebendary  of  many 
stalls,  he  had  an  interest  in  the  Church ;  but  he  had  little  love  for  the 
essentials  of  religion.  In  addition  to  his  vast  pluralities  in  the  Church, 
he  was  warden  of  the  Tower,  and  had  other  lay-offices.  Henry,  upon  the 
death  of  Theobald,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  offered  his  chancellor 
the  primacy.  Henry  knew  that  he  had  a  great  battle  to  fight  against  an 
authority  out  of  his  realm  which  claimed  to  hold  in  subjection  the  mightiest 
order  within  his  realm.  The  civil  power,  too,  had  been  gradually  encroached 
upon  by  the  ecclesiastical,  for  nearly  a  century.  Becket  was  chosen  as  the 
king's  reliable  agent,  to  bring  the  Church  within  the  bounds  of  its  lawful 
authority  and  influence.  Becket,  in  accepting  the  primacy,  must  hare 
thoroughly  known  that  he  must  take  one  of  two  courses — either  to  be  a 
moderator  between  the  State  and  the  Church,  or  to  precipitate  the  Church 
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into  a  contest  with  the  State.  It  is  said  that  the  king's  mother  waned 
her  son  that  Becket  would  become  a  rival,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  .  Becket  paused  a  year  before  he  accepted  the  archbishopric. 
In  the  Jane  of  1162,  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the 
suffragan  bishops  and  the  prior  and  monks  of  Canterbury,  assembled  at 
Westminster.  Henry  had  sent  his  justiciary  from  Normandy,  to  bear  his 
royal  mandate  for  the  deration  of  his  chancellor  to  the  primacy.  Becket 
was  then,  at  Canterbury,  ordained  a  priest ;  and  afterwards  consecrated 
with  extraordinary  magnificence.  After  his  election  and  consecration  he 
resigned  his  office  of  chancellor,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  king.  Henry 
same  to  England,  and  was  met  by  the  primate  at  Southampton.  The 
king  now  knew  that  the  predictions  of  his  mother  were  not  altogether 
rain.  He  required  the  archbishop  to  giro  up  his  archdeaconry,  which  he 
had  continued,  illegally,  to  retain.  Becket  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  old 
friendship  was  gone. 

The  next  year  the  archbishop,  with  most  of  the  other  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  proceeded  to  a  great  council  at  Tours,  to  meet  Pope  Alex- 
ander and  his  oardiwala  It  was  here  determined  that  a  severe  canon 
should  be  made  against  all  who  usurped  the  goods  of  the  Church,  Upon 
his  return  to  England  the  archbishop  demanded  from  several  barons,  and 
even  from  the  crown,  the  restoration  of  manors  and  castles  which  had 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

From  the  period  of  the  separation  of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions,  which  had  been  effected  in  the  reign  of  William,  the  admi- 
nistration of  cml  justice  had  been  gradually  becoming  more  essentially 
connected  with  the  kingly  office.  When  Henry  II.  had  been  on  the  throne 
ten  years,  he  had,  in  a  great  degree,  brought  all  his  lay  subjects  under 
the  equal  rule  of  the  laws.  But  the  position  of  the  Church  presented  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  their  equal  administration.  The  clergy  claimed  an 
exemption  from  all  secular  judicature.  Whilst  the  murderer  and  the 
robber  were  punished  with  death  if  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  crown,  the 
Tilest  offender,  if  a  clerk,  escaped  the  extreme  penalty  of  his  offence,  and 
was  often  freed  from  all  consequences  except  that  of  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion. It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  first  years  of  Henry  II.  there  were 
reckoned  nearly  one  hundred  homicides  that  had  been  perpetrated  by 
priests  then  living.  After  the  appointment  or^  Becket  to  the  primacy,  a 
priest  of  Worcestershire  committed  a  most  infamous  crime.  This  offender 
was  required  to  be  delivered  up  for  trial  in  the  king's  courts.  Becket 
interposed  the  shield  of  the  Church  between  the  criminal  and  the  outraged 
laws.  Henry  called  an  assembly  of  prelates  at  Westminster,  and  earnestly 
asserted  the  public  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  such  hideous  com- 
promises as  the  archbishop  had  maintained.  He  asked  them  "  whether 
they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  king- 
dom fn  The  reply,  framed  by  Becket,  was  that  they  would  observe  them 
"saving  the  privileges  of  their  order."  The  king  was  indignant ;  and 
immediately  deprived  the  archbishop  of  the  temporal  appointments  which 
he  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  Henry  then  called  a  great  council 
at  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  there  proposed 
which  have  since  been  known  as  "  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon."  The* 
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constitutions  were  a  formidable  attack  upon  the  power  of  the  clergy  at 
home,  as  well  as  upon  the  interference  of  the  papal  see  with  the  affairs  of 
the  English  Church.  They  were  earnestly  debated  for  three  days  ;  and  were 
ultimately  carried,  even  with  the  consent  of  Becket.  That  some  force  was 
used  to  compel  his  submission  is  unquestionable.  The  constitutions  were 
sent  to  the  Pope  for  confirmation,  and  Alexander  refused  his  consent 
to  ratify  them.  Then  began  a  course  of  determined  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  archbishop  that  appeared  to  shut  out  all  hope  of  a  compromise. 
Returning  to  his  see,  he  boldly  set  about  acting  in  defiance  of  the  statute 
he  had  consented  to  pass.  He  was  arraigned  as  a  traitor,  at  Northampton, 
and  being  held  as  guilty,  his  possessions  were  decreed  to  be  at  the  king's 
mercy,  which  means  that  the  king  had  absolute  power  over  them.  Having 
preached  at  the  morning  service  from  the  text,  "  Princes  sat  and  spake 
against  me,"  Becket  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  king's  palace,  bear- 
ing  the  archiepiscopal  cross  in  his  own  hands.  As  the  primate  entered 
the  king's  hall  in  this  unusual  pomp,  the  king  retired.  Henry  was  in 
great  anger  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  came  out,  and  throwing  himself  on 
his  knees  before  Becket,  besought  him  to  have  pity  on  himself  and  upon 
his  brethren.  His  answer  was,  "  Fly,  then,  thou  canst  not  understand 
the  things  that  are  of  God."  The  bishops  then  came  out,  and  renounced 
their  obedience  to  him,  on  the  score  that  he  had  sworn  falsely  to  observe 
the  constitutions,  and  had  then  resisted  them,  and  broken  his  fealty.  "  I 
hear  what  ye  say,"  was  his  only  reply.  The  barons  then  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  against  him,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  came 
into  the  hall  to  read  the  sentence.  The  archbishop  interrupted  him  with, 
" Sir  earl,  hear  you  first;"  and  then,  after  a  defence  of  himself,  con- 
cluded by  disclaiming  the  king's  judgment,  and  that  of  the  peers,  "being 
only  to  be  judged,  under  God,  by  our  lord  the  pope."  He  then  cited  the 
bishops,  who,  he  said,  had  chosen  to  obey  man  rather  than  God,  to  appear 
before  the  presence  of  the  pope.  As  he  rose  to  depart,  some  called  him 
traitor.  The  ancient  spirit  of  the  warrior  was  roused,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  If  my  holy  office  did  not  forbid  it,  I  would  make  answer  with  my 
sword."  To  close  this  extraordinary  day,  Becket  sent  out  his  people  to 
gather  the  paupers  and  wayfarers  to  come  into  the  house  where  he  abode, 
there  to  feast  and  make  merry.  But  in  the  dead  of  the  night  he  left  the 
town,  in  the  garb  of  a  monk,  with  only  two  attendants.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  days  they  embarked  in  a  small  fishing-boat  at  Sandwich,  and  were 
set  on  shore  near  Gravelines.  His  escape  was  a  very  doubtful  issue  of 
his  flight,  for  Henry  had  given  orders  that  all  the  seaports  should  be 
watched.  After  some  adventures,  under  the  name  of  Friar  Christian,  he 
finally  passed  from  the  territories  of  the  court  of  Flanders  into  France ; 
and  was  at  length  luxuriously  established,  by  the  influence  of  the  pope, 
in  the  abbey  of  Pontigny,  in  Burgundy,  after  an  interview  with  the  pontiff 
at  Sens.  In  1166  he  proceeded  from  Pontigny  to  Vezelay,  near  Auxerre  : 
and,  on  the  festival  of  the  Ascension,  mounting  the  pulpit,  denounced  and 
excommunicated  all  those  whom  he  called  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
Amongst  these  "enemies  of  the  Church,"  was  John  of  Oxford,  who  was 
so  termed  for  having  advocated  the  cause  of  some  unfortunate  German 
families,  settled  at  Oxford,  who  were  condemned  as  obstinate  heretics,  hj 
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a  synod  convened  by  the  king  in  1166.    The  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  not  pronounced  by  Becket  against  Henry  himself ;  but  the  king  was 
called  upon,  by  name,  to  repent  and  atone  for  the  usage  he  had  offered  to 
the  Church,  for  otherwise  the  same  malediction  should  fall  upon  him. 
Henry  banished  all  who  were  connected  with  Becket  by  any  ties  either 
of  blood  or  affection,  and  he  threatened  that  he  would  confiscate  all  the 
estates  of  the  Cistercians  in  England  if  Becket  were  still  harboured  in 
a  Cistercian  monastery.    The  threat  had  its  effect ;  and  the  fugitive  arch- 
bishop, not  to  bring  trouble  upon  his  friends,  repaired  to  Sens,  where 
Louis  of  France  appointed  him  another  asylum.     Henry  lived  in  constant 
terror  of  an  interdict  from  Rome,  by  which  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects 
might  have  been  shaken ;  and  the  greatest  watchfulness  was  exercised 
to  prevent  such  an  instrument  arriving  in  England.    But  Henry,  also, 
managed  to  conciliate  the  court  of  Rome  by  unanswerable  arguments, 
more  potent  than  the  bitter  letters  of  Becket  to  the  pontiff,  in  which  the 
king  was  called  a  malicious  tyrant.    The  pope  withdrew  the  commission 
by  which  Becket  had  been  appointed  legate,  and  prohibited  him  from 
excommunicating  any  person  in  England,  or  from  using  letters  of  interdict 
against  the  kingdom.     At  last  it  was  settled  that  Henry  and  Becket 
should  meet  in  a  solemn  conference,  in  which  the  king  of  France  should 
be  present    A  difference,  however,  arose,  and  there  was  an  end,  for  a 
time,  to  any  prospect  of  adjustment.    At  length,  in  1170,  on  the  22nd 
of  July,  a  solemn  meeting  took  place  at   Touraine.     As  the  prelate 
advanced  to  the  royal  tent,  Henry  rode  forward  to  meet  him  with  vailed 
bonnet.     They  long  discoursed  apart ;  and  to  all  appearance  they  were 
reconciled.    Henry  held  Becketfs  stirrups  when  he  mounted  his  horse, 
but  he  would  not  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace.    The  archbishop  was  to  be 
restored  to  his  see,  with  all  his  lands,  livings,  and  privileges  ;  and  Henry 
was  content  with  Becket's  agreement  to  love,  honour,  and  servo  him,  "  in 
as  for  as  an  archbishop  could  render  in  the  Lord  service  to  his  sovereign." 
But  they  parted  without  the  kiss  of  peace.    Becket  anticipated  danger, 
and  he  was  repeatedly  warned  'against  going  to  England.    Henry's  eldest 
son  had  been  crowned,  and  acted  in  England  with  royal  authority.    To 
him  the  king  sent  a  brief  letter,  dated  from  Chinon,  requiring  him  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  peace  with  the  archbishop.     Becket  landed  at 
Dover,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1170.    He  had  previously  sent  before 
him  letters  of  excommunication  against  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury.    The  offence  of  these  prelates  was, 
that  they  had  performed  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  Prince  Henry,  and 
had  thus  usurped  an  office  pertaining  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.     The 
archbishop  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where  he  was  received  with  accla- 
mations by  the  burgesses  and  the  poor.    But  none  of  the  nobles  or 
dignified  ecclesiastics  came  to  meet  him.     He  attempted  to  see  Prince 
Henry,  his  former  pupil  at  Woodstock ;  but  was  directed  to  remain  within 
his  own  diocese.    Amidst  an  escort  of  poor  people  he  returned  to  Canter- 
bury, and  on  Christmas-day  preached  in  the  cathedral,  from  the  text,  "I 
come  to  die  amongst  you ; "  and  afterwards  "excommunicated  Robert  de 
Broc,  who,  the  day  before,  had  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his  sumpter- 
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horses. "  *  The  prelates,  against  whom  Becket  had  borne  letters  of  excom- 
munication, had  crossed  to  Normandy,  to  represent  their  grievances  to 
the  king.  Henry,  in  his  passion,  exclaimed,  "  Is  there  no  one  to  deliver 
me  from  this  turbulent  priest!"  Four  knights  of  Henry's  court — 
William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morville,  Richard  Brito,  and  Reginald  Fitz- 
Urse— crossed  the  sea,  and  arrived  at  Canterbury  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
Nativity.  They  made  their  way  into  the  archbishop's  chambers,  and 
addressed  him  insolently.  Threats  were  exchanged,  and  mutual  revil- 
ings.  The  knights  required  the  prelate  to  withdraw  the  excommunica- 
tion of  the  bishops,  and  to  do  fealty  to  the  king  for  his  barony.  John 
of  Salisbury,  his  secretary,  counselled  peace.  But  Becket  was  unmoved 
by  terror  or  by  entreaty.  He  took  no  precautions  against  outrage,  but 
resolved  to  go  to  vespers  in  the  cathedral.  Quietly  he  proceeded  into  the 
church,  and  stood  before  the  altar  of  St.  Bennet  "  Where  is  the  traitor ! 
Where  is  the  archbishop  f "  exclaimed  Tracy.  The  courageous  prelate 
answered,  "Here  am  I,  the  archbishop,  but  no  traitor."  "Thou  art  a 
prisoner,"  said  Tracy,  and  took  him  by  the  sleeve.  The  archbishop 
threw  him  off  with  violence.  He  refused  to  fly ;  or  to  make  any  sub- 
mission. He  was  then  struck  at,  and  as  the  sword  of  Fitz-Urse  was 
descending  upon  his  head,  his  faithful  cross-bearer,  Edward  Gryme, 
received  the  blow  upon  his  arm.  Becket  was  slightly  wounded  and  fell. 
Another  and  another  blow  completed  the  murder. 

When  the  news  of  Beckef  s  death  reached  King  Henry  in  Normandy, 
he  gave  way  to  the  most  passionate  grief,  and  sent  envoys  to  Rome  to 
declare  his  innocence,  and  to  moderate  the  anger  of  Pope  Alexander. 
After  excommunicating  the  assassins,  with  all  the  advisers  and  abettors 
of  Becket' a  death,  Alexander  sent  two  legates  into  France  to  investigate 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  unhappy  affair.  Henry  immediately  with- 
drew from  Normandy,  and  in  Ireland  he  waited  the  result.  At  length  an 
encouraging  issue  of  five  months'  debate  was  announced  to  him,  and  then 
he  returned  to  Normandy  and  met  the  legates.  He  solemnly  swore  in  the 
cathedral  of  Avranches  that  he  was  innocent  in  word  or  deed  of  the 
murder  of  the  archbishop  ;  and  was  as  solemnly  absolved  of  all  censure, 
upon  agreeing  to  certain  concessions  in  favour  of  the  Church,  which 
had  the  effect  of  suspending  the  operations  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  Pope  Adrian  had  given  him  a  pretended 
authority  to  subdue  Ireland,  and  to  reform  its  barbarous  people.  Giraldus 
has  given  this  people  much  the  same  character  as  he  gives  the  inhabitants 
of  Wales.  They  had  the  same  internal  contests  under  separate  chiefs  ;  the 
same  preference  of  pasturage  to  agriculture ;  the  same  dislike  to  sedentary 
pursuits  ;  the  same  excitable  natures  ;  the  same  impetuous  bravery ;  and 
the  same  universal  love  of  music.  Before  the  ninth  century,  the  Irish 
had  schools  of  learning  which  were  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
Celtic  tribes  were  gradually  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  advantages  of  civilised 
life.  But  the  system  of  succession  kept  the  country  from  making  any 
real  progress.    The  native  rulers  were  called  kings,  and  there  was  a  chief 
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monarch  who  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island.  There  was  no 
hereditary  claim  to  a  regular  succession  amongst  the  sons  of  these  kings  ; 
hut  the  "  tanist,"  or  heir-apparent,  was  elected  by  the  voices  of  the  "sept" 
during  the  life  of  the  chieftain.  Perpetual  contests  were  the  result  lands 
descended  to  all  the  sons  of  a  family  in  equal  shares.  But  there  was  not 
only  this  division  upon  the  death  of  the  father,  but  upon  the  death  of  each 
possessor  the  lands  were  thrown  into  the  common  stock,  and  a  new  division 
-was  made. 

In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land  was  claimed  by  the  O'Connors,  the  kings  of  Connanght.  There  had 
been  great  agitation  in  the  country  since  the  time  when  Dermot,  king  of 
Leinster,  had  carried  off  the  wife  of  O'Ruaro,  prince  of  Leitrim  ;  and  after 
years  of  battle  and  vicissitudes  of  power,  Dermot  was  driven  out  of  the 
island  in  1167.  He  went  to  Aquitaine,  did  homage  to  Henry,  and  obtained 
permission  to  enlist  adventurers  in  his  service.  With  the  aid  of  Richard 
de  Clare,  earl  of  Pembroke,  sumamed  Strongbow,  and  of  two  Welsh 
brothers,  Robert  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  he  recovered  his  dominions. 
Strongbow  married  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermot.  The  native  king  died 
the  same  year,  and  the  ambitious  adventurer  from  England  assumed  the 
royal  authority.  Henry  was  not  disposed  to  have  an  energetic  rival  quite 
so  near  his  own  dominions ;  and  he  forbade  any  more  English  to  engage  in 
the  invasion,  commanding  Strongbow  and  his  adherents  to  return.  The 
adventurer  was  alarmed,  and  hastened  to  lay  his  authority  and  acquired 
possessions  at  the  feet  of  Henry,  as  his  liege  lord.  The  king  of  England 
proceeded  himself  to  Ireland,  with  a  disciplined  and  numerous  band.  He 
landed  at  Waterford  and  marched  to  Dublin,  receiving  the  homage  of 
native  princes  as  he  went  forward.  He  committed  no  excesses,  and  re- 
ceived the  ohieftains  with  his  politic  cordiality.  The  princes  of  Ulster 
alone  refused  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  English  king.  Henry  returned 
to  England  in  the  spring  of  1172.  He  had  made  no  conquests ;  and  his 
possession  of  the  island,  even  as  a  feudal  superior,  was  exceedingly  pre- 
carious. But  in  1175,  Henry  produced  the  bull  of  Pope  Adrian,  and 
^claimed  to  be  monarch  of  Ireland.  He  then  granted  to  Roderic,  king  ot 
Connanght,  that  he  should  be  king  under  the  English  crown,  over  the  other 
chieftains,  tribute  being  paid  by  all  to  Henry.  Strongbow,  the  king  of 
Leinster,  died  in  1177.  The  same  year  the  king  obtained  a  papal  bull, 
giving  him  power  to  enfeoff  either  of  his  sons  with  Ireland,  as  its  lord ; 
and  he  conferred  that  authority  on  Prince  John,  then  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  king,  however,  chose  a  sagacious  lord-deputy,  Hugh  de  Lacy ;  who 
laboured  successfully  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lish strangers.  He  was  recalled  in  1185,  and  Prince  John,  with  a  nu- 
merous force,  proceeded  to  Ireland.  The  oppressions  which  this  impolitic 
boy  encouraged,  raised  up  enemies  on  every  side ;  and  after  a  perilous  and 
contemptible  rule  of  less  than  a  year  his  father  recalled  him. 

Henry  had  four  sons  by  Queen  Eleanor.    In  1172,  some  influence  had 

'been  at  work  to  procure  a  powerful  confederacy  against  the  great  king  of 

England ;  and  in  this  confederacy  Queen  Eleanor  and  her  three  elder  sons, 

Henry,  Richard,  and  Geoffrey,  were  involved.    The  young  Henry  had  been 

%  second  time  crowned  at  Westminster,  with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
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king  of  France ;  and  he  was  termed  king,  from  this  circumstance.  At  the 
instigation,  it  is  believed,  of  his  father-in-law,  Prince  Henry  set  up  a  pre- 
tension to  divide  the  royal  power  with  his  father,  and  demanded  that  the 
king  should  resign  to  him  either  England  or  Normandy.  In  the  same 
spirit,  Richard,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  claimed  Aquitaine,  because  he  had  per- 
formed homage  to  Louis  for  that  duchy ;  and  Geoffrey  claimed  the  imme- 
diate possession  of  Brittany.  The  rebellious  sons  fled  from  the  court  of 
their  father  to  the  French  king  ;  and  their  mother  soon  followed.  The 
bishops  of  Normandy  exhorted  her,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  to 
return  with  her  sons.  King  Henry  took  a  more  effectual  mode — he  secured 
her  person,  and  kept  her  in  close  durance  for  many  years.  Louis  of  France 
bound  himself  with  the  usual  oaths,  to  aid  the  young  Henry  in  his  attempt 
to  possess  England  :  and  the  young  Henry  vowed  never  to  make  peace 
with  his  father,  unless  France  should  give  consent  There  were  two  other 
princes  who  became  parties  to  this  league—William,  king  of  Scotland,  and 
Philip,  earl  of  Flanders.  Prince  Henry  collected  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand adventurers,  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  were  ready  to  support  any  cause 
that  afforded  pay  and  plunder.  The  allied  enemies  of  the  king  entered  Nor- 
mandy; but  they  were  repulsed.  The  Scots  made  incursions  upon  the 
north  of  England,  but  they  were  driven  back  by  Richard  de  Lacy,  the  jus- 
ticiary, and  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  the  lord  constable,  who  ravaged  Lothian 
and  burnt  Berwick.  Meanwhile,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  taken  part 
against  the  king,  had  brought  over  a  large  body  of  Flemings ;  and  the 
force  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  at  Framlingham  Castle.  Near 
Saint  Edmundsbury  they  were  met  by  the  army  which  had  returned 
triumphantly  from  Scotland.  The  banner  of  Saint  Edmund  was  carried 
in  front  of  the  royal  army  ;  and,  at  a  marshy  place  called  Fornham,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  the  rebel  forces  were  entirely  defeated,  and  the  earl  of 
Leicester  and  his  countess  were  taken  prisoners. 

In  1174,  tho  rebellion  became  even  more  formidable.  The  Scots  again 
entered  England  in  great  force.  The  insurrectionary  standard  was  raised 
in  the  northern,  the  midland,  and  the  eastern  counties.  A  fleet  was  ready 
at  Gravelines  to  bring  over  the  young  Henry.  On  the  8th  of  July  the 
king  took  ship  from  Normandy,  and  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  heavy  storm. 
On  the  10th  he  rode  from  Southampton  during  the  night,  and  as  he  saw  the 
cathedral  towers  of  Canterbury  looming  in  the  grey  dawn,  he  alighted,  and 
walked  in  penitential  garb  barefoot  to  the  city.  He  knelt  at  the  tomb  of 
Becket  in  deep  humiliation.  The  bishop  of  London  preached,  and  main- 
tained that  Henry  had  thus  appealed  to  Heaven  in  avowal  of  his  innocence 
of  the  guilt  of  blood.  Then  the  great  king,  before  the  assembled  monks  and 
chapter,  poured  forth  his  contrition  for  the  passionate  exclamation  which  had 
been  so  rashly  interpreted  by  de  Tracy  and  the  other  knights  ;  and  he  was 
scourged  with  a  knotted  cord.  He  spent  the  night  in  the  dark  crypt,  and 
the  next  day  rode  fasting  to  London.  On  the  morning  when  Henry  was 
humiliating  himself  before  the  tomb  of  Becket,  the  Norman  barons  in  the 
interest  of  the  English  king  surprised  the  king  of  Scotland,  tilting  in  a 
meadow  at  Alnwick,  with  sixty  companions.  The  Scottish  king  was  taken 
prisoner ;  and  the  insurrection  was  at  an  end  in  England.  The  army 
which  Henry  had  sent  to  oppose  the  rebel  lords  was  now  turned  against 
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his  rebel  boob  and  Louis  of  France.  In  another  month  Henry  had  scat- 
tered or  terrified  all  his  enemies  ;  and  at  the  end  of  September  there  was 
peace. 

The  king  of  Scotland  was  confined  for  several  months  in  the  castle  of 
Falaise.  A  deputation  of  Scottish  nobles  and  prelates  assembled  in 
Normandy  to  advise  their  king ;  and  he  was  finally  liberated,  after  doing 
homage  to  Henry  as  liege  lord,  it  being  stipulated  that  the  Scottish  clergy 
and  barons  should  also  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  English  king,  and 
that  certain  castles  in  Scotland  should  be  garrisoned  by  English.  This 
treaty  was  ratified  at  York,  in  the  succeeding  year.  It  was  some  time 
before  Henry  would  receive  the  reconciling  homage  of  his  eldest  son  ;  but 
in  1175  they  sailed  to  England  in  company,  and  lived  in  apparent  cordiality 
together. 

During  the  peace  which  Henry  enjoyed  for  eight  years  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolt  of  1174,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  unremitting  discharge 
of  his  civil  duties.  In  1176,  at  a  council  at  Northampton,  he  divided  the 
kingdom  into  six  districts,  each  having  three  itinerant  justices.  The 
circuits  of  modern  times  do  not  greatly  vary  from  these  ancient  divisions. 
In  the  same  year  Trial  by  Jury  was  established  by  a  precise  enactment. 
The  duties  of  a  juror  were  in  many  respects  different  from  those  of  modern 
times.  They  wero  essentially  witnesses ;  and  were  often  called  "  recog- 
nitors." The  court  of  king's  bench  is  held  to  have  been  "  confirmed  and 
fully  established  by  Henry  II.,  if  not  originally  instituted  by  that 
prince."* 

In  1183,  the  king  commanded  his  son  Richard  to  do  homage  to  his 
elder  brother  for  Aquitaine.  He  refused ;  and  Henry  entered  Richard's 
territory  with  an  army.  The  father  interposed,  and  apparently  reconciled 
the  sons.  But  new  causes  of  quarrel  arose ;  and  then  Henry  and  Geoffrey 
rebelled  against  the  king.  Being  about  to  give  battle  to  his  father,  the 
young  Henry  fell  ill ;  and  then  he  became  penitent  The  king,  always 
forgiving  sent  him  a  ring  as  a  token  of  his  love,  and  the  unhappy  man 
died,  pressing  that  token  to  his  lips.  Geoffrey  was  pardoned ;  but  he  then 
made  new  demands,  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Philip,  now  king  of 
France,  to  excite  new  troubles.  In  1186,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
at  a  tournament,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

The  kings  of  England  and  France  had  solemnly  enrolled  themselves  as 
defenders  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  safety  of  the  Christian  kingdom  there  being 
imperilled  by  the  growing  power  of  the  great  Saladin.  Louis  of  France 
died  in  1180 ;  and  Henry  of  England  was  then  released  from  their  mutual 
obligation  to  visit  the  Holy  Land.  But  in  1185,  during  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  with  Saladin,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Heraclius,  arrived  in 
England  to  urge  King  Henry,  as  the  representative  of  Fulk  of  Anjou, 
whose  descendants  had  been  kings  of  Jerusalem  for  half  a  century,  to 
rescue  the  sacred  city  from  the  dangers  by  which  she  was  threatened. 
Henry  referred  the  question  to  his  great  council, — whether  he  should  go 
to  the  East,  for  the  defence  of  Palestine,  or  remain  to  govern  the  nations 
of  which  Heaven  had  given  him  the  charge.    The  council  decided  wisely. 

*  Allen,  in  "  Edinburgh  Bevicir,"  vol.  xxxr.,  p.  8. 
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The  king  remained :  bat  he  promised  a  large  sum  to  assist  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  sacred  warfare.  In  1187,  Jerusalem  was  surrendered  to 
Saladin.  In  1188,  Henry  proceeded  to  France,  and  he  and  Philip  Augustus 
resolved  to  take  the  cross.  He  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  an 
enormous  tribute,  of  which  nearly  one  half  was  extorted  from  the  Jews. 
The  projected  crusade  was,  however,  suspended'  by  Borne  disputes,  which 
ended  in  Henry's  son  Richard  joining  the  French  king  in  a  war  against 
his  father.  Henry  met  Philip  in  a  plain  near  Tours.  He  yielded,  almost 
without  a  struggle,  to  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  him.  They 
were  exorbitant.  On  a  sick-bed  Henry  signed  the  treaty.  Throughout 
these  unnatural  conflicts,  he  had  rested  his  hopes  upon  his  beloved  John, 
to  whom  he  had  required  his  seneschal  to  deliver  his  castles  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  and  who  he  had  hoped  might  possess  Normandy.  He  had 
asked  for  the  names  of  those  barons  who  had  joined  the  French  king. 
The  first  name  he  saw  was  John.  He  turned  his  nice  to  the  wall,  and 
exclaimed,  "Let  every  thing  go  as  it  will."  He  was  then  carried  in  a 
litter  to  his  pleasant  palace  of  Chinon,  and  there  laid  himself  down  to  die. 
One  only  watched  over  him  with  real  affection— Geoffrey,  his  illegitimate 
son  by  Rosamond  Clifford.  On  the  6th  July,  1182,  Henry  II.  was  no 
more. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Rooee  de  Hoveden  thus  speaks  of  the  demeanour  of  Richard  at  the 
burial  of  his  father :  "  On  the  day  after  his  death,  when  he  was  being 
carried  out  for  burial  in  the  church  of  the  Nuns  at  Fontevraud,  earl 
Richard,  his  son  and  heir,  came  to  meet  him,  and,  smitten  with  com- 
punction, wept  bitterly."  He  adds,  "All  the  persons,  clergy  as  well 
as  laity,  who,  leaving  his  father,  had  adhered  to  himself,  he  held  in 
abhorrence,  and  banished  from  his  acquaintanceship ;  while  those  who 
had  faithfully  served  his  father,  he  retained  with  him,  and  enriched  with 
numerous  benefits." 

Richard  was  crowned  king  of  England,  at  Westminster,  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  1189.  During  the  interval  of  two  months  from  his  father's 
death,  his  mother,  Eleanor,  had  exercised  some  administrative  powers. 
At  the  coronation  there  was  more  than  usual  magnificence.  Richard 
swore  to  observe  peace,  honour,  and  reverence  towards  the  Holy  Church, 
and  to  exercise  true  justice  and  equity  towards  the  people  committed  to 
his  charge.  After  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  coronation,  the  chief 
men  of  the  Jews  came  to  offer  presents  to  the  king.  They  had  been, 
forbidden  to  come,  but  they  came  with  gifts,  and  they  were  therefore 
bold.  The  common  people,  according  to  the  chronicler,  rushed  upon  the 
Jews,  stripped  them,  and  cast  them  forth  out  of  the  king's  hall,  with 
wounds  and  blows.  The  citizens  of  London,  following  the  example, 
attacked  and  murdered  the  Jews  in  the  city,  and  burnt  their  houses* 
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Some  of  the  offenders  were  hanged,  by  the  king's  command  After  the 
riot  of  London,  the  spirit  of  persecution  went  through  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  Jews  were  barbarously  treated  and  atrociously  massacred  in  many  a 
town.  At  York  this  persecuted  race  exhibited  a  sublime  heroism.  A  body 
of  armed  men  entered  the  city,  and  commenced  their  work  of  plunder  and 
massacre,  by  attacking  the  house  of  a  Jew  who  had  perished  in  the  riot  ot 
London.  All  the  Jews  of  York  then  claimed  shelter  in  the  castle.  They 
were  admitted,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.  The  governor  went  away ; 
and,  upon  his  return,  the  Jews,  alarmed  far  their  safety,  refused  him  re- 
felmission.  The  fortress  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  ransoms  were 
refused.  Then  the  desperate  race,  all  except  a  few,  put  their  wives  and 
children  to  death,  and  stabbed  each  other,  that  they  might  not  mil  into 
the  hands  of  their  cruel  enemies.  The  few  who  shrank  from  this  terrible 
self-sacrifice  were  murdered.  The  Jews  had  deposited  their  bonds  with 
the  officers  of  the  cathedral ;  but  the  authors  of  this  catastrophe  obtained 
possession  of  these  documents,  and  burnt  them  in  the  nave  of  the  church. 
One  great  object  of  the  persecution  was  acompliahed.  A  load  of  debt  was 
wiped  off  the  estates  of  many  a  servant  of  the  Gross,  by  the  destruction 
of  his  victims,  and,  with  them,  the  evidence  of  his  own  obligations  was 
destroyed. 

Under  such  auspices  was  the  third  crusade  commenced.  Richard,  and 
Philip  of  France,  had  agreed  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land,  after  the  Easter 
of  1190.  In  his  father's  treasury  the  English  king  had  found  a  hundred 
thousand  marks ;  but  this  sum  was  a  trifle  for  his  extravagant  purposes. 
He  put  up  the  crown  demesnes  for  sale.  He  sold  the  public  offices.  He 
sold  earldoms.  He  sold  the  claim  which  Henry  had  asserted  to  the  right 
of  homage  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  He  had  one  large,  passionate  idea, 
which  he  carried  out  with  surpassing  bravery,  and  with  the  loftiest  con- 
tempt of  danger  and  privation ;  but  with  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  true 
duties  of  a  king. 

It  was  midsummer  in  1190  before  Richard  and  Philip  set  out  on  their 
great  expedition.  Richard  proceeded  from  Tours,  Philip  from  Paris. 
They  met  at  Yezelay,  and  thence  marched  to  Lyons.  The  leaders  and  their 
followers  here  separated.  Richard  took  the  road  to  Marseilles.  His  fleet 
had  not  appeared.  His  impatience  drove  him  onward ;  and  he  left  the 
army,  coasting  along  the  Italian  shores,  till  he  reached  Messina.  His  fleet 
was  there  before  him.  At  Messina  he  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  prince 
and  the  people.  The  king  of  France,  who  had  arrived  before  Richard, 
wisely  kept  aloof  from  these  differences.  It  was  Richard's  personal  quarrel 
about  the  dower  of  his  sister ;  and  it  was  at  last  ended  by  the  payment  of 
forty  thousand  ounces  of  gold  by  Tancred,  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  by  the 
betrothal  of  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  the  nephew  of  Richard,  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Sicilian  king.  Richard  gave  Philip  a  half  of  the  large  sum  that  he 
had  raised  from  the  king  of  Sicily.  But  they  had  a  quarrel  about  matri- 
monial projects.  Adelais,  sister  to  the  king  of  France,  was  in  some 
manner  betrothed  to  Richard :  but  Richard  now  refused  her,  and  proffered 
his  hand  to  Berengaria,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  difference 
was  reconciled  by  money,  and  Philip  departed  for  Syria.  Richard's 
mother  and  bride  arrived  at  Messina.    The  Holy  Land  was  within  a  few 
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days*  sail ;  bat,  after  he  left  Sicily,  he  was  engaged  in  another  episode  of 
war,  before  he  reached  his  destination.  Some  of  his  vessels  had  been 
stranded  at  Cyprus,  and  had  been  subjected  to  that  barbarous  inhospitality 
which  was  not  uncommon  in  those  times.  Richard  was  ardent  for  revenge. 
He  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Isaac,  emperor  of  Cyprus ;  subjected  him  to 
a  heavy  tribute ;  bound  him  "in  silver  chains,"  and  kept  him  in  captivity 
till  he  was  released  by  death.  At  Lymasol,  in  Cyprus,  Richard  married 
Berengaria.  He  at  length  set  sail  from  Cyprus,-  on  the  5th  of  June,  1191. 
As  he  landed  at  Acre,  a  shout  of  joy  went  up  from  the  crusaders'  camp. 
The  English  king  having  heard  that  the  king  of  France  had  made  liberal 
donations  to  his  soldiers,  proclaimed  a  higher  rate  of  pay  to  every  one  in 
his  service,  of  whatever  nation.  But  an  intermitting  fever  checked  his 
activity,  and  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  some  more  men  from  England. 
Philip  led  his  troops  to  an  assault  of  the  city,  and  was  repulsed.  As 
Richard  regained  his  strength  the  assaults  were  more  vigorous.  Day  by 
day  there  were  desperate  battles  in  the  trenches.  But  still  the  siege  went 
on.  All  the  various  machines  were  plied  night  and  day.  At  last  the  city 
was  threatened  with  famine.  Saladin  could  not  penetrate  the  lines  of  the 
crusaders  to  supply  the  brave  defenders  of  Acre  with  new  stores.  After 
long  negotiation  it  was  agreed  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  garrison  being  left  as  hostages  for  the  performance 
of  the  conditions  of  capitulation,  the  most  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
crusaders  being,  that  Saladin  should  restore  the  holy  cross.  The  Turks 
were  also  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  set  at  liberty  fifteen  hun- 
dred Christian  captives.  During  the  siege,  the  loss  of  human  life  was 
enormous ;  Geoffrey  de  Yinsauf  estimates  that  three  hundred  thousand 
Christians  perished  from  the  time  of  its  commencement  to  the  surrender  of 
the  city.  Philip  of  France,  after  the  capture  of  Acre,  resolved  to  return 
home.  He  had  his  own  schemes  to  pursue  in  the  absence  of  Richard  from  his 
continental  dominions.  The  duke  of  Normandy  bound  his  feudal  superior, 
by  the  customary  oaths,  not  to  make  war  upon  his  territories  while  he  was 
not  there  to  defend  them ;  and  the  king  of  France  left  ten  thousand 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  Richard.  But  they  parted  in  anger  and 
mutual  hatred. 

Saladin  had  delayed  to  restore  the  cross,  within  the  time  agreed ;  and  he 
had  asked  further  time.  Richard  committed  the  atrocity  of  hanging  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  Turkish  hostages  ;  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy participated  in  his  guilt,  by  masmcring  the  prisoners  which  had 
been  taken  under  the  banner  of  France.  Saladin  retaliated  by  the  decapi- 
tation of  his  Christian  prisoners.  After  this  mutual  slaughter,  Richard 
led  his  army,  now  reduced  to  thirty  thousand  men,  by  the  line  of  the  coast 
to  Jaffa,  Pack-horses  and  loaded  wains  went  slowly  on  by  this  difficult 
path  on  the  side  of  the  sea ;  and  the  Saracens,  who  hovered  round  their 
march,  often  attacked  the  troops  and  plundered  the  baggage.  "The 
strength  of  all  paganism,"  says  Visnauf,  "had  gathered  together  from 
Damascus  to  Persia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  East"  On  the  7th 
of  September,  1191,  a  most  signal  victory  was  obtained  by  Richard  over 
Saladin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Assur.  At  length  Jaffa  was  reached, 
and  its  walls  were  rebuilt    Again  the  Christian  host  marched  forward, 
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in  the  hope  of  reaching  Jerusalem.  They  were  within  thirty  miles 
of  the  Holy  City,  and  Richard  was  eager  for  advance.  The  Templars 
and  Hospitallers,  who  knew  the  country,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  perilous  enterprise ;  for  the  armies  of  Sakdin  were  in  every  pass 
of  the  mountains.  But  the  king  went  on.  The  rains  set  in ;  provisions 
failed ;  sickness  daily  thinned  the  reduced  ranks ;  the  Christians  lost 
heart  Richard  had  the  prudence  to  return,  retreating  rapidly  to  Ascslon. 
This  strong  place  had  been  dismantled  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  crusaders 
found  its  walls  and  gates  but  a  heap  of  stones.  They  vigorously  applied 
themselves  to  the  labour  of  rebuilding  the  fortress.  "  All  engaged  in  this 
work— princes,  nobles,  knights,  esquires,  clerks,  and  laymen, n  says  Vis- 
nauf.  Richard' 8  strong  arm,  and  more  influential  purse,  were  always 
ready.  But  there  were  disunion  and  jealousy  in  the  crusading  ranks. 
Richard,  who,  whatever  were  his  faults,  was  too  brave  to  resort  to  the 
cowardly  guilt  of  conspiring  to  put  to  death  one  whom  he  disliked,  had  at 
this  time  his  honour  blackened  by  an  imputation  that  he  was  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  Conrad,  marquis  of  Hontferrat  The  king  of  England 
had  opposed  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  supported 
Guy  of  Losignan.  The  marquis  was  at  length  chosen  king  of  Jerusalem, 
Richard  having  abandoned  his  opposition.  Shortly  after,  Conrad  was 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  Tyre.  One  of  the  two  young  men  who  had 
stabbed  him  confessed  that  they  were  sent  to  do  this  deed  by  the  chief 
commonly  known  as  The  Old  Han  of  the  Mountain.  The  sects  called  The 
Assassins  had  possession  of  many  hill-forts  in  Syria ;  and  from  their 
colony  of  Mount  Iibanus  went  forth  the  secret  ministers  of  the  revenge  or 
the  avarice  of  their  Scheik,  to  whom  his  followers  vowed  a  blind  obedience. 
Richard  was  accused  of  having  bribed  the  Scheik  to  the  murder  of  Conrad ; 
and  the  Scheik,  in  two  letters,  vindicated  the  king  from  any  participation 
in  what  the  fanatic  avowed  as  his  just  revenge  for  an  injury  sustained  by 
one  of  his  people.  These  letters  were  produced  in  Richard's  behalf,  when 
he  was  solemnly  accused  as  the  instigator  of  the  crime.  He  was  also 
accused  of  having  endeavoured  to  procure  a  similar  murder  of  Philip  of 
France,  which  was  also  denied  in  this  evidence  of  the  Scheik. 

In  the  spring  of  1192,  Richard  received  bad  news  from  England.  His 
brother  John  was  playing  him  false.  He  perambulated  the  kingdom, 
courting  popularity,  as  soon  as  Richard  was  fairly  on  his  way  to  Palestine. 
His  followers  called  him  the  king's  heir.  He  had  received  homage  for  the 
royal  castle  of  Lincoln.  Richard  had  entrusted  him  with  no  authority ;  but 
had  placed  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  William  de 
Longchamp,  the  chancellor, — who  was  also  bishop  of  Ely, — in  association 
with  the  bishop  of  Durham.  There  were  two  parties  in  the  kingdom,  one 
of  which  clung  to  the  chancellor,  and  the  other  to  Prince  John.  At  last  a 
solemn  meeting  was  held.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1191,  Prince  John  had 
arrived  in  London  at  night,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  the  citizens  with 
lanterns  and  torches.  On  the  9th  there  was  a  great  assembly  of  nobles 
and  prelates  in  St  Paul's  Church,  at  which  Geoffrey,  archbishop  of  York, 
whose  landing  in  England  had  been  resisted  by  the  chancellor,  preferred 
heavy  complaints  against  him.  Prince  John  warmly  espoused  the  quarrel 
of  his  illegitimate  brother ;  and  the  assembly  finally  deposed  the  ohan- 
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cellor,  saying,  "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  oyer  us."  John  was 
then  elected  chief-justiciary  of  the  whole  kingdom.  There  was  another 
meeting  on  the  10th,  in  which  a  large  body  of  the  people  participated. 
There  was  much  speaking.  The  chancellor  was  overthrown ;  and  the 
citizens  of  London  swore  fealty  to  John,  against  all  men,  saving  always 
their  fealty  to  King  Richard.  The  deposed  chancellor,  after  narrowly 
escaping  from  the  popular  fury  at  Dover,  landed  in  Flanders.  The  pope 
espoused  the  cause  of  Longchamp ;  and  John,  having  had  offers  of  bribes 
from  him,  made  efforts  for  his  recall.  But  the  papal  bull,  and  the  ex- 
chancellor's  purse,  were  equally  ineffectual  Longchamp  demanded  redress 
from  King  Richard ;  to  whom  he  wrote,  that  his  brother  John  had  taken 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  place  the  crown  on  his  own  head, 
unless  the  king  should  return  with  all  speed.  Richard,  however,  at  the 
instance  of  his  chaplain,  William  of  Poitou,  resolved  not  to  depart  from 
the  Holy  Land  before  Easter.  The  crusaders  were  marching  a  second 
time  upon  Jerusalem.  But  Richard  had  become  prudent,  and  would  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  a  hazardous  attempt.  The  matter  was  now 
referred  to  twenty  discreet  men,  who  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  eligible 
plan  to  proceed  direct  to  the  siege  of  Babylon.  The  French  were  violently 
against  this  proposal.  The  army  was  put  into  good  humour  by  the  capture 
of  an  enormous  caravan  by  Richard  and  a  select  band  of  his  own  soldiers, 
and  of  the  French.  The  prize  was  not  obtained  without  a  severe  battle. 
Visnauf  records  that  four  thousand  seven  hundred  camels  and  drome- 
daries, besides  mules  out  of  number,  were  left  by  the  slaughtered  or 
fugitive  Turks. 

But  the  avowed  objects  of  the  crusade  were  advancing  slowly.  At 
last,  Saladin,  knowing  the  distracted  state  of  the  Christian  councils, 
refused  to  agree  to  a  truce ;  and  Richard  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Jaffa, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Acre,  with  a  part  of  his  forces.  Saladin  now 
assaulted  Jaffa  with  petraria  and  mangonel ;  and  captured  the  town  altera 
great  slaughter.  Richard  was  preparing  to  embark  at  Acre,  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  siege  of  Jaffa.  At  the  first  words  of  messengers  from 
the  besieged,  Richard  determined  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  Christians  in 
the  citadel.  The  French  refused  to  be  again  under  his  command  ;  but  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  with  soldiers  of  all  nations,  retraced  their 
steps ;  and  Richard  embarked  with  many  knights  in  his  fleet  of  galleys, 
and  arrived  after  some  delay  in  the  harbour  of  Jaffa.  He  found  the  citadel 
surrendered  to  the  Turks.  But  the  king,  without  waiting  for  the  land- 
forces,  threw  himself  into  the  water,  and  with  a  small  band  of  followers 
recovered  the  castle.  He  then  boldly  encamped  outside  the  gates,  having 
amongst  his  two  thousand  men  only  ten  who  were  mounted.  A  great 
body  of  Turkish  cavalry  attacked  the  small  force  of  bowmen  and  spear- 
men. Richard  and  his  ten  knights  scattered  the  Saracens  wherever  they 
rushed.  The  large-hearted  courtesies  of  chivalry  had  been  exchanged 
between  Christian  and  pagan.  Richard  had  knighted  the  son  of  Saladin*8 
brother,  Saphadin ;  and  Saphadin  now  sent  Richard,  during  the  fight,  two 
noble  horses,  requesting  him  to  accept  them.  From  the  morning  sun  to 
the  setting  sun  Richard  had  fought  against  great  odds.  That  day's  terrible 
toil  was  followed  by  fever.    His  true  friend,  Saphadin,  was  at  hand,  to 
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Arrange  an  armistice.  A  trace  for  three  yean  was  finally  determined  on ; 
by  which  the  pilgrims  were  to  hare  free  access  to  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the 
Turkish  chiefs  proposed  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Christians  who  were  in 
their  power.  Saladin  preferred  honour  to  revenge.  The  great  Cordish 
soldier,  the  magnanimous  and  wise  Saladin,  died  within  six  months  of 
this  trace. 

Richard  sailed  from  Acre  on  the  9th  of  October.  The  solitary  ship  in 
which  he  had  embarked  was  detained  a  month  by  contrary  winds  before 
he  reached  Corfu.  Here  he  hired  three  coasting-vessels  to  take  him  and 
twenty  companions  to  Ragusa,  They  landed  in  the  guise  of  pilgrims ; 
and  the  king,  with  a  single  attendant,  rode  day  and  night,  till  he  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  Here  he  was  discovered,  and  taken 
captive.  Leopold  of  Austria  had  been  scorned  by  Richard  at  Acre  ;  and 
he  was  also  brother-in-law  to  Isaac  of  Cyprus.  He  sent  Richard  a  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Tyernsteign,  and  afterwards  sold  him  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany.  The  emperor  was  ready  to  sell  his  captive  again  to  the  highest 
bidder.  He  kept  him  safely  chained  in  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol.  Richard's 
imprisonment  was  made  known  to  Europe  by  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
to  the  king  of  France.  In  England,  the  people  were  faithful  to  their 
captive  king.  Prince  John  was  in  open  hostility  to  his  brother.  He 
surrendered  to  Philip  some  portions  of  the  continental  dominions  of 
Richard,  and  did  homage  to  him  for  the  rest.  He  returned  to  England 
with  a  band  of  mercenaries,  and  proclaimed  that  the  king  had  died  in 
prison.  But  the  prelates  and  barons  were  firm  ;  and  the  schemes  of  John 
were  overthrown.  Philip  invaded  Normandy,  bat  with  very  partial 
success.  Longchamp,  the  deposed  chancellor,  was  the  first  to  make  any 
active  exertions  for  the  deliverance  of  Richard.  So  History  says ;  but 
Romance  will  not  surrender  to  chancellor  or  bishop  the  fame  of  Blondel, 
the  minstrel,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  his  master's  prison  by  singing 
before  the  window  one  verse  of  an  air,  to  which  Richard  replied  with  the 
second  verse.  Longchamp  succeeded  in  bringing  the  king  before  the  diet 
of  the  empire  at  Hagenau.  An  investigation  of  the  charges  against 
Richard  took  place ;  but  he  defended  himself  with  such  spirit,  that  his 
chains  were  struck  off,  and  the  amount  of  ransom  was  the  only  question 
in  dispute.  It  was  some  months  before  a  sufficient  instalment  of  the 
amount  required — a  hundred  thousand  marks — could  be  raised  by  taxa- 
tion in  England ;  and  even  then  the  emperor  negotiated  with  John  for 
a  bribe  to  detain  his  brother.  The  treaty  was  finally  accomplished. 
After  a  captivity  which,  Hoveden  says,  lasted  one  year,  six  weeks,  and 
three  days,  the  king  of  England  was  delivered  to  his  mother,  Eleanor. 
He  hastened  on  his  way  to  Antwerp ;  and  after  difficulty  in  navigating 
the  river,  and  delay  by  contrary  winds,  reached  England  for  a  short 
sojourn. 

Richard  landed  at  Sandwich  on  the  12th  of  March,  1194.  He  had 
been  absent  more  than  four  years  from  the  land  of  which  he  was  king ; 
and  he  came  back  to  an  impoverished,  discontented,  and  distracted  people. 
The  record  of  Richard's  proceedings  from  the  12th  of  March  to  the  9th 
of  May,  as  given  by  Hoveden,  shows  how  this  energetic  Plantagenet 
employed  himself  in  this  limited  visit.    A  fortnight  of  March  was  passr1 
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in%the  favourite  occupation  of  fighting  for  the  castles  which  were  occupied 
by  the  creatures  of  his  brother  John.  "On  the  29th  day  of  March, 
Richard,  king  of  England,  went  to  see  Clipstone  and  the  forests  of  Sher- 
wood, which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  they  pleased  him  greatly; 
after  which,  on  the  same  day,  he  returned  to  Nottingham."*  Thierry 
intimates  that  it  was  something  beyond  the  charm  of  woodland  scenery 
that  took  Richard  to  Sherwood.  The  fame  of  the  forest  outlaws  had,  he 
imagines,  presented  an  object  of  attraction  to  Richard's  adventurous 
spirit  We  have,  however,  no  record  of  any  meeting  between  the  king 
of  the  crusades  and  the  greenwood  king.  Indeed,  the  only  historical 
evidence  of  the  individuality  of  Robin  Hood  rests  upon  the  popular 
ballads,  and  upon  a  slight  mention  of  this  famous  brigand  by  Fordun,  the 
Scottish  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century.  On  the  31st  of 
March,  Richard  held  a  great  council  at  Nottingham,  and  dispossessed 
certain  barons  of  fortresses  and  shrievalties,  and  put  them  up  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder.  He  called,  too,  for  a  judgment  against  John,  who 
was  cited  to  appear  within  forty  days,  or  forfeit  all  right  to  the  kingdom  ; 
for  he  had  broken  his  fealty  to  Richard,  taken  possession  of  his  castles, 
wasted  his  lands,  and  made  a  treaty  with  his  enemy  the  king  of  France. 
The  judgment  was  given.  At  this  council,  a  land-tax  was  decreed,  and 
knight's  service  was  demanded  to  enable  Richard  to  carry  an  army  to 
Normandy.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  Richard  had  a  meeting  with  the 
king  of  the  Scots.  They  had  many  discussions  about  their  respective 
rights,  and  a  charter  was  finally  granted  at  Northampton,  which  did 
much  for  the  dignity  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  though  Richard  again  and 
again  refused  to  grant  him  Northumberland,  as  was  desired.  On  the 
17th  of  April  the  king  of  England  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a 
second  coronation.  He  was  now  looking  to  depart ;  but  he  first  recon- 
ciled Geoffrey,  the  archbishop  of  York,  with  Longchamp,  the  chancellor. 
He  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  2nd  of  May,  but  the  adverse  wind  kept 
him  weather-bound  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  nine  days.  At  length  he 
landed  at  Harfleur,  and  his  warriors  with  their  horses  and  arms  arrived  in 
a  hundred  large  vessels.  John  fell  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  obtained 
his  pardon.  The  king  of  France  was  besieging  Verneuil ;  but  on  hearing 
of  Richard's  approach,  left  his  troops.  The  king  of  England  hurried  to 
do  battle  with  his  great  suzerain,  and  pursued  his  retreating  army  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  In  a  few  months  he  drove  Philip  of  France  out  of 
Normandy,  Touraine,  and  Maine.  This  sanguinary  contest  was  continued 
for  six  years,  with  an  occasional  truce  when  each  of  the  combatants  was 
exhausted.  In  England,  Hubert,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
guardian  of  the  realm,  and  his  chief  duty  was  to  raise  money  for  these 
wars.  The  most  unjust  and  cruel  exactions  were  made  upon  the  people  ; 
and  they  suffered  not  only  from  royal  cupidity,  but  from  municipal  corrup- 
tion. In  1196,  William  Fitz-Osbert  went  to  the  king  in  Normandy,  and 
informed  him  "  of  certain  great  oppressions  and  excessive  outrages  used 
by  rich  men  against  the  poor  (namely  the  worshipful  of  the  city,  the 
mayor  and  aldermen),  who  in  their  hustings,  when  any  tallage  was  to  be 
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gathered,  burthened  the  poor  farther  then  wee  thought  reason,  to  ease 
themselves. "  *  Henry  Fitz-Ailwin  was  the  first  mayor  of  London,  the  city, 
prior  to  1189,  having  been  governed  by  a  portreeve,  who  was  an  officer  of 
the  crown.  William  Fitz-Oebert— William  of  the  Long  Beard— had  a  hard 
fate,  though  fifty  thousand  of  the  "common  people"  stood  at  his  back. 
He  was  seized  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  Bow,  of  Cheap,  and,  being 
first  stabbed,  was  then  hanged. 

Richard  perished  fighting  for  a  paltry  treasure  which  one  of  his  barons 
had  discovered  on  his  estate.  The  royal  right  to  treasure  so  found  was 
asserted  by  the  king.  The  viscount  of  Limoges  refused  to  surrender  all  the 
gold  and  silver,  though  he  offered  a  large  portion.  Richard,  accordingly, 
laid  siege  to  the  viscount's  castle  of  Chains  ;  and  would  allow  the  garrison 
no  conditional  surrender.  Reconnoitring  the  fortress,  Richard  was  wounded 
in  the  arm  by  an  arrow,  aimed  by  Bertrand  de  Gurdun.  The  castle  being 
captured,  the  king  ordered  all  the  people  to  be  hanged,  one  alone  excepted, 
— the  youth  who  had  wounded  him.  After  twelve  days  of  agony  from  his 
wound,  Richard  died,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1199.  He  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  of  England  and  all  his  other  dominions  to  John ;  and  ordered 
a  fourth  of  his  treasure  to  be  distributed  amongst  his  servants  and  the 
poor. 

Had  the  crown  of  England  descended  by  strict  hereditary  succession, 
Arthur,  the  son  of  Geoffrey,  the  third  son  of  Henry  II.,  would  have  been 
king  in  preference  to  John,  the  fifth  son  of  Henry.  But  Arthur  was  a  boy 
of  twelve  years;  John  was  thirty- two.  John's  claim,  on  the  ground  of 
hereditary  right,  was,  that  being  the  surviving  brother  of  the  late  deceased 
king,  he  was  nearer  of  kin  to  him  than  Arthur,  the  son  of  Richard's 
brother.  The  claims  of  Arthur  had  not  been  overlooked  in  England,  in 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Richard  and  the  coronation  of  John. 
But  the  interests  of  the  young  prince  had  been  overpowered  by  the  promises 
which  the  archbishop  and  the  justiciary  had  held  out  at  a  great  council  at 
Northampton,  and  by  respect  for  the  will  of  the  deceased  king.  John 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  27th  of  May.  In  Normandy,  also, 
the  pretensions  of  John  were  recognised  without  opposition,  as  well  as  in 
Aqnitaine  and  Poitou.  But  in  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou,  the  cause  of 
the  young  Plantagenet  was  openly  espoused.  John,  alarmed  at  the  posi- 
tion of  his  continental  authority,  returned  to  Normandy  before  the  end  of 
June. 

Philip  of  France,  the  most  politic  of  monarchs,  saw  clearly  his  position. 
The  rival  claim  of  the  young  Arthur  of  Brittany,  was  the  weak  point  in  the 
succession  of  John.  Philip,  therefore,  espoused  the  cause  of  Arthur ;  and 
in  his  interest,  invaded  Normandy,  and  placed  garrisons  in  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Touraine.  There  was  war  for  eight  months  between  the  rival  kings, 
and  then  an  armistice.  During  the  two  months  of  this  suspension  of 
hostilities,  John  was  in  England.  On  the  2nd  of  May  he  was  again  in 
Normandy,  where  he  remained  till  October.  On  the  23rd  of  May  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  concluded  a  peace.  The  interests  of  Arthur 
were  abandoned  by  Philip,  and  he  was  compelled  to  do  homage  to  his 
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uncle  for  Brittany.    The  alliance  was  to  be  cemented  by  Louis,  the  eon 
of  Philip,  becoming  the  husband  of  Blanche  of  Castile,  John's  niece. 

John  had  been  mairied  since  1188  to  Hadvisa,  the  daughter  of  William, 
«arl  of  Gloucester.  He  now  found  it  convenient  to  obtain  a  divorce,  under 
the  usual  plea  of  consanguinity.  In  his  progress  through  Aquitaine  he 
had  seen  the  beautiful  betrothed  of  Hugh,  count  of  Ia  Marche  ;  and  the 
lady,  although  she  was  privately  espoused  as  some  believe,  was  tempted 
to  violate  her  faith  and  become  the  wife  of  John-  He  went  to  England  in 
October,  1200,  to  be  crowned  with  his  new  queen.  The  count  of  Ia 
Marche  headed  an  insurrection  against  John  in  Poitou  and  Aquitaine. 
The  force  which  the  king  of  England  brought  into  the  field  was  too  strong 
for  him  to  resist  But  the  count  had  a  secret  ally  in  the  crafty  Philip,  to 
whom  he  appealed  to  redress  his  wrongs.  John,  from  the  June  of  1201, 
to  the  December  of  1208,  was  away  from  England.  During  these  two 
years  and  a  half  he  lost  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine.  All 
that  had  been  inherited  from  William  of  Normandy,  and  Fulk  of  Anjou, 

was  gone. 

In  1202  Philip  was  again  at  war  with  John.  The  ostensible  cause  was 
the  injury  and  insult  to  the  count  of  La  Marche,  for  the  redress  of  whose 
■wrongs  there  were  many  confederate  barons  and  knights  in  arms.  Constance, 
the  duchess  of  Brittany,  was  now  dead  ;  and  the  young  duke  was  sent  by 
Philip  into  Poitou  to  head  the  insurrection  against  John.  Arthur,  the 
boy  of  fifteen,  had  a  strong  force  of  his  own  faithful  Bretons  with  him, 
and  the  discontented  nobles  met  him  at  Tours  with  their  scanty  band  of 
followers.  Eleanor,  the  old  queen-mother,  was  at  Mirabeau,  near  Poitiers. 
Arthur,  with  his  little  army,  marched  to  seize  the  person  of  his  grand- 
mother, who  had  always  been  bitterly  opposed  to  his  pretensions.  The 
wary  Eleanor  took  refuge  in  the  strong  citadel.  While  the  Poitevin  army 
was  besieging  this  fortress  with  little  caution,  John  suddenly  arrived  with 
a  powerful  force ;  and  the  town  was  taken  by  surprise  on  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  August  Arthur  was  a  prisoner,  with  two  hundred  nobles  and 
knights  who  had  followed  his  unhappy  fortunes. 

Over  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  fate  of  Arthur  there  hangs  a  ter- 
rible mystery.  The  young  prince  was  first  confined  in  the  castle  of  Falaise. 
He  was  then  moved,  according  to  some  writers,  to  Rouen.  He  suddenly 
vanished,  says  one,  in  a  manner  unknown  to  all.  The  king  was  sus- 
pected to  have  killed  him  with  his  own  hand,  says  another.  That  Arthur 
was  murdered,  and  at  the  instigation  of  John,  if  not  by  his  hand,  thero 
can  be  little  doubt  The  maid  of  Brittany,  Arthur's  eldest  sister,  wore 
out  her  life  in  confinement  at  Bristol.  Those  who  were  taken  prisoners  at 
Mirabeau  were  treated  with  a  cruelty  which  rarely  disgraced  the  times  of 
chivalry.  John  had  his  reward  in  the  gathering  hatred  of  all  mankind. 
In  1203,  at  a  meeting  of  the  estates  of  Brittany,  at  Vannes,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  deputation  should  go  before  their  feudal  lord,  King  Philip,  and 
demand  justice.  Upon  this,  John  was  summoned  to  appear  as  a  vassal  of 
France  at  the  court  of  his  peers.  The  bishop  of  Ely  came  as  the  king's 
representative,  but  John  himself  did  not  appear.  The  court  adjudged 
that,  "Whereas,  John,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to 
Philip,  his  lord,  had  murdered  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  a  homager  of 
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the  crown  of  France,  and  near  kinsman  to  the  king,  and  had  perpetrated 
the  crime  within  the  signiory  of  France,  he  was  found  guilty  of  felony 
and  treason,  and  was  therefore  adjudged  to  forfeit  all  the  lands  he  held  by 
homage."  It  was  no  mere  form  of  words  when  the  fiefs  of  John  were  con- 
fiscated. Philip  took,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  at  resistance,  the  strong 
places  of  Normandy.  John's  general,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  made  a  gallant 
attempt  to  relieve  a  besieged  castle  on  the  Seine.  John  himself  lingered 
at  Bouen,  in  a  voluptuous  indifference  to  disaster ;  fancying  that  he  could 
easily  recover  the  power  that  was  melting  away  from  him.  At  last  a 
strong  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  Norman  city  was  taken, 
and  he  fled  to  England.  The  Normans  were  unable  effectually  to  resist 
the  powers  of  Philip.  Bouen  fell  to  the  French  besiegers.  The  duchy  was 
won  by  France.  The  other  provinces  were  all  separated  from  the  rule  of 
the  Plantagenets,  with  the  exception  of  Aquitaine.  In  two  years  alter, 
John  made  one  more  attempt  to  recover  his  ancient  fiefs.  In  1206  he 
landed  at  RocheHe ;  took  the  castle  of  Montauban ;  burnt  Angers ;  and 
left  the  usual  traces  of  cruelty  and  devastation.  On  the  eve  of  a  battle  he 
proposed  a  negotiation,  and  then  stole  off  to  England  before  a  treaty  was 
concluded.  Through  the  legate  of  the  pope  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon. 
The  contest  was  at  an  end. 

John  was  soon  embarked  in  another  contest.  In  1207  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury was  vacant  The  monks  of  St  Augustine's  abbey  had  always  con- 
tended, thongh  in  vain,  for  the  right  to  elect  the  archbishop.  They  now 
clandestinely  assembled,  and  elected  their  sub-prior  to  be  the  head  of  the 
church  in  England.  They  dreaded  the  opposition  of  the  king  and  the 
prelates,  but  they  had  hope  in  the  character  of  the  pope.  Innocent  III. 
was  one  of  the  most  resolved  and  ambitious  men  that  ever  filled  the  papal 
throne.  He  maintained  that  "  the  regal  dignity  should  be  but  a  reflection 
of  the  papal  authority,  and  entirely  subordinate  to  it"  The  sub-prior 
was  sent  to  Borne.  He  divulged  the  secret ;  and,  upon  leaving  the  king- 
dom, avowed  himself  archbishop  elect  The  monks  were  alarmed  when 
their  proceedings  became  known,  and  immediately  yielded  to  the  nomina- 
tion by  the  king  of  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich.  A  deputation  of 
their  body  was  sent  to  Borne,  and  they  made  oath  to  John  that  they  would 
support  the  bishop  of  Norwich  if  a  fresh  election  were  required.  The 
pope,  having  decided  that  the  choice  was  in  the  monks,  in  preference  to 
the  suffragan  bishops,  absolved  the  deputation  from  their  oaths,  and  set 
aside  the  sub-prior  and  John  de  Gray.  The  monks,  under  the  papal 
direction,  chose  Stephen  langton,  an  English  man  of  great  learning  and 
ability,  then  a  cardinal  at  Borne.  The  king  seized  upon  the  monastery  of 
Canterbury,  banished  the  monks  who  remained,  and  appropriated  its 
revenues.  Innocent,  it  is  stated,  wrote  him  conciliatory  letters,  which 
John  met  with  angry  defiance.  In  another  year  the  whole  kingdom  was 
placed  by  the  pope  under  an  interdict 

The  effect  of  an  interdict  upon  a  country  was  to  suspend  all  the  offices  of 
religion.  When  the  bishops  of  London,  Worcester,  and  Ely,  by  command 
of  Innocent,  pronounced  the  sentence  against  all  the  king's  dominions, 
in  Passion  Week  of  1208,  they  fled  the  country.  Other  bishops  quitted 
their  pastoral  charge,  one  only  being  left  in  England.    This  anomalous 
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condition  of  society  lasted  more  than  six  yean.  During  this  period,  John 
appears  to  have  conducted  himself  with  more  vigour  and  decision  than  at 
any  other  part  of  his  reign.  He  compromised  a  difference  with  the  king 
of  Scotland,  without  any  actual  warfare.  He  led  a  great  army  into  Ire- 
land, which  had  been  distracted  by  the  rivalries  and  oppressions  of  the 
proud  barons  who  had  been  deputed  to  its  administration  since  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  The  presence  of  the  English  king,  with  a  powerful  force,  was 
held  as  a  blessing  by  the  native  chiefs  and  the  Body  of  the  people.  Ireland 
was,  before  the  visit  of  John,  a  prey  to  those  lawless  outrages  which  are 
invariably  the  result  of  tyrannous  government.  Dublin  was  peopled  in  a 
great  degree,  by  colonists  from  Bristol,  under  a  grant  from  Henry  II. 
John  originated  some  useful  reforms.  He  divided  the  portions  of  the 
kingdom  in  his  possession  into  shires,  each  with  its  sheriff  and  other 
officers,  and  he  coined  the  first  sterling  money  circulated  in  Ireland.  He 
left  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  as  his  chief  justiciary,  a  man  of 
talent  and  discretion.  During  the  troublous  future  of  England  in  this 
reign  the  sister  island  was  tranquil  and  prosperous. 

Tho  expedition  to  Ireland  was  followed  next  year,  1211,  by  an  attempt 
to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  John  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
Snowdon,  and  there  received  twenty-eight  young  men  as  hostages,  from 
Llewellyn.  During  these  warlike  operations  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  the 
interdict  had  been  followed  by  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
John  personally.  By  the  most  vigorous  watchfulness  of  the  ports  its 
publication  was  prevented.  The  marches  of  the  king  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland  and  Wales  were,  doubtless,  intended  to  give  occupation  to  discon- 
tented nobles  and  dangerous  men-at-arms.  But  they  were  costly.  The 
Jews  were,  as'  usual,  plundered  without  scruple.  What  the  Jews  could 
not  supply  was  taken  from  the  churches.  For  four  years  the  pope  per- 
severed in  the  interdict  During  this  period  the  private  activity  of  the 
clergy  stimulated  the  people  against  the  secular  power ;  and  they  became 
slowly  and  silently  alienated  from  the  king.  In  1218,  Innocent  proceeded 
to  act  upon  the  formal  excommunication  which  he  had  previously  issued, 
by  deposing  the  king  of  England,  absolving  his  vassals  from  their  fealty, 
exhorting  all  Christian  princes  and  barons  to  unite  in  dethroning  him,  and 
excommunicating  those  who  held  any  intercourse  with  him.  By  this  ex- 
communication all  the  ordinary  operations  of  law  were  suspended.  There 
was  immunity  for  crime.  There  was  no  safety  for  property.  Two  legates, 
Pandulph  and  Durand,  had  come  into  England,  in  1212,  and  proclaimed 
this  deposition  of  the  king  before  a  great  assembly  at  Northampton.  In 
another  year  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  Innocent  found  a  willing 
instrument  to  enforce  his  sublime  pretensions  to  be  the  sovereign  of  sove- 
reigns. He  promised  to  grant  Philip  of  France  the  kingdom  ;  and  Philip 
assembled  a  great  army  at  Rouen,  and  an  armament  of  seventeen  hundred 
ships  in  the  Channel,  for  the  invasion  of  England.  John,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, was  not  inactive.  He  issued  orders  that  every  ship  in  his  dominions, 
capable  of  the  freight  of  six  horses,  should  assemble  at  Portsmouth ;  and 
every  man  that  could  bear  arms  was  summoned  to  the  coast  of  Kent  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  Philip,  this  fleet  crossed  the  Channel,  destroyed  many 
ships  at  Fecamp,  and  burned  Dieppe.    The  invasion  was  postponed  by 
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this  well-timed  boldness.  But  while  John  awaited  at  Dover  the  result  of 
the  expedition  to  the  shores  of  Normandy,  the  legate  Pandnlph  again 
arrived.  John  was  now  terrified  by  imaginary  dangers  as  well  as  real  ones. 
A  fanatic  called  Peter  had  prophesied  that  before  Ascension-day  John 
would  cease  to  reign.  That  feast  of  the  Ascension  fell  on  the  16th  of  May. 
To  avert  this  danger,  he  hurriedly  submitted  to  the  legate.  On  the  13th 
of  May  he  subscribed  an  instrument  by  which  he  promised  to  obey  the 
pope,  in  the  admission  of  Stephen  Langton  to  the  archbishopric  ;  to  recall 
the  exiled  bishops,  and  others  who  had  taken  part  against  him  ;  to  reverse 
outlawries ;  to  make  restitution  for  property  unlawfully  seized.  These 
conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  interdict  and  excommunication  were  to  be 
revoked.  Four  of  the  most  powerful  barons  guaranteed  these  stipulations 
on  the  part  of  John.  The  next  day  was  spent  in  secret  council  with  the 
legate.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  English  king  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  pope  as  his  vassal  He  put  an  instrument  into  the  hands  of  the 
legate,  subscribed  by  himself,  nine  earls,  and  two  barons,  by  which  he 
granted  to  Pope  Innocent  and  his  successors  the  kingdom  of  England  and 
Ireland,  to  be  held  of  him  and  of  the  Roman  church  in  fee,  by  the  annual 
rent  of  one  thousand  marks,  reserving  to  himself  and  his  heirs  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  and  the  peculiar  rights  of  the  crown.  Ascension-day 
came,  and  John  hanged  Peter  as  a  false  prophet.  The  people  said  that  he 
was  a  true  prophet,  for  that  John  had  ceased  to  reign  in  doing  fealty  to  the 
pope. 

Upon  the  absolute  submission  of  John  to  the  papal  authority,  it  was 
notified  to  Philip  of  France  that  the  king  of  England  had  been  received  as 
a  repentant  son  of  the  church,  and  that  no  attempt  must  be  made  upon 
his  dominions.  In  this  disappointment  of  his  ambition  Philip  unwillingly 
acquiesced ;  and  proposed  to  invade  England  unsupported  by  any  papal 
encouragement.  Ferrand,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  held  this  earldom  as  a 
vassal  of  France,  refused  his  consent  to  join  in  the  invasion  ;  and  a  war 
ensued.  Ferrand  invaded  France,  and  John  sent  assistance  to  him  from 
England,  in  a  powerful  fleet.  There  was  a  signal  victory,  in  which  English 
ships,  loaded  with  armed  men,  captured  and  burnt  a  French  fleet.  The 
scene  was  Damme,  near  Bruges.  But  this  partial  success  was  converted 
into  an  evil  by  the  misjudging  king,  who,  in  his  elation  of  spirit,  imperi- 
ously called  upon  his  barons  to  follow  him  to  war  in  France.  They  came 
at  his  bidding  to  Portsmouth  with  their  armed  retainers  ;  but  they  refused 
to  embark  till  he  had  recalled  the  exiled  prelates  and  laity  as  he  had 
covenanted.  He  at  length  complied.  Stephen  Langton  now  came  to  take 
possession  of  his  see,  and  with  him  the  churchmen  who  had  fled  the  king- 
dom. Still  the  barons  refused  to  sail  with  John.  They  said  their  term  of 
feudal  service  was  expired.  They  stayed  behind,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
grievances  of  the  kingdom,  at  a  council  at  St  Alban's.  They  then  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  the  royal  name,  commanding  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  to 
be  observed.  When  the  king  found  that  the  barons  had  not  followed  him 
to  Jersey,  where  he  waited,  he  returned  in  fierce  indignation,  determined 
to  punish  those  whom  he  denounced  as  traitors.  Langton  met  him,  and 
told  him  the  honest  truth,  that  it  was  not  for  a  king  to  punish  any  man 

without  trial,  and  that  the  barons  were  ready  to  answer  in  the  King's 
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Court  The  patriotic  archbishop  convened  another  council  at  London,  and 
here  he  produced  what  was  called  the  charter  of  Henry  I. — a  code  of 
ancient  Saxon  laws  with  Norman  additions.  All  those  of  the  council  then 
took  an  oath  to  maintain  their  liberties. 

In  1214,  John  landed  at  Rochellc,  and  obtained  some  advantages  in 
Poitou.  In  the  meantime  France  was  invaded  by  troops  under  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  the  earl  of  Boulogne ;  and  by 
English  under  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  Philip  met  these  combined  forces, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  with  half  the  number  of 
the  chivalry  of  France.  On  the  27th  of  July  a  great  battle  was  fought  at 
Bouvines,  a  village  between  Lille  and  Tournay.  Its  result  was  the  utter 
rout  of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  hopes  of  John.  He 
concluded  an  ignominious  truce  with  Philip,  and  returned  to  England  in 
October,  bringing  in  his  train  a  large  body  of  foreign  mercenaries. 

There  were  now  two  eminent  persons,  amongst  many  other  bold 
and  earnest  churchmen  and  laity,  who  saw  that  the  time  was  come 
when  a  king  should  rule  in  England  by  law  instead  of  by  force,  or 
rule  not  at  alL  Stephen  Langton,  the  archbishop,  and  William,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  were  the  leaders  and,  at  the  same  time,  moderators 
in  the  greatest  enterprise  that  the  nation  had  yet  undertaken.  On 
the  20th  of  November,  the  barons  held  a  solemn  meeting  and,  upon 
the  altar  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  swore  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
John,  if  he  should  resist  their  claims  to  just  government.  From  St 
Edmundsbury  the  barons  marched  to  London,  where  the  king  had  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Temple.  When  their  deputies  came  into  his  presence, 
he  first  despised  their  claims,  and  then  asked  for  delay.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  bishop  of  Ely,  guaranteed 
that  a  satisfactory  answer  should  be  given  before  Easter.  During  the 
king's  absence  from  England,  the  pope's  interdict  had  been  rescinded. 
John  now  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  Church,  by  promising  a  free  elec- 
tion of  bishops.  He  took  the  Cross  and  engaged  to  wage  war  with  the 
infidels.  He  sent  to  Borne,  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  pope  in  his  quarrel. 
Innocent  commanded  Langton  to  exercise  his  authority  to  bring  back  the 
king's  vassals  to  their  allegiance.  At  Easter,  the  barons,  with  a  large 
force,  assembled  at  Stamford.  John  was  at  Oxford.  He  sent  Langton 
and  Pembroke  to  ascertain  the  demands  of  their  peers.  They  brought  back 
the  written  articles  which  the  king  signed  at  Runnymede.  As  the  arch- 
bishop solemnly  repeated  these  demands,  John  went  into  a  furious  passion, 
and  declared  that  he  would  never  grant  liberties  which  would  make  him- 
self a  slave.  The  archbishop  and  the  earl  took  back  his  refusal  "  The 
army  of  God  and  holy  Church, "  as  the  barons  proclaimed  themselves, 
then  advanced  upon  London,  which  they  entered  on  the  22nd  of  May. 
The  citizens  had  previously  agreed  to  make  common  cause  with  them. 
On  the  10th  of  June,  John  was  at  Windsor,  which  was  his  abiding- 
place  for  a  fortnight.  On  Monday  the  15th  of  June  he  went  from  the 
adjacent  castle  to  Runnymede.  The  time  and  place  of  meeting  were  by 
solemn  appointment.  The  great  business  of  the  assembly  was  accom- 
plished on  that  day ;  but  John  was  at  Runnymede  on  six  subsequent  days, 
between  the  15th  and  23rd  of  June. 
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Magna  Charta,  the  Great  Charter  of  liberties,  was  a  code  of  laws, 
expressed  in  simple  language,  embodying  two  principles  : — thetiirst,  such 
limitations  of  the  feudal  claims  of  the  king  as  would  prevent  their  abuse  ; 
the  second,  such  specification  of  the  general  rights  of  all  freemen  as  were 
derived  from,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm,  however  these  rights  had  been 
neglected  or  perverted.  It  defined,  in  broad  terms  of  practical  application, 
the  essential  difference  between  a  limited  and  a  despotic  monarchy.  It 
preserved  all  the  proper  attributes  of  the  kingly  power,  whilst  it  guarded 
against  the  king  being  a  tyrant.  Life,  liberty,  and  property  were  pro- 
tected. No  man,  from  that  time,  could  be  detained  in  prison  without 
trial  No  man  would  have  to  buy  justice.  The  Charter  recognised  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  circuits  of  judges  of  assize,  which  had 
been  before  established.  But  it  put  an  end  to  that  enormous  corrup- 
tion by  which  justice  was  sold,  not  by  mere  personal  bribery  of  corrupt 
ministers  of  the  crown,  but  by  bribing  the  crown  through  their  hands. 
The  Great  Charter,  in  these  broad  provisions,  applied  only  to  freemen. 
One  sole  piece  of  consideration  for  the  villan  occurs  upon  the  subject  of 
amerciament,  or  fines  to  the  king :  "And  a  villan  shall  be  amerced  after 
the  same  manner,  saving  to  him  his  wainage,  if  he  falls  under  our  mercy." 
The  expression,  "  salvo  wainagio  suo,"  saves  to  the  villan  his  implements 
of  husbandry— his  carts  and  ploughs.  The  specific  provisions  of  the  Great 
Charter  went  to  the  remedy  of  existing  evils  as  they  presented  themselves 
in  the  existing  state  of  society.  It  was  not  a  revolution.  It  was  a  con- 
servative reform.  "  From  this  era  a  new  soul  was  infused  into  the  people 
of  England."* 

Twenty-five  barons  were  chosen  by  the  barons  assembled  at  Runnymede 
to  maintain  the  observance  of  the  peace  and  liberties  granted  and  con- 
firmed ;  so  that,  if  the  king  or  his  officers  violated  any  of  the  conditions, 
four  out  of  the  twenty-five  barons  so  chosen  might  petition  for  redress  of 
the  grievance,  and  if  not  redressed  within  forty  days,  the  cause  being  laid 
before  the  rest  of  the  twenty-five,  they  might  levy  war  upon  the  king. 

At  the  end  of  August,  John  was  at  Sandwich,  and  through  September 
at  Dover  and  Canterbury.  Gradually  numerous  bodies  of  freebooters, 
Irom  Poitou,  from  Gasoony,  from  Flanders,  from  Brabant,  landed  in  the 
country,  and  gathered  around  the  king  at  Dover.  Rochester  Castle  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  barons  ;  and  John  arrived  with  his  army  to  besiege  it. 
After  a  siege  of  eight  weeks,  it  was  reduced  by  famine.  The  king,  with 
his  accustomed  ferocity,  was  about  to  hang  the  whole  garrison,  but  was 
contented  with  a  partial  butchery.  John  had  one  great  ally— the  pope. 
A  bull  was  issued,  excommunicating  the  barons,  and  annulling  the 
Charter.  Stephen  Langton,  the  archbishop,  refused  to  excommunicate 
the  disobedient  barons,  and  was,  of  course,  suspended  from  his  functions. 
The  country  was  overrun  by  the  king's  fierce  mercenaries.  John  marched 
to  the  north  with  a  determination  to  recover  his  authority  by  the  terrors 
of  a  wide-spreading  desolation ;  and  entered  Scotland,  in  revenge  for  the 
alliance  which  its  king,  Alexander  II.,  had  formed  with  the  barons.  In 
the  south  the  same  work  of  terror  went  forward,  under  the  command  of 
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John's  iUugitimate  brother,  the  earl  of  Seliabury.  The  barons,  despairing 
of  their  came,  came  at  hut  to  a  desperate  resolution.  The;  offered  the 
crown  to  Louis,  the  eldest  eon  of  the  king  of  France.  It  mi  a  dangerous 
experiment ;  but  it  waa  surrounded  by  aa  many  safeguards  aa  could 
reasonably  be  attempted.  Louie  advanced  some  pretensions  to  •  title  to 
the  English  crown,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  Blanche,  the  niece  of  John. 
The  pope  excommunicated  Louis  and  his  supporters.  But  the  young 
prince  was  not  willing  to  give  op  the  prize  which  had  bean  presented  to 
his  ambition.  John  waa  at  Dover  with  his  mercenaries  in  great  force,  in 
Hay,  1216.  Aa  the  French  fleet  appeared  in  sight,  he  commenced  a 
retreat  upon  Winchester,  ravaging  the  country  after  his  usual  custom. 
On  the  30th,  Louis  landed  at  Sandwich,  reduced  Rochester,  and  marched 
upon  Loudon,  where  he  waa  received  in  solemn  procession,  and  was  paid 
the  homage  of  the  barons  and  the  citizens,  ha  swearing  to  govern  justly, 
to  defend  them  against  their  enemies,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  rights 
and  possessions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Louis  waa  the  object  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  His  career  waa  for  some  time  a  triumph.  But  he 
aoon  lost  the  confidence  of  those  who  had  placed  the  kingdom  at  hia  feat. 
He  began  to  dispense  honours  and  poasessions  to  his  own  countrymen. 
There  waa  disunion  in  the  camp  of  the  confederates.  The  king's  character, 
however,  waa  a  tower  of  strength  to  bis  enemies.  Even  at  thia  time  of 
difficulty,  by  new  outrages  he  had  driven  his  own  brother,  Salisbury,  to  the 
camp  of  his  assailants. 

On  the  12th  of  October  John  had  marched  to  Wisbeach.  He  resolved 
to  cross  the  Wash.  The  tide  was  flowing  in.  The  river  Welknd  was 
descending  in  a  strong  current.  Part  of  the  army  bad  securely  crossed  ; 
but  at  a  spot  still  known  as  King's  Corner,  between  Cross  Keys  Wash  and 
Lynn,  the  long's  baggage-Waggons,  his  snmpter  horses— all  the  movables 
of  a  royal  army— were  swallowed  up  by  the  waters,  and  John  stood,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Wash,  helpless  and  despairing.  He  proceeded, 
the  same  night,  to  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Swineahesd.  Fatigue  and 
anguish  of  mind  brought  on  a  fever.  On  the  15th  he  mounted  his  horse  to 
continue  his  march ;  but  was  obliged  to  be  placed  in  a  litter,  and  waa 
borne  to  Sleaford.  The  next  day  he  was  carried  to  the  castle  of  Newark ; 
and  he  there  died  on  the  18th  of  October. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

■y,  waa  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  hia  father's 
nation  was  hsstily  gone  through  at  Gloucester, 
A  fillet  of  gold  was  placed  on  the  child's  head, 
t  in  the  fatal  crossing  of  the  Wash.  Gualo,  the 
Jus  office.  The  usual  oaths  were  administered, 
aa  exacted.  Three  English  bishops  stood  uronnd, 
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with  a  few  nobles.    On  the  11th  of  November,  at  a  great  council  held  at 

Bristol,  Pembroke  was  chosen  regent.    The  supporters  of  Louis  gradually 

fell  off.     Gualo,  the  legate,  brought  his  spiritual  weapons  to  the  support 

of  the  new  government,  by  excommunicating  Louis  himself,  and  all  who 

adhered  to  him.    Hostilities  between  the  armies  went  on  till  Christmas 

was  at  hand,  when  a  truce  till  Easter  was  agreed  to.    Louis  hurried  to 

France,  and  came  back  with  reinforcements ;  but  he  found  that  a  spirit  of 

dislike  to  his  pretensions  had  grown  up  in  the  nation.    The  regent  had 

been  active  in  winning  over  the  most  formidable  barons,  and  there  was  a 

general  confidence  in  his  honour  and  sagacity.     The  Londoners,  however, 

continued  to  adhere  to  the  prince  who  had  come  to  their  succour.    At  last 

a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Lincoln.    At  the  end  of  April,  1217,  the 

count  of  Perche,  with  six  hundred  knights  and  twenty  thousand  men, 

marched  from  London  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Lincoln,  which  was  held  by 

the  king's  party.    Pembroke  called  out  the  tenants  of  the  crown,  and  he 

marched  from  Newark  with  a  resolute  band.    Having  been  promised  the 

privileges  of  crusaders  by  the  legate,  they  advanced  with  white  crosses 

sowed  on  their  breasts.    The  French  army  was  within  the  walled  town  ; 

bat  the  castle  held  out,  being  bravely  defended  by  Nichola  de  Camville, 

the  widow  of  its  hereditary  governor.     Pembroke  boldly  entered  the  town 

whilst  a  sortie  was  made  from  the  castle ;  and  in  the  narrow  streets,  where 

the  horse  could  not  act  with  advantage,  a  merciless  slaughter  ensued,  and 

the  French  army  surrendered  to  the  inferior  numbers.     The  count  of 

Perche  had  fallen,  refusing  to  accept  of  quarter.    This  victory,  which 

from  its  easy  accomplishment  was  called  "  The  Fair  of  Lincoln,"  was 

grossly  abused  by  the  royalists.     The  city,  which  had  resolutely  adhered 

to  the  cause  of  the  barons,  was  given  up  to  pillage  ;  and  many  of  the 

wretched  inhabitants  perished  in  their  flight  over  the  Witham. 

Thia  victory  of  the  20th  of  May  was  followed  up,  within  three  months, 
hy  a  great  naval  success.  Under  the  command  of  a  famous  pirate, 
Eustace  the  Monk,  an  armament  of  eighty  large  vessels  put  to  sea  from 
|j«Jais,  on  the  24th  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  landing  on 
toe  Thames,  to  aid  Prince  Louis.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary,  a 
«*oIate  and  able  man,  collected  forty  vessels  in  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
-^y  *°tsaa  from  Dover  to  meet  the  invaders.    The  victory  was  com- 

too  hitrhTC^n  *****  ^*f  ^6  Cause  °*  ^/>U^S  was  hopeless.    Tho  regent  was 
of  g^L^^  to  exact  *e*ere  terms  from  his  opponent     On  the  11th 
aton.  ^T1110*1,  a  treaty  was  signed,  on  an  islet  of  the  Thames,  near  King- 
tile  Rn   r ■n1a,Ulle8ty,  with  a  participation  in  all  privileges,  was  granted  to 
*I2  Bpfj^Z8  ,  *dk«rent8  of  Louis ;  he  and  his  followers  were  absolved  from 
Pem  broht^  Cei>surefl  ;  **&  h6  wa*  conducted  to  the  coast  by  the  earl  of 
paanda  t  ^°e^r  of  Wendover  says  that  Louis  received  five  thousand 

lent  him  tif10**  **•  necessities.    Others  record  that  the  citizens  of  London 


""to  peace*  Xn°Xlfl!r'  Some  months  «lap««i  before  the  kingdom  settled 
John  wiia  "  ^  the  regent's  moderation  and  love  of  justice  the  Charter  of 
penalties  f°**  ^tfocted  hy  a  Charter  of  the  Forests,  in  which  the  terrible 
puniahmenfcT  ^^^J&Z  th°  king's  deer  were  abolished,  and  the  milder 
bestowed  th     °'  *^e  °r  ^mPT^Bonmm^  were  substituted.    Pembroke  also 

^•Jter  r*P°n  Jreiand ;  and  provided  that  it  should  live  in 
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the  popular  mind  of  England,  by  being  read  periodically  in  the  county 
courts. 

Unfortunately  for  the  country,  the  regent  Pembroke  died  in  1219,  and 
Hubert  de  Burgh  succeeded  to  the  regency.  His  nature,  unlike  that  of 
Pembroke,  did  not  rise  above  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  his  times.  He 
repressed  disorders  with  unrelenting  severity;  and  he  obtained,  in  1223,  a 
bull  from  the  pope,  declaring  Henry  competent  to  do  all  royal  acts ; 
which  bull  was  followed  by  a  disposition  to  encourage  a  neglect  of  the 
charters  in  the  king's  officers. 

In  1225,  when  the  king  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  common  council 
was  summoned  to  deliberate  upon  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  crown  foi 
supplies.  An  aid  of  a  fifteenth  upon  all  personal  estates  was  granted, 
under  very  strict  limitations  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  used ; 
but  it  was  also  required  that  the  Charter  should  be  confirmed  for  a  third 
time.  In  the  form  in  which  it  was  passed  in  that  year,  it  still  holds  a 
place  as  the  first  statute  of  the  English  statute  law.  The  collection  of  the 
subsidy  was  immediately  enforced ;  but  no  foreign  successes  were  the 
result.  In  1227,  the  king  declared  himself  of  age,  and  set  up  his  prero- 
gative above  the  charters  in  these  words :  "  Whensoever,  and  whereso- 
ever, and  as  often  as  it  may  be  our  pleasure,  we  may  declare,  interpret, 
enlarge,  or  diminish,  the  aforesaid  statutes,  and  their  several  parts,  by 
our  own  free  will,  and  as  to  us  shall  seem  expedient  for  the  security  of  us 
and  our  land."  He  then  undertook  an  expedition  into  Wales,  from  which 
he  quickly  returned.  The  next  year  he  collected  an  army  for  the  invasiou 
of  France ;  but  suddenly  quarrelled  with  his  minister,  De  Burgh,  and 
dispersed  his  troops.  In  1230,  he  received  homage  in  Poitou  and  Gas- 
cony.  From  that  time,  foreigners  became  his  favourites.  His  quarrel 
with  his  able  but  unscrupulous  justiciary,  De  Burgh,  now  assumed  a 
formidable  character ;  and,  after  a  violent  contest,  the  minister  lost  his 
power.  The  king's  chief  minister  was  now  Peter  de  Roches,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester ;  and  he  and  his  foreign  adherents  were  hateful  to  the  Eng- 
lish nobles,  and  the  nation  was  again  on  the  point  of  civil  war.  In  1234, 
De  Roches  and  the  Poitevins  were  dismissed.  Henry  then  entered  into 
the  trade  of  kingship  upon  his  own  account.  With  him,  the  royal  office 
was  indeed  a  trade.  History  presents  him  in  scarcely  any  other  light 
than  that  of  an  extortioner  or  a  beggar.  The  Jews,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  were  lawful  plunder.  But  Henry  did  more  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  spoil  of  the  Israelites.  He  sold  them,  as  he 
would  a  farm,  to  his  brother  Richard. 

In  1236,  Henry  married  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Pro- 
vence. In  1239,  the  queen  bore  a  son,  Edward.  Queen  Eleanor  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  energy ;  and  stimulated  her  weak  husband  to 
many  acts  of  oppression.  She  had  a  perpetual  quarrel  with  the  citizens  of 
London  about  the  claim  that  all  vessels  navigating  the  Thames  should 
unlade  at  Queenhithe,  and  there  pay  to  her  heavy  dues.  During  Henry's 
absence  in  Gascony,  in  1253,  she  was  Lady  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  and, 
with  that  power,  vigorously  enforced  her  dues,  and  committed  the  two 
sheriffs  to  prison  for  their  resistance  to  the  payment  of  what  she  termed 
"  queen-gold."  She  had  wounded  the  citizens  in  the  tenderest  place ;  and 
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thus,  in  1264,  in  passing  through  London  Bridge  in  her  barge,  she  was 
assailed  with  cries  of  "  Drown  the  witch  t "  and  was  pelted  with  mud  and 
stones.  Her  son  Edward  never  forgave  this  outrage  upon  his  mother. 
London,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  waa  a  great  commercial 
port.  The  city  was  flourishing.  Her  merchants  were  rich.  The  burgess 
class  was  rising  into  importance.  It  had  become  too  great  to  be  over- 
looked, as  it  had  hitherto  been,  by  the  dominant  feudal  class.  The 
citizens  of  London  called  themselves  barons.  In  1248,  Henry  stopped 
the  regular  trade  of  the  great  city  for  a  fortnight  by  establishing  a  fair  at 
Westminster.  And,  in  1250,  when  the  temper  of  the  citizens  began  to 
look  alarming,  he  assembled  them  and  their  families  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  "humbly,  and  as  if  with  rising  tears,  entreated  that  each 
and  all  of  the  citizens  would  with  mouth  and  heart  forgive  him  for  his 
anger,  malevolence,  and  rancour  towards  them."  From  these  exactions 
and  caprices  there  grew  up  a  deadly  hatred  between  the  Londoners  and 
their  king. 

The  great  tenants  of  the  crown,  the  earls  and  barons,  had  now  become 
wholly  English.  In  1244,  the  king  of  France  declared  thus  :  "  As  it  is 
impossible  that  any  man  living  in  my  kingdom,  and  having  possessions  in 
England,  can  consistently  serve  two  masters,  he  must  either  inseparably 
attach  himself  to  me,  or  to  the  king  of  England."  The  king  of  England 
went  further,  and  ordered  that  the  French  in  England,  especially  the 
Normans,  should  be  dispossessed,  without  a  choice.  This  separation 
made  the  barons  of  England  patriots. 

In  1242,  the  parliament  had  refused  a  supply,  when  the  king  desired  to 
go  to  Poitou,  with  a  sum  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
French.  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  total  loss  of  Poitou.  In 
1248,  Henry  came  back  to  an  exhausted  treasury,  which  the  clergy  and 
the  Jews  were  called  upon  to  refill.  In  1244,  the  pope  set  up  a  rival 
extortioner  to  the  royal  tax-gatherer,  in  the  person  of  Master  Merton, 
who  demanded  rich  gifts,  and  seized  upon  vacant  benefices.  The  king 
remonstrated  with  Innocent  IV.  ;  the  parliament  despatched  messengers 
to  Rome  with  remonstrance  ;  but  the  pope  defied  the  king  and  his  parlia- 
ment, threatened  the  kingdom  with  an  interdict,  and  the  king  yielded. 
In  1248,  another  parliament  rated  and  threatened  Henry,  and  refused  the 
required  supply;  and  then  came  new  extortions.  In  1252,  the  king 
called  a  parliament,  and  produced  a  mandate  of  the  pope,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  demanded  the  tithes  of  the  church  for  three  years,  that  he 
might  accomplish  his  oft-repeated  vow  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
The  bishops  and  the  nobles  agreed  in  their  refusal  In  1258,  the  aspect 
of  the  kingdom  was  becoming  serious.  A  parliament  was  held,  at  which 
the  wish  of  the  king  for  a  grant  to  enable  him  to  undertake  the  crusade 
was  again  debated  ;  but  being  conceded,  the  expenditure  was  to  be  "at 
the  discretion  of  the  nobles ; "  and  the  king  promised  that  he  would 
strictly  observe  the  Great  Charter.  The  pilgrimage  was  never  entered 
upon ;  and  the  king,  having  obtained  a  part  of  the  grant,  lavished  it  at 
Bordeaux. 

The  king  of  Sicily  had  died  in  a  state  of  excommunication ;  and  the 
pope,  who  pretended  to  the  right  of  giving  away  the  crown,  persuaded 
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Henry  to  accept  the  empty  title  for  his  ton  Edmund.  In  1257,  the  king 
came  to  his  parliament,  "bringing  his  son  dressed  in  the  Apulian  fashion, " 
and  asked  for  aid.  He  had  pledged  himself,  he  said,  under  the  penalty  of 
losing  his  kingdom,  to  the  payment  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
marks.  There  was  the  old  condition  talked  of, — the  inviolable  observance 
of  the  Great  Charter ;  and  the  king  obtained  the  promise  of  fifty-two 
thousand  marks.  The  clergy  were  even  more  irritated  than  the  nobles ; 
for  Henry  avowed  that  the  pope,  in  furtherance  of  this  project  for  grant- 
ing the  Sicilian  kingdom,  had  conferred  upon  him  the  tithes  of  all  bene- 
fices in  England,  and  the  first-fruits  of  those  which  should  be  vacant 
The  pope  had  really  advanced  a  large  sum  which  Henry  could  not  repay  ; 
and  a  Roman  agent  came  before  the  parliament,  and  followed  up  his 
demand  for  instant  payment  by  a  threat  of  excommunication  and  general 
interdict. 

In  the  spring  of  1258,  England  was  visited  by  a  scarcity  of  corn  so 
great  as  to  produce  a  famine.  Fifteen  thousand  people  had  died  in 
London,  when  a  herald  went  forth  and  proclaimed  that  those  who  wanted 
bread  should  apply  to  certain  nobles,  who  would  bestow  alms  upon  them. 
Ships  arrived  from  Germany,  bringing  as  much  corn  as  was  equal  to  the 
produce  of  three  English  counties ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  for- 
bidding any  merchant  to  buy  corn  for  storing-up.  There  had  been  an 
insurrection  of  the  Welsh  in  1257,  and  the  border  lands  had  been  reduced 
to  an  uninhabited  desert.  With  these  evils  around  them,  the  parliament 
met  at  Westminster  on  the  2nd  of  May.  In  the  great  hall  a  large  body 
of  barons  assembled,  each  in  complete  armour.  They  demanded  that  the 
powers  of  government  should  be  delegated  to  a  committee  of  bishops  and 
barons,  who  might  correct  abuses,  and  enact  good  laws.  A  commission 
of  twenty-four  was  decided  on,  one  half  of  which  had  been  selected  from 
the  king's  council,  and  the  other  half  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  barons 
at  a  parliament  to  be  held  at  Oxford.  On  these  conditions,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  king's  debts  should  be  paid. 

In  that  assembly  at  Westminster  was  the  most  remarkable  man  of 
those  times,  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
count  de  Montfort,  the  persecutor  of  the  Albigenses ;  and  he  became  earl  of 
Leicester  in  right  of  his  mother.  In  1238  he  had  married  Eleanor,  a  sister 
of  King  Henry.  He  was  beloved  by  the  people,  and  was  consequently 
obnoxious  to  the  court.  The  favourites  of  Henry  procured  his  banishment 
from  the  king's  presence.  He  was  afterwards  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Guionne ;  and,  ruling  there  firmly,  was  complained  of  by  thoso 
whose  interests  were  mixed  up  with  a  lax  administration,  and  was  removed 
from  his  authority.  He  withdrew  for  a  time  to  France.  The  king's 
tyrannical  half-brother,  William  de  Valence,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
were  at  bitter  enmity. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  the  parliament  met  at  Oxford.  The  earl  of 
Leicester  was  nominated  as  head  of  the  council  It  was  enacted  that  four 
knights  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  in  each  county,  who 
should  submit  all  breaches  of  law  and  justice  to  a  parliament,  to  be  called 
together  regularly  thrice  in  each  year ;  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  should 
be  chosen  by  the  freeholders ;  and  that  the  great  officers  of  state  should  be 
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reappointed.  Prince  Edward  reluctantly  took  the  oaths  to  observe  the 
provisions  to  which  his  father  had  sworn.  But  the  king's  half-brothers, 
though  two  of  them  had  been  nominated  to  the  council,  openly  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction ;  and  De  Montfort  threatening  them  with  the  loss  of 
their  lands,  and  even  their  lives,  they  fled  to  France,  with  a  host  of 
followers  who  were  hated  by  the  English.  The  council  of  state  filled  up 
the  vacancies  in  their  own  body  without  reference  to  the  king's  right  of 
nomination.  In  the  beginning  of  1259,  the  king's  brother  Richard,  who 
was  now  king  of  the  Romans,  came  to  England  to  look  after  his  pecuniary 
interests.  He  was  not  allowed  to  set  foot  in  the  country  till  he  had  sworn 
to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  He  took  the  oaths,  and  then  commenced  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  committee  of  government  In  a  short  time, 
this  controlling  power  ot  the  state  was  split  into  two  factions— that  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester  and  that  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  De  Montfort  with- 
drew to  France.  The  king,  having  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  pope 
to  violate  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  told  the  committee  of  council,  in  1261, 
that  he  should  rule  without  them.  He  obtained  possession  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  commanded  the  citizens  to  renew  their  fealty  to  him. 
Prince  Edward  was  in  France,  but  he  hurried  home;  and,  though  his 
father  had  also  procured  for  him  a  dispensation,  he  refused  to  violate  the 
oath  which  he  had  taken  at  Oxford.  There  was  a  show  of  civil  war  for  a 
year,  which  the  king  carried  on  with  mercenary  troops ;  but  in  1262  he 
again  consented  to  observe  this  solemn  pledge. 

In  1263,  Leicester  returned  to  England.  His  rival,  Gloucester,  was 
dead,  and  the  son  of  Gloucester  gathered  his  retainers,  and  put  himself 
under  the  guidance  of  De  Montfort.  In  1264,  after  various  turns  of 
fortune,  the  differences  between  the  king  of  England  and  his  barons  in 
arms  were  referred  to  Louis  of  France,  by  mutual  consent.  He  decided 
that  the  Great  Charter  should  be  observed,  but  he  set  aside  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford.  The  barons  rejected  the  decree  as  unfairly  obtained  by  the 
influence  of  Henry's  sister,  the  wife  of  Louis.  The  civil  war  was  renewed. 
The  Jews  of  London  were  massacred  and  plundered  by  both  parties.  The 
people  of  London  were  all  in  arms.  The  royalists  had  captured  North- 
ampton, under  the  command  of  the  king.  Prince  Edward  had  compelled 
the  submission  of  Tutbury.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1264,  the  two  armies  of 
the  king  and  the  barons  met  on  the  downs  of  Lewes. 

Henry  was  lodged  in  the  priory  at  Lewes.  Prince  Edward  occupied  the 
castle.  The  position  was  a  commanding  one.  The  army  of  the  barons 
had  marched  direct  from  London,  and  halted  on  the  night  of  the  12th  at 
the  village  of  Fletching,  ten  miles  from  Lewes.  Before  sunrise  of  the 
morning  of  the  13th  the  army  of  the  barons  took  up  a  position  on  a  hill 
about  two  miles  from  Lewes.  De  Montfort's  soldiers  wore  white  crosses 
on  their  breasts  and  backs,  such  as  the  army  of  God  and  the  Church 
wore  before  the  day  of  Runnymede.  The  king  marched  out  to  meet  the 
advancing  force.  His  army  was  in  three  divisions ;  that  of  the  barons  was 
in  four.  Edward,  who  commanded  a  division,  made  a  fierce  onslaught 
with  his  cavalry  on  that  division  of  the  adverse  forces  in  which  were  the 
great  body  of  the  Londoners.  He  put  them  to  the  rout ;  and  in  the  fury 
of  his  pursuit  followed  them  over  that  undulating  ground  for  four  miles. 
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Henry  to  accept  the  empty  title  for  his  son  Edmund.  In  1267,  the  king 
came  to  his  parliament,  "bringing  his  son  dressed  in  the  Apolian  fashion, " 
and  asked  for  aid.  He  had  pledged  himself,  he  said,  under  the  penalty  of 
losing  his  kingdom,  to  the  payment  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
marks.  There  was  the  old  condition  talked  of, — the  inviolable  observance 
of  the  Great  Charter ;  and  the  king  obtained  the  promise  of  fifty-two 
thousand  marks.  The  clergy  were  even  more  irritated  than  the  nobles ; 
for  Henry  avowed  that  the  pope,  in  furtherance  of  this  project  for  grant- 
ing the  Sicilian  kingdom,  had  conferred  upon  him  the  tithes  of  all  bene- 
fices in  England,  and  the  first-fruits  of  those  which  should  be  vacant. 
The  pope  had  really  advanced  a  Urge  sum  which  Henry  could  not  repay  ; 
and  a  Roman  agent  came  before  the  parliament,  and  followed  up  his 
demand  for  instant  payment  by  a  threat  of  excommunication  and  general 
interdict. 

In  the  spring  of  1258,  England  was  visited  by  a  scarcity  of  corn  so 
great  as  to  produce  a  famine.  Fifteen  thousand  people  had  died  in 
London,  when  a  herald  went  forth  and  proclaimed  that  those  who  wanted 
bread  should  apply  to  certain  nobles,  who  would  bestow  alms  upon  them. 
Ships  arrived  from  Germany,  bringing  as  much  corn  as  was  equal  to  the 
produce  of  three  English  counties ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  for- 
bidding any  merchant  to  buy  corn  for  storing-up.  There  had  been  an 
insurrection  of  the  Welsh  in  1257,  and  the  border  lands  had  been  reduced 
to  an  uninhabited  desert.  With  these  evils  around  them,  the  parliament 
met  at  Westminster  on  the  2nd  of  May.  In  the  great  hall  a  large  body 
of  barons  assembled,  each  in  complete  armour.  They  demanded  that  the 
powers  of  government  should  be  delegated  to  a  committee  of  bishops  and 
barons,  who  might  correct  abuses,  and  enact  good  laws.  A  commission 
of  twenty-four  was  decided  on,  one  half  of  which  had  been  selected  from 
the  king's  council,  and  the  other  half  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  barons 
at  a  parliament  to  be  held  at  Oxford.  On  these  conditions,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  king's  debts  should  be  paid. 

In  that  assembly  at  Westminster  was  the  most  remarkable  man  of 
those  times,  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
count  de  Montfort,  the  persecutor  of  the  Albigenses ;  and  he  became  earl  of 
Leicester  in  right  of  his  mother.  In  1238  he  had  married  Eleanor,  a  sister 
of  King  Henry.  He  was  beloved  by  the  people,  and  was  consequently 
obnoxious  to  the  court.  The  favourites  of  Henry  procured  his  banishment 
from  the  king's  presence.  He  was  afterwards  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Guienne ;  and,  ruling  there  firmly,  was  complained  of  by  those 
whose  interests  were  mixed  up  with  a  lax  administration,  and  was  removed 
from  his  authority.  He  withdrew  for  a  time  to  France.  The  king's 
tyrannical  half-brother,  William  de  Valence,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
were  at  bitter  enmity. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  the  parliament  met. at  Oxford.  The  earl  of 
Leicester  was  nominated  as  head  of  the  council.  It  was  enacted  that  four 
knights  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  in  each  county,  who 
should  submit  all  breaches  of  law  and  justice  to  a  parliament,  to  be  called 
together  regularly  thrice  in  each  year ;  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  should 
be  chosen  by  the  freeholders ;  and  that  the  great  officers  of  state  should  be 
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reappointed.  Prince  Edward  reluctantly  took  the  oaths  to  observe  the 
provisions  to  which  his  father  had  sworn.  But  the  king's  half-brothers, 
though  two  of  them  had  been  nominated  to  the  council,  openly  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction ;  and  De  Montfort  threatening  them  with  the  loss  of 
their  lands,  and  even  their  lives,  they  fled  to  France,  with  a  host  of 
followers  who  were  hated  by  the  English.  The  council  of  state  filled  np 
the  vacancies  in  their  own  body  without  reference  to  the  king's  right  of 
nomination.  In  the  beginning  of  1259,  the  king's  brother  Richard,  who 
was  now  king  of  the  Romans,  came  to  England  to  look  after  his  pecuniary 
interests.  He  was  not  allowed  to  set  foot  in  the  country  till  he  had  sworn 
to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  He  took  the  oaths,  and  then  commenced  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  committee  of  government  In  a  short  time, 
this  controlling  power  of  the  state  was  split  into  two  factions— that  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester  and  that  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  De  Montfort  with- 
drew to  France.  The  king,  having  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  pope 
to  violate  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  told  the  committee  of  council,  in  1261, 
that  be  should  rule  without  them.  He  obtained  possession  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  commanded  the  citizens  to  renew  their  fealty  to  him. 
Prince  Edward  was  in  France,  but  he  hurried  home;  and,  though  his 
father  had  also  procured  for  him  a  dispensation,  he  refused  to  violate  the 
oath  which  he  had  taken  at  Oxford.  There  was  a  show  of  civil  war  for  a 
year,  which  the  king  carried  on  with  mercenary  troops ;  but  in  1262  he 
again  consented  to  observe  this  solemn  pledge. 

In  1263,  Leicester  returned  to  England.  His  rival,  Gloucester,  was 
dead,  and  the  son  of  Gloucester  gathered  his  retainers,  and  put  himself 
under  the  guidance  of  De  Montfort.  In  1264,  after  various  turns  of 
fortune,  the  differences  between  the  king  of  England  and  his  barons  in 
arms  were  referred  to  Louis  of  France,  by  mutual  consent.  He  decided 
that  the  Great  Charter  should  be  observed,  but  he  set  aside  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford.  The  barons  rejected  the  decree  as  unfairly  obtained  by  the 
influence  of  Henry's  sister,  the  wife  of  Louis.  The  civil  war  was  renewed. 
The  Jews  of  London  were  massacred  and  plundered  by  both  parties.  The 
people  of  London  were  all  in  arms.  The  royalists  had  captured  North- 
ampton,  under  the  command  of  the  king.  Prince  Edward  had  compelled 
the  submission  of  Tntbnry.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1264,  the  two  armies  of 
the  king  and  the  barons  met  on  the  downs  of  Lewes. 

Henry  was  lodged  in  the  priory  at  Lewes.  Prince  Edward  occupied  the 
castle.  The  position  was  a  commanding  one.  The  army  of  the  barons 
had  marched  direct  from  London,  and  halted  on  the  night  of  the  12th  at 
the  village  of  Fletching,  ten  miles  from  Lewes.  Before  sunrise  of  the 
morning  of  the  13th  the  army  of  the  barons  took  up  a  position  on  a  hill 
about  two  miles  from  Lewes.  De  Montfort's  soldiers  wore  white  crosses 
on  their  breasts  and  backs,  such  as  the  army  of  God  and  the  Church 
wore  before  the  day  of  Runnymede.  The  king  marched  out  to  meet  the 
advancing  force.  His  army  was  in  three  divisions ;  that  of  the  barons  was 
in  four.  Edward,  who  commanded  a  division,  made  a  fierce  onslaught 
with  his  cavalry  on  that  division  of  the  adverse  forces  in  which  were  the 
great  body  of  the  Londoners.  He  put  them  to  the  rout ;  and  in  the  fury 
of  his  pursuit  followed  them  over  that  undulating  ground  for  four  miles. 
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When  he  returned,  satiated  with  the  blood  of  three  thousand  of  these 
rebellions  citizens,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  personal  enemies  of  his  family, 
he  found  that  the  field  was  lost  His  impetuosity  had  given  an  advantage 
to  the  promptitude  of  De  Montfort,  who  threw  all  his  force  on  the  weakened 
divisions  of  king  Henry  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  made  both  these 
leaders  his  prisoners.  The  next  day  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Prince  Edward,  and  Henry,  the  son  of  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  should  remain  as  hostages  for  their  fathers ;  and  that  the  whole 
matters  in  dispute  should  be  referred  to  arbitration.  Edward  was  sent  to 
Dover  Castle.  Though  the  king  was  subject  to  no  confinement  in  stone 
walls,  as  his  brother  Richard  was,  he  was  really  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  No  arbitration  was  attempted,  for  the  referees  refused  the 
office.  It  was  a  triumph  which  placed  the  administration  of  the  realm  in 
the  hands  of  De  Montfort  and  De  Clare.  The  queen  had  left  England 
before  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and  had  collected  a  great  force  of  mercenary 
troops  to  invade  the  country.  De  Montfort,  relying  upon  the  attachment 
of  the  people,  called  out  the  whole  militia  of  the  nation,  from  every  town- 
ship and  every  city  and  borough.  In  a  short  time  a  great  army  encamped 
on  Barham  Downs.  The  pope  had  excommunicated  De  Montfort  and  his 
adherents ;  but  the  people  were  indifferent  to  the  once  terrible  denuncia- 
tion ;  and  the  name  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  went  through  the  land  as  "  Sir 
Simon  the  Righteous."  All  the  acts  of  his  government  were  done  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  who  was  treated  with  every  outward  respect  There 
were  no  deaths  or  forfeitures  for  political  offences.  De  Montfort  gathered 
the  mariners  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  went  to  sea  to  meet  the  fleet  of  the 
queen,  whose  army  was  collected  at  Damme.  The  invasion  was  never 
attempted. 

At  Christmas,  Leicester  issued  writs,  in  the  king's  name,  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament  They  were  directed  to  the  sheriffs,  commanding  them  to 
elect  and  return  two  knights  for  each  county,  two  citizens  for  each  city, 
and  two  burgesses  for  each  borough.  Only  eleven  prelates  and  twenty-throe 
peers  were  summoned ;  but  a  large  number  of  the  dignified  clergy  came 
to  this  council.  De  Montfort  probably  felt  that,  in  a  time  of  great 
national  exigency,  safety  and  peace  could  only  be  attained  in  a  general 
council  of  freemen,  instead  of  a  limited  assembly  of  the  high-born  and 
dignified.  The  parliament  of  1265,  which  assembled  on  the  28th  of 
January,  determined  upon  the  release  of  Edward  from  confinement,  but 
that  he  should  remain  "in  free  custody"  at  Hereford.  It  decreed 
that  the  charters  and  ordinances  should  be  inviolably  observed,  and 
prescribed  some  strong  securities  which  left  the  king  little  exercise  of  his 
free-will. 

In  the  May  of  1265,  Prince  Edward  escaped  from  his  "  free  custody, n 
by  proposing  a  trial  of  horses,  and  having  obtained  the  fleetest,  outrode  his 
pursuers.  Dissensions  had  grown  up  between  the  earls  of  Leicester  and 
Gloucester.  The  natural  and  acquired  superiority  of  De  Montfort  provoked 
jealousy,  and  there  were  nobles  speedily  in  arms  for  the  royalist  cause.  The 
king's  banner  was  raised  under  the  earl  of  Gloucester  at  Ludlow.  The 
prince  received  the  command ;  but  the  nobles  who  joined  him  had  the 
wisdom  to  make  him  swear  that  he  would  respect  the  charters.    De 
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Montfort*  having  the  king  in  his  possession,  marched  upon  Worcester. 
Edward  obtained  at  Kenilworth  an  advantage  orer  Simon,  the  son  of  the 
great  earl,  and  went  forward  to  give  battle  to  De  Montfort,  who  had  taken 
up  a  position  at  Evesham,  awaiting  there  the  expected  arrival  of  his 
son's  troops  from  Kenilworth.  Bat  Edward  had  taken  some  of  the  leaden 
of  that  force  prisoners,  and  the  young  De  Montfort  kept  in  the  safety  of 
his  father's  castle.  The  town  of  Evesham  is,  as  it  were,  encircled  by  the 
Avon ;  and  from  Twyford  to  Evesham,  the  road,  for  more  than  two  miles, 
is  a  tongue  of  land,  with  the  river  at  no  considerable  distance  on  either 
hand.  De  Montfort  was  shnt  up  in  that  bounded  field  of  action,  with  a 
narrow  stone  bridge  the  only  passage  to  the  safer  plains.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  August,  the  banners  of  Prince  Edward,  and  Gloucester,  and 
Mortimer  were  visible.  De  Montfort  marched  forward  on  the  road  by 
which  his  enemy  was  advancing,  Henry,  the  king,  being  in  the  midst 
of  his  host  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Before  night-fall 
thousands  were  slain.  In  a  little  valley  called  Battlewell  the  car- 
nage was  thickest  The  king,  turned  loose  upon  a  war-horse,  saved  him- 
self from  his  own  friends  by  crying,  "I  am  Henry  of  Winchester." 
There  was  no  escape  from  the  slaughter  of  Prince  Edward's  horsemen 
bat  over  that  narrow  Evesham  bridge.  De  Montfort  and  his  son  fell.  No 
quarter  was  given ;  and  the  mutilation  of  the  remains  of  the  great  earl 
disgraced  the  conquerors. 

The  opposition  to  the  royal  authority  was  not  at  an  end  when  Simon  de 
Montfort  fell  at  Evesham.  A  band  of  his  adherents  defended  the  castle  of 
Kenilworth  against  the  royalist  forces ;  and  its  garrison  only  surrendered 
under  the  pressure  of  famine  in  November,  1266.  Simon,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  great  earl,  long  defied  the  king's  armies  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  the  Isle  of 
Axholm  ;  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  were  strongly  attached  to  the  interests 
of  De  Montfort,  resisted  Prince  Edward,  who  took  Dover  and  Winchelsea 
after  much  bloodshed.  The  De  Montforts  were  all  proscribed  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  They  were  excepted  from  the  pardons  and  commutations 
of  "The  Award  of  Kenilworth."  In  the  parliament  held  at  Kenilworth 
in  November,  1266,  it  was  an  especial  object  to  restore  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  by  assigning  to  the  king  his  legitimate  power,  under  the  condition 
that  he  should  adhere  to  his  oath  to  preserve  and  keep  the  liberties  of  the 
church,  and  the  charters ;  and  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  all  those  who 
during  "the  present  troubles  of  the  realm,"  had  committed  offences 
against  the  king  or  his  crown,  should  be  wholly  pardoned,  if  they  should 
come  into  his  peace. 

In  1269,  the  victor  of  Evesham,  with  many  barons  and  knights,  amongst 
whom  was  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  took  the  cross  at  Northampton,  previous 
to  setting  out  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  king,  in  1268, 
had  obtained  a  grant  from  the  people  of  the  tenth  of  the  church  revenues 
for  three  years,  for  the  purposes  of  this  crusade,  and  a  general  subsidy  of  a 
twentieth  of  the  goods  of  the  laity  was  also  raised.  This  subsidy  yielded 
£81,486,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  collection.  This  was  certainly  equal 
to  half-a-million  pounds  of  our  present  money.  The  Bolls  of  Parliament 
show  what  such  a  subsidy  meant.  It  was  a  property-tax  upon  all  the 
movable  possessions  of  the  people,  from  the  valuable  stock  of  the  wealthy 
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tanner,  down  to  the  commonest  utensil  of  the  poor  housewife,  and  the 
simplest  tools  of  the  working  carpenter. 

The  taxation  of  the  churchmen  and  laity  of  England  was  insufficient  for 
the  expenses  of  the  crusade.  Edward  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  the  king 
of  France,  secured  upon  the  revenues  of  Bordeaux.  Louis  IX.  Jiimself 
had  set  out  on  the  expedition  in  1270 ;  and  Edward,  with  his  train  of 
barons  and  their  hundred  and  four  knights,  and  accompanied  by  his  faith- 
ful wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  his  political  foresight  that  the  Londoners  were  appeased,  pre- 
viously to  his  departure,  by  a  renewal  of  their  charters.  King  Louis  was 
diverted  from  the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  by  turning  his  arms 
against  the  bey  of  Tunis,  who  had  refused  tribute  to  the  brother  of  Louis, 
the  king  of  Sicily.  The  French  king  died  of  a  dysentery  on  this  unhealthy 
coast  The  career  of  Prince  Edward  was  therefore  suspended.  He  win- 
tered in  Sicily.  In  the  spring  of  1271  he  set  forward  with  a  small  force, 
and  landed  at  Acre,  the  only  place  left  of  the  once-powerful  kingdom  of 
the  Crusaders.  Acre  was  surrounded  by  the  troops  of  the  sultan  of  Babylon ; 
but  the  reputation  of  the  English  courage  had  survived  in  the  East,  and 
the  sultan  retired.  Edward  then  gained  some  battles,  and  took  Nazareth 
by  storm.  But  he  soon  returned  to  Acre,  where  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  Joanna.  Here  Edward  was  treacherously  wounded,  with  a 
poisoned  dagger,  by  a  messenger  from  the  emir  of  Jaffa.  As  the  touching 
story  goes,  Eleanor,  the  affectionate  wife  to  whom  Edward  had  been 
married  for  eighteen  years,  sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound  at  the  risk 
of  her  own  life.  Edward,  having  concluded  a  truce  with  the  sultan,  left 
Acre  in  the  autumn  of  1272,  and  set  sail  for  Europe.  Ashe  passed  through 
Calabria  he  learnt  that  his  father  had  died  on  the  16th  of  November. 

Henry  III.  was  buried  at  Westminster  on  the  20th  of  November,  1272. 
On  the  same  day,  Gilbert,  earl  of  Warenne,  and  all  the  clergy  and  laity, 
swore  fealty  to  Edward.  "And  after  this  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom 
assembled  in  like  manner  at  the  New  Temple  of  London.  And  having 
had  a  new  seal  made,  they  appointed  faithful  ministers  and  guardians 
to  protect  faithfully  the  treasure  of  the  king,  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom."* 

King  Edward  landed  at  Dover  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1274,  and  on  the 
19th  of  August  he  and  his  queen  were  crowned  at  Westminster.  The 
hospitalities  of  his  coronation  were  scarcely  ended  when  Edward  repaired 
to  Chester.  The  prince  of  Wales,  Llewellyn,  had  been  in  arms  against 
Henry  III.  in  the  war  of  the  barons,  but  had  promised  fealty  to  the  king 
before  Edward  went  on  his  crusade.  The  Welsh  prince  had  suffered  much 
hardship  at  the  hands  of  Henry  III.  during  his  youthful  captivity.  He 
was  deeply  attached  to  the  family  of  De  Montfort ;  and  in  the  days  of  their 
prosperity  he  had  pledged  his  hand  to  Leicester's  daughter  Eleanonu 
When  he  was  summoned  as  a  vassal  of  the  English  crown  to  the  coronation 
of  Edward,  he  refused  to  attend  without  a  safe  conduct.  When  Edward 
repaired  to  Chester,  Llewellyn  was  again  summoned,  and  refused  to  meet 
the  king.    He  was  further  summoned  to  attend  a  parliament  at  West- 

*  Matthew  of  Westminster. 
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minster  in  1275,  and  again  he  declined  to  appear.  Before  the  death  of  the 
widow  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  1275,  the  young  Eleanora  was  married  by 
proxy  to  the  Welsh  prince.  She  sailed  with  her  brother  Almeric,  in  1276, 
to  join  her  affianced  husband  in  Wales.  The  vessel  which  bore  her  from 
the  contineut  was  intercepted  off  the  Stilly  islands ;  and  Eleanora  and  her 
brother  became  the  captives  of  their  cousin  Edward.  Llewellyn  indig- 
nantly demanded  the  release  of  his  bride  ;  and  once  again  refused  to  attend 
a  parliament  He  offered  a  ransom  for  Eleanora  and  her  brother,  but  the 
king  was  inexorable.  When  Llewellyn  refused  to  come  to  the  parliament 
of  1276,  his  lands  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  ;  and  in  1277,  Edward  led 
an  army  into  Wales.  Llewellyn,  beset  by  foreign  foes  and  domestic 
treachery,  submitted  to  the  hard  terms  which  the  king  of  England  imposed 
upon  him.  He  retained  only  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  district  of 
Snowdon  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  though  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales 
remained  to  him.  At  Christmas,  1277,  Llewellyn  came  to  London  to  do 
homage  to  King  Edward.  Upon  the  promise  of  a  large  tribute,  which 
could  never  be  paid,  Eleanora  was  given  up  to  Llewellyn,  and  they  were 
married  at  Worcester,  in  1278,  in  the  presence  of  Edward  and  his  court. 
Almeric  de  Montfort  was  kept  in  confinement  four  years  longer.  The 
terms  of  peace  with  Wales  had  been  previously  arranged  at  Westminster. 

During  the  five  years  of  peace  which  followed  the  submission  of  Llewellyn, 
several  statutes  of  great  importance  were  passed  :  reducing  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  a  more  accurate  shape,  and  introducing  many  new  provisions 
for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  the  due  administration  of  justice. 

In  1279,  King  Edward  visited  King  Philip  of  France  at  Amiens.  At 
this  meeting  Edward  received  formal  possession  of  Gascony,  and  as  formally 
resigned  Normandy.  At  this  time  the  Jews,  throughout  England,  were 
all  seized,  on  one  day,  upon  a  charge  of  clipping  the  coin ;  and,  says 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  "of  the  Jews  of  both  sexes,  there  were  hanged 
in  London,  two  hundred  and  eighty,  and  a  very  great  multitude  in  other 
cities  of  England." 

In  the  spring  of  1282,  the  fancied  security  of  the  English  government 
was  disturbed  by  a  national  outbreak  of  the  Welsh.  On  the  night  of  Palm 
Sunday,  David,  the  brother  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  surprised  the  castle  of 
Ha  warden.  The  justiciary,  Roger  de  Clifford,  was  carried  off  a  prisoner  to 
the  recesses  of  Snowdon,  and  all  his  retinue  of  knights  and  servants  were 
put  to  the  sword.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Welsh  on  the 
border  were  subjected  to  many  oppressions  from  the  "TCngHah  officers.  De 
Clifford  is  described  in  the  Welsh  annals  as  a  cruel  tyrant  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  his  brother  David,  the  prince,  Llewellyn,  immediately  be- 
sieged the  castles  of  Flint  and  Rhuddlan.  The  mountain  chieftains  hastily 
assembled  their  dependants,  and,  pouring  down  upon  the  lowlands,  drove 
the  English  intruders  across  the  marches.  Edward  sent  for  foreign  aid 
from  Gascony ;  collected  the  military  tenants  ;  and  having  raised  a  forced 
loan,  the  necessity  of  the  case  furnishing  a  pretext  for  this  violation  of  the 
Charter,  marched  with  a  large  force  to  Worcester.  The  courts  of  king's 
bench  and  the  exchequer  were  removed  to  Shrewsbury.  In  one  battle 
Edward's  advance  was  decidedly  checked  ;  and,  in  passing  the  Menai 
Strait  upon  a  bridge  of  boats,  so  wide  that  forty  horsemen  could  go  over 
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abreast,  the  alarm  was  given  that  a  strong  force  was  coming  from  their 
ambush  in  the  hills ;  and,  in  a  precipitate  retreat,  many  knights  and  foot- 
soldiers  perished  in  the  turbid  wintry  waters.  Llewellyn  was  elated  by 
the  partial  success  which  had  as  yet  attended  the  daring  enterprise  in 
which  he  had  engaged.  He  left  the  passes  of  Snowdon  to  be  defended  by 
his  brother,  and  descended  into  the  open  country.  His  wife  had  died  shortly 
before  the  last  struggle  for  Welsh  independence  had  commenced.  Llewellyn 
Call  in  a  sudden  skirmish  at  Builth,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye.  Upon 
the  death  of  Llewellyn,  the  principal  chiefs,  with  the  exception  of  David, 
made  their  submission  to  the  king,  who  was  too  politic  to  treat  them  with 
severity.  For  six  months,  the  last  of  the  unfortunate  princely  family  held 
out  against  the  invaders  ;  but  being  betrayed,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Bhuddlan ;  and  on  the  30th  of  September,  1288,  was  arraigned  as 
a  traitor  before  a  parliament  summoned  to  meet  at  Shrewsbury,  and  in  the 
high  street  of  that  city  David  suffered  the  penalties  of  treason. 

Edward  remained  more  than  a  year  in  Wales,  completing  the  pacification 
of  the  country.  The  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  "the  Land  of  Snowdon" 
were  not  wholly  set  aside ;  but  some  were  abolished,  some  allowed,  and 
some  corrected,  and  certain  other  laws  derived  from  England  were  added. 
The  statutes  for  Wales  (1284)  were  as  essential  bulwarks  of  Edward's 
power,  as  his  castles  of  Conway  and  Caernarvon. 

The  queen  of  Edward  was  with  the  king  during  his  abode  in  Wales  ; 
and  there,  at  Caernarvon,  her  son  Edward  was  born  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1284.  The  child  was  afterwards  declared  prince  of  Wales.  There  was 
another  insurrection  of  the  Welsh  in  1287,  which  was  subdued  by  the  king's 
justiciary. 

Edward  was  in  Gascony  from  1286  to  1289.  During  his  absence  from 
England,  Alexander  111.,  king  of  Scotland,  had  died.  His  queen, 
Edward's  sister,  died  some  years  before,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  who  married  Eric,  king  of  Norway.  By  the  death  of  the 
two  sons  of  Alexander  of  Scotland,  Margaret,  his  grandchild,  became 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish  throne.  Her  right  had  been  solemnly 
acknowledged  in  1284,  at  Scone.  In  1290,  Edward  I.  successfully  nego- 
tiated a  marriage  for  his  son  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  with  this  young 
heiress  of  the  Scottish  crown.  The  maid  of  Norway,  as  she  was  called, 
set  sail  for  England,  but  the  voyage  was  too  exhausting.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  land  on  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands  ;  and  there  died,  in  October  of 
that  year. 

There  arose  abundant  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Thirteen 
of  these  competitors  appeared  ;  but  the  pretensions  of  ten  of  the  number 
were  utterly  frivolous.  The  remaining  three  were  the  descendants  of 
David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  brother  of  William,  king  of  Scotland,  the 
predecessor  of  Alexander  II.  and  of  Alexander  III.,  whose  direct  line  was 
extinct  by  the  death  of  the  young  Margaret  David  had  three  daughters. 
From  the  first  daughter  was  descended  John  Balliol,  David's  great- 
grandson  ;  from  the  second  daughter,  Robert  Bruce,  David's  grandson ; 
from  the  third  daughter,  John  Hastings,  David's  great-grandson.  In  a 
matter  so  clear,  according  to  our  recognised  law  of  descent,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  the  claim  of  Balliol  could  have  been  disputed.     But 
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the  Question  was  conflicted  by  the  pretensions  of  Hastings,  who  held  that 
the  kingdom  was  partible  amongst  the  descendants  of  the  three  daughters 
of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon.  The  states  of  Scotland  referred  the  decision 
to  Edward,  king  of  England. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1291,  a  solemn  assembly  was  held  near  Norham  in 
Northumberland.  Edward  came  with  many  of  his  nobles.  From  the 
10th  of  May  to  the  13th  of  June  there  were  ten  solemn  conferences. 
After  a  long  course  of  deliberation,  the  commissioners  reported  in  favour 
of  John  Balliol,  and  the  king  of  England  confirmed  the  decision.  Edward 
then  resigned  the  castles  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands  pending  the 
inquiry.  But  he  required  Balliol  to  do  homage  to  him  as  his  "  liege  man 
for  Scotland,"  saying  "which  kingdom  I  hold,  and  ought  of  right, 
and  claim  to  hold  by  inheritance,  for  myself  and  my  heirs,  kings  of  Scot- 
land, of  you  and  your  heirs,  kings  of  England." 

Edward  was  not  slow  in  the  application  of  his  notions  of  what  consti- 
tuted "  faith  and  loyalty "  in  a  royal  vassal  of  England.  In  1298,  he 
summoned  Balliol  to  his  court  at  Westminster  to  answer  to  charges  of 
maladministration.  Balliol  went  to  Westminster,  and  was  treated  with 
some  indignity. 

In  1294,  Edward  was  summoned  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  France,  to 
answer  for  the  alleged  misconduct  of  some  of  the  people  of  Gascony.  He 
refused  to  appear,  and  his  fiefs  in  France  were  declared  forfeited.  A  war 
ensued.  ;  Edward  renounced  his  fealty  to  France,  and  raised  a  large  army 
to  assert  his  independence.  The  Welsh  took  the  opportunity  of  rising';  but 
they  were  defeated  when  Edward  postponed  his  French  expedition  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  Wales.  The  revolt  was  very  serious, 
and  the  king  himself  was  besieged  in  Conway  Castle,  and  reduced  to  the 
extremes*  necessity.  At  last,  having  subdued  the  Welsh,  he  began  to 
make  his  dominion  felt  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  barons  now  incited 
Balliol  to  assert  the  independence  of  their  country.  He  resigned  the 
conduct  of  the  war  which  was  impending  to  twelve  guardians  of  the  realm ; 
and  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  between  Scotland  and  France.  In  1296, 
Edward  was  on  his  march  to  Scotland.  A  large  force  assembled  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  the  1st  of  March.  Many  of  the  Scotch  nobles, 
amongst  others,  Robert  Bruce,  sided  with  Edward.  Whilst  the  king  was 
at  Berwick,  a  messenger  arrived  with  a  letter  from  Balliol,  renouncing  his 
fealty,  and  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  Edward  to  appear  before  him* 
*'  The  felon  fool,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  since  he  will  not  come  to  us,  we 
will  go  to  him. "  Whilst  at  Berwick,  the  king  despatched  a  portion  of  his 
army  to  Dunbar,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  forces.  A  great 
battle  ensued  between  the  English  and  Scotch,  in  which  Sir  Patrick  Graham 
and  ten  thousand  men  were  slain.  Edward  himself  arrived  at  the  castle, 
which  was  surrendered  on  the  29th  of  April.  Onward  went  the  king,  cap- 
taring  Roxburgh  Castle  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
6th  of  June.  He  immediately  commenced  a  siege  of  the  castle,  which  was 
not  finished  on  the  eighth  day,  when  the  king  went  forward.  On  the  14th 
of  June,  Stirling  surrendered  without  resistance.  The  king  proceeded  to 
Montrose,  which  he  reached  on  the  7th  of  July,  where  he  remained  till  the 
10th,     Hero  John  Balliol  came  to  him,  and  rendered  up  the  kingdom. 
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This  important  act  having  been  accomplished,  Edward  proceeded  to  Aber- 
deen. He  probably  went  farther  north,  as  far  as  Elgin.  He  returned  to  Ber- 
wick, having  traversed  and  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  twenty- 
one  weeks.  At  Berwick  the  king  of  England  held  a  parliament,  and  there 
he  received  the  homage  of  the  bishops,  barons,  and  knights  of  Scotland. 
He  appointed  John  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  regent  of  the  subjected  king- 
dom ;  and  moved  on  to  London,  with  the  crown  and  sceptre  which  John 
Balliol  had  surrendered,  and  with  the  sacred  stone,  "  the  stone  of  destiny," 
on  which  the  Scottish  kings  were  seated  at  their  inauguration. 

There  was  scarcely  a  noble  who  had  not  sworn  fealty  to  Edward,  bnt 
there  was  one  man,  not  of  noble  birth,  who  was  still  exciting  a  national 
resistance  to  the  English  power. 

The  early  life  of  William  Wallace  belongs  to  legend  rather  than  to 
history.    At  the  time  that  Balliol  surrendered  his  crown  to  Edward, 
Wallace  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.     He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  younger  of  two  sons  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of 
Ellerslie,  and  his  paternal  residence  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paisley. 
The  youthful  deeds  of  Wallace,  as  reflected  in  tradition,  mark  him  from 
the  first  as  a  hater  of  oppression.     This  spirit  at  last  drove  him  into  the 
mountains,  where  he  kept  up  a  partisan  warfare  against  the  English.     He 
was  joined  by  Sir  William  Douglas,  Sir  John  Graham,  and  ultimately  by 
Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  Bruce  who  competed  with  Balliol  for 
the  crown.    A  general  revolt  against  the  English  authority  broke  out  in 
the  spring  of  1297.     Edward  was  in  Gascony.     But  two  powerful  armies 
were  formed  in  Scotland ;  and  that  on  the  western  coast,  under  Henry 
Lord  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  came  in  presence  of  the  Scots  near 
Irvine.     Bruce  and  Douglas,  and  other  nobles,   agreed  to  acknowledge 
Edward  as  their  sovereign  lord.     Sir  William  Wallace — for  he  then  bore 
the  title  which  belongs  to  knighthood— and  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  adherents,  retired  to  the  north.    The  national  spirit 
soon  gave  Wallace  the  means  of  compensating  for  the  desertion  of  the  proud 
nobles,  who  dreaded  the  loss  of  their  estates.    The  tenants  of  many  of 
the  Scottish  chiefs  were  secretly  encouraged  to  join  the  insurgents.     After 
various  successes,  Wallace  met  the  English  army  near  the  town  of  Stirling. 
His  position  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forth.     The  English  approached 
the  river  on  the  southern  bank ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, began  to  cross  by  a  narrow  bridge.     When  a  portion  of  the  army, 
horse  and  foot,  had  passed,  Wallace  poured  down  from  the  hills  upon  the 
separated  force,  and  nearly  all  the  English  on  the  north  bank  perished  by 
the  sword  or  in  the  stream.     The  treasurer  of  Edward,  Cressingham,  was 
one  of  the  slain.     The  chief  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Scotch  was  Sir  Andrew 
Moray.   Warenne  retreated  rapidly  into  England.    Every  place  of  strength 
was  abandoned ;  and  Wallace,  with  the  son  of  Moray,  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  which  they  proclaimed  to  be  that  of  John,  king  of  Scotland,  crossed 
the  Tweed,  and,  for  several  weeks,  made  fearful  ravages  upon  North- 
umberland and  Cumberland.     John  Balliol  was  then  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Edward's  warlike  enterprises  could  not  be  carried  through  without 
the   imposition  of  heavy  taxes,  and  his  exactions  upon  the  Church 
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and  the  laity  were  Yery  nearly  exciting  another  civil  war.  He  was  strip- 
ping the  clergy  of  their  possessions ;  he  was  not  only  taxing  wool  and 
aides  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  bnt  seizing  merchandise  and  agricultural 
produce  without  present  payment,  in  the  most  wanton  exercise  of  purvey- 
ance. Edward  had  several  times  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  charters,  and  had  refused  to  confirm  them.  Humphrey 
Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  and  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  now 
called  upon  the  sheriffs  to  levy  no  more  taxes  till  the  charters  were 
confirmed,  without  any  insidious  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  crown ; 
and  they  openly  resisted  the  king's  commands  that  they  should  sail  with  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  to  his  army  in  Gascony.  The  king  assembled  th« 
clergy  and  the  people  at  Westminster.  He  lamented  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  impose  heavy  burthens  upon  them,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
protecting  them  against  the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the  French,  who  sought 
his  crown  whilst  they  thirsted  for  their  blood.  The  king  sailed  for 
Flanders.  The  barons  then  rose  in  arms,  but  they  strictly  preserved  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  The  young  Prince  Edward  was  surrounded  by  a 
council ;  and  by  their  advice  the  famous  Statute  of  the  Confirmation  of 
the  Charters  was  agreed  to,  and  sent  to  the  king  abroad.  This  law  went 
much  further  than  the  previous  charters,  in  placing  the  liberties  of  the 
country  upon  a  solid  foundation.  From  that  day,  the  10th  of  October, 
1297,  the  sole  right  of  raising  supplies  has  been  invested  in  the  people. 
On  the  5th  of  November,  at  Ghent,  Edward  signed  the  Act,  which  was 
never  reversed ;  although  he  often  struggled  hard  to  violate  it. 

After  Wallace's  return  from  the  invasion  of  England,  he  was  made  guar- 
dian of  the  Scottish  kingdom  in  the  name  of  King  John.  Edward  hurried 
from  France,  and  entered  Scotland  in  the  June  of  1298.  Wallace  had  a 
numerous  army  of  enthusiastic  followers  ;  but  these  partisans  were  chiefly 
on  foot.  The  nobles  kept  aloof.  Edward  came  on  with  his  mailed 
chivalry,  and  his  terrible  bowmen.  At  Falkirk,  the  unequal  forces  met. 
Advancing  to  the  field,  Edward  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  broke 
two  of  his  ribs.  Regardless  of  the  injury,  he  led  his  cavalry  forward  to 
meet  the  whole  Scottish  army,  standing  in  close  array.  Wallace  knew 
that  the  only  safety  was  in  the  most  desperate  resistance.  He  fought  in 
that  field  of  Falkirk,  in  which  his  spearmen  long  stood  up  against  the 
English  knights,  till  his  friends,  Stewart  and  Graham,  and  thousands  who 
•have  left  no  name,  had  fallen.    All  was  finished. 

For  seven  years  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk,  we  hear  little  of  sir 
William  Wallace.  He  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  guardian  of  the 
kingdom.  The  war  was  continued;  but  Bruce,  and  Comyn,  and  the 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  were  joint  guardians,  in  the  name  of  Balliol. 
Wallace  renewed  his  former  system  of  desultory  warfare.  The  new  regents 
followed  up  a  measure  which  the  previous  government  had  originated,  in 
appealing  to  the  interference  of  the  pope  to  protect  Scotland  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  English  king.  In  June,  1299,  the  pope,  Boniface,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Edward,  demanded  that  every  controversy  between 
England  and  Scotland  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  pontiff. 
The  delivery  of  the  letter  was  delayed  for  more  than  a  year  ;  and  upon  its 
arrival  Edward  returned  for  answer  that  he  should  submit  the  matter  to 
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his  parliament.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1301,  a  parliament  was  accord- 
ingly assembled  at  Lincoln.  To  it  there  came  upwards  of  three  hundred 
persons — prelates,-  abbots,  barons,  knights,  and  burgesses.  The  pope  was 
told  that  "it  is,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  always  be,  our  common 
and  unanimous  resolve,  that  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  his  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  or  other  his  temporal  rights,  our  aforesaid  lord  the  king  shall 
not  plead  before  you,  nor  submit  in  any  manner  to  your  judgment,  noi 
suffer  his  right  to  be  brought  into  question  by  any  inquiry,  nor  send  agents 
or  procurators  for  that  purpose  to  your  court"  The  pontiff  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  visit  Edward  and  his  parliament  with  any  ecclesiastical 
penalties. 

Edward  concluded  a  truce  with  Scotland,  which  lasted  for  ten  months 
of  the  year  1302.  He  had  been  negotiating  a  peace  with  France,  but  a 
demand  was  made  that  Scotland  should  be  included.  To  this  demand  the 
English  assent  was  refused,  and  the  war  was  renewed  at  the  beginning  of 
1303.  Stirling  Castle  was  taken  by  the  Scots ;  and  the  English  army  was 
defeated  at  Soslin.  Edward  had  now  made  peace  with  France,  and 
obtained  the  restoration  of  Gascony.  He  was  thus  ready  to  carry  his 
personal  vigour  to  the  Scottish  war.  He  soon  enforced  an  unwilling  sub- 
mission ;  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Comyn,  and  the  other  leaders,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1804.  Wallace  was  not  included  in  the  capitulation ; 
but  it  was  said  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  give  himself  up  to  the  king's 
will  and  grace.  He  was  afterwards  summoned  to  appear  before  a  parlia- 
ment of  nobles  of  the  two  nations ;  but  he  continued  contumacious,  and 
was  pronounced  an  outlaw.  The  reduction  of  Scotland  was  completed  in 
the  summer  of  that  year,  by  the  surrender  of  Stirling.  Edward  himself 
conducted  the  memorable  siege  of  this  important  castle.  Sir  John  Oli- 
phant  defended  the  fortress  for  three  months,  with  a  garrison  of  only  a 
hundred  and  forty  men.  Famine  at  last  compelled  a  capitulation.  Wallace 
was  at  length  taken  prisoner  near  Glasgow.  He  was  conducted  to  Dum- 
barton Castle.  Strongly  fettered,  he  was  hurried  on  the  road  to  the  south, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1305.  On  the  22nd  he  arrived  in  London.  The  next 
day  he  was  conducted  on  horseback  to  Westminster  Hall,  surrounded  by 
the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen.  The  undaunted  man,  crowned  with 
a  garland  of  oak,  as  a  king  of  outlaws,  was  arraigned  as  a  traitor  to  the 
English  crown.  "  Traitor  I  could  never  be,  for  I  was  not  a  subject  of 
King  Edward,"  was  his  reply.  His  execution  was  determined  on  before1 
this  mock-trial  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  him.  He 
was  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses  through  the  streets  to  a  gallows 
standing  at  the  Elms  at  Smithfield.  The  horrible  barbarities  of  an  execu- 
tion for  treason  having  been  gone  through,  his  head  was  struck  off,  and 
placed  upon  a  pole  on  London-bridge.  His  body  was  divided  into  four 
quarters,  and  exhibited  to  the  Scottish  people  on  the  public  places  of 
Newcastle,  Berwick,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen.  In  four  months  Robert  Bruce 
was  in  arms. 

John  Balliol,  the  king  John  of  Scotland,  was  dead.  His  son  was  in 
captivity  in  London ;  and  the  name  of  Balliol  was  held  in  scorn.  Robert 
Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  competitor  for  the  crown,  was  now  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.    He  had  vacillated  between  submission  to  Edward 
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and  adherence  to  the  cause  of  independence.  Scotland  had  been  appa- 
rently settled  by  the  pacific  policy  of  Edward ;  and  young  Bruce  appeared 
to  be  in  his  confidence.  John  Comyn,  the  son  of  Balliol's  sister,  in  some 
degree  represented  the  rights  of  the  Balliol  family.  Bruce  came  to  Scot- 
land. In  the  choir  of  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  in  Dumfries,  Bruce 
and  Comyn  met  in  private  conference.  According  to  Fordun,  the  ancient 
fend  between  the  two  families  was  the  cause  of  the  fatal  result  which 
ensued  from  this  meeting.  Bruce  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of 
Comyn,  and  hurried  out  of  the  church.  His  attendants  completed  the 
murder.  Bruce  immediately  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  he  was 
crowned  as  king  Robert  of  Scotland,  at  Scone,  on  the  27th  of  March. 
Edward  was  now  failing  in  health  ;  but  at  a  solemn  festival  in  London, 
he  conferred  the  degree  of  knighthood  on  his  son  Prince  Edward,  and  on 
many  of  the  young  nobility;  and  swore,  that  he  would  revenge  the 
murder  of  Comyn,  and  punish  the  rebels  who  had  thus  defied  him.  Tho 
prince  departed  with  a  large  company  of  knights  the  next  morning.  The 
king,  who,  apprehensive  of  his  approaching  end,  had  begged  that  his 
body  might  remain  unburied  till  his  vow  was  accomplished  by  his  son, 
slowly  followed.  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perth,  when  the  army  of  King  Robert  attacked  him.  The 
result  was  the  defeat  of  Bruce,  who  escaped  with  a  small  band  of  his 
friends.  For  several  months  the  fugitives  wandered  amidst  the  Grampian 
hills,  sustaining  many  severe  privations.  During  their  leader's  retreat  the 
more  important  of  his  followers  were  imprisoned  or  executed.  In  the 
spring  of  1807,  King  Robert  came  forth  from  his  hiding.  He  was  again 
joined  by  many  adherents,  and  he  obtained  some  successes  over  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  On  the  8rd  of  July,  King 
Edward,  with  a  large  army,  set  out  from  Carlisle  on  horseback.  His 
impatience  to  take  the  field  against  the  insurgents  would  no  longer  endure 
the  restraint  which  was  demanded  by  his  bodily  weakness.  The  effort 
was  fatal  Edward  I.  expired  at  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  on  the  7th  of 
August. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  nobles  and  others  assembled  at  Carlisle  recog- 
nised Edward  of  Caernarvon  as  king,  and  there  did  homage.  The  young 
king  received  homage  from  some  Scottish  nobles  at  Dumfries,  and  then 
led  his  army  northward.  But  he  suddenly  halted  at  Cumnock,  in  Ayr- 
shire. Edward's  youth  had  been  marked  by  many  wild  excesses ;  and  his 
evil  tendencies  had  been  encouraged  by  Piers  Gaveston,  who,  at  a  parlia- 
ment held  in  February,  1807,  had  been  banished  for  ever  from  the  king- 
dom, as  a  corrupter  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  King  Edward  II.  now 
recalled  Gaveston,  who  joined  him  in  Scotland.  The  king  departed  for 
London,  leaving  Aymer  de  Valence  guardian  and  lieutenant.  Before  the 
ensuing  Christmas,  the  ministers  of  his  father  were  deprived  of  their 
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employments ;  Gaveston  was  loaded  with  wealth  and  honour ;  was 
married  to  Margaret,  the  king's  niece  ;  and  was  appointed  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  departure  of  Edward  for  France  to  many  Isabella,  the 
daughter  of  Philip  le  Bel,  the  French  king.  The  marriage  took  place  at 
Boulogne ;  and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1308,  Edward  was  crowned  at 
Westminster.  At  the  coronation  the  place  of  greatest  honour  was  given 
to  Gaveston.  In  three  days  the  offended  nobles  petitioned  for  the  banish- 
ment of  the  favourite.  The  king  referred  the  matter  to  a  parliament  to 
be  holden  after  Easter.  Gaveston  was  sentenced  to  banishment,  and  was 
compelled  to  swear  that  he  would  never  return.  In  another  month  it 
was  learnt  that  the  infatuated  king  had  appointed  him  to  the  government 
of  Ireland.  The  king  at  length  persuaded  a  party  of  the  nobles  to  con- 
sent to  Gaveston"  s  recall ;  and  the  pope  gave  the  favourite  a  dispensation 
from  his  oath  to  remain  abroad.  Then  the  court  became  a  scene  of  per- 
petual banqueting.  Gaveston  was  supreme.  The  king  loaded  him  with 
gifts,  of  which  the  crown  treasury  was  chiefly  despoiled.  The  great 
barons  looked  on  in  sullen  discontent  and  suppressed  hatred.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  they  came  in  arms  to  a  parliament  at  Westminster ;  and 
enforced  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  under  the  name  of  ordainers, 
to  provide  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  king's  household,  and  to 
remedy  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  In  the  articles  of  reform  which 
these  ordainers  presented  to  the  king,  there  was  a  clause  decreeing  the 
banishment  of  Gaveston.  The  favourite  went  to  Flanders,  but  in  1312, 
he  was  again  in  England  ;  and  the  king  published  a  proclamation,  stating 
that  the  exiled  man  was  a  true  and  loyal  subject,  and  returned  in  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  command.  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  the  grandson  of 
Henry  III.,  was  appointed  leader  of  an  association  of  barons  who  were 
ready  to  resort  to  force.  They  assembled  a  large  body  of  knights  at  a 
tournament ;  and  then  marched  to  York,  where  the  king  had  been  joined 
by  Gaveston.  Onward  they  followed  the  flight  of  their  sovereign  to 
Newcastle ;  and  thence  to  Scarborough,  where  Gaveston  remained  in 
the  castle,  whilst  the  king  returned  to  York.  The  earls  of  Surrey  and 
Pembroke  besieged  the  castle  ;  and  Gaveston  surrendered  to  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  under  a  pledge  of  safety  for  himself,  which  had  been  given  to 
the  king.  From  Scarborough,  he  was  conducted  by  Pembroke  to  Ded- 
ington  in  Oxfordshire,  the  earl  leaving  him  in  the  custody  of  his  servants. 
Before  the  morning  dawned  the  unfortunate  favourite  was  awakened,  and 
commanded  to  dress  himself.  At  the  gato  of  Dedington,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  terrible  earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  placed  on  a 
mule,  and,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  force,  was  carried  prisoner  to  War- 
wick. He  stood  before  those  haughty  barons  whom  he  had  despised  and 
insulted,  and  they  sentenced  him  to  die.  The  judicial  murder  was 
accomplished  on  Blacklow  hill,  near  Guy's  Cliff. 

Robert  Bruce  was  now,  after  various  wanderings  and  adventures,  an 
acknowledged  sovereign.  In  1309,  he  was  recognised  as  king  by  the 
most  influential  body  of  Scotland— the  clergy,— at  a  general  ecclesiastical 
council  held  at  Dundee.  In  that  year  a  truce  was  concluded  between 
England  and  Scotland,  which  endured  till  August,  1810.  In  1312, 
Bruce  besieged  Perth,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  King  Edward's  officers. 
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One  after  another  he  took  the  strong  places  of  Scotland.  He  then  crossed 
the  Tweed  with  a  large  force ;  burnt  the  towns  of  Hexham  and  Cor- 
brigg,  and  part  of  the  city  of  Durham,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Chester. 
In  1313,  Edward  Brace,  the  brother  of  King  Robert,  besieged  Stirling ; 
and  the  English  governor,  Philip  de  Mowbray,  agreed  to  surrender  the 
castle  if  not  relieved  by  the  24th  of  June.  On  the  16th  of  Jane,  only  a 
week  before  the  day  fixed,  King  Edward  marched  from  Berwick,  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  army.  Brace  was  encamped  in  an  extensive  forest  lying 
between  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  known  as*  the  Torwood;  and  here,  on  the 
22nd  of  Jane,  it  was  learnt  that  the  English  force  had  reached  Edinburgh 
on  the  21st.  The  Scottish  army,  therefore,  moved  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stirling.  The  extreme  left  of  Brace's  army  rested  upon  elevated  ground 
above  St.  Ninians,  and  extended  through  an  undulating  tract  of  country 
called  the  New  Park,  the  right  resting  on  a  stream  called  the  Bannock. 
The  centre  was  partially  defended  by  a  morass,  part  of  which  still  remains. 
On  the  left,  on  a  line  which  the  Tfogliaih  would  have  to  cross,  Bruce  caused 
pita  to  be  dog,  in  which  were  inserted  pointed  stakes,  covered  slightly  over 
with  turf  and  rashes.  His  force,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  infantry,  was 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  English.  A  few  horsemen  were  with  him. 
At  daybreak  of  the  24th  of  Jane,  the  great  host  of  the  English  was  in 
view.  The  conflict  was  long  and  desperate.  The  earl  of  Gloucester,  the 
nephew  of  the  king,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  The  horses  stumbled  in 
the  pits  which  Bruce  had  dug.  There  was  confusion  in  the  ranks ;  and 
the  few  Scottish  horse  which  were  in  the  field  were  led  by  sir  James 
Graham  to  a  victorious  struggle.  All  the  camp-followers  of  Brace's  army 
had  been  stationed  apart,  behind  a  small  hill,  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Gillieshill  (the  servants'  hill).  They  suddenly  abandoned  the  baggage, 
and  came  down  the  hill  in  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  armed  with 
pikes  and  oxen-goads,  with  rode  pieces  of  cloth  fixed  on  tentpoles  in  the 
place  of  heraldic  banners.  The  English  squadrons,  at  the  appearance  of 
this  new  and  strange  army,  began  to  waver.  Bruce  charged  the  main 
body.  Then  ensued  a  general  rout.  King  Edward  refused  to  fly,  till  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  seized  his  bridle-rein,  and  hurried  hini  from  the  field. 
The  spoil  which  remained  to  the  victors  was  enormous.  The  slaughter  of 
the  English  exceeded  ten  thousand.  The  Scots  lost  about  four  thousand. 
Stirling  was  surrendered  the  day  after  the  battle.  In  exchange  for  some  of 
his  English  prisoners,  Bruce  obtained  the  release  of  his  wife,  sister,  and 
daughter,— of  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  earl  of  Marr. 

In  1315  Edward  Bruce  landed  at  Carrickfergus,  to  drive  the  English 
settlers  from  Ireland,  in  concert  with  the  native  chiefs.  After  various 
conflicts  he  was  crowned  king  of  Ireland,  in  1316,  and  he  reigned  some 
time  in  Ulster.  The  Welsh  were  again  in  insurrection,  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  Edward  Bruce.  England  was  suffering  from  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  anarchy,  and  the  Scots  came  again  and  again  to  plunder  and 
destroy.  At  length  in  1320,  a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded  "  between 
Edward,  king  of  England,  and  sir  Robert  de  Brus,  for  himself  and  his 
adherents. "  The  Irish  invasion  had  been  previously  terminated  in  1318, 
by  the  death  of  Edward  Bruce ;  who  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Dundalk, 
and  fell  on  the  field  with  two  thousand  of  his  countrymen. 
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King  Edward  had  now  found  another  favourite  in  Sir  Hugh  le  Despenser, 
his  chamberlain.  This  young  man  and  his  father  soon  got  unbounded 
power  over  the  weak  king,  who  was  lavish  in  his  bounties  to  them.  Their 
wealth  was  enormous.  At  last,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  the  king's  brother- 
in-law,  and  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  his  cousin,  joined  with  other  barons 
and  knights,  in  an  indenture  binding  them  in  a  common  cause  against  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Despensers.  They  demanded  the  banishment 
of  these  objects  of  their  hatred ;  which  demand  Edward  refused  with 
indignation.  The  confederates  advanced  to  London,  where  the  parliament 
was  sitting,  and  then  was  passed,  three  weeks  after  midsummer,  in  1321, 
a  statute  decreeing  the  exile  of  the  two  who  bore  the  name  of  Hugh  le 
Despenser — father  and  son. 

In  the  October  of  this  year,  Edward  took  up  arms,  ostensibly  to  revenge 
an  affront  offered  to  his  queen ;  and  alter  capturing  Leeds  castle,  in  Kent 
— to  which  his  queen  had  been  denied  admission— led  his  forces  northward. 
The  truce  of  two  years  was  now  about  to  expire.  The  Despensers  had 
returned  to  England ;  and  Lancaster  now  kept  no  terms  in  his  opposition 
to  the  government  of  Edward.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  period 
he  and  the  earl  of  Hereford  were  in  alliance  with  Bruce.  As  Edward 
advanced,  Lancaster  retired  into  Yorkshire.  At  Boroughbridge  he  was 
encountered  by  a  strong  force,  under  the  governors  of  York  and  Carlisle, 
and  here  Hereford  was  killed.  Lancaster  expected  the  arrival  of  his 
allies  from  Scotland,  but  no  army  appeared.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  conducted  to  his  own  castle  of  Pontefract,  to  which  Edward  came  ; 
and  in  his  own  hall,  Lancaster  was  arraigned  as  a  traitor.  On  a  gray 
pony,  without  a  bridle,  he  was  led  to  execution  ;  and  kneeling  down  on  an 
eminence  outside  the  town,  his  head  was  struck  off.  Eighteen  others  of 
the  confederates  were  executed  in  London  and  other  places.  Three  weeks 
after  Easter,  in  1322,  a  parliament  was  held  at  York,  in  which  the  exile  of 
the  Despensers  was  annulled ;  and  all  the  "  ordinances  *  which  had  been 
made  ten  years  before  were  revoked,  it  being  found  "  that  by  the  matters 
so  ordained  the  royal  power  of  our  lord  the  king  was  restrained  in  divers 
things,  contrary  to  what  it  ought  to  be.''  Moreover,  all  provisions  "  made 
by  subjects  against  the  royal  power  of  the  ancestors  of  our  lord  the  king," 
were  to  cease  and  lose  their  effect  for  ever. 

In  1328,  Edward  prepared  to  invade  Scotland.  The  Scots,  anticipating 
the  coming  war,  entered  England,  and  penetrated  to  Lancashire.  They 
then  returned  without  molestation,  laden  with  immense  booty,  and  driving 
their  waggons  bearing  the  spoil  of  gold  and  plate,  of  furniture  and  church 
ornaments,  as  securely  as  if  they  were  on  a  peaceful  journey.  The  king 
of  England  collected  a  great  army  and  marched  into  Scotland,  with  an 
ill-supply  of  bread  for  his  men  and  of  provender  for  his  horses.  As  the 
great  host  of  Edward  marched  on  to  the  Forth,  he  found  a  desert  The 
English  fleet,  which  had  been  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  invading 
army,  was  detained  by  contrary  winds.  King  Edward  hastily  marched 
back  to  the  border ;  and  King  Robert  came  forth  from  his  encampment  at 
Culross,  in  Fifeshire.  Douglas  began  to  harass  the  English  in  their  rear ; 
and  Edward,  appointing  guardians  of  the  marches,  retreated  to  a  strong 
position  near  Byland  abbey,  in  Yorkshire.    The  greater  part  of  his  army 
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was  disbanded.  Edward  felt  himself  secure.  Bat  a  body  of  Scottish 
knights  suddenly  appearing  before  the  abbey,  and  obtaining  a  victory,  the 
king  of  England  fled  precipitately  to  York.  The  war  of  twenty-three 
years  with  Scotland  was  at  an  end.  On  the  30th  of  Hay,  1328,  a  trace 
between  the  two  kingdoms  was  concluded  for  thirteen  years. 

During  this  period  the  great  military  order  of  the  Templars  was  dis- 
solved. In  1307,  Philip  le  Bel,  king  of  France,  suddenly  took  possession 
of  the  palace  of  the  Temple  in  Paris,  and  threw  the  Grand  Master  and  all 
his  knights  into  prison.  The  total  rain  of  the  body  which  had  held  the 
highest  authority  and  influence  during  nearly  two  hundred  years,  was 
soon  accomplished  throughout  Europe,  under  the  sanction  of  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Church.  Meanwhile  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John, 
who  had  maintained  their  influence  in  the  East,  and  continued  to  make  a 
show  of  defending  Christendom  against  the  Mahommedans,  kept  their  large 
possessions  without  molestation.  In  1324,  a  statute  was  passed  conferring 
all  the  revenues  of  the  Templars  upon  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

Isabella,  the  queen  of  Edward  II.,  was  sister  to  Charles  IV.  of  France  ; 
and  to  reconcile  some  differences  between  Edward  and  Charles  in  the  affairs 
of  Gascony,  Isabella  was  deputed  to  the  court  of  her  brother,  with  power  to 
conclude  a  treaty.  This  she  accomplished,  upon  terms  not  very  advan- 
tageous to  her  husband,  in  May,  1325.  In  September  of  the  same  year, 
the  king  of  England  was  induced  to  transfer  his  foreign  possessions  of 
Gascony  and  Ponthieu  to  his  son  Edward,  then  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
who  went  to  Paris,  and  there  did  homage  for  them  to  the  feudal  lord, 
Charles  IV.  At  Paris,  the  queen  was  joined  by  Roger  Mortimer,  one  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  had  escaped  to 
France  in  1328.  He  became  the  chief  officer  of  Isabella's  household. 
Edward  expected  the  return  of  his  wife  and  son,  as  soon  as  the  homage 
was  performed.  But  they  came  not.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
written  to  Isabella  to  exhort  her  to  return,  to  which  she  had  replied  that 
air  Hugh  le  Despenser  was  her  enemy,  and  that  she  could  not  come 
because  her  life  would  be  in  danger.  The  king  wrote  several  letters  on  the 
subject,  but  still  neither  wife  nor  son  came.  At  last,  the  king  of  France 
invaded  Gascony,  and  Edward  declared  war  against  him.  The  pope 
exhorted  Charles  to  dismiss  Isabella  from  Paris,  and  William,  count  of 
Hainault,  received  her  at  his  court  The  young  Edward  was  contracted 
in  marriage  with  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  the  count.  A  force  of  two 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  John  of  Hainault,  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Isabella  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  the  wife  and  the 
son  of  Edward  did  return  to  England,  landing  at  Orwell,  in  Suffolk,  not  as 
suppliants  but  as  complainants,  in  arms  for  the  redress  of  injuries. 
Isabella  came  surrounded  by  nobles  who  had  been  banished  or  fled  when 
the  insurrection  of  Lancaster  failed.  Powerful  lords,  including  the  brothers 
of  the  king,  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Suffolk ;  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond ;  and  several  bishops,  joined  Isabella.  A  proclamation  was  issued, 
stating  that  tho  queen,  the  prince,  and  the  earl  of  Kent,  had  come  to  free 
the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  Hugh  le  Despenser.  Edward,  having 
.appealed  in  vain  to  the  citizens  of  London  for  aid,  fled  with  the  two 
DespenserB  and  the  chancellor  Baldock.    The  populace  rose,  and  murdered 
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the  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  hod  been  sent  by  the  king  as  envoy  to  France, 
to  induce  the  queen  and  her  son  to  return.  The  elder  Despenser  took 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Bristol.  The  burghers  compelled  him  to  surrender 
the  place  to  the  forces  of  Isabella ;  and  after  a  brief  form  of  trial,  the  old 
man  was  executed  as  a  traitor,  on  the  26th  of  October.  The  prelates  and 
barons  who  had  taken  part  with  the  queen,  assumed  the  powers  of  a 
parliament ;  and,  having  resolved  that  by  the  king's  absence  the  realm  had 
been  left  without  a  ruler,  they  appointed  prince  Edward  guardian  of  the 
kingdom.  The  king  at  length  surrendered  to  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond; and  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Kenilworth.  The  younger 
Despenser,  and  the  chancellor,  were  taken  prisoners  in  Wales.  They  were 
carried  to  Hereford,  where  Despenser  perished  as  "  a  wicked  and  attainted 
traitor,"  and  his  mutilated  body  was  hanged  on  a  gallows  fifty  feet 
high.  The  earl  of  Arundel  and  others  were  beheaded.  Baldock  died  in 
prison. 

At  the  parliament  which  was  summoned  at  Westminster,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1327,  after  a  suspense  of  only  one  day,  the  young  Edward  was, 
by  acclamation,  declared  king.  On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  by  a  bill 
of  six  articles,  it  was  resolved  that  the  reign  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  had 
ceased.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Edward,  at  Kenilworth,  to  extort  from 
him  the  resignation  of  the  crown.  On  the  24th  of  January,  the  heralds 
proclaimed  the  accession  of  Edward  III. ;  and  the  young  king  was  crowned 
on  the  29th.  His  father  was  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle,  with  circum- 
stances of  horrible  cruelty,  after  having  endured  the  most  atrocious 
indignities.  Mortimer  confessed,  when  his  own  life  was  about  to  be 
forfeited,  that  he  had  commanded  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

Of  the  truce  with  Scotland,  concluded  for  thirteen  years  in  1323,  scarcely 
four  years  had  elapsed,  when  an  invasion  of  England  was  determined  on 
by  King  Robert  Bruce.  The  Scottish  historians  justify  this  violation  of 
the  compact  by  stating  that  the  name  of  Bruce,  as  king,  was  omitted  in 
the  instructions  given  to  the  English  commissioners,  for  the  conclusion  of 
a  final  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.  In  June,  1327,  an 
army  of  twenty-four  thousand  Scots,  under  Douglas  and  Randolph — for 
Bruce  was  sick — crossed  the  borders,  and  ravaged  Cumberland.  The 
young  Edward,  with  a  precocious  heroism,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army  of  English  knights  and  archers,  and  of  foreign  soldiers  under 
John  of  Hainault,  which  had  assembled  at  York.  Having  marched  to 
Durham,  he  followed  the  course  of  the  invaders  by  the  smoke  of  the  deso- 
lating fires  which  had  marked  their  progress.  The  Scots  avoided  a  regular 
engagement,  and  circumvented  Edward  in  everyway.  At  last  the  English, 
giving  up  the  pursuit  in  despair,  returned  to  Durham,  and  thence  to  York. 
In  the  ensuing  spring  of  1328,  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Scotland,  by 
which  the  independence  of  that  country,  under  King  Robert  Bruce,  was 
fully  recognised,  the  claim  of  feudal  superiority  being  wholly  renounced. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Scotch  regalia,  as  well  as  "the  stone  of 
destiny,"  should  be  restored.  Thirty  thousand  marks  were  paid  by 
Scotland,  in  compensation  for  the  damages  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the 
previous  year.  Further,  the  sister  of  Edward  was  contracted  in  marriage 
with  David,  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  became  king,  upon  the  death  of 
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his  heroic  father,  in  1826.  The  treaty  with  Scotland  was  unpopular  in 
England ;  and  the  Londoners  resisted  the  removal  of  the  famous  coronation 
stone. 

A  few  months  after  his  return  from  his  northern  campaign,  Edward  was 
married  to  Philippe,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Hainault,  to  whom  he  had 
been  contracted  by  his  mother.  Mortimer  and  Isabella  were  still  the 
ruling  powers  in  the  state.  But  they  were  becoming  odious  to  the  people. 
A  confederacy  against  them  was  formed  between  the  earl  of  Lancaster, 
nominally  the  head  of  the  regency,  and  the  late  king'sJbrothers,  Kent  and 
Norfolk.  The  earl  of  Kent,  a  weak  young  man,  fell  into  a  snare  prepared 
for  him  by  Mortimer,  and  was  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  on  the  19th  March* 
1880.  A  little  after  this,  Queen  Philippa  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Edward,  so 
renowned  in  coming  years  as  the  Black  Prince.  It  was  time  that  the  king 
should  assert  his  own  authority  against  his  mother  and  her  favourite.  He 
confided  his  purpose  to  the  earl  of  Montacute.  A  parliament  was  to 
assemble  at  Nottingham  ;  and  the  ex-queen  took  up  her  residence  in  the 
castle  with  Edward  and  Mortimer.  The  castle  was  filled  with  guards  ;  and 
the  keys  of  its  gates  were  taken  every  night  to  the  private  chamber  of 
Isabella.  But  there  was  a  subterraneous  passage,  which  was  made  known  to 
Edward  and  Montacute  by  the  governor.  In  the  silent  midnight  hour  of  the 
10th  of  October,  Montacute  entered,  with  sufficient  force,  and  being  joined 
by  the  young  king,  they  proceeded  to  the  rooms  of  the  principal  tower,  and 
having  seised  the  object  of  their  search,  they  carried  him  off,  in  spite  of 
Isabella's  cries  of  "  Spare  my  gentle  Mortimer."  On  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, Mortimer  was  condemned  as  a  traitor  by  a  parliament  at 'Westminster. 
He  was  executed  on  the  29th  of  November,  with  four  others  as  his  ac- 
complices. The  pope  wrote  to  Edward  not  to  expose  the  shame  of  his 
mother ;  and  she  therefore  passed  the  rest  of  her  life,  twenty-eight  years, 
in  confinement  at  her  manor  of  Risings. 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  king  David,  Edward  Balliol  attempted 
to  recover  the  crown  of  Scotland.  He  sailed  with  his  associates  from  the 
Humber,  and  landed  in  Fife,  in  August,  1882.  His  success  was  marvellous. 
On  the  27th  of  September  he  was  crowned  at  Scone.  But  his  reverse  of 
fortune  was  equally  rapid.  On  the  16th  of  December  he  was  surprised  at 
Annan,  and  fled  to  the  marches.  During  his  brief  tenure  of  power,  Balliol 
had  acknowledged  that  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  a  fief  held  under  the 
crown  of  England  ;  and  Edward  had  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance. Early  in  1388,  the  Scots,  under  the  leaders  who  acted  in  the  name 
of  King  David,  invaded  England ;  Balliol  commenced  the  siege  of  Berwick ; 
and  the  English  king  came  in  May  to  his  aid.  On  the  19th  of  July  was 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  in  which  Edward  was  completely 
victorious.  Here,  amidst  a  fearful  slaughter  of  his  countrymen,  fell  the 
regent  Douglas,  and  many  earls  and  barons.  Berwick  was  surrendered  to 
the  English,  and  Balliol  was  again  seated  on  his  uneasy  throne.  Then,  at 
a  parliament  held  at  Edinburgh,  a  large  portion  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
was  annexed  to  England.  This  impolitic  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom 
was  an  outrage  upon  the  national  feeling,  and  Balliol  was  again  driven 
forth,  in  1884.  Again,  in  1335,  Scotland  was  ravaged  by  the  English 
forces,  in  concert  with  Balliol ;  and  for  several  years  a  struggle  was 
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carried  on,  with  varied  success.    In  1341,  the  son  of  Bruce  returned  to 
his  kingdom. 

Charles  IV.  of  France,  died  early  in  1328,  leaving  no  male  issue ;  but 
a  posthumous  daughter  was  born  five  months  after  his  death.  In  the 
interval,  Philip  of  Yalois,  who  was  cousin  to  the  deceased  king,  had  been 
appointed  regent  Edward  III.,  being  then  in  his  minority,  sent  ambassa- 
dors into  France  to  demand  the  crown.  His  claim  rested  upon  these  grounds. 
His  mother,  Isabella,  was  sister  to  three  successive  kings  of  France ; 
and  though  by  th&Salio  law  excluded  from  the  throne  herself,  might, 
Edward  contended,  transmit  a  title  to  her  son.  He  was  the  nearest  male 
heir  through  his  mother.  Philip  of  Yalois,  though  the  affinity  was  through 
his  father,  was  not  so  near  akin  as  Edward  by  one  degree.  Philip  had 
opposed  Edward  in  the  Scottish  war,  and  in  1337,  the  English  king  boldly 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  prepared  to  enforce  his  claim  at 
the  sword's  point.  In  1389,  he  invaded  France  from  Flanders,  but  upon  this 
occasion  he  returned  to  England  without  striking  any  important  blow. 
He  had  depended  upon  foreign  alliances,  which  had  failed  him  in  the  hour 
of  need.  In  1340,  Edward,  who  had  gone  over  to  England,  leaving  the 
queen  at  Ghent,  was  informed  that  Philip  had  collected  a  large  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Sluys,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  He  immediately  resolved 
upon  encountering  his  enemy  at  sea,  and  set  sail  from  Orwell  with  a  powerful 
armament.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  terrible ;  and  the  number  slain  and 
drowned  amounted  to  many  thousands.  It  was  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  in 
which  the  English  archers  did  fearful  execution.  Edward's  victory  was 
complete.  In  that  year  a  truce  between  France  and  England  was  con- 
cluded, which  lasted  till  1842.  In  1348  negotiations  for  peace  were  carried 
on  before  the  pope  at  Avignon,  without  any  result.  In  1344  the  war  was 
re-commenced. 

The  Flemings  were  prepared  for  the  strictest  alliance  with  England, 
against  the  great  enemy  of  their  liberties— the  king  of  France.  Their  heroic 
leader,  James  Artevelde,  commonly  known  as  "the  brewer  of  Ghent,"  was 
a  noble,  allied  to  the  first  families  in  Flanders.  He  was  "a  brewer,"  as  a 
prince  in  England  is  often  "  a  fishmonger."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
guild  of  brewers.*  Edward  knew  the  value  of  this  alliance  with  the 
Flemings  and  their  democratic  leader.  Artevelde  recommended  that  the 
burghers  should  depose  Louis,  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  call  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  to  the  government.  Bruges  and  Ypres  supported  the 
proposition.  The  populace  of  Ghent  suddenly  turned  against  the  man 
under  whose  authority  they  had  arrived,  in  common  with  the  other  towns, 
at  an  unequalled  height  of  prosperity,  and  murdered  Artevelde  in  July, 
1345.  When  Edward  heard  of  his  friend's  death,  he  put  to  sea  in  great 
anger,  and  returned  to  England.  A  deputation  from  all  the  trading  towns, 
except  Ghent,  appeased  his  wrath,  and  the  alliance  was  continued.  The 
commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  Flanders,  was,  at  this  time, 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  both  countries.  The  parliament  of  England 
willingly  voted  large  sums  for  the  war  with  France.  While  Edward  was 
negotiating  with  Artevelde,  the  earl  of  Derby  was  winning  battles  in 

•  See  Barante't  "  Hlttoire  dM  Duos  de  Boorgoyne,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  16$. 
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Gascony.  Oar  armies  had  also  previously  found  an  entrance  to  France 
through  Brittany,  in  consequence  of  Edward  having  supported  the  claim  of 
John  de  Montfort  to  the  duchy,  against  that  of  Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  of 
the  French  king. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1846,  Edward  landed  near  Cape  la  Hougue,  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy.    He  had  with  his  army,  his  own  first-born  son, 
now  sixteen  years  of  age.    He  had  earls  of  famous  name,  barons,  and 
knights.     But  his  "four  thousand  men  of  arms,  and  ten  thousand  archers, 
besides  Irishmen  and  Welshmen  that  followed  the  host  on  foot,"  were  his 
main  strength.     Keeping  near  the  coast,  the  invading  army  marched  by 
Barfleur,  Cherbourg,  and  Carenton,  to  Caen.    Edward  was  now  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  dangers  of  his  adventure ;  for  he  sent  his  ships  home,  laden 
with  plunder  and  prisoners.    From  Caen  he  rode  on  till  he  reached 
Evreux  ;  and  thence  marched  to  Louviers,  avoiding  the  castles  and  walled 
towns.     His  object  was  to  cross  the  Seine  at  Rouen,  and  then  march  to 
Calais,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  an  army  of  Flemings.    But  Philip  was 
at  Rouen  before  him,  and  was  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
having  destroyed  the  bridge  of  boats.     Below  Rouen  the  passage  of  the 
Seine  was  too  difficult  to  be  attempted ;  and  the  English  army  was  there- 
fore led  along  the  left  bank  by  Vernon  and  Mantes,  to  Poissy, — a  march 
of  more  than  sixty  miles.    The  bridge  here  was  partially  destroyed.    The 
position  of  the  English  was  now  one  of  extreme  peril.     They  were 
separated  by  two  great  rivers,  the  Seine  and  the  Somxne,  from  their  Fle- 
mish auxiliaries ;  and  Philip  was  collecting  a  great  force  as  he  proceeded 
towards  Paris  in  a  parallel  march  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.    There 
was  no  course  but  that  of  fronting  the  danger.    Part  of  Edward's  host 
inarched  on  to  St.  Germains,  and  even  to  Neuilly.    The  English  repaired 
the  bridge  at  Poissy,  and  Edward  crossed  the  Seine,  while  Philip,  at  St 
Denis,  was  preparing  to  resist  an  attack  upon  Paris.    The  course  of  the 
TCngKJi  was  now  direct  by  Beauvais,  on  to  the  Somme,  through  Poix. 
But  Philip  had  made  a  rapid  march  upon  Amiens,  detachments  of  his  men- 
at-arms  having  preceded  him  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Somme,  guarding 
every  ford,  and  breaking  down  every  bridge.    The  main  body  of  his  army 
was  gradually  shutting  up  the  invaders  in  the  nook  between  the  Somme 
and  the  sea.    Edward  had  reached  Airaines ;  and  he  had  sent  out  his 
manhaW  with  three  thousand  archers  and  men-at-arms  to  find  some  pas- 
sage.   At  Pecquigny  they  were  boldly  met,  and  again  at  Pont  de  Remy, 
and  could  accomplish  nothing.     The  English  marched  out  of  Airaines  in 
the  morning;  and  the  French  entered  the  town  at  noon.    At  Oisemont, 
where  Edward  next  took  up  his  quarters,  prisoners  of  the  country  were 
brought  in.     Ons  of  these,  "a  varlet  called  Gobyn  Agace,"  told  the  king 
of  a  passage  a  little  above  Abbeville,  hard  in  the  bottom  with  white  stones, 
thence  called  Blanchetaque.     Here  the  river  was  tidal ;  and  Agace  said, 
that  when  the  flood  was  gone  the  stream  was  so  low  that  it  might  be 
passed  without  danger.    The  next  morning,  Friday,  the  25th  of  August, 
Gobyn  Agace  led  the  host  to  the  ford.     But  a  great  company  of  horse  and 
foot,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  had  been  gathered  under  the 
command  of  a  Norman  baron,  sir  Godemar  du  Fay,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river*    The  French  and  English  struggled  in  the  ford ;  and  the  Genoese 
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of  Philip's  army  did  great  trouble  with  their  cross-bows ;  bat  the  archers 
of  Edward  shot  so  wholly  together  that  at  length  the  way  was  cleared,  and 
sir  Godemar  da  Fay  was  discomfited  and  fled.  The  king  having  crossed, 
he  thanked  God  for  his  army's  escape  from  their  great  peril ;  and  dismissed 
Gobyn  Agace  with  a  present  of  a  hundred  nobles  and  a  horse.  The  army 
then  marched  on,  and  lodged  in  the  fields  near  Creesy.  The  king  of  France 
heard  that  the  afternoon  flood  had  come  in  at  Blanchetaque  ;  and  so  he 
rested  that  night  at  Abbeville. 

The  village  of  Creasy  is  in  the  valley  of  the  little  river  the  Maye  ;  and 
behind  it  the  ground  gently  rises  into  a  broad  ridge,  whose  elevation  com- 
mands the  country  through  which  the  French  army  would  advance  from 
above  or  below  Abbeville.  Here  Edward  halted,  and  said,  "Let  us  take 
here  some  plot  of  ground,  for  we  will  go  no  further  till  we  have  seen  our 
enemies."  The  next  morning  the  king  rose  betimes,  and  heard  mass  with 
the  prince,  his  son.  Then  he  commanded  all  the  men  to  draw  near  the 
field  which  he  had  appointed.  He  caused  a  park,  or  enclosure,  to  be  made 
by  the  wood-side,  behind  his  host ;  and  there  all  the  horses  and  carriages 
were  brought,  for  every  man  was  to  fight  on  foot  The  English  army  was 
formed  in  three  battalions,  the  first  being  under  the  nominal  command  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  with  him  Warwick  and  Chandos,  and  other 
valiant  knights.  It  consisted  of  eight  hundred  men-at-arms,  two  thousand 
archers,  and  a  thousand  Welsh.  The  second  battalion  had  eight  hundred 
men-at-arms  and  twelve  hundred  archers.  The  third  battalion,  of  seven 
hundred  men-at-arms  and  two  thousand  archers,  occupied  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  under  the  command  of  the  king.  At  nine  o'clock  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  August,  this  little  army,  having  eaten  and  drunk, 
lay  down,  each  man  on  the  earth,  with  his  bow  and  his  Ballet  (helmet) 
beside  him ;  and  patiently  waited  the  coming  of  an  enemy  ten  times  their 
number. 

On  the  same  Saturday,  the  French  king  and  his  host,  who  had  crossed 
the  Somme  by  the  bridge  of  Abbeville,  marched  betimes  out  of  that  town. 
When  they  were  approaching  towards  the  English,  the  command  was  given 
to  halt ;  but  the  horsemen  in  the  rear  continued  to  press  forward,  and  those 
in  front,  resolved  to  have  the  glory  of  a  victory,  rode  in  advance  till  they 
saw  the  battalions  of  Edward  on  the  high  ground,  and  then  suddenly  turn- 
ing back  threw  the  unmanageable  multitude  into  confusion.  The  Genoese 
archers,  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  according  to  Froissart,  weary  of  their 
long  march  on  foot,  were  unwilling  to  fight  that  day ;  but  the  king  of 
France  became  excited  amidst  the  tumult  about  him,  and  commanded  them 
to  begin  the  battle.  There  was  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  then  a 
storm  of  rain  and  thunder.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun 
again  shone  out,  "it  was  right  in  the  Frenchmen's  eyes,  and  on  the  Eng- 
lishmen's backs."  The  English  archers  stirred  not  from  their  position. 
At  whatever  point  the  French  came  on  they  saw  "  a  great  hedge  before 
them."  Every  time  the  English  yeomen  drew  their  bowstrings,  the  terrible 
shafts  slew  horse  and  men.  The  earl  of  Alenoon  and  the  earl  of  Flanders 
led  their  men  in  some  order  to  skirt  the  archers,  and  they  joined  battle 
with  the  prince  of  Wales's  battalion.  The  king  of  France  tried  to  reach 
them  when  he  saw  their  banners,  but  there  was  the  great  hedge  of  archers 
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to  interrupt  his  progress.  King  Edward,  says  Froissart,  stood  "  on  a  little 
windmill  hill "  with  his  reserve.  There,  when  the  battle  was  at  its  hottest, 
a  knight  came,  and  said  that  Warwick,  and  Oxford,  and  the  prince  of 
Wales  desired  aid  from  him  and  his  men.  But  the  king  refused  to  send 
aid  so  long  as  his  son  was  alive,  desiring  that  the  prince  should  be  suffered 
that  day  to  win  his  spurs.  Before  that  autumn  sun  was  set  the  work  was 
done.  The  king  of  Bohemia  was  killed;  and  Alencon,  and  the  count  of 
Flanders ;  Aumarle,  and  Loraine,  and  Louis  of  Blois,  and  Auxerre,  and  St. 
PoL  Before  even-song  time  the  French  king  had  not  threescore  men  about 
him.  And  then  John  of  Hainault  took  the  king's  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
led  him  away.     Philip  rode  through  the  night  to  Amiens. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  there  was  a  heavy  fog ;  and  an  English  detach- 
ment of  five  hundred  lances  and  two  thousand  archers  went  out  to  scour 
the  country.  They  fell  in  with  two  separate  French  forces,  which  they 
almost  annihilated.  The  heralds  of  the  English  went  over  the  great  battle 
field,  and  reported  that  they  had  found  the  bodies  of  eleven  princes,,  eighty 
bannerets,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and  thirty  thousand  inferior  persons. 
On  Monday  the  king  departed  for  Montreuil ;  and  on  Thursday  the  81st 
his  army  sat  down  before  Calais,  to  commence  the  memorable  siege,  which 
lasted  till  the  August  of  1347. 

The  absence  of  King  Edward  in  France  presented  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  the  Soots  for  a  hostile  demonstration  against  England  of  a  formid- 
able character.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  David  II.  entered  Cumber- 
land ;  took  the  fortress  called  "  the  Pyle  of  Lyddell ;"  and  went  on  into 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  slaughtering  and  plundering.  But  an  English 
army  had  assembled  at  Auckland,  under  the  great  Norman  barons  and  the 
military  prelates,  with  which  army  was  Queen  Philippe.  At  NevilTs  Cross 
the  armies  met.  The  battle  was  won  by  the  English  archers.  David 
fought  with  great  bravery,  and  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  by  John  Coup- 
land,  a  squire  of  Northumberland.  He  was  conducted  to  London,  and 
lodged  in  the  Tower. 

Three  days  before  the  festival  of  All  Saints,  queen  Philippe  joined  her 
lord  at  Calais.  King  Edward  was  conducting  his  operations  by  the  slow 
but  certain  process  of  blockade.  The  French  king  was  approaching  with 
a  great  host  to  raise  the  siege.  At  the  Whitsuntide  of  1847,  king  Philip 
hoisted  the  oriflamme,  and  led  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  Whit- 
sand.  The  approach  to  Calais  by  the  coast  was  a  dangerous  undertaking ; 
for  a  large  fleet,  with  archers  in  every  vessel,  was  ready  to  guard  the  shore. 
The  other  road  through  the  marshes  was  secured  by  strong  defences,  espe- 
cially at  the  bridge  at  Neuillet  For  six  weeks  Philip  remained  inactive, 
having  sent  a  cartel  to  Edward  to  come  forth  and  fight ;  and  he  then  took 
his  way  to  Amiens,  and  gave  every  man  leave  to  depart.  The  governor  of 
Calais  immediately  hung  out  the  flag  of  England,  and  asked  to  capitulate. 
The  garrison  had  suffered  every  extremity  of  misery,  having  eaten  their 
horses  and  their  dogs.  All  hope  of  relief  was  gone.  Edward  demanded 
that  they  should  surrender  at  discretion.  They  refused.  The  king  then 
required  that  six  chief  burgesses  of  the  town  should  yield  themselves 
purely  to  his  will.  Six  volunteers  were  then  given  up  to  Edward,  who 
commanded  their  heads  to  be  struck  off.     But  upon  Queen  Fhilippa's 
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earnest  entreaty,  the  king  saying  he  could  deny  her  nothing,  they  were 
taken  through  the  host  in  safety,  and  were  set  at  liberty. 

After  the  surrender  of  Calais,  an  armistice  was  entered  into  between  the 
rival  kings.  Edward  returned  to  England  in  October.  The  victory  of 
Creasy  had  produced  no  actual  result  beyond  the  acquisition  of  Calais ; 
but  the  character  of  the  king  and  the  character  of  the  nation  were  elevated. 
The  yeoman  had  taken  his  proper  position  side  by  side  with  the  knight. 
The  military  spirit  was  the  pervading  influence  of  this  reign,  to  which 
belongs  the  golden  period  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  After  the  battle  of 
Cressy,  Edward  established  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

In  this  reign  there  were  three  terrible  visitations  of  pestilence.  The 
first  and  the  greatest  lasted  from  the  81st  of  May  to  the  29th  of  September, 
1849.  According  to  a  register  of  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  this  Black 
Plague,  as  it  was  called,  left  scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  population 
remaining.  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  But  the  effects  of  this 
plague  are  to  be  traced  in  a  precept  issued  by  the  king  on  the  1st 
December,  1849,  forbidding  emigration  to  any  but  merchants,  notaries, 
and  messengers ;  and  in  the  "  Statute  of  Labourers, "  an  arbitrary  act 
regulating  the  rate  of  wages,  and  confining  the  labourer  to  one  locality. 

Philip  of  Valois,  who  had  held  a  troublesome  possession  of  the  throne 
of  France  for  twenty-two  years,  died  in  August,  1350.  Edward  had  pro- 
posed to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  French  crown,  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  receive  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  in  France 
which  had  been  held  as  fiefs  by  preceding  English  kings.  Philip  rejected 
this  offer ;  John,  his  son  and  successor,  consented  to  it.  After  several 
years  of  negotiation,  the  French  procurators  refused  to  agree  to  the  terms 
which  their  king  had  promised.  In  1855,  prince  Edward  led  an  army 
from  the  walls  of  Bordeaux;  ravaged  the  country  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and,  taking  a  northward  course,  laid  in  ashes  cities  and  towns, 
and  filled  a  fertile  land  with  desolation,  which  had  been  unvisited  by  war 
for  a  hundred  years.  Whilst  his  son  was  ravaging  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  king  Edward  was  leading  an  army  from  Calais  to  the  Somme. 
The  want  of  provisions  drove  him  back  after  a  march  of  ten  days.  Mean- 
while the  Scots  had  surprised  Berwick  ;  and  the  king  hastened  home.  In 
the  depth  of  winter  he  marched  into  Scotland,  having  re-taken  Berwick, 
and  he  carried  havoc  through  the  Lothians.  Again  the  want  of  provisions 
drove  him  back. 

In  July,  1356,  prince  Edward,  now  known  as  the  Black  Prince,  marched 
out  of  Bordeaux,  upon  a  second  expedition  of  waste  and  pillage.  Ascending 
the  Garonne  as  high  as  Agen,  he  turned  to  the  provinces  of  Querci,  Limou- 
sin, and  Auvergne.  The  little  army  was  now  in  the  very  centre  of  France. 
King  John  was  advancing  from  Chartres  to  drive  back  the  marauders ; 
and  he  crossed  the  Loire,  at  Blois,  marching  on  towards  Poitiers.  Prince 
Edward  was  in  a  hostile  country,  and  he  could  gain  no  knowledge  of  the 
line  upon  which  the  French  were  moving.  He  resolved,  however,  upon 
retreat.  On  the  17th  of  September,  being  Saturday,  the  van  of  prince 
Edward's  small  band  fell  in  with  the  rear  of  king  John's  army,  and  there 
was  a  skirmish.  The  French  king  entered  into  the  city  of  Poitiers. 
Edward  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  strong  place,  amongst  hedges,  vines,  and 
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trashes.  He  lined  the  hedges  and  banks  with  archers,  by  a  road  on  which 
four  horsemen  only  could  ride.  On  the  Monday  morning,  the  19th  of 
September,  the  French  marshals  approached  with  their  battalions,  and 
their  horsemen  entered  this  road.  At  the  first  flight  of  the  deadly 
shafts  of  the  English  archers,  the  horses  rushed  back,  and  flung  out, 
and  fell  upon  their  riders.  Then  the  Gascon  men-at-arms  went  in 
amongst  the  press,  and  slew  the  knights  and  squires.  The  French 
also,  who  were  behind,  recoiled  back,  and  came  on  the  division  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy;  and  the  men  took  their  horses  and  fled,  when 
they  saw  the  dreaded  archers  coming  down  a  little  hill,  on  their 
flank  and  rear.  Leaping  on  their  horses,  the  reserve  of  men-at-arms  of 
England  now  advanced.  Onward  the  little  army  went  into  the  thick  of 
their  enemies.  The  French  fled  from  those  fields  of  Beauvoir  and  Mau- 
pertuis,  even  to  the  gates  of  Poitiers.  The  king,  and  his  young  son, 
Philip,  yielded  to  sir  Dennis  of  Morbecque.  That  night  the  prince  of 
Wales  made  a  supper  in  his  lodging  to  the  French  king,  and  to  the  great 
lords  that  were  prisoners ;  and  himself  served  the  king  "  as  humbly  as 
he  could."  On  the  day  after  the  battle,  the  prince  of  Wales  marched 
with  his  royal  prisoner  to  Bordeaux,  the  great  bulk  of  captive  knights 
having  been  admitted  to  easy  ransom.  On  the  24th  of  Hay,  1357, 
the  Black  Prince  returned  to  London  in  a  triumphal  procession,  with 
his  royal  prisoner.  In  the  pageant  the  captive  was  shown  to  the 
people  as  an  honoured  guest ;  whilst  the  winner  of  the  great  field  of 
Poitiers  rode  humbly  beside  him.  King  John  was  lodged  in  the  Savoy, 
a  pleasant  palace  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  king  Edward's 
son ;  and  in  the  winter  following  was  removed  to  Windsor  with  his  son 
Philip. 

During  the  captivity  of  John,  the  government  of  the  dauphin,  Charles, 
was  harassed  by  contending  factions ;  and  the  kingdom  was  in  a  condition 
little  short  of  anarchy.  On  the  21st  of  May,  1358,  commenced  that  insur- 
rection of  the  peasants,  which  was  called  the  Jacquerie,  from  the  nickname 
which  the  poor  French  villan  bore  of  Jacques  Bonhomme.  About  a  hun- 
dred villagers  assembled  in  Beauvoisin,  and,  without  any  leader,  marched 
forward,  vowing  destruction  on  the  nobles  and  knights  of  France.  Their 
numbers  were  soon  increased  to  a  hundred  thousand.  All  the  peaceful 
population,  whether  of  the  towns  or  hamlets,  and  the  women  and  children 
of  the  chateaux  and  the  farms,  fled  before  them.  The  highways  were  covered 
with  the  bodies  of  their  victims ;  and  the  wolves  came  out  from  the  woods 
to  follow  their  murderous  track.  At  last  a  body  of  knights  who  were 
returning  from  a  crusade  against  the  pagans  of  Prussia,  attacked  the  insur- 
gent peasantry,  who,  to  the  number  of  nine  thousand,  had  been  admitted 
into  the  city  of  Meaux,  and  slew  them  till  they  were  weary.  Seven  thousand 
perished  on  that  day,  and  they  never  rallied  again. 

John  settled  with  Edward  the  conditions  of  a  peace,  to  take  place  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  truce.  But  the  regency  of  France  rejected  the  hard 
terms  which  their  captive  monarch  had  agreed  to.  Edward  again  invaded 
France  in  the  autumn  of  1359,  with  a  more  powerful  army  than  he  had 
ever  before  assembled ;  and  at  the  end  of  March  he  was  encamped  before 
Paris.     The  fatigues  of  his  winter  campaign  had  greatly  reduced  his  num- 
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bets ;  and  now,  beleaguering  a  city  which  was  too  strong  for  assault,  he 
was  in  want  of  provisions,  and  was  compelled  to  retire.  Negotiations 
were  set  on  foot,  and  the  great  peace  of  Bretigny  was  concluded  on  the 
8th  of  May.  The  king  of  England  resigned  Ma  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  to  the  territories  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine.  He  restored 
all  the  conquered  places,  with  the  exception  of  Guisnes  and  Calais.  He 
was  content  to  bo  lord  of  Aquitaine,  retaining  Gascony,  Poitou,  and  other 
dependencies,  in  full  sovereignty.  The  prince  of  Wales,  with  the  title  of 
prince  of  Aquitaine,  was  appointed  to  the  possession  and  government  of 
these  provinces.  Three  million  crowns  of  gold  were  to  be  paid  in  six  years 
for  the  ransom  of  king  John.  The  captive  king  was  set  at  liberty  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  But  peace  with  England  brought  no  tranquillity  to 
France.  The  country  was  now  ravaged  by  bands  of  discharged  soldiers, 
the  Free  Companions,  who  during  a  twenty  years*  war  had  been  fighting 
in  separate  bands  under  their  own  captains.  Amidst  these  distractions, 
king  John  went  back  to  his  wasted  country.  But  in  1863,  when  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny  was  not  faithfully  kept  by  the  French,  the  chivalrous 
John  voluntarily  returned  to  England,  leaving  France  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  dauphin.  He  died  in  1864,  at  the  Savoy ;  and  the  dauphin 
became  king  of  France,  as  Charles  V. 

In  1366,  Peter  I.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  was  driven  from  his  throne 
by  his  half-brother,  Henry,  assisted  by  a  strong  band  of  Free  Companions 
under  the  command  of  the  great  adventurer,  Du  Guesclin.  The  imprison- 
ment and  supposed  murder  of  his  wife,  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  provoked  the 
hostility  of  Charles  of  France  against  Peter.  The  dethroned  king  had 
previously  made  an  alliance  with  Edward  III.,  and  he  now  fled  to  the 
court  of  the  prince  of  Wales  at  Bourdeaux.  In  1367,  the  Black  Prince 
led  a  great  army  of  English,  Gascons,  and  Normans  from  Bordeaux  ;  and 
entering  Navarre,  by  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  met  the  army  of  Henry  in 
Castile,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  The  battle  of  Najara  was  a 
complete  victory,  in  which  the  Black  Prince  displayed  the  resources  of  a 
great  commander  even  more  remarkably  than  in  his  previous  successes. 
The  faithless  Peter,  when  he  had  been  restored,  refused  to  abide  by  his 
promise  of  paying  the  cost  of  the  war.  Edward's  army  was  reduced  to  the 
utmost  misery  by  the  want  of  provisions  ;  and  the  prince  had  contracted  a 
fatal  malady  which  in  a  few  years  terminated  his  career  of  glory.  He 
hastily  returned  to  Gascony.  The  ingrate  king  was  in  six  months  hurled 
from  his  throne,  and  murdered  by  his  half-brother.  The  greatest  trophy 
of  this  campaign  was  the  capture  of  Du  Guesclin. 

The  prince  of  Wales  had  imposed  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  people  of 
Gascony,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Spanish  campaign.  The  great  lords 
carried  their  complaints  to  the  throne  of  Charles  V.  The  French  king 
summoned  the  prince  of  Aquitaine  to  answer  the  complaint,  assuming  the 
position  of  his  feudal  lord.  The  prince  said  he  would  come  with  sixty 
thousand  lances.  The  great  war  was  now  renewed.  Edward  III.  reas- 
sumcd  the  title  of  king  of  France.  But  the  government  of  the  English 
was  a  yoke  of  which  the  Gascon  nobles  and  people  were  impatient. 
Many  of  the  fighting  men  went  over  to  the  banner  of  France.  The  French 
king  adopted  a  bold  policy,  and  assembled  a  fleet  at  Harfleur  for  the 
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invasion  of  England  ;  and  Philip  of  Burgundy  was  to  be  its  commander. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  landed  with  a  great  army,  and  marched  through 
the  northern  provinces.  In  1370,  the  French  entered  Gascony.  The 
Black  Prince  took  the  field,  and  the  royal  princes  of  Anjou  and  Berri 
retired  before  him.  Limoges  had  been  betrayed  to  these  dukes  by  the 
inhabitants ;  and  daring  a  month's  siege  Edward,  sick  almost  to  death, 
was  carried  in  a  litter  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  attack.  The  capital 
of  Limousin  was  at  length  taken  by  storm.  Three  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  were  butchered  in  cold  blood.  A  few  knights,  resolved  to 
battle  to  the  last,  placed  their  backs  against  a  wall,  and  long  fought 
against  superior  numbers.  These  prince  Edward  ordered  to  be  received 
to  ransom. 

The  Black  Prince,  in  broken  health,  came  back  to  England ;  and  by  op- 
posing his  father's  government  regained  the  popularity  which  he  had  lost 
in  Gascony.  After  the  death,  in  1369,  of  king  Edward's  queen,  Philippe, 
the  expiring  passions  of  dotage  had  thrown  the  conqueror  of  France  under 
the  dominion  of  a  mistress,  Alice  Ferrars.  To  her  influence,  and  that 
of  her  creatures,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  was  naturally  opposed. 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Gascony.  Du  Guesclin  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  daring  band, 
which  harassed  the  English  in  every  possible  way,  and  one  by  one  took  many 
of  their  strong  places.  A  truce  was  concluded  in  1374,  which  lasted  till 
1377.  The  possessions  which  had  been  surrendered  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny 
were  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Calais. 
In  1876  the  great  prince  of  Wales  died.  His  son,  Richard  of  Bordeaux, 
then  ten  years  of  age,  was  presented  to  the  houses  of  parliament  as  the 
successor  to  all  the  rights  of  his  father.  But  the  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  was  all-powerful. 

Edward  III.  died  on  the  21st  of  June,  1377.  He  had  completed  the 
fiftieth  or  jubilee  year  of  his  reign  in  February  of  that  year,  when  he 
published  a  general  amnesty  for  all  offences. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Drraixo  the  half-century  in  which  Edward  III.  sate  upon  the  throne, 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  had  reached  its  height.  But  amidst  external 
indications  of  a  power  which  it  might  be  supposed  would  never  die,  there 
was  a  growing  conviction  that  this  house  was  built  upon  the  sand.  In 
1856,  Wycliffe  began  his  career  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer.  In  1365, 
he  strenuously  supported  the  resistance  of  parliament  to  the  pope's  demand 
for  the  arrears  of  the  tribute  known  as  "  Peter's  Pence."  In  the  last  year 
of  Edward  III.,  Wycliffe  was  cited  for  heresy.  His  cause  was  taken  up 
by  John  of  Gaunt.  This  great  duke  of  Lancaster  was  suspected  of  designs 
on  tho  crown,  and  there  was  ill-concealed  jealousy  of  him.  When 
Edward  III.  was  within  a  few  hours  of  his  last  mortal  agony,  a  deputation 
of  the  citizens  of  London  came  to  his  grandson,  Bichard,  and,  offering  their 
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support  of  his  right  to  the  crown,  invited  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
the  Tower.  On  the  22nd  of  June  the  hoy-king  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  London,  and,  on  the  16th  of  July,  was  crowned  at  Westminster. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  probably  expected  to  be  sole  regent ;  bat  a  tem- 
porary council  was  appointed,  in  which  he  took  no  part.  A  parliament 
met  in  October,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  Commons,  the  Lords,  in  the 
royal  name,  appointed  nine  persons  to  be  a  permanent  council  of  the 
king;  and  it  was  resolved  that,  during  Richard's  minority,  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown  should  be  with  the  par- 
liament. 

In  this  and  immediately  succeeding  parliaments,  the  state  of  the  nation 
was  declared  to  be  alarming.  The  truce  with  France  had  recently  expired : 
and  not  an  hour  was  lost  by  Charles  Y.  to  renew  hostilities  in  the  way 
most  offensive  to  the  English.  Commerce  was  interrupted  ;  the  sea-ports 
were  burnt  and  ravaged ;  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  plundered.  To  meet  the 
expenses  of  a  foreign  armament,  and  of  naval  and  land  forces  to  protect 
the  kingdom,  a  subsidy  was  granted.  But  two  citizens  of  London, 
William  Walworth  and  John  Philpot,  were  sworn  in  parliament  to  be 
treasurers  of  the  same,  and  strictly  to  apply  the  produce  of  the  taxes  to 
the  support  of  the  war.  All  the  foreign  enterprises  of  the  English  were 
futile  and  disastrous ;  and  their  cost  produced  general  discontent.  In 
addition  to  heavy  duties  on  wool  and  leather,  a  capitation  tax  was  granted 
in  1879.  In  principle  this  was  an  income  tax,  touching  every  person. 
The  next  year  a  poll  tax  was  granted,  mainly  for  the  support  of  a  fruitless 
expedition  to  assist  De  Montfort,  the  duke  of  Brittany,  against  France. 
The  pressure  of  the  poll  tax  upon  the  humblest  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  brutal  manner  in,  which  it  was  enforced  by  the  king's  col- 
lector at  Dartford,  were  the  main  causes,  according  to  the  chroniclers,  of 
the  revolt  headed  by  Wat  the  Tyler.  But  the  materials  for  this  revolt 
had  been  long  accumulating.  The  old  feudal  relations  of  society  might  be 
deemed  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  system  of  villanage  was  tottering  to  its 
fall. 

This  revolt  was  no  sudden  tumult  of  an  isolated  body  of  men,  for  it 
extended  from  the  coast  of  Kent  to  the  Humber,  and  was  organised  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  correspondence  in  letters  which  bore  the  signatures 
of  Jack  Milner,  Jack  Carter,  Jack  Trneman,  and  John  Ball  Gathering  large 
numbers  of  adherents  from  various  parts,  a  large  body,  under  the  leadership 
of  Wat  the  Tyler,  at  length  reached  Blackheath.  Some  of  the  band  had 
compelled  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Canterbury  to  swear  fidelity  to 
their  cause,  and  many  of  the  citizens  had  joined  them  in  their  march. 
As  this  rude  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  approached  London, 
there  was,  necessarily,  universal  consternation.  On  the  night  of  the  12th 
of  June,  Southwark  and  Lambeth  witnessed  the  demolition  of  the 
houses  of  the  Marshalsea  and  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  sack  of  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Out  of  Southwark  they  passed 
over  London  Bridge  into  the  city  on  the  following  morning.  They  demo- 
lished Newgate,  and  burnt  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
and  also  the  Temple.  With  the  usual  prejudice  against  foreigners,  they 
butchered  the  Flemish  artisans,  wherever  they  were  found.     On  the  14th 
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of  June,  when  Tower-hill  was  filled  with  this  multitude,  a  herald  mad* 
proclamation  that  the  king  would  meet  them  at  Mile-end.  They  moved 
off ;  and  young  Richard  rode  out  of  the  Tower  gates  with  a  few  followers, 
who  were  unarmed.  He  received  the  petition  which  the  insurgents  had 
drawn  up.  They  demanded  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  the  redaction  of  the 
rent  of  land  to  fonrpence  an  acre ;  free  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  in  all 
markets  and  fairs ;  and  a  general  pardon  for  offences.  These  demands 
were  agreed  to  by  the  king.  Charters  were  drawn  up  to  the  effect  of  the 
petition,  for  every  parish  and  township.  They  were  sealed  the  next 
morning;  and  the  great  body,  chiefly  the  men  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire, 
retired,  bearing  the  king's  banner.  But  the  Kentish  Tyler  remained  in 
arms,  with  a  body  of  the  insurgents.  He  led  his  men  into  the  Tower.  They 
murdered  the  archbishop  and  other  dignified  persons,  and  drove  the  king's 
mother  out  of  her  lodgings.  On  the  17th,  the  king  rode  into  Smithfield. 
The  leader  of  the  Kentish  men  refused  the  charters  which  were  offered 
to  him.  When  he  saw  the  king  coming  he  halted  his  followers,  and  rods 
up  to  meet  the  youth.  During  their  parley,  Tyler  put  his  hand  upon 
his  dagger,  and  touched  the  king's  bridle.  Walworth,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  immediately  stabbed  him.  The  insurgents,  when  they  saw  their 
leader  fall,  bent  their  bows ;  but  Richard  galloped  up  to  the  astonished 
band,  and  exclaimed,  "  Tyler  was  a  traitor — 1  will  be  your  leader."  They 
followed  him  to  the  fields  of  Islington,  where  a  considerable  force  of 
citizens  and  others  hastened  to  protect  their  king.  There,  the  insurgents 
fell  on  their  knees  and  implored  his  mercy.  Richard  commanded  them  to 
return  to  their  homes ;  but  would  allow  no  attack  to  be  made  upon  them 
by  the  forces  which  were  gathering  around  him.  In  the  eastern  counties 
the  insurrection  was  put  down  by  Henry  Spenser,  known  as  the  fighting 
bishop  of  Norwich.  In  a  fortnight  the  charters  were  revoked  by  the  kin& 
and  then  followed,  in  every  county,  trials  and  executions  to  an  enormous 
extent. 

After  the  insurrection  had  been  quelled,  the  king  submitted  to  the 
parliament  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  abolish  the  state  of 
alavery  altogether.  With  one  accord,  the  interested  lords  of  the  soil 
replied,  that  they  never  would  consent  to  be  deprived  of  the  services 
of  their  bondmen.  At  the  same  period,  a  synod  of  divines  was  called, 
in  which  many  of  Wycliffe'e  opinions  were  censured  as  heretical,  erroneous, 
and  of  dangerous  tendency.  The  prelates  then  procured  an  Act  to  be 
passed  by  the  Lords  for  the  imprisonment  of  Wycliffe'e  followers.  The 
great  reformer  petitioned  against  this  Act;  and  the  Commons  repre- 
sented that  it  had  been  passed  without  their  consent  It  was  imme- 
diately repealed.  Wycliffe  died  in  1384,  but  his  preaching  never  died. 
He  had  translated  tfre  Scriptures  into  the  English  language ;  and  the 
texts  of  the  Bible  were  in  every  mouth,  as  they  were  re-echoed  in 
the  sermons  of  his  preachers,  in  churches  and  open  places.  It  hat 
been  said  that,  of  this  generation,  one-third  of  the  English  people 
became  Lollards,  as  the  followers  of  Wycliffe  were  now  termed.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  there  had  been  a  legislative  resistance  to  the  claim 
of  the  pope  to  appoint  to  English  benefices.  Under  Richard  II.  the 
court  of  Borne  came  to  an  opes  rupture  with  England  upon  the  ques* 
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tion ;  and  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  country  at  last  triumphed  over  this 
attempt  at  papal  usurpation. 

In  1882,  Richard  married  Anne  of  Bohemia,  a  prudent  and  amiable 
princess,  who  restrained  many  of  the  impulses  of  his  levity  and  fitful 
passions.  But  he  surrounded  himself  with  favourite  ministers,  who 
evidently  fomented  the  jealousy  which  he  constantly  felt  of  his  uncles. 
The  war  with  France  was  feebly  conducted  previous  to  1384,  when  John 
of  Gaunt  concluded  a  short  truce,  in  which  Scotland  was  comprehended. 
But  the  Scots  refused  to  desist  from  warfare,  and  the  duke  led  an  army 
across  the  border,  burning  towns  and  cutting  down  forests.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  again  assailed  by  suspicions  of  disloyalty.  A  Carmelite 
friar  put  into  the  hands  of  Richard  a  paper,  professing  to  disclose  a  con- 
spiracy to  deprive  him  of  his  crown,  and  give  the  kingdom  to  his  uncle. 
Lancaster  maintained  his  innocence,  and  demanded  that  the  slanderer 
should  be  committed  to  safe  custody.  Sir  John  Holland,  the  king's  half- 
brother,  undertook  the  charge ;  and  the  next  day  the  friar  was  found 
dead — strangled,  it  was  said,  by  his  knightly  keeper.  The  young  king 
now  began  to  exhibit  that  dissimulation  which  subsequently  he  was  too 
ready  to  exercise.  He  professed  his  complete  satisfaction  ;  and  Lancaster 
went  abroad  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  with  France.  Pre- 
parations were  made  to  arrest  him  on  his  return  ;  but  he  secured 
himself  in  his  castle  of  Pontefract.  The  storm  blew  over  for  a  time. 
France  had  sent  men-at-arms  into  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  de  Vienne,  and  had  advanced  a  large  sum  of  money  to  induce  the 
Scots  to  invade  England.  The  united  armies  had  marched  towards  New- 
castle, when  they  learned  that  king  Richard  was  coming  with  a  great  force. 
They  then  retreated.  But  while  Richard  advanced  into  Scotland,  took 
Edinburgh,  and  proceeded  towards  Aberdeen,  the  French  and  Scots  entered 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  burning  and  plundering  on  every  side. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  advised  a  return  to  the  borders,  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Scots  and  the  French.  But  the  young  king's  favourite, 
De  la  Pole,  filled  his  mind  with  the  suspicion  of  treachery,  and  Richard 
refused  to  march  into  Cumberland  with  his  uncle.  He  returned  with  his 
army  to  England  through  Northumberland.  The  campaign  of  1885 
terminated  without  any  trial  of  strength  in  battle.  "When  the  ill- 
assorted  allies  returned  to  Edinburgh,  the  Scots  required  to  be  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  campaign ;  and  they  kept  the  French  admiral  in  pledge 
till  their  demands  were  satisfied.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  the 
parliament  ratified  the  honours  which  Richard  had  conferred  on  his 
favourites.  Michael  de  la  Pole  was  created  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Robert  de 
Vere  earl  of  Oxford.  To  neutralise  the  jealousy  of  his  own  relations,  his 
uncles  were  created  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester ;  Henry,  the  son  of  tho 
duke  of  Lancaster,  was  made  earl  of  Derby ;  and  Edward,  the  son  of  the 
duke  of  York,  earl  of  Rutland.  At  the  same  time  Roger,  earl  of  March, 
was  declared  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Lionel,  the  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  who  died  iu  1868 ;  and  whose 
daughter,  Philippa,  married  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 

In  1386  the  dreaded  duke  of  Lancaster  left  England  to  assert  his  claim 
to  the  crown  of  Castile,  in  right  of  his  second  wife,  Constantia,  daughter 
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of  Peter  the  Cruel.  In  the  absence  of  Lancaster,  enormous  preparations 
were  made  by  France  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  insurrections  of 
Flanders  had  been  pat  down ;  and  in  September,  1386,  a  larger  fleet  was 
collected  than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  Christendom.  In  the  port  of 
Slays  were  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-seven  vessels.  Another  fleet  was 
assembled  at  Treguier,  in  Brittany.  The  young  king  of  France  set 
oat  from  Paris  with  great  pomp,  and  joined  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at 
Arras.  He  reached  Slays,  and  was  ready  to  sail.  Bnt  his  uncle,  the 
duke  de  Bern,  still  lingered  at  Paris.  The  vast  army  was  eating  up  every- 
thing. The  weather  was  becoming  cold  and  stormy.  When,  at  length, 
the  duke  de  Bern  arrived,  he  found  the  season  too  far  advanced  for  the 
attempt,  and  the  great  enterprise  was  postponed  till  the  next  year.  The 
next  year  came,  and  the  invasion  was  again  postponed.  The  leaders 
quarrelled  ;  and,  instead  of  England  being  subject  to  invasion,  the  French 
coast  was  assailed,  and  the  French  and  Flemish  fleets  destroyed,  from  Brest 
to  Slnys. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  Commons  had  acquired  an  integral 
share  in  the  government,  and  during  the  reign  of  his  weak  grandson  their 
power  was  more  signally  displayed  than  at  any  previous  period.  In  1386, 
in  spite  of  the  king's  opposition,  they  impeached  the  earl  of  Suffolk. 
They  then  petitioned  the  king  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  Begency  for 
one  year,  with  very  large  powers  ;  the  most  formidable  of  which  was  that 
those  who  advised  a  revocation  of  their  authority  should  iucur  the  penal- 
ties of  treason.  Richard  unwillingly  complied.  ' '  The  king, "  says  Hume, 
"  was  in  reality  dethroned ;  the  aristocracy  was  rendered  supreme."  In 
the  summer  of  1387,  Richard  made  progresses  in  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  received  marks  of  popular  favour.  In  August  he  held  a  council  at 
Nottingham,  consisting  of  the  archbishop  of  York ;  De  Vere,  now  created 
duke  of  Ireland  ;  the  earl  of  Suffolk ;  the  chief  justice  Tresilian ;  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Brember,  lord  mayor  of  London.  The  judges  were  summoned  to 
this  council,  and  the  king  procured  from  them,  under  menace,  as  the 
majority  afterwards  asserted,  a  declaration  that  the  commission  to  which 
he  had  reluctantly  assented  was  illegal ;  with  other  assertions  tending  to 
the  upholding  of  his  unlimited  prerogative.  Of  these  opinions,  given 
under  an  obligation  of  secrecy,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  soon  apprised. 
On  the  10th  of  November,  nine  days  before  the  Commission  was  to  expire, 
Richard  entered  Loudon,  and  was  received  with  acclamations.  Sir 
Nicholas  Brember  had  influenced  the  voice  of  the  citizens.  On  the  next 
day  it  was  known  that  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  was  advancing 
to  the  capital,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
carls  of  Arundel  and  Nottingham,  the  constable,  admiral,  and  mareachal 
of  England.  The  earls  of  Derby  and  Warwick  joined  them  the  next  day. 
These  noblemen,  lords  appellants  as  they  were  called,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  accused  of  treason  before  the  king  at  Westminster  those  five  of 
his  obnoxious  counsellors  who  had  assembled  at  Nottingham.  The  earl  o. 
Suffolk  fled  to  France ;  the  archbishop  of  York  eventually  found  refuge  in 
Flanders ;  De  Vere  raised  an  army  by  authority  of  royal  letters  ;  but  was 
defeated  at  Badcot  Bridge,  and  escaped  to  Ireland.  The  other  two  who 
were  denounced  by  the  appellants, — Tresilian,  the  chief  justice,  and  Sir 
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Nicholas  Brember,— were  executed  as  traitors.  For  about  a  year  the 
government  appears  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary 
souncil. 

Lord  Henry  Percy  had  been  appointed  by  the  council  to-  keep  the 
frontier  of  Northumberland  against  the  Scots.  In  1888,  a  large. Scottish 
army  crossed  the  Tyne,  and  went  on  to  Durham,  but  soon  retreated.  At 
Newcastle  they  were  encountered  by  the  younger  Perries,  with  their  host ; 
their  father,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  keeping  the  pass  of  Alnwick. 
The  leaders  appear  to  have  met  as  if  at  a  tournament.  After  the  skirmish, 
the  Scots,  the  next  day,  marched  to  Otterbourne,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Newcastle.  Then,  on  the  10th  of  August,  was  fought  the  famous  battle 
upon  which  was  founded  the  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase."  Douglas  was- 
killed  on  one  side,  and  Percy  and  his  brother  taken  prisoners  on  the  other, 
the  victory  being  to  the  Scots.  Douglas  was  buried  at  Melrose.  Percy 
was  soon  ransomed. 

At  a  great  council  in  May,  1389,  the  king  suddenly  asked  the  duke  of 
Gloucester—"  How  old  amlf"  His  uncle  replied,  "  Your  highness  is  in 
your  twenty-second  year."  Upon  this  Richard  declared  his  opinion  thai 
he  was  old  enough  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  There  was  no  resistance, 
and  he  dismissed  the  chancellor  and  the  treasurer.  Gloucester  retired 
into  the  country.  Lancaster  returned  to  England.  The  struggle  of  parties 
seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  A  trace  was  concluded  with  France,  which, 
several  times  renewed,  lasted  through  tins  reign,  and  Scotland  was  included 
in  the  pacification.  William  of  Wykeham  was  appointed  chancellor, 
although  he  had  been  one  of  the  council  of  1888 ;  and  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  earl  of  Derby,  although  active  in  the  proceedings  of  that  year, 
regained  their  influence  under  the  king. 

In  1394,  Richard  went  to  Ireland  with  a  large  army.  Four  of  the  prin- 
cipal kings  of  Ireland  came  to  Dublin,  and  submitted  themselves  to  him 
without  constraint.  In  the  same  year  the  "  good  queen  Anne  "  died ;  and 
in  1396  the  king  resolved  upon  an  intimate  alliance  with  France,  by 
seeking  in  marriage  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles  YL,  a  child  of  eight 
years  old.  A  magnificent  embassy  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  the  French  court 
was  willing  to  secure  a  pacification  through  this  alliance.  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  Calais,  on  the  4th  of  November. 

In  January,  1897,  a  parliament  was  called.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
the  Commons  desired  a  conference  with  the  king's  officers  ;  when,  amongst 
other  matters,  they  asked  for  a  bill  for  avoiding  the  extravagant  expenses 
of  the  king's  household.  Richard  was  indignant,  and  demanded  the  name 
of  the  member  who  had  introduced  the  bill,  and  thus  dared  to  interfere 
with  his  prerogative.  It  was  Sir  Thomas  Haxey,  a  clergyman.  On  the 
3rd  of  February,  the  Commons  came  most  humbly  before  the  king,  and 
declared  that  they  only  intended  to  request  him  to  consider  the  matter 
himself,  and  make  what  regulations  he  should  think  proper.  Two  days 
afterwards  a  law  was  made,  that  whoever  moved,  or  should  more,  the 
Commons  of  parliament,  or  any  others,  to  make  remedy  or  reformation 
of  any  kind  appertaining  to  the  king's  person,  rule,  or  royalty,  should  be 
held  for  a  traitor.  Under  this  ex-post-facto  law,  Haxey  was  condemned  to 
;  but  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  subsequently  pardoned. 
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With  consummate  duplicity,  Richard,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1397,  had 
the  earl  of  Warwick  to  dine  with  him,  and  the  same  evening  Warwick 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  Tintagel  Castle,  in  Cornwall.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  solicited  to  bring  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Arnndel,  to  a 
conference  with  the  king.  The  earl  was  seized  at  this  conference,  and  was 
honied  away  to  Carisbrook  Castle,  Richard  haying  promised,  upon  oath, 
that  he  should  not  be  injured  in  person  or  property.  Then  the  king  went 
to  Gloucester's  castle  of  Plashy,  and  begged  his  uncle  to  ride  with  him  to 
London.  An  ambush  had  been  prepared  for  the  dake,  who  was  arrested 
on  the  road  in  the  king's  name.  Gloucester  was  hurried  to  a  barge  in  the 
Thames,  and  then  into  a  ship,  and  the  next  night  was  in  safe  keeping  at 
Calais.  By  constraint  or  artifice,  Gloucester's  nearest  relatives  were  made 
to  put  their  seals  to  an  instrument  appealing  him,  with  Arundel  and 
Warwick,  of  treason.  On  the  17th  of  September,  Richard  met  his  subser- 
vient parliament.  The  assembly,  according  to  an  anonymous  authority,  was 
surrounded  by  the  king's  troops.  The  Commons  impeached  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  of  high  treason,  and  he  was  banished  for  life.  The  earl  of 
Arundel  was  condemned,  and  beheaded.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  con- 
demned, but  his  life  was  spared.  A  writ  was  issued  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  earl-marshal,  governor  of  Calais,  commanding  him  to  bring 
his  prisoner,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  before  the  king  in  parliament.  On  the 
24th  a  letter  was  read  from  the  earl-marshal,  who  wrote  that  he  could  not  pro- 
duce the  duke,  for  that  he  had  died  in  the  king's  prison.  No  inquiry  was 
made  ;  no  surprise  expressed.  Lancaster  and  York,  his  brothers— Derby, 
his  nephew— appear  to  have  yielded  without  resistance.  Derby  was  created 
duke  of  Hereford ;  and  Nottingham  duke  of  Norfolk.  Thd  Commission 
granted  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  others,  ten  years  before,  was  repealed 
by  statute.  The  king  gave  a  general  pardon  for  all  offences  in  considera- 
tion of  a  subsidy  having  been  granted  him  for  life ;  and  swept  away  the 
small  remaining  power  of  the  Lords  and  Commons*  by  nominating  certain 
nobles  and  commoners  to  legislate  upon4"  all  petitions  and  matters  con- 
tained in  the  same,  as  they  shall  think  best  by  their  good  advice  and 
discretion."  Nothing  further  could  be  desired  to  make  Richard  the  king 
absolute. 

Hereford  and  Norfolk  were  the  only  two  remaining  of  the  lords  appel- 
lant. Hereford  made  a  statement  by  which  Norfolk  was  seriously  compro- 
mised, and  Norfolk,  in  a  solemn  assembly  before  the  king,  called  Henry  of 
Iancaster  a  liar  and  false  traitor.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  a  Court  of 
Chivalry.  Hereford  would  not  withdraw  his  statement.  Norfolk  per- 
sisted in  his  peremptory  denial.  Wager  of  battle  could  alone  determine 
the  quarrel ;  and  the  judgment  of  God  was  to  be  appealed  to  in  the  lists 
of  Coventry.  On  the  16th  of  September,  the  king,  surrounded  by  nobles, 
and  guarded  by  thousands  of  men  m  harness,  sat  on  an  elevated  stage. 
The  two  dukes  entered  the  lists.  But  the  king  suddenly  cast  down  his 
warder,  and  forbade  them  to  fight  that  day.  The  dangerous  com- 
batants were  each  banished,  Hereford  for  ten  years,  Norfolk  for  life. 
The  popular  demeanour  of  Hereford  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  Londoner*, 
and  of  the  people  generally.  Thousands  waited  on  him  weeping  when  he 
rode  out  of  London     John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  did  not  sur- 
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▼ire  the  banishment  of  his  son  more  than  three  months.  At  his  death, 
Richard  seized  upon  the  property  of  that  powerful  house  ;  decreeing  that 
the  banishment  of  Hereford  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  succeeding  by 
attorney  to  the  estates  of  his  father,  and  revoking  the  letters  patent  which 
had  been  granted  to  enable  the  son  to  claim  livery  of  his  inheritance 
3hould  his  father  die  during  the  period  of  his  banishment  Richard  now 
appears  to  have  punned  the  most  reckless  course  of  extravagance  and 
injustice.  The  common  people  complained; — the  nobles  showed  their 
displeasure  by  ominous  avoidance  of  the  regal  pageantries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1399,  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  at  the  court 
of  France.  He  sought  in  marriage  the  widowed  daughter  of  the  duke  de 
Berri ;  Mary  de  Bohun,  the  mother  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  and  of  &v* 
other  children,  being  dead ;  and  his  pretensions  were  favourably  received. 
The  king  of  England  grew  jealous  of  his  cousin's  influence,  and  sent  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  to  hinder  the  marriage,  denouncing  Henry  as  a  traitor. 
The  marriage  was  postponed.  At  this  juncture  the  banished  Arundel, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  arrived  in  Paris,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim-monk. 
He  brought  the  intelligence  that  Richard  was  gone  to  Ireland,  leaving 
nobles  and  commons  alike  discontented.  The  duke  and  the  ex-prelate 
united  their  fortunes.  They  passed  together  into  Brittany ;  hired  three 
small  vessels ;  and  with  no  further  aid  than  that  of  the  son  of  the  late  earl 
of  Arundel,  and  a  few  men-at-arms  and  servants,  sailed  from  Tonnes,  and 
landed  at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  4th  of  July. 

In  the  spring  of  1899,  Richard  had  suddenly  determined  to  go  to 
Ireland,  to  avenge  the  loss  of  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  surprised 
and  slain  by  a  party  of  the  natives.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  sub* 
jugate  the  Irish  chieftain,  MaeMore,  he  was  living  at  Dublin  in  great 
magnificence,  when  the  news  arrived  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  in 
England ;  the  people  in  insurrection ;  towns  and  castles  in  the  hands  of 
the  invader.  A  council  was  held,  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  was  despatched 
to  raise  the  Welsh.  He  landed  at  Conway ;  and  soon  collected  a  con- 
siderable force.  Richard,  irresolute,  remained  eighteen  days  longer  at 
Dublin.  When  the  duke  of  York  had  knowledge  of  the  landing  of  Henry 
at  Ravenspur,  he  assembled  the  retainers  of  the  crown,  and  raised  a  nume- 
rous force.  But  he  found  a  general  disaffection,  instead  of  a  willingness 
to  oppose  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Three  members  of  the  committee  of 
parliament,  who  had  been  most  obnoxious  to  the  people —the  earl  of  Wat- 
shire,  Bussy,  and  Green—fled  to  Bristol.  York  led  his  doubtful  army 
westward.  The  road  to  London  was  open  from  the  north.  Lancaster, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  capital,  had  sixty  thousand  followers.  He  marched 
rapidly  into  the  west ;  and  at  Berkeley  met  the  duke  of  York.  The 
interview  ended  in  the  regent  espousing  his  cause.  Together  they  marched 
to  Bristol,  the  castle  of  which  was  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  York.  The 
next  morning  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bussy,  and  Green,  were  executed 
without  a  trial  York  remained  at  Bristol.  Henry  marched  on  to  Chester. 
Richard,  meanwhile,  had  landed  somewhere  in  Wales.  But  the  troops 
which  he  brought  with  him  quickly  abandoned  him.  The  army  which 
±e  earl  of  Salisbury  hod  raised,  had  dispersed,  there  being  "  no  tidings  of 
.he  king."    With  a  few  followers  Richard  wandered  from  castle  to  castle ; 
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and  at  length  found  a  resting-place  at  Conway.  There  he  was  scented 
by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  took  him  as  a  prisoner  tu  Flint 
Castle,  where  Lancaster  came  the  next  day. 

The  captive  king  and  his  enemy  reached  London  on  the  1st  of  September. 
As  they  went  on  the  people  shouted,  "  Long  live  the  duke  of  Lancaster.*' 
Richard  was  lodged  in  the  Tower.  Henry  had  told  a  deputation  of 
Londoners,  who  demanded  the  head  of  the  king,  that  he  should  be 
judged  by  the  parliament.  Writs  had  been  issued  in  Richard's  name  to 
summon  a  parliament,  which  met  on  the  80th  of  September,  in  West- 
minster HolL  The  throne  was  empty.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  sat  in 
his  place  as  a  peer.  On  the  previous  day  Richard  had  subscribed  a  deed 
of  resignation  of  the  crown.  This  was  now  read;  and  each  member 
expressed  aloud  hit  acceptance  of  it,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  mul* 
titude.  The  articles  of  impeachment— thirty-three  in  number— were 
next  read,  and  the  act  of  deposition  was  solemnly  pronounced  by  eight 
commissionerB.  Henry  then  approached  the  throne,  and  laid  claim 
to  the  realm  of  England,  which  "was  on  the  point  to  be  undone  for 
default  of  government,  and  undoing  of  the  good  laws,"  because  he  was 
descended  "  by  right  line  of  the  blood,  coming  from  the  good  lord  king 
Henry  Third."  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  then  led  by  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  to  the  royal  chair  of  state,  "  all  the  people  wonder- 
fully shouting  for  joy." 

The  duke  of  Lancaster's  eldest  son,  Henry  of  Monmouth,  then  eleven 
years  old,  was  with  Richard  in  Ireland,  and  was  there  knighted  by  the 
king.  Humphrey,  the  only  son  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  also  there. 
Upon  the  news  of  Henry's  landing  they  were  both  shut  up  in  the  castle  of 
Trym.  Henry  was  released,  to  become  prince  of  Wales.  Humphrey  died 
before  he  reached  England.  Eleanor  Bohun,  his  desolate  mother,  sank 
under  her  accumulated  sorrows,  four  days  after  her  husband's  avenger 
ascended  the  throne.  At  the  time  of  Richard's  deposition  the  next  in  the 
line  of  inheritance,  as  the  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  was  Edmund  Mortimer, 
the  son  of  Roger,  earl  of  March.  When  Roger  Mortimer,  in  1885,  was 
declared  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  John  of  Gaunt  asserted  that  his 
own  son  was  the  true  heir,  as  descended  from  Edmund  Crouchback,  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  who  was  set  aside  on  account  of  his  deformity. 
This  claim  would  have  stood  Henry  of  Lancaster  in  little  avail,  had  he  not 
been  known  as  a  man  of  vigour  and  ability ;  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army ;  supported  by  the  chief  nobles ;  the  favourite  of  the  people  ;  whilst 
the  earl  of  March  was  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age. 

The  Lords  in  parliament  determined  that  Richard,  late  king  of  England, 
should  be  adjudged  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  in  safe  and  secret  ward. 
The  lords  who  hod  appealed  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  Warwick  of  treason, 
lost  the  honours  and  the  lands  which  Richard  had  bestowed  on  them. 
But  they  escaped  all  other  punishment.  *  Violent  as  this  parliament  was, 
it  wisely  sought  to  restrain  future  violence.  It  limited  treason  to  the 
offences  enumerated  in  the  Act  of  Edward  III.  It  forbade  any  delega- 
tion of  the  powers  of  parliament  to  a  committee.  It  tried  to  restrain 
the  quarrels  of  great  nobles,  by  forbidding  any  person,  except  the  king, 
to  give  liveries  to  his  retainers.     In  less  than  three  months,  in  the 
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beginning  of  January,  a  confederacy  of  nobles  determined  to  attempt  the 
restoration  of  Richard,  and  to  drive  Henry  from  power.  Windsor  castle 
was  surprised,  bat  the  plot  had  become  known  to  the  vigilant  king,  and 
he  was  in  London,  levying  an  army.  The  conspirators  marched  to  the 
west,  proclaiming  King  Richard.  At  Cirencester,  they  were  attacked  in 
their  quarters  by  the  burghers  ;  and  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury  were 
seized  and  beheaded.  The  citizens  of  Bristol,  in  the  same  way,  secured 
and  executed  lord  Lumley  and  lord  Despenser.  Huntingdon  was  put  to 
death,  by  the  tenants  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  at  Plasby.  The  popular 
attachment  to  Henry  was  thus  signally  manifested.  There  were  a  few 
executions  under  the  legal  judgment  of  the  courts  of  law.  Before  the  expi- 
ration of  a  month  it  was  stated  that  the  late  king  had  died  at  Pontefract. 
The  body  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  there  shown,  with  the  face  exposed. 
The. obsequies  of  the  deposed  king  were  performed  in  St  Paul's,  Henry 
being  present ;  and  the  corpse  was  subsequently  interred  at  Langley. 

For  years  Henry  had  to  struggle  against  two  popular  beliefs.  The  first, 
and  the  most  natural,  was,  that  he  had  put  Richard  to  death.  The  other, 
the  most  embarrassing  to  Henry,  was,  that  Richard  had  escaped  from  Ponte- 
fract, and  was  living  in  Scotland.  For  several  years  there  were  proclamations 
against  those  who  spread  this  rumour,  and  some  were  punished  by  death  for 
the  offence.     This  belief  gradually  passed  away  from  the  popular  mind. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Richard,  however  distasteful  his 
rule  might  have  been  in  England,  there  was  a  strong  attachment  to  him  in 
Wales.  The  revolution  of  1399  was  obnoxious  to  the  Welsh  borderers, 
and  various  strong  measures  were  enacted  in  consequence  of  their  ravages 
in  the  countries  joining  upon  the  marches  of  Wales.  The  country  was 
soon  in  insurrection,  and  the  Welsh  found  a  leader  in  Owen  Glendower, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  period.  This  great-grandson  of 
the  famous  Llewellyn  was  educated  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London, 
and  possessed  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  made  him  regarded  as 
a  necromancer  by  his  simple  countrymen.  His  property  was  contiguous 
to  that  of  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn ;  and  the  Anglo-Norman  baron  claimed 
and  seized  some  portion  of  it  Glendower  petitioned  the  parliament  of  1400 
for  redress.  His  petition  was  dismissed  by  the  peers.  He  took  arms ; 
made  lord  Grey  his  prisoner ;  and  wasted  his  barony.  The  private  feud 
became  a  national  revolt.  Owen  Glendower,  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
people,  was  declared  prince  of  Wales.  Before  the  rebellion  had  attained 
any  very  extensive  organisation,  Harry  Percy  (Hotspur)  and  Prince  Henry, 
then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  were  engaged  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
against  the  insurgents.  In  1402,  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  undo  to  the 
young  earl  of  March,  went  against  Glendower  ;  and,  his  army  being  utterly 
routed  in  Radnorshire,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The  king  now  determined 
to  go  in  person,  "to  check  the  insolencies  and  malice  of  Owen  Glendower 
and  other  rebels. "  His*  expedition  was  fruitless.  The  sagacious  Welshman 
defied  all  the  power  of  England  in  his  mountain  fastnesses.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding winter  his  prisoner,  Edmund  Mortimer,  became  his  friend  and 
ally.  Henry  had  refused  to  ransom  Mortimer,  who  consoled  himself  by 
marrying  the  great  Welsh  chieftain's  daughter. 
.  Henry  IV,  came  to  the  throne  with  almost  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
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hierarchy.  Archbishop  Arundel  was  his  great  upholder;  and 
this  primate  made  Henry  his  instrument  for  the  destruction  of  those  who 
had  assailed  the  corruptions  of  the  Church.  Henry's  lather  had  been  a 
supporter  of  WyefifTe.  The  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  was  to  be  the  persecutor 
of  Wycliffe'a  followers.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  was  passed  the  sta- 
tute "  De  heretico  eombnrendo,"  by  which  heretics  were  to  be  burnt  upon 
the  sole  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  first  victim  was  William 
Salter,  a  London  clergyman,  who  was  burnt  on  Hie  12th  of  February,  1401. 
In  1410  the  Commons  prayed  Henry  that  the  statute  against  the  Lollards 
might  be  repealed,  or  even  mitigated.  He  replied,  that  he  wished  one 
more  severe  had  been  passed ;  and  to  show  how  practical  was  his  intole- 
rance, he  immediately  signed  a  warrant  for  the  burning  of  John  Badby,  a 
Lollard.  The  Commons  deeply  resented  the  temper  of  the  king,  and 
refused  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  be  levied  yearly  without  their  renewed  assent. 
France  and  Scotland  refused  to  recognise  Henry  as  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land. Their  truces,  they  maintained,  were  with  Richard,  and  not  with  an 
usurper.  With  France  the  king  was  anxiously  desirous  of  peace.  Isabella 
was  conducted  back  to  Calais  with  ceremonies  almost  as  magnificent  as 
those  which  had  attended  her  marriage  five  years  before.  But  Henry, 
straitened  in  his  finances,  did  not  send  back  with  her  the  dower  which 
Richard  had  received.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  for  commencing  hosti- 
lities against  Henry.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  more  cautious.  He 
attacked  Bordeaux,  and  other  parts  of  Gascony,  which  were  still  retained 
by  the  Kngtiah  government  But  the  people  clung  to  the  F.nglmh  rule. 
In  1400,  Henry  invaded  Scotland.  He  marched  to  Edinburgh ;  and 
left  the  usual  mark  of  feudal  royalty  by  burning  the  city.  In  1402,  the 
Scots  invaded  England,  whilst  Henry  was  chasing  Glendower  in  the  land 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  Scottish  earl  of  March,  who  had  abjured 
his  allegiance  to  his  own  sovereign,  had  defeated  the  invading  Scots 
at  Hepburn-moor.  The  earl  of  Douglas  came  with  a  great  army  to  revenge 
the  loss.  They  advanced  beyond  the  Tyne,  devastating  and  plundering 
with  more  than  usual  fierceness  and  rapacity.  But  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, his  son  Harry  Percy,  and  the  earl  of  March,  had  collected  a  large 
force  in  their  rear,  and  awaited  their  return  near  Wooller.  On  HolyroooV 
day,  the  14th  of  September,  the  Scots  took  up  a  strong  position  on  Homil- 
don-hilL  The  English  men-at-arms  in  this  battle  drew  not  a  sword.  The 
victory  was  won  by  the  terrible  archers  alone.  Douglas  and  many  nobles 
and  knights  were  made  prisoners ;  amongst  whom. was  Murdoo  Stewart, 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  tie  regent  of  Scotland. 

The  Perries  had  incurred  great  expenses  in  their  resistance  to  the 
Scots ;  and  the  government  of  Henry  had  been  unable  to  reimburse  them. 
They  probably  saw  in  Henry's  financial  embarrassments  a  symptom  of 
the  weakness  of  his  government,  and  believed  that  the  revolt  of  Glen- 
dower would  enable  them,  in  conjunction  with  him,  to  establish  a 
government  in  which  they  should  have  a  more  supreme  power  than 
under  the  rule  of  the  politic  Lancaster.  They  managed  their  plans 
with  such  caution,  that  whilst  the  king  was  marching  towards  the 
north,  with  an  army,  to  aid  them  ^against  the  Scots,  Hotspur  Was 
marching  through  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  proclaiming  that  Richard 
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was  alive.  At  Burton-upon-Trent,  Henry  heard  the  news  of  the  revolt. 
The  prince  of  Wales  was  on  the  Welsh  borders,  and  joined  his  forces  to 
those  of  his  father  before  the  army  of  Henry  entered  Shrewsbury,  on  the 
20th  of  July.  Hotspur  had  been  joined  by  Douglas  and  his  Scots  ;  and  by 
his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  with  a  body  of  Cheshire  archers.  Glen- 
dower  was  on  his  march  from  Carmarthenshire ;  but  the  rapid  movement 
of  Henry  to  the  west  brought  the  royal  troops  in  the  presence  of  the 
northern  army  before  the  Welsh  chieftain  could  unite  his  forces  with  those 
of  his  confederates.  Under  the  walls  of  Shrewsbury  lay  the  insurgents. 
They  retired  a  short  distance  to  Hateley  Field,  about  three  miles  from 
Shrewsbury.  This  is  a  plain  of  no  large  extent,  with  a  gentle  range  of 
hills  rising  towards  the  Welsh  border.  The  Northumberland  archers,  who 
had  done  such  terrible  execution  at  Homildon-hill,  now  drew  their  bow- 
strings against  their  English  brothers.  The  troops  of  Henry  recoiled 
before  their  slaughtering  arrows,  and  before  the  charge  which  Percy  and 
Douglas  led.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  (ace  ; 
but  the  valiant  youth  continued  to  fight  where  the  battle  was  strongest. 
For  three  hours  the  field  was  contested  with  obstinacy.  Hotspur  at  length 
fell.  His  death  struck  a  panic  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  brave  followers. 
The  straggling  Welsh,  who  had  joined  the  battle,  fled  to  the  woods  and 
hills.  The  gallant  Douglas  was  taken  prisoner,  and  few  or  none  of  his 
Scots  escaped  alive.  On  that  Hateley  Field,  where  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand men  were  engaged  on  each  side,  one  half  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  earl  of  Worcester,  the  baron  of  Kenderton,  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon, 
were  amongst  the  prisoners  delivered  to  the  king.  They  were  executed  as 
traitors  at  the  market-cross  of  Shrewsbury.  The  earl  of  Northumberland 
was  marching  his  retainers  through  Durham  when  he  received  the  news 
of  the  result  of  the  battle.  He  hurried  back  to  his  castle  of  Warkworth, 
and  disbanded  his  men.  The  earl  was  commanded  to  appear  before  the 
king  at  York.  Henry  was  too  politic  to  be  unnecessarily  severe ;  and  the 
elder  Percy  escaped,  even  without  a  forfeiture. 

In  1404,  Glendower  had  so  successfully  asserted  his  power  that  the  French 
government  concluded  a  treaty  with  him  as  "  Owen,  prince  of  Wales." 
On  the  11th  of  March,  1405,  Henry  of  Monmouth  obtained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  Welsh  at  Grosmont.  But  this  success  had  no  decisive 
result.  The  king  was  again  about  to  enter  the  principality  with  a  large 
force,  when  a  new  revolt  broke  out  in  the  north  of  England.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  Bardolph,  and  Scrope, 
archbishop  of  York,  confederated  to  place  the  earl  of  March  on  the  throne. 
The  earl  of  Westmoreland  entrapped  two  of  the  chief  of  the  northern 
confederates  into  his  hands — Scrope  and  Nottingham.  The  archbishop 
and  the  earl  were  beheaded.  Northumberland  and  Bardolph  escaped  to 
Scotland.  The  execution  of  the  archbishop  was  an  offence  against  the 
Church,  and  the  pope  issued  a  temporary  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  his  death.  That  sentence  was  after- 
wards withdrawn.  After  the  execution  of  Scrope  and  Nottingham,  Henry 
successfully  besieged  Prudhoe  and  Warkworth,  the  castles  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland ;  and  took  Berwick,  which  had  been  delivered  by  Nor- 
thumberland to  the  Scots.     The   unhappy  Percy  and  Lord  Bardolph 
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wandered  about  for  two  yean,  endeavouring  to  organise  resistance  to 
Henry's  consolidating  power.  In  1407  there  was  some  discontent  in  Eng- 
land, through  the  king's  demand  for  subsidies  ;  and  Percy  and  Bardolph 
then  ventured  into  Northumberland,  raised  their  tenantry,  and  risked  a 
battle  with  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  at  Bramham 
Moor,  near  Tadcaster.  Northumberland  closed  his  unhappy  career  by 
falling  in  battle ;  and  Bardolph,  after  being  taken  prisoner,  died  of  his 
wounds. 

During  the  reign  of  the  insane  king,  Charles  VI. ,  the  kingdom  of  France 
was  a  prey  to  the  rival  factions  of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy. 
In  1407  Orleans,  the  brother  of  the  king,  was  murdered  by  his  cousin  of 
Burgundy,  who  justified  the  deed,  and  became  master  of  the  state.    The 
young  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  married  to  Isabella,  the  widow  of 
Richard  II.,  who  died  in  1409,  took  as  a  second  wife  the  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Armagnac     This  count  became  the  chief  of  the  Orleanists,  who 
thenceforward  were  called  the  Armagnacs.    The  young  duke  of  Orleans 
demanded  justice  for  the  death  of  his  father.     The  duke  of  Burgundy 
solicited  aid  from  the  king  of  England,  who  sent  him  eight  hundred  men- 
at-arms  and  a  thousand  bowmen.  This  assistance  turned  the  scale  in  favour 
of  Burgundy.     But  in  1412  the  Armagnacs  offered  better  terms  to  Henry, 
by  agreeing  to  acknowledge  him  as  duke  of  Aqnitaine.     The  two  factions 
at  last  agreed  upon  a  peace.    But  Henry  sent  an  army  into  Normandy 
under  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  ravaged  Blaine  and  Anjou, 
and  finally  retired  to  Gascony,  having  received  a  large  payment  as  the  cost 
of  his  expedition. 
Henry  1Y.  died  on  the  12th  of  March,  1413,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
Henry  of  Monmouth  appears  to  have  had  considerable  authority  during 
the  life-time  of  his  father.    Henry  IY.  had  been  for  some  time  in  failing 
health,  and  the  son  was  naturally  at  hand  to  assist  in  the  public  service. 
In  1410  he  was  made  captain  of  Calais,  and  president  of  the  council.    He 
was  proclaimed  king  on  the  21st  of  March,  1418,  and  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  on  the  9th  of  April,  being  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.     A  parliament  having  been  summoned  by  writ,  met  at  Westmin- 
ster on  the  15th  of  May.    The  king  met  his  Lords  and  Commons  with  an 
aspect  of  love  and  conciliation.    He  restored  the  son  of  Henry  Percy  to 
his  family  inheritance,  and  he  liberated  the  earl  of  March  from  prison. 

In  the  first  year  of  Henry  Y.  the  prelates  resolved  to  take  measures  against 
one  of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  Lollards,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  called 
lord  Cobham.  He  had  been  the  private  friend  of  the  king  when  prince  of 
Wales,  and  Henry  tried  to  induce  him  to  recant.  Oldcastle  was  inflexible  ; 
and  the  king  then  caused  him  to  be  arrested.  On  the  25th  of  September 
the  undaunted  knight  was  "brought  before  the  synod,  and  there  pleaded  his 
cause  with  vigour  and  ability.  He  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  was 
handed  over  to  the  secular  power.  The  king  granted  his  ancient  friend  a 
respite  of  fifty  days  from  the  fiery  penalty  which  awaited  him  ;  and  during 
that  ]>eriod  Oldcastle  escaped  from  his  prison  in  the  Tower.  Rumours  now 
went  forth  of  a  fearful  plot  to  destroy  all  religion  and  law  in  England ; 
and  in  the  overthrow  of  king,  lords,  and  clergy,  to  make  all  property  in 
common.     It  was  stated  that  in  the  fields  of  St.  Giles's  twenty-five  thou- 
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land  insurgents  were  to  meet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 
At  midnight  on  the  7th  of  January,  1414,  the  king  went  forth  from  the 
city  gates  with  a  mighty  array,  to  encounter  this  army  of  desperate  rebels. 
He  found  about  eighty  persons.  Others  were  surprised  near  Hornsey. 
Many  of  these  unfortunate  people  were  immediately  executed ;  and  Sir 
Roger  Acton,  a  friend  of  Oldcastle,  also  suffered  on  the  10th  of  February. 
Within  a  few  months  a  pardon  was  proclaimed  to  all  the  Lollards  for  the 
conspiracy,  excepting  Oldcastle  and  eleven  others.  Still  prosecutions  went 
on  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  king  pardoned  many  so  prosecuted  after 
they  had  been  convicted.  It  was  three  years  before  the  vengeance  of  the 
Church  fell  on  Oldcastle.  He  was  taken  in  1418,  while  Henry  was  in 
France ;  and  was  burnt,  under  the  declaration  of  the  archbishop  and  his 
provincial  synod  that  he  was  an  incorrigible  heretic. 

Within  a  year  from  his  accession  Henry  suddenly  put  in  a  claim  to  the 
crown  of  France,  in  renewal  of  the  old  claim  of  Edward  IIL  Upon  the 
rejection  of  this  claim  the  king  of  England  made  the  most  unreasonable 
demands,  under  the  threat  that  if  they  were  not  acceded  to  he  would  take 
arms  to  enforce  his  right  to  that  crown.  The  French  government  made 
great  concessions,  and  agreed  to  marry  Catherine,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.,  to  Henry,  with  a  large  dower.  The  English  king,  how- 
ever, was  not  satisfied,  and  on  the  16th  of  April;  1415,  he  announced  at  a 
great  council  his  determination  to  recover  "  his  inheritance," 

On  the  18th  of  June  Henry  set  out  from  Westminster,  having  appointed 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  during 
his  absence.  Whilst  the  king  was  at  Southampton,  before  starting,  a 
conspiracy  against  him  was  discovered,  which,  according  to  some  accounts, 
was  instigated  by  the  French  court  The  conspirators  were,  the  king's 
oousin,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  brother  to  the  duke  of  York  (Rutland); 
lord  Serope,  who  was  Henry's  familiar  Mend ;  and  8ir  Thomas  Grey  of 
Heton.  A  jury  was  summoned  for  their  trial  by  the  sheriff  of  South- 
ampton, who  found  Cambridge  and  Grey  guilty  of  treason,  and  Serope  of 
having  concealed  the  knowledge  of  their  purposes.  Cambridge  and  Serope 
claimed  to  be  tried  by  their  peers.  By  the  lords  then  at  Southampton, 
who  formed  a  court  for  their  trial,  they  were  convicted ;  and  they  suffered 
death  on  the  5th  of  August    Grey  had  been  previously  executed. 

The  truce  with  France  expired  on  the  2nd  of  August  On  the  13th 
Henry  landed  without  resistance  at  Harfleur,  and  on  the  17th  moved  to 
the  siege  of  the  town.  We  now  hear  of  guns  as  well  as  of  engines  in  an 
TtngKA  siege.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  undermine  the  town  of  Har- 
fleur ;  but  there  were  counter-mines ;  and  the  miners  met  and  fought 
underground.  The  siege  went  on  with  various  fortune ;  but  the  besieged 
showed  no  symptom  of  surrender.  Disease  now  began  to  make  frightful 
ravages  in  the  English  camp.  On  the  15th  of  September  died  Richard 
Oomrteuay,  bishop  of  Norwich  ;  and  on  the  18th  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  The 
garrison,  however,  agreed  to  surrender  on  the  22nd  of  September,  if  they 
ware  not  previously  relieved.  No  relief  came,  and  Harfleur  was  yielded 
up  on  that  22nd  of  September,  with  great  ceremony.  The  siege  had  lasted 
thirty-six  days.  On  the  23rd,  Henry  entered  the  town,  and  went  barefoot 
to  the  church  of  St  Martin,  to  offer  a  solemn  thanksgiving  for  his  success. 
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Phe  bulk  of  the  inhabitants— women,  children,  and  poor— were  compelled 
to  depart,  hat  without  any  indignity ;  and  the  principal  burghers,  with 
many  knights  and  gentlemen,  were  allowed  to  leave  the  place,  making 
oath  to  surrender  themselves  at  Calais  in  the  following  November.    On 
the  5th  of  October,  the  king  held  a  connciL     He  was  strongly  urged  to 
return,  with  the  remnant  of  his  force,  to  England  by  sea.    The  success  at 
Harfleur  had  been  bought  at  a  terrible  cost.    Besides  a  large  number 
killed  in  the  siege,  a  much  greater  number  of  the  army  had  died  of 
dysentery  in  that  district  of  overflowing  marshes.    Five  thousand  more 
were  so  sick  that  they  were  unable  to  proceed.    Many  had  deserted.    The 
king  made  the  desperate  resolve  of  marching  to  Calais.    On  the  9th  of 
October  the  little  army  went  forth  from  Harfleur,  with  eight  days*  pro- 
visions.   Henry  published  a  proclamation,  "that  no  one,  under  pain  of 
death,  should  burn,  lay  waste,  or  take  anything,  excepting  victuals  and 
necessaries."    The  line  of  march  was,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast, 
towards  the  Somme.    On  Sunday,  the  13th,  they  reached  Abbeville.    The 
bridges  over  the  Somme  were  all  destroyed,  and  the  broad  marshes  added 
to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  ford.    The  slender  stock  of  provisions  was 
now  becoming  exhausted.     After  a  march  of  seven  days  they  passed 
Amiens,  and  slept  that  night  at  the  village  of  Bovea.    On  the  17th  of 
October  they  reached  a  plain  near  Corby.     Here  the  king  executed  a 
soldier  who  had  stolen  the  pix  out  of  a  church.    Here,  too,  he  gave  the 
famous  order  that  each  archer  should  provide  himself  with  a  stake,  sharp* 
ened  at  each  end,  to  plant  in  the  ground  when  about  to  be  attacked  by 
^▼alry.     On  the  18th,  a  ford  was  discovered  near  Nesle,  and,  with  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  the  whole  army  crossed. 

On  the  10th  of  September  the  king  of  France  took  the  Oriflamme  at  St. 
-Denis,  and  departed  for  Normandy.     He  was  soon  surrounded  by  princes 
•™  great  lords,  with  their  men-at-arms.    As  Henry  marched  onward  by 
i-eronne  the  roads  were  found  trodden  "  as  if  the  French  had  gone  before 
™»  m  many  thousands."     On  the  24th  the  English  army  arrived  at 
her^57'  **  P61***  discipline.    A  branch  of  the  Canche,  the  Ternoise,  was 
about0*0?36**  wit^01lt  difficulty.  The  French  army  was  on  the  rising  ground 
villus*  /^J^f  distant.    From  Blangy  there  is  a  gentle  ascent  towards  the 
land   aho^  7taiaoAcelle8.    The  plain  of  Agincourt  is  a  considerable  table- 
this  plain     ^ru^e  f*°m  Maisoncelles.     The  route  to  Calais  lay  through 
plain,      q'       .  e  vQJage  of  Agincourt  is  covered  by  a  wood  towards  the 
toy  a  woool^0?*8  Agincourt  is  another  village,  Tramecourt,  also  covered 
men  upon  th        ^&wn  on  the  25th  of  October,  king  Henry  drew  up  his 
in  one    j^      °  open  ground  near  Maisoncelles.     His  little  band  was  formed 
"£***#  the  ar  h      men'at'aTms  in  the  centre,  with  wings  on  the  left  and 
before  thexn       era  being  posted  between  the  wings,  with  their  stakes  fixed 
*nne<l  men  1»   "^  party  that  went  into  the  village  of  Agincourt  found  no 
of  ^tteco^6'6,    Another  party  of  archers  were  concealed  in  the  village 
*he  route  toQ^j    The  French  army  was  in  three  lines,  completely  covering 
The  atlvanejz***^  ^tween  the  two  woods  of  Agincourt  and  Tramecourt. 
five  thonaajj^     £&*«/   of  »bout  eight  thousand  knights  and  esquires,  and 
Ule  greater  ijaj?V6  Am»*^*',e<*   archers  and  cross-bow  men,  was  composed  of 
*^^  <*f  the     French  nobility.    The  main  body  was  crowded  in 
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prodigious  numbers,  the  lines,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  being 
twenty  men  in  depth.  The  moat  probable  estimate  of  the  French  numbers 
is  that  they  were  ten  times  as  many  as  the  English,  The  two  armies 
passed  several  hours  without  a  movement  on  either  side.  At  length  the 
English  began  to  advance.  The  archers  went  boldly  on  to  meet  the  mailed 
chivalry.  Onward  rushed  the  thousands  of  horsemen  to  break  the  line  of 
the  hardy  yeomen.  The  sharpened  stakes  were  planted  in  the  earth ;  and 
the  archers  shrank  not  from  the  charge.  The  arrows  again  flew  ;  and  the 
horses,  becoming  unmanageable  from  their  wounds,  the  knights  were  driven 
back  upon  the  van,  which  they  threw  into  confusion.  The  king  now 
advanced  with  his  main  body.  A  deadly  conflict  ensued.  The  archers 
threw  away  their  bows,  and  fought  with  sword  and  bill.  The  second 
French  line  was  soon  reached  ;  and  here  again  the  contest  became  more  a 
slaughter  than  a  battle.  The  enormous  numbers  of  the  French  were  the 
chief  cause  of  their  destruction.  Their  heavy  armour  was  an  incumbrance 
instead  of  a  defence.  The  rear  division,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  first 
and  second  division,  took  to  flight  In  three  hours  this  terrible  fight  was 
over.  Few  were  left  alive  for  ransom.  In  a  momentary  alarm  Henry 
ordered  a  massacre  of  all  the  prisoners.  He  stopped  the  carnage  when  he 
found  that  the  danger  was  imaginary.  On  the  part  of  the  English,  the 
duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  were  slain,  with  some  hundreds 
of  inferior  degree.  Of  the  chivalry  of  France,  the  flower  perished. 
Seven  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  eight  thousand  gentlemen  of  Franco 
fell  in  that  field  of  carnage.  Henry  slept  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
October  at  Maisoncelles.  The  next  day,  he,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  many  other  noble  prisoners,  went  his  unmolested  way  to  Calais. 


CHAPTER  X. 

great  victory  of  Aginconrt  was  publicly  known  in  London  on  the 
29th  of  October.  Henry  remained  at  Calais  till  the  17th  November. 
When  the  king's  ship  sailed  into  the  port  of  Dover,  the  people  rushed  into 
the  sea,  and  bore  their  hero  to  the  shore.  He  entered  London  in  solemn 
procession  on  the  2Srd  of  November. 

The  war  was  carried  on  in  Normandy ;  and  the  French  made  descents 
on  the  English  shores  of  the  Channel  Harfleur  was  besieged  in  June, 
141*  ;  and  the  English  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  when. 
it  was  relieved  from  blockade  by  the  capture  of  the  large  carracks  and  other 
vessels  that  kept  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  Meanwhile  Henry  had  accural 
the  alliance  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Tne  feuds  of  the  Burgundians  and 
the  Armagnacs  were  as  violent  as  ever,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  most 
intolerable  oppression  of  the  people  by  the  reigning  faction  under  the  con- 
stable, Araagnac.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  the  real  head  of  this  party,  wa* 
shut  up  m  the  castle  of  Pontefract,  solacing  his  long  captivity  in  England 
by  the  composition  of  verses  which  entitle  him  to  rank  amongst  the  best 
French  poets  of  hb  age.    The  inrane  king  passed  his  life  in  &tuoos  indif. 
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fbrence  to  all  around  him ;  and  the  court  of  the  queen  exhibited  a  licen- 
tious profusion,  the  more  disgusting  from  its  contrast  with  the  universal 
wretchedness. 

On  the  23rd  of  July,  1417,  the  king  of  England  again  embarked  with  a 
mighty  army  at  Southampton.  It  was  more  numerous  and  more  power- 
fully equipped  than  the  force  which,  two  years  before,  had  landed  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  consisting  of  forty  thousand  men,  with  miners  and  ordnance.  At 
this  crisis,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  marching  upon  Paris,  resolved  upon 
the  extermination  of  the  faction  which  held  the  government.  Henry 
landed  at  Tonque,  near  Harfleur ;  and  shortly  after  went  on  to  besiege  Caen, 
which  city  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  4th  of  September.  Many  other 
fortresses  in  Normandy  speedily  submitted ;  and  Henry  went  into  winter 
quarters.  The  French  government,  distracted  with  the  movements  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  made  no  effectual  resistance  to  the  English.  Henry 
continued  to  secure  one  fortress  after  another ;  and,  holding  his  court  at 
Caen,  confiscated  the  estates  of  Norman  lords,  and  bestowed  them  upon  his 
English  followers. 

The  summer  of  HI  8  was  a  terrible  season  for  France.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy had  retreated  from  before  Paris  in  the  previous  year  ;  for  his  par- 
tisans in  the  city  had  been  expelled,  and  the  count  of  Armagnac  had  the 
young  dauphin,  Charles,  in  his  hands,  as  well  as  the  unhappy  king.  The 
queen  had  been  deprived  of  her  power,  as  regent,  and  had  been  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Tours.  Suddenly  the  duke  of  Burgundy  appeared  before  Tours ; 
delivered  the  queen  from  captivity ;  and  received  from  her  the  appointment 
of  governor-general  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  end  of  May  there  was  a  fearful 
massacre  of  the  Armagnacs  by  an  infuriated  Paris  mob ;  and  many  of  them 
were  held  as  prisoners.  On  the  12th  of  June,  there  was  a  cry  that  the 
terrible  duke  was  at  the  gates ;  but  the  people  shouted  for  Burgundy ;  and, 
breaking  open  the  prisons  and  private  houses  where  the  Armagnacs  were 
confined,  massacred  fifteen  hundred  victims  in  one  morning.  Amongst 
them  was  the  count  of  Armagnac.  On  the  14th  of  July  the  queen  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  entered  Paris  in  triumph. 

The  rule  of  Henry  in  Lower  Normandy,  which  he  had  nearly  conquered, 
was  mild  and  conciliating.  He  abolished  the  odious  tax  en  salt,  and  set  a 
limit  to  illegal  exactions.  But  the  people  of  Rouen,  into  which  city  large 
numbers  of  armed  men  had  been  thrown  under  the  command  of  chiefs  who 
had  retired  before  Henry,  resolved  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  invader. 
The  English  invested  the  city  on  the  30th  of  June.  Henry  set  about  the 
reduction  of  the  place  upon  a  system  far  more  efficacious  than  any  sudden 
assault.  On  the  land  side  he  dug  deep  ditches ;  and  he  fortified  his  lines 
with  towers  and  artillery.  The  land  approach  was  completely  blockaded. 
The  islands  of  the  Seine  above  Rouen  were  filled  by  him  with  troops.  The 
stream  was  barricaded  with  iron  chains ;  and  immediately  above  the 
town  he  formed  a  bridge  of  boats  manned  with  archers.  He  soon  com- 
pelled the  surrender  of  the  castle  on  the  hill  of  St.  Catherine.  Below 
Rouen  he  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  Seine  by  his  armed  vessels  ; 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  guarded  by  a  powerful  fleet.  For  twenty 
weeks  the  devoted  people  beheld  the  gradual  approach  of  famine.  The 
population  consisted  of  a  hundred   and  fifty  thousand  souls.     At  lost 
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the  garrison  surrendered  on  the  19th  of  January,  1419,  and  the  soldier* 
marched  forth  without  arms,  engaging  not  to  serve  against  the  king  for 
one  year. 

There  were  two  authorities  in  France,  who  refused  to  unite  in  repulsing 
their  common  enemy.  The  dauphin  held  a  court  and  parliament  at  Poitiers; 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  ruled  at  Paris.  In  the  mean  time  Henry  continued 
to  advance  towards  the  capital.  A  truce  was  at  length  concluded  by  him 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  of  France 
and  the  king  of  England  should  have  a  meeting.  In  July,  1419,  the 
quoon,  the  princess  Katherine,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  came,  without 
the  king,  to  Meulan,  on  the  Seine  ;  and  here  Henry  met  them,  with  great 
state  on  either  side.  Although  the  English  king  professed  himself  anxious- 
for  an  alliance  with  a  lady  so  fair  and  gracious  as  the  princess,  he  demanded 
the  complete  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  The  negotiations  were 
again  broken  off.  The  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  now  made  some 
show  of  reconciliation  ;  and  within  a  week  after  the  conference  at  Meulan, 
they  agreed  to  terms  of  union.  With  the  same  boldness  as  he  displayed 
when  mot  by  divided  councils,  Henry  marched  on  towards  Paris. 

On  the  23rd  of  July,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
wont  to  the  capita),  which  was  completely  undefended.  On  the  29th, 
nows  camo  that  the  English  had  taken  Pontoise.  The  court  removed  from 
Paris,  to  which  tho  troops  of  Henry  were  rapidly  approaching.  The  dau- 
phin solicited  another  interview  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  matters  of 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  The  place  appointed  was  the 
bridge  of  Montcreau.  The  dauphin  was  in  a  sort  of  lodge  in  the  centre  of 
tho  bridge  when  the  duke  advanced.  They  had  each  taken  oaths  pledging 
the  safety  of  the  other.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  left  his  attendants  a 
little  behind  him  ;  and  as  he  bent  his  knee  to  the  dauphin,  he  was  struck 
down  and  quickly  murdered  ;  the  servants  of  the  duke  being  immediately 
surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  armed  men.  The  dauphin  gave  out  that  the 
duke  offered  insult  and  violence  to  him  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tho  treacherous  murder  was  premeditated,  and  the  mode  of  accomplish- 
ment resolved  upon.  The  heir  of  the  crown  of  France  was  at  this  time 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

Philip,  the  son  of  the  murdered  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  France,     He,  immediately  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  sought  an  alliance  with  Henry  of  England.    The  terms  of  a  treaty 
were  arranged  ;  which  was  finally  concluded  at  Troves,  on  the  21st  of  Kay, 
1420.    Tho  king  of  England  was  to  receive  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Katherine  ;  to  be  immediately  regent  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  be  recog- 
nised as  successor  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Charles  VX     When  the 
torus  of  the  treaty  were  announced  to  the  parliament  and  other  authorities 
of  Paris*  the  highest  eulogium  was  pronounced  upon  the  king  of  England 
as  a  lover  of  peace  and  justice,  a  protector  of  the  poor,  a  defender  of  the 
Church.    Hi*  people  were  encouraged  by  these  statements  to  hope  for 
sen*  happy  termination  of  their  niiarri«L     The  marriage  of  Henry  with 
the  ptinaess  of  France  was  celebrated  at  TYo\vs»  on  the  ind  of  June. 

TV  bridal  month  of  Henry  and  his  fair  qu**n  was  passed  in  besieging 
Stn*.  and  Heat*™**,  and  Vilfcncuve.  Wa  these  were  taken,  Melon 
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besieged  for  font  months.  After  its  surrender  on  the  18th  of  November, 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Paris ;  and 
the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom  gave  a  solemn  approval  of  the  treaty  of 
Troyea.  At  the  beginning  of  1421  King  Henry  held  a  parliament  at 
Rouen.  Immediately  after,  Henry  and  his  queen  went  to  England  ;  and 
on  the  23rd  of  February,  Katharine  was  crowned  at  Westminster. 

The  peace  of  Troyes  was  approved  by  the  lft?gli»fr  parliament,  and  the 
Commons  granted  a  subsidy  to  continue  the  war.  But  the  first  statute  of 
this  parliament  shows  that  the  laurels  which  Henry  acquired  were  obtained 
at  the  price  of  the  depopulation  of  the  country ;  and,  even  in  this  season 
of  popular  excitement,  there  was  a  petition  complaining  of  tho  intolerable 
burden  of  the  war. 

The  king  and  his  queen  were  making  a  progress  through  the  kingdom, 

and  hadarrived  at  York,  when  news  came  which  speedily  called  back  Henry 

to  Franca.  He  had  left  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  as  his  lieutenant 

in  Normandy.    Anjou,  which  recognised  the  authority  of  the  dauphin, 

was  invaded  by  the  duke ;  and  at  Beauje,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  he  was 

surprised  in  his  work  of  wasting  the  country  by  a  great  force  of  Anjevins, 

aided  by  several  thousand  Scottish  auxiliaries  under  the  earl  of  Buchan, 

the  second  son  of  the  regent  of  Scotland.    The  duke  was  slain  ;  and  the 

greater  number  of  his  vanguard  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.    The 

English  archers,  however,  came  up,  and  drove  the  French  and  Scots  from 

the  field.    Henry  set  sail  from  Dover,  and  landed  at  Calais  on  the  12th  of 

June.     He  was  accompanied  by  the  young  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  been 

sixteen  years  a  captive  in  Windsor  Castle.    Many  Scottish  knights  also 

joined  Henry,  whose  force  consisted  of  four  thousand  men-at-arms,  and 

twenty-four  thousand  archers. 

After  several  minor  successes,  King  Henry,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 

the  people  of  Paris,  undertook  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Meaux,  about  thirty 

niiles  from  the  capital    The  commander  of  the'place,  known  as  the  Bas- 

t*ra  of  Vaurua,  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  count  of  Armagnac,  in 

wvenge  for  whose  death  he  carried  on  a  partisan  warfare  with  a  ferocity  of 

^^c^eTe11  tho8e  times  of  bloodshed  furnished  few  examples.       Henry 

strength-  *°  Sn?>due  thia  brigand.     But  Meaux  was  a  place  of  remarkable 

siege  H*  *  ***?  **  Was  8e?en  montns  t*fore  it  was  wholly  taken.     In  this 

afW'ara^E»         "^wal  of  his  best  captains,  amongst  whom  were  the  earl 

demic  aickn  P  *U^  *0n*  ^n*or^  >  an(*  ****  mett  were  8W0P*  a^av  DV  an  ePi" 

was  decaxtitrt^j    ^  ****  *°6  garrison  was  starved  out ;  and  the  commander 

of  the  jnoate*    *     ^  ***c  8mTena*er  °*  Meaux  the  English  became  masters 

Henry  had  bUn**  °f  France  to  ^  norta  of  ***•  ho]n'     The  ^ueen  of 

to  join  her  h*?6  ***"*  *  BOn'  and  8^e  cam6  ^^  to  France»  ^^  ner  infant» 

Whitsuntide  US?aDd  in  ***"***•     There  was  a  short  season  of  festivity  at  the 

CSaeru      ife   h°**® '  an<*  *^en  tne  ^kg  flet  ollt  to  ra*8e  *^°  sie*C  °f 

bore  up  ^gainf?  {0/  9ome   time  been  labouring  under  a  disease,  which  he 

and  difficuJtV    **^  ***e  «axne  iron  will  that  made  him  front  every  danger 

^  brother    th°*  **Tf*Lr&~       ^  Corbeil  he  became  too  ill  to  proceed  ;  and 

concert  with  tfc    ^9   °^    ^e^ord1  took  the  command  of  the  army,  in 

to  the  Bois  da  -&•  ^0    **^  -^Ugundy.     Henry  was  carried  back  on  a  litter 

**0c«m«^-         It  soon  became  evident  that  his  malady,  what- 
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ever  it  might  be,  was  beyond  the  medical  skill  of  those  days  to  arrest  or 
cure.  The  English  who  surrounded  the  bed  of  the  dying  man  saw  the 
same  composure  which  he  had  always  shown  in  the  battle-field.  Ho  com- 
mended his  child  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  desiring 
the  earl  of  Warwick  to  be  his  tutor.  His  brother  of  Gloucester  he  wished 
to  be  guardian  of  England.  He  advised  that  the  regency  of  France  should 
be  offered  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  but  in  the  event  of  his  refusal  to  the 
duke  of  Bedford.  Above  all,  he  urged  that  no  peace  should  be  concluded 
with  the  dauphin,  unless  Normandy  were  ceded  in  absolute  sovereignty 
to  the  English  crown. 

Henry  V.  died  on  the  31st  of  August,  1422,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  age.  The  devoted  attachment  to  him  of  the 
English  in  France  was  expressed  in  funeral  solemnities  more  than  usually 
significant  of  real  sorrow.  A  fleet  waited  to  convey  the  body  and  the 
mourners  to  Dover,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  warrior  and  statesman 
was  finally  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Henry  V.  was  undoubtedly  a  prince  of  eminent  talents,  with  a  zealous 
though  erring  sense  of  religious  obligation.  His  negotiations  show  that  his  real 
policy  towards  France  was  to  recover  what  had  been  lost  after  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny  ;  and  that  his  demand  of  the  French  crown  would  have  been  soon 
abandoned  had  not  the  distractions  of  France  offered  an  irresistible  temp- 
tation  to  his  enthusiastic  ambition.  His  bravery,  fortitude,  and  perseve- 
rance won  the  admiration  of  the  English  people ;  and  his  career,  though 
misdirected  by  the  lust  of  conquest,  was  not  without  its  national  benefit. 
From  his  time  there  was  no  dream  in  Europe  that  the  English  might  be 
subjugated. 

When  the  death  of  Henry  V.  became  known  in  London,  some  of  the 
leading  peers  assembled,  and  issued  writs  for  a  new  parliament.  Gloucester 
claimed  to  be  regent  according  to  the  desire  of  his  brother ;  but  the  lords 
resisted  that  claim,  saying  that  the  king  could  not  grant  governance  of 
the  land  to  any  person  except  while  he  lived  ;  and  Gloucester  was  only 
allowed  to  be  chief  of  the  council,  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
with  the  name  of  protector  and  defender. 

In  less  than  two  months  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  Charles  VI.,  king 
of  France,  also  died.  At  the  funeral  solemnities  at  St  Denis,  the  herald 
cried  aloud,  "Long  life  to  Henry,  king  of  France  and  England,  our 
sovereign  lord."  There  were  now  two  kings  in  France — an  infant  in  Paris, 
with  a  regent  who  governed  north  of  the  Loire  ;  and  the  dauphin,  alike  the 
object  of  party  hatred  and  party  adulation,  who  was  crowned  at  Poitiers  as 
Charles  VII.  ;  and  who  ruled  or  influenced  most  of  the  provinces  south  of 
the  Loire.  Brittany  at  first  remained  neutral  in  this  great  quarreL  Bur- 
gundy was  with  the.  English. 

The  more  important  of  the  early  contests  between  the  regent  Bedford, 
and  Charles  VII.,  were  the  battle  of  Crevant,  in  1423,  where  the  carl  of 
Salisbury  signally  defeated  the  earl  of  Buchan,  commanding  an  allied  army 
of  French  and  Scots  ;  and  the  battle  of  Verncuil,  where  Bedford  utterly 
routed  the  French  army.  The  duke  of  Bedford  married  a  sister  of  the 
dnkc  of  Burgundy ;  and  he  negotiated  a  marriage  between  another  sister  of 
that  duke,  and  the  duke  of  Brittany.     But  these  friendships  were  soon 
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endangered  by  the  rash  passions  of  the  dnke  of  Gloucester.  Jacqueline 
of  Hainanlt  was  the  soYireign  lady  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  and 
Hainanlt.  She  was  first  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
who  died  whilst  dauphin  ;  and  she  was  then  wedded  to  the  dnke  of  Bra- 
bant, kinsman  to  the  dnke  of  Burgundy.  Eloping  from  her  husband  she 
went  to  England ;  and  obtaining  a  divorce  from  the  anti-pope  married  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  claimed  her  large  territorial  possessions,  and 
landed  fire  thousand  men  at  Calais  to  support  his  claim.  Hainanlt  became 
the  seat  of  a  new  war.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bedford  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  disputants ;  but  Gloucester  was  obstinate,  and  bitterly 
quarrelled  with  Burgundy.  In  spite  of  the  joint  remonstrances  of  Bedford 
at  Paris,  and  the  parliament  in  England,  he  led  an  army  into  Holland  ; 
and  the  English  in  France  began  to  take  the  side  of  their  rash  countryman. 
The  question  was  finally  settled  by  the  pope  declaring  the  marriage  of 
Gloucester  void  ;  and  he  eventually  consoled  himself  by  marrying  Eleanor 
Cobham,  a  lady  of  humble  rank  and  spotted  reputation.  From  that  time, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  cooled  towards  the  English  alliance.  Gloucester, 
when  he  returned  to  England,  engaged  in  a  fierce  quarrel  with  his  uncle, 
Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  chancellor,  who  was  one  of  the 
illegitimate  brothers  of  Henry  IV.  On  an  October  night  of  1426,  Glou- 
cester sent  for  the  mayor  of  London,  and  directed  him  to  have  the  city 
strictly  watched.  The  next  morning  Beaufort  came  from  his  palace  in 
Southwark,  with  archers  and  men-at-arms,  and  assaulted  by  shot  and 
missiles  the  gate  of  London-bridge,  which  was  closed  against  him.  The 
citizens  were  supporters  of  Gloucester.  In  the  dread  of  civil  war,  the 
duke  of  Bedford  came  over  to  England ;  and  a  parliament  was  held  at 
Leicester,  where  the  members  were  ordered  to  appear  without  arms.  Glou- 
cester exhibited  articles  of  accusation  against  the  bishop,  the  principal  of 
which  were,  that  he  wanted  to  seize  the  young  king's  person,  and  that  he 
sought  to  kill  the  protector  and  excite  a  rebellion.  A  reconciliation  was 
enforced  by  arbitrators.  Beaufort  resigned  the  chancellorship,  and  went 
abroad.    The  pope  bestowed  on  him  the  red  hat. 

In  accordance  with  the  will  of  his  dying  father,  the  boy  Henry,  when 
six  years  old,  was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  This 
companion  in  arms  of  Henry  V.  was  fitted  to  train  his  son  to  all  knightly 
qualities,  and  thus  to  form  a  character  the  very  opposite  to  that  of 
Henry  VI.  His  appointment  as  tutor  to  the  king  was  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Council ;  and  he  was  to  instruct  his  pupil  in  all  things 
worthy  to  be  known,  nurturing  him  in  the  love  and  fear  of  his  Creator, 
and  in  hatred  of  all  vice.  Warwick  held  this  office  till  the  king  was 
sixteen ;  and  he  applied  to  the  Council  for  powers,  which  were  granted,  to 
hold  the  pupil  under  the  strictest  discipline,  even  after  he  had  been 
crowned  king  in  1429. 

In  1427,  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  sustained  a  severe  defeat, 
and  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Montargis.  But  the  cause  of 
Charles  VII.  was  little  advanced  by  this  partial  good  fortune.  His  adhe- 
rents were  quarrelling  amongst  themselves.  Many  of  the  nobles  who  had 
supported  him  now  deserted  a  prince  whose  treasurer  declared  he  had  only 
four  crowns  in  his  coffer.    K early  all  the  fortresses  on  the  right  bank  of 
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the  Loire  had  been  surrendered  without  defence.  The  people  were  enduring 
famine  and  disease.  The  English  were  approaching  to  besiege  Orleans. 
If  that  city  fell,  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire  would  be  open  to  them. 
The  inhabitants  prepared  for  its  defence  with  unwonted  zeal.  They 
destroyed  their  suburbs,  that  their  enemy  might  have  no  lodgment ;  and 
they  erected  strong  forts,  particularly  that  of  the  Tournelles,  which, 
defending  the  bridge,  secured  the  communication  of  the  city  with  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loire.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1428,  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
pitched  his  camp  to  the  south  of  Orleans,  and  within  a  week  commenced 
an  attack  upon  the  bulwark  of  the  Tournelles,  which  was  finally  taken. 
The  inhabitants  then  raised  another  bulwark  on  an  isle  of  the  river,  and 
cannonaded  the  English  camp.  Dunois  and  La  Hire,  the  bravest  of  the 
French  chivalry,  arrived  with  reinforcements.  The  English  lost  their 
best  commander,  Salisbury.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  now  succeeded  to 
the  command  ;  and  the  siege  was  pursued  with  a  perseverance  as  re- 
markable as  the  defence.  The  great  extent  of  Orleans  prevented  its 
complete  blockade ;  and  supplies  were,  from  time  to  time,  thrown  in  for 
the  relief  of  the  besieged.  Reinforcements,  too,  continued  to  arrive.  To 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  besieging  army,  the  duke  of  Bedford  had 
dispatched  an  immense  convoy  with  provisions  from  Paris.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  cut  off  this  supply.  The  convoy,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Fastolf,  was  attacked,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1429,  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  garrison  of  Orleans,  and  by  a  body  of  French  and  Scots 
commanded  by  the  count  of  Clermont.  The  attack  was  ill-devised  ;  and 
was  commenced  without  a  proper  concert  amongst  the  French  leaden. 
Their  force  of  eight  thousand  men  was  defeated  by  fifteen  hundred 
English.  This  was  called  the  battle  of  Herrings,  vast  quantities  of  this 
lenten  food  forming  part  of  the  supplies. 

The  line  of  English  forts  round  Orleans  was  gradually  extending,  and 
the  fall  of  the  city  seemed  inevitable.  Bedford  and  Burgundy  quarrelled 
about  the  expected  prey,  and  Burgundy  withdrew  his  troops,  and  left  the 
English  to  continuo  the  siege  alone. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Domremy,  near  Vaucouleurs,  dwelt  a  little  cultivator, 
named  Jacques  d'Arc,  with  his  wife  Isabel.  They  had  a  daughter,  Joan, 
who  was  remarkable  for  her  early  piety.  Her  talents  were  considerable ; 
but  she  had  received  no  education.  Joan's  enthusiastic  nature  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  united  impulses  of  religion  and  patriotism;  and  in  her 
solitary  meditations  she  began  to  see  visions  and  to  hear  voices.  From 
time  to  time  she  told  what  she  had  seen  and  heard.  "  My  voices  have 
instructed  me  " — "  My  voices  have  commanded  me,"  were  her  expressions. 
Before  1429,  Joan  was  entirely  persuaded  that  she  had  a  power  given  her 
to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Charles  VII.  Her  pretensions  were  at  last 
listened  to  by  some  of  her  neighbours,  and,  escorted  by  two  gentlemen, 
she  set  off  for  the  court.  She  forwarded  a  letter,  which  she  dictated,  to 
Charles,  and  at  length  received  permission  to  proceed  to  Chinon.  Here 
she  arrived  after  eleven  days'  travel.  Her  fame  had  gone  before  her.  At 
last  she  overcame  the  difficulties  of  approaching  the  king.  From  that 
moment  when  she  publicly  announced  her  mission  at  the  court  of  Charles, 
many  things  which  she  most  probably  did  through  her  own.  shrewd  sense 
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were  accounted  miraculous.  Every  ostensible  precaution,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  imposture.  Her  honest  life  was  fully 
proved  ;  and  in  the  conviction  of  her  sanctity,  learned  doctors,  prudent 
■counsellors,  and  bold  warriors,  agreed  that  the  Maid  should  be  confided 
in.  A  suit  of  armour  was  prepared  for  her ;  and  she  indicated  where  a 
sword  could  be  found,  behind  the  altar  of  a  church,  at  Fierbois.  At  the 
head  of  a  Urge  force,  she  set  out  for  Orleans,  having  authority  for  its 
command  over  the  best  knights  of  France. 

An  hour  after  sunset  on  the  29th  of  April,  Jeanne  d'Arc  rode  into  Orleans 
mounted  on  a  white  horse,  her  standard,  on  which  was  a  figure  of  the 
.Redeemer,  being  borne  before  her.  The  next  day  a  herald  from  the 
Maid  presented  himself  at  the  English  camp.  Another  herald,  from  the 
commander  of  the  French,  declared  that  if  the  messenger  of  Joan  re- 
ceived any  harm,  it  should  be  visited  upon  the  English  prisoners.  The 
soldiers  of  Suffolk  and  Talbot  looked  on  in  terror  and  amazement,  when, 
on  a  tower  lacing  the  Tournelles,  a  form  appeared  in  shining  armour,  and 
bade  them  depart  if  they  would  avoid  misery  and  shame.  William  Glas- 
dale,  the  commander  of  the  Tournelles,  reviled  the  maiden,  and  told  her  to 
go  back  to  her  cows.  "Your  men  will  be  driven  to  retreat,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "but  you  will  not  live  to  fly  with  them."  The  French  waited 
for  succours  from  other  garrisons,  before  they  attempted  any  great  opera- 
tions against  the  besiegers.  When  these  succours  were  at  hand,  Joan  rode 
forth  with  her  banner,  at  the  head  of  the  French  knights  and  soldiers, 
followed  by  the  people  of  the  town.  The  besiegers  looked  on  with  wonder ; 
but  there  was  no  resistance.  When  she  returned  at  night,  she  threw  her- 
self  exhausted  on  a  bed.  Awakened  by  a  noise,  she  cried  out,  "  My  arms ! 
my  horse  I "  She  rushed  into  the  street,  mounted  with  her  banner,  and 
rode  alone  to  the  spot  where  she  heard  the  clamour.  A  rash  sortie  had 
been  made  ;  and  the  assailants  were  driven  back.  When  they  saw  the 
white  horse  and  the  banner  of  the  Maid,  they  shouted  for  joy,  and  followed 
her  out  of  the  gate  into  the  besiegers'  lines.  After  an  engagement  of  three 
hours,  the  English  fort  was  taken  and  set  on  fire.  Joan  had  fought  with 
the  courage  and  address  of  the  most  accomplished  knight.  The  terror 
-of  the  English  after  this  sortie  from  the  Burgundy  gate  became  more 
universal.  The  next  day  the  Maid  and  the  chiefs  crossed  the  Loire  in 
a  boat,  and  led  an  attack  upon  a  fortification  on  the  left  bank.  Joan 
was  slightly  wounded,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  field.  When  she  re- 
turned into  Orleans,  she  told  the  chiefs  that  she  had  much  to  do  on  the 
morrow.  Without  any  concert  with  the  French  leaders  she  rose  early  in 
the  morning,  and  went  forth  with  a  tumultuous  crowd  to  the  Burgundy 
.grte.  It  was  abut  against  her  egress.  The  governor  was  compelled  to 
open  it,  and  she  rode  out,  followed  by  soldiers  and  a  great  multitude. 
Their  counsel  being  thus  rejected,  the  French  knights,  with  their  men* 
at-arms,  reluctantly  followed.  Bnt  their  prudence  was  soon  laid  aside  in 
the  din  of  battle.  The  river  had  been  crossed  by  Joau,  and  she  had  com* 
menced  an  assault  on  the  Tournelles,  the  great  fort  held  to  be  impregnable. 
The  artillery  from  its  walls  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  assailants ;  but  the 
wonderful  Maid  was  always  ready  with  her  rallying  cry.  She  was  the  first 
to  mount  the  rampart  by  a  ladder.    An  arrow  struck  her,  and  she  fell  into 
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the  ditch.  She  was  carried  off;  and  after  a  few  natural  tears  drew  the 
shaft  out  of  her  shoulder,  and  knelt  in  prayer.  The  attack  had  lasted  four 
hours,  and  nothing  had  been  gained.  The  retreat  was  sounded.  Joan 
implored  Dunois  not  to  move.  Her  standard-bearer  had  remained  near 
the  spot  whence  the  Maid  was  borne  away.  The  lord  of  Daubon,  who  was 
against  a  retreat,  took  the  standard,  and  with  another,  descended  into  the 
ditch ;  and  waving  the  well-known  sign  of  victory,  the  French  rallied 
round  him.  Seeing  what  was  taking  place,  Joan  went  forward  to  claim 
her  standard.  The  English,  who  had  seen  her  borne  off  wounded,  felt  a 
new  alarm.  The  French  advanced  again  to  the  attack  of  the  fort.  From 
the  other  bank  the  people  of  Orleans  were  storming  the  Tournelles.  The 
English  were  now  between  two  assaults.  Thus  surrounded,  the  soldiers, 
with  Glasdale,  their  commander,  were  retreating  into  the  main  defence 
upon  a  wooden  bridge,  when  a  cannon-ball  struck  it,  and  the  commander 
and  his  men  fell  into  the  stream,  and  were  drowned.  The  prophetic  words 
of  the  Maid,  when  Glasdale  reviled  her,  were  accomplished.  There  was 
now  no  chance  of  resistance  to  the  impassioned  assaults  of  the  French. 
The  English  threw  down  their  arms,  and  were  slaughtered,  drowned,  or 
taken  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand.  No  aid  came  from  the 
panic-stricken  camp  ;  and  the  Maiden  passed  over  the  repaired  bridge  into 
the  city,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  whilst  every  steeple  sent  forth 
its  peals  of  gratulating  bells,  and  at  every  church  Te  Deum  was  sung  on 
that  night  of  victory.  The  next  morning,  Sunday  the  8th  of  May,  the 
English  marched  out  from  their  forts  at  break  of  day,  and  formed  in  order 
of  battle  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  city.  Their  standards  were  displayed ; 
the  trumpets  sounded;  but  they  turned  their  faces  from  Orleans.  The 
siege  was  at  an  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assign  any  miraculous  powers 
to  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  accounting  for  her  wonderful  success.  She  honestly 
believed  herself  inspired  by  Heaven,  and  she  infused  into  others  that 
belief.  An  enthusiast  herself,  she  filled  a  dispirited  soldiery  and  a  de- 
spairing people  with  enthusiasm.  The  great  secret  of  her  success  was  the 
boldness  of  her  attacks,  when  military  science  reposed  upon  its  cautious 
strategy. 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  duke  of  Alencon,  and  the  chiefs  who  had 
defended  Orleans,  arrived  before  Jargeau,  which  Suffolk  occupied.  The 
English  earl  had  come  out  with  his  garrison  to  offer  battle.  The  French 
had  arrived  in  haste,  but  they  were  driven  back.  But  at  the  command  of 
the  Maid  they  returned  to  the  attack,  and  Suffolk  retired  within  his 
walls.  The  bombardment  of  the  town  continued  for  three  days ;  when  a 
breach  having  been  made,  Joan  led  the  assault.  Jargeau  fell,  and  Suffolk 
was  a  prisoner.  On  the  18th  of  June  was  fought  the  battle  of  Patay.  The 
English  fled  from  the  terrible  banner  that  had  been  first  seen  at  Orleans  ; 
and  the  lords  Talbot  and  Scales  were  made  prisoners.  The  hasty  retreat 
of  Fastolf  brought  upon  him  the  undeserved  imputation  of  cowardice ;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  at  Corbeil,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
riband  of  the  garter. 

At  this  juncture,  the  duke  of  Bedford  secured  the  doubtful  co-operation 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  raised  an 
army  in  England  for  a  crusade  against  the  heretics  of  Bohemia,  turned  over 
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his  troops  to  the  regent  of  France,  to  war  against  the  Armagnacs,  and  to 
make  new  efforts  against  the  enchantments  which  had  given  them  power 
to  resist  the  long  triumphant  bravery  of  the  English.  They  took  the  field 
with  new  hopes.  Onward  went  the  Maid,  upon  her  resolved  design  that 
Charles  VII.  should  be  crowned  at  Rheims.  On  the  28th  of  June,  twelve 
thousand  Frenchmen  marched  out  of  Gien,  to  traverse  a  country  whose 
towns  and  fortresses  were  held  by  English  and  Burgundians.  They  reached 
Troyes,  and  encamped  before  the  town.  After  six  days  of  inactivity,  Joan 
advised  an  assault.  The  famous  standard  was  displayed,  and  the  terrified 
garrison  surrendered  the  place.  The  French  army  went  on,  and  took 
Chalons  without  resistance.  After  some  delay,  the  gates  of  Rheims  were 
opened,  and  on  the  17th  July,  Charles  was  crowned  in  its  ancient  church. 
There  were  few  nobles  present  The  Maiden  stood  with  her  standard  be- 
fore the  altar.  The  expense  of  the  coronation  amounted  only  to  twenty- 
four  Parisian  livres.  Charles  then  went  on  towards  Paris,  receiving  the 
submission  of  many  towns  on  his  march.  Joan  thought  her  mission 
accomplished ;  and  earnestly  desired  to  return  to  her  father  and  mother, 
to  keep  their  herds  and  flocks.  Her  counsels  now  became  vacillating. 
Sometimes  Charles  retreated  and  sometimes  marched  forward.  Bedford 
had  sent  him  a  challenge  to  meet  in  the  open  field,  couched  in  the  most 
opprobrious  terms  ;  and  he  was  moving  rapidly  to  bring  the  French  to  an 
engagement  The  two  armies  suddenly  met  at  Senlis ;  and  for  three  days 
a  battle  was  vainly  expected.  Each  army  then  took  its  own  way, — Bedford 
for  Normandy,  which  had  been  entered  by  a  hostile  force  under  the  con- 
stable Richemont.  Charles  marched  on  to  Paris.  On  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber an  assault  was  made  at  the  Faubourg  St  Honors'.  The  intrepid  Joan, 
though  she  had  lost  confidence  in  her  miraculous  voices,  displayed  her 
wonted  courage.  She  scaled  the  walls ;  but  was  wounded,  and  fell  into 
the  fosse.  Crawling  out  from  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  she  again 
waved  her  standard.  The  old  confidence  in  her  powers  had  deserted  the 
French ;  and  the  attack  was  repulsed.  Charles  retreated  to  the  Loire. 
The  succeeding  winter  was  passed  by  the  king  at  Bourges.  In  the  spring 
the  army  moved  to  the  relief  of  Compiegne,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  Joan  got  into  the  town,  and  the  same  day  headed 
a  sortie.  She  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  carried  to  the  Burgundian 
quarters.  , 

For  four  months  Joan  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Beaurevoir,  near 
Cam  bray.  She  was  a  prisoner  of  war  to  tho  Burgundians.  She  was  finally 
delivered  to  the  English  in  their  city  of  Rouen.  The  university  of  Paris 
urged  her  trial  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal ;  and  at  length  letters 
patent  were  issued  in  the  name  of  Henry  VI.,  in  which  it  was  stated  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  public  opinion,  and  at  the  especial  request  of  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais  and  the  university  of  Paris,  she  was  to  be  given  up  to 
the  bishop,  to  be  examined  and  proceeded  against  under  his  authority. 
She  was  subjected  for  several  months  to  the  most  searching  interrogatories. 
At  fifteen  examinations  she  was  never  disconcerted,  but  answered  every 
question  with  perfect  frankness.  Heresy  and  schism,  meriting  the  pun- 
ishment of  fire,  were  declared  to  be  found  against  her.  The  university  of 
Paris  ratified  the  articles  of  accusation.     On  a  public  scaffold  at  Rouen  the 
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sentence  of  condemnation  wu  read  to  her  by  the  bishop  of  Beanvais.  Her 
courage  deserted  her ;  Mid  the  expressed  hsr  contrition  and  submission. 
Her  sentence  of  burning  at  the  stake  was  then  to  be  commuted  to  perpe- 
tual imprisonment.  She  waa  taken  back  to  prison,  but  after  two  days  her 
confidence  returned  ;  and  she  re-affirmed  her  belief  that  her  Voices  cams 
from  God  ;  and  that,  not  understanding  what  the  adjuration  was  she  had 
been  called  upon  to  sign,  aha  had  signed  in  the  four  of  being  burnt.  In 
the  old  market -place  of  Rouen  a  pile  of  wood  was  built  up  ;  and  round  it 
a  scaffold  waa  erected,  where  prelates  and  noblea  might  sit  to  behold  the 
death  of  the  heroic  girl  There  sat  cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  bishop  of 
Beauvaia.  Joan  waa  dragged  to  the  pile  ;  the  fatal  cap  of  the  Inquisition, 
with  the  words  "  heretique,  relapse,  apostate,  idohUre,"  was  placed  on 
her  head  ;  the  fire  waa  kindled.     Her  laat  word  was  "  Jesus." 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1*30,  Henry  VI.  made  his  public  entry  into 
Paris,  and  waa  crowned  at  Notre  Dame.  Ho  returned  to  England  in 
February,  1431  ;  and  rode  into  London,  amidst  as  profuse  end  laboured 
jMigoantry  as  had  welcomed  his  father  from  AgincourL  Whilst  these 
follies  were  enacted  in  England,  Harfleur  waa  recaptured  by  the  French. 
The  alliance  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  fast  slipping  away.  Every  year 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  national  party  in  France.  At  every  conference 
for  peace  the  demands  of  Charles  VII.  became  enlarged.  At  the  congress 
of  Arras  in  143S,  the  French  would  only  agree  to  cede  Normandy  and 
Guionne,  to  be  held  as  fiefs,  all  other  possessions  and  all  claim  to  the 
crown  being  surrendered.  The  conditions  were  refused,  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  abandoned  the  KagHah  alliance,  and  made  a  separate  treaty 
with  Charlea  Til.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  steadily  upheld  the 
will  of  his  heroic  brother,  died  at  this  critical  period.  Paris  was  retaken 
by  Charles  in  1436  ;  and  the  English  were  expelled.  Successes  in  Nor- 
mandy, under  the  duke  of  York  and  Talbot,  only  prolonged  the  final 
issue.  After  twenty-five  yean'  captivity  tlm  duke  of  Orleans  was  released 
from  his  prison  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  war  continued  a  few  jean 
longer ;  and  then  a  tmco.  Henry  was  married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou  in 
1445  ;  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  and  the  consequent  truce 
waa  the  surrender  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  Normandy  waa  soon  conquered, 
then  Maine,  the  key  to  its  possession,  was  gone.  Gascony  yielded  to  the 
French  in  1451 ;  and  after  the  last  of  the  great  English  captains,  the 
dreaded  Talbot,  fell  at  Castillon  in  H58,  Bordeaux  was  taken. 

In  1440,  on  the  Tuesday  before  Midsummer,  a  priest  called  air  Richard 
Wyche,  a  vicar  of  Essex,  ni  burnt  on  Tower-bill  for  heresy.  In  the 
rgynien,  Soger  Bolingbroke,  and  Thomas 
hen's  chapel  were  accused  of  treason,  upon 
ist  of  the  duchess  of  Gloucester,  they  had 
le  lung,  which  they  placed  before  the  fire, 
ould  pine  and  die.  Bolingbroke  waa  a  man 
pursuit  of  astronomical  studies.  Toe  duchess 
isry.  Bolingbroke  was  examined  before  the 
i  interesting  chronicle,  written  before  1471, 
it  bis  necromancy  "  at  the  starring  of  the 
r  what  should  fall  of  her,  and  to  what  estate 
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she  Bhould  come."  Thia  "necromancy"  was  evidently,  from  this  description, 
the  usual  process  of  that  age,  and  of  much  later  times.    They  were  casting 
the  nativity  of  the  duchess.    Dame  Eleanor  was  then  cited  to  appear  before 
certain  bishops  of  the  king's,  and  others,  in  St  Stephen's  chapel,  on  the 
22nd  day  of  July.    Bolingbroke  and  Southwell  were  indicted  as  principals 
of  treason,  and  the  duchess  as  accessory.     The  duchess  was  brought  before 
an  ecclesiastical  commission  in  October,  when  she  submitted  herself  to  the 
correction  of  the  bishops ;  and  on  the  9th  of  November  she  was  condemned 
to  perform  all  the  humiliations  of  penance  in  the  streets  of  London  on 
three  several  days.    She  was  confined  at  Calais  and  the  Isle  of  Man  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life.     Bolingbroke  was  tried  at  Guildhall  for  high 
treason,  and  executed  with  the  accustomed  cruelties.    Southwell  died  in 
the  Tower  before  the  time  appointed  for  his  trial.    That  the  whole  affair 
was  an  infamous  conspiracy  for  political  purposes  there  can  be  little  doubt 
The  great  ecclesiastics  were  at  this  period  the  moving  power  of  the 
government     In  1445,  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  crowned  queen  of  England. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  negotiated  the  marriage,  now  came  to 
strengthen  the  party  of  Beaufort  in  the  government      The  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  the  only  man  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  queen  and  of  the  favourite.    A  parliament  was  called  to  be  held  at 
Cambridge,  at  the  beginning  of  1447  ;  but  the  place  of  meeting  was  after- 
wards changed  to  Bury  St  Edmunds.    There  was  a  secret  order  issued 
for  armed  men  to  be  attendant  there  on  the  king.    The  duke  of  Gloucester 
was  in  his  place  as  peer  on  the  10th  of  February,  when  the  usual  formali- 
ties were  gone  through.    On  the  11th  he  was  arrested  by  the  high  con- 
stable of  England,  and  his  attendants  were  seized  and  sent  to  different 
prisons.     They  were  only  thirty-two  in  number,  for  he  came  without  the 
large  retinues  which  the  great  had  generally  in  their  train  when  danger 
was  apprehended.     At  the  end  of  seventeen  days,  Humphrey  of  Gloucester 
waa  found  dead  in  his  bed.    His  death  was  accomplished,  there  can  be 
J *J|f  .doabt»  oy  secret  murder.    His  great  adversary,  Henry  Beaufort, 
<ued  nz  weeks  after  him,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

of  !ta^cftf!'   d?ke  of  York'  th«  «on  of  Bicnard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  and 

his  father  w     "I?***  rf  Mm,lnd  Mortimer,  was  about  five  years  old  when 

in  1424  hox^  ^^^ded  in  1415.     Upon  the  death  of  Edmund  Mortimer, 

--of  Lionel '^u^  Representative  of  the  posterity  of  two  sons  of  Edward  III. 

succeeded  to"**       thW  *an»  and  of  Mmund,  the  fifth  son.     In  1425,  he 

and  Edmund         tfflei  *°d  J**886*™™  of  hia  uncles,  Edward,  duke  of  York, 

Wood  conaeaiL***1  of^aroh'  ^ving  been  relieved  from  the  corruption  of 

in  hi#h  ©fflc£fc  ^t  tb°  aJI°god  treason  of  his  father.     He  was  employed 

was  concluded  Zi^W/    antU  1444,  when  he  wss  recalled,  and  the  peace 

w4*nh<ie**x*>yed  the  power  of  the  English.    In  1449,  York 
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was  sent  as  lieutenant  of  Inland,  to  quell  a  rebellion  there.     His  firmness, 
justice,  and  moderation  won  the  favour  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  had  become  the  real  ruler  of  England  as  the  head 
of  the  queen's  party.  He  is  described  by  contemporary  historians  as 
crafty,  avaricious,  and  despotic;  surrounding  the  king  with  his  own 
creatures,  and  irritating  the  people  by  inordinate  exactions.  Insurrections 
took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  of  which  the  alleged  object  was 
the  punishment  of  the  obnoxious  favourite  of  the  queen.  The  Commons 
appear  to  hare  proceeded  against  this  powerful  minister  in  the  same  spirit 
of  determined  animosity.  In  January,  1450,  they  requested  his  committal 
to  the  Tower,  and  subsequently  exhibited  a  bill  of  impeachment  against  him. 
On  the  17th  of  March  he  was  brought  before  the  king  at  Westminster,  many 
lords  being  present ;  and  there,  denying  the  truth  of  the  charges  against  him, 
he  knelt  down  and  submitted  himself  to  the  king's  rule  and  governance,  to 
do  with  him  according  to  his  pleasure.  The  result  of  this  concerted  scheme 
was  the  banishment  of  Suffolk  for  five  years ;  in  this  way  avoiding  the 
impeachment  of  the  Commons.  The  duke  hastened  from  London ;  and 
thus  escaped  the  popular  fury  in  the  capital.  He  remained  in  Suffolk  till 
the  end  of  April ;  and  then  sailed  from  Ipswich.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  a 
large  vessel  of  war  came  in  sight  of  the  duke's  ship;  and  upon  a 
summons  of  the  commander,  the  duke  went  on  board  her.  He  was  there 
arraigned  upon  the  impeachments,  and  found  guilty.  He  was  then  taken 
into  the  boat,  and  beheaded  with  a  rusty  sword,  by  the  lowest  of  the  ship's 
company. 

In  the  holiday  week  of  Whitsuntide,  1450,  there  was  an  encampment 
on  Blackheath  of  many  thousand  Kentish  men,  who  had  gathered  together 
to  demand  redress  of  grievances.  Their  leader  was  John  Cade,  "naming 
himself  John  Mortimer."  This  assembly  kept  the  field  for  several  weeks ; 
and  the  city  of  London,  at  that  time,  was  friendly  towards  them.  Their 
pretonsions  were  set  forth  in  fifteen  articles,  addressed  to  the  king  and 
parliament.  A  considerable  force  was  raised  to  disperse  the  insurgents, 
but  they  retreated  to  Sevenoaks ;  and  there,  on  the  27th  June,  defeated  a 
detachment  that  had  been  sent  against  them,  killing  the  commander,  sii 
Humphrey  Stafford.  Their  success  appears  to  have  alarmed  the  king's 
council ;  and  Lord  Say,  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  ministers,  was  sent  to 
the  Tower.  Henry  himself  removed  to  Kenilworth.  Two  days  after 
Cade  resumed  his  camp  at  Blackheath,  the  king's  forces  having  dispersed. 
On  the  1st  of  July  the  insurgents  entered  South wark,  and  on  the  2nd  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  opened  to  them.  On  the  3rd  the  mayor  and  justices 
were  sitting  at  Guildhall.  Cade  commanded  that  lord  Say  should  be 
brought  from  the  Tower,  and  arraigned  before  this  court ;  but  the  noble* 
man  demanded  to  be  judged  by  his  peers.  The  insurgents  seized  him, 
and  at  the  Standard,  in  Cheap,  struck  off  his  head.  At  last  the  citizens 
resolved  to  defend  London  Bridge  against  Cade's  further  entrance  into  the 
city.  During  the  whole  night  of  Sunday,  the  5th  of  July,  assisted  by 
soldiers  from  the  Tower,  they  fought  against  the  insurgents  upon  the 
bridge.  A  truce  was  at  last  agreed  upon  ;  and  the  men  of  Kent  and  their 
captain  withdrew,  upon  a  promise  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  of 
a  general  pardon.     A  proclamation  was,  however,  issued,  offering  the 
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reward  of  a  thousand  marks  for  the  apprehension  of  Cade,  alive  or  dead. 
He  was  finally  taken  by  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  and  being  mortally  wounded, 
died  on  the  way  to  London.  His  head  was  exposed  on  London  Bridge, 
and  the  fonr  quarters  of  his  body  at  Blackheath,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  and 
Gloucester. 

The  spirit  of  revolt  was  widely  spread  in  England  in  this  year.  The 
insurrections  extonded  to  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Wiltshire,  as  well  as  Kent. 
The  disasters  of  the  English  in  France  appear  to  have  caused  mnch  of  the 
popular  hatred  of  the  party  in  power.  The  loss  of  the  French  provinces, 
moreover,  threw  many  needy  adventurers  upon  their  own  country,  and 
contributed  to  the  discontents  of  the  kingdom.  All  these  circumstances 
enhanced  the  popularity  of  the  duke  of  York,  with  whose  house  the  rebels 
associated  the  name  of  their  leader,  Mortimer.  The  governor  of  Normandy, 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  to  whom  the  more  recent  losses  in  France  were 
attributed,  now  arrived  in  England,  and  took  the  management  of  affairs. 
The  Commons  petitioned  the  king  to  Bend  him  to  the  Tower,  but  he  was 
soon  released.  In  February,  1452,  the  duke  of  York  took  up  arms  for  the 
overthrow  of  Somerset.  He  advanced  towards  London  with  his  forces  ; 
and  after  mnch  negotiation,  Somerset  was  ordered  into  custody.  York 
then  disbanded  his  army,  and  went  to  Henry's  tent  unarmed.  As  he  left 
the  king  he  was  arrested ;  and  would  probably  have  been  executed  had 
the  wishes  of  Somerset  and  the  queen  wholly  prevailed.  York  finally 
swore  fealty  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  retired  to  Wigmore,  one  of  his 
castles. 

In  October  1453,  King  Henry  became  totally  incapacitated  for  taking  any 
share  in  that  government  of  which  he  had  long  been  only  the  nominal 
head.  He  remained  at  Windsor  for  many  months,  in  a  condition  of  total 
unconsciousness.  In  the  same  month  his  only  son  was  born  at  West* 
minster. 

From  a  letter  written  at  this  time  we  learn  that,  although  Somerset  was 
under  arrest,  his  influence  was  still  powerful,  and  the  efforts  of  his  party 
unremitting.  His  supporters  were  arming  all  their  servants  and  retainers. 
In  the  meantime,  the  duke  of  York,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  earl  of  March, 
were  coming  to  London,  with  Salisbury,  Warwick,  Richmond,  and  Pem- 
broke, and  a  fellowship  of  good  men. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  14th  of  February,  to  which  the 
great  nobles  had  come  with  such  overwhelming  array,  the  proceedings 
were  conducted  in  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  spirit.  A  deputation  of 
peers  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  king  at  Windsor,  and  inform  him  of 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Kempe,  his  chancellor,  and  of  other  important 
matters.  At  threo  several  interviews,  the  peers  were  satisfied  of  the  king's 
incapacity.  They  then  elected  the  duko  of  York  to  be  "protector  and 
defender  of  the  realm  of  England  during  the  king's  pleasure.'*  The  duke 
held  this  office  till  the  beginning  of  1455,  during  which  period  Somerset 
remained  in  confinement.  But  in  February  of  that  year  it  was  announced 
that  the  king  was  recovered.  Henry  had  begun  to  amend  on  Christmas- 
day.  The  protectorate  of  York  was  necessarily  superseded ;  and  he  was 
also  removed  from  his  important  office  of  captain  of  Calais.  Somerset 
was  released.     York  retired  to  his  estates  in  the  north ;  but  in  the  spring 
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he  marched  towards  London.  The  king  left  Westminster,  on  the  20th 
of  May,  with  Somerset  and  other  nobles,  and  reached  St.  Albans,  with  a 
force  of  about  two  thousand  men,  on  the  22nd.  On  the  same  day  York 
encamped  in  the  fields  near  the  town,  with  three  thousand  men.  The 
professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king  which  York  had  always  employed  were 
still  observed.  The  Yorkists  sent  to  demand  that  Edmund,  duke  of 
Somerset,  "enemy  to  all  the  realm,"  should  be  given  up  to  them.  The 
king  replied  that  by  advice  of  his  council  he  would  not  deliver  him.  The 
king's  forces  were  within  the  town,  which  was  defended  by  strong  barriers. 
The  defences  were  again  and  again  assaulted  by  the  Yorkists  ;  but  they 
were  driven  back.  At  length  Warwick  brought  up  a  strong  force  on  the 
east  side  ;  and  broke  down  the  barriers  and  the  slight  houses,  and  entered 
St  Peter's  Street,  where  the  royal  banner  was  erected.  The  Lancastrian 
leaders,  Somerset,  Northumberland,  and  Clifford,  at  length  were  slain. 
Henry,  as  he  stood  beside  his  banner,  was  wounded  in  the  neck  with  an 
arrow.  Buckingham  and  Sudeley  were  also  wounded.  The  number  slain 
in  this  battle  was  very  small ;  it  was  chiefly  important  in  the  quality  of 
the  leaders  who  fell  on  the  side  of  the  Lancastrians.  The  king  sought 
shelter  in  the  house  of  a  tanner ;  and  there  York  waited  upon  him, 
exhibiting  profound  respect,  and  conducted  him  next  day  to  London.  Th* 
fall  of  Somerset  did  not,  however,  restore  confidence.  The  parliament 
met  in  July  ;  and  a  general  pardon  was  declared  by  statute  for  all  those 
who  had  taken  arms.  In  the  summons  to  this  parliament  there  was  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Yorkists  to  exclude  their  rival  peers.  There 
were  the  same  names  as  in  the  previous  parliament,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  had  fallen  on  the  22nd  of  May.  The  majority  of  the  Lords 
were  Lancastrian.  The  house  of  York  had  its  chief  supporters  amongst 
the  Commons  ;  who  may  be  held  to  have  represented  the  popular  feeling. 
After  a  prorogation  to  November,  the  Commons  proposed  that  "if  the 
king  hereafter  could  not  attend  to  the  protection  of  the  country,  an  able 
person  should  be  appointed  protector."  They  urged  this  upon  the  peers  a 
second  and  a  third  time  ;  and  then  the  king  "  by  the  advice  and  assent  of 
his  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,"  named  "the  duke  of  York  to  be 
protector  and  defender  of  this  land.*'  In  this  appointment  the  rights  of 
the  son  of  Henry  were  especially  cared  for.  It  was  long  after  the  begin* 
ning  of  these  contentions  that  the  people  became  familiar  with  the  notion 
that  the  actual  occupancy  of  the  throne  was  to  be  disturbed  by  the  claims 
of  the  house  of  York. 

There  was  a  partial  recovery  of  the  king's  health  at  the  beginning  of 
1456 ;  and  on  the  25th  of  February  the  duke  of  York's  commission  was 
superseded,  and  he  retired  with  his  adherents  to  the  privacy  of  his  own 
estates.  During  two  years  the  great  quarrel  was  suspended.  At  this 
period  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  appears  to  have  been  utterly  neglected. 
The  coasts  of  the  Channel  were  ravaged  by  French  and  Breton  cruisers  in 
1457  ;  and  the  eastern  coast  was  equally  insecure.  In  1458  King  Henry 
summoned  the  great  nobles  to  a  meeting  in  London,  and  what  the  city 
chronicler  calls  "a  dissimuled  unity  and  concord"  was  accomplished. 
In  the  following  November,  "fell  a  great  debate  between  Richard,  earl 
of  Warwick,  and  them  of  the  king's  house,  insomuch  that  they  would 
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have  slain  the  earl.n  *  He  escaped  to  his  barge,  and  departed  for  Calais. 
His  appointment  as  captain  of  Calais  was  superseded  by  a  writ  of  privy 
seal,  in  favour  of  "the  young  dnke  of  Somerset"  Warwick  refused 
tf>  resign,  saying  that  he  was  appointed  by  authority  of  parliament  t 
On  the  23rd  of  September,  1459,  Salisbury,  the  father  of  Warwick, 
defeated  lord  Audley,  at  the  battle  of  Blore  Heath,  in  Staffordshire. 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  then  joined  the  duke  of  York  near  Ludlow ;  and 
they  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  still  maintained  that  they  were 
in  arms  to  reform  the  government,  but  not  to  overthrow  it.  The  king's 
army  advanced  by  rapid  marches ;  and  on  the  13th  of  October  met  the 
Yorkists,  with  a  greatly  superior  force.  York  was  deserted  by  a  large 
body  of  his  soldiers ;  and  he  immediately  disbanded  his  army,  and  fled  to 
Ireland.  At  a  parliament  held  at  Coventry  on  the  20th  of  November,  the 
Yorkist  lords  who  had  not  surrendered  were  declared  traitors,  and  their 
possessions  were  confiscated.  Salisbury  and  the  young  earl  of  March 
escaped  with  Warwick  to  his  stronghold  of  Calais,  which  he  kept  against 
all  attacks  during  the  spring  of  1460.  At  Midsummer  a  large  force  under 
Warwick  passed  over  from  Calais,  and  landed  in  Kent  As  this  army 
advanced  towards  London  its  numbers  were  so  greatly  increased,  that 
Warwick  entered  the  capital  with  forty  thousand  men.  They  then  marched 
into  the  midland  counties.  On  the  10th  of  July  the  two  armies  met  near 
Northampton.  The  royal  forces  occupied  an  intrenched  position  ;  but  the 
Yorkists  under  Warwick,  Faulconbridge,  and  Edward,  earl  of  March,  broke 
into  the  Lancastrian  camp,  and  the  king's  army  was  utterly  routed.  The 
queen  and  her  son  fled.  Warwick  and  Edward  bowed  before  Henry,  and 
professed  to  hold  him  in  all  reverence.  The  victorious  Yorkists  marched 
to  London  ;  when  the  Tower  was  surrendered  to  them,  and  its  governor, 
lord  Scales,  was  inhumanly  slaughtered  in  his  escape.  There  was  a  change 
of  ministry ;  and  the  duke  of  York  was  sent  for  from  Ireland.  The  par- 
liament assembled  on  the  7th  of  October.  On  the  9th  the  duke  of  York 
was  in  London.  On  the  16th  he  entered  Westminster  in  royal  array  ;  and 
claimed  the  throne.  There  was  a  deliberate  investigation  of  his  genealo- 
gical title,  which,  upon  the  principle  of  direct  succession,  could  not  be 
disputed.  But  the  lords  resolved  upon  a  compromise — that  Henry  should 
retain  the  crown  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  and 
his  heirs  should  succeed  to  it  after  Henry's  death.  The  queen  was  in  the 
north,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Lancastrian  lords. 
Her  proud  spirit  would  yield  to  no  compromise.  In  the  confidence  of 
success  York  left  London ;  and  spent  his  Christmas  in  his  castle  of  Sandal, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  had  a  small  army  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  Somerset 
advanced  with  eighteen  thousand  men  to  invest  the  castle.  Edward  was 
at  Shrewsbury.  York  went  forth  from  his  castle  to  oppose  a  force  treble 
the  amount  of  his  own.  He  was  suddenly  attacked  and  totally  defeated, 
on  the  81st  of  December,  1460.  The  duke  and  his  second  son,  Edmund, 
earl  of  Rutland,  a  youth  of  seventeen  years,  were  both  slain.  The  victory 
of  Wakefield  was  followed  up  by  the  successful  party  with  merciless  exe- 
cutions.    Salisbury  and  other  Yorkists  were  beheaded  at  Pomfret  on  the 
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first  day  of  1461.  In  another  month  the  tide  of  success  was  turned ;  and 
Edward,  now  duke  of  York,  defeated  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Mortimer  s 
Cross,  and  followed  up  his  victory  by  the  same  course  of  executions  as  those 
of  Wakefield.  After  that  triumph,  Queen  Margaret  had  advanced  towards 
London  from  the  north  with  a  great  and  lawless  force.  On  Shrove  Tuesdaf, 
the  17th  of  February,  they  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Albans. 
Warwick  marched  out  of  the  city,  carrying  with  him  poor  King  Henry. 
At  Barnard's  Heath,  near  St.  Albans,  Warwick  was  utterly  routed.  Henry 
was  left  on  the  field,  and  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  queen.  Whilst 
the  army  of  the  north  was  intent  on  plundering  St  Albans  and  the  country 
round,  Edward,  duke  of  York,  whose  forces  had  formed  a  junction  with 
those  of  Warwick,  marched  boldly  into  London,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
as  if  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  had  been  a  victory  for  his  party,  instead,  of  a 
signal  defeat.  In  an  assembly  of  the  peers,  prelates,  and  citizens,  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  Edward  demanded  the  crown.  It  was  resolved  at  this 
council,  that  Henry,  by  joining  the  forces  of  the  queen,  had  set  aside  the 
award  of  the  preceding  October,  and  forfeited  the  throne  of  which  he  had 
been  granted  the  life-occupancy.  On  the  4th  of  March  there  was  a  proces- 
sion to  St  Paul's,  a  speech  from  the  throne,  a  solemn  recognition  before 
the  great  altar  of  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  and  Edward  1Y.  was  king. 
Norfolk  was  gone  to  his  country  to  raise  his  men.  Warwick  marched  out 
of  London  northward  on  the  6th  of  March.  A  great  force  of  foot  followed 
him  on  the  10th.  On  the  12th  Edward  himself  took  the  same  northward 
course.  At  Ferrybridge,  the  advanced  columns  of  the  Yorkists  were 
defeated  in  a  skirmish.  On  the  29th  of  March  the  main  bodies  of  the 
two  armies  were  in  view  of  each  other,  at  Towton,  about  eight  miles  from 
York.  The  army  of  the  Lancastrians,  which  consisted  principally  of  the 
hardy  Northmen  and  Borderers,  has  been  computed  at  sixty  thousand. 
Edward's  army  amounted  to  nearly  fifty  thousand.  The  support  of  the 
people  to  the  Yorkist  cause  was  manifest  in  the  banners  of  the  towns  that 
had  gathered  round  Edward  in  his  march  of  sixteen  days.  On  the  eve  of 
Palm  Sunday  began  the  cruel  battle  of  Towton  at  four  o'clock,  when  the 
armies  joined.  Through  all  that  night,  amidst  a  fall  of  snow,  these  fierce 
men  madly  fought  till  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Then,  thirty-three 
thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  triumph  of  the  Yorkists 
was  complete.  On  the  day  after  the  battle,  the  earls  of  Devonshire  and 
Wiltshire,  with  many  others,  were  beheaded.  The  queen  and  the  hunted 
king  fled  into  Scotland. 

Edward  IY.  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1461, 
by  Thomas  Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  brother  George 
was  then  created  duko  of  Clarence,  and  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester.  The  parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  November.  It  was  a 
parliament  wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  new  dynasty.  Henry  VI.,  his 
queen,  and  their  son,  Lancastrian  dukes,  earls,  knights,  and  esquires 
were  attainted.  Some  abandoned  Henry,  and  made  submission  to  Ed- 
ward. Those  who  were  faithful  had  to  endure  exile  and  misery.  In 
1462,  Queen  Margaret  raised  an  army  of  adventurers  in  France,  and 
landed  on  the  northern  coast  in  October.  The  energetic  king  was  soon  at 
the  head  of  a  great  force.    Margaret  escaped  to  Berwick,  which  had  been 
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surrendered  to  the  Scots  in  the  previous  year.  A  portion  of  her  par- 
tisans had  however  taken  the  strong  fortresses  of  Bamborough,  Alnwick, 
and  Dunstanburgh.  Warwick  arrived  to  besiege  these  castles  ;  and  Barn- 
borough  and  Dunstanburgh  were  snrrendered  by  the  duke  of  Somerset  and 
sir  Richard  Percy,  on  condition  that  they  should  recover  their  rank  and 
their  estates  upon  swearing  fealty  to  Edward.  Alnwick  capitulated.  The 
attainders  of  Somerset  and  Percy  were  repealed  by  the  parliament,  and  their 
lands  restored.  Deserted  thus  by  two  of  her  chief  supporters,  Margaret 
sought  safety  in  her  father's  territory  of  Lorraine.  To  this  date,  probably 
belongs  the  romantic  story  of  the  outlaw,  who  helped  the  queen  and  her 
son,  then  about  eleven  years  old,  to  escape  from  their  pursuers. 

In  1464,  Margaret  was  again  in  Scotland.  Percy  and  Somerset  had  gone 
over  to  their  old  friends,  and  were  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  Scots 
and  exiled  English ;  and  they  again  obtained  the  command  of  the  three 
castles  which  had  been  yielded  to  Edward  in  1462.  Lord  Montacute,  the 
brother  of  Warwick,  the  warder  of  the  east  marches,  went  promptly 
against  the  force  which  Percy  and  Somerset  had  collected.  On  the  25th 
of  April  a  battle  was  fought  at  Hedgeley  Moor,  near  Wooller,  where 
Percy  was  lolled.  On  the  15th  of  May,  Montacute  encountered  the  army 
of  the  queen  near  Hexham.  In  that  decisive  victory  of  Edward's  com- 
mander the  inconstant  or  treacherous  Somerset  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
instantly  beheaded.  Executions,  attainders,  imprisonments  followed. 
The  estates  of  Percy  were  granted  to  Montacute,  who  became  earl  of 
Northumberland.  The  English  government  concluded  at  this  time  of 
success  a  truce  for  fifteen  years  with  Scotland,  in  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  Lancastrians  should  receive  neither  shelter  nor  aid  from  the 
Scots: 

The  same  energy  which  made  Edward  IY.  eminently  brave  and  daring 
in  war  became  wild  licentiousness  in  a  time  of  peace.  His  expenses  were 
unbounded.  He  gave  away  the  forfeited  possessions  of  his  enemies  with  a 
rash  liberality,  and  he  resorted  to  very  dangerous  devices  for  the  supply  of 
his  own  extravagance.  In  1464  he  adopted  the  "  shallow  and  imprudent 
artifice  of  lowering  the  standard"*  of  the  current  coin.  But  his  frank  and 
genial  humour  with  all  sorts  of  men  stood  him  in  the  place  of  many  nobler 
qualities.  At  the  Michaelmas  of  1464,  Edward  avowed  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Woodville,  and  of  Jacquetta,  duchess 
of  Bedford,  and  the  widow  of  sir  John  Grey,  a  Lancastrian,  who  was  killed 
at  the  second  battle  of  St  Alban's.  She  had  two  sons  by  her  first  husband. 
On  the  26th  of  May,  1465,  Elizabeth  was  solemnly  crowned  at  West- 
minster. This  marriage  was  a  politic  step  towards  the  extinction  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  houses.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  that  just  principle  which  had  previously  dictated  the  proclamation  of 
a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  would  submit  to  the  new  government.  But 
the  honours  and  riches  which  were  indiscreetly  showered  upon  the  queen's 
family  provoked  a  bitter  animosity.  Warwick  now  became  estranged  from 
Edward.  The  king  desired  to  marry  his  Bister  to  Charles,  the  heir  of 
Burgundy.    Warwick  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  Charles,  and  he  intrigued 

•  John  Stuart  Mill. 
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with  Lotus  of  France  to  prevent  the  match.  In  1468,  however,  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  marriage  with  Charles,  now  the  reigning  duke,  were  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  princess  Margaret  was  conducted  through  the  streets  of 
London  by  Warwick,  on  her  way  to  embark  for  Flanders.  She  was 
married  near  Bruges  on  the  3rd  of  July. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1469,  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  then  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  was  married  at  Calais  to  Isabel,  the  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  Edward  had  been  decidedly  opposed  to  this  marriage. 
Richard  Neville  had  become  earl  of  Warwick  in  1449,  through  his  mar- 
riage into  the  great  Warwick  family.  He  was  nearly  related  to  the  house 
of  York.  His  personal  character,  his  immense  wealth,  and  his  high  con- 
nections, made  him  in  some  respects  more  powerful  than  the  king  himself. 
He  was  captain  of  Calais,  and  of  Dover,  Warden  of  the  Scottish  Marches, 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Steward. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  marriage  of  Clarence,  there  was  an  insur- 
rection in  Yorkshire,  in  which  the  name  of  Warwick  was  freely  used. 
The  insurgents  demanded  that  the  Woodvilles  should  be  removed  from 
power.  They  defeated  the  king's  army  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at 
Edgecote  near  Banbury  ;  and  the  earl  of  Bivers,  the  queen's  father,  and 
sir  John  Woodville,  her  brother,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  be- 
headed at  Coventry  in  the  following  September.  William  Herbert,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  also  perished  on  the  scaffold.  The  dreaded  earl  now  arrived 
in  England,  with  Clarence,  and  with  Neville,  archbishop  of  York.  There 
appears  little  doubt,  however  the  fact*  is  disputed  by  some  writers,  that 
they  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Edward  at  Honiley,  near  War- 
wick, and  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  Middleham  Castle.  But  there  was  a 
premature  rising  on  the  Scottish  borders  for  the  restoration  of  King  Henry. 
Warwick  now  hastened  to  put  down  that  insurrection.  He  had  destined 
the  throne  for  his  son-in-law  Clarence,  and  this  demonstration  was  incon- 
sistent with  his  plans.  Edward  regained  his  liberty  ;  and  again  there  was 
reconciliation.  In  the  spring  of  1470,  the  people  of  Lincolnshire  were  in 
arms  against  the  government,  and  Warwick  and  Clarence  accepted  the 
king's  commission  to  put  down  the  rebels.  The  king,  by  his  rapidity  of 
movement,  threw  himself  upon  the  insurgents  before  his  false  brother  and 
cousin  had  joined.  He  defeated  them  at  Stamford,  their  cry  being  "  A 
Clarence  1  a  Clarence!  a  Warwick  !"  The  leaders  were  beheaded.  They 
confessed  that  the  duke  and  the  earl  were  the  partners  and  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  their  treason.  The  victory  was  followed  up  by  Edward,  who 
pursued  the  forces  of  Warwick  into  Yorkshire.  They  turned  to  the  west 
and  south  ;  and  the  king  moving  rapidly  after  them,  the  earl  and  the  duke 
got  on  shipboard  at  Dartmouth  with  many  followers,  and  sailed  for  Calais. 
On  the  31st  of  March  they  were  proclaimed  by  Edward  as  traitors.  The 
officer  to  whom  Warwick  had  entrusted  Calais  refused  to  admit  his  captain ; 
and  the  fugitives  were  compelled  to  Bail  for  Normandy,  and  finally  landed 
at  Harfleur.  They  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Louis  at  Amboise.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  wily  king,  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  great  enemy 
Richard  Neville  were  reconciled.  Prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  VL, 
was  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Warwick.  Henry  VI.  was  to  be  restored. 
Edward  was  not  wholly  blind  to  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.     He 
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contrived  to  make  his  brother  comprehend  that  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  was  fatal  to  the  house  of  York,  and  Clarence  promised  that  he 
would  be  faithful  to  Edward's  interest,  and  would  desert  his  present  friends 
upon  the  first  occasion.  At  last,  on  the  ISth  of  September,  1470,  Warwick 
and  Clarence  landed  at  Dartmouth.  Henry  VI.  was  proclaimed  ;  and  as 
the  small  army  of  the  earl  advanced  into  the  country,  it  was  swelled  by 
prodigious  numbers  of  people  who  gathered  under  the  standard  of  the  all- 
powerful  king-maker.  Edward  had  led  his  army  northward  to  suppress  a 
pretended  rebellion  in  Northumberland,  which  was  got  up  as  a  snare. 
His  quarters  were  at  Doncaster ;  where  six  thousand  men,  at  the  prompting 
of  Montacute,  the  brother  of  Warwick,  threw  away  the  badge  of  the  White 
Rose,  and  shouted,  "God  bless  King  Henry."  Edward  was  in  a  fortified 
house ;  but  he  saw  resistance  to  the  approaching  army  of  Warwick  would  now 
be  fruitless.  He  threw  himself  upon  a  horse,  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  was 
on  ship-board  at  Lynn.  The  deliverance  of  Henry  from  his  captivity  was 
accomplished  on  the  6th  of  October,  immediately  after  the  entry  of  the  Lan- 
,  castrian  army  into  London.  In  the  parliament  held  at  the  beginning  of  1 471, 
the  attainders  of  the  Lancastrians  were  all  removed ;  the  Yorkists  were  at- 
tainted ;  and  the  crown  was  settled  on  Henry  and  his  son  Edward,  and  in 
failure  of  issue  upon  the  duke  of  Clarence.  Warwick  and  Clarence  were 
appointed  Protectors  of  the  realm  during  the  minority  of  prince  Edward.  The 
earl  of  Worcester,  Constable  of  England,  was  beheaded  immediately  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Lancastrian  authority.  No  other  death  on  the  scaffold 
is  recorded.  The  country  appears  to  have  quickly  settled  down  into  tran- 
quillity ;  and  the  knights  and  esquires  to  have  changed  their  party  with 
wonderful  celerity.  Edward  had  in  the  train  of  himself  and  his  brother 
Richard,  followers  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  hundred ;  but,  says 
Comines,  "sure  so  poor  a  company  were  never  seen  before."  His  brigs 
were  chased  by  the  Easterlings,  shipmen  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  who  were  a 
piratical  race ;  and  he  ran  his  vessels  ashore  on  the  coast  of-  Holland.  He 
was  well-treated  by  the  governor ;  and  obtained  a  place  of  refuge  at  the 
Hague.  Edward's  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  apprehended 
the  great  earl's  vengeance  if  he  protected  the  outcast,  and  showed  hostility 
to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  He,  however,  at  last  gave  his  relative  some 
secret  succour,  and  Edward  contrived  to  gather  two  thousand  Englishmen 
under  the  White  Rose  banner.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1471,  there  was  a  little 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Flushing,  and  Edward  the  exile  went  on  board  one 
of  the  ships.  On  the  11th  the  little  fleet  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Norfolk. 
They  were  exposed  to  a  furious  storm  for  two  days  and  nights,  which 
scattered  the  vessels,  so  that  the  leaders  were  forced  to  land  separately. 
Edward,  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  went  ashore,  with  a  very  few  fol- 
lowers, at  Ravenspur.  Richard  accomplished  a  landing  four  miles  from 
Ravenspur  ;  and  Rivers  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  There  was  no 
force  at  hand  to  resist  them  ;  and  the  separated  leaders  at  last  joined ;  and 
marched  on,  setting  forth  that  Edward  came  to  ask  only  for  the  inheritance 
of  his  father,  the  dukedom  of  York.  They  proceeded  without  the  slightest 
molestation.  On  the  29th  of  March,  Edward  rested  before  Coventry, 
having  received  some  accession  of  force  on  his  march.  Warwick  was  in 
the  walled  city,  with  six  or  seven  thousand  men.    The  deadly  enemies 
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were  negotiating  for  three  days,  without  avail ;  and  then  Edward  marched 
to  the  town  of  Warwick,  "where  he  was  received  as  king,  and  so  made 
his  proclamation  from  that  time  forward."  Clarence  now  joined  Edward 
with  four  thousand  men.  On  the  6th  of  April  the  Yorkist  army  moved 
to  Northampton,  and  keeping  its  straight  course  for  the  capital,  on  the 
9th  was  at  St.  Alban's.  Neville,  the  archbishop  of  York,  assembled  a 
force  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men  in  London,  and  tried  to  rouse  the 
popular  sympathy  in  favour  of  King  Henry,  but  in  vain.  There  was  no 
resistance.  The  archbishop  obtained  a  conditional  promise  of  pardon; 
and  on  the  11th,  when  Edward  entered  the  city,  and  rode  straight  to 
Paul's,  the  prelate  there  delivered  King  Henry  to  his  great  enemy.  The 
next  day  was  Good  Friday.  On  the  Saturday  Edward  led  his  army  out  of 
London ;  for  Warwick  had  rapidly  followed  him  in  his  march,  and  had 
halted  at  Barnet.  On  that.Easter  eve,  the  13th  of  April,  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Yorkists  encountered  the  outposts  of  the  Lancastrians,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  town  of  Barnet.  Warwick's  main  force  was 
encamped  upon  the  high  ground  about  half  a  mile  beyond.  In  the 
dimness  of  nightfall,  Edward's  army  marched  up  the  steep  hill  upon  which 
the  town  is  built.  The  morning  came,  but  the  obscurity  did  not  vanish. 
In  a  thick  mist,  "Rngliah  against  English  fought  for  three  hours — madly, 
blindly — the  left  wing  of  the  Yorkists,  under  Hastings,  beaten  and  flying, 
whilst  the  king  was  rushing  on  in  the  centre,  unconscious  of  the  discom- 
fiture— the  right  wing  under  Gloucester,  successfully  attacking  Warwick, 
whose  men,  as  Oxford  returned  from  his  pursuit  of  Hastings'  flying 
Yorkists,  mistook  him  for  an  enemy,  and  received  him  with  a  terrible 
discharge  of  arrows.  All  became  confusion.  Warwick  and  his  brother 
Montacute  fell  fighting  on  foot.  Edward  was  completely  master  of  the 
field,  where  seven  thousand  Lancastrians  fell  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
Easter  Day,  the  king  marched  back  to  London,  and  rode  straight  to 
Paul' 8 ;  and  there  was  thanksgiving  and  gratulation,  and  the  poor  dethroned 
Henry,  who  had  been  led  out  to  Barnet,  was  led  back  to  the  Tower. 

Queen  Margaret  had  gathered  a  large  army  of  foreigners  and  exiles  ;  and 
she  landed  at  Weymouth,  on  the  very  day  that  Warwick  had  fallen  at 
Barnet.  There  soon  collected  round  the  queen,  Somerset  and  Devonshire, 
and  other  staunch  friends.  Undaunted  by  the  fall  of  Warwick,  they 
marched  on,  gathering  the  men  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  as  they 
proceeded,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Tewkesbury.  Edward  had 
followed  them,  by  forced  marches,  finding  little  provision  on  his  way,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  May  was  within  three  miles  of  them.  The  armies  met  on 
Saturday  the  4th  of  May.  Strong  in  their  position,  the  Lancastrians  re- 
pulsed the  attacking  army ;  but  Somerset  boldly  led  his  men  into  the  open 
field  by  bye-paths,  and  fiercely  attacked  Edward's  flank.  He  was  unsup- 
ported by  lord  Wenlock,  who  was  to  have  followed  him.  The  king  and 
his  brother  Richard  pursued  their  advantage  with  their  wonted  impe- 
tuosity ;  and  the  unfortunate  remnant  of  the  Red  Rose  were  put  to  flight 
According  to  Polydore  Vergil,  prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  VI.,  was 
brought  before  Edward  IY.  soon  after  the  battle,  and  there  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  the  king's  two  brothers,  and  his  friend,  lord  Hastings.  Other 
accounts  say  that  the  prince  was  slain  in  the  field.    The  victory  of  Tewkes- 
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bury  was  followed  by  the  executions  of  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  other 
Lancastrian  leaders!  who  were  dragged  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  abbey  of 
Tewkesbury,  and  condemnod  to  death  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  find  Richard  of  Gloucester 
a  conspicuous  personage  in  our  historical  relations.  He  was  now  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  From  one  account  he  was  "  little  of  stature,  ill- 
featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  left  shoulder  much  higher  than  his 
right,  hard-favoured  of  visage."  Another  account  says,  "  that  he  was 
of  bodily  shape  comely  enough,  only  of  low  stature." 

On  the  11th,  queen  Margaret  was  brought  to  Edward  at  Coventry,  and 
went  on  to  London  in  the  train  of  the  victor.  The  movements  of  the  king 
were  quickened  by  the  news  of  an  attack  upon  London  by  William  Falcon- 
bridge,  who  had  kept  the  Channel  as  admiral  by  Warwick's  appointment. 
Being  bravely  repulsed  by  the  armed  citizens,  Falconbridge  retired  to 
Blackheath,  and  afterwards  to  Sandwich,  which  he  fortified.  Edward 
arrived  in  London,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  on  the  21st  of  May.  On  the 
22nd,  he  was  on  his  march  towards  Canterbury,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Richard,  who,  within  a  few  days,  received  the  submission  of  Falconbridge. 
On  the  21st  of  May,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  rested  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
That  same  night  king  Henry  died.  Fabyan  writes,  "  of  the  death  of  this 
prince  [Henry  VI.]  divers  tales  were  told :  but  the  most  common  fame 
went  that  he  was  sticked  with  a  dagger  by  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester."  *  The  circumstance  that  Richard  was  in  the  Tower  on  that 
one  night  when  he  rested  in  London,  is  a  slight  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  the  charge  of  the  murder  of  Henry. 

The  great  earl  of  Warwick's  two  daughters  were  the  heiresses  of  his 
anormous  possessions,  which  Clarence  had  no  inclination  to  divide  with 
any  other.  He  concealed  Anne,  the  younger  sister,  from  the  pursuit  of 
Gloucester,  who  was  her  suitor.  Gloucester  contrived  to  outwit  his 
brother,  and  married  Anne.  In  1474,  the  parliament  divided  the  great 
fortune  of  Warwick  between  the  two  royal  brothers,  leaving  the  widow  of 
Warwick  a  very  wretched  provision. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1475,  Edward  sailed  from  Sandwich  with  fifteen 
hundred  men-at-arms,  fifteen  thousand  archers,  and  a  great  number  of 
foot  soldiers  and  artillery.  He  was  bent  on  a  new  conquest  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  had  been  lost  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  The 
parliament  had  voted  supplies  with  profuse  liberality.  The  duke  of 
Brittany  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  promised  their  assistance,  but 
the  latter  gave  the  English  a  cold  welcome  at  Peronne.  Louis  of  France 
sent  a  servant  disguised  as  a  herald  to  the  camp  of  the  English  king. 
Louis  himself  had  no  heralds,  as  other  princes  had.  The  mock  herald 
was  well  received  at  the  English  camp,  and  he  played  his  part  so  well, 
that  a  negotiation  was  opened  through  commissioners.  The  wily  Louis 
feasted  the  English  at  Amiens  ;  sent  Edward  three  hundred  cart-loads  of 
the  best  wines  of  France ;  and  bribed  his  nobles  without  stint.  The  two 
kings  met  at  Pecquigny,  and  there  a  peace  was  sworn  between  them,  upon 
the  conditions,  of  present  and  future  money  payments;  of  a  marriage  between 
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the  son  of  Louis  and  a  daughter  of  Edward ;  and  the  release  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou.  Richard  of  Gloucester  was  the  only  one  of  the  greater  nobles 
in  the  train  of  Edward  who  evinced  displeasure  at  these  negotiations,  in 
which  the  king  of  France  had  cajoled  and  degraded  the  English.  Edward 
came  home  to  an  indignant  people  with  a  disappointed  army.  His  soldiers 
compensated  themselves  for  the  loss  of  plunder  in  France  by  pillaging  their 
own  countrymen.  The  king  went  in  person  with  the  judges  to  try  the 
offenders,  and  hung  every  one  without  mercy  who  was  apprehended  for 
the  least  theft. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  lost  his  wife  by  poison,  and  Charles  the  Rash,  dnke 
of  Burgundy,  perished  in  1477.  That  same  year  the  king  of  Scotland  pro- 
posed that  Clarence  should  marry  his  sister,  and  that  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  Albany,  should  marry  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  King  Edward  under- 
took to  feel  the  dispositions  of  the  persons  interested.  He  found  that  the 
ambitious  Clarence  desired  to  wed  the  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  in  which  desire  he  was  seconded  by  the  widowed  duchess,  her 
step-mother.  Edward  resolutely  opposed  this  scheme,  and  the  brothers 
became  enemies.  At  this  time  two  of  Clarence's  dependants  were  accused 
of  having  designed  by  magic  the  death  of  the  king  and  prince,  and  they 
were  tried  and  executed.  Clarence  asserted  their  innocence  before  the 
council ;  and  was  immediately  arrested  by  the  king,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1478.  The  obsequious  peers  found 
the  imprudent  prince  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
upon  him.  On  the  7th  of  February,  the  Commons,  by  their  speaker, 
demanded  the  execution  of  the  sentence ;  and  within  ten  days  it  was 
announced  that  the  duke  had  died  in  the  Tower.  The  suspicion  that  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  implicated  in  the  condemnation  of  Clarence  rests 
upon  no  evidence  whatever. 

Edward's  daughter  Cecily  was  engaged  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  king  of 
Scotland.  James  III.  was  of  a  contemplative  and  indolent  nature,  and  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  favourites.  The  duke  of  Albany  and  the  earl  of  Mar, 
the  brothers  of  James,  at  last  took  the  lead  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
but  soon  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  king  that  they  aspired  to  the  royal 
authority.  Mar  was  put  to  death.  Albany  escaped  to  France.  At  this 
juncture  James  III.  and  Edward  IV.  quarrelled.  The  marriage  treaty  was 
broken  off;  and  in  1480  there  was  war  between  England  and  Scotland. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  Warden  of  the  Marches,  commanded  the 
English  forces.  The  turbulent  Scottish  nobles  seized  their  king.  Albany 
and  Gloucester  marched  to  Edinburgh ;  and  the  rebellion  and  the  wax 
with  England  were  ended,  by  Albany  swearing  to  be  a  true  and  faithful 
subject,  and  Gloucester  obtaining  the  strong  post  of  Berwick,  which  ever 
after  remained  an  English  possession.  In  1483,  Louis  of  France  broke 
off  the  contract  which  he  had  made  with  the  king  of  England  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Dauphin  and  the  Lady  Cecily.  He  saw  a  more  advantageous 
union  for  his  son  in  the  daughter  of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  Edward  was 
furious,  and  immediately  determined  for  war.  But  he  was  now  enfeebled 
in  mind  and  body  by  long  indulgence  in  every  excess.  A  serious  illness 
succeeded  a  slight  ailment,  and  he  died  on  the  9th  of  April,  1488,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age. 
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At  the  death  of  his  father,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  was  twelve  years 
and  a  half  old.  He  was  residing  in  considerable  state  at  Ludlow  Castle, 
with  a  council,  amongst  whom  were  his  maternal  uncle,  earl  Rivers  ;  his 
half-brother,  sir  Richard  Grey ;  sir  Thomas  V anghan,  sir  William  Stanley, 
sir  Richard  Croft,  and  sir  Richard  Hawte.  The  bishop  of  Worcester,  John 
Alcock,  the  president  of  his  council,  was  the  prince's  preceptor.  The 
queen's  relations  and  friends  were  those  who  exclusively  surrounded  the 
heir  to  the  throne. 

Gloucester  was  in  the  north  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death.  He  went 
to  London  with  a  large  number  of  his  followers,  with  the  alleged  purpose 
of  assisting  at  the  coronation,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  4th  of  May. 
On  the  24th  of  April  Edward  V.  left  Ludlow,  with  Rivers,  Vanghan,  and 
Grey.  They  travelled  on  until  they  reached  Northampton.  There  Glou- 
cester and  Buckingham  arrived  the  same  day ;  but  the  king  had  gone  for- 
ward to  Stony-Stratford,  Rivers  remaining  at  Northampton.  The  dukes 
of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham  passed  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  April  in 
social  companionship  with  Rivers.  The  next  morning  they  surrounded 
him  in  his  inn,  and  arrested  him.  They  then  rode  on  to  Stony-Stratford, 
where  they  found  the  king  and  his  company  just  ready  to  go  forward.  The 
dukes  arrested  lord  Grey  and  sir  Thomas  Vanghan,  and  brought  the  king 
back  to  Northampton.  When  this  news  reached  London  the  queen  took 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster  with  her  second  son.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  council,  Hastings  maintained  that  Gloucester  and  Buck- 
ingham had  commanded  the  arrests,  not  for  the  king's  jeopardy  but  for 
their  own  safety.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Edward  the  Fifth  publicly  entered 
the  city.  The  peers  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  young  king.  At  a  great 
council  of  prelates,  nobles,  and  citizens,  Gloucester  was  appointed  pro- 
tector. Those  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  court  who  had  been  previously 
arrested — Rivers,  Vanghan,  Grey  and  Hawte— were  kept  prisoners  at 
various  castles,  and  were  eventually  beheaded  at  Pomfret.  Buckingham 
received  immediate  rewards  for  his  services.  Appointments  were  heaped 
upon  all  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  protector. 

Lord  Hastings,  the  attached  friend  of  Edward  IV.,  had  gone  along  with 
Gloucester  and  Buckingham  in  the  arrest  of  the  queen's  kindred  and  friends. 
On  Friday,  the  13th  of  June,  many  lords  were  assembled  in  the  Tower, 
arranging  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation.  At  nine  o'clock  the  protector 
entered.  After  talking  a  little  while,  he  begged  the  lords  to  spare  him, 
and  left  them.  In  about  an  hour  he  returned  "all  changed  with  a  wonder- 
ful sour  angry  countenance,  knitting  the  brows,  frowning  and  fretting,  and 
gnawing  on  his  lips,  and  so  sat  him  down  in  his  place."*  The  protector 
after  a  while,  asked  what  they  were  worthy  to  have  that  compassed  his 
destruction  ;  and  Hastings  replied  that  they  deserved  to  be  punished  as 
heinous  traitors.  At  a  signal  from  the  protector,  one  without  the  chamber 
cried  treason.  Immediately  the  room  was  filled  with  armed  men.  Hastings 
and  other  nobles  were  arrested.  "  Then  were  they  all  quickly  bestowed 
in  divers  chambers,  except  the  lord  chamberlain  [Hastings],  whom  the  pro- 
tector bade  speed  and  shrive  him  apace, ( for,  by  St.  Paul,'  quoth  he, •  I  will 

•  More,  p.  70. 
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not  to  dinner  till  I  see  thy  head  off.'  "  The  unfortunate  chamberlain  was 
almost  immediately  beheaded  on  the  green  beside  the  chapel  within  the 
Tower.  Richard  pretended  to  the  citizens  and  others  that  Hastings 
and  the  other  lords  were  in  a  conspiracy  against  him  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham. 

The  general  council  of  the  realm  was  held  at  the  Tower.  The  protector 
had  a  special  council  at  Crosby-place,  where  he  kept  his  household.  On 
the  16th  of  June,  the  duke  of  York  was  removed  from  his  mother's  protec- 
tion in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
pledged  himself  for  the  boy's  safety. 

The  opening  of  parliament  had  been  fixed  for  the  25th  of  June.  But  a 
supersedeas  was  received  by  the  sheriffs  of  York  on  the  21st  There  was 
some  kind  of  assembly  on  the  25th,  in  which  a  bill  was  presented,  claiming 
the  crown  for  Richard,  as  his  father's  heir,  in  consequenco  of  a  pre-contract 
of  matrimony  having  been  made  by  Edward  IY.  with  dame  Eleanor  Butler, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  which  his  children  became  illegiti- 
mate. Commas  says  that  the  bishop  of  Bath  "  discovered  to  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  "  that  he  had  married  King  Edward  I V.  to  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  which  marriage  had  taken  place  before  the  king's  marriage  with  Lady 
Elizabeth  Woodville. 

On  the  26th  of  June  Richard  sat  down  in  the  marble  chair  of  West- 
minster Hall  as  King  of  England.  On  the  6th  of  July  he  was  crowned  at 
Westminster,  with  his  queen.  A  great  number  of  dukes,  earls,  lords  and 
knights  were  present  at  this  ceremony,  which  was  conducted  with  the  usual 
magnificence. 

The  "Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars  of  London  "—the  register-book  of 
that  fraternity — has  this  simple  and  impressive  entry,  under  the  date  of 
the  first  year  of  Richard  III.  "And  the  two  sons  of  King  Edward  were 
put  to  silence. n*  Fabyan  says  "the  common  fame  went  that  King 
Richard  had  within  the  Tower  put  unto  secret  death  the  two  sons  of  his 
brother."  Comines  speaks  of  Richard  as  one  "  who  had  caused  the  two 
sons  of  King  Edward,  his  brother,  to  be  put  to  death."  The  historian  of 
Croyland,  another  contemporary  writer,  says  that  it  was  set  abroad  that 
the  two  sons  of  Edward  IV.  were  deceased,  but  by  what  manner  of  violence 
was  unknown.  Bacon  relates  that  when  Henry  VII.  desired  to  prove  the 
alleged  imposturo  of  Ferkin  Warbeck,  by  establishing  the  fact  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  two  'princes,  he  committed  sir  James  Tyrrel  and  John  Deighton 
to  the  Tower.  These  two,  the  only  survivors  of  four  persons  supposed  to 
be  implicated  in  the  murder  of  the  young  princes,  agreed  in  a  tale  to  the 
effect  that,  on  the  warrant  of  Richard,  sir  James  Tyrrel  repaired  to  the 
Tower,  where  his  two  servants,  Miles  Forrest  and  John  Deighton,  executed 
the  murder,  by  smothering  the  princes  in  their  beds  ;  that  their  bodies  were 
buried  under  the  stairs ;  but  afterwards  removed  to  some  other  place,  which 
could  not  be  known.  Bacon  derived  this  circumstantial  story  from  the 
"History  of  King  Richard  III.,"  attributed  to  sir  Thomas  More,  but  if 
written  by  him,  compiled  from  the  statements  of  Cardinal  Morton,  one  of 
those  who  were  arrested  with  Hastings.    Before  the  publication  of  More'* 

•  Published  by  the  Camden  Society,  1862,  p.  IS. 
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history,  in  1543,  the  narratives  of  the  death  of  these  princes  were  of  a 
character  far  more  vague.  In  1674,  on  making  a  new  staircase  into  the 
chapel  of  the  White  Tower,  some  bones  were  found  under  the  old  staircase, 
whose  proportions  "were  answerable  to  the  ages  of  the  royal  youths.1' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  character  of  Richard  III.  was  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  hateful 
and  amiable  qualities.  He  released  the  estates  of  Hastings  from  forfeiture, 
in  favour  of  his  widow  and  children.  He  secured  her  jointure  to  the 
widow  of  Rivera,  and  bestowed  a  pension  on  lady  Oxford,  whose  husband 
was  in  prison.  He  moved  about  amongst  the  people  as  though  he  had  no 
sense  of  having  committed  wrongs  which  would  make  him  obnoxious ; 
going  a  progress  to  Reading,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Worcester, 
Warwick,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  York.  At  the  great  city 
of  the  north,  Richard  and  his  queen  were  again  crowned  in  the  minster. 
During  the  progress,  he  administered  justice  against  offenders,  and 
"heard  the  complaints  of  poor  folks."  All  seemed  to  promise  a  reign  of 
peace  and  security,  however  disturbed  were  its  beginnings.  But  troubles 
suddenly  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Buckingham,  who 
had  been  the  chief  instrument  of  placing  Richard  on  the  throne,  now  con- 
certed with  Morton  a  general  insurrection  against  the  rule  of  his  former 
friend.  They  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
who  had  been  in  Brittany  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Margaret, 
countess  of  Richmond,  the  mother  of  the  young  earl,  was  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  so  was  Margaret,  countess  of  Stafford, 
the  mother  of  Buckingham.  But  the  father  of  Richmond's  mother  was 
the  elder  branch.  Her  husband  was  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was 
the  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  whom  Catherine,  the 
widow  of  Henry  V.,  had  married.  The  Croyland  Chronicle  says,  that  s 
rising  was  about  to  take  place  for  the  release  of  the  princes,  when  it  was 
reported  that  they  were  dead ;  and  that  then  the  conspirators  turned  to 
Richmond  as  the  object  of  their  enterprise.  Early  chronicles  and  modern 
liistories  detail  with  much  minuteness  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
outbreak ;  involving  communications  between  the  countess  of  Richmond 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  plots  between  the  countess  and  the  widow 
of  king  Edward;  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  going  about  in  England 
inciting  the  commonalty  to  revolt ;  and,  finally,  the  earl  of  Richmond 
sailing  with  five  thousand  Breton  soldiers,  and  attempting  a  landing  in 
Dorsetshire,  simultaneously  with  the  proclamation  of  himself  as  the  coming 
king  in  Devonshire,  Wiltshire,  Kent,  Berkshire,  and  Wales.  The  revolt 
was  soon  quelled  by  the  energetic  king.  On  the  23rd  of  October  ho  issued 
a  proclamation  from  Leicester,  offering  high  rewards  for  the  apprehension 
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of  Buckingham  and  other  conspirators.  He  marched  with  a  considerable 
army  to  Salisbury,  the  junction  of  Buckingham's  forces  with  the  foreign 
troops  of  Richmond  being  expected  to  be  attempted  in  the  south-western 
counties.  Buckingham  moved  boldly  out  from  Brecon  "with  a  great 
power  of  wild  Welshmen."  He  experienced  a  series  of  disasters,  which 
ended  in  his  discomfiture.  For  ten  dayB  the  Severn  was  overflowing  the 
whole  country  through  continual  rains.  The  Welshmen,  without  victual 
or  wages,  deserted  him.  The  duke  was  compelled  to  fly.  The  terrible 
Richard  had  appointed  a  vice-constable  of  England,  to  supersede  the  power 
of  Buckingham  as  constable ;  and  he  used  the  great  seal  to  arm  his  new 
officer,  sir  Thomas  Ashton,  with  authority  to  judge  all  traitors,  "  without 
the  noise  and  formality  of  trial,  and  without  regard  to  any  appeal  whatso- 
ever to  proceed  to  execution."  Under  this  commission,  Buckingham,  who 
had  been  betrayed  by  one  of  his  servants,  was  executed  at  Salisbury  on 
the  2nd  of  November :  the  other  confederates  dispersed.  The  chiefs  fled 
to  the  continent ;  some  of  inferior  note  were  taken  and  put  to  death. 
Richmond,  whose  fleet  had  been  scattered  by  a  storm,  thought  it  prudent 
to  return  without  any  attempt  to  land.  In  Brittany  he  and  the  marquis 
of  Dorset,  son  of  Elisabeth  Woodville,  met  to  devise  new  plans ;  and  there, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Vannes,  on  the  following  Christmas-day,  they  pledged 
themselves  to  another  attempt,  and  Richmond  swore  to  marry  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  if  he  should  obtain  the  crown. 

Richard  and  his  advisers  appear  to  have  partially  comprehended  the 
spirit  of  their  time,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  their  duty  to 
the  people  by  wise  legislation  and  impartial  justice.  The  parliament, 
which  was  held  at  Westminster  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1484,  confirmed 
Richard's  title,  bypassing  an  Act  for  the  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  him 
and  his  issue ;  in  which  the  illegitimacy  of  the  children  of  Edward  IV.  was 
affirmed.  But  this  parliament  did  something  more.  Fifteen  statutes  were 
passed  "  for  protecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  putting  down  abases 
in  the  administration  of  justice."* 

The  relict  of  Edward  IV.  still  remained  with  her  daughters  in  sanctuary. 
But  on  the  1st  of  March,  1484,  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  made  oath  verba 
regie,  upon  the  holy  Evangelists,  that  if  Elizabeth,  Cecile,  Anne,  Katherine, 
and  Bridget,  the  daughters  of  dame  Elizabeth  Grey,  would  come  out  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  be  guided  by  him,  he  would  answer  for  their  maintenance 
and  safety.    This  family  accordingly  came  out  of  their  place  of  refuge,  and 
submitted  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  king.     In  the  next  month, 
Richard's  son  Edward,  the  only  child  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Warwick,  died  at  Middleham  Castle.     The  king  declared  his  nephew, 
John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln,  his  heir.    He  now  applied  himself  to 
counteract  the  schemes  of  Richmond,  by  negotiating  with  the  duke  of 
Brittany  to  deliver  him  up.    Richmond  suddenly  fled  from  Vannes  with 
a  few  servants,  and  succeeded  in  entering  France,  where  he  claimed  the 
protection  of  Charles  VIII.     Adherents  gradually  flocked  to  him.     The 
king  spent  the  year  in  active  preparation  for  the  possible  invasion.     He 

*  Lard  Cknpbell,  MLfrei  of  the  Chancellor*,"  roL  L,  p.  404. 
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P    his  Christmas  at  "Westminster  with  great  splendour;  and  it  was 
U^v-  that  #  his  niece  Elizabeth  was  dressed  in  robes  of  the  same 

that  °U  an<*  co^onr  M  those  of  his  queen.     Upon  this  the  rumour  went 
n.      M  the  queen  was  in  ill-health  he  contemplated  marriage  with  his 

April'   W?  **  18th  °f  March>  1485»  the  (lueen  died»  and  on  ^  llth  of 
btowpA    /ore.  tne  niayor  and  citizens  of  London,  Richard  solemnly  dis- 
rem  ^        Mention  which  had  been  imputed  to  him.     Elizabeth  was 
the         #°  tariff  Hutton  Castle,  where  her  cousin,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
*>n  of  the  duke  of  dardnce,  was  kept  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity. 
detain!!!^1"3  °f  ^orset  now  attempted  to  return  to  England.     He  was 
Bichm      ^  ***e  ^B^  °*  ^rance>  wh°  gave  assistance  to  the  project  of 
aDr**         '  aD<^  ^6  PreParations  for  invasion  went  forward.     Richard 
Lon^3  *°  ^aTe  801newhat  too  much  despised  his  adversary.     He  was  in 
had  hL  fr°m  the  he^DJ^nS  of  the  year  till  the  middle  of  May.     There 
leiriaUtt11  n°  Parliament  to  grant  him  a  subsidy ;  and  he,  by  a  solemn 
•nedf        flCt,  **a<*  dec^are^  against  "Benevolences."    He  was  too  strait- 
He!!!!,111011'?  to  make  large  warlike  preparations. 
lauded*7  °*  ?icnmoil<i  8€t  sail  from  Harfleur  on  the  1st  of  August,  and 
^thont      ^^0I<1  Haven  on  the  7th.     Comines  regarded  Richmond  as 
and  he  J0011?*'  without  power,  without  reputation,  and  without  right ; 
ea*i  by  tli68*?^68  ***e  three  thousand  Normans  that  were  furnished  to  the 
*U  that     *       ^  °*  *'panc6»  as  "  the  loosest  and  most  profligate  persons  in 
was  a  sy^^l"    **ut  Kchmond  had  better  support  than  this.     There 
"^aiah  ^^eBaatic  organisation  of  the  Lancastrian  party  in  England.     The 
c*dwallad^  Peady  *°  follow  Richmond,  who  came  with  a  genealogy  from 
£°,U<*  comnT  ?d  king  Artnur  nP  t0  the  Trojan  Brute.     Stanley,  who 
herl*nd%  the*      many  followers  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  Northum- 
*?*<*  empj        S^at  lord  of  the  border  country,  were  nominally  for  the  king, 
»*o^ect  ho^  <J6     b  authoritv  M  ***  accredited  officers.    The  day  of  battle 
2ie  m  ****  «Hr©     6*terously  they  had  been  won  over  to  betray  him.     Richard 
Ifotti**  **°  S^eat**^  °^  hefng  informed  of  the  movements  of  his  enemy ;  and 
^o^d    ?^5j,  as  11*pitary  force  at  his  command.     He  took  up  a  position  at 
V°**k  h11  ^**le«  centre  of  the  kingdom.     But  the  landing  of  Rich- 

****  aid^^ed***  *  ^rpnae.     On  the  16th,  the  king's  firm  friends  in 
*9***-      cL. *****  fo    *^Cir  officep  to  him  to  know  whether  they  should  send 
*°  -ke/eJ?*  *****iri  ^hundred  men  were  accordingly  ordered  to  march  on  the 
^on^'^;  at*/'  the  20th  of  August,  Richard  marched  from  Nottingham 
7"  ***Ti^£}*<*  a  cJ*0  Aoad   of  hia  troops,  riding  on  a  white  horse,  in  full 

b    he*Hie^     ^^°BrD  °n   1"S  helmct     ^  the  21st  he  moved  to  the  abbey 

a!*^;  I**-*01*  4^*  Bosvrortli,    and  encamped  on  a  rising  ground  called 

fcis*  *h*   *  Co    ^  flriU-        Richmond  had  crossed  the  Severn  at  Shrews- 

tj,   ^Pp^l**  t^J^eoce   ***  Stafford  with  sir  William  Stanley,  when  it  was 

hat*?*01***/**  :  ^  8knley&     slxould  move  towards  Richard's  camp,  as  if  for 

**!     b«fe*  ^  <V/  °*>  t**0  ^X  mt  ke  reached  Atherstone,  by  Tamworth.    On 

*tv   ^at/**  $£.****  Sta*&    ***>***   armies  advanced  to  Redmoor.    When  the 

tfc0  ?•  ofi?****^.*0^  /I?******-    "tli©  Stanleys  opposed  to  him,  and  Northum- 

«*}<l >,**/©    **ot a  foo^     *«    J^  ^     jg0  strategy  could  now  be  of  avaiL 


^h^^a***  ^^^  J^^Utt  Richmond  "  had  never  set  a  squadron  in 
^en  i*2**:>'xx*-     Richard  had  loaded  with  benefits  deserted 
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liim  in  the  hour  of  his  need,  with  a  treachery  that  proclaimed  that  the 
knell  of  chivalry  was  rung.  The  courage  of  his  race  sustained  him  to  the 
end.  He  made  a  desperate  onset  upon  that  part  of  the  battle-field  where 
Henry  was,  after  having  maintained  an  unequal  conflict  for  two  hours, 
with  the  aid  of  those  who  remained  faithful  to  him.  But  sir  William 
Stanley  with  three  thousand  men  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Henry,  king 
Richard's  men  all  fled,  and  he  "was  killed,  fighting  manfully  in  the 
thickest  press  of  his  enemies."  * 

With  Richard,  the  last  of  the  Plantageneta,  expired  the  political  system 
under  which  England  had  been  governed  by  that  house  for  more  than 
three  centuries.  The  feudal  chain  which  bound  the  lord  to  the  king,  and 
the  vassal  to  the  lord,  had  long  been  impaired  in  many  of  its  links.  With 
the  next  dynasty  the  feudal  system  came  practically  to  an  end. 

During  the  period  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  condition  of  society 
appears  to  have  undergone  very  slight  change  ;  for  in  whatever  regarded 
the  civil  administration  of  the  country,  there  was  no  revolutionary  action 
connected  with  the  sudjden  changes  in  the  supreme  power.  Comines  says 
of  this  period,  "  the  calamities  and  misfortunes  of  the  war  fall  only  upon 
the  soldiers,  and  especially  the  nobility."  The  nation  was  in  the  mean- 
time really  prospering  in  an  increase  of  material  wealth,  though  the  want 
of  money — the  instrument  of  exchange — was  grievously  felt  from  the  peer 
to  the  huckster.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people,  those  of  small  substance, 
had  passed  out  of  the  servile  condition  into  the  free,  and  had  become  so 
numerous  that  they  were  the  real  constituencies  of  the  country.  A  forty- 
shilling  freeholder  was  then  a  person  of  some  importance.  The  wealth 
acquired  in  commerce  was  now,  in  some  instances,  very  large.  In 
apparel  this  period  was  most  luxurious.  The  successive  Statutes  of 
Apparel  are  evidences  of  the  vain  attempt  to  maintain  by  outward  appear- 
ance those  distinctions  of  rank  which  were  last  passing  away.  The  esquire 
was  beginning  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of  the  knight.  The  qualification 
for  knighthood  was  forty  pounds  a-year ;  and  so  many  had  reached  that 
point  of  opulence,  that  some  would  rather  fine  to  the  king  than  receive  a 
dignity  grown  common. 

There  was  no  standing  army  in  England  at  this  period.  Ireland  and 
the  borders  of  Wales  and  Scotland  were  defended  by  contract.  Upon 
emergencies,  forces  were  raised  by  the  king's  letters  under  the  privy  seal, 
commanding  the  attendance  of  persons  named,  with  armed  men,  in 
number  according  to  their  degree.  For  an  expedition  against  France,  or  a 
struggle  against  the  reigning  house  at  home,  an  army  could  be  got  together 
when  the  means  of  paying  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  land  were  forth- 
coming. 

The  land-lord  had  now  tenants  who  held  leases,  instead  of  being  bound 
to  the  soil  by  feudal  service  as  villans.  The  man  who  farmed  the  land 
had  now  salaried  servants, — partly  paid  in  money  and  partly  in  food  and 
lodging,  or  wholly  paid  in  money, — instead  of  thralls  with  the  collar  on 
their  necks.  In  1463  we  have  the  first  corn-law,  based  upon  the  principle 
which  kept  all  classes  comparatively ^unprosperous  in  England  for  four 

•  Polydore  Vergil 
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hundred  years.  When  wheat  was  six  shillings  and  eightpenee  the  quarter, 
importation  was  forbidden.  When  the  cultivator  wanted  to  obtain  the 
best  price  for  his  wool,  that  legislation  which  was  always  protecting  one 
class  against  another  class,  to  the  injury  of  both  classes,  ordained  that  the 
exportation  of  wool  should  be  hampered  with  restrictions.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  landowners  were  constantly  complaining  of  the  want  of  money. 
Their  revenues  were  derived  from  rents,  and  the  rents  were  ill  paid, 
because,  amongst  other  causes,  such  as  the  want  of  knowledge  and  the 
want  of  capital,  the  delusion  of  protection  was  set  up,  to  keep  all  industry 
at  the  same  low  level  from  age  to  age.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  society  in  this  period  is  the  constant  litigation.  This  is  some 
proof  that  the  law  was  righteously  administered.  Though  there  is 
evidence  of  payments  to  the  jury  "  for  their  expenses  and  labour,  and  for 
a  breakfast  after  they  had  delivered  their  verdict."  *  Though  the  age  of 
private  feud  was  not  wholly  passed  away,  we  may  infer  from  various 
circumstances,  that  in  these  times,  which  have  been  too  hastily  considered 
as  a  period  of  anarchy,  there  was  no  remarkable  insecurity  of  life  and 
goods.  The  private  letters  of  the  period  detail  no  outrages  which  might 
not  have  occurred  in  the  most  settled  condition  of  society. 

From  a  statute  of  1495,  regulating  wages,  we  learn  that  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  September,  every  labourer  and  artificer  was  to 
be  at  his  work  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  to  depart 
not  till  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  this  season, 
he  was  to  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an 
hour  for  his  "nonemete  ;"  and  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
August  he  was  to  have  half  an  hour  for  sleep  in  the  day.  From  September 
to  March,  he  was  to  be  at  his  work  "  in  the  springing  of  the  day,  and 
depart  not  till  night  of  the  same  day."  But  this  difference  of  the  hours 
of  labour  in  summer  and  winter  was  taken  into  account  in  wages.  All  the 
various  handicrafts  took  their  regulations  from  their  guilds.  The  clothiers 
alone  were  regulated  by  statute.  In  that  fifteenth  century  there  were  no 
factories.  Every  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  the  homes  of  the  workmen 
in  the  several  branches.  In  1423  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  masons 
to  assemble  in  their  "  general  chapiters,"  because  through  these  assemblies 
"the  good  course  and  effect  of  the  Statutes  of  Labourers"  was  openly 
violated.  The  masons  resisted  this  interference.  It  was  a  building  ago 
in  Ifaghmfl ;  and  the  land  would  not  have  been  covered  with  improved 
domestic  structures,  if  the  rewards  of  the  artificer  had  not  been  propor- 
tioned to  the  demand  for  his  skill,  in  despite  of  the  attempt  to  regiment 
all  labour.  Most  of  the  houses  built  at  this  period  were  of  timber  ;  and 
it  appears  that  in  some  cases  they  were  framed  upon  the  spot  where  the 
wood  was  felled.  In  populous  districts  the  demand  for  building  timber 
was  great ;  and  this  circumstance  added  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the 
tenants-in-fee.  The  necessities,  however,  of  the  landed  proprietors  often 
compelled  them  to  sell  at  a  great  reduction  of  price.  The  furniture  of  the 
houses  of  the  esquire  and  the  yeoman  was  exceedingly  scanty.  Beds  were 
rarely  used  except  by  the  most  wealthy.    Common  utensils  were  tnuis* 

*  Roberts'  M  Southern  Counties,"  p.  3. 
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mitted  from  generation  to  generation.  Wives  Lad  a  life  interest  in  ' '  staff 
of  household,"  which  was  bequeathed  to  descend,  after  the  decease  of  the 
wife,  article  by  article  to  relatives  and  friends.  The  lichee  so  handed 
down  are  such  as  a  pottle  pot  and  a  quart  pot,  a  pair  of  tonga,  and  a  pair 
of  bellows.  Banning  over  wills  of  this  period  we  find  an  equal  scantiness 
of  apparel.  Articles  of  clothing  were  carefully  treasured  up ;  and 
bequeathed  by  tostntors.  Although  the  government  wss  always  regulating 
the  price  of  materials  of  apparel,  it  prevented  the  only  practical  regulation, 
by  utterly  prohibiting  the  importation  of  woollen  cloth,  caps,  hats,  gloves, 
girdles,  wrought  leather,  shoes.  If  in  the  home  manufacture  any  cheap- 
ening process  was  discovered,  it  was  put  down,  upon  the  principle  that 
what  abridges  labour  is  a  public  evil. 

In  almost  every  house  of  the  nobility  and  higher  gentry  at  this  period 
there  was  a  chaplain.  In  a  very  large  number  of  parishes  there  was  a 
curate.  The  incumbent,  in  too  many  instances,  was  a  pluralist  The 
chaplains  and  working  curates  were  very  indifferently  paid.  That  this 
class  of  men  would  cherish  a  rooted  dislike  of  the  full-fed  monk,  and  of 
the  mendicant  friar  who  contrived  to  hove  a  sufficient  share  of  the  goods 
of  the  world,  was  inevitable.  Bat  the  severities  against  those  who  spoke 
out  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  had  shut  the  mouths  even  of 
the  boldest.  To  be  pointed  at  as  a  heretic  was  even  more  fatal  than  to  be 
suspected  as  a  traitor.  Meanwhile  the  parish  priests  laboured  diligently, 
as  many  of  the  brethren  of  the  monastic  orders  also  laboured,  and  the 
presiding  influence  of  religion  is  to  be  traced  wherever  the  individual 
mind  displays  itself.  The  Wills  of  the  period  afford  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  constant  presence  of  the  spiritual  advisers  in  the  once  busy 
man's  "chair-days."  There  was  an  undoubting  confidence  in  the  prayers 
of  the  priesthood.  Borne,  and  its  spiritual  power,  were  still  ever  present 
to  the  popular  mind.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
teaching  of  its  priests  waa  a  solid  foundation  of  zeal  and  charity ;  and 
that  in  many  of  the  concerns  of  life  they  were  the  kind  instructors  and 
faithful  friends  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  out  of  whose  ranks  the 
real  working  ministers  for  the  most  part  proceeded.  The  friar  and  the 
parson  were  the  only  superior  persons  that  mixed  intimately  with  the 
.0  same  intercourse 
■yond  the  range  of 
who  travelled  from 

oragera  of 'learning 
;ted  a  magnificent 
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idy,  King  Edward's 
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few,  the  king  and  his  court  lent  a  willing  aid  to  the  great  discovery  which 
was  to  make  knowledge  a  common  property.  The  statutes  of  Richard  III. 
were,  for  the  first  time  enacted  in  the  English  tongue ;  and  they  were  also 
the  first  laws  of  the  land  which  were  ever  printed.  The  commercial  acts 
of  this  reign  were  not  marked  by  any  advance  beyond  the  principle  of 
protection,  except  in  one  striking  instance — books  were  to  come  into  the 
land  as  freely  as  the  light  from  heaven.  Richard  and  his  counsellors  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  state  of  society ;  and  this  encouragement  of 
transcribers,  printers,  and  sellers  of  books,  showed  that  they  understood 
what  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  their  time. 

When  Richard  III.  fell  covered  with  wounds,   lord  Stanley  took  the 
erown,  which  was  found  amongst  the  spoil  in  the  field,  and  set  it  on  the 
earl  of  Richmond's  head,  and  the  people  shouted,  "  King  Henry  !  King 
Henry ! "    In  the  evening;  the  camp  of  Richmond,  now  King  Henry  VII., 
was  removed  to  Leicester ;  and,  two  days  after,  the  conqueror  went  forward 
to  London.    The  new  king  was  placed  in  a  dilemma.     Relying  upon  the 
tide  to  be  obtained  by  the  marriage  with  the  lady  Elizabeth  to  which  he 
was  sworn,  he  would  only  have  been  a  king  by  courtesy.    And  there  were 
oven  at  that  time  rumours  which  were  likely  to  interfere  with  the  title  of 
the  lady  Elisabeth.    As  to  his  own  title,  as  the  representative  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  "  he  knew  it  was  a  title  condemned  by  parliament,  and 
generally  prejudged  in  the  common  opinion  of  the  realm.' '    As  to  the  third 
title,  that  of  conqueror,  he  felt  that  it  would  provoke  terror,  and  that  even 
William  I.  forbore  to  use  that  claim  in  the  beginning.     He  put  on  the 
name  and  state  of  a  king,  therefore,  without  proclaiming  any  title,  in  the 
first  instance;  and  thus,  the  needy  adventurer  of  August,   1485,  was 
crowned  king  of  England  and  France,  on  the  80th  of  October.    The  par- 
liament would  not  accept  the  vain  pretension  of  an  hereditary  title,  nor 
the  insolent  one  of  a  title  by  conquest     The  desire  for  tranquillity  and  a 
peaceful  succession  was  paramount ;  and  a  title  was  made  for  Henry  VII. 
aa  king  de  facto.    The  parliament  at  the  same  time  prayed  the  king  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  espouse  the  lady  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  king 
Edward  IV.    Henry  expressed  his  willingness  to  comply  with  the  request ; 
and  the  marriage  took  place  on  the  following  18th  of  January.    Henry, 
however,  showed  no  alacrity  in  performing  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  at 
Vannes,  sad  the  public  honour  of  the  queen's  coronation  was  deferred  till 
late  in  the  year  1487. 

The  new  king  was  essentially  different  in  character  from  any  one  of  the 
Plantagenet  race.  The  spirit  of  the  feudal  ages  had  no  longer  a  repre- 
sentative. But  Henry  VII.  brought  to  the  throne  a  character  which  was 
eminently  fitted  to  the  requirements  of  a  new  state  of  society ;  and  Eng- 
land was  in  a  great  degree  fortunate  to  have  passed  under  the  rule  of  a 
king  who  would  not  retard  the  progress  of  improvement  by  olinging  to  the 
worn-out  systems  of  the  middle  ages. 

Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  had  been 
placed  by  Edward  IV.  At  the  Castle  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  from  the  time  of 
hk  father's  death  in  U78.  The  first  exercise  of  authority  by  Henry  was 
t»  remove  him  to  the  Tower,  out  of  whose  dreary  walls  he  never  passed. 
The  chief  adherents  of  Richard  III.    had  been  attainted ;  and  Henry1 
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revoked,  on  his  own  authority,  all  grants  of  the  crown  made  since  1464*5. 
The  temper  of  the  king  towards  the  Yorkists  produced  an  injudicious  rising 
in  1486,  under  lord  Lovel  and  Thomas  and  Humphrey  Stafford.  This  was 
soon  quelled. 

Love  for  the  house  of  York  was  still  the  prevailing  feeling  in  Ireland. 
In  the  spring  of  1487,  a  youth  presented  himself  to  the  earl  of  Kildare, 
the  lord  deputy,  at  Dublin,  and  stated  that  he  was  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  had  escaped  from  his  confinement  in  the  Tower.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Simons.  Either  his  pretensions  were  implicitly 
believed  by  Kildare,  or  he  was  a  party  to  the  scheme,  which  had  evidently 
been  promoted  by  persons  of  influence,  probably  as  a  feeler  of  public 
opinion.  The  earl  of  Lincoln  and  lord  Lovel,  with  two  thousand  troops, 
under  an  experienced  captain,  Martin  Swartz,  set  sail  from  Flanders  in 
March,  and  landing  at  Dublin,  the  pupil  of  Simons  the  priest  was  pro* 
claimed  king  as  Edward  YI.  Lincoln  and  Lovel  then  landed  on  the 
Lancashire  coast,  encamped  near  Ulverstone,  and  marched  through  York- 
shire towards  Newark.  Very  few  joined  them.  The  number  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  their  foreign  auxiliaries,  amounted  to  eight  thousand  men.  At 
Stoke-upon- Trent,  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  vanguard  of  Henry's  army,  under 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  was  attacked  by  this  ill-appointed  force.  The  cavalry 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford  soon  obtained  a  victory,  in  which  one-half  of  the  in- 
surgents were  slaughtered.  The  earl  of  Lincoln,  lords  Thomas  and  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  sir  Thomas  Broughton,  and  the  brave  Martin  Swartz,  fell  in 
the  field.  Lord  Lovel  escaped.  The  pretended  earl  of  Warwick  and  Simons 
the  priest  were  captured.  The  youth,  who  was  named  Lambert  Simnel, 
was  taken  into  a  mean  office  in  Henry's  kitchen.  The  priest  was  committed 
to  prison,  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  It  is  related,  that  in  consequence 
of  this  attempt  to  set  up  a  representative  of  the  house  of  York,  the  queen- 
dowager  was  shut  up  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey,  and  all  her  lands  and 
estates  were  taken  from  her.  Recent  investigations  have  been  held  to 
render  this  alleged  persecution  of  the  widow  of  Edward  IY.  more  than 
doubtful.  But,  though  all  the  chroniclers  who  wrote  at  this  time  had  a 
bias  towards  Henry  VII.,  they  all  agree  as  to  his  severities  towards  the 
mother  of  his  queen,  his  prejudice  against  the  queen  herself,  and  his 
unrelenting  hostility  to  the  great  body  of  the  supporters  of  the  house  of 
York.  Two  other  results  of  the  insurrection  were  the  public  exhibition 
of  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  to  the  people,  in  a  procession  from  the  Tower 
to  St.  Paul's ;  and  a  more  considerate  treatment  of  the  queen,  who  now 
appeared  with  proper  state  on  public  occasions. 

King  Henry  pursued  a  cautious  and  almost  timid  policy  in  his  foreign 
relations.  During  the  minority  of  Charles  VIII.,  a  quarrel  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  governments  of  Brittany  and  France,  and  war  was  declared 
against  Brittany.  Henry  VII.  had  the  strongest  obligations  of  gratitude 
to  the  duke  of  that  country,  who  had  sheltered  him  in  his  period  of  exile 
and  poverty.  The  English  king  was  appealed  to  for  assistance  by  both 
parties  in  the  contest.  He  would  declare  for  neither,  but  offered  himself 
as  a  mediator.  Charles  VIII.  was  now  of  an  age  to  act  for  himself ;  and 
he  carried  war  into  Brittany,  and  besieged  the  duke  in  his  capital  of 
Bennes.    Henry,  meanwhile,  had  been  employed  in  his  natural  vocation  of 
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state-Graft ;  promising  assistance  to  the  friend  of  his  adversity,  but  never  ren- 
dering it;  asking  his  parliament  for  means  to  resist  the  dangerous  aggrandise- 
ment of  France  ;  and,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  two-fifteenths,  concluding 
an  armistice  with  Charles.  By  the  end  of  1488,  when  Francis  of  Brittany 
had  died,  his  country  was  overrun  by  the  French.  Henry  now  promised 
an  English  army  to  tho  orphan  princess  Anne,  to  serve  in  her  cause  for  six 
months.  At  the  same  time  he  contrived  to  let  Charles  understand  that 
this  force  should  act  only  on  the  defensive.  The  French  king  therefore 
avoided  any  engagement  with  the  English,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  the 
little  army  returned  home.  The  English  people  were  indignant  at  having 
been  made  to  grant  an  aid  of  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  for  this  mockery 
of  war,  and  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  northern  counties.  The 
revolted  people  murdered  the  oarl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  enforced 
the  payment  of  the  subsidy.  As  a  general  movement,  the  insurrection  was 
soon  suppressed  by  the  earl  of  Surrey.  In  1490,  the  king  again  went  to 
parliament  for  aid  to  carry  on  the  pretended  war,  and  he  further  extorted 
money  under  the  system  of  "benevolences,"  which  had  been  annulled  by 
the  parliament  of  Richard.  Henry  was  again  at  his  favourite  work  of 
diplomacy ;  entering  into  alliances  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  aimed  at 
the  restitution  of  Rousillon ;  and  with  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans, 
who  wanted  the  princess  Anne  and  the  duchy  of  Brittany.  All  that 
Henry  sought  was  to  get  money  wherever  he  could.  Maximilian  was  the 
most  open  of  these  royal  schemers.  He  gave  manful  assistance  to  the 
oppressed  Bretons,  and  the  princess  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage 
with  him.  Charles  of  France  now  put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  hand 
of  the  lady,  which  were  supported  by  the  emphatic  presence  of  a  French 
army;  and  the  princess,  who  resisted  till  resistance  was  no  longer  possible, 
was  forced  into  a  marriage  which  she  hated,  and  into  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  which  placed  the  province,  so  long  independent,  under  the  French 
dominion.  In  October,  1491,  Henry  proclaimed  his  intention  of  punishing 
the  French  king.  He  again  obtained  a  large  grant  from  his  faithful  Lords 
and  Commons.  At  length,  in  October  of  the  next  year,  he  landed  at 
Calais  with  a  well  appointed  army,  and  invested  Boulogne  with  twenty-five 
thousand  infantry  and  sixteen  hundred  cavalry.  But,  for  three  months 
previous  to  this  costly  parade,  the  wily  king  had  been  negotiating  a  peace 
with  Charles  of  France.  Within  a  week  after  his  landing,  Henry  called 
a  council,  and  laid  before  them  a  rough  draft  of  a  treaty  offered  by  France, 
which  his  subservient  ministers  advised  him  to  sign.  There  was  another 
document,  a  private  one,  by  which  Charles  was  to  pay  a  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  thousand  pounds  to  the  money-making  king  of  England.  The  ad- 
visors  of  Henry  were  handsomely  bribed,  as  well  as  their  master. 

About  the  beginning  of  1492  a  young  man  arrived  at  Cork,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV.  The  earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  been 
warmly  attached  to  the  house  of  York,  declared  in  favour  of  this  sup- 
posed representative  of  that  house ;  and  the  earl  of  fcildare  offered  him 
some  assistance.  The  citizens  became  enthusiastic  in  his  behalf.  But  the 
young  man  remained  only  a  short  time  in  Ireland,  and  then  passed  over  to 
France,  where  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  English 
throne,  and  surrounded  with  a  guard  of  honour,  and  other  demonstrations 
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of  confidence  and  respect.  When  Henry  had  concluded  the  pacification 
with  Charles,  the  French  king  commanded  this  guest  to  leave  his  domi- 
nions. The  supposed  Richard  of  York  proceeded  to  Flanders,  where  he 
claimed  the  protection  of  Margaret,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  sister  of 
Edward  I V.  This  princess  welcomed  him,  as  he  says  himself  in  a  letter  to 
the  queen  of  Spain,  "  with  all  piety  and  honour  ;  out  of  regard  also  to  her, 
the  most  serene  king  of  the  Romans,  and  his  son,  the  archduke  of  Austria, 
and  the  duke  of  Saxony,  my  dearest  cousins,  as  likewise  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Scotland,  who  sent  to  me  their  envoys,  for  the  purpose  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  The  great  nobles  of  the  kingdom  of  England  did  the 
same."  At  the  time  when  the  so-styled  "  Richard  Plantagenet "  wrote 
this  letter  from  Dendermonde,  a  town  belonging  to  the  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, Henry  had  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  archduke  as  sovereign  of 
Burgundy,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  him  who  called  himself  Richard  of 
York,  or  his  expulsion  from  the  territory  of  the  archduke,  maintaining 
that  the  sons  of  Edward  were  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  their  uncle ;  and 
declaring  that  Margaret  of  Burgundy  was  the  instigator  of  this  plot  against 
the  king  of  England.  It  was  returned  for  answer,  that  the  archduke  would 
render  no  aid  to  the  adventurer,  but  that  he  could  not  control  the  duchess 
Margaret,  who,  on  the  lands  which  she  held  as  her  dower,  was  wholly 
independent.  Henry,  by  way  of  revenge,  strictly  prohibited  all  intercourse 
between  England  and  Flanders,  and  removed  the  mart  of  English  cloth 
from  Antwerp.  The  pretensions  of  the  adventurer  in  Flanders  gradually 
found  powerful  but  secret  supporters  in  England.  Towards  the  end  of 
1494,  lord  Fitzwalter,  sir  Simon  Mountford,  sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  Robert 
Ratcliffe,  and  others,  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  were 
proved  to  have  corresponded  with  the  Mends  of  Richard  abroad.  All 
received  sentence  of  death ;  and  Mountford,  Thwaites,  and  Ratcliffe  were 
at  once  executed.  On  the  7th  of  January,  sir  William  Stanley,  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  on  Bosworth  Field,  was  accused  of 
favouring  the  pretensions  of  "Richard."  He  was  beheaded,  and  Henry 
took  possession  of  his  enormous  wealth. 

Henry  chose  to  deal  with  clemency  towards  those  in  Ireland  who  had 
supported  the  adventurer.  He  reversed  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare  ;  pardoned  the  earl  of  Desmond  ;  and  only  excepted  from  his  mercy 
Lord  Barry  and  John  Water.  In  the  middle  of  July,  1495,  a  bold  effort 
was  made  by  "  Richard  *'  to  land  at  Deal,  with  a  portion  of  his  foreign 
troops.  The  inhabitants  repulsed  the  invaders,  and  made  prisoners  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  all  of  whom  Henry  caused  to  be  hanged.  Their 
young  leader  returned  to  his  protectress,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
besiege  Waterford.  But,  early  in  1496,  Henry  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Philip,  the  archduke,  to  which  an  article  was  annexed  that  the 
rebels  of  either  prince  should  be  expelled  from  their  territories,  if  required. 
In  a  few  months,  the  young  man,  driven  out  from  the  Burgundian  pro- 
vinces, was  dwelling  in  honour  at  the  court  of  James  IV.,  in  Scotland, 
having  arrived  there  with  a  considerable  military  force.  James  IY.  treated 
him  in  every  respect  as  the  real  duke  of  York  ;  and  gave  the  most  absolute 
proof  of  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  pretensions  by  bestowing  upon 
him  in  marriage  his  own  kinswoman,  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,    It  appears 
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that  the  men  and  money  with  which  the  self-styled  duke  of  York  was 
supplied  came  from  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  not  from  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy.  The  employment  of  spies  was  an  established 
principle  of  the  government  of  Henry.  He  had  his  men,  too,  ready  for 
bold  acts  of  violence  as  well  as  treachery.  One  of  his  most  devoted  in- 
struments was  Ramsay,  Lord  BothweH,  who,  having  been  proscribed  in 
1488,  was  in  England  in  1491,  and  was  in  the  intimate  confidence  of 
Henry,  who  had  bribed  him  to  seize  the  persons  of  King  James  and  his 
brother,  and  deliver  them  to  the  king  of  England.  There  was  no  open 
war  at  that  time  with  Scotland.  Bothwell  had  now  obtained  a  licence  for 
his  return  to  the  Scottish  court.  His  business  was  to  obtain  the  best 
intelligence  for  Henry  ;  and  to  perpetrate  any  atrocity  that  was  within  his 
power,  either  by  corruption  or  violence.  -From  the  letters  of  this  accom- 
plished spy  we  may  judge  how  difficult  must  have  been  the  part  which  the 
young  adventurer  had  to  play  at  the  court  of  Scotland.  Whatever  be  the 
contradictory  evidence  which  prevents  us  yielding  an  unqualified  belief 
that  this  was  the  son  of  Edward  IV.,  it  is  manifest  that  for  years  he  sus- 
tained his  part,  without  betraying  by  a  single  accident  of  self-consciousness 
that  he  was  a  deceiver. 

The  winter  was  approaching,  when  James  IV.  and  his  adopted  ally  ad- 
vanced with  an  army  into  England.  A  proclamation  signed  R.  R.  was 
issued  in  the  name  of  "the  king  of  England ;"  which  set  forth  the  escape 
of  the  son  of  Edward  IV.  from  the  Tower,  through  the  compassion  of  a 
certain  lord  who  had  been  commissioned  to  kill  him ;  and  his  residence 
abroad  for  eight  yean.  It  denounced  Henry  Tydder  as  a  false  usurper  of 
the  crown  of  England ;  called  upon  the  people  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  the 
true  king ;  and  promised  rewards  to  such  as  should  take  or  distress  his 
mortal  enemy.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  come  to  aid  his  righteous 
quarrel,  and  after  the  usurper  was  subdued  would  return  peaceably  into  his 
own  kingdom.  This  appeal  to  the  people  of  England  was  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful. Eleven  years  of  almost  unbroken  peace  had  enabled  them  to 
settle  down  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  industry,  under  a  king  essentially 
pacific.  They  would  fight  for  their  own  liberties,  but  not  for  a  barren  title. 
Moreover,  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Scotland  was  most  nnpropitious 
to  the  cause  he  had  taken  up.  James  and  his  friend  marched  back  to 
Scotland,  their  army  having  done  much  mischief,  but  having  produced  no 
political  result. 

The  invasion  of  England  offered  a  fit  occasion  for  Henry  to  demand  a 
large  grant  from  parliament.  The  people  of  .Cornwall  were  instigated  by 
one  Flammock,  an  attorney,  and  by  a  farrier,  to  resist  the  payment  of  the 
tax.  Sixteen  thousand  insurgents  commenced  a  progress  to  London,  to 
demand  the  punishment  of  the  king's  ministers,  archbishop  Morton  and 
sir  Reginald  Gray,  as  the  promoters  of  the  tax.  Lord  Audely  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  when  they  had  reached  Wells.  At  Blackheath  they 
encamped.  A  battle  took  place  on  the  22d  of  June.  At  the  bridge  at 
Deptford  they  obstinately  defended  the  passage  against  the  king's  troops. 
But  the  bridge  was  forced ;  and  they  fled  in  consternation.  There  was  a 
great  slaughter,  and  many  hundred  prisoners  were  taken.  Audely  was 
beheaded,  and  the  attorney  and  the  farrier  were  hanged.    Henry  treated 
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the  prisoners  with  a  politic  mercy,  and  they  returned  home.  During  this 
insurrection  James  again  crossed  the  Border  and  besieged  Norham  Castle. 
But  he  retreated  before  the  earl  of  Surrey.  The  ambassador  of  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  now  undertook  to  mediate  between  James  and  Henry ;  and  a 
truce  was  finally  concluded.  Henry  required  that  the  adventurer,  whom 
he  called  Perkin  Warbeck,  should  be  given  up,  but  without  success. 
The  disappointed  pretender  to  the  crown  of  England  now  quitted  the 
court  of  James,  having  received  a  safe-conduct  from  his  chivalric  sup- 
porter.  He  departed  from  Scotland  with  four  ships,  and  a  small  body  of 
followers.  Once  more  he  addressed  himself  to  his  old  friends  at  Cork, 
but  received  no  encouragement.  He  then  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall ; 
and  in  September  landed  at  Whitsand  Bay.  The  Corniahmen,  still 
disposed  for  revolt,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Richard  the  Fourth.  He 
seized  St  Michael's  Mount ;  and  there  he  left  his  wife,  Catherine,  the 
faithful  sharer  of  his  fortunes.  The  enterprise  now  began  to  wear  a  more 
serious  aspect  than  at  any  former  period.  Before  the  adventurer  had 
reached  Exeter  he  had  six  thousand  men  under  his  command.  After  two 
unsuccessful  attacks  on  Exeter,  the  insurgents  and  their  leader  proceeded 
to  Collumpton,  where  many  of  his  followers  deserted  the  pretender.  On 
the  26th  of  September,  the  king  himself  writes  to  one  of  his  nobles : 
*'  Cousin,  trust  for  certain  that  upon  Thursday  about  midnight,  Perkin 
fled  from  his  company  at  Taunton,  and  took  no  leave  nor  licence  of  them." 
The  forsaken  adventurer  rode  to  the  monastery  of  Beaulieu.  Here  he  de- 
manded sanctuary  on  the  21st  of  September.  The  privileged  retreat  was 
quickly  surrounded  by  the  king's  forces ;  and  in  a  few  days  Perkin  sur- 
rendered, upon  a  promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Henry  secured 
the  wife  of  the  captive,  and  placed  her  under  the  protection  of  his  queen. 
Fabyan  briefly  relates  that,  on  the  28th  of  November,  "  Perkin  was  brought 
through  the  city  unto  the  Tower,  and  there  left  as  prisoner."  The  degraded 
captive  is  stated  to  have  made  a  confession,  which  was  then  dispersed 
abroad,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  his  father  was  one  John  Osbeck,  who 
was  comptroller  of  the  town  of  Tournay ;  that  he  travelled  in  various 
countries  under  Flemish,  Portuguese,  and  Breton  masters  ;  and  that  landing 
at  Cork,  in  some  of  his  master's  fine  silken  clothes,  the  people  of  the 
town  laid  hold  of  him  ;  and  maintained,  first,  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence ;  next,  that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Richard  III. ; 
and  lastly,  called  him  duke  of  York,  "and  so  against  my  will  made  me 
learn  English,  and  taught  me  what  I  should  do  and  say."  During  seven 
months1  imprisonment  of  Henry's  captive,  he  was  not  treated  with  in- 
dignity. He  was  not  concealed;  but  there  was  little  chance  that  he  could 
have  been  identified  as  the  real  duke  of  York,  who  purported  to  have 
escaped  from  the  Tower  fifteen  years  before,  or  ascertained  to  be  an  im- 
postor, through  casual  glances  at  his  person.  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of 
Edward  IV.,  died  in  the  very  year  when  this  adventurer  first  landed  at 
Cork.  The  queen  of  Henry  VII. ,  and  her  sisters,  probably  never  saw  him. 
In  June,  1498,  he  escaped,  and  fled  towards  the  coast.  Being  re-captured, 
the  Tower  became  his  close  prison.  He  was  exhibited,  fettered,  to  the 
Londoners,  and  made  to  read  openly  his  confession. 
Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  fourteen 
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years.  In  Harsh,  1499,  another  pretended  earl  of  Warwick  appeared  in 
Kent,  and  was  announced  from  the  pulpit  by  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  poor  tool,  Wulford,  was  hanged,  and  the  friar  was  im- 
prisoned. A  negotiation  was  now  proceeding  to  marry  Arthur,  prince  of 
Wales,  to  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  "Ferdinand,** 
says  Bacon,  "  had  written  to  the  king  in  plain  terms,  that  he  saw  no  as- 
surance of  his  succession  as  long  as  the  earl  of  Warwick  lived  ;  and  that  he 
was  loth  to  send  his  daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers. M  The  suggestion 
was  not  thrown  away  upon  such  an  unprincipled  schemer  as  Henry  VII. 
On  the  21st  of  November,  1499,  an  indictment  was  preferred  before  the 
Lord  High  Steward  and  the  Peers  against  the  earl  of  Warwick  for  high 
treason.  It  set  forth  that  two  men,  Thomas  Astwood,  one  of  Warwick's 
keepers,  and  Bobert  Cleymound,  had,  in  August,  conspired  with  him  to 
make  him  king.  But  it  was  also  averred  that  it  was  intended  to  make 
"  Peter  Warbeck,  of  Tournay,"  king.  Two  of  the  keepers  were  hanged ; 
but  Cleymound,  who  was  probably  a  spy  of  Henry's,  vanished.  Upon 
this  tissue  of  contradictory  charges,  the  two  young  men  were  convicted. 
The  earl  of  Warwick,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  was  induced 
to  plead  guilty.  His  companion  in  misfortune  went  through  some  form  of 
trial,  of  which  there  is  no  record.  He  was  arraigned  as  a  foreigner.  The 
doubtful  Plantagenet  was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  23rd  of  November. 
The  earl  was  beheaded  within  the  Tower  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

In  1499,  when  prince  Arthur  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  he  was 
married  to  the  Spanish  princess  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  since  he 
was  four  years  old.  Catherine,  who  was  a  year  older  than  her  bridegroom, 
was  represented  by  proxy.  In  1501,  the  princess  came  to  England,  and 
the  ceremonials  were  again  gone  through  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  6th  of 
November.  In  April,  1502,  only  four  months  after  his  marriage,  Arthur 
died.  The  two  kings,  who  were  wonderfully  matched  in  their  ability  at 
bargain-making,  now  negotiated  for  the  marriage  of  prince  Henry,  then 
eleven  years  of  age,  with  his  brother's  widow.  At  last  a  dispensation  was 
obtained  from  the  pope ;  and  the  marriage-contract  was  completed  in  1508, 
with  a  solemn  ceremonial. 

In  January,  1502,  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  England  and 
Scotland,  in  which  a  perpetual  peace  was  to  be  cemented  by  the  marriage 
of  James  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry.  The  marriage  took  place  by 
proxy ;  but,  on  account  of  Margaret's  youth,  her  departure  to  Scotland 
was  deferred  till  July,  1503.  Elizabeth,  the  queen  of  Henry  VII.,  died 
in  February  of  that  year.  The  widower  soon  sought  for  an  advantageous 
alliance  for  himself;  and  he  tried  his  fortune  in  three  quarters,  in 
each  of  which  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  large  marriage  portion.  There 
was  disappointment  in  each.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  monarch  with- 
held that  part  of  the  portion  of  Catherine  which  was  promised  to  be 
paid  upon  her  marriage  with  prince  Henry ;  and  the  English  king;  to 
annoy  her  father,  treated  the  widow  of  one  son  and  the  betrothed  of 
another  with  a  harshnww  which  indisposed  her  for  the  completion  of 
her  second  marriage.  At  length  two  instalments  of  that  marriage-portion 
were  extracted  from  Ferdinand,  according  to  an  agreement  that  they 
should  be  paid  half-yearly.    Henry  the  Seventh  died  before  the  third  and 
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fourth,  became  due.    That  event  took  place  at  Richmond  Palace  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1509. 

According  to  Bacon,  Henry  is  reported  to  have  died  worth  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  annual  revenue  from  the  royal 
estates,  and  the  properties  which  had  lapsed  to  the  crown,  was  estimated  at 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  of  wirich  forty  thousand 
was  derived  from  customs.  The  chief  extortions  which  Henry  VII.  prac- 
tised, through  two  lawyers,  Richard  Empson  and  Edmund  Dudley,  were 
carried  on  by  prosecutions  against  persons  of  substance,  especially  the  rich 
merchants  of  London,  under  obsolete  laws,  in  which  false  witnesses,  called 
promoters,  were  systematically  employed.  Henry's  great  instrument  for 
reducing  the  pride  and  power  of  the  nobles  was  by  fine  and  forfeiture. 
All  retainers  were  held  unlawful,  but  those  who  received  wages  as  house* 
hold  servants ;  and  for  each  retainer  a  fine  of  61.  per  month  was  enforced. 
Henry  VII.  was  frugal,  even  when  he  meant  to  be  generous,  except  in  two 
particulars :  "  His  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  jewels  knew  no  bounds  ; 
and  on  them  alone  he  spent  110,0002.*  In  architecture,  also,  he  disbursed 
large  sums.  His  palace  at  Richmond,  and  his  chapel  at  Westminster, 
were  of  the  most  costly  of  these  works.  He  saw  the  policy  of  encouraging 
navigation  and  discovery,  if  such  encouragement  should  be  without  cost  to 
himself;  and  in  March,  1496,  he  granted  letters-patent  to  John  Cabot  and 
his  two  sons  to  sail  at  their  own  cost  and  charges,  with  five  ships,  for  the 
discovery  of  new  countries,  upon  condition  that  the  king  should  have  a 
fifth  of  the  profits.  The  great  maritime  discoveries  effected  during  this 
reign  by  Columbus,  Diss,  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  Cabot,  gradually  influenced 
the  growth  of  English  commerce,  although  the  parsimony  which  forbad  the 
king  directly  to  support  any  adventurers,  gave  little  encouragement  to  the 
English  merchants  to  embark  in  the  direct  trade  to  the  East  or  the  West 
The  commercial  enterprises  of  the  country  were  also  necessarily  restricted 
by  its  contracted  legislation.  Although  the  material  wealth  of  England 
had  been  decidedly  increasing  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  its  natural  resources  were  very  imperfectly  brought 
into  operation.  The  tillage  of  the  land  was  so  unprofitable  that  it  afforded 
no  return  for  the  employment  of  capital ;  and  such  statutes  as  that 
''against  bargains  grounded  in  usury,"  resulted  in  the  wealth  of  the 
country  being  hoarded  and  unemployed. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  there  was  little  opportunity  afforded  to 
parliament  to  demand  remedy  of  grievances.  There  were  only  seven  par- 
liaments called  under  this  king,  who  was  twenty-four  years  on  the  throne. 
In  dispensing  with  subsidies,  Henry  got  rid  of  the  privilege  which  was  the 
sole  check  upon  prerogative.  The  Lords  and  Commons  appear  to  have 
surrendered  the  Constitution  into  the  king's  keeping  when  it  was  enacted 
that  he  should  have  power  to  reverse  and  annul  all  attainders,  and  pardon 
all  forfeitures,  and  that  his  letters-patent  should  be  as  valid  as  acts  of  par- 
liament One  of  the  early  statutes  of  this  reign  was  :  "  An  Act  giving  the 
Court  of  Star-Chamber  authority  to  punnyshe  divers  mysdemeanours." 
This  court  was  probably  useful  and  necessary  in  many  respects.     Its 
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objects  were  limited  to  offences  by  inamtenance,  liveries,  and  retainers ; 
untrue  returns  of  sheriffs ;  taking  money  by  juries  ;  and  great  riots  and 
unlawful  assemblies.  Its  members  were  to  consist  of  the  chancellor, 
treasurer,  and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  with  a  bishop  and  temporal  lord  of 
the  council,  and  the  chief  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas, 
or  two  other  justices  in  their  absence.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  court  by  statute  was  a  step  towards  depriving  the  subject 
of  the  right  of  being  tried  by  his  peers.  That  Henry  wielded  this  instru- 
ment for  oppressive  purposes  we  may  easily  believe. 

At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  monastic  establishments 
were  at  the  culminating  point  of  their  wealth  and  luxury.  Their  profligacy 
was  the  subject  of  papal  admonition  in  1490.  Some  acts  were  passed  in 
this  reign  which  in  a  degree  interrupted  the  long  immunity  of  the  clergy 
from  any  interference  of  the  legislature  with  their  course  of  life.  Some 
attempt  was  also  made  against  the  two  great  abuses — "  benefit  of  clergy," 
and  the  privilege  of  sanctuary. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  first  act  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  council  was  the  arrest  of  Sir 
Richard  Empson  and  Edmund  Dudley,  the  ministers  of  the  extortions  of 
Henry  VII.  They  declared  before  the  council  that  they  had  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  commissions  with  which  they  were  entrusted,  and  had  conformed 
to  precedent  and  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  charges  against  them  failed. 
But  it  was  expedient  to  punish  them ;  and  a  ridiculous  charge  of  treason 
against  the  reigning  monarch  was  got  up  against  them,  it  being  pretended 
that  they  conspired  to  Beize  the  person  of  Henry  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  to  assume  the  functions  of  government.  Empson  was  convicted  on 
this  charge  by  a  jury  at  Northampton,  and  Dudley  by  a  jury  in  London. 
The  parliament  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  them  at  the  beginning  of 
1510 ;  and  they  were  executed  in  the  following  August.  Many  of  the 
false  witnesses,  or  promoters,  who  were  employed  by  these  criminal  agents 
of  a  greater  criminal,  were  also  apprehended,  and  put  in  the  pillory. 

Catherine  of  Aragon  remained  in  England,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance of  being  contracted  in  marriage  to  the  young  king,  against  which 
contract  he  had  himself  protested.  Her  doubtful  position  was,  however, 
soon  relieved  by  the  determination  of  Henry  to  complete  the  contract  of 
marriage.  They  were  publicly  united  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1509.  Catherine  was  dressed  in  white,  and  wore  her 
hair  loose, — the  fashion  in  which  maidens  were  customarily  married. 
Their  coronation  took  place  at  Westminster  on  the  24th  of  June. 

Archbishop  Warham,  the  chancellor ;  bishop  Fox,  lord  privy  seal ;  and 
Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  treasurer,  were  the  king's  chief  ministers. 
The  parliament  of  the  first  year  of  Henry's  reign  granted  a  subsidy  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  and  the  keeping  of  the 
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sea.  There  were  then  no  circumstances  to  call  for  an  especial  provision 
beyond  this  ordinary  revenue.  But  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  King 
Henry  was  preparing  for  war  with  France  and  Scotland,  and  a  subsidy 
was  granted  of  "  two  whole  fifteenths  and  tenths."  From  the  statute  by 
which  this  subsidy  was  granted  we  gather  that  the  intended  war  was  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe.  In  the  possible 
success  of  Louis  of  France  against  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  was  to  be  dreaded 
"  the  inestimable  loss  and  damage  of  this  realm."  But  in  1512,  the  object 
of  this  war  was  differently  defined.  It  was  to  be  a  war  for  the  "  reforma- 
tion of  the  schismatic  demeanour*'  of  the  French  king  against  "our  holy 
father  the  Pope,"  who  had  placed  France  under  an  interdict,  which  the 
said  French  king  "despising,  will  not  thereby  reform  himself"  At  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  papal  throne  had  been 
filled,  during  six  years,  by  Julius  II., — a  pontiff  who  united  the  characters 
of  the  priest  and  the  warrior.  His  real  policy  was  to  render  Italy  inde- 
pendent. He  had  joined  with  Louis  of  France,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and 
the  emperor  Maximilian  in  curbing  the  power  of  the  Venetians  by  the 
League  of  Cambray,  in  1508.  He  now  openly  defied  Louis  by  the  invasion 
of  the  territories  of  his  friend  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  -  The  French  king 
sent  an  army  from  Milan  to  the  support  of  his  ally.  Julius  retired  to 
Bologna,  where  in  1510  he  was  besieged  by  a  French  army,  but  without 
success.  In  1511  that  papal  city  was  taken  ;  and  Louis  took  the  bold  step 
of  calling  a  General  Council  "  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  both  in 
its  head  and  its  members."  He  had  the  support  of  his  own  clergy  and  of 
five  cardinals.  But  the  pope  invited  the  princes  of  Christendom  to  join 
the  "  Holy  League  "  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  schism.  The  impetuous  king  of  England  eagerly  rushed  to  enrol 
himself  amongst  the  supporters  of  the  pope,  who  gratefully  nattered  him 
with  the  promise  that  the  king  of  France  should  no  longer  be  "  the  most 
Christian  king,"  and  that  the  orthodox  Henry  should  bear  that  honoured 
title. 

There  were  at  this  time  reasonable  causes  of  complaint  on  both  sides 
between  England  and  Scotland.  A  famous  Scotch  privateer,  Andrew 
Barton,  with  his  two  brothers,  had  conducted  a  naval  war  against  the 
Portuguese,  under  letters  of  marque  from  James  IV.  The  Bartons  had 
captured  some  English  vessels,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey  fitted  out  two  ships 
to  repress  these  assaults,  which  were  not  the  less  obnoxious  that  they  were 
under  colour  of  search  for  Portuguese  goods.  In  a  desperate  engagement, 
the  daring  privateer  was  killed.  Another  cause  of  difference  was  Henry's 
refusal  to  pay  to  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  the  legacy  which  her 
father  had  bequeathed  to  her.  The  family  alliance,  which  should  have 
ripened  into  a  national  alliance  between  England  and  Scotland,  was 
broken ;  and  in  May,  1512,  James  IV.  concluded  a  league  with  France. 

Henry's  almoner,  Wolsey,  was  essentially  the  war-minister  at  this  time. 
This  extraordinary  man  was  born  at  Ipswich*  There  is  a  tradition  that 
his  father  was  a  butcher.  The  son  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  became  a  priest 
and  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College  ;  and  having  been  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  received  from  him  the  benefice  of  I^ymington,  ir 
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1500.  He  subsequently  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Henry  VI L 
In  the  matrimonial  speculations  of  that  king  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Wolsey  gave  a  striking  proof  of  energy  and  discretion  ;  and  Henry  VII. 
presented  the  quick-witted  chaplain  with  the  deanery  of  Lincoln.  Henry 
YIII.  found  this  able  man  ready  for  his  service  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  and  he  made  him  one  of  his  council.  Wolsey's  abilities  were  so 
commanding,  his  serrices  so  important,  and  his  adaptation  of  his  counsels 
to  the  royal  will  so  politic,  that  we  shall  soon  recognise  him  as  the  most 
influential  of  Henry's  ministers. 

In  June,  1512,  an  English  force  was  sent  to  Spain,  under  the  marquis  of 
Dorset.  These  ten  thousand  Englishmen,  who  were  intended  for  the  con* 
quest  of  Guienne,  remained  inactive  near  Fonterabia,  whilst  Henry's  ally, 
Ferdinand,  was  carrying  out  his  own  projects  in  the  conquest  of  Navarre. 
They  returned  to  England  without  accomplishing  anything.  The  English 
fleet  under  Sir  Edward  Howard  made  descents  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
and  committed  the  usual  ravages.  There  was  a  naval  engagement  off 
Brest,  which  was  called  a  victory,  though  the  largest  ship  in  the  English 
navy,  the  Regent,  was  burnt.  In  tho  following  spring  of  1513,  Brest  was 
blockaded.  The  evil  that  was  inflicted  upon  the  French  coasts  was 
naturally  retaliated  by  a  similar  infliction  upon  the  English  coasts. 
There  was  a  statute  passed  in  1512  for  the  especial  erection  of  bulwarks 
from  Plymouth  to  the  Land's-end,  and  in  all  other  landing-places,  which 
enacted  that  all  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  districts  should  be  compelled 
to  work  at  such  bulwarks,  with  their  own  instruments,  and  to  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  toil 

Ferdinand  of  Castile,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  Louis  XII.  He  had  possessed  himself  of  Navarre,  and  the  object 
with  which  he  drew  England  into  a  war  was  accomplished.  But  Henry, 
with  Maximilian,  the  emperor,  and  the  pope  (now  Leo  X.),  formed  a  new 
league  against  France.  Two  divisions  of  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men  had  sailed  for  France  in  May,  under  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  lord 
Herbert,  and  were  besieging  Terouenne,  a  strong  town  of  France,  near  the 
Flemish  frontier,  when  Henry,  on  the  80th  of  June,  set  sail  from  Dover 
with  the  third  division.  He  committed  the  governance  of  the  realm  to  his 
queen,  leaving  his  commands  for  the  execution  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who 
had  remained  shut  up  in  the  Tower  since  1506.  For  three  weeks  Henry 
lingered  at  Calais,  exhibiting  his  "  garment  of  white  cloth  of  gold,  with  a 
red  cross, n  and  surrounded  by  the  six  hundred  archers  of  his  guard,  "all 
in  white  gaberdines."  At  length  he  marched  on  towards  Terouenne,  and 
reached  the  camp  on  the  4th  of  August  On  the  12th,  Maximilian  was  to 
join  him.  The  emperor  and  his  men  came  all  in  plain  black  cloth. 
Maximilian  was  a  real  warrior,  and  also  a  judge  of  human  character.  He 
called  himself  the  king's  soldier,  and  he  and  his  men  took  the  wages  of 
England.  A  body  of  French  cavalry  had  advanced  on  the  16th  of  August 
for  the  relief  of  Tournay.  The  emperor  led  his  German  cavalry  and  the 
English  mounted  archers  against  this  formidable  force,  for  exceeding  his 
own  in  number.  Henry  followed  with  the  infantry.  At  the  first  shock 
the  French  gendarmes,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  were  seized  with 
some  inexplicable  panic,  and  in  spite  of  their  practice  in  war  fled  before 
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the  charge  of  iffagfaiiHan,  leaving  their  best  officers  on  the  field.  Amongst 
the  prisoners  was  the  illustrious  Bayard.  This  was  called  the  "  Battle  of 
the8purs."  Teronenne  was  surrendered  on  the  27th  of  August*  Henry  was 
then  invited  by  the  archduchess  Margaret  to  visit  her  in  her  court  of  lisle. 
Here  he  met  his  wife's  nephew,  prince  Charles  of  Spain.  One  more,  feat 
was  accomplished  before  the  king  returned  home.  Tournay  was  besieged 
and  capitulated  on  the  29th  of  September.  After  three  weeks  of  the 
accustomed  parade,  Henry  was  again  in  England  on  the  24th  of  November. 
"Wolsey  received  the  rich  bishopric  of  Tournay. 

Before  Henry  left  England  the  ciroumstanoes  that  indicated  an  approach- 
ing war  with  Scotland  were  in  full  operation.  On  the  22nd  of  August* 
James  IV.  crossed  the  Tweed  with  an  army  of  many  thousand  men,  com- 
prising every  race  and  class  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  and  commanded 
by  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobility.  This  force  invested  the  castle  of 
Norham,  and  after  six  days  the  governor  surrendered  the  place.  Three 
other  border  fortresses,  Work,  Etall,  and  Ford,  successively  felL  The 
carl  of  Surrey,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  English  border, 
was  at  Pontefraot  He  set  up  the  standard  of  St  George  at  Newcastle ; 
and  with  a  numerous  force  marched  on  to  Alnwick,  which  he  reached  on 
the  3rd  of  September.  "  The  king  lay  upon  the  side  of  a  high  mountain 
called  Flodden,  on  the  edge  of  Cheviot,  where  was  but  one  narrow  field  for 
any  man  to  ascend  up  the  said  hill  to  him,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hilTlay 
all  his  ordnance.  On  the  one  side  of  his  army  was  a  great  marish,  and 
compassed  with  the  hills  of  Cheviot,  so  that  he  lay  too  strong  to  be 
approached  of  any  aide,  except  the  English  would  have  temerarioualy 
run  on  his  ordnance."*  The  English  commander  was  an  experienced 
soldier ;  and  he  showed  his  knowledge  of  strategy  by  an  unexpected  and 
masterly  movement  The  Till,  a  branch  of  the  Tweed,  lay  between  the 
two  armies.  Surrey  had  crossed  this  river  on  the  8th  of  September,  at  a 
distant  point  from  Flodden ;  by  which  manoeuvre  he  deceived  James  as  to 
his  real  intentions ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  he  suddenly  re-crossed 
it,  with  his  van  and  cannon,  at  Twissel-bridge,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Till  with  the  Tweed,  and  the  remainder  of  his  army  passed  a  ford.  The 
English  were  marching  rapidly  to  secure  the  eminence  of  Branksome, 
when  the  Scots  descended  the  heights  of  Flodden  to  seize  this  position, 
setting  fire  to  their  tents.  The  battle  began  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  9th  of  September.  Each  of  the  sons  of  Surrey  ««w^fwinfad  a 
division  of  the  right  wing ;  Surrey  himself  was  in  the  centra ;  sir  Edward 
Stanley  headed  the  left  wing.  The  Scottish  earls  Huntley  and  Home, 
who  commanded  their  left  wing,  attacked  the  Howards  with  a  vigour  that 
might  have  decided  the  battle,  had  not  lord  Deere  come  to  their  aid  with 
the  reserve  of  horse.  The  Scottish  right  wing,  which  chiefly  ffrntitfrftd  of 
Highlanders,  was  unable  to  stand  up  against  the  archers  of  Lancashire. 
James  and  Surrey  met  in  close  conflict  in  the  centres  of  their  annies. 
Never  was  king  in  the  extremity  of  danger  surrounded  by  more  pliant 
supporters.  But  though  he  and  his  knights  were  strujqjing  »  no  unequal 
ssnfe  with  Surrey,  whose  standard  was  nearly  won,  the  rapid  triumph  of 
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Stanley  over  the  right  wing  enabled  him  to  attack  the  Scottish  centre  in 
the  rear.  James  fell  within  a  lance's  length  of  Surrey.  None  of  his 
division,  were  made  prisoners.  They  all  perished  with  their  king.  As 
night  came  on  Surrey  drew  back  his  men.  Before  the  dawn  the  Scots 
had  left  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  Scottish  army  has  been  computed  at  ten 
thousand  men ;  that  of  the  English  at  about  seven  thousand.  When  the 
king  returned,  Surrey  was  created  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  Bon  Thomas 
earl  of  Surrey.  Honours  were  also  bestowed  upon  other  leaders.  But 
the  desolation  of  Scotland  had  not  extinguished  the  high  spirit  of  the 
country;  and,  after  a  short  time,  there  were  inroads  made  from  the 
Scottish  border,  as  well  as  from  the  English,  of  which  the  ferocity  on 
either  side  was  equally  balanced. 

England  made  great  preparations  for  war  against  France  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1514 ;  but  the  actual  hostilities  were  confined  to  ravages  on  the 
coast  of  the  Channel.  Louis  of  France  was,  however,  too  wise  to  continue 
a  contest  in  which  his  own  safety  was  so  imperilled.  Henry  of  England 
had  a  sister,  Mary,  now  in  her  seventeenth  year.  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk,  had  won  her  affections ;  but,  in  treating  for  peace,  when  the 
king  of  France  asked  her  hand,  she  was  consigned  to  age  and  decrepitude, 
instead  of  to  the  most  gallant  of  English  knights.  Mary  was  crowned 
queen  of  France  on  the  5th  of  November,  1514.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
King  Louis  was  dead.  Charles  Brandon  was  sent  to  bring  the  queen  from 
France.  She  came  to  England  as  his  wife.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty 
with  France  peace  was  also  concluded  with  Scotland. 

From  1515  to  1523  no  parliament  was  summoned.  Henry  and  his 
minister  governed  the  kingdom  at  their  sole  will.  Wolsey  was  declared  a 
j»«r^ir>»l  m  1516.  He  received  the  Great  Seal  as  chancellor  in  the  same  year; 
and  he  was  nominated  papal  legate  in  1517.  The  ambitious  cardinal  was 
pope  in  England ;  but  he  was  also  the  devoted  servant  of  the  crown. 
The  magnificence  of  this  sumptuous  churchman  would  have  been  scarcely 
endured  by  the  most  jealous  of  monarcha,  had  they  merely  emanated  from 
the  ostentation  of  the  courtier  and  statesman.  But  Wolsey  wielded  his  great 
power,  and  displayed  his  extraordinary  magnificence,  not  in  opposition  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  king,  or  in  rivalry  with  his  dignity,  but  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  desire  of  Henry  to  be  the  faithful  son  and  devoted 
champion  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  powerful  minister  and  his  royal 
master  had  a  perfect  understanding  as  to  the  parts  which  each  was  to 
sustain  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  The  appointment  of 
Wolsey  as  the  papal  legate  was  concurrent  with  the  time  when  Luther 
first  challenged  the  power  of  the  pope  to  absolve  the  sinner  from  the 
penalties  of  Divine  justice.  The  spirit  of  the  Lollards  was  not  wholly 
trodden  oat  in  England.  The  time  for  effectually  suppressing  opinions 
was  passed.  But  Pope  Leo  was  too  acute  a  politician  not  to  secure  for 
himself  the  services  of  a  man  of  such  commanding  influence  as  Wolsey. 
The  choice  was  a  wise  one ;  for  as  long  as  Wolsey  was  in  power,  though 
he  was  a  church-reformer  in  a  limited  degree,  he  maintained  the  papal 
supremacy  inviolate  in  England.  With  a  king  and  a  minister  whose  indi- 
vidual characters  would  naturally  give  such  a  colour  to  her  foreign  policy, 
England  found  herself,  in  1519,  essentially  involved  in  the  complicated 
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meshes  of  continental  negotiations.  Louis  XII.  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  son-in-law,  Francis,  then  in  his  twenty-first  year.  In  1516,  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Charles,  a  youth  of 
sixteen.  This  young  prince  had  already  inherited  the  Netherlands  from 
his  father,  the  archduke  Philip,  who  died  in  1506.  Francis  and  Charles 
were  each  extravagantly  ambitious,  though  essentially  different  in  personal 
character.  The  first  act  of  the  enterprising  king  of  France  was  to  make 
good  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  pope,  Leo  X.,  opposed  this 
claim,  in  conjunction  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  with  the  Swiss. 
Francis  rapidly  passed  the  Alps ;  and  having  won  the  great  victory  of 
Marignano,  entered  Milan  as  conqueror  in  October,  1515.  In  1518, 
Henry  VIII.  formed  a  league  with  Francis,  by  which  the  strictest  amity 
between  the  two  nations  was  provided  for.  By  a  special  treaty,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  dauphin  with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  was  arranged. 
The  possession  of  Tournay  was  relinquished  by  Henry  upon  a  payment  to 
him  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns.  In  1519,  the  emperor  Maximilian 
died.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  made  an  extraordinary  offer  of 
resigning  the  empire  to  Henry.  Henry  now  sent  Richard  Pace,  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  able  diplomatist,  on  a  secret  mission  to  Germany  to 
sound  the  electors.  But  there  were  two  other  candidates  for  the  imperial 
dignity — Francis,  king  of  France,  and  Charles  of  Spain.  The  desire  of 
the  king  of  England,  next  to  that  of  his  own  election,  was  that  neither 
of  these  rival  princes  should  obtain  that  accession  of  power ;  and  in  the 
support  of  one  or  the  other  England  shifted  sides,  with  little  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  or  the  interests  of  the  people.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest  Henry  had  promised  his  support  to  Francis.  Towards 
its  end  he  gave  his  interest  to  Charles.  Each  of  these  monarchs  had 
bribed  the  needy  electoral  princes  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  skilful 
management  of  Charles  secured  his  unanimous  election. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1520,  a  solemn  instrument  was  prepared  by 
"Wolsey,  for  the  regulation  of  a  meeting  between  Henry  and  Francis,  before 
the  end  of  the  following  May.  The  place  appointed  was  between  the 
English  castle  of  Guisnes  and  the  French  castle  of  Ardres.  The  vast  pre- 
parations went  forward  day  and  night,  to  construct  a  palace  whose  prin- 
cipal rooms  were  to  be  larger  than  in  any  house  in  England — whose  canvas 
roofs  were  to  be  "  curiously  garnished  " — whose  walls  were  to  be  nourished 
with  "  histories. "  The  building  approached  its  completion  after  two 
months*  labour.  On  the  25th  of  May,  Henry  and  his  queen  arrived  at 
Canterbury,  at  which  city  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  to  be  kept.  Charles, 
the  emperor  elect,  was  on  his  passage  from  Spain  to  visit  his  dominions  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  landed,  and  kept  the  Whitsuntide  at  Canterbury 
with  the  English  king  and  queen.  On  the  last  day  of  May  Charles  sailed 
to  Flanders  from  Sandwich,  and  Henry  from  Dover  to  Calais.  On  the  7th 
of  June,  the  two  kings  met  in  the  valley  of  Andren.  The  solemnities  of 
"The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  as  the  place  of  this  meeting  came  to  be 
called,  occupied  nearly  three  weeks.  There  was  tilting  with  lances,  and 
tourneys  on  horseback  with  the  broad  sword,  and  fighting  on  foot  at  the 
barriers.  The  kings  were  always  victorious  against  all  comers.  But  from 
tiie  court  of  the  emperor  there  came  no  knight  to  answer  the  challengers. 
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On  Midsummer-day  the  gaudy  ahows  were  oyer.  The  king?  separated  after 
an  exchange  of  valuable  presents, — Francis  to  Paris,  Henry  to  Calais. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  the  very  time  when  Henry  and  Wolsey 
were  arranging  a  treaty  with  Francis,  and  the  two  kings  were  interchang- 
ing professions  of  affection,  the  cardinal  was  bound  to  the  interests  of  the 
emperor,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  royal  roaster.  On  the  11th  of 
July  Henry  met  the  emperor  near  Gravelines ;  and  Charles  returned  with 
him  to  Calais.  After  a  visit  of  three  days,  the  emperor  accomplished  far 
more  by  his  profound  sagacity  than  Francis  by  his  generous  frankness. 
Wolsey  was  propitiated  by  presents  and  promises;  Henry  by  a  studied 
deference  to  his  superior  wisdom. 

In  the  roll  of  illustrious  names  of  nobles  and  knights  at  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  stands  at  the  head. 
This  nobleman  was  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  who  had  died  on  the 
scaffold  under  Richard  III.  He  is  said  to  have  provoked  Wolsey's  enmity 
by  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  expense  of  the  great  pageantry 
at  Guisnea.  But  Henry  had  exhibited  jealousy  of  Buckingham  in  1519, 
when  air  William  Buhner  had  quitted  the  king's  service  to  enter  that  of 
the  duke.  After  eighteen  months  had  passed,  Buckingham  was  suddenly 
sent  for  from  his  castle  of  Thornbury,  to  appear  in  the  king's  presence. 
On  his  way  to  London,  his  barge  was  boarded,  and  he  arrested.  His  fate 
was  soon  determined  On  the  13th  of  May  he  was  indicted  before  his 
peers,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  presiding.  Charles  Knyvet,  a  discarded  officer 
of  the  duke,  was  the  chief  witness  against  him  ;  and  deposed  to  certain 
words  of  Buckingham  said  to  himself  and  lord  Abergavenny,  which,  even 
if  true,  could  not  be  fairly  wrested  into  an  overt  act  of  treason.  However 
Buckingham  was  convicted  ;  and  Norfolk  pronounced  the  sentence.  The 
duke  was  beheaded  on  the  17th  of  May. 

In  1520,  the  pope  issued  a  bull,  denouncing  the  penalties  of  excommu- 
nication against  Martin  Luther,  unless  he  should  recant  certain  passages 
in  his  writings ;  and  threatening  the  same  penalties  against  all  princes  who 
should  neglect  to  secure  the  heretic.     In  January  of  that  year,  Luther, 
for  having  denied  the  pontifical  supremacy,  was  expelled  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church.   The  emperor  Charles  V.  was  called  upon  to  punish 
the  Reformer ;  but  the  elector  of  Saxony  induced  the  emperor  to  let  the 
question  be  tried  before  a  diet  of  the  empire.     In  April  the  diet  met  at 
Warms.    The  Reformer  was  proof  against  the  threatenings  or  the  persua- 
sions of  this  assembly,  composed  of  the  emperor,  the  electors  of  the  empire, 
princes,  bishops.     He  was  allowed  to  depart,  with  a  safe-conduct  for 
twenty-one  days.    Maurice  of  Saxony  knew  the  danger  which  Luther  in- 
curred if  he  went  at  large.    He  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  carried  to  the 
castle  of  Wartburg.    At  the  time  that  the  pope's  bull  against  Luther 
arrived  in  England,  Henry  VIII.  had  entered  with  his  pen  into  theological 
controversy.    His  book  on  "  the  Seven  Sacraments, ' '  against  Luther,  written 
in  Latin,  was  published  in  London  in  1521,  and  in  Antwerp  in  1522. 
Luther  replied  to  the  king's  work  in  a  tone  of  scurrility  which  deformed 
most  of  the  learned  coitfroversies  of  these  times.     But  Henry  obtained 
what  he  regarded  as  a  great  distinction  ;  the  pope  bestowed  upon  him  by 
bull,  dated  the  11th  of  October,  the  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith." 
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In  May,  1621,  Henry  wrote  to  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  "  Delay  not  a  moment 
to  seize  and  exterminate  this  Luther,  who  is  a  rebel  against  Christ." 

At  this  time  a  league  was  formed  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope 
against  the  king  of  France  ;  and  the  mediation  of  England,  in  the  person: 
of  Wolsey,  was  accepted  by  the  princely  disputants.  Bat  a  new  cause  of 
quarrel  broke  out;  and  then  Wolsey  decided  that  the  king  of  France 
having  been  the  aggressor,  the  king  of  England  was  bound  to  give  his  aid 
to  the  emperor.  A  treaty  was  then  concluded  against  France  with  Charles 
and  with  the  pope.  But  the  papal  and  imperial  forces  had  already  driven 
the  French  out  of  Milan.  In  the  hour  of  his  triumph  Leo  died.  Wolsey 
then  aspired  to  the  papal  chair.  The  election,  however,  fell  .upon  cardinal 
Adrian,  a  Belgian,  who  had  been  the  preceptor  of  the  emperor,  and  was 
now  his  viceroy  in  Spain.  In  1522,  war  was  declared  against  France,  and 
Wolsey  raised  the  necessary  means  by  forced  loans  and  benevolences  from 
the  citizens  of  London.  The  chancellor  promised  in  return  that  he  would 
redress  the  grievance  which  the  jealousy  of  the  citizens  saw  in  "  the  great 
occupying  of  strangers."  This  temper  of  the  unreasoning  traders  and 
artisans  had,  four  years  before,  produced  fatal  results.  In  1517  a  preacher 
named  Bell  had  excited  the  citizens  against  the  aliens  in  London.  On  the 
first  of  May,  Wolsey,  as  chancellor,  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
warned  them  of  a  danger  which  he  heard  was  impending.  A  council  of 
the  city  was  called  in  the  evening ;  and  the  recorder  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
came  from  the  cardinal  with  a  command  that  every  man,  with  his  servants, 
should  be  within  his  house  at  nine  o'clock.  The  injudicious  severity  of  an 
alderman  led  to  a  tumult.  Once  roused  there  was  no  limit  to  the  popular 
violence.  The  affair  became  an  insurrection.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
fired  his  ordnance  upon  the  city.  The  earls  of  Surrey  and  Shrewsbury 
came  with  their  armed  bands.  Three  hundred  of  the  rioters  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  ;  and,  after  a  trial  thirteen  were  hanged  as  traitors. 

In  April,  1523,  a  parliament  met  at  the  Blackfriars.  The  chancellor  left 
to  an  inferior  dignitary,  the  bishop  of  London,  the  duty  of  opening  the 
session.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  become  one  of  the  king's  council,  was 
nominated  Speaker.  On  the  29th  of  April,  Wolsey  came  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  demanded  a  fifth  of  every  man's  goods  and  lands,  which 
would  amount  to  800,000?.,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France.  A  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  reason  with  the  chancellor,  and  to  induce  him  to 
beseech  the  king  to  be  content  with  a  smaller  sum.  Wolsey  refused  ;  and 
the  sturdy  Commons  debated  amongst  themselves  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
days.  At  last  they  agreed  to  two  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  act  for  this 
subsidy  contains  a  number  of  the  most  stringent  clauses  for  enforcing  its 
assessment  by  commissioners,  and  its  collection.  The  enactment  touched 
the  great  industrious  class  of  the  community,  down  to  every  person  taking 
even  daily  or  weekly  wages,  to  the  yearly  value  of  twenty  shillings. 
After  the  royal  treasury  had  been  thus  replenished,  the  war  with  Franco 
and  Scotland  was  carried  on  with  vigour  and  ferocity.  In  1514,  Henry's 
sister  Margaret  had  married  the  earl  of  Angus.  But  the  duke  of  Albany, 
brother  to  James  HI.,  being  invited  by  the  Scottish  parliament  to  assume 
the  regency,  Margaret  and  her  husband  fled  to  England.  Her  two  sons 
were  separated  from  her.     Henry  desired  that  Albany  might  be  banished 
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from  Scotland ;  he  wis  told  that  the  Scottish  parliament  would  resist  any 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  of  their  choice.  Henry  had  always 
his  political  spies  and  agents  in  the  Scottish  court  to  sow  division.  In 
1517  Albany  went  to  France ;  and  Margaret  having  been  permitted  to 
reside  in  Scotland,  the  contests  of  faction  again  broke  out  She  desired 
Angus  to  be  regent — a  demand  which  the  council  resisted.  Angus  was  a 
faithless  husband  ;  and  the  queen-mother  resolved  upon  a  divorce.  But 
Henry  effected  a  hollow  reconciliation ;  and,  after  the  fiercest  contests 
between  the  factious  nobles,  Angus  became  supreme  in  the  conduct  of  the 
government.  Margaret  was  again  dissatisfied  with  her  husband ;  and, 
having  sought  a  divorce  in  the  court  of  Rome,  induced  Albany  to  return 
to  Scotland.  It  was  the  object  of  the  English  government  to  raise  up  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  Albany,  who  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  ability. 
In  1522  Henry  repeated  his  demand  that  Albany  should  be  removed  from 
power—with  the  same  result.  The  borders  of  the  Tweed  were  then 
ravaged  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Albany  raised  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men ;  but  Lord  Dacre,  the  Warden  of  the  Marches,  deceived 
him  into  consenting  to  a  month's  suspension  of  hostilities.  Albany  now 
returned  to  France ;  and  the  earl  of  Surrey  took  the  command  of  the  army 
to  invade  Scotland.  He  destroyed  Jedburgh,  and  devastated  all  Tweedale 
and  March.  Albany  returned  to  Scotland,  and  crossed  the  English  border. 
Bat  he  suddenly  retreated  before  Surrey ;  and,  his  two  failures  having 
deprived  him  of  his  popularity  in  Scotland,  he  quitted  his  native  country, 
for  France,  and  returned  no  more.  Margaret  disgraced  herself  by  renewed 
immoralities ;  and  her  husband  having  become  regent,  the  Scottish  court 
and  people  were  freed  from  her  habitual  arrogance  and  her  capricious 
schemes. 

In  1528,  Henry  sent  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  invade  France.  Francis  was 
intent  upon  recovering  his  power  in  Italy ;  and  was  advancing  with  an 
army  to  the  Alps.  By  a  plan  of  operations  combined  with  the  emperor, 
the  English  were  to  invade  France,  the  Spaniards  attack  Guienne,  and 
the  Germans  make  an  inroad  into  Burgundy.  The  operations  of  the  allies 
were  deferred  till  October.  Winter  set  in  with  furious  rains  and  intense 
frost  The  troops  of  England  were  perishing ;  and  Suffolk,  having  re- 
treated, disbanded  his  army,  and  the  enterprise  was  at  an  end, 

Upon  the  death  of  Adrian,  Wolsey  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  ponti- 
ficate. His  pretensions  were  supported  by  the  English  king  ;  but  Ginlio 
de*  Medici  was  elected ;  and  took  the  title  of  Clement  VII.  The  new  pope 
supported  the  emperor,  but  the  Italian  people  looked  with  natural  dread 
upon  this  alliance.  The  domination  of  Spain  or  of  France  was  equally 
hateful  to  them.  Before  the  summer  of  1524  the  French  were  driven  out 
of  Italy.  The  duke  of  Bourbon,  one  of  the  highest  nobles  of  France, 
having  cause  for  private  dissatisfaction  with  Francis,  had  joined  the  con- 
federacy against  his  sovereign ;  and  the  great  Bayard  had  fallen,  fighting 
against  the  revolted  duke.  Francis  was  resolved  to  make  another  effort  to 
regain  Milan.  He  besieged  Pavia.  After  three  months  of  various  success, 
the  imperial  army  came  to  the  relief  of  the  town.  Francis  had  detached  a 
part  of  his  troops  to  invade  Naples.  A  general  battle  took  place,  and 
Francis,  after  fighting  with  the  gallantry  of  the  elder  chivalry,  was  tak?~ 
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prisoner.    The  emperor  wai  without  the  necessary  finances  to  follow  up  his 
success  over  the  French  king,  so  he  concluded  an  armistice  for  six  months. 

The  ambition  of  Henry  to  be  lord  of  France  now  revived.  He  proposed 
that  the  emperor  and  himself  should  invade  that  country ;  that  the  French 
dominions  should  be  his,  as  his  lawful  inheritance ;  and  that  Charles  should 
take  the  Burgundian  provinces.  But  to  accomplish  all  this  was  difficult 
with  an  empty  treasury.  The  last  parliament  had  been  troublesome.  A 
subsidy  was  therefore  demanded  without  the  intervention  of  parliament ; 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  levy  the  illegal  claim  of  the  sixth 
part  of  every  man's  substance.  From  the  clergy  more  was  demanded.  The 
resistance  was  universal  The  people  of  Suffolk  had  begun  "  to  rage  and 
assemble  themselves  in  companies. "  The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  for  subduing 
them  with  the  strong  hand,  and  directed  that  their  harness  should  be  taken 
from  them.  The  people  now  openly  rebelled  ;  and  the  duke  called  upon 
the  gentlemen  to  assist  him.  But  they  would  not  fight  against  their 
neighbours.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  then  gathered  a  great  force,  and  coming 
to  the  rebels,  inquired  into  their  grievances.  Having  listened  to  their 
complaints,  ho  advised  them  to  disperse,  and  promised  to  procure  their 
pardon  from  the  king.  The  rioters  then  separated.  The  despot  thus  learnt 
that  his  absolute  rule  was  to  have  some  limit.  With  a  meanness  equal  to 
his  rapacity,  ho  affected  not  to  know  "that  the  commissioners  were  so 
strait  as  to  demand  a  sixth  of  every  man's  substance."  Wolsey  took  the 
blame  upon  himself.  Pardons  were  issued  to  all  the  rioters  ;  the  commis- 
sions were  revoked ;  and  the  old  trick  of  a  voluntary  "  benevolence  **  waa 
again  resorted  to. 

In  August,  1525,  a  league  with  France  was  completed.  The  Princess 
Mary,  who  had  long  been  contracted  to  the  emperor,  had  been  the  object 
of  a  matrimonial  negotiation  both  with  France  and  with  Scotland.  When 
Charles  demanded  that  the  contract  should  be  fulfilled,  Henry  declined. 
Charles  had  no  money  to  give  the  English  king  or  his  profuse  minister. 
A  treaty  was  entered  into  with  France,  under  the  regency  of  the  queen- 
mother,  in  which  this  essential  condition  of  an  alliance  was  amply  provided 
for.  Meanwhile,  Francis  remained  in  captivity — first  in  Italy  and  after- 
wards in  Spain.  Negotiations  for  his  release  were  at  length  entered  into  at 
Madrid,  he  having,  after  repeated  refusals,  consented  to  restore  Burgundy 
to  the  emperor.  After  his  release  he  refused  to  ratify  his  engagement  for 
the  surrender  of  Burgundy,  to  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn.  The  pope 
dispensed  with  his  oath ;  and  Henry  instructed  his  ambassadors  to  urge 
him  to  violate  it  In  1596,  the  pope  entered  into  a  war  against  the 
emperor  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  The  doctrines  of  Lather  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  Germany  ;  and  Clement  VII.  had  stirred  up  the 
general  hatred  of  the  papal  power  into  a  bitter  hostility  to  himself  amongst 
the  Germans*  by  his  rapture  of  an  alliance  with  the  emperor.  George 
Frandsh*r£  a  German  noble  of  great  inftuenee,  had  raised  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  men,  with  small  pay  and  large  promises.  In  November, 
lCMs  his  fierce  lance-knights  crossed  the  Alps.  Bourbon,  now  the  general 
of  the  emperors  armies  in  Italy,  marched  from  MHan  at  the  head  of 
twenty-five  thousand  seen,  in  January.   15^7.    The  winter  was  one  of 

The  troop*  were  wfcvCy  unprovided  with 
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AH  the  munitions  of  war  were  wanting.  Spaniards,  Italians,  Germans, 
Flemings,  starring  and  blaspheming,  marched  on  for  two  months  with  no 
success  bnt  the  plunder  of  the  Tillages  on  their  route.  At  last  Bourbon 
moved  oat  of  Tuscany  towards  Borne,  and,  on  the  5th  of  May,  encamped 
before  the  magnificent  capital  On  the  next  day,  the  Eternal  City  was 
assaulted  in  three  separate  attacks.  The  morning  was  misty ;  and  the 
army's  approach  to  the  suburbs  was  unperceived.  There  was  a  brave 
resistance  of  the  few  who  defended  the  outworks.  Bourbon  leapt  from 
his  horse;  and  planting  a  scaling-ladder  against  the  wall,  shouted  to  his 
men  to  follow  him.  A  ball  from  the  ramparts  terminated  his  career. 
His  death  produced  no  relaxation  in  the  ardour  of  his  followers.  Their 
prey  was  before  them  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  devoted  city  was  in  their 
hands.  The  pope  and  his  cardinals  shut  themselves  up  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  "The  Goths  evacuated  the  city  at  the  end  of  six  days, 
hot  Borne  remained  about  nine  months  in  the  possession  of  the  Imperialists : 
and  every  hour  was  stained  by  some  atrocious  act  of  cruelty,  lust,  and 
rapine."*  Robertson  says,  "Whatever  excesses  the  ferocity  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  licentiousness  of  the  Italians 
could  commit,  these  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  suffer. " 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  1527,  Wolsey  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France. 
Hall,  with  reference  to  this  embassy,  says  that  at  this  season  there  began 
a  feme  in  London  that  the  king's  confessor,  and  divers  other  great 
clerks,  had  told  the  king  that  the  marriage  between  him  and  the  lady 
Catherine  was  not  good,  and  that  the  king  should  marry  the  duchess  of 
Alenoon,  sister  to  tie  French  king.     One  of  the  objects  of  Wolsey's  em- 
bassy was  the  settlement  of  an  alliance  between  the  king  of  France,  or  one 
of  his  sons,  and  the  princess  Mary.    The  divorce  of  the  mother  of  the 
princess  was  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  the  anxious  thoughts  of 
Henry's  minister.    The  difficulties  with  which  Wolsey  was  surrounded  in 
this  affair  of  the  divorce  appear  to  have  been  constantly  in  his  mind  during 
this  journey  to  France.    He  was  suspected  by  Catherine  ;  he  dreaded  the 
knowledge  of  the  scheme  being  disclosed  to  the  emperor.    Of  the  pope's 
consent,  the  legate  had  no  doubt,  if  Clement  could  be  delivered  from  his 
imprisonment  at  Borne.    Here  was  one  of  the  sunken  shoals  upon  which 
Wolsey's  policy  was  wrecked.    Another  shifting  sand,  equally  dangerous, 
-was  the  secret  passion  of  the  king  for  a  lady  of  his  court,  Anne  Boleyn, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  grandson  of  a  rich  citizen  of  London, 
who  was  descended  from  an  honourable  Norfolk  family.    When  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  married  Louis  XII.,  in  1514,  Anne  Boleyn,  then 
only  seven  years  of  age,  was  taken  with  her.    Upon  the  widow  of  the 
French  king  returning  to  England  as  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  the  little 
Kentish  girl  remained  in  the  household  of  the  daughter  of  Louis,  who  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Francis  I.    This  queen  died  in  1524 ;  and  Anne 
remained  in  France  with  the  duchess  of  Alencon,  the  sister  of  Francis,  till 
After  the  battle  of  Pavia,  when  she  returned  to  England.     In  1527,  she  was 
one  ox*  the  maids  of  honour  to  queen  Catherine. 

-Wolsey,  haying  fulfilled  his  mission,  and  been  treated  with  the  greatest 

*  Gibbon's  "DuUae  and  Fall,"  vol.  ir.,  p.  109,  Dr.  Smith's  edit 
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distinction  by  the  French  court,  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of 
1527.  He  hid  not  only  made  a  favourable  treaty  with  France,  and 
added  new  strength  to  his  own  lcgatine  authority  in  England,  but  wm  go 
confident  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  that  he  had  promised  the  mother  of 
Francis  that  a  princess  of  her  house  should  wear  the  English  crown  within 
a  year.  In  October,  a  splendid  embassy  from  France  arrived  in  England, 
to  invest  Henry  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  The  cardinal  vied  with 
the  king  in  giving  the  envoys  the  most  magnificent  entertainments. 
Cavendish  says  of  this  time,  "The  long-hid  and  secret  love  between  the 
king  and  Mistress  Anne  Boleyn  began  to  break  oat  into  every  man's 
ears.  The  matter  was  then  by  the  king  disclosed  to  my  lord  cardinal ; 
whoee  persuasion  to  the  contrary,  made  to  the  king  upon  his  knees,  could 
not  effect." 

At  the  beginning  of  1628,  war  was  formally  declared  against  the  emperor 
by  France  and  England.  This  war  against  Charles  was  most  unpopular  in 
this  country.  On  the  16th  of  February,  Jean  du  Bellay,  bishop  of  Bayonne, 
the  French  ambassador  in  England,  writes,  "I  think  that  he  (the  cardinal) 
is  the  only  one  in  England  who  desires  the  war  in  Flanders. "  On  the  23rd, 
Bellay  says,  that  those  who  would  gladly  see  Wolsey  come  to  ruin,  rejoice 
when  everything  goes  wrong,  and  say,  "These  are  the  works  of  the  legate." 
The  government  did  not  wholly  set  itself  against  the  popular  voice.  An 
armistice  was  concluded  between  England  and  the  Netherlands,  whilst  hos- 
tilities went  on  as  between  England  and  Spain.  Meanwhile,  the  pope 
having  been  released  from  his  confinement  in  December,  1637,  it  was  the 
great  object  of  Wolsey  to  obtain  that  favourable  judgment  in  the  matter  of 
the  divorce  which  he  had  so  confidently  promised.  In  February,  1528, 
Clement  granted  a  commission  authorising  Wolsey,  aa  legate,  with  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  English  prelates,  to  inquire  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  dispen- 
sation for  Henry's  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow,  and  to  pronounce 
accordingly  upon  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  that  marriage.  Wolsey 
shrank  from  this  fearful  responsibility  ;  and  he  obtained  a  new  commission 
from  the  pope,  dated  in  June,  1628,  in  which  cardinal  Campagins  was 
associated  with  him  to  try  this  great  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
marriage. 

At  the  moment  when  the  forces  of  Francis,  under  Lautrec,  the  French 
general,  had  been  successful  at  every  point  over  the  Imperialists,  and  wese 
besieging  Naples  with  every  prospect  of  success,  the  malaria  fever  and  lbs 
than  the  moat  sen- 
y  capitulated  to  the 
is  now  predominant. 
jf  Italy,  as  Clement 
icstly  opposed  to  the 
to  equivocation  and 
in  imperious  master 
Ived  in  England  on 
enry  summoned  an 
m  the  danger  of  the 
le  ;  the  doubts  that 
;  and  the  care  with 
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"which  he  had  sought  counsel  of  the  greatest  clerks  in  Christendom,  having 
<*nt  for  the  legate,  as  a  man  indifferent,  to  know  the  truth  and  to  settle 
~|8  conscience.*  Then  the  two  legates  waited  upon  the  queen,  who  was 
•  ?. J^m  todged ;  and  "declared  to  her  how  they  were  deputed  judges 
ln2reront  behreen  toe  king  and  her." 

-Hie  winter  of  1528-29  was,  in  London,  a  season  of  great  excitement 

f  ♦  ^O0T^  ^  *^e  P80!^*  were  a*  i8806*   Th*  sycophantic  and  unscrupulous 

°*  the  higher  classes  were  crowding  to  win  the  smiles  of  the  triumphant 

fMy  whom  the  king  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  as  the  object  of  his  affec- 

<m*    An  order  had  been  issued  that  only  ten  shopkeepers  of  any  foreign 

n™n  «^ooia  reside  in  London.    This  banishment  of  strangers  must  hare 

Produced  the  moat  extensive  derangement  of  commercial  affairs,  if,  as 

***  s^d* rc  more  than  fifteen  thousand  Flemings  would  in  consequence  be 

TOWed."    The  people  were  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  revolt. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1529,  the  court  of  the  legates  was  solemnly  opened, 

oy  reading  the  commission  of  the  pope  to  the  judges  of  the  cause.     "  That 

<*o»e,  the  crier  called  the  king,  by  the  name  of 'king  Henry  of  England, 

S?*  J10  **•  «>**>  to.'    With  that  the  king  answered,  •  Here,  my  lords.' 

en  he  called  also  the  queen,  by  the  name  of  '  Catherine,  queen  of  Eng- 

™a,  eome  into  the  court,  &&'  who  made  no  answer  to  the  same."   This  is 

addi^^?*  *iTen  ^  Cavendish,  who  then  makes  the  queen,  kneeling, 

cohj^h        1°llft  "**  broken  **&*-"    W"**  Catherine  had  left  the 

his^s  j?ewy»  according  to  the  same  authority,  made  a  speech,  touching 

*o  afclill  th  *  neoea8itie8» and  Catherine's  goodness.     The  legates  continued 

mentarv       vi  ******  °*  '^ »  having  examined  witnesses,  and  received  docu- 

Mourned      *  ene*>  touching  the  marriage  of  prince  Arthur.    They  then 

oourt,  Wols»^i!01lt  oomm8  to  9ia7  decision.    During  the  sittings  of  the 

tollable  as?  ^**  *°  endure  toe  ■»g*r  °*  ^"m  wn08e  P*ssion  was  as  uncon- 

to  tile  S^eat*    ^?^  dangerous.    The  influence  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  opposed 

now  te  ■coa^Tr?1,  ^^^^  toe  poetical  revolution  which  might 

co,xrt  ;  and  Axt»^**  **  any  moment*    T*6  °tneen  waa  removed  finom  the 

Minuting  aeaaoii   *  accomP*»ied  the  king  in  his  pleasure-progress  during  the 

Wolaey  aet  oufc  +  ^npegiuB  having  made  suit  to  return  to  Borne,  he  and 

coHor  «*»ciott«7»    vmeet  tke  king  at  Grafton.    Henry  received  the  chan 


*****  term  catnn?*  bat  ^Volsey  never  again  saw  the  king.  When  Michael- 
?f  tie  Ctn>**  ©fo?Ced  ^  ^  0th  of  October,  he  went  with  his  usual  state 
u*m  **»-*  —  i      ^•Jaceiy.    On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  he  surrendered 


•  Ball*  P.  764. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Whet*  Wolsey  left,  for  ever,  his  palace  of  York  Piece,  everything  that 
he  possessed  was  taken  from  him,  under  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  King1  a 
Bench,  that  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  were  forfeited,  and  that  hit 
person  wu  at  the  mercy  of  the  king.  The  charge  against  him  was,  that, 
as  legate,  he  had  violated  the  statutes  of  pncmuniru,  by  exercising  his 
powers  nnder  a  foreign  authority.  To  this  charge  Wolsey  answered :  "1 
have  the  king's  licence  in  my  coffers,  nnder  his  hand  and  broad  seal,  for 
exercising  and  using  the  authority  thereof  [of  the  legatine  prerogative]  in 
the  largest  wise,  the  which  now  remaineth  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies."* 
Wolsey  reached  his  desolate  house  of  Usher,  wholly  unprovided  with  common 
necessaries,— with  "  beds,  sheets,  tablecloths,  cups,  or  dishes."  He  wrote 
to  Dr.  Stephen  Gardiner,  praying  him  to  extend  his  benevolence  towards 
him  ;  and  begging  for  pecuniary  help  from  the  sovereign  who  had  stripped 
him  of  everything.  On  the  1st  of  November,  Wolsey's  faithful  follower, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  rode  to  London  fromEsher,  and  whispered  some  words  of 
magical  import  into  the  ears  of  the  king,  which  saved  Wolsey  for  aseason, 
and  made  himself,  in  dae  time,  the  most  powerful  of  Henry's  servants.  The 
parliament  met  on  the  3rd  of  November.  Thomas  Cromwell,  through 
some  sudden  influence,  became  a  member.  "There  could  nothing  be 
spoken  against  my  lord  [Wolsey]  in  the  parliament  house, "  says  Cavendish, 
"  but  he  [Cromwell]  would  answer  it  incontinent,  or  else  take  until  the 
next  day  ;  against  which  time  he  would  resort  to  my  lord  to  know  what 
answer  he  should  make  in  his  behalf. "  The  articles  exhibited  by  the 
Lords  against  Wolsoy — such  aa  his  writing  to  Rome,  "Ego  et  Rex  mens" — 
his  putting  the  cardinal's  hat  on  his  York  groat— his  sending  large  sums 
to  Rome — and  similar  charges  of  ecclesiastical  assumption,  were  evidently 
held  insufficient  to  sustain  any  accusation  of  offence  "  to  the  prince' ( 
person  or  to  the  state,"  as  Wolsey  himself  alleged.  It  was  not  Henry's 
purpose  then  to  crush  Wolsey.  The  future  was  too  doubtful  to  allow  the 
king  utterly  to  destroy  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  see,  whilst  there  was  any- 
thing to  hope  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  from  the  decision  of  the  pope. 

There  bad  not  been  a  parliament  called  since  1G38.  During  the  legatine 
rule  of  Wolsey,  the  pecuniary  exactions  of  the  church  had  become  oppres- 
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this  parliament  of  the  21st  year  of  Henry.    By  these  statutes  the  fees  to  the 
church  upon  probates,  and  the  demand  for  mortuaries,  or  corpse  presents, 
were  brought  within  reasonable  limits.     It  was  also  declared  unlawful  for 
ecclesiastics  to  occupy  farms ;  to  buy  and  sell  at  profit  any  kind  of  pro- 
duce ;  to  keep  tan-houses  and  breweries.    These  practices  were  prohibited 
under  heavy  penalties.    The  same  statute  regulated  the  holding  of  plu- 
ralities, and  enforced  residence.    That  the  ecclesiastics  would  stoutly 
resist  such  attacks  upon  long-continued  abuses,  which  in  their  minds  had 
assumed  the  shape  of  rights,  was  a  necessary  result  of  their  extensive 
power.    During  the  progress  of  the  discussions  in  parliament  on  these  bills 
there  was  much  railing  on  both  sides.    The  spiritual  persons  regarded  the 
promoters  of  these  measures  as  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  defended 
their  own  practices  by  prescription  and  usage.    These  practices  were 
regarded  with  the  more  hostility  because  there  was  a  doubt,  very  widely 
spread,  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church.     It  was  not  only  the  dislike  of 
proctors,  and  summoners,  and  apparitors  which  influenced  many  sober  and 
religious  persons ;  but  the  craving  for  some  higher  teaching  than  that  which 
led  to  the  burning  of  the  English  Testament  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard. 
Many  copies  of  Tyndale's  translation  had  been  brought  into  the  country, 
"  which  books  the  common  people  used  and  daily  read  privily  ;  which  the 
clergy  would  not  admit,  for  they  punished  such  persons  as  had  read,  studied, 
or  taught  the  same,  with  great  extremity."  *  Wolsey  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  restrain  the  printing  of  the  Scripture  in  the  people's  tongue  ;  and  the 
kind  nature  of  his  successor,  sir  Thomas  More,  was  so  crusted  over  by 
his  rigid  habits  of  submission  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  that  for  the 
u*e  «nd  study  of  Tyndale's  and  Joy's  Testaments  "he  imprisoned  and 
punished  a  great  number,  so  that  for  this  cause  a  great  rumour  and  con- 
troversy rose  daily  amongst  the  people,  "t    Accused  persons  were  now 
subjected  to  secret  examination ;  were  detained  in  custody  for  unlimited 
P6™^8  5  w«re  discharged  without  amends ;  or  consigned  to  the  stake  if 
condemned  of  heresy,  or  to  make  purgation  and  to  bear  a  faggot  to  their 
shame  and  undoing. 

.,.  ™8  n*d  obtained  very  large  sums,  by  way  of  loan,  from  public 
cra»Si!!?t-fr0ln  frdtodnals,  in  1525,  when  the  insurrections  of  Suffolk 
The  Lordly  *°  withdraw  the  demand  for  asixthof  every  man's  substance. 
these  Iosyia*11    Commons  had  now  the  audacity  to  renounce  all  claims  to 

**»*  indebted.11^  0nly  f°r  thoiMelTe8»  lljut  for  e76rv  man  to  whom  tne  ^S 

his  kinJdi9  **  oon8i<ieration  °*  *»  highness's  constant  labours  to  defend 

ralrfectBL    <Tfc  to  11I>hol<i  **•  cnnreni  •»<*  to  establish  peace  amongst  his 

*nd  also   i>e       P^kmenr,  which  had  accomplished  such  salutary  reforms, 

December      ^i**^  8Uch  ?ross  "J1"**08*  **•  prorogued  on  the  17th 

Greenwich         "-i     *  *^e  Pftr^*ament  was  tnus  ended  the  king  removed  to 

triumph  *  'wit?     there  kePl    his  Chri8tma8  ™t}i  tho  ^neen»   m  great 

ludesv  to  the        **eat  Vien&  of  <viand8»  *»<*  divers  disguisings  and  inter- 

The  exnT^T^t^oi^g^fhU  P^Ple.": 
,5*0-      Oath     ***  to  k  cn>i*ned   *&  the  pope  at  Bologna,  in  February, 
*°*  23rd  otJmmry,    w®  find  that  the  sum  of  17431.  8*.  Oc*.  is 

*****>  P>  771.  t  Ibid.  X  1Wd«t  P-  »••• 
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paid  "  by  the  king's  commandment  for  the  depechement  of  my  lord  Wilt- 
shire and  others,  in  their  journey  towards  the  emperor."  (<  My  lord  ot 
Wiltshire"  was  Anne  Boleyn's  father.  The  "others"  were  Doctor 
Stoke8ley,  elected  bishop  of  London,  and  Doctor  Henry  Lee,  the  king's 
almoner.  With  them  also  "  divers  doctors,  both  of  law  and  divinity." 
Amongst  these  was  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  was  an  inmate  of  the  house  of 
the  earl  of  Wiltshire.  This  divine  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
question,  whether  a  man  might  marry  his  brother's  widow,  might  be 
settled  upon  scriptural  authority,  expounded  by  learned  divines,  which 
opinions  could  be  obtained  as  well  in  England  as  from  Rome.  The  notion 
was  communicated  to  the  king ;  and  Cranmer  had  to  work  out  his  lucky 
idea  in  a  book  which  he  was  desired  to  write.  He  maintained  that  the 
marriage  of  Henry  was  condemned  by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  of  councils  and  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  that  the  pope  had  no 
power  to  give  a  dispensation  opposed  to  those  sources  of  belief.  In  the 
embassy  to  the  emperor,  which  was  truly  an  embassy  to  Clement  VII., 
Cranmer  was  associated  to  defend  his  own  propositions. 

The  war  with  the  Imperialists  had  desolated  the  fairest  spots  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Famine  and  pestilence  had  completed  the  misery  which  war  had 
begun.  Amidst  this  national  ruin,  Clement  had  to  place  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  Charles,  as  king  of  Lombardy,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  Bologna  on  the  24th  of  February.  Before  the 
emperor  departed  from  Bologna  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  had  arrived.  He  had 
a  difficult  office  to  perform— that  of  moving  the  pope  to  a  decided  course, 
in  the  presence  of  Charles,  who  had  very  sufficient  reasons  for  strenuously 
resisting  the  demands  of  Henry.  He  had  to  conciliate  the  emperor,  by 
offering  the  restitution  of  queen  Catherine's  original  dowry.  He  had  to 
work  upon  the  pope's  fears,  by  intimating  that  "the  Defender  of  the 
Faith"  would  pursue  his  own  career,  if  the  Holy  See  was  inimical,  without 
bending  to  its  authority.  Charles  maintained  a  resolute  attitude  of  hosti- 
lity to  the  whole  proceeding.  The  unhappy  pope  was  in  a  fearful  per- 
plexity. The  embassy  returned  home,  having  effected  nothing.  Cranmer 
remained,  with  the  desire  to  contend  the  matter  in  a  public  disputation ; 
which,  however,  was  not  permitted. 

The  declarations  which  were  gathered  from  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  from  universities  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  France 
and  Italy,  were  favourable  to  the  desires  of  the  king  of  England,  as  they 
pronounced  against  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's 
widow.  In  March,  1531,  these  opinions  were  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  More,  as  chancellor,  said,  "Now  you  of  this  Commons 
House  may  report  in  your  countries  what  you  have  seen  and  heard ;  and 
then  all  men  shall  openly  perceive  that  the  king  has  not  attempted  this 
matter  of  will  or  pleasure,  as  some  strangers  report,  but  only  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  conscience,  and  surety  of  the  succession  of  the  realm."  * 
More,  in  his  inmost  heart,  disliked  the  whole  measure,  and  these  official 
Words  must  have  come  very  hesitatingly  from  his  lips. 

Early  in  February,  Wolsey  received  a  general  pardon ;  and  having  been 
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toured  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see  of  York,  he  took  Tip  hie  residence 
in  the  archiepiscopal  city.  The  council  had  agreed  to  advance  him  a  sum 
for  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  to  which  the  king  had  added  a  thousand 
pounds.  A  circular  letter  was  also  sent  with  the  royal  signet,  calling 
upon  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  country  to  show  themselves  as 
regarded  him,  "of  toward  and  benevolent  mind,  using,  entreating;  and 
accepting  him  as  to  his  dignity  doth  appertain."*  "The  king,"  says 
Hall,  "  all  this  year  dissembled  the  matter,  to  see  what  he  [Wolsey]  would 
do  at  length."  What  he  did  was  in  the  highest  degree  commendable.  He 
lived  with  rational  hospitality  instead  of  ostentatious  grandeur.  After  he 
was  dead,  a  book  was  published,  bearing  an  official  character,  in  which  it 
was  said,  that  "he  gave  bishops  a  right  good  example  how  they  might  win 
men's  hearts."  The  magnificence  which  the  great  minister  had  practised 
for  twenty  years,  had  become  too  much  a  part  of  his  nature  to  be  wholly 
changed  for  true  simplicity  of  life  in  his  altered  fortunes ;  and  Thomas 
Cromwell  wrote  to  his  former  master,  "  Sir,  some  there  be,  that  doth 
allege  that  your  grace  doth  keep  too  great  a  house  and  family,  and  that  ye 
are  continually  building."  Within  little  more  than  two  months  after  this 
warning  of  Cromwell,  the  enemies  of  Wolsey  prevailed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  complete  ruin.  On  the  4th  of  November,  the  time  approach- 
ing for  his  installation  at  York  as  archbishop,  Wolsey  was  sitting  at  dinner 
at  Cawood  Castle,  when  he  was  told  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was 
come  into  his  hall,  with  a  great  company.  Wolsey  went  to  receive  him, 
and  proffered  him  the  hospitality  of  his  house.  He  led  the  earl  into  his 
bed-chamber.  Cavendish  kept  the  door  as  gentleman-usher.  "These 
two  lords  standing  at  a  window  by  the  chimney,  in  my  lord's  bed-chamber, 
the  earl  trembling  said,  with  a  very  faint  and  soft  voice  unto  my  lord 
(laying  his  hand  upon  his  arm),  '  My  lord,  I  arrest  you  of  high  treason.1  " 
Wolsey  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  earl's  people,  Cavendish 
having  been  chosen  to  attend  upon  him  as  the  chief  person,  and  taking 
an  oath  that  was  prescribed  to  him.  In  a  few  days  they  departed,  amidst 
the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  archbishop's  household.  Wolsey  remained  at 
Sheffield-park  for  a  fortnight,  under  the  charge  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Here  he  became  ill.  Thither  came  Master  Kingston,  the  constable  of  the 
Tower.  After  three  days'  riding,  the  sick  man  and  his  guards  reached 
Leicester  Abbey,  on  a  Saturday  night.  "  Father  abbot,  I  am  come  hither 
to  leave  my  bones  among  you,"  were  his  memorable  words.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  he  was  at  the  point  of  death ;  when  he  uttered  these  more 
memorable  words  to  Master  Kingston  :  "  If  I  had  served  God  as  diligently 
ss  I  have  done  the  king;  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray 
hairs."    He  died  on  the  29th  of  November,  aged  59. 

In  January,  1531,  the  parliament  met  after  a  long  prorogation.  The 
clergy  were  now  subjected  to  prosecution  in  the  King's  Bench  for  having 
obeyed  the  power  of  Wolsey  as  legate,  which  obedience  was  held  to  bring 
them  within  the  charge  of  being  his  "  fautors  and  abettors."  A  compro- 
mise was  effected,  and  the  king  granted  "  out  of  his  high  goodness  and 
great  benignity,"  a  pardon  to  his  spiritual  subjects,  they  having  "given 
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■ad  granted  to  him  a  Bnbeidy  of  one  hundred  thousand  nounds."*  This 
Act  ox  tended  to  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Thst  of  York  had  to  pay  ■ 
smaller  nun  in  tho  following  year.  It  mi  required  in  the  grant  that  the 
king  should  be  fltyled  "  the  protector  and  only  supreme  head  of  the  church 
and  clergy  of  England."  The  acknowledgment,  after  much  contention, 
was  made,  with  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  an  far  as  the  law  of  Christ 
will  allow."  The  divorce  had  now  been  more  than  three  yean  in  agitation, 
and  it  appeared  aa  for  as  ever  from  a  conclusion  under  the  papal  authority. 
Henry  was  in  dread  of  being  cited  to  Rome  ;  and  in  April,  1531,  desired 
his  ambassador,  Dr.  Benet,  to  use  every  means  ' '  to  put  over  the  process, 
as  long  as  ye  may."  The  king  desired  that  the  cause  should  be  decided 
in  an  indifferent  place,  by  indifferent  judges.  The  emperor  was  wholly  op- 
posed to  the  process  being  removed  from  Rome ;  and  urged  the  pope  to 
make  no  more  delays  in  the  matter,  t  The  emperor  had  with  the  pope  "  a 
voice  potential." 

At  this  period  Henry  was  so  for  from  connecting  his  impatience  of  the 
papal  power  with  any  favour  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  that  he 
instructed  Yanghan,  his  ambassador  in  the  Netherlands,  "  to  advise  a 
young  man  named  Frith,  to  leave  his  wilful  opinions  and  errors,  and  to 
return  into  his  native  country ;"  and,  through  Cromwell  also  desired  that 
good  and  wholesome  exhortations  for  his  conversion  and  amendment  should 
be  given  to  Tyndale.  Frith  did  return ;  and,  as  Cranmer  very  unfeelingly 
wrote  in  1533,  was  "to  go  unto  the  fire."  Tyndale  remained  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, to  be  first  imprisoned,  and  then  strangled,  by  the  persecutors  of 
the  reformers  there,  in  15SS,  after  having  published  his  admirable  transla- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  which  the  "Defender  of  the  Faith"  proscribed. 
In  1532  an  Act  was  passed  "  concerning  the  payment  of  annates,"  or 
first-fruits  of  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  to  the  Court  of  Rome."  This 
statute  limits  the  payment  upon  the  papal  bulls  for  consecration  to  five 
pounds  for  each  hundred  of  yearly  value  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  denial  of 
such  bulls  proridos  for  consecration  in  England  without  the  papal  autho- 
rity. But  the  king's  quarrel  with  Borne  not  yet  having  come  to  a  final 
rapture,  Henry  was  empowered  to  give  or  withhold  his  assent  to  the  Act, 
by  letters  patent.  The  king  did  not  confirm  the  Act  of  January,  1531, 
till  July,  1533,  when  he  had  finally  broken  with  Rome.  Sir  Thomas  Hon 
held  the  great  seal  only  about  two  years  and  a-half,  and  then  resigned 
his  office.  He  was  a  thoroughly  conscientious  minister,  but  he  was  in  a 
Talse  position.  During  his  tenure  of  high  place,  the  persecution  of  heretics 
was  not  violent  Erasmus  has  said,  that  it  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  his 
clemency  that  while  he  was  chancellor  no  man  was  pnt  to  death  "  for  these 
ook  part  in  the  examination  of  heretics 
their  imprisonment ;  and  caused  a  boy  and 
'ungracious  heresy,"  according  to  bis  own 

id  for  a  meeting  in  the  autumn  between 
bishop  of  Bayonne  wrote  to  the  Great 
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which  the  king  of  France  could  offer  to  his  brother  of  England,  was,  that 
he  should  invite  him  to  bring  the  lady  Anne  in  his  company  to  Calais ;  and 
that  in  the  same  way  Francis  should  bring  the  queen  of  Navarre  with  him 
to  Boulogne.  On  the  11th  of  October,  Henry,  with  the  Lady  Anne,  who 
had  been  created  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  landed  at  Calais ;  where  they 
remained,  with  a  most  numerous  attendance,  till  the  13th  of  November. 
The  two  kings  met  in  a  valley  between  Calais  and  Boulogne,  on  the  20th 
of  October ;  and  Francis  brought  his  two  sons,  who  had  been  redeemed 
from  their  captivity  as  hostages  after  the  battle  of  Pavia.  But  he  did  not 
bring  the  queen  of  Navarre.  After  their  return  to  England  the  union  of 
Henry  and  Anne  was  completed  by  the  forms  of  the  church,  without 
waiting  for  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine  by  the  papal  court,  or  otherwise. 
The  rumour  of  this  extraordinary  event  travelled  abroad,  how  few  soever 
might  know  of  it. 

Cranmer,  having  been  long  absent  on  his  mission,  returned  to  England 
in  November,  1532.    The  aged  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Warham,  died 
in  August  of  that  year.    Cranmer  was  offered  the  primacy.    He  for  some 
time  steadOy  refused,    alleging  his  own  unworthraess  for  so  great  a 
charge.     At  last,  however,   he  consented.     He  was  too  necessary  for 
the  policy  of  the  king  to  allow  his  own  scruples  to  have  any  force 
against  the  royal  wilL    He  was  appointed  by  papal  bull,  in  February, 
1533,  —the  last  bishop  of  the  English  church  who  received  the  pall  from 
Borne.    He  was  consecrated  on  the  30th  of  March ;  and  in  taking  the 
oath,  still  in  force,  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  he  publicly  protested  that 
by  this  oath  he  did  not  intend  to  restrain  himself  from  anything  he  was 
bound  to,  either  by  his  duty  to  God,  or  the  king,  or  the  country.    The 
great  object  of  Cranmer*s  promotion  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  office  in 
the  realm  was  soon  apparent.    Cranmer  himself  writes  that,  in  the  matter 
of  the  divorce,  "  the  convocation  had  determined  and  agreed  according  to 
the  former  consent  of  the  universities."    The  course  of  proceeding  for 
the  archbishop  was  resolved  on  "  by  the  king  and  his  learned  council/ *• 
On  the  11th  of  April,  Cranmer  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry,  in  which  he  im- 
plored his  highness  "  for  tho  exoneration  of  my   conscience   towards 
Almighty  God,  to  license  me,  according  to  mine  office  and  duty,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  examination,  final  determination,  and  judgment  on  the  said 
great  cause."      The  king  graciously  granted  such  licence.     Cranmer  re- 
paired  to  Dunstable.     Queen  Catherine  was  summoned  to  an  ecclesiastical 
court  held  there  on  the  8th  of  May ;  she  refused  to  come  ;  and  being 
declared  contumacious,  the  final  sentence,  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  was 
null  and  void,  was  pronounced  on  the  23rd  of  May. 

Henry  had  issued  his  orders  for  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  on  the  1st 
of  June.  The  grand  ceremonial  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  after  three  days 
of  pageants  and  feasting.  While  Westminster  saw  these  festive  solemni- 
ties, there  was  another  queen  at  Ampthill,  solitary,  sick  at  heart,  yet  sus- 
tained by  her  unconquerable  will  to  defy  the  oppression  with  which  she 
ma  pursued.  The  divorce  was  founded  upon  the  implication  that  Cathe- 
rine's maiden  white  was  not  truly  worn  at  her  marriage.    She  persisted  to 
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the  end  in  contradicting  that  material  averment  in  the  process  againat  hsr. 
No  entreaties,  no  threats,  could  ever  move  her  from  this  declaration.  The 
birth  of  a  daughter  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1533,  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  king.  The  christening  of  thia  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
waa  performed  at  Greenwich,  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  Cranmer 
waa  the  godfather. 

Early  in  168S  the  parliament  bad  passed  the  Statute  of  Appeala, — the 
title  of  which  aufliciently  shows  its  general  object:  "An  Act  that  the 
Appeala  in  such  cases  as  have  been  need  to  be  punned  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
shall  not  be  from  henceforth  had  nor  used  but  within  thia  realm."  This 
statute  waa  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  pope  received  it  as  such.  But 
he  still  forbore  to  declare  England  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  In 
Jnly,  by  a  papal  brief,  Cummer's  judgment  was  declared  illegal  ;  and 
the  king  was  held  to  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  excommunication. 
Meanwhile  the  government  proceeded  baldly  in  preparing  the  people 
for  the  great  impending  change.  Preachers  were  ordered  to  teach  and 
declare,  that  he  that  now  ealleth  himself  pope,  ia  only  bishop  of  Rome, 
"  and  hath  no  mora  authority  and  jurisdiction,  by  God's  law,  within  thia 
realm,  than  any  other  foreign  biahop  hath,  which  is  nothing  at  all ;  and 
that  such  authority  as  he  hath  claimed  heretofore,  hath  been  only  by  usurpa- 
tion." A  strict  commandment  was  to  be  given  to  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common-council  of  London  to  speak  in  their  houses  to  this  effect.  The 
same  principle  was  ordered  to  be  declared  to  their  families  by  the  nobility 
of  the  realm.  The  time  was  come  for  renouncing  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome ;  but  true  religious  freedom  appeared  as  distant  as  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the  Lollards  were  regarded  as  public  enemies. 
Tho  statute  of  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII.,  ''for  punishment  of  heresy," 
declares  that  speaking  against  the  pope  or  his  decrees  is  not  heresy  ;  but 
that  heretics,  upon  lawful  conviction  and  refusal  to  abjure,  or  after  abjura- 
tion shall  relapse,  "  shall  be  committed  to  lay  power  to  be  burned  in  open 
places,  for  example  of  others,  as  hath  been  accustomed."  The  "Act  for 
the  establishment  of  the  king's  succession  "  brought  within  the  penalties  of 
treason  all  the  covert  hostility  of  msny  of  the  people  to  the  divorce  and 
the  second  marriage.  This  statute  declared  the  first  marriage  unlawful  and 
void  ;— the  second  marriage  "undoubtful,  true,  sincere,  and  perfect."  The 
king's  issue  by  the  Lady  Anne  were  pronounced  to  be  the  inheritors  of  the 
imperial  crown,  and  every  manifest  deed  by  writing  or  printing,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  this  marriage,  or  this  succession,  was  to  be  taken  aa  high  treason  ; 
of  treason. 

It  a  servant-girl,  afterwards  a  nun 
iterbury,  named  Elizabeth  Barton. 
nder,  she  "  happened  to  be  visited 
brought  in  such  debility  and  weak- 
eat  nor  drink  by  a  long  space,  that 
oed  to  be  in  trances,  and  spake  and 
The  feeble  mind  of  this  woman 
md  her  ;  and  her  fantastic  dreams 
bout  the  divorce  then  impending, 
girl,  who  afterwards  became  a  pro- 
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fessed  nun,  was  got  up  a  mighty  charge  of  conspiracy,  in  which  bishop 
Fisher  and  sir  Thomas  More  were  implicated.  Of  this  alleged  conspiracy, 
as  principal  traitors,  the  nun,  the  parson  of  Aldington,  the  cellarer  of 
Christ's  Church,  and  five  other  persons,  were  tried  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  suffered  the  penalties  of  treason,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1584.  Of  mis- 
prision of  treason,  others  were  arraigned ;  for  that,  believing  in  a  revelation 
of  the  king's  death,  they  had  concealed  it  from  him.  Amongst  these,  the 
most  eminent  person  was  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester.  He  was  the  only  pre- 
late who  had  the  courage  to  refuse  to  sign  a  declaration,  in  1527,  that  the 
king's  marriage  was  unlawful  He  stood  alone  in  the  Convocation  in  resist- 
ing the  denial  of  the  pope's  supremacy.  By  the  statute  concerning  Eliza- 
beth Barton,  he  was  attainted,  with  five  others,  "  of  misprision  and  conceal- 
ment of  treason/'  Sir  Thomas  More  narrowly  escaped.  He  had  conversed 
with  the  nun  of  Kent  in  the  convent  of  Sion.  He  was  examined  before 
the  council.  It  is  said  that  his  name  was  originally  introduced  into  the 
bill  of  attainder.  But,  if  as  brave  as  Fisher,  the  ex-chancellor  was  more 
wary.  He  was  released.  All  persons  not  attainted  by  this  Act  were  ac- 
quitted and  pardoned,  of  the  king's  most  gracious  benignity,  "at  the 
humble  suit  and  contemplation  of  his  most  dear,  entire,  and  well-beloved 
wife,  queen  Anne." 

The  "Act for  the  establishment  of  the  king's  succession"  contained  a 
final  clause  that  all  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  all 
other  subjects  of  full  age,  should  take  an  oath  to  maintain  and  defend  this 
Act ;  and,  upon  their  refusal  so  to  do,  should  be  held  guilty  of  misprision 
of  treason.  The  oath,  which  was  taken  by  some  lords  and  commoners  in 
parliament  before  its  prorogation  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1584,  was  to  be 
taken  by  all  who  were  called  upon  to  appear  before  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  king.  On  the  18th  of  April,  sir  Thomas  More  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other  com- 
missioners at  Lambeth.  The  result  of  his  examinations  was  his  committal 
to  the  Tower,  after  being  kept  in  ward  four  days.  Cranmer  had  expressed 
his  opinion  "that  it  were  good  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  master  More 
should  be  sworn  to  the  Act  of  the  king's  succession  and  not  to  the  preamble 
of  the  same."  In  that  preamble  was  contained  a  declaration  of  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  the  king's  first  marriage,  and  of  the  legality  of  his  second ;  and 
a  disclaimer  of  foreign  authority  in  the  realm,  by  which  was  meant  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome.  Henry  was  indignant  at  Cranmer's 
merciful  suggestion  ;  and  desired  Cromwell  to  say,  that  "the  king's  high- 
ness in  no  wise  willeth  but  that  they  Bhall  be  sworn  as  well  to  the  preamble 
as  to  the  Act."  More  and  Fisher  would  not  swear  to  the  preamble,  although 
they  would  swear  to  defend  the  succession.  They  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  under  a  despotic  authority  which  was  subsequently  introduced  into  a 
statute,  that  the  certificate  of  the  commissioners  setting  forth  a  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  "should  be  taken  as  strong  and  as  available  in  the  law  as  an  in- 
dictment of  twelve  men  lawfully  found  of  the  same  refusal. "  By  the  parlia- 
ment that  assembled  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1584,  they  were  attainted  of 
misprision  of  treason  ;  and  were  convicted  "  to  all  intents  and  purposes  " 
as  if  they  had  been  "lawfully  attainted  by  order  of  the  common  law." 
The  first  law  passed  by  this  parliament  was  "An  Act  concerning  the  king's 
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Highness  to  lie  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  have 
authority  to  reform  and  redress  all  errors,  heresies,  and  abuses  in  the 
same."  The  Lords  and  Commons  humbly  requested  that  the  king  would 
be  pleased,  as  their  "most  gracious  sovereign  lord,  upon  whom  sad  in 
whom  dependeth  all  their  joy  and  wealth, "  to  receive  the  first  fruits  of  all 
spiritual  dignities  and  promotions  ;  and  also  an  animal  pension  of  one 
tenth  part  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  church.  A  subsidy  granted  in  the 
same  parliament  followed  the  accustomed  precedent  The  higher  clergy 
were  terrified  into  the  most  abject  prostration  before  this  spiritual  lord. 
The  sheriff  in  every  county  was  to  be  a  spy  upon  the  ecclesiastics,  and  to 
report  if  they  truly  spoke  of  the  king  u  supreme  head  of  the  church,  with- 
out any  cloak  or  colour.  Whoever  sought  to  deprive  the  king,  the  queen, 
or  their  heirs  apparent  "  of  the  dignity,  title,  or  name  of  their  royal  es- 
tates," wis  now  declared  to  be  a  traitor.  To  deny  the  king  the  title  of 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  was,  therefore,  treason.  To  refuse  to  swear 
to  the  succession  wss  only  misprision  of  treason.  It  was  also  enacted  that 
whoever,  by  writing  or  words,  published  that  the  king  was  a  heretic,  schis- 
matic, tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper  of  the  crown,  should  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  high-treason. 

The  prior  of  the  London  Charter-house,  John  Haughton,  after  a  short 
imprisonment  in  1634,  had  sworn  to  the  Act  of  Succession,  and  so  had  bis 
brethren.  But  they  were  with  difficulty  brought  "  to  good  conformity." 
The  new  statute  of  treasons  was  to  be  tested  upon  them.  There  were  two 
houses  connected  with  the  London  priory  ;  and  their  priors  came  to  Crom- 
well, and  with  Haughton  entreated  to  be  excused  answering  the  questions 
which  they  expected  to  be  addressed  to  them.  They  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 
They  refused  to  accept  the  Act  of  Supremacy  when  brought  before  Cromwell 
and  others.  They  were  tried  by  a  jury  upon  this  refusal ;  of  course  found 
guilty;  and  condemned  on  the  29th  of  April.  On  "the  3rd  day  of  May  wns 
Holyrood-day,  and  then  was  drawn  from  the  Tower  unto  Tyburn  the  three 
priors  of  the  Charter-houses,  and  there  hanged,  headed,  and  quartered ; 
and  one  of  the  prior's  arms  was  set  up  at  the  gate  into  AJdersgate- street."  ' 
Other  monks  were  hanged  and  headed.  The  monks  who  had  submitted 
'  "n  their  desolated  house.     By  an  "Act  for  Printers  and  Binders 
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before  ■  special  commission  at  Westminster  Hall.  The  official  record  of 
this  trial  is  a  brief  one  :  "  Pleads  not  guilty.  Venire  awarded.  Verdict, 
guilty.  Judgment  M  twnal  in  caaea  of  treason. "  Ha  died,  by  simple  be- 
heading, on  the  32nd  of  Jane.  On  the  let  of  July,  the  special  commission 
again  tat  Mere  tottered  into  the  hall,  leaning  upon  hii  staff  He  was 
charged  not  only  with  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy,  but 
that  he  had  positively  denied  it  A  lawyer  named  Robert  Rich  had  been 
with  him  in  the  Tower,  and  had  drawn  Hon  into  a  conversation,  which  he 
now  betrayed  and  exaggerated.  This  baae  fellow,  who  was  afterwards  lord 
chancellor,  bad  played  the  same  infamous  part  in  the  trial  of  Fisher.  The 
verdict  of  guilty  waa  pronounced.  On  the  fith  of  July,  More  was  beheaded. 
"That  innocent  mirth  which  bad  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life,  did  not 
forsake  him  to  the  last  Ho  maintained  the  same  cheerfulness  of  heart 
upon  the  scaffold  which  he  ased  to  show  at  his  table.  Hia  death  waa  of  a 
piece  with  hia  life."* 

During  seven  years  of  momentous  change,  Thomas  Cromwell  bad  been 
raised  through  a  succession  of  offices— master  of  the  jewels,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  secretary  of  state— to  wield  the  moat  potent  ecclesiastical 
authority  as  the  king's  vicegerent      It  has  been  tmly  observed  that 
"  Cromwell,  after  the  fall  of  hia  master,  Wolsey,  gained  on  the  affections  or 
Heniy  VIII.  till  he  acquired  as  great  an  ascendancy,  and  nearly  as  much 
power,  as  the  cardinal  had  possessed  during  the  preceding  part  of  the 
reign  ;  and,  whatever  office  he  happened  to  hold,  he  waa  looked  up  to  as 
the  mover  of  the  entire  machine  of  the  state. "     An  Act  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  smaller  religious  houses  waa  passed  in  March,  1536.    There  bad 
previously  been  a  visitation  of  the  monasteries,  in  the  summer  of  1685, 
by  three  learned  doctors  under  a  commission  from  the  "  vicegerent  of  the 
king  in  all  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  realm."    These  com- 
missioners anticipated  that  clause  of  the  Act  for  the  Suppression,  which 
gave  the  king   "all  the  ornaments,  jewels,  goods,  and  chattels"  of  the 
head*  of  the  monastic  houses,  from  the  1st  of  March,  1636.     This  was  a 
jid  they  never  neglected  to 
rform  in  hunting  out  and 
<pear  to  have  set  about  with 
1  from  the  preamble  of  the 
it  above  the  yearly  value  of 
the  framers  of  the  Act,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  mo- 
1a  that  the  membera  of  the 
rest  and  solemn  monasteries 
igjon  ia  right  well  kept  and 
iftar  the  visitation  had  been 
the  rooneetio  establishment* 


ipplied,  for  purpose* 
'     ■'  is  reformers. 


of  Cliris- 


of  April.    It  had  exiated  for 

aome  of  the  greatest  change* 
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of  internal  policy  which  England  had  ever  witnessed.  It  had  labouitid, 
too,  as  previous  parliaments  had  laboured,  in  devising  remedies  for  6odal 
evils,  after  the  prescriptive  fashion  of  believing  that  laws  could  regulate 
prices,  and  that  industry  was  to  be  benefited  by  enacting  how  manufac- 
turers should  tan  leather  or  dye  cloth,  and  what  trades  should  be  carried 
on  in  particular  towns. 

Queen  Catherine  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  1536.  In  her  last  hours 
she  wrote  a  brief  letter  to  Henry  ;  chiefly  to  commend  her  daughter  and 
her  maids  to  his  respect  Its  opening  sentence  was  one  of  solemn  warning  : 
"  The  hour  of  my  death  now  approaching,  I  cannot  choose  but,  out  of  the 
love  I  bear  you,  advise  you  of  your  soul's  health,  which  you  ought  to  pre- 
fer before  all  considerations  of  the  world  or  flesh  whatsoever ;  for  which 
yet  you  have  cast  me  into  many  calamities,  and  yourself  into  many  troubles. 
But  I  forgive  you  all,  and  pray  God  to  do  so  likewise." 

In  the  February  following,  Anne  Boleyn  had  a  premature  delivery  of  a 
dead  son.  There  was  again  disappointment  to  the  king.  His  desire  for 
an  heir  had  become  a  passion.  However  justly  we  may  blame  the  weak- 
ness of  Anne  for  permitting  the  royal  lover  to  be  for  yean  at  her  feet, 
while  the  question  of  the  divorce  was  depending,  we  see,  after  the  marriage, 
a  frank  and  affectionate  helpmate,— cheerful,  gay ;  kind  to  her  dependents ; 
earnest  in  looking  at  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  life ;  of  unbounded 
charity.  But  she  had  bitter  enemies.  She  was  regarded  as  a  heretic ;  and 
no  suspicion  could  more  ensure  her  the  king's  hatred  than  this, — nor  the 
hatred  of  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  moment  that  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  king  was  cooling  upon  his  "most  entirely  beloved  wife," 
as  he  had  so  often  proclaimed  her  to  be,  there  were  agents  ready  to  procure 
her  ruin.  The  Society  of  which  Loyola  was  the  founder  was  not  regularly 
organised  till  1540  ;  but  his  most  energetic  proselytes  were  earlier  in  full 
activity.  With  such  secret  agents  about  Henry,  to  hint  that  the  want  of 
an  heir  was  an  intimation  of  Heaven's  displeasure  at  his  second  marriage, 
as  of  the  first ;  with  Gardiner  abroad,  to  suggest  that  the  emperor  would 
never  acknowledge  the  lawfulness  of  the  issue  of  Queen  Anne  ;  with  one 
in  the  court,  young  and  fai^  with  whom  the  king  had  evidently  a  perfect 
understanding ;  and  with  Anne  herself,  having  habitually  an  unconstrained 
demeanor  to  those  about  her,  which  might  be  construed  into  levity  and 
even  guilt,— there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  setting  "the  sordid 
slave"  Audley,  and  "the  base  and  profligate"  Rich— (we  use  Lord 
Campbell's  designations  of  these  men) — to  manufacture  evidence,  and  to 
ground  indictments  for  treason  upon  a  statute  that  admitted  of  no  such 
construction.  There  were  secret  investigations  going  on  in  April.  On 
the  24th  notice  had  been  issued  for  the  assembling  of  a  special  commission 
The  usual  festivities  took  place  at  Greenwich  on  the  1st  of  May ;  and  Henry 
sat  by  the  side  of  Anne  as  they  gazed  upon  the  tournament!  at  which 
Anne's  brother,  lord  Rochford,  was  the  challenger  of  sir  Henry  Norris. 
To  the  real  incidents  of  that  day,  which  we  may  sufficiently  trace  from 
authentic  relations,  report  added  that  Anne  dropped  a  handkerchief  which 
Norris  picked  up,  and  that  Henry's  jealousy  was  thus  stung  into  madness. 
The  king  suddenly  departed,  and  rode  hastily  to  London.  One  who  was 
a  servant  of  air  Henry  Norris  says,  "  Upon  May-day,  Mr.  Norris  justed  ; 
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and,  after  justing,  the  king  rode  suddenly  to  Westminster ;  and  all  the 
way,  as  I  heard  say,  bad  Mr.  Noma  in  examination,  and  promised  him  his 
pardon  in  case  he  would  utter  the  truth.  But  whatsoever  could  be  said  or 
done,  Mr.  Norris  would  confess  nothing  to  the  king ;  whereupon  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  in  the  morning.*  It  appears  that  the  queen  was  examined 
by  some  of  the  council  at  Greenwich.  They  accompanied  her  to  the 
Tower  on  the  2nd.  According  to  Kingston,  the  queen  kept  harping  upon 
Norris,  and  speaking  of  him  as  if  he  had  made  advances  to  her,  for  which 
she  had  reproved  him,  and  said  she  could  undo  him  if  she  would.  She 
had  been  persuaded  that  Norris  had  spoken  lightly  of  her,  but  Norris  had 
said  to  her  almoner  that  he  would  swear  she  was  a  good  woman.  This  talk 
does  not  appear  to  have  chiefly  taken  place  before  the  constable  of  the  Tower, 
but  was  reported  to  him  by  one  Mistress  Cosyn,  who  was  appointed  to  lie 
with  the  queen  on  her  pallet, — Lady  Boleyn,  her  uncle's  wife  and  her 
domestic  enemy,  being  also  there.  From  time  to  time  her  mind  is  dwelling 
upon  the  threats  and  insinuations  of  Norfolk  and  the  king's  council,  as 
these  treacherous  women  question  her ;  and  she  wanders  in  her  distracted 
talk  from  one  to  the  other  of  those  who  had  been  mentioned  as  being  im- 
plicated in  her  dishonour.  There  is  nothing  which  indicates  anything  more 
than  the  affection  which  these  men  naturally  bore  to  a  kind  and  perhaps 
too  condescending  mistress,  in  any  one  of  her  rambling  and  indiscreet  sen- 
tences. When  the  queen  first  came  into  the  Tower,  she  made  an  effort  to 
touch  the  heart  of  the  king  ;  and  she  said  to  Kingston,  "  I  shall  desire  you 
to  bear  a  letter  from  me  to  Master  Secretary."  A  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
king,  with  the  words  written  upon  it,  "  From  the  Lady  in  the  Tower,"  is 
to  be  seen  amongst  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  It  has  been 
much  injured  by  fire  ;  but  the  entire  letter,  with  which  this  burnt  MS. 
corresponds  in  the  parts  untouched,  is  printed  in  Lord  Herbert's  history, 
and  by  Burnet,  who  refers  to  the  MS.  in  a  marginal  note.  In  this  beauti- 
ful composition  Anne  most  solemnly  asserts  her  innocence,  and  begs  in 
touching  terms  for  "a  lawful "  and  "an  open  trial"  She  concludes  with 
a  request  "  that  myself  may  only  bear  the  burthen  of  your  grace's  dis- 
pleasure, and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor 
gentlemen  who,  as  I  understand,  are  likewise  in  straight  imprisonment  for 
my  sake.  If  I  ever  have  found  favour  in  your  sight ;  if  ever  the  name  of 
Anne  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your  ears ;  then  let  me  obtain  this 
request."  The  day  after  Anne  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  Cran- 
mer  wrote  to  Henry  expressing  his  unwillingness  to  believe  in  the  queen's 
uilt  "  For  I  never  had  better  opinion  in  woman  than  I  had  in  her, 
which  maketh  me  to  think  that  she  should  not  be  culpable.  And  again, 
I  think  your  highness  would  not  have  gone  so  far,  except  she  had  surely 

been  culpable And  as  I  loved  her  not  a  little,  for  the 

love  which  I  judged  her  to  bear  towards  God  and  his  gospel ;  so  if  she  be 
proved  culpable,  there  is  not  one  that  loveth  Ood  and  his  gospel  that  evet 
will  favour  her,  but  must  hate  her  above  all  other ;  and  the  more  they 
favour  the  gospel,  the  more  they  will  hate  her."    This  remarkable  letter 

*  From  a  memorial  to  Cromwell,  by  George  Oonttantine,  giving  an  ucoount  of  a 
•  conTcrsfttion  which  he  held  In  Pembrokeshire.—"  Axchvologja,"  vol.  xxiii. 
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very  clearly  indicates  the  inclination  of  Anne  to  a  true  reform  of  religion, 
founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  influence  which 
she  had  exercised  upon  Henry's  opinions.  As  a  postscript  Cranmer 
gays  : — "After  I  had  written  this  letter  unto  your  grace,  my  lord  chan- 
cellor, my  lord  of  Oxford,  my  lord  of  Sussex,  and  my  lord  chamberlain 
of  your  grace's  house,  sent  for  me  to  come  unto  the  Star  Chamber;  and 
there  declared  unto  me  such  things  as  your  grace's  pleasure  was  they  should 

make  me  privy  unto I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  that  such 

faults  can  be  proved  by  the  queen,  as  I  heard  of  their  relation."  When 
Cranmer  knew  nothing  of  the  charge  against  the  queen,  he  spoke  of  it  as 
an  "  offence  without  mercy  to  be  punished."  When  the  lord  chancellor 
and  others  have  made  ljim  privy  to  such  things  as  the  king  desired  him  to 
know,  he  is  only  "exceedingly  sorry  that  such  faults  can  be  proved  by 
[of]  the  queen,  as'  I  heard  of  their  relation."  If  he  had  heard  enough  to 
justify  a  charge  "without  mercy  to  be  punished,*'  would  he  not  have  used 
even  stronger  language  than  in  the  first  portion  of  his  letter  ? 

On  the  10th  and  11th  of  November  true  bills  were  found  by  grand-juries 
of  Middlesex  and  of  Kent,  against  the  queen,  her  brother,  Henry  Noma, 
William  Brereton,  Francis  Weston,  and  Mark  Smeaton,  setting  forth  that 
the  queen  had  incited  them,  including  lord  Rochfort,  to  commit  the  most 
odious  crime  ;  that  they  had  at  various  times  compassed  and  imagined  the 
king's  death;  and  that  the  king,  " having  within  a  short  time  before 
become  acquainted  with  the  before-mentioned  crimes,  vices,  and  treasons, 
had  been  so  grieved  that  certain  harms  and  dangers  had  happened  to  his 
royal  body."  On  the  12th  of  May,  the  four  commoners  were  tried  by  a 
jury  at  Westminster.  They  were  convicted,  and  were  executed  on  the 
17th.  Upon  the  scaffold  they  confessed  their  sins  generally,  but  did  not 
confess  to  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  accused. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  a  select  number  of  peers  assembled  in  the  Tower 
—twenty-seven  in  all.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  presided.  The  queen  was 
arraigned ;  and  pleaded  not  guilty.  There  is  no  record  of  the  trial  ;  no 
tittle  of  the  evidence  is  preserved.  The  verdict  was  "  Guilty"  ;  the  judg- 
ment, "  to  be  beheaded  or  burned  at  the  king's  pleasure."  The  same  form 
was. gone  through  with  lord  Rochfort ;  with  the  usual  sentence  of  death 
for  treason.  On  the  morning  of  her  execution,  Anne  Boleyn  requested 
Kingston  to  be  present  while  she  received  the  sacrament,  and  then  declared 
her  "  innoeency."  She  had  been  brought  before  Cranmer,  before  her  trial, 
to  to  examined  upon  some  mysterious  point  which  enabled  him  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  of  divorce.  Burnet  says  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
pre-contract  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  This  the  earl  denied  upon 
oath.  When  she  died  for  alleged  adultery,  she  was  by  law  proclaimed  not 
to  have  been  the  king's  wife  at  all. 

Lord  Rochfort  was  executed  with  the  four  commoners  on  the  17th  of 
May.  On  the  19th,  Anne  was  brought  out  to  die  on  the  Tower-green.  She 
made  an  address  to  the  bystanders,  expressive  of  the  most  entire  submis- 
sion to  the  king's  will ;  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  her  ladies ;  "and 
being  minded  to  say  no  more,  she  knelt  down  upon  both  knees,  and  one  of 
her  ladies  covered  her  eyes  with  a  bandage,  and  then  they  withdrew  them- 
selves some  little  space,  and  knelt  down  over  against  the  scaffold,  bewailing 
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bitterly,  and  shedding  many  tears.  And  thus,  and  without  more  to  say  or 
do,  was  her  head  stricken  off ;  she  making  no  confession  of  her  fault,  and 
only  saying,  'O  Lord  God,  have  pity  on  my  soul.  '  "*  Queen  Anne  was 
beheaded  on  the  19th  of  May.  On  the  20th,  Henry  was  married  to  Jane 
Seymour.  The  council  exhorted  him,  we  are  told,  to  marry  immediately, 
for  a  state  necessity.  We  can  find  no  reasonable  cause  to  doubt  that  from 
the  first  step  to  the  last,  the  charge  was  got  up,  the  indictments  prepared, 
the  juries  selected,  the  peers  upon  the  trial  nominated,  the  marriage  with 
Jane  Seymour  settled — and  last,  but  not  least  significant  fact,  a  new  parlia- 
ment called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  new  law  of  succession,  before  the 
cannon  of  the  Tower  had  announced  that  Anne  had  perished.  That  parlia- 
ment met  on  the  8th  of  June.  We  know  not  the  dates  of  the  writs  of  sum- 
mons ;  but  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  the  elections  could  have  taken 
place,  and  Peers  and  Commons  have  been  in  their  places  within  eighteen 
days  of  the  execution  of  Anne,  had  not  those  writs  been  issued  at  the  same 
time  as  the  order  for  a  special  commission  was  issued,  namely,  on  the  24th 
of  ApriL 

The  bishops  and  abbots,  quaking  for  fear — the  lay  lords  and  commoners, 
with  a  scent  of  spoil — thus  got  together  within  three  weeks  of  the  appalling 
events  that  were  probably  still  imperfectly  rumoured  in  distant  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  were  told  by  Audley,  the  chancellor,  of  the  great  cause  oi 
their  being  unexpectedly  summoned.  The  king  desired  them  to  determine 
as  to  the  succession  of  the  crown  ;  for  he  knew,  confessed  the  chancellor, 
that  he  was  "himself  obnoxious  to  infirmities,  and  even  death  itself." 
It  was  declared  that  the  issue  of  the  marriage  with  Catherine  had  been 
rendered  illegitimate  by  a  previous  statute,  and  that,  by  reason  of  a  divorce 
pronounced  before  the  execution  of  the  late  Lady  Anne  for  treason,  hex 
daughter  Elizabeth  was  also  illegitimate,  that  marriage  being  "never 
good  nor  consonant  to  the  laws."  It  was  therefore  enacted  that  the 
oath  taken  to  uphold  that  succession  was  to  be  superseded  by  another 
oath  to  maintain  the  issue  of  the  late  marriage  with  the  king's  "  entirely 
beloved  wife  "  Queen  Jane  ;  and  that  all  who  should  assert  the  lawfulness 
of  the  issue  of  the  former  marriages  should  be  guilty  of  high  treason. 
It  was  also  enacted  that,  on  failure  of  issue,  the  king  might  limit  the 
descent  of  the  crown,  by  letters  patent,  or  by  his  will,  to  any  person 
in  possession  or  remainder,  who  shall  be  obeyed  accordingly,  whether 
male  or  female  ?  The  object  of  this  Act  was  that  Henry  might  bequeath 
the  crown  to  his  illegitimate  son,  the  duke  of  Richmond.  But  the  object 
was  defeated  by  One  greater  than  King,  Lords,  or  Commons.  The  duke 
died  whilst  the  bill  was  passing  through  parliament. 

Mary,  the  king's  first  daughter,  was  now  a  little  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age ;  Elizabeth  was  scarcely  three  years.  Mary  had  incurred  the  greatest 
perils  by  her  undaunted  refusal  to  receive  the  marriage  of  her  mother  as 
unlawful.  "For  a  great  while  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  submit  to 
the  king  ;  who,  being  impatient  of  contradiction  from  any,  but  especially 
from  his  own  child,  was  resolved  to  strike  a  terror  in  all  his  people  by  put- 

*  Letter  written  from  London  on  the  10th  of  Jane,  from  a  Portuguese  gentleman 
to  a  friend  in  Lisbon,  translated  by  lord  Btraagford.     "  ExcerpU  Histories,"  p.  260. 
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ting  her  openly  to  death."*  Burnet  adds,  that  Cranmer  induced  the  long  to 
relax  from  this  atrocious  resolve.  But  the  princess  was  kept  from  court 
and  lived  in  great  seclusion.  The  removal  of  Anne  was  considered  as 
opportunity  for  the  lady  Mary  again  to  approach  her  stern  father.  Crom- 
well appears  to  have  been  solicitous  to  effect  a  reconciliation ;  and  partly 
by  his  threats,  and  partly  by  his  entreaties,  the  unhappy  woman  was  led 
to  make  a  complete  renunciation  of  all  her  former  opinions — to  accept  the 
king  as  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  ;  to  "  utterly  refuse  the  bishop 
of  Rome's  pretended  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction  within  this  realm;* 
and  to  recognise  the  marriage  of  her  mother  with  the  king  as  unlawful,  by 
Cod's  law  and  man's  law. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ireland,  at  this  period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  exhibited  a  condi- 
tion of  society  of  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  Europe  that  had 
emerged  from  barbarism.  The  English  Pale,  to  which  all  early  notices  of 
Ireland  refer,  anciently  comprised  all  the  eastern  coast  from  Dundalk  bay 
to  Waterford  harbour,  extending  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  inland.  The 
term  "pale"  is  thus  explained:  "When  Ireland  was  subdued  by  the 
English,  divers  of  the  conquerors  planted  themselves  near  to  Dublin,  and 
the  confines  thereto  adjoining ;  and  so,  as  it  were,  inclosing  and  impaling 
themselves  within  certain  lists  and  territories,  they  feared  away  the  Irish, 
insomuch  as  that  country  became  mere  English,  and  thereof  it  was  termed 
the  English  pale.'*f  In  1515,  the  pale  was  so  reduced  in  its  extent,  that  a 
line  drawn  from  Dundalk  to  Kells,  from  Kells  to  Maynooth,  from  May- 
nooth  to  Eilcullen,  and  then  towards  Dublin,  under  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
would  comprise  all  the  English  pale  from  the  sea.  There  were  sixty  regions 
not  included  in  the  pale,  governed  by  chief  captains,  calling  themselves 
kings,  princes,  dukes,  or  arch-dukes ;  obeying  no  law  but  that  of  force ; 
their  very  successions  depending  upon  the  strongest  arm  and  the  hardest 
sword.  "  In  every  of  the  said  regions  there  be  divers  petty  captains,  and 
every  one  of  them  maketh  war  and  peace  for  himself."  There  were  also 
"thirty  great  captains  of  English  noble  folk,  that  followeth  the  same  Irish 
order,  and  keepeth  the  same  rule,  and  every  of  them  maketh  war  and 
peace  for  himself" — the  Desmonds,  Fitzgeralds,  and  Fitzmaurices,  the 
Butlers,  Dillons,  and  Delameres.  In  the  few  districts  subject  to  the  king* a 
writs— those  within  the  pale — the  people  were  so  oppressed  by  the  courts 
of  law,  that  they  were  glad  to  abandon  their  freeholds  for  ever.  In  the 
marches,  not  subject  to  the  king's  law,  they  were  as  much  oppressed  by 
individual  extortion.  The  deputy  and  his  council  were  extortioners.  The 
Church  was  wholly  abandoned  to  hire ;  none  preaching  or  teaching  but 

*  Burnet,  M  History  of  the  Beformation,"  part  ii.,  book  tf. 
f  StanUrarst,  In  Holinahed,  p.  10,  ed.  1686. 
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the  mendicant  friars.    Under  Wolsey  the  government  of  Ireland  had  been 
principally  committed  to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  ready  enough  to 
barn  and  destroy  in  the  lands  of  rebellions  chieftains,  but  was  himself  sus- 
pected of  "  seditions  practices  and  subtle  drifts. "    The  earl  of  Surrey,  who 
won  his  earldom  at  Flodden,  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant  in 
1520;   whilst  Kildare  was  in  England.     Surrey  pronounced,  "  after  my 
poor  opinion,  this  land  shall  never  be  brought  to  good  order  and  due  sub- 
jection, but  only  by  conquest"    But  the  warlike  earl  was  not  sanguine 
about  his  scheme ;  and,  even  if  conquered,  he  said,  the  land  must  be  re- 
peopled.    So  the  lord-lieutenant  begged  to  serve  his  grace  in  any  othei 
place  than  in  this  troublesome  land ;  and  went  home.     Kildare  came  back, 
and  the  feuds  between  the  two  great  rival  chiefs,  Kildare  and  Ormond, 
became  more  bitter  than  ever.    Kildare  was  again  suspected  of  encouraging 
revolt.     But  Wblsey  dared  not  remove  him  from  his  office  of  deputy,  for 
he  dreaded  that  the  earl's  "  kinsfolks,  the  O'Connors,  and  other  such  wild 
Irish  lords,  would,  for  revenge,  overrun  the  whole  English  pale."  Kildare, 
at  last,  carried  his  schemes  too  far.    In  1534  he  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
paring to  defy  the  English  government,  when  he  received  a  royal  summons 
to  London.    He  was  committed  to  the  Tower.     But  his  son,  Lord  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  was  permitted  to  return  to  Ireland,  as  the  vice-deputy  ap- 
pointed by  his  father.    The  earl  of  Kildare  was  attainted  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  traitorously  levying  war  in  Ireland,  for  slaying  the  king's  faithful 
subjects,  and  for  carrying  away  munitions  of  war  from  the  king's  fortresses 
to  his  own  castles.    The  young  Fitzgerald  suddenly  rose  in  open  revolt. 
In  the  disorganised  condition  of  Ireland,  the  deputy,  Skeffington,  an  Eng- 
lishman—who was  to  succeed  Kildare— not  yet  having  arrived  with  any 
military  force,  the  time  was  favourable  for  a  bold  attempt  to  supersede  the 
English  authority  altogether.    On  St.  Barnabas'  day,  the  11th  of  June, 
lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  at  the  head  of  seven  score  horsemen,  in  their 
shirts  of  mail,  rode  through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  and  passing  through 
Dame's  Gate,  crossed  the  river  to  St  Mary's  Abbey,  where  the  Council 
were  sitting.    The  lord  Thomas  took  his  seat  as  vice-deputy.    Then  tho 
council-chamber  was  suddenly  filled  with  his  armed  followers ;  and  he  rose, 
and  openly  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Henry ;  boldly  asserting,  "  I  am 
none  of  Henry's  deputy — I  am  his  foe.    I  have  more  mind  to  conquer  than 
to  govern ;  to  meet  him  in  the  field  than  to  serve  him  in  offico.     If  all  tho 
hearts  of  England  and  Ireland,  that  have  cause  thereto,  would  join  in  this 
quarrel  (as  I  hope  they  will),  then  should  he  soon  aby  (as  I  trust  he  shall) 
for  his  cruelty  and  tyranny,  for  which  the  age  to  come  may  lawfully  score 
him  up  among  the  ancient  tyrants  of  most  abominable  and  hateful  me- 
mory."   The  Geraldine  and  his  supporters  rushed  forth  from  the  council* 
chamber.    Orders  were  given  for  their  arrest ;  but  the  authorities  of  Dunlin 
did  not  dare  to  execute  the  command,  and  some  of  the  Council  retired  for 
safety  to  the  castle.    There  was  a  contest  between  the  citizens  and  the 
insurgents,  in  which  the  rebels  were  successful ;  and  they  were  thus  en- 
abled to  lay  siege  to  the  fortress.    Amongst  those  who  had  taken  refugo 
there  was  John  Allen,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin ;  an  able  statesman,  syste- 
matically opposed  to  the  Geraldines  and  their  party.    When  the  castle 
was  besieged,  Allen  escaped  by  night  in  a  vessel  in  which  he  hoped  to  oros" 
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to  England.  By  accident  or  treachery  the  boat  was  stranded  near  Clon- 
tarf ;  and  after  he  had  been  a  few  hours  on  land,  he  was  seized  at  a  village 
called  Artane,  and  there  barbarously  murdered,  while  lord  Thomas  stood 
by.  Robert  Reyle,  who  was  present,  stated  upon  his  examination  that  he 
could  not  say  whether  it  was  by  the  command  of  lord  Thomas,  or  not,  that 
the  murder  of  the  archbishop  was  committed.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
was  sent  to  Maynooth,  one  of  Kildare's  castles,  with  a  casket  which  his 
master,  lord  Thomas,  had  taken  from  the  prelate  :  and  that  his  master 
"  afterwards  sent  one  Charles,  his  chaplain,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  the 
intent,  as  he  heard,  of  obtaining  absolution  for  killing  the  bishop."  Fitz- 
gerald, after  the  atrocious  slaughter  of  John  Allen,  with  a  small  force  did 
enormous  mischief  within  the  English  pale,  burning  and  destroying  houses 
and  farms,  and  wasting  the  growing  corn.  The  siege  of  Dublin  castle  was 
slowly  conducted  by  an  inconsiderable  rebel  band ;  whom  the  citizens  at 
length  resisted,  and  arrested  as  traitors.  The  delusive  hopes  which  the 
Qeraldines  had  entertained,  that  their  cause  would  be  adopted  by  the 
settlers  of  the  pale,  as  the  means  of  overthrowing  the  English  rule,  were 
wholly  dissipated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Dublin  citizens.  The  belief  that  the 
old  rivalry  of  the  Kildares  and  the  Ormonds  might  be  closed  by  dividing 
the  kingdom  between  them,  was  destroyed  by  the  faithful  conduct  of  Butler, 
now  earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossory,  who  made  a  gallant  resistance  to  the 
rebellion.  The  notion  that  the  emperor  and  the  pope  would  furnish 
prompt  assistance  in  the  wild  enterprise  of  lord  Thomas  was,  no  doubt, 
entertained  by  him.  He  sent  a  priest  on  a  voyage  to  Spain,  and  afterwards 
to  Rome,  with  documents  "which  should  prove  that  the  king  held  this 
land  of  the  see  of  Rome  ;  alleging  the  king  and  his  realm  to  be  heretics, 
digressed  from  the  obedience  of  the  same,  and  the  faith  Catholic;"  at  the 
same  time  promising,  in  return  for  aid,  "  that  he  will  hold  the  same  land 
for  them  and  pay  tribute  yearly."  In  stating  that ' '  the  king  held  this 
land  of  the  see  of  Rome  "  lord  Thomas  appealed  to  an  ancient  delusion  of 
the  Irish  men.  But  in  spite  of  such  an  incitement  to  revolt,  there  were 
very  few  of  the  great  Irish  chiefs  who  gave  Fitzgerald  their  support.  The 
contest  went  on  for  some  months  after  the  arrival  of  sir  William  Skeffing- 
ton,  the  English  deputy,  without  any  signal  success ;  but  at  last  the  castle 
of  Maynooth  was  taken  by  Skeffington,  after  ten  days'  siege.  Twenty-six 
of  the  prisoners  were  executed.  Lord  Thomas  was  carrying  on  a  war  of 
depopulation.  At  length  a  vigorous  commander,  lord  Leonard  Grey,  came, 
as  it  was  supposed,  to  take  the  civil  and  military  authority  from  the  pro- 
crastinating Skeffington.  But  the  deputy,  not  yet  superseded,  was  roused 
into  vigour.  He  compelled  the  submission  of  O'Connor,  the  chief  who 
most  faithfully  adhered  to  Fitzgerald ;  and  lord  Thomas  had  no  chance 
but  to  yield  himself  up,  or  to  escape  to  a  foreign  country.  Skeffington 
writes,  on  the  24th  of  August,  that  Fitzgerald  had  yielded  himself  "  with- 
out condition."  The  Council  of  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  write  to  the 
king,  on  the  27th  of  August,  that  lord  Leonard  Grey  will  proceed  to  London 
with  his  prisoner  ;  "  beseeching  your  highness,  most  humbly,  that  accord- 
ing the  comfort  of  our  words  spoken  to  the  same  Thomas  to  allure  him  to 
yield  him,  ye  would  be  merciful  to  the  said  Thomas,  especially  concerning 
his  life."     Lord  Thomas  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  which  prison 
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his  father  had  died.  At  the  beginning  of  1536,  the  five  uncles  of  the 
young  rebel  were  apprehended  through  treachery.  They  were  sent  to 
London ;  and  the  six  members  of  this  unhappy  family  were  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  on  the  3rd  of  February.  There  was  no  trial.  An  Act  of  At* 
tainder  was  passed,  by  which  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  James,  John,  Richard, 
Oliver,  and  Walter,  then  in  the  Tower  of  London,  should  suffer  execution 
of  death  for  their  treasons. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Geraldine  rebellion,  Henry's  supremacy  as 
"  king  of  Ireland  " — for  the  title  was  now  changed  from  "  lord  " — was 
proclaimed  without  opposition.  Monasteries  were  suppressed  without  dis- ' 
turhance.  But  still  no  decided  policy  was  resorted  to  for  converting  a 
land  filled  with  wild  tribes,  living  in  the  rudest  manner  under  hostile 
chiefs,  into  a  land  to  be  made  prosperous  by  industry,  which  alone  was 
wanting  to  utilize  its  natural  advantages.  But  for  this  end  something  was 
required  besides  soldiers  and  labourers.  The  labourers  went  on  occupying 
the  land,  with  little  profit,  till,  with  division  and  subdivision,  it  would  no 
longer  yield  them  sustenance.  The  soldiers  were  amongst  the  oppressors 
of  the  labourers.  There  were  occasionallv  some  individual  efforts  made  to 
win  the  people  from  their  semi-barbarous  life  to  learn  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. Sir  Pierce  Butler,  earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossory,  who  died  in  1530, 
with  the  aid  of  his  energetic  wife,  the  sister  of  Kildare,  "  planted  great 
civility  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny ;  and  to  give  good  example 
to  the  people  of  that  country,  they  brought  out  of  Flanders  and  other 
countries  divers  artificers,  who  were  daily  kept  at  work  by  them,  in  their 
castle  of  Kilkenny  ;  where  they  wrought  and  made  diaper,  tapestry,  turkey 
carpets,  curtains,  and  other  like  works.'1*  But  the  example  did  not  spread. 
Private  efforts  can  do  little  good  in  the  attempt  to  force  industry.  When 
capital  flows  to  a  country  through  the  regular  course  of  exchange,  then 
industry  goes  forward.  The  moving  and  regulating  power,  with  which 
labour  profitably  works,  was  wanting.  The  country  was  impoverished  by 
a  long  course  of  oppression  and  neglect.  But  the  "king  of  Ireland" 
looked  back  grudgingly  upon  "the  great  sums  of  money  bestowed  already 
to  bring  the  land  to  the  conformity  it  is  now  at,"  and  he  set  forth  many 
schemes  by  which  the  "submission"  of  the  Irishmen  should  be  made  pro- 
fitable to  himself.  Finally,  he  asked  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  for  a 
"  Benevolence,"  which  they  had  refused  in  the  previous  year.  In  vain  the 
lord  deputy  and  the  Council  pleaded  for  the  wretched  people  :  "  The 
inhabitants  of  these  your  four  shires  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare  and  Uriel 
[Louth],  have  been  so  spoiled,  oppressed,  and  robbed,  as  they  be  not  ot 
ability  to  give  to  your  Grace  any  notable  thing,  otherwise  than  they  be 
charged  already."  They  adroitly  recommended  that  the  burden  should  be 
shifted  upon  the  countries  out  of  the  English  pale.  The  notion  of  extract- 
ing a  large  revenue  out  of  an  impoverished  or  an  unsubdued  country,  was 
doubtless  as  idle  as  the  attempt  to  change  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
people  by  royal  mandate.  In  1536  Henry  wrote  to  his  "well-beloved"  of 
the  town  of*Galway,  various  regulations  for  dress ;  and  added  a  command, 
"that  every  inhabitant  within  the  said  town  endeavour  themselves  to 

*  M.S.  hi  British  Museum,  quoted  in  State  Papers,  Tol.  ili.,  p.  145. 
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speak  English,  and  to  use  themselves  after  the  English  fashion  ;  and  spe- 
cially that  you,  and  every  of  yon,  do  put  forth  your  child  to  school,  to 
learn  to  speak  English."  Desirable  as  it  might  be  that  the  two  countries 
should  be  assimilated  in  dress  and  language,  we  know,  from  the  experience 
of  three  centuries  both  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  that  such  changes  are  not 
effected  by  royal  threats  or  penal  statutes.  What  the  Irish  were,  as  to 
dress,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  they  continued  to  be  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century. 

The  English  parliament  soon  did  the  work  which  it  was  called  together 
to  do  in  1536  ;  and  the  executive,  seeing  vast  pecuniary  resources  within 
its  reach,  did  not  care  for  three  more  years  to  be  troubled  with  a  represen- 
tative body.  The  smaller  monastic  houses  had  been  suppressed.  The 
progress  of  the  official  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  all  houses  of  religion 
appeared  only  a  prelude  to  their  final  extinction.  The  parochial  clergy 
were  called  upon,  in  the  king's  name,  no  longer  to  teach  that  there  was 
any  virtue  in  relics  or  images ;  or  that  pilgrimages  were  beneficial  exercises 
of  faith.  They  were  also  to  make  known  the  royal  proclamation  for  the 
abolition  of  many  holidays,  especially  those  of  the  harvest-season.  On  the 
2nd  of  October,  1536,  when  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  were  to  hold 
their  Visitation  at  Louth,  they  found  a  great  body  of  peasantry  in  arms, 
clamouring  for  their  holidays ;  and  proclaiming  that  they  were  gathered 
together  for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  which  was  about  to  be  destroyed. 
The  "  Answer  to  the  Petitions  of  the  Rebels  and  Traitors  of  Lincolnshire," 
by  Henry,  fully  shows  what  was  the  character  of  their  demands.  They 
objected  to  the  councillors  that  were  about  the  king,  and  the  prelates  that 
be  had  appointed.  He  replied  that  he  had  never  read  nor  heard,  that 
"  princes'  councillors  and  prelates  should  be  appointed  by  rude  and  igno- 
rant common  people."  They  objected  "to  the  suppression  of  religious 
houses  and  monasteries."  The  parliament,  said  the  king,  had  granted 
them  to  him.  There  were  none  suppressed  but  where  there  was  abomina- 
tion of  living.  It  was  the  same  with  the  First  Fruits,  to  which  they  also 
objected.  When  they  demanded  a  release  from  the  subsidy  which  had 
been  granted,  he  answered,  "  Think  ye  that  we  be  so  faint-hearted  that, 
perforce,  ye  of  one  shire, — wore  ye  a  great  many  more— would  compel  us 
with  your  insurrection  and  such  rebellions  to  remit  the  same  ?  "  Henry's 
arguments  were  supported  by  the  approach  of  some  military  force,  under 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Rutland  and  Huntingdon. 
The  prior  of  Oxney,  and  a  leader  named  Melton,  who  assumed  the  name  ot 
Captain  Cooler,  could  no  longer  keep  together  the  terrified  bands,  when 
the  king's  troops  were  approaching,  and  the  royal  proclamation  had  some- 
what appeased  them.  On  the  13th  of  October  the  Lincolnshire  rebels  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  Lancaster  herald,  who  had  read  and  posted  up  his  procla- 
mation at  Louth,  went  on  to  Pontefraot,  where  he  had  a  more  obstinate 
assembly  to  deal  with.  He  was  taken  to  the  castle,  where  sat  Robert 
Aske,  the  captain  of  the  rebellious  host ;  with  the  archbishop  of  York, 
lord  Darcy,  and  other  honourable  persons.  Though  the  herald  knelt  be- 
fore Aske,  he  was  not  allowed  to  read  the  proclamation,  but  was  led  out  of 
the  castle,  and  sent  away  in  safety.  That  bending  of  the  knee  to  Robert 
Aske  cost  the  Lancaster  herald  his  life.    He  was  indicted  for  high-treason 
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in  kneeling  down  before  traitors,  with  the  king's  most  honourable  coat-of- 
arms  on  his  back,  and  so  encouraging  and  comforting  them,  and  he  suf- 
fered death  at  York  in  the  following  year. 

The  king  appears  to  have  conducted  himself  in  the  beginning  of  these 
insurrections  with  some  prudence  and  moderation.  From  his  castle  of 
Windsor,  he  gave  minute  directions  for  the  movements  of  the  few  troops 
which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  other  nobles  had  with  them. 
In  his  correspondence,  however,  he  showed  his  despotic  character  to  those 
who  were  trying  to  serve  him.  He  was  exceedingly  indignant  that  Norfolk 
recommended  a  free  general  pardon,  and  a  parliament  to  be  summoned. 
A  pardon  was  sent  to  be  used  only  in  the  last  necessity  ;  but  meanwhile 
Norfolk  was  to  hold  out  'hopes  to  the  rebels  that  he  might  obtain  such 
pardon  from  the  king ;  and,  if  they  made  any  special  conditions,  to  keep 
them  in  suspense  for  twenty  days,  until  new  forces  were  brought  up.  There 
were  forty  thousand  of  the  insurgents  in  arms  on  one  side  of  the  river  Don, 
with  the  king's  forces  on  the  other  side.  The  chroniclers  record  that  no 
battle  took  place,  because  the  shallow  stream  "  suddenly  rose  to  such  an 
height,  depthness,  and  breadth,  that  the  like  no  men  that  ever  did  in- 
habit  could  tell  that  ever  they  saw  it  there  before."4  Shrewsbury  writes 
on  the  29th  of  October  that  the  rebels  had  dispersed,  and  the  king's  army 
was  dissolved.  Henry  was  indignant  with  Norfolk  for  keeping  faith  with 
the  rebels.  He,  however,  wrote  a  courteous  letter  to  Aake  inviting  him 
to  come  to  him,  as  "we  have  conceived  a  great  desire  to  speak  with  you, 
and  to  hear,  of  your  mouth,  the  whole  circumstance  and  beginning  of  that 
matter."  The  pardoned  rebel  went  to  the  king ;  and  he  returned  to 
receive  Henry's  letter  thanking  him  for  "his  good  endeavours  for  the  stay 
of  such  our  subjects,  as  have  been  moved  or  inclined  to  a  new  commo- 
tion." The  northern  counties  were  also  in  a  most  disturbed  state  at  this 
time  ;  and  another  open  rebellion  broke  out  in  February.  A  parliament, 
to  be  held  at  York,  had  been  promised  by  Norfolk  on  the  first  outbreak. 
The  promise  was  not  kept ;  and  the  leaders,  Lord  Darcy,  Aske,  and  others, 
were  again  in  arms.  Yet  the  men  of  influence,  for  the  most  part, 
adhered  to  the  government.  The  insurgents  made  an  attack  upon  Carlisle, 
and  also  upon  Hull  They  were  unsuccessful ;  and  their  leaders  were  taken 
prisoners.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed ;  and,  says  the  chronicler,  three- 
score and  fourteen  of  them  were  hanged  on  Carlisle  walls.  There  was  a 
terrible  interval  for  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  On  the  29th  March,  the 
Lincolnshire  men  were  hanged,  and  headed,  and  quartered.  They  had  been 
brought  out  of  Newgate  to  the  Guildhall  in  ropes,  and  there  had  their  judg- 
ment On  the  14th  May,  Lord  Darcy  and  Lord  Hussey  were  condemned  at 
Westminster.  On  the  25th  May,  Sir  John  Buhner,  and  five  others,  of  whom 
three  were  ecclesiastics,  were  executed  at  Tyburn  ;  and  the  Lady  Buhner 
was  burnt  at  Smithfield.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  Sir 
Francis  Bigod,  and  three  others,  of  whom  two  were  ecclesiastics,  were 
hanged  and  headed  at  Tyburn.  On  the  20th  of  June,  Lord  Darcy  was 
beheaded  at  Tower-hiU.  t  We  may  add  that  Lord  Hussey  was  executed  at 
Lincoln ;  Sir  Robert  Constable  at  Hull ;  and  Robert  Aske  and  the  unfortu* 

*  Ball,  p.  Stt.  t  Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars,  p.  40. 
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nate  Lancaster  herald  at  York.  Henry  wrote  to  Norfolk  on  the  22nd  Feb- 
ruary, to  "  cause  such  dreadful  execution  to  be  done  upon  a  good  number  ol 
the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  that  have  offended  in  this 
rebellion,  as  they  may  be  a  fearful  spectacle  to  all  others  hereafter  that 
would  practice  any  like  matter."  A  priest  and  a  butcher  at  Windsor  were 
hanged  for  expressing  sympathy  with  the  northern  rebels. 

On  the  12th  October,  it  was  announced  that  Queen  Jane  had  given  birth 
to  a  son.  This  event  seems  to  have  caused  great  gladness.  But  the  queen 
was  not  destined  to  partake  of  the  nation's  joy.  She  died  on  the  24th  of 
October.  On  that  day  Cromwell  wrote  to  lord  William  Howard,  who  was 
in  France,  "  Though  his  majesty  is  not  anything  disposed  to  marry  again/* 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  Council  "that  his  grace  will  again  couple 
himself,"  the  king  desires  that  lord  William  Howard  will  report  of  "  the 
conditions  and  qualities  "  of  the  French  king's  daughter,  and  of  those  of 
the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Longueville.  Similar  instructions,  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  and  qualities  of  particular  ladies,  are  immediately 
sent  to  ambassadors  at  other  courts.  John  Hutton  wrote  from  Brussels 
to  Cromwell,  speaking  highly  of  the  duchess  of  Milan.  He  gave  other 
information  as  to  eligible  ladies.  There  was  a  maiden  of  fourteen  who 
would  have  "  a  good  dote."  There  was  a  widow,  "of  goodly  personage." 
The  duke  of  Cleves  has  a  daughter  ;  but,  says  the  ambassador,  "  I  hear 
no  great  praise  neither  of  her  personage  nor  beauty." 

Cromwell,  in  his  position  of  vicegerent,  had  an  almost  absolute  power  in 
regulating  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  the  parliament  of  1539,  we  find  that 
he  had  precedence  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Cranmer,  with 
his  quiet  and  temporizing  habits,  was  under  the  control  of  Cromwell ;  but 
they  each  had  a  course  of  policy  to  be  worked  out  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. In  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  they  would  have  the  thorough 
support  of  the  king,  for  his  revenues  would  thence  receive  an  enormous 
increase.  In  every  form  of  resistance  to  the  papal  supremacy  they  would 
have  the  same  countenance.  But  in  the  disputed  matters  of  doctrine, 
their  individual  desires,  if  such  they  truly  held,  for  an  enlarged  liberty  of 
conscience,  would  be  of  no  avail  against  an  absolute  ruler,  who  felt  his 
inordinate  vanity  flattered  in  prescribing  what  his  subjects  should  believe 
and  what  not  believe.  They  went  forward  in  a  course  of  inconsistency, 
hanging  disobedient  abbots,  and  racking  and  burning  Lutheran  reformers. 
They,  however,  accomplished  one  good  work,  of  which  their  intolerant 
master  did  not  see  the  final  result.  They  gave  us  the  English  Bible.  The 
circulation  of  Tyndale's  English  Testament,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1526, 
had  been  prohibited  by  Henry,  in  his  zeal  against  Luther  and  the  reformed 
doctrines.  Ten  years  later  he  was  moved  to  consent  to  the  publication  of 
an  English  Bible.  Another  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  in  1538,  known 
as  "Cranmer's,  or  the  Great  Bible."  These  Bibles  Cranmer  appointed  to 
be  sold  at  13*.  id.  each ;  unless  Cromwell  would  give  the  printers  exclu- 
sive privileges,  when  they  might  be  sold  at  10*.  In  1538,  injunctions  were 
given  to  the  clergy  to  set  up  the  Bible  in  parish  churches  ;  and  to  encourage 
the  people  to  peruse  it 

At  this  time  Henry  renewed  the  old  excitement  of  his  polemical  studies. 
He  caused  it  to  be  solemnly  proclaimed  that  he  would  publicly  examine  and 
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judge  a  heretic  named  John  Nicholson  (known  commonly  as  Lambert)  who 
had  been  accused  of  denying  the  corporeal  presence  in  the  eucharist  The  king 
sat  on  his  throne  dressed  in  white  satin,  with  his  guards  all  in  white.  He 
called  upon  the  unhappy  man  to  declare  his  opinion,  which,  according  to 
Burnet,  did  not  differ  from  that  then  held  by  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  being 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  The  king,  the  bishops,  and 
the  accused,  entered  upon  scholastic  disputations,  which  lasted  five  hours. 
The  poor  unaided  disputant,  with  ten  opponents,  one  after  another,  en- 
gaging with  him,  and  the  king  frowning  in  his  most  awful  manner,  was 
at  last  silenced ;  and  the  people  in  the  hall  shouted  their  applause  at  the 
royal  victory.  Lambert  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  Cromwell  read 
the  sentence  ;  and  burnt  he  was  in  Smithfield,  crying  aloud  in  his  agony, 
"None  but  Christ," 

After  the  great  insurrections  of  1536-7  had  been  effectually  repressed,  it 
became  evident  that  the  destruction  of  the  greater  religious  houses  would  soon 
follow  that  of  the  smaller.  It  was  not  necessary  for  a  parliament  to  be 
sitting  to  pass  a  second  law  of  suppression.  The  government  adopted  the 
principle  of  terrifying  or  cajoling  the  abbots  and  priors  into  a  surrender  of 
their  possessions.  The  Act  of  1539,  for  Dissolution  of  Abbeys,  recites  that 
since  the  4th  of  February,  in  the  27th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  divers 
heads  of  religious  houses  had  voluntarily  surrendered  their  possessions  to 
the  king.  The  27th  regnal  year  comprised  the  period  between  the  22nd  of 
April,  1535,  and  the  21st  of  April,  1536.  In  that  27th  year,  after  the  4th 
of  February,  there  were  four  surrenders.  In  the  28th  year  there  were  three. 
In  the  29th  year  there  were  twenty-four.  In  the  30th  year  there  were  a 
hundred  and  seventy -four.  In  the  31st  year  there  were  seventy-six.  We 
may  judge,  therefore,  what  powerful  influences  were  set  in  action,  after  the 
chances  of  a  successful  popular  resistance  were  at  an  end.  The  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  continued  their  work  with  larger  powers.  Their  objects 
were  to  search  out  and  publicly  expose  the  alleged  impostures  and  depravi- 
ties of  the  monastic  life  ;  to  induce  the  abbots  and  monks  to  resign,  and  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  resignation  ;  to  appropriate  the  revenues  and  available 
property  of  these  institutions.  Their  reports  exhibit  a  dreary  catalogue 
of  abuses — of  impostures  connected  with  images  and  relics,  and  of  disorder 
and  evil-doing  in  the  religious  houses — which,  however  coloured  by  the 
prejudices  and  interests  of  the  reporters,  would  afford  some  justification  for 
the  sweeping  spoliation,  if  particular  examples  could  be  received  as  types 
of  a  general  depravity.  George  Gifiard,  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners, ventured,  however,  to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  the  house  of 
Woolstrope,  in  Lincolnshire,  though  trembling  at  his  own  boldness  in 
writing  the  truth.  At  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Polesworth,  in  War- 
wickshire, the  abbess  was  a  discreet  and  religious  woman,  and  the  nuns  of 
virtuous  lives,  by  the  fame  and  report  of  all  the  country.  The  nuns  of 
Polesworth  protested  against  leaving  and  forsaking  their  habits  and  religion. 
They  were  unfitted  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  world ;  and  so  were  the 
whole  regular  clergy.  They  had,  for  the  most  part,  small  pensions  assigned 
them,  "  of  his  grace's  charity  ;"  but  we  have  hints  and  assertions  that  they 
were  rarely  paid.  The  commissioners  made  bargains  for  the  crown,  of 
which  Tewkesbury  may  serve  as  an  example.   The  clear  yearly  value  of  the 
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possessions  was  15952.  15*.  6d.  They  gave  the  abbot  the  large  annua) 
sum  of  2661.  13$.  4d.  Seven  monks  had  pensions  varying  from  72.  to  16/. 
Twenty-seven  monks  had  62.  13$.  id.  each ;  making  a  total  of  5512.  6&  $d. 
"And  so  remains  clear,  10442.  8*.  l(kJ."  In  the  smaller  monasteries  the 
ejected  monks  had  pensions  varying,  according  to  their  ages,  from  42.  to 
585.  id.  Bat  some  monasteries  were  in  a  state  of  miserable  poverty,  with 
only  a  few  acres  of  arable  land,  and  the  ruinous  house  that  sheltered  the 
half-starved  inmates.  Many  of  the  convents  were  deeply  in  debt  Bat 
whether  the  houses  were  rich  or  poor,  resistance  was  useless.  With  the 
king's  highness  eager  for  the  silver  shrines,  the  parcel-gilt  cups,  the  em- 
broidered copes,  the  very  lead  and  timber  of  the  conventual  buildings,  to 
be  turned  into  money ;  with  grasping  courtiers  ready  to  bribe  the  king's 
vicegerent  for  grants  of  land  and  leases, — it  was  not  likely  that  the  work 
of  spoliation  should  not  be  carried  through  most  thoroughly.  It  was  a 
season  of  general  plunder  and  waste.  The  abbey  walls  were  palled  down; 
the  lead  melted  ;  the  timber  sold ;  the  painted  windows  destroyed. 

The  parliament  which  was  summoned  to  assemble  at  Westminster  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1539,  met  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  despotic 
revolution,  with  all  the  forms  of  representative  government.  There  were 
seventeen  abbots  present,  and  three  sent  their  proxies.  There  were  also 
present  the  two  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops.  There  were  forty-nine 
temporal  peers  summoned.  If  the  ecclesiastics  had  mastered  in  their  full 
strength,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  peers  would  have  been  of  equal  num- 
ber. In  the  second  session  of  the  same  parliament  the  proportion  was 
changed,  never  again  to  be  restored.  The  abbots  had  then  vanished  from 
the  legislature.  The  returns  to  the  Lower  House  of  knights  and  bur- 
gesses, who  should  be  wholly  conformable,  was  accomplished  by  the  unre- 
mitting care  of  Henry's  ministers.  On  the  17th  of  March,  five  weeks  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  Cromwell  wrote,  "I,  and  other  your  dedicate 
councillors,  be  about  to  bring  all  things  so  to  pass,  that  your  majesty  had 
never  more  tractable  parliament."  The  "  act  for  dissolution  of  abbeys  " 
was  a  formal  statute,  to  make  perfect  the  work  that  was  practically  accom- 
plished. It  vested  the  remaining  monastic  possessions  in  the  king;  of 
which  the  greater  number  had  been  surrendered  ;  and  it  confirmed  all 
future  surrenders.  It  annulled  leases  granted  a  year  previous  to  each  sur- 
render. Lord  Herbert  says,  "this  rapine  upon  the  Church,  with  the 
miserable  ruin  of  themselves  and  houses,  was  divulged  abroad  in  such 
terms  as  astonished  the  whole  Christian  world.  For  though  the  excessive 
number  of  them  excused  the  king  in  some  part  for  the  first  suppression, 
the  latter  had  no  such  specious  pretext."  The  preamble  to  the  draft  of 
this  statute  is  written  in  king  Henry's  own  hand :  "  Forasmuch  as  it  is 
not  unknown  the  slothful  and  ungodly  life  which  hath  been  used  amongst 
all  those  sort  which  have  borne  the  name  of  religious  folk ;  and  to  the 
intent  that  from  henceforth  many  of  them  might  be  turned  to  better  use  as 
hereafter  shall  follow,  whereby  God's  word  might  be  the  better  set  forth  ; 
children  brought  up  in  learning ;  clerks  nourished  in  the  universities  ;  old 
servants  decayed  to  have  livings ;  almshouses  for  poor  folk  to  be  sustained 
in  ;  readers  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin  to  have  good  stipend ;  daily  alms 
to  be  ministered ;  mending  of  highways ;  exhibition  for  ministers  of  the 
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Church  ;  it  is  thought  unto  the  king's  highness  most  expedient  and  neces- 
sary that  more  bishoprics  and  colleges  shall  be  established."  The  far 
greater  part  of  these  waste-paper  projects  remained  wholly  undone  till  the 
next  reign,  and  then  were  most  grudgingly  and  imperfectly  done.  Henry 
grew  bolder  in  a  short  time  ;  and  when  he  went  to  parliament  to  sanction 
another  spoliation,  the  abolition  of  the  chantries— ancient  endowments  for 
alms-giving  connected  with  obits,  or  praying  for  souls — he  honestly  said, 
speaking  by  the  voice  of  the  slavish  parliament,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
same  should  be  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  the  wars  against  France  and 
Scotland ;  and  "  for  the  maintenance  of  your  most  royal  estate,  honour, 
dignity,  and  estimation,  which  all  your  said  loving  subjects,  of  natural 
duty,  be  bound  to  conserve  and  increase  by  all  such  ways  and  means  as 
they  can  devise."  Schools,  alms-gifts,  were  attached  to  Hie  smallest  as 
well  as  the  largest  religious  houses.  These  were  all  destroyed,  when  the 
funds  for  their  support  were  swept  into  the  king's  exchequer.  Henry's 
"  goodness"  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  establishment  of  six  new  bishoprics 
by  his  letters  patent  In  1540  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  by  an  act  of  parliament  which  expelled  the  knights  of  St.  John 
from  their  ancient  priory  in  Clerkenwcll— to  appropriate  its  vast  buildings 
"as  a  storehouse  for  the  king's  toils  and  nets  for  hunting,  and  for  the 
wars."* 

The  act  for  dissolution  of  abbeys  is  immediately  followed  in  the  statute- 
book  by  "  an  act  abolishing  diversity  in  opinions."  The  very  title  of  this 
statute  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its 'vain  presumption.  The  desired  unity 
was  to  be  "  charitably  established,"  by  the  observance,  under  the  most 
tremendous  penalties,  of  Six  Articles.  The  first  of  these  regards  the  real 
presence  in  the  sacrament,  and  involves  a  condemnation  of  the  minuter 
difference  from  the  orthodox  doctrine  which  the  Lutherans  called  consub- 
stantiatLon,  as  distinguished  from  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
The  other  five  articles  are  directed  against  those  who  preached  the  necessity 
of  administering  the  eucharist,  in  both  kinds,  to  the  laity ;  who  advocated 
the  marriage  of  priests,  or  the  non-observance  of  female  vows  of  chastity  or 
widowhood  ;  who  maintained  that  private  masses  were  not  lawful  or  laud- 
able ;  who  asserted  that  auricular  confession  was  not  expedient.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  upon  such  subjects  was  removed, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  accused  persons,  to  commit 
to  prison,  to  try  before  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  and  to  pass  sentence.  Those 
who  were  convicted  under  the  first  article,  "  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged 
heretics,"  and  suffer  "pains  of  death  by  way  of  burning,  without  any 
abjuration,  clergy,  or  sanctuary."  For  any  violation  of  either  of  the  five 
other  articles  every  offender  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon ;  "  and  shall  there- 
fore suffer  pains  of  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony."  Cranmer  spoke  against 
the  bill ;  but  he  finally  sent  away  his  wife,  to  evade  its  penalties,  and 
locked  up  for  a  more  convenient  season  the  secret  of  his  heart  as  to  the 
real  presence.  Ho  was  too  yielding,  and  Cromwell  too  politic,  to  oppose 
the  party  which  carried  this  statute,  backed  by  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
king's  wilL    The  doctrinal  reformers  were  clearly  a  minority.    The  political 

*  Stovr. 
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reformers  had  got  all  they  wanted  in  the  plunder  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Latimer,  on  the  11th  of  July,  resigned  his  bishopric  of  Worcester.  He 
was  subsequently  arrested,  on  a  charge  of  having  spoken  against  some  of 
the  Six  Articles  ;  and  he  wore  out  six  years  of  his  life  in  a  close  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower.  Shaxton,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  also  resigned* 
Twenty-eight  martyrs  were  put  to  death  during  the  time  that  this  act 
was  in  force — that  is,  during  the  last  seven  years  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign. 

The  papal  bull  against  Henry  had  been  published,  after  a  long  delay ;  and 
the  cardinal  Pole,  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  the  English  king,  had  conducted 
negotiations  to  induce  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  to  unite  in 
hostilities  against  England.    Neither  of  these  powerful  monarchs  dared 
singly  to  brave  the  resentment  of  Henry ;  and  they  were  too  jealous  of  each 
other  to  join  in  any  measures,  such  as  those  suggested  for  the  conquest  of 
England,  or  for  removing  its  contumacious  sovereign.     But  enough  was 
done  to  provoke  the  revenge  of  Henry  upon  those  who  were  within  his 
reach.     Reginald  Pole  was  the  grandson  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence]; 
and,  although  educated  by  Henry,  he  published  a  book  reflecting  with 
bitterness  upon  the  subject  of  the  divorce  of  Catherine.     The  Tudor  king, 
and  the  descendant  of  the  house  of  York,  thus  became  mortal  enemies. 
Lord  Montague,  the  elder  brother  of  Reginald,  with  other  relatives  and 
friends  of  their  family,  were  arrested  in  1538,  on  a  charge  of  treason.     It 
is  asserted  that  Geoffrey  Pole,  who  was  arrested  at  the  same  time,  was  a 
witness  against  his  brother.     Montague  and  Exeter  were  convicted  by 
their  peers,  and  executed,  with  sir  Edward  Neville,  and  other  commoners, 
accused  of  treasonable  and  seditious  offences.     The  life  of  Geoffrey  Pole 
was  spared,   for  the  remorse  of  a  life-long  imprisonment.     The  aged 
mother  of  the  Poles,  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  was  arrested  at  her  house 
at  Warblington,  near  Havant,  by  the  earl  of  Southampton  and  the  bishop 
of  Ely.    She  maintained  her  innocence  with  such  consistency,  and  the 
materials  for  an  arraignment  were  so  utterly  wanting,  that  Cromwell 
asked  the  judges  whether  parliament  might  condemn  a  person  accused  of 
treason  without  a  hearing — without  trial  or  confession.     A  nice  and 
dangerous  question,  said  the  obsequious  ministers  of  justice ;  but  parlia- 
ment is  supreme,  and  an  attainder  in  parliament  is  good  in  law.     The 
bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against  the  countess  of  Salisbury ;  her  grand- 
son, the  eldest  son  of  lord  Montague ;  and  the  marchioness  of  Exeter.     The 
marchioness  obtained  a  pardon.     The  grandson's  fate  is  unknown.     After 
more  than  two  years'  imprisonment,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1541,  Margaret 
Plantagenet, — the  last  in  the  direct  line  of  that  illustrious  race, — was 
brought  out  to  suffer  death  on  Tower-hill.     The  unyielding  countess 
refused  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  block.     It  was  for  traitors  so  to  die, 
and  she  was  not  guilty  of  any  treason.    She  struggled  against  the  force 
which  held  her  down ;  and  her  gray  hairs  were  covered  with  gore  before 
the  head  parted  from  the  body. 

Hutton  had  disparaged  the  personal  charms  of  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the 
luke  of  Cleves,  upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  king's  desire  again  to  wed. 
But  Cromwell, — who  felt  the  importance  of  a  Protestant  connexion  at  a 
period  when  the  Romanists  were  using  every  effort  to  regain  their  ascend- 
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ancy, — was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  determination  to  many  his  master 
to  this  daughter  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  German  confederacy,  by  vague 
statements  that  there  was  no  great  praise  of  her  person.  In  March,  1539, 
Cromwell  wrote  to  the  king: — "  Every  man  praiseth  the  beauty  of  the 
same  lady,  as  well  for  the  face  as  for  the  whole  body,  above  all  other 
ladies  excellent"  In  this  affair  the  politic  Cromwell  was  too  eager. 
Nicholas  Wotton  and  Richard  Berde  were  sent  to  negotiate  the  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Cleves.  On  the  12th  of  December,  the  lady  Anne  was  at 
Calais,  about  to  embark  for  England.  She  came  from  Dusseldorf,  with  a 
train  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  persons ;  and  was  received  with  the 
greatest  state  by  Fitz- William,  then  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  four 
hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  coats  of  satin  d«naalr  and  velvet. 
When  Henry  first  met  his  intended  bride,  he  was  "  marvellously  astonished 
and  abashed."  He  embraced  her,  but  scarcely  spoke  twenty  words,  and 
did  not  offer  the  present  he  had  prepared  for  her.  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  had  gone  before  the  king,  and  "  was  never  so 
much  dismayed  in  his  life  to  see  the  lady  so  far  unlike  what  was 
reported."  *  After  Anne's  public  entry  at  Greenwich,  the  king  called  a 
Council ;  and  the  agents  of  the  duke  of  Cleves  were  questioned  about* 
covenants,  and  touching  a  pre-contract  of  marriage  between  the  duke  of 
Lorraine's  son  and  the  princess.  The  deputies  offered  to  remain  prisoners 
till  ample  satisfaction  was  given  upon  both  points.  Anne  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  protestation  that  there  was  no  pre-contract ;  which  she  readily 
made ;  and  which  Cromwell  reported  to  Henry;  who  then  asked,  "Is 
there  none  other  remedy,  but  that  I  must  needs,  against  my  will,  put  my 
neck  in  the  yoke  I "  There  was  no  instant  remedy ;  and  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  gone  through.  The  king,  whilst  waiting  for  the  bride  in 
the  presence  chamber,  said  to  Cromwell,  "  My  lord,  if  it  were  not  to 
satisfy  the  world  and  my  realm,  I  would  not  do  that  I  must  do  this  day, 
for  none  earthly  thing."  In  this  temper,  Henry  sulked  and  lamented  : 
he  "  should  surely  never  have  any  more  children  for  the  comfort  of  this 
realm**  if  this  marriage  should  continue.  A  second  experiment  of  the 
Calais  executioner's  sword  might  have  been  dangerous  with  a  foreign 
princess.  There  was  a  "remedy,**  of  a  less  serious  nature.  Anne  of 
Cleves  made  no  resistance  to  a  separation,  with  an  adequate  provision. 
A  convocation  was  called,  exactly  six  months  after  the  marriage,  which 
was  empowered  to  determine  its  validity.  On  the  10th  of  July  the  mar- 
riage was  declared  invalid ;  the  chief  pretence  being  a  doubtful  pre-con- 
tract ;  and  the  unblushing  argument,  "  that  the  king  having  married 
her  against  his  will,  ho  had  not  given  a  pure  inward  and  complete 
consent,  "f 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1540,  the  fortune  of  Cromwell  seemed  at  its  cul- 
minating point,  for  he  was  created  earl  of  Essex.  On  the  12th  of  April  a 
parliament  had  been  assembled,  which  Cromwell  had  addressed  as  the 
king*s  vicegerent,  and  had  carried  a  bill  for  a  great  subsidy  to  be  raised 
upon  the  laity  and  the  clergy.  The  promises  that  the  necessities  of  the 
state  should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  church,  were  violated 

*  Strype,  "  Eoclciiaatical  Memorial*."  f  Burnet,  vol.  i.,  p.  230. 
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without  the  slightest  apology.  The  odium  of  this  taxation  was  solely  laid 
upon  the  vicegerent.  The  sky  began  to  grow  dark  for  Cromwell  at  the 
very  moment  when  parliament  was  to  be  prorogued,  after  the  subsidy  had 
been  carried.  On  the  10th  of  June,  he  was  arrested  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, while  at  the  council  table.  The  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves  had  not 
yet  been  mooted.  Had  Cromwell  imprudently  pressed  upon  Henry  to 
cleave  to  a  Protestant  queen  f  Had  Norfolk  as  resolutely  urged  upon  his 
master,  who  now  hated  heretics  more  than  papists,  to  consider  the  charms 
of  his  niece,  Catherine  Howard  ?  There  is  no  solution  of  these  questions, 
beyond  the  fact  that  Cromwell  was  attainted  for  treason  and  heresy,  by  act 
of  parliament,  on  the  29th  of  June.  He  was  charged  to -have  been  "  the 
most  corrupt  traitor  and  deceiver  of  the  king  and  the  crown  that  had  ever 
been  known  in  his  whole  reign."  It  was  alleged  that  "  he,  being  also  a 
heretic,  had  dispersed  many  erroneous  books  among  the  king's  subjects, 
particularly  some  that  were  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  sacrament ;"  and 
that  when  some  complained  to  him  of  the  new  preachers— such  as  Barnes 
and  others — he  said  that  their  preaching  was  good ;  and  that  if  the  king 
would  turn  from  it,  yet  he  would  not  turn.  And  if  the  king  did  turn, 
•  and  all  his  people  with  him,  he  would  fight  in  the  field  in  his  own  person, 
with  Lis  sword  in  his  hand  against  him,  and  all  others. "  That  he  was  an 
oppressor ;  that  he  received  bribes ;  that  he  had  made  a  great  estate  for 
himself  by  extortion,  were  no  doubt  true  ;  but  Cranmer  said  with  truth, 
though  not  with  firmness,  "  that  he  thought  no  king  of  England  had  ever 
such  a  servant  ....  but  if  he  was  a  traitor,  he  was  glad  it  was 
discovered."  Cromwell  perished  by  attainder ;  having  in  vain  written  to 
his  remorseless  master — who,  however,  sent  him  a  little  money  while  in 
prison — "Most  gracious  prince,  I  cry  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy."  The 
servant  of  twelve  years  was  executed  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  divorce  oi 
Anne  of  Cleves  had  been  completed  four  days  before ;  and  on  the  day 
when.  Cromwell  was  beheaded,  king  Henry  married  his  fifth  wife,  Catherine 
Howard. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

The  record  of  Cromwell's  fate  by  the  chronicler  of  the  Greyfriars  is 
followed  by  this  entry  :  "  And  the  30th  of  the  same  month  was  Dr. 
Barnes,  Jerome,  and  Garrard  drawn  from  the  Tower  into  Smithfield,  and 
there  burned  for  their  heresies."  The  heretics  were  clergymen.  The 
record  then  continues :  "  And  that  same  day  also  was  drawn  from  the 
Tower,  with  them,  Doctor  Powell,  with  two  other  priests ;  and  there  was 
a  gallows  set  up  at  Saint  Bartholomew's  gate,  and  there  were  hanged, 
headed,  and  quartered."  The  traitors  were  condemned  for  affirming  the 
legality  of  the  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  ;  one  of  them  named 
Abel  having  been  her  chaplain.    These  sufferers— three  reformers,  the 
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stedfast  opponents  of  the  pope  ;  and  three  devoted  adherents  to  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope — rode  out  of  the  Tower  in  sorrowful  companionship, 
one  of  each  being  placed  upon  the  same  hurdle,  by  express  derive  of  the 
king,  that  his  impartiality  might  be  duly  exhibited.  Dr.  Cook,  the  prior 
of  Doncaster,  with  six  others,  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  for  denying  the  royal  supremacy. 

Queen  Catherine  Howard  appeared  in  public  on  the  8th  of  August. 
When  the  beautiful  girl  and  her  somewhat  unwieldy  lord  were  travelling 
in  the  north  in  1541,  Henry  solemnly  offered  thanksgiving  for  the 
happiness  he  found  in  her  society.  On  their  return  to  London,  Cranmer 
had  a  private  audience  at  which  the  king  exhibited  a  paper,  which 
purported  to  be  the  examination  of  a  servant  of  the  duchess  of  Norfolk, 
setting  forth  the  profligacy  of  the  queen  before  her  marriage,  and  alleging 
that  her  paramour  formed  one  of  her  regal  establishment.  In  a  letter  to 
the  king  Cranmer  gave  a  touching  exhibition  of  the  unhappy  woman's 
despair,  which  amounted  almost  to  frenzy.  The  archbishop  solemnly 
assured  her  "  of  your  grace's  mercy  extended  unto  her."  Cranmer  thought 
that  he  should  be  able  to  establish  a  pre-contract  with  Francis  Derham 
which  would  have  rendered  the  marriage  of  Henry  invalid.  The  matter 
was  not  clear ;  and  the  promise  of  mercy  was  a  mere  breath  of  idle  words. 
The  act  of  Parliament  for  the  attainder  of  queen  Catherine  Howard 
includes  the  lady  Rochford  as  an  accomplice.  Derham,  and  another  man 
involved  in  the  accusation  against  the  queen,  had  previously  been  hanged. 
The  Parliament,  desirous  that  condign  punishment  should  not  be  delayed, 
requested  the  king  not  to  trouble  himself  personally  to  give  the  royal 
assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder  against  the  queen  and  lady  Rochfort,  but  to 
agree  to  the  same  by  letters  patent.  So  the  letters  patent  were  granted ; 
and  the  unhappy  women  were  executed  on  the  12th  of  February.  In  the 
statute  there  is  a  remarkable  clause,  that  any  single  woman  of  impure  life 
who,  before  marriage  with  the  king,  should  not  confess  the  same,  should 
be  declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  Henry  wisely  rejected  the  chance  of  a 
lata!  termination  of  another  union,  under  this  new  law  of  treason,  by 
obtaining  the  hand  of  a  discreet  widow,  who  had  been  twice  before 
married.  The  maiden  name  of  this  lady  was  Catherine  Parr.  She  became 
the  queen  of  Henry  in  July,  1548. 

The  minority  of  James  V.  of  Scotland  was  a  disastrous  period  for  his 
country.  The  regency  was  a  constant  object  of  contention  between  the 
factious  nobles.  A  fresh  element  of  discord  was  introduced  by  the  progress 
of  the  new  opinions  in  religion.  But  though  the  reformers  were  dreaded 
for  their  singleness  of  purpose,  the  old  ecclesiastical  power  was  completely 
in  the  ascendant  The  fatal  day  of  Flodden  had  cut  off  the  most  influential 
of  the  nobles  ;  and  those  who  remained  were  inferior  in  wealth,  and  there- 
fore in  authority,  to  a  body  which  possessed  half  the  land  of  the  kingdom. 
The  spiritual  and  temporal  dominion  appeared  consolidated  when  David 
Beaton  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal.  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  Scottish 
reformer,  was  burnt  by  this  persecuting  prelate  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  1528. 
Beaton  soon  obtained  the  complete  control  of  the  young  king.  He  nego- 
tiated his  marriage  with  Mary  of  Guise,  after  James  had  lost  his  first  wife, 
the  princess  Magdalen  of  France.    Mary  of  Guise  was  a  powerful  instru- 
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ment  in  confirming  the  devotion  of  the  Scottish  king  to  the  ancient  church ; 
and  Henry  of  England  in  vain  endeavoured  to  tempt  him  to  follow  his 
example  in  seizing  the  monastic  property.  James  appears  to  have  set  tip 
pretensions  to  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  to  have  "added 
thereto  the  Christian  Faith,  as  though  there  should  be  any  other  than  the 
Christian  Faith ;  which  seenieth  to  have  another  meaning  in  it  than  one 
good  prince  can  think  of  another,  much  less  a  friend  of  his  friend,  or  a 
nephew  of  his  uncle,  if  he  would  show  himself  to  esteem  his  friendship/1* 
Beaton,  now  a  cardinal,  had  been  to  Rome  in  1641,  on  a  secret  embassy. 
Henry  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview  with  his  nephew, 
James ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  meet  at  York  in  the  autumn. 
Thither  the  king  of  England  went,  accompanied  by  Catherine  Howard. 
But  the  king  of  Scotland  was  induced  by  the  wily  cardinal  not  to  hold  the 
appointment.  Henry  was  furious,  and  determined  upon  war.  He  re- 
solved upon  renewing  the  old  claim  of  the  English  kings  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  privy  council  directed  the  archbishop  of  York  to  search 
in  "  ancient  charters  and  monuments  "  for  a  "  clearer  declaration  to  the 
world  of  his  majesty's  title  to  that  realm."  The  duke  of  Norfolk  entered 
Scotland  with  a  large  army  in  1542  ;  after  the  English  warden  of  the  east 
marches  had  sustained  a  defeat  in  Teviotdale.  Having  accomplished  the 
usual  destruction,  Norfolk  retreated  to  Berwick,  for  James  was  assembling 
an  army  in  his  front.  The  feudal  chiefs  gathered  round  the  royal  standard 
on  the  Borough  Muir,  and  marched  onward  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
There  was  division  amongst  the  host.  The  rebellious  Douglasses  were  on 
the  side  of  England.  Many  of  the  nobles  were  favourable  to  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  which  their  king  opposed.  The  catastrophe  came, 
without  any  real  contest  between  the  two  armies.  James  was  deserted  by 
his  nobles,  and,  in  grief  and  indignation,  returned  to  Edinburgh.  An 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  was,  however,  got  together,  under  lord  Maxwell ; 
with  which  he  proposed  to  enter  England  by  the  western  marches.  Max- 
well crossed  the  border.  But  the  spirit  of  jealousy  destroyed  any  chance 
of  success,  even  in  burning  and  plunder ;  for  one  who  is  termed  the  king's 
minion,  Oliver  Sinclair,  produced  a  commission  giving  him  supreme  com- 
mand. The  nobles  refused  to  serve  under  him,  and  the  clans  mutinied. 
A  body  of  English  horse  came  up,  who  were  believed  to  be  the  vanguard  of 
the  great  army ;  and  in  a  panic  the  Scots  fled,  with  the  loss  of  a  large 
number  of  prisoners — some  willing  prisoners,  as  it  has  been  asserted.  The 
king  gave  himself  up  to  despair.  He  immured  himself  in  his  palace  of 
Falkland ;  would  speak  to  no  one ;  sickened ;  and  sank  under  a  slow  fever, 
heart-broken,  on  the  14th  of  December.  A  week  before,  his  queen  had 
borne  him  a  daughter. 

The  lords  who  were  taken  at  Solway  Moss  were  first  harshly  treated  by 
Henry,  and  then  propitiated  by  indulgences.  His  first  object  was  to  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  between  his  son,  Edward,  and  the  daughter  of  James  V., 
and  thus  to  effect  a  natural  union  between  the  two  countries.  His  second 
design  was  to  demand  the  government  of  Scotland,  as  the  guardian  of  the 

•  letter  from  Wriothesley  to  some  person  in  the  Scottish  Court,  1541.  8tate 
Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  191. 
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infant  queen.  The  imprisoned  nobles  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  that 
they  would  deliver  np  Mary,  and  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign  lord. 
They  were  released,  and  returned  to  Scotland  to  carry  out  their  plan.  But 
cardinal  Beaton  produced  a  will  of  James  V.,  appointing  the  cardinal 
governor  of  the  realm,  and  guardian  of  the  queen.  The  earl  of  Arran  was 
presumptive  heir  to  the  throne ;  and  he  possessed  sufficient  power  to  obtain 
the  regency,  and  drive  Beaton  from  his  usurped  authority,  the  will  being 
affirmed  to  be  a  forgery.  But  Arran  belonged  to  the  reforming  party ;  and 
the  church  was  as  yet  too  strong  to  allow  a  dominion  that  placed  its  digni- 
ties and  possessions  in  imminent  peril.  Arran  was,  after  some  time,  during 
which  Beaton  had  been  imprisoned,  gained  over  to  the  party  of  the  church ; 
and  he  became  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinal  and  the  queen- 
mother.  In  December,  1543,  Beaton  became  chancellor,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing January  was  constituted  the  pope's  legate  a  latere  in  Scotland.  He 
was  now  supreme  in  church  and  state ;  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the 
excommunicated  king  of  England  was  renounced ;  and  a  treaty  which  gave 
Henry  some  of  his  demands,  was  set  aside. 

Scotland  was  again  invaded  in  May,  1544.  The  earl  of  Hertford  arrived 
in  the  Forth  with  a  powerful  fleet,  carrying  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men. 
He  demanded  that  the  infant  queen  should  be  immediately  surrendered. 
The  regent  refused  ;  and  Hertford,  with  an  additional  force  from  Berwick, 
marched  upon  Edinburgh.  One  of  the  gates  was  battered  down,  and  the 
city  was  entered  and  given  up  to  conflagration  and  plunder.  The  castle 
held  out ;  and  some  who  had  been  willing  to  sell  Scotland  to  England, 
appear  to  have  felt  that  their  duty  was  now  to  resist  pretensions  that  were 
enforced  by  an  invading  army.  Troops  under  the  command  of  faithful 
Scots,  and  of  those  who  had  deserted  the  English  cause,  were  marching 
upon  Edinburgh  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  Hertford,  after  burning 
Leith,  retired  to  Berwick.  For  two  years  the  war  was  continued  with  the 
usual  terrible  inflictions  upon  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil.  On  the 
5th  of  September,  Hertford  moved  with  his  army  out  of  Newcastle.  Ho 
then  took  the  abbey  of  Kelso  by  assault,  and  razed  and  defaced  that  noble 
work  of  the  ancient  churchmen.  From  Kelso  the  main  body  of  the  army 
marched  upon  Jedburgh  ;  and  a  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  light  horse- 
men advanced  six  or  seven  miles  beyond,  "brenning  and  devasting  the 
rountry."  The  abbey  of  Jedburgh,  still  glorious  in  ruin,  met  the  same 
fate  as  that  of  Kelso,  though  the  demolition  was  not  so  complete. 

Whilst  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  carrying  forward  this  ignoble  work  in 
Scotland,  king  Henry  and  his  Council  were  busy  in  negotiations  far  more 
disgraceful  than  the  most  barbarous  open  warfare.  Cardinal  Beaton  was 
railing  forth  every  means  of  resisting  and  annoying  Henry ;  and  Henry 
had  commanded  Hertford  to  spare  no  one  in  Scotland,  who  was  allied  in 
blood,  or  associated  in  friendship,  with  Beaton.  There  is  a  letter  from  the 
Privy  Council  to  Hertford,  in  1545,  informing  him  that  the  king  had  seen 
some  letters  from  the  earl  of  Cassilis  to  Mr.  Sadler,  "one  containing  an 
otter  for  the  killing  of  the  cardinal,  if  his  majesty  would  have  it  done,  and 
would  promise,  when  it  were  done,  a  reward.**  This  letter,  which  is  signed 
by  Wriothesley,  the  chancellor ;  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ;  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester ;  and  four  other  councillors,  proceeds  to  say  that,  though  Henry 
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"will  not  seem  to  nave  to  do  in  it,  yet  not  misliking  the  office,"  he  wishes 
Mr.  Sadler  to  write  "that  if  he  were  in  the  earl  of  CasseTs  place,  and 
as  able  to  do  his  majesty  good  service  there, *  .  .  .  "he  would  surely  do 
what  he  could  for  the  execution  of  it,  believing  verily  to  do  thereby  not 
only  acceptable  service  to  the  king's  majesty,  but  also  a  special  benefit  to- 
the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  would  trust  verily  the  king's  majesty  would 
consider  this  service  in  the  same."  On  the  29th  of  May,  1546,  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  armed  men  entered  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrew's,  where  Beaton  was.  The  murderers  came  in  with  masons  and 
other  labourers  employed  about  the  castle.  The  workmen  were  thrust 
forth ;  the  household  servants  driven  naked  from  their  dormitories  ;  and 
the  cardinal,  hearing  the  din,  came  out  of  his  chamber  and  was  slain. 
The  town-bell  was  rung ;  the  provost  and  townsmen  gathered  round  the 
castle  ;  the  murderers  appeared  on  the  wall,  and  "  speered  what  they  de- 
sired to  see— one  dead  man  1 "  They  then  brought  the  dead  cardinal  to 
the  wall-head  and  hung  bim  over  the  wall  by  one  arm  and  one  foot,  and 
"bade  the  people  see  there  their  god" 

In  1544,  Henry  went  to  his  parliament  with  a  long  tale  of  his  griefs. 
Out  of  his  inestimable  goodness,  and  like  a  most  charitable,  loving,  and 
virtuous  prince,  he  had  for  a  long  time  loved  and  favoured  Francis,  the 
French  king.  He  had  freed  Iris  children  from  thraldom  ;  he  had  relieved 
his  poverty  by  loans  of  money.  But  now  the  ungrateful  Francis  had  with* 
drawn  the  pension  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  ;  he  had  confede- 
rated with  the  Great  Turk,  common  enemy  of  all  Christendom ;  and  he 
had  stirred  the  Scots  to  resist  his  majesty,  contrary  to  their  duty  and 
allegiance.  The  king,  therefore,  declares  his  intention  to  go  to  war  with 
France  as  well  as  with  Scotland — "to  put  his  own  royal  person,  with  the 
power  of  his  realm  and  subjects,  in  armour."  But  inestimable  sums  will 
be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  these  wars.  The  faithful  parliament, 
for  the  alleviation  of  such  charges,  declared  all  loans  made  to  the  king  in 
the  two  previous  years  of  his  reign  to  be  entirely  remitted  and  released, 
and  all  securities  for  the  same  to  be  utterly  void.  Henry  had  previously 
propitiated  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  by  a  compromise  as  to  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  which  recognised  some  claims  in  the  person  of 
the  Princess  Mary,  the  emperor's  niece,  who  had  been  declared  illegiti- 
mate under  the  Act  of  1534.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  had  been  declared 
illegitimate  under  the  Act  of  1536.  By  this  Act  of  1544,  they  were 
both  restored  to  their  place  in  the  succession,  in  default  of  issue  of  the 
king  and  Prince  Edward,  but  without  any  declaration  of  their  legitimacy, 
which  would  have  been  to  declare  the  divorces  of  their  mothers  un- 
lawful. The  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  were  now  joined  in  a 
treaty  for  the  invasion  and  partition  of  France.  Charles  was  to  claim 
Burgundy ;  Henry  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Plantagenets,  unless 
Francis  would  agree  to  certain  conditions.  The  chivalrous  French  king 
spurned  their  pretensions ;  and  so,  in  July,  1544,  Henry  put  on  his  armour, 
and  with  thirty  thousand  men  crossed  the  Channel,  having  constituted 
Queen  Catherine  regent  during  his  absence.  The  emperor  was  to  enter 
France  by  Champagne,  and  the  king  by  Picardy  ;  and  their  united  armies 
were  to  march  to  Paris.    Henry  crossed  the  seas  in  a  ship  whose  sails  were 
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of  cloth  of  gold.  He  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  English  and  imperial 
forces,  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  which  the  dnke  of  Suffolk  was 
investing.  "  Armed  at  all  points  upon  a  great  courser,"  he  paraded  his 
huge  body  before  the  besiegers  for  two  months.  In  Tain  the  envoys  of  the 
emperor  urged  him  to  more  forward  according  to  their  compact.  The 
emperor,  said  Henry,  had  taken  some  frontier  posts,  and  he,  the  king; 
would  have  Boulogne.  The  lower  town  surrendered  on  the  21st  of  July. 
The  upper  town  held  out  till  the  24th  of  September.  There  had  been  a 
brave  defence  by  the  French  governor  against  that  part  of  the  English 
troops  that  were  in  earnest ;  whilst  the  royal  showman  was  concluding  his 
part  of  the  business  of  war  with  the  safer  parade  of  a  tournament  At 
length  the  great  day  of  triumph  arrived ;  for  which  he  had  broken  faith 
with  his  ally.  On  the  18th  of  September  he  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  Boulogne.  But  whilst  the  "noble  and  valiant  conqueror"  was 
listening  to  the  trumpeters  on  the  walls,  Francis  and  Charles,  with  great 
wisdom,  had  concluded  a  separate  peace.  On  the  last  day  of  September, 
Henry  returned  to  England  in  no  very  placable  humour. 

Francis  was  now  contemplating  a  march  to  London.  Vaughan  wrote  to 
the  king  of  England  on  February  21st,  1545,  that  "the  French  king  pur- 
poseth,  with  his  army  that  he  appointeth,  to  land  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
and  at  Margate,  .  .  .  and  is  minded,  if  the  same  may  be  able  to  go 
through,  to  go  to  London."  The  ambassador  had  his  information  from  a 
Flemish  broker,  who  also  told  him  of  the  mission  of  three  spies  to  Eng- 
land, who  were  paid  by  the  French  government  to  report  upon  the  practic- 
ability of  a  plan  of  invasion.  Such  a  scheme  was  not  utterly  hopeless ; 
for  the  English  government  was  sorely  straitened  for  money,  and  the 
means  of  defence  were  of  the  weakest  kind.  In  the  summer  of  1545,  when 
Francis  was  making  strenuous  efforts  for  the  invasion  of  England,  the 
coasts  were  specially  surveyed  for  defence  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Now 
bulwarks  were  constructed,  and  decayed  ones  repaired,  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Channel.  There  was  an  indecisive  action  off  Portsmouth,  in  July,  1545 ; 
and  a  serious  misfortune  in  the  accidental  sinking  of  a  large  ship,  with 
four  hundred  men,  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  But  the  danger  of  in- 
vasion was  soon  overpast.  The  French  sent  assistance  to  the  Scots ;  de- 
vastated the  neighbourhood  of  Calais ;  and  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  retake  Boulogne.  At  length  a  peace  was  concluded  in  June,  1546  ;  one 
of  the  articles  of  which  was  that  Boulogne  should  be  restored  to  France, 
at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  upon  the  payment  of  two  millions  of 
crowns,  and  another  that  Scotland  should  be  included  in  the  pacification. 
The  remainder  of  Henry's  reign  was  not  disturbed  by  foreign  warfare. 

The  persecutions  for  heretical  opinions  went  fiercely  on,  whilst  the  solid 
principles  of  Protestantism  were  gradually  establishing  themselves  in  the 
minds  of  the  laity  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  came  to  be  more 
widely  diffused.  But  the  anti-reforming  party  had  contrived  to  interpose 
a  barrier  between  the  people  and  the  day-spring.  In  1543  *an  Act  was 
passed  which  limited  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  New  Testament  in  the 
English  tongue  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  and  forbad  the  reading  of  the 
same  to  "the  lower  sort" — to  artificers,  prentices,  journeymen,  serving-men, 
husbandmen,  and  labourers,  and  to  women,  under  pain  of  imprisonment. 
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The  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  was  especially  retained  in  full  force  by  the 
statute  of  1543  for  the  Advancement  of  True  Religion  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion.that  there  was  a  provision  for  allowing  the  clergy,  accused  of  preaching 
contrary  to  the  king's  doctrines,  to  recant  upon  the  first  offence ;  to  abjure 
and  bear  a  faggot  on  the  second  offence ;  and  not  to  be  burned  unless 
they  refused  to  abjure,  or  committed  a  third  offence.    One  of  the  mightiest 
of  the  heretic-hunters  was  Stephen  Gardiner,   whose  earlier  career  was 
marked  by  his  strenuous  exertions  to  accomplish  the  divorce  of  Henry  from 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  by  his  negotiations  and  by  his  published  writings. 
He  had  opposed  the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  and  yet  he  clung  to  and  asserted 
with  unflinching  zeal,  "doctrines  and  practices,  which  the  adherents  to  the 
pope  maintain,  but  which  protestants  have  rejected."  *    After  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  king's  council  was  a  desire  to  terrify 
the  humbler  classes  of  the  people  by  the  punishment  of  those  who  avowed 
heterodox  doctrines.    At  the  time  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine 
Parr,  there  were  four  men  of  Windsor  confined  under  charges  of  heresy — 
Anthony  Feerson,  a  priest ;  Robert  Testwood  and  John  Marbeck,  singing- 
men  ;  and  Henry  Filmer,  a  man  of  that  town.    They  were  brought  to 
trial  at  Windsor,  on  the  27th  of  July.    Three  were  indicted  that  they 
had  uttered  words  against  the  mass ;  and  Marbeck  that  he  had  copied  out 
an  epistle  by  Calvin  against  it.    The  four  men  were  condemned.    Three 
were  burnt ;  but  Marbeck  was  spared — at  the  request  of  Gardiner,  accord- 
ing  to  some  authorities,  at  the  command  of  Henry,  according  to  others ; 
the  king  saying  that  Marbeck  had  employed  his  time  better  than  those  who 
examined  him.    Cranmer's  escape  is  the  almost  solitary  instance  of  the 
king  interposing  to  save  an  old  friend  and  servant  from  the  intrigues  of  a 
powerful  party.    Cranmer  triumphed  over  Gardiner  in  1543,  when  Henry 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  charges  that  were  brought  against  him 
of  being  an  encourager  of  heresy ;  and  Cranmer,  discovering  his  secret 
enemies  and  pardoning  them,  earned  the  praise  of  the  common  voice — "Do 
my  lord  of  Canterbury  a  shrewd  turn,  and  he  is  your  friend  for  ever."t 
Cranmer  again  triumphed  in  1546 ;  when  the  Council  were  prepared  to 
eend  the  obnoxious  prelate  to  the  Tower,  and  the  king  interposed  his  signet 
No  one  could  have  a  more  complete  knowledge  than  Henry  had  of  the 
mode  in  which  convictions  were  procured  during  his  reign,  and  when  he 
interfered  with  the  insane  resolution  of  the  archbishop  to  seek  a  trial,  he 
said  truly,  "You will  run  headlong  to  your  undoing,  if  I  would  suffer 
you."    The  searchers  for  heresy  appear  to  have  manifested  great  anxiety  to 
fix  their  accusations  upon  persons  of  the  royal  court    The  queen,  whose 
Lutheran  tendencies  were  more  than  suspected,  had  influence  enough  to 
save  her  friends  for  some  time.     That  influence  perhaps  saved  Cranmer. 
But  Anne  Askew,  a  lady  known  at  Court,  if  not  about  the  queen's  person, 
was  arraigned  for  heterodox  opinions  on  the  Eucharist     She,    Bishop 
Shaxton,  Christopher  White,  and  two  others,  were  condemned  to  be  burned. 
Shaxton  and  White  renounced  their  opinions  ;  but  the  gentlewoman  and 
the  other  men  died  heroically  at  Smithfield,  whilst  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

*  Maltland,  "  Essays  on  the  Reformation." 
t  Shalupere,  "  Henry  VIIT.,"  set  t.,  bo.  2. 
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the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  other  digni- 
taries eat  upon  a  bench  under  St  Bartholomew's  Church.  The  apostate 
Shaxton  preached  the  sermon. 

Henry  was  now  a  pitiable  spectacle  of  human  infirmity.  But  the  belief 
in  his  own  infallibility  was  as  steady  as  ever;  and  he  listened  to  the 
whispers  of  those  who  told  him  that  the  queen,  his  faithful  nurse,  was  a 
heretic.  She  was  sincere  in  her  opinions ;  and  endeavoured  to  influenco 
him  to  go  on  in  the  work  of  Reformation.  Gardiner  and  Wriothesley  seized 
the  right  moment  when  the  old  pride  of  the  polemical  despot  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  procured  his  authority  to  prepare  articles  for  Catherine 
Parr's  impeachment  But  the  qneen  contrived  to  appease  his  wrath ;  and, 
according  to  Fox,  his  anger  fell  on  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  scheming 
Gardiner.  As  the  king  was  necessarily  becoming  a  more  passive  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  others,  the  party  of  the  Reformation  was  gaining  strength. 
Hie  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  famous  as  the  Protector  Somerset,  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  ascendant;  and  he  was  a  decided  reformer.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  were  as  firm  opponents 
of  further  changes.  The  Howards  were  of  the  ancient  nobility— the 
Seymours  were  "  new  men."  There  were  political  hatreds  between  them, 
as  well  as  theological  differences.  In  1546,  the  earl  of  Surrey  was  im- 
prisoned for  using  bitter  language  to  the  earl  of  Hertford.  A  few  months 
later,  he  and  his  father,  the  aged  duke  of  Norfolk,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  upon  a  charge  of  treason.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  December. 
The  king  was  dangerously  ill.  The  principal  charge  upon  which  the  father 
and  son  were  condemned  was,  that  of  having  borne  the  arms  of  England  in 
the  first  quarter,  instead  of  the  second,  as  "coming  in  the  collateral  line 
to  the  heir  of  the  crown."  And  also  of  having  taken  into  their  arms  an 
old  coat  of  the  crown — that  of  Edward  the  Confessor — and  used  it  with  a 
difference.  Surrey  was  tried  by  a  jury,  after  the  fashion  of  those  times ; 
and  though  he  showed  that  he  had  borne  the  same  arms  for  many  years  by 
a  decision  of  the  heralds,  he  was  condemned,  and  on  the  19th  of  January 
he  went  to  the  block.  Norfolk  was  attainted,  upon  his  confession  of 
having  borne  the  obnoxious  arms,  and  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  was 
given  by  commission.  His  execution  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  28th 
of  January.  Before  that  day  dawned,  Henry  lay  dead,  and  Norfolk 
escaped. 

Henry  the  Eighth  died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
January,  in  his  palace  at  Westminster.  His  last  religious  exercises  were 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  though  he  is  said 
to  have  wrung  Cranmer's  hand  on  his  deathbed.  His  death  was  con. 
coaled  for  three  days.  On  the  31st  of  January,  the  Commons  were  sum- 
moned to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Wriothesley  wept  while  he  announced 
the  event.  The  Will  of  the  king,  by  which  the  succession  wss  denned, 
and  the  government  of  the  realm  during  the  minority  of  his  son  was  regu* 
ated,  was  then  read  in  part  Hertford  and  Paget  had  employed  the  three 
days  of  secrecy  in  determining  the  course  to  be  pursued  under  the  will, 
which  was  in  their  private  keeping.* 

•  Tytler,  M  Original  Letter*,"  vol.  I.,  p.  18. 
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Undoubtedly  Henry  was  a  sovereign  of  great  industry ;  of  considerable 
talents ;  of  various  knowledge.  Whatever  were  the  faults  of  his  character, 
and  however  servile  the  ministers  of  his  will,  he  was  always  surrounded 
with  able  men.  But  his  inordinate  self-love ;  his  desire  for  personal 
display ;  his  jealousy  of  every  servant  who  was  not  a  slave  to  his  will,  in 
the  most  unlimited  abnegation  of  a  free  judgment, — these  qualities,  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  drove  him  into  the  most  heartless  and  cruel  despotism. 
By  the  force  of  terror,  or  the  avidity  for  gain,  every  civil  officer,  whatever 
his  rank,  was  a  crouching  menial  The  ecclesiastics  who  filled  civil  offices 
were  amongst  the  most  abject  The  comptroller  of  the  mint  was  usually  a 
jobber  of  the  rankest  character.  All  the  civil  officers  were  underpaid  in 
their  salaries.  They  all  looked  to  grants  and  leases  for  their  reward,  and 
they  were  all  bribed.  The  bribery  of  juries  was  so  common,  that  a  man- 
killer  with  rich  friends  could  escape  for  a  crown  properly  administered  to 
each  questmonger ;  for  so  the  vendor  of  a  verdict  was  called.  The  later 
history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  the  history  of  the  subserviency  of 
parliaments.  A  foreign  observer  says  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
at  this  time,  "  servants  they  enter  parliament,  and  servile  are  their  pro- 
ceedings therein."  *  The  parliament,  in  enacting  the  subsidy  of  1545,  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  France  and  Scotland,  employed  the 
most  humble  language  in  presenting  the  grant  to  the  king,  beseeching 
him  to  accept  their  gift,  even  "  as  it  pleased  the  great  king  Alexander  to 
receive  thankfully  a  cup  of  water  of  a  poor  man  by  the  highway  aide." 
Wars  did  not  touch  the  people  of  England,  they  justly  said,  as  other 
nations  not  so  happily  situated.  To  her  wall  of  the  silver  sea,  R«gi*n4 
owed  her  security  from  the  hand  of  war.  But  the  maritime  defence  of  the 
island  was  not  wanting  during  Henry's  reign.  According  to  a  return  of 
this  date,  there  was  a  fleet  in  the  Channel,  of  a  hundred  and  four  vessels, 
carrying  more  than  twelve  thousand  men.  This  fleet  contained  every 
variety  of  craft,  from  the  Henry  Grace  a  Dieu,  of  one  thousand  tons  and 
seven  hundred  men,  to  the  Mary  Winter  of  Plymouth,  of  forty  tons  and 
thirty-two  men.  But  of  these  hundred  and  four  vessels,  only  twenty-eight 
were  above  two  hundred  tons.  The  constant  expense  of  keeping  ships 
afloat  was  a  bar  to  our  early  maritime  efficiency.  The  hundred  ships  of 
Henry  VIII.  were  dwindled  to  forty  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  But  there 
were  merchant  vessels  in  every  port,  which  could  easily  be  armed  in  time 
of  need.  The  royal  ships  were  larger  than  those  of  other  nations.  The 
English  shores  were  never  unguarded.  On  every  eminence  there  was  a 
beacon  and  a  flagstaff.  In  the  State  Paper  Office  there  is  "  a  brief  declaration 
of  the  whole  military  and  naval  expenses  incurred  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  during  their  wars  with  France  and  Scotland."  This  abstract 
also  includes  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  1549,  and  the 
charges  of  castles  and  garrisons.  The  total  amount  from  September,  1542, 
to  September,  1552,  is  8, 491, 4712.  t  This  gives  an  annual  military  expenditure 
of  850, 0002.  There  was  a  large  cost,  and  there  were  heavy  arrears,  although 
Sogland  had  no  standing  army.    The  military  organisation  of  the  sixteenth 

*  Hicheli,  Ellis,  2nd  series,  rol.  ii. 
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century  did  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  fifteenth.  The  nobles  were 
still  called  upon,  each  to  bring  his  quota  of  armed  men  into  the  field,  when 
the  king  demanded  their  services.  The  Venetian  ambassador,  Micheli, 
conjectured  that,  in  the  time  of  Mary,  twenty-five  thousand  troops  could 
be  raised,  all  provided  with  cuirasses  and  polished  arms.  But  in  all  cases 
of  apprehended  danger,  or  for  foreign  service,  the  muster-roll  was  taken 
in  every  county,  and  in  every  city.  England  then  possessed  an  armed 
population.  Archery  was  the  national  sport ;  and  all  other  games  were 
forbidden  by  statute.  The  harqnebnss  came  very  slowly  into  use.  To 
discharge  the  original  hand-gun  the  match  was  held  in  the  hand.  The 
harqnebnss  had  a  trigger  conveying  the  match  to  the  priming.  The 
musket  was  an  improved  harquebuss.  Somerset  had  his  mnsqneteers ; 
but  they  were  foreigners. 

The  household  expenditure  of  the  second  Tudor  sovereign  was  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Micheli  says,  "  The 
-expense  of  the  court  in  the  mere  article  of  living,  that  is,  of  eating  and 
drinking,  and  of  what  solely  relates  to  the  table,  amounts  to  from  fifty- 
four  to  fifty-six  thousand  pounds  sterling  a-year."  He  is  speaking  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  says  that  not  the  fourth  part  was  then  expended 
■  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  Henry  had  absorbed  the 
revenues  of  the  idle  and  luxurious  monks,  which  he  had  promised  to  apply 
to  great  public  uses.  He  was  richer  than  anyking  of  England  before  his 
time.  His  ordinary  income— derived  from  resources  which  Henry  con- 
atantly  asserted  were  his  private  possessions,  but  which  the  parliament  as 
•constantly  took  care  should  be  applied  as  far  as  possible  to  public  uses,— 
amounted  to  about  160,0002.  per  annum.  The  seizure  of  church  property 
was  held  to  hare  doubled  this  permanent  income.  "Wriothesley,  the  chan- 
-cellor,  writes  to  the  council  in  1545,  "  Vou  see  the  king's  majesty  hath, 
this  year  and  the  last  year,  spent  1,300,0002.  or  thereabouts ;  and  his  sub- 
sidy and  benevolence  ministering  scant  300,0002.  thereof,  I  muse  sometime, 
where  the  rest,  being  so  great  a  sum,  hath  been  gotten."  *  Having  regard 
to  the  altered  value  of  money,  caused  partly  by  the  influx  of  silver  into 
Europe,  and  partly  by  the  debasement  of  the  coin,  we  can  scarcely  reckon 
this  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  more  than  three  millions.  Vet 
that  is  a  large  revenue  from  taxation  during  two  years.  And,  compared 
with  other  countries,  England  was  always  a  lightly-taxed  nation.  The 
amount  produced  by  a  subsidy  will  scarcely  enable  us  to  form  any  estimate 
of  thn  available  capital  of  the  country,  for  Latimer  tells  us  that  a  fraudu- 
lent return  of  property  was  a  customary  sin.  The  rate  of  subsidy  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  shows  at  how  low  an  estimate  the  government  fixed 
the  power  of  the  saving  classes  to  contribute.  We  meet  with  constant 
complaints  of  the  decrease  of  population  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  These  are  founded  upon  the  most  extravagant  estimates  of  the 
number  of  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  ;  and  an  equally  blind  confidence 
in  an  alleged  decrease.  In  the  Injunctions  of  Cromwell  to  the  Clergy,  a 
Register  was  directed  to  be  kept  by  every  clergyman,  of  the  weddings, 
ehristeningB,  and  burials  in  his  parish  during  every  week.    This  injunction 

*  State  Papers,  vol.  L,  p.  881. 
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was  evidently  neglected ;  for,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth, 
the  injunction  was  repeated.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  population  was  estimated,  upon  very  uncertain  data,  at  four  millions. 
Harrison  records  that,  in  the  muster  of  able  men  for  service  in  1574  and 
1575,  the  number  amounted  to  1,172,674.*  Taking  the  able  men  as  a 
fourth  of  the  entire  population,  we  have  a  total  of  upwards  of  four  millions 
and  a  half. 

With  the  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  industry  of  England  had 
boen  rapidly  advancing  in  productiveness  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  is  nothing  more  startling  than  the  systematic 
averment  of  the  decay  of  towns.  This  is,  in  a  measure,  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  corporate  privileges  had  become  as  oppressive  as  the  old 
feudal  services.  Those  who  had  saved  money  as  artificers  or  dealers,  came 
to  share  the  advantages  which  they  saw  were  derived  from  the  judicious 
occupation  of  land.  There  were  some  of  the  richest  soils  in  the  kingdom 
ready  for  occupation.  They  fixed  themselves  in  the  country  with  their 
flocks.  A  home-manufacture  grew  up  around  the  grazier's  domain ;  and 
Acts  of  parliament  were  passed,  but  passed  in  vain,  to  confine  the  clothing 
industries  to  their  old  seats,  or  to  make  the  smaller  places  dependent  upon 
those  seats.  Amongst  the  ancient  decayed  places,  the  towns  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  are  enumerated  in  the  statute  of  1541-2.  Of  the  coast 
towns,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Poole,  Lyme,  Southampton,  Yarmouth, 
are  also  mentioned.  It  seems  clear  that  the  decay  of  these  ports  had 
been  produced  by  the  neglect  of  the  fisheries ;  and,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  monopoly  of  foreign  commerce  by  a  great  company  of  merchants  in 
London.  The  wealth  of  individual  traders  in  London  was  the  amazement 
of  foreigners.  Commerce  was  putting  out  its  long  arms  in  large  wholesale 
dealings.  Those  energies  of  Englishmen,  which  have  made  them  the 
great  discoverers  and  colonisers  of  distant  regions,  were  now  struggling 
into  activity.  Sebastian  Cabot  was  pensioned  by  the  government  of 
Edward  YI.  In  1553,  sir  Hugh  Willoughby  perished  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Zembla,  in  the  attempt  to  discover  a  north-east  passage  to  China. 
Richard  Chancellor,  who  commanded  one  of  the  vessels  in  Willoughby's 
expedition,  made  the  harbour  where  Archangel  was  afterwards  built,  and 
negotiated  with  the  Russian  czar,  the  ferocious  Ivan,  at  Moscow.  Anthony 
Jenkinson,  at  the  same  period,  obtained  a  licence  from  Sultan  Selim  to 
trade  with  the  Ottomans.  But  the  great  expansion  of  English  commerce 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  trade  of  London  at  this  period 
appears  to  have  been  principally  with  ports  of  Flanders,  Denmark,  the 
south  of  France,  Portugal,*  and  Spain, 

Much  of  the  interchange  of  the  country  was  transacted,  as  in  earlier 
times,  at  fairs  and  markets.  At  the  corn-markets,  the  great  complaint 
was  of  the  inequality  of  the  measures.  Laws  there  were  for  one  standard ; 
but  the  laws  were  disregarded.  Tho  laws  which  limited  the  infamous 
system  of  purveyance  were  also  held  in  contempt  by  the  hosts  of  oppres- 
sors, who  came  into  every  market  with  the  plea  that  they  required  pro- 
visions for  the  king's  use.     The  great  fairs  were   Sturbridge,  Bristol, 
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Bartholomew  (in  London),  and  Lynton.     Bat  there  were  fain  throughout 
the  land.      The  constant  resort  to  markets  and  fairs  made  the  inns 
flourish,  especially  on  the  great  high  roads.     In  these  inns,  it  was  believed 
that,  although  the  host  was  honest,  the  tapsters  and  chamberlains  had  a 
private  understanding  with  thieves.    The  robber  on  the  highway  was  the 
terror  of  the  solitary  traveller ;  and  he  was  glad  to  ride  in  company,  how- 
ever doubtful  of  the  stranger  who  rode  by  his  side.     During  the  latter 
years  of  Henry  VII I.,  the  army  of  robbers  and  cheats  seems  to  have 
acquired  something  of  a  professional  organisation.     Edward  VI.  writes, 
"For  idle  persons,  there  were  never,  I  think,  more  than  be  now."    A 
revolution  was  taking  place  in  the  distribution  of  property,  which,  though 
ultimately  productive  of  incalculable  benefit,  was  the  cause  of  enormous 
misery,  for  a  season,  to  the  humblest  classes  of  society.    The  capital  of 
the  country  sought  employment  in  an  extension  of  cultivation ;  and  the 
extension  came  through  the  system  of  Inclosures.    The  process  of  inclo- 
sure  of  waste  lands,  and  division  of  large  feudal  property,  had  been  going 
on  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII. ;   but  the 
system  proceeded  much  more  rapidly  and  universally  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.     When  the  tenure  of  these  great  properties  was 
wholly  changed ;  when  the  monastic  domains  fell  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  only  sought  to  obtain  the  best  rents  ;  there  was  a  disturbance  of  the 
labouring  population,  of  which  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the  undoubted 
increase  of  pauperism  and  vagabondage.    The  effects  became  still  more 
alarming  when  the  growing  system  of  inclosures  dispossessed  the  irregular 
labourer  of  his  hovel  and  his  patch  of  waste,  and  converted  him  into  a 
vagabond  and  a  thief.    During  the  hundred  and  forty-seven  years  which  had 
elapsed  from  the  seventh  year  of  Richard  II.  (1384),  to  the  twenty-second 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  (1531),  vagabonds  were  put  in  the  stocks.    Then  the 
whip  was  added  to  the  stocks.     In  1586,  mutilation  and  death  were  added 
to  the  whip.     In  1547,  "  An  Act  for  the  Punishment  of  Vagabonds  "  was 
passed.    By  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  unwilling  labourers  were  con* 
demned  to  a  condition  of  slavery.    The  Act  was  repealed  in  little  moro 
than  two  years  after  its  enactment.     In  1540  the  people  of  Devon,  Corn- 
wall,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Norfolk,  and  other  counties,  were  in  rebellion. 
The  legislature  then  went  back  to  the  comparatively  mild  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1582 ';  passing  over  the  heavier  inflictions  contemplated  by  that 
of  1536. 

As  wealth  extends,  and  the  commercial  relations  of  society  are  more 
complicated,  fraudulent  offences  gradually  become  more  common  than 
the  violent  assaults  upon  property  which  belong  to  an  earlier  period. 
We  can  trace  this  principle  in  the  statute-book  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
deceits  of  manufacturers  are  again  and  again  attempted  to  be  prevented 
by  special  enactments.  But  the  government  which  made  these  enact- 
ments was  itself  guilty  of  a  fraud  which  disturbed  to  a  fearful  extent  all 
the  ordinary  relations  of  supply  and  demand.  The  abominablo  process  of 
debasing  the  coin  for  the  relief  of  the  king's  necessities  had  been  going  on 
for  a  long  period.  Henry  VIII.  carried  it  to  a  disgraceful  excess ;  and 
the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  saw  the  alloy  increased  to  a 
still  greater  proportion.    Edward's  council  at  last  found  that  they  were 
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going  too  fast,  and  tried  to  retrace  their  steps,  by  what  was  termed 
"calling  down  the  money."  But  this  was  useless.  The  government 
•could  not  remedy  the  artificial  high  price  of  home  produce  till  they  became 
honest.  The  excessive  rise  of  prices,  and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the 
people  were  attributed  to  inclosures,  to  the  increase rf  pasture,  to  higher 
rents; — few  saw  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  debasements  of  the  coin. 
The  complaint,  so  often  repeated,  that  pasture  was  driving  out  tillage, 
does  not  seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in 
August,  1542,  writes  to  Henry  VIII.  to  request  that  he  would  permit  com 
from  England  to  be  exported  to  Spain,  where  the  crop  had  failed  through 
the  dryness  of  the  season.*  The  produce  generally,  whether  of  corn  or 
cattle,  was,  we  may  believe,  in  spite  of  many  complaints,  comparatively 
abundant.  The  word  Dearth  which  we  so  often  meet  with,  must  be 
accepted  in  its  sense  of  dearness,  rather  than  of  scarcity. 

The  religious  teaching  of  the  people  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  secular 
-clergy— bishops,  vicars,  and  curates.  The  bishops  had  all  outwardly  con- 
formed to  the  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Church.  The  parsons, 
or  holders  of  benefices,  and  their  curates,  were,  in  many  respects,  in  a 
happier  condition  than  before  this  change.  One  circumstance  which  more 
truly  developed  the  most  beautiful  points  in  the  character  of  the  "  poor 
parson,"  was  that  he  became  a  husband  and  a  father.  But  in  the  state  of 
transition  from  the  Latin  mass-book  to  the  English  Common  Prayer,  there 
must  necessarily  have  often  been  the  most  violent  dissensions  amongst  the 
clergy  and  their  congregations.  In  June,  1544,  there  was  a  Jong's  letter 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  respecting  the  service  used  in  "  pro- 
cessions." This  letter  was  accompanied  by  some  prayers,  which  ((may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  original  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." t 
The  priests  held  their  benefices  under  the  ancient  tenure  of  Frankalmoign*, 
or  of  Free  Alms ;  by  which  they  were  bound  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  their 
grantor.  The  clergy  who  went  along  with  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion would  naturally  hold  such  prayers  contrary  to  their  doctrines.  After 
the  Reformation  was  established,  it  was  maintained  that  the  tenure  by 
which  the  parochial  clergy  and  ecclesiastical  foundations  held  in  Frankal- 
moigne  remained  undisturbed. 

The  education  of  the  young  was  the  business  of  the  Church  under  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  system  of  England.  Many  grammar-schools  were 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Pious  men  and  women  made 
bequests  for  the  aid  of  schools  and  exhibitions.  The  foundation  schools 
of  Edward  VI.  were  a  small  contribution  to  public  uses  out  of  a  large 
spoiL  But  still,  after  the  monastic  institutions  were  broken  up,  the 
preacher  evermore  cried  out,  "  Truly  it  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  Bee  schools  so 
neglected,  scholars  not  maintained.  ....  Schools  are  not  maintained, 
scholars  have  not  exhibition.  "  $  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  art  of  Printing  had  given  an  impulse  to  all  education.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  made  great  advances  in  philological  studies,  The  higher 
schools,  and  the  universities,  were  mostly  filled  by  the  sons  of  yeomen 
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f  "  Sooleaiastioal  Documents,"  Camden  Society,  p.  91.  •  J  Latimer. 
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and  traders — themselves  very  often  of  "gentle  lineage."  The  means  of 
most  scholars  were  very  scanty.  Some  did  not  scrapie  to  solicit  alms, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  mendicant  friars.  In  the  statute  for  the  advance- 
ment of  true  religion,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  what  was  the  popular  reading 
which  the  government  tolerated.  "  Chronicles,  Canterbury  tales,  Chaucer's 
books,  Gower's  books,  and  Stories  of  men's  lives,  shall  not  be  compre- 
hended in  the  prohibition  of  this  Act"  This  statute  recognises  another, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of  popular  intellectual  amuse- 
ment— songs,  plays,  and  interludes.  The  "Coventry  Mysteries,"  and 
the  "Chester  Plays,"  were  lawful  exhibitions.  Before  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  these  miracle  plays  were  performed  in  churches,  and  the 
priests  were  in  many  cases  the  performers.  They  were  now  represented 
upon  moveable  stages  in  inn-yards — upon  the  village-green,  and  in  the  city 
market-place.  The  secular  drama  was  still  in  the  weakest  condition  of  its 
rickety  infancy.  Bear-baiting  was  the  passion  of  the  multitude  of  this 
period.  The  people  clung  inveterately  to  the  old  holidays,  which  was  a 
serious  grief  to  the  earnest  reformers,  till  they  began  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
not  being  severe  upon  the  popular  amusements,  and  ceased  to  associate 
them  with  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  most  beneficial  application  of  Science 
to  the  welfare  of  man,  the  knowledge  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  made  extra- 
ordinary advances.  The  College  of  Physicians  was  founded  in  1518,  and 
their  corporation  was  confirmed  by  a  statute  of  1523.  The  Surgeons  at  this 
time  separated  themselves  from  the  Barber-Surgeons,  who  were  a  company 
incorporated  by  Edward  IV.  The  Surgeons  of  London  went  on  in  their 
exclusively  scientific  pursuits  without  being  incorporated.  The  Barber- 
Surgeons  shaved,  and  drew  teeth,  and  bled,  and  attempted  cures,  under 
their  corporate  privileges.  In  1540  the  two  bodies  were  united  by  statute, 
as  the  Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons.  But  their  vocations  were  to  be 
separate. 

The  tastes  of  the  general  population  of  England  were  not  carried  for- 
ward, as  in  Italy,  by  a  familiarity  with  the  highest  works  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  Henry  VIII.  had  his  favourite  painter  in  a  foreigner  of  eminent 
merit,  Holbein.  But  this  master,  in  many  essentials  so  admirable,  pro- 
duced few  works  which  could  have  raised  our  national  taste.  There  were 
skilled  artificers  in  London  and  the  principal  towns.  These  were  chiefly 
connected  with  the  arts  of  building  and  of  clothing.  Elaborately  carved 
fronts  still  attest  the  ingenuity  of  the  joiner. 

The  Paving  Acts  for  the  metropolis  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  indicate 
something  of  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  the  general  government ;  but 
they  also  show  the  chief  cause  of  local  neglect.  The  lighting  of  London 
and  its  suburbs  was  indifferently  provided  for.  The  steeple  of  Bow  Church, 
erected  in  1512,  had  lanterns.  The  Mayor  commanded,  a  century  earlier, 
that  lanterns  and  lights  should  be  suspended  in  front  of  the  houses  on 
winter  evenings.  The  principle  of  equal  assessment  for  public  objects  was 
not  then  understood.  There  was  no  system  of  co-operation.  The  first 
large  attempt  to  organise  labour  for  public  improvements  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Statute  of  Sewers  of  1427,  under  which  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, by  whose  authority  all  damages  caused  by  breaches  of  the  sea  were 
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to  be  repaired,  and  collections  made  to  uphold  the  sewers  and  causeways  in 
marsh  lands.  Out  of  such  collections  labourers  were  to  be  employed  upon 
competent  wages.  The  first  general  Highway  Act  is  that  of  1655.  Public 
Washing-grounds,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  were  established  in  every  town  ; 
where  the  linen  cleansed  in  the  stream,  or  in  the  buck,  was  Bpread  upon 
the  tur£  or  hung  upon  the  hair-line.  There  was  a  daily  boat  to  and  from 
Gravesend,  at  two-pence  each  passenger,  provided  that  there  was  a  load  of 
twenty-four  persons  ;  to  Erith  for  a  penny  ;  to  Greenwich  and  Woolwich 
for  a  farthing ;  to  all  places  between  Lambeth  and  St.  Mary  Overies,  a 
farthing.  But  the  watermen  rebelled  at  these  fares ;  and  the  Act  says 
that  assaults  and  frays  daily  ensued,  and  oftentimes  manslaughter. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Edwabd,  the  son  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Jane  Seymour,  was  a  few  months 
above  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  On  the  31st  of 
January,  the  young  prince  was  conducted  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
proclaimed  king.  Henry's  will  was  dated  the  30th  of  December ;  and 
under  it  sixteen  executors  were  appointed,  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
crown  during  Edward's  minority.  To  assist  these  executors  in  cases  of 
doubt,  a  second  council  of  twelve  persons  was  also  nominated.  The  very 
act  of  appointing  executors  was  the  assertion  of  the  royal  prerogative  to 
deal  with  the  kingdom  as  with  a  private  estate.  The  executors  of  Henry 
VIII.  raised  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  the  office  of  Protector.  Wriothesley 
opposed  the  nomination  of  any  one  of  the  council  with  an  authority  superior 
to  the  rest.  The  chancellor  was  over-ruled  ;  and  was  soon  after  removed 
from  office,  having  in  his  struggle  for  power  committed  a  political  offence. 
Hertford  was  created  duke  of  Somerset ;  and  after  Edward's  coronation, 
which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  Protector  was  not  only 
confirmed  in  his  authority  by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal,  but  his 
powers  were  extended,  and  the  functions  of  the  executors  were  merged  in 
those  of  a  general  council,  who  were  bound  to  act  by  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  real  head  of  the  state. 

It  was  a  leading  object  of  Henry's  policy,  which  he  held  to  in  his  dying 
hour,  that  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  should  be  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  his  son  with  the  child,  Mary,  the  Scottish  queen.  The  propose) 
of  Somerset,  that  the  former  treaty  for  this  marriage  should  be  renewed 
and  ratified,  was  coldly  listened  to.  At  this  juncture  an  event  occurred 
which  materially  affected  the  relations  of  England  with  France  and  Scot- 
land. Francis  I.  died  on  the  31st  of  March,  at  Bambouillet.  He  had 
reigned  thirty-two  years.  Twenty  days  before  the  death  of  Aancis,  a 
treaty  had  been  concluded  between  France  and  England.  This  the  new 
king  of  France,  Henry  II.,  refused  to  ratify.  He  preferred  to  cultivate  an 
alliance  with  the  Scots.  The  duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
were  the  brothers  of  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  and  they  were  amongst 
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the  chief  advisera  of  the  French  king.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  the 
Protector  crossed  the  border  at  Berwick  with  a  powerful  invading  army. 
Somerset  did  not  enter  on  the  war  with  Scotland  in  the  arrogant  spirit  with 
which  Henry  VIII.  had  conducted  his  negotiations  and  his  assaults.  The 
Protector  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  "  to  the  nobility  and  counsellors, 
gentlemen  and  commons,  and  all  other  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm  of 
Scotland ;"  in  which,  with  "greeting  and  peace,'*  he  sets  forth  the  desire 
of  England  to  establish  the  amity  of  the  two  countries  by  the  union  of  the 
crowns.  In  this  union  of  two  kingdoms,  England  was  ready  "  to  take  the 
indifferent  old  name  of  Britain  again,  because  nothing  should  be  left  on 

our  part  to  be  offered We  seek  not  to  take  from  you 

your  laws  nor  customs,  but  we  seek  to  redress  your  oppressions,  which  of 
divers  ye  do  sustain/'  But  the  words  of  peace  were  not  hearkened  to.  The 
influence  of  France  prevailed.  The  priests  stirred  up  the  Scottish  people 
to  resist  the  English  heretics.  Knox  was  a  prisoner  in  France  ;  and  the 
friends  of  the  Beformation  were  scattered  and  proscribed. 

Somerset  advanced  from  Berwick  along  the  shore,  whilst  a  fleet  under 
Lord  Clinton  kept  the  sea  within  view  of  the  coast.  On  the  8th,  the 
English  were  encamped  near  Preston-Pans ;  and  the  fleet  was  at  anchor 
near  Musselburgh.  The  Scottish  army  was  within  a  distance  of  little  more 
than  two  miles;  the  ridge  of  Falside  being  between  the  two  hosts.  The 
Scots  occupied  a  strong  position,  with  the  sea  on  their  left  flank,  and  a 
deep  marsh  on  their  right.  The  river  Esk  protected  their  front ;  and  the 
bridge  crossing  the  Esk  was  held  and  strongly  defended.  On  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  when  the  English  army  began  to  move,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Scots  had  abandoned  their  strong  position,  and  had  crossed  the  river. 
They  had  taken  up  an  opinion  that  the  English  were  about  to  retreat  to 
their  ships,  and  would  escape  unless  attacked  in  their  camp.  This  move- 
ment was  fatal  to  them.  Although  they  fought  with  the  most  determined 
valour,  and  successfully  resisted  a  furious  charge  of  the  English  cavalry ; 
they  ultimately  fled  before  their  slaughtering  pursuers.  Ten  thousand  Scots 
perished,  and  fifteen  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  without  any  serious 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  English.  Leith  was  set  on  fire.  Several  castles 
were  taken.  But  in  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  Somerset  re- 
crossed  the  Tweed ;  and  entered  London  on  the  8th  of  October,  declining, 
however,  any  triumphant  reception.  The  results  of  this  great  scattering 
of  the  Scottish  power  were  not  favourable  to  the  English  influence.  The 
nobility  of  Scotland  resolved  to  apply  for  assistance  to  France ;  and  at  the 
instigation  of  the  queen-dowager,  the  young  Queen  Mary  was  offered  in 
marriage  to  the  dauphin  of  France.  A  parliament,  or  convention,  that 
was  hastily  assembled,  ratified  the  treaty  for  the  marriage  ;  and  the  child- 
qneen  was  received  at  Dunbarton  on  board  a  French  vessel  which  had 
entered  the  Clyde  and  then  sailed  to  France.  In  August,  1548,  Mary  was 
solemnly  contracted  to  the  Dauphin.  The  war  was  continued  with  various 
success  ;  but  on  the  whole  was  unfavourable  to  the  English. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  November,  1547.  Cranmer  and  his 
coadjutors  in  the  Church  had  been  seeking  to  prepare  a  broad  and  solid 
foundation  for  their  reforms,  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  Cranmer 
had  selected  the  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Erasmus,  as  a  fitting 
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book  to  be  translated  into  English,  and  set  tip  in  churches.  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  attacked  this  translation  with  clever  bitterness.  In 
the  same  spirit  he  attacked  the  Book  of  Homilies,  "appointed  by  the 
king's  majesty  to  be  declared,  and  read  by  all  parsons,  vicars,  or  curates, 
every  Sunday  in  their  churches,  where  they  have  cure."  Gardiner  was 
committed  to  tho  Fleet  During  the  Protector's  absence  in  Scotland,  an 
ecclesiastical  visitation  had  taken  place,  to  inquire  as  to  the  removal  of 
images,  when  they  were  abused  by  pilgrimages  and  offerings ;  whether 
the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  the  Litany  sung,  in  English ;  whether  the 
clergy  declared  to  their  parishioners  the  articles  for  the  abolition  of  super- 
fluous holidays ;  whether  they  diligently,  taught  their  parishioners,  and 
especially  the  youth,  the  Pater  Noster,  the  articles  of  our  faith,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  in  English;  whether  the  Bible,  of  the  largest  volume 
in  English,  was  provided  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  church.  There 
was  no  open  resistance  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
parliament  sat  only  till  the  24th  of  December ;  but  in  those  fifty  days  it 
passed  some  measures  of  the  highest  importance.  The  "Act  for  the  repeal 
of  certain  statutes  concerning  treasons,  felonies,  &c.,"  swept  away  the 
manifold  treasons  which  had  been  created,  by  statute  after  statute,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  By  this  Act  all  "  estatutes  touching,  mentioning; 
or  in  any  wise  concerning  religion,"  were  repealed  and  utterly  annulled. 
All  new  felonies  made  by  statute  since  the  1st  of  Henry  VIII.  were  also 
repealed.  The  penalties  for  affirming  that  the  king  is  not  supreme  head  of 
the  Church  were,  however,  retained.  In  this  comprehensive  statute,  the 
despotic  law  of  the  preceding  reign,  that  the  Proclamations  of  the  King  in 
Council  should  be  as  valid  as  Acts  of  parliament,  was,  further,  wholly  re- 
pealed.* In  this  short  parliament,  an  Act  was  passed,  regarding  "  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar."  It  imposed  the  penalties  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment  upon  such  as  by  preaching,  reading,  arguments,  talks,  rhymes,  songs, 
or  plays,  "  call  it  by  such  vile  and  unseemly  words  as  Christian  ears  do 
abhor  to  hear  rehearsed."  But  coupled  with  this  enactment  was  a  clause 
prescribing  that  the  Sacrament  should  be  administered  in  both  kinds— the 
bread  and  the  wine — thus  providing  that  the  cup  should  not  be  refused  to 
the  laity.  The  people,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  primitive  church, 
were  to  receive  the  sacrament  with  the  priest.  By  another  statute, 
bishops  were  to  be  elected  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  and  process  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  was  to  be  in  the  king's  name.  Another  Act  provided 
that  all  the  revenues  of  chantries  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  crown,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  applied  to  purposes  of  education.  Cranmer,  who 
knew  the  avidity  with  which  the  rapacious  courtiers  seized  upon  the  spoils 
of  the  Church,  had  the  honesty  to  vote  against  this  bill.  The  great  Reformer 
was  in  a  minority  with  Bonner,  the  most  intolerant  enemy  of  ecclesiastical 
change. 

The  Reformation  kept  on  its  steady  course ;  offending  the  greater  number 
of  the  people  who  clung  to  ancient  habits,  but  gradually  winning  over  the 
thoughtful  and  educated  to  an  earnest  reception  of  its  principles.  The 
first  measure  of  the  parliament  which  met  in  January,  1549,  was  "An 

•  1  Edw.  VL,  c  12. 
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Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Service,  &cn  A  book  entitled  "The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  after  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England, n 
Had  been  drawn  up  by  "  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  certain  of  the 
xaost  learned  and  discreet  bishops  and  other  learned  men  of  this  realm." 
This  form  of  service  was  to  be  read  by  all  ministers  in  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches,  from  the  ensuing  feast  of  Pentecost,  under  penalties  for  refusal. 
"With  some  variation  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  1552,  which  was  called 
44  the  second  book,"  this  liturgy  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  present  day.  It  was  based  upon  the  ancient  catholic  services,  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  which 
the  English  people  had  for  generations  heard  sung  or  said,  without  com- 
prehending their  meaning.  The  English  liturgy,  and  the  constant  read- 
ing of  the  Lessons  in  Fn^iah,  were  the  corner-stones  which  held  together 
that  Church  of  England  which  the  reformers  had  built  up. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Somerset  was  placed  in  supreme  power, 
although  carrying  on  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  young  king,  were 
such  as  to  demand  the  union  of  the  highest  qualities.    His  authority  was 
naturally  offensive  to  many  of  the  council    The  resistance  of  Gardiner 
ajad  others  of  the  higher  clergy  kept  alive  the  hostility  of  the  great  Romish 
party.     The  Protector  himself  gave  offence  to  a  proud  nobility,  by  taking 
precedence  in  parliament,  and  by  putting  his  own  opinion  above  the 
opinion  of  the  council.    The  first  great  peril  which  Somerset  encountered 
came  from  his  own  brother.    Admiral  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  created  by 
Edward  "VI.  lord  Seymour  of  Sudley,  had,  within  a  very  short  time  of  the 
death  of  Henry  VI1L,  become  a  suitor  to  his  widow,  queen  Catherine  Parr. 
In  the  diary  kept  by  the  young  king  there  is  this  significant  entry :— "The 
lord  Seymour  of  Sudley  married  the  queen  whose  name  was  Catherine,  with 
which  marriage  the  Lord  Protector  was  much  offended."    The  wife  of  lord 
Seymour  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  on  the  1st  of  September,  1548,  and  died 
on  the  7th.     Her  death  opened  to  the  rash  and  turbulent  Seymour  a  new 
J-?!*****  for  his  ambition.    He  now  paid  secret  addresses  to  the  princess 
~^ab*J^  who  appears,  in  that  spirit  of  coquetry  which  she  retained 
Sevm^  life,  to  have  given  him  some  encouragement    In  January,  1549, 
^j£*"OUr  ***•  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower.    The  opposition  to  his  de- 
ther^TjP011  ***•  princess  Elizabeth  had  probably  driven  him  to  engage  in 
tho  con*  ??**!*■■  ^hich  led  to  his  destruction.    On  the  28rd  of  February 
article-11?11  ***eeded  to  the  Tower,  and  presented  to  Seymour  thirty-three 
*•    conk**  *fccu  they  required  his  answers.    He  demanded  a  trial,  and  to 
•rticJesf      ^  *Hh  hia  accusers.    This  demand  was  refused ;  and  the 
*»*>  the  j?**1**  the  foundation  of  the  bill  of  attainder  which  was  brought 
^al^lr0u^  of  lords.    The  evidence  was  strong,  and  the  bill  passed.   The 
C>W   on  the  5th  of  March  ;  and  the  unhappy  man  was 


ftcecut©d  TT    **«  «>*n   on  tQe  5th  of  March  ;  and  tne  ™^£  TZLTJZ 

W^  *<*>***    ^^^andby^Twhlliev^therecoi 

<*>**<&     *  *  cm**  *"*tnr* ;  and  we  may  «adily  belwve  m  ya 

h~  £7^  whi-r*^  tltmt  tl.*  „*««ritv  for  his  brother s  attainder 


tte  cOttn«"»   °*  a  n*rt<*l  ZMntuT* ;  and  we  may  readily  believe  m  •"     , 

*"*  *•  ***  »°,>  "J**^  -U2.^b!e'/°i8T AJer  of  the  g££. 


•It+tjir*  <>r  *  brother's  death,  or  the  danger 
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was  in  some  degree  forced  upon  him.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if 
Seymour  had  no  designs  upon  the  young  king's  life,  he  sought  to  make 
himself  master  of  his  person.  He  had  propitiated  the  boy  by  little  kind- 
nesses which  contrasted  with  Somerset's  somewhat  strict  governorship ; 
and  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  king  that  it  was  his  interest  to 
take  the  royal  authority  into  his  own  hands.  Seymour  had  fortified  Holt 
Castle ;  had  tampered  with  sir  John  Sharrington,  the  master  of  the  mint  at 
Bristol,  to  furnish  him  with  a  considerable  supply  of  money,  as  Sharrington 
confessed :  and  had  taken  measures  to  embody  a  large  armed  force.  The 
reformers  appear  to  have  associated  the  designs  of  Seymour  with  some 
covert  objects  of  hostility  to  the  changes  of  religion. 

Somerset  was,  by  nature,  and  out  of  the  necessity  of  his  position,  opposed 
to  harsh  courses.  He  stood  apart  from  the  men  who  had  been  trained  to 
administer  the  rough  discipline  of  Henry's  tyranny  ;  and  who  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  But  Somerset  had  not  those  rare 
qualities  of  firmness  and  prudence  which  can  make  a  mild  government  safe 
in  unsettled  times.  He  saw  oppression  everywhere  around  him ;  and  he 
attempted  to  redress  the  evil  by  his  own  personal  vigilance.  He  opened  a 
Court  of  Requests,  where  he  himself  heard  complaints,  and  interfered  with 
the  regular  tribunals  to  prescribe  equitable  remedies.  But  the  government 
was  powerless  to  redress  the  complaints  of  the  masses,  and  they  rushed  into 
insurrection.  There  had  been  a  partial  rising  in  Cornwall  in  1548 ;  for 
which  a  general  pardon  was  granted  to  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
leaders.  In  the  summer  of  1549  half  of  England  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
Somerset  promised  pardons,  and  Cranmer  sent  forth  exhortations  in  vain. 
The  government  was  embarrassed  by  the  complexity  of  the  motives  upon 
which  the  insurrections  were  founded.  Exeter  and  Norwich  were  the  chief 
seats  of  these  extraordinary  outbreaks. 

On  Whit-Sunday,  the  19th  of  June,  divine  service  had  been  performed 
at  the  parish-church  of  Stampford  Courtenay,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Exeter.  On  that  day  the  Act  for  Uniformity  of  Service  came  into  opera- 
tion. On  the  Whit-Monday  some  of  the  parishioners,  headed  by  a  tailor 
and  a  labourer,  went  to  the  priest,  as  he  was  preparing  for  the  morning 
service,  and  told  him,  "they  would  keep  the  old  and  ancient  religion  as 
their  forefathers  before  them  had  done ;"  and  he  yielded  to  their  wills, 
and  forthwith  arrayed  himself  "in  his  old  popish  attire,"  and  said  mass, 
as  in  times  past*  The  justices  of  the  peace  interfered,  but  without  effect ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  example  spread  through  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
and  the  people  began  to  assemble  in  great  companies.  At  Crediton  there 
was  a  forcible  resistance  to  sir  Peter  Carew,  and  other  gentlemen ;  and 
again  at  Cliff.  In  a  short  time  the  highways  were  stopped  by  cutting 
trenches  and  throwing  down  trees ;  and  the  multitude  continuing  to 
increase,  on  the  2nd  of  July  commenced  a  regular  siege,  of  Exeter,  the 
gates  of  which  city  were  closed  against  them.  When  they  had  set  down 
before  the  city,  their  numbers  daily  swelled  so  that  they  completely  sur- 
rounded it,  and  cut  off  all  supplies  from  the  neighbouring  districts.  They 
burnt  the  gates ;  they  destroyed  the  conduits  which  supplied  the  water  of 

*  Narrative  of  John  Yowell,  the  ehamberlaln  of  Exeter,  printed  is  Holinthed. 
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the  town  ;  they  undermined  the  walls.  The  majority  of  the  citizens, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  mayor,  bravely  resisted,  although  many  were 
inclined  to  favour  the  designs  of  the  insurgents.  For  five  weeks  this  con- 
test went  on.  The  government  was  issuing  proclamations  to  the  rebels, 
and  distributing  Cranmer's  wise  and  gentle  replies  to  their  demands.  On 
the  16th  of  July,  martial  law  was  proclaimed.  Lord  Russell  had  gathered 
a  small  force  at  the  commencement  of  these  troubles ;  bat  he  looked  in 
vain  for  aid  of  men  or  money  from  the  government.  At  length  some 
merchants  of  Exeter  who  were  in  his  camp,  having  pledged  their  credit, 
obtained  for  him  a  supply  of  money ;  and  he  marched  forward  with  rein- 
forcements. After  an  engagement  with  a  band  of  the  insurgents,  he 
was  joined  by  lord  Grey,  who  had  opportunely  arrived  with  a  troop 
of  horse  and  three  hundred  Italian  infantry.  A  more  fierce  encounter 
took  place  at  Cliff,  where  the  rebels  were  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
The  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  in  a  previous  engagement  were  here 
put  to  the  sword.  The  besiegers  of  Exeter  now  boldly  marched  to 
encounter  the  king's  troops ;  and  upon  Cliff  Heath  a  bloody  battle  took 
place,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  attends  the  contest  of  an  armed 
multitude  with  disciplined  troops.  "  Great  was  the  slaughter,  and  cruel 
was  the  fight ;  and  such  was  the  valour  and  stoutness  of  these  men, 
that  the  lord  Grey  reported,  himself  that  he  never  in  all  the  wars 
that  he  had  been  in  did  know  the  like."  When  Exeter  was  relieved, 
and  the  insurgents  dispersed  or  slain,  executions  went  forward  to  a  fearful 
extent 

The  Norfolk  rebellion  appears  to  have  been  of  a  wholly  different 
character  from  that  of  the  west  of  England.  On  the  6th  of  July  a  large 
number  of  people  were  assembled  at  a  fair  at  Wymondham.  John 
FloweTdew,  a  gentleman,  and  Robert  Ket,  tanner,  dwelling  near  Wymond- 
ham, had  some  private  grievances,  and  each  instigated  the  mob  to 
destroy  the  inclosures  of  the  other.  Ket,  •'  being  a  man  hardy  and 
forward  to  any  desperate  attempt,"  thought  this  pastime  might  be 
carried  farther.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mischievous  clowns, 
calling  upon  them  "to  follow  him  in  defence  of  their  common  liberty." 
People  continued  to  join  this  bond  in  great  «numbers ;  and  supplies  of 
weapons,  armour,  and  artillery  were  brought  to  them  out  of  Norwich. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  city  is  an  elevated  ground,  called  House- 
hold Heath.  Here  the  formidable  band  took  up  their  quarters.  They 
were  at  first  kept  in  some  order  by  their  bold  leader,  who  gave  judg- 
ment against  evil-doers,  sitting  in  state  under  an  oak  which  was  called 
"the  tree  of  reformation."  By  the  advice  of  a  citizen  of  Norwich,  the 
council  sent  a  herald  to  the  camp  at  Mousehold  to  proclaim  the  king's 
pardon  to  all  who  would  depart  to  their  homes.  The  multitude  shouted 
"  God  save  the  king  I "  and  some  fell  on  their  knees  and  wept.  But  Ket 
cried  out  that  pardon  was  for  those  who  had  done  amiss ;  and  commanded 
them  not  to  forsake  him.  The  herald  then  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and 
departed.  The  rebels  entered  Norwich,  and  carried  the  mayor  and  many 
of  the  principal  citizens  prisoners  to  thefr  camp.  It  was  time  for  the 
government  to  bestir  itself ;  and  the  royal  letters  were  sent  forth  to  the 
nobility  and  gentlemen  throughout  the  country  to  assemble  in  arms. 

Q 
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At  last,  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  horsemen,  led  by  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  arrived  to  give  the  rebels  some  active  occupation.  At  this 
juncture  the  mayor  of  Norwich  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents ;  apd 
the  citizens  were  in  daily  dread  of  attack  and  plunder.  The  royal  forces 
marched  into  Norwich.  Before  daybreak  a  fierce  attack  was  made  on  the 
walls  and  gates;  and  after  a  fight  of  three  hours  the  insurgents  were 
driven  back.  The  next  day  the  marquis  despatched  Norroy  king-at-arms 
to  the  camp,  with  an  offer  of  pardon.  The  terms  were  despised,  and  the 
whole  multitude  came  furiously  on ;  entered  the  city ;  fought  with  the 
royal  troops  in  the  streets  ;  slew  lord  Sheffield,  one  of  the  chief  captains ; 
took  many  prisoners  ;  and  caused  Northampton  to  flee  hastily  to  London. 
The  rebels  had  now  complete  possession  of  Norwich.  Many  of  the  citizens 
had  fled ;  and  had  met  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  preparing  to  march 
with  an  army  to  Scotland.  Warwick's  troops  reached  Norwich;  and  again 
the  herald  was  instructed  to  proclaim  the  king's  pardon  if  the  rebels  would 
disperse.  The  pacific  offers  were  rejected.  Hostilities  were  resumed; 
and  such  was  the  courage  and  endurance  of  this  multitude  that  Warwick 
was  repulsed  in  several  attempts  to  gain  the  city.  His  ammunition 
waggons  were  interrupted ;  some  of  his  pieces  of  ordnance  were  seized ; 
Ms  affaire  became  so  desperate  that  many  of  his  officers  advised  his  aban- 
donment of  the  enterprise  against  such  a  huge  multitude.  Warwick  and 
his  captains  swore  upon  their  swords  never  to  depart,  but  to  vanquish  or 
to  fall.  The  issue  was  soon  put  beyond  doubt.  On  the  26th  of  August, 
Warwick  received  an  accession  to  his  force,  of  fourteen  hundred  cavalry. 
The  camp  of  Eet  was  not  so  easily  provided  as  in  the  preceding  seven 
weeks,  when  he  sent  out  his  purveyors  to  scour  the  country.  Warwick 
had  possession  of  the  roads  to  Mousehold  Heath.  On  the  27th  the  rebels 
resolved  to  break  up  their  encampment.  They  set  fire  to  their  cabins ; 
and,  with  ensigns  frying,  marched  down  from  their  strong  position  into 
Dussin  Dale.  Here  they  formed  a  rampart  of  stakes ;  and  setting  their 
prisoners  in  the  foremost  ranks,  waited  the  approach  of  the  royal  troops. 
They  came,  still  holding  out  pardon  to  the  general  body.  It  was  refused ; 
and  the  battle  commenced.  The  insurgents  fought  with  their  pikes  and 
pitchforks ;  and  they  were*  not  without  fire-arms.  The  forces  that  came 
against  them  were,  doubtless,  for  better  armed,  with  the  wheel-lock 
pistols  of  the  time  for  the  horsemen,  and  the  harquebuas  for  the  infantry. 
Dussin  Dale  was  soon  filled  with  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  the  wretched 
country  people.  After  the  flight  of  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents,  many 
held  out  long.  They  at  first  refused  the  offered  pardon ;  but  at  length 
they  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  cried,  "  God  save  King  Edward." 
Robert  Eet  and  his  brother  were  conveyed  to  London ;  and  being  con- 
victed of  treason,  were  hanged  at  Norwich.  Others  were  hanged  upon  the 
oak  of  reformation.  But  more  were  spared  than  was  agreeable  to  the 
terror-stricken  landlords  of  East  Anglia. 

The  slaughter  of  Dussin  Dale  gave  Warwick  political  power  as  well  as 
ttttfcary  renown.  In  King  Edward's  Journal  there  is  the  following  record 
eJFIUs  period  of  Mb  reign.  "  In  the  mean  season  in  England  rose  great 
ij<ltl%  Iflie  to  increase  much  if  it  had  not  been  well  foreseen.  The  council 
*$•■*  nineteen  of  them  were  gathered  in  London,  thinking  to  meet  with 
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HoliiTi^  Protector,  and  to  make  Mm  amend  some  of  his  disorders." 
addZ*^^  re^atea  now  t*680  counsellors  went  about  the  city  armed,  and 
at  7^  And  at  the  last  a  great  assembly  of  the  said  counsellors  was  made 
'wbith  ea*^  °*  ^■""ck'8  J°dfcW5i  which  was  then  at  Ely  Place  in  Holborn, 
j^  *T  *^  the  confederates  in  this  matter  came  privily  armed."*  On  the 
October  a  proclamation  appeared  with  the  signature  of  Somerset, 

m  JtT^  *  *°  mo8t  defensible  array,  with  harness  and  weapons,  to  defend  his 
^J~f*  royal  person,  and  his  most  entirely  beloved  uncle,  the  Lord  Protector, 
^au*st  whom  sextain  hath  attempted  a  most  dangerous  conspiracy."  The 
anrfV11^  Somerset  were  at  Hampton  Court ;  and  with  them  were  Cranmer 
.  -r'aget ;  Petre  and  Smith,  the  two  secretaries  of  state  ;  and  Cecil,  the 
ZJ_  _va^e_  secretary  of  the  Protector.    Warwick  and  his  associates  obtained 


_  m  on  of  the  Tower  of  London,  removed  the  lieutenant,  and  put  one 

.^***eir  °wn  friends  in  his  place.  From  Hampton  Court  the  Protector 
2^°™  to  lard  Russell,  the  Privy  Seal,  who  had  the  command  of  the  army 

-     ™e  "^est  of  England,  and  required  him  to  hasten  with  his  power  "  to 

x«   lwf^08  °.f  ?*  **"*■  ™*J«tJ-M   ****  BusseU  •**  ■*  William  Herbert 

.*JJ^  ***  *  joint  letter,  plainly  intimating  their  intention  to  take  part 

*T*    ***•  enemies  of  the  Protector.    Warwick  and  his  confederates  had 


^,-j e^w-oured  to  obtain  the  countenance  of  an  organised  body,  the  aldermen 

two  ST1111011  counca  of  London ;  and  had  demanded  from  them  the  aid  of 

-tere<i10,,aand  men.    Somerset  had  sought  to  move  in  his  favour  the  scat- 

f  . ,    Population,  by  handbills,  calling  upon  the  commons  to  rise  in  defence 

^e^an«  »*d  the  Lord  Protector. 

The  next  d^*  *  ***  6th  of  0ctober»  Edward  was  moved  to  Windsor  Castle. 

don,  in  irK^*  ®°mer8e*  wrote  a  letter  of  conciliation  to  the  lords  at  Lon- 

ditioiis  thTfc      **6  "^  "  ^6  8na^  *""*  UB  agreea^e  *°  Any  reasonable  con- 

***«i  tranooiir OTl  ****  reQnire  ;  for  we  do  esteem  the  king,  and  the  wealth 

•onr  own  lir    ..   °*  **"*  realm,  more  than  all  other  worldly  things, — yea,  than 

pleaded  for  L.     *^e  ^"nft  writing  no  doubt  under  direction,  on  the  8th, 

<5oi»*»3eIIor«     t^8  *****  "*  tnese  words:  "  We  pray  you,  good  cousins  and 

**3gree  served       Cons^eri  *»  in  times  past  you  have  every  of  you  in  his 

***  iaiow  •  and11?  ^anest^y  at  sundry  times,  so  hath  our  said  uncle,  as  you 

Wel*  ^''eaXter       &    God's  grace  may,  by  your  good  advices,  serve  us  full 

Zith*****  **e»*aft  ^^  mau  ^^  *"*  faulta  ;  he  his'  and  you  yours  ;  and  tf 
£***  Cp'»e2tv^*^er  M  rigorously  weigh  yours  as  we  hear  that  you  intend 

nllS*1***  J>a©l?,l,^B  ***  which  of  y°u  8naU  ^  *•  able  to  Btand  before  **  r 
Ca^   ior  j??H  and  Smith  were  still  around  the  falling  man.    They  also 

into  Tu***  Jet**1*"    Bnt  *U  these  *PPettls  were  **  vailL    Tho  lords  wrote 

^  ^J*0  teller  **"    0l,e  to  tile  yoimg  ^8  waB  GalCQlated'  *°  flatter  iim 

Wfect   otoi  *****  the  ««rciae  of  his  authority  would  restore  the  realm 

Un<S°****ipl *L  hy  tb0  removal  of  Somerset  _from  his  protectorship  and 

to  t©*;    ^  - «  -^ 

^eT  toe.      &**  KUlip  Hoby  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  public 


*ne* "t  *°  **£**.  *he  orZier    letter  to  Cranmer,  Paget,  and  Smith,  was  in- 
tond     y  ***  >Jy  ^em  i"  to  ol>«<iience  to  a  secret  message  which  was  sent  to 
^^pS^PBobr,    ~*o   hadreco^endedh^Htotheloruain 
^"v^o  ci—        £li>-  T>h<i:_  tt.u»  «■  also  th«  Dearer  of  a  public 


••  dwoBiele."  P- 10iT-  q  a 
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•uesaago  to  Somerset  and  the  council  At  Windsor,  that  the  lords  meant  no 
Ul  to  the  duke,  either  to  his  person  or  his  good*.  Upon  this,  Somerset 
consented  that  hi*  gauds  should  be  removed,  snd  his  servmnts  dis- 
missed. The  next  day  he  was  arrested,  with  the  one  honest  friend 
of  the  council,  sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  his  secretary  Cecil  It  is  one 
Of  the  painful  passages  of  Craumor's  life  that  his  name  is  signed, 
with  that  of  Paget,  to  the  exalting  communication  to  the  lords  that 
their  victim  was  secured.  "  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  October,  the  duke 
was  brought  to  London  as  if  he  had  been  a  captive,  carried  in  triumph.  '* 
In  the  articles  exhibited  against  Somerset,  there  was  nothing  objected  to 
him  that  could  be  construed  into  treason  ;  and  scarcely  anything  that  could 
be  proved  as  an  abuse  of  the  authority  with  which,  wrongly  or  rightly,  he 
had  been  invested.  On  the  ISth  of  October,  the  letters  patent  to  Somer- 
set, for  the  government  of  the  king's  person  and  the  protectorship,  were 
revoked.  He  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  6th  of  February. 
loGO  ;  when  he  waa  released  upon  payment  of  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  ;  having  signed  articles  of  submission,  humiliating  in  the  extreme. 
Cecil,  Smith,  and  others  of  his  friends,  were  also  released. 

On  the  4th  of  November  the  parliament  assembled.     Such  outrages  ss 
had  occurred  ia  the  summer  were  to  be  restrained  in  future  by  the  terrors 
of  the  law  ;  and  a  statute,  fearfully  severe  in  its  enactments,  was  rapidly 
passed.     The  Statute  of  Vagabonds  was  repealed  in  this  parliament  as 
wholly  inoperative  from  its  severity.     A  subsidy  was  granted  ;  and  a 
general  pardon  declared  for  all  offenders,  especially  those  concerned  in  the 
late  rebellions,  with  the  usual  exceptions.     But  there  was  one  special  ex- 
ception, which  is  remarkable — an  exception  of  those  who  had  offended 
in  certain  heresies  and  erroneous  opinions,  namely — the  alleged  doctrines 
of  the   Anabaptists,    whose   sect   had    been  relentlessly  persecuted  in 
1535.     At  the  time  of  this  Act  of  general  pardon,  there  were  several 
such  persons  in  prison.     In  King  Edward's  Journal  there  is  this  record  : 
"May  2.   Joan   Bocher,   otherwise  called  Joan  of   Kent,    was    burnt, 
for  holding  that  Christ  was  not  incarnate   of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;   being 
condemned  the  year  before,   but  kept  in    hope   of  conversion.      And 
the   30th   of   April,   the  bishop  of   Loudon    and   the   bishop   of   Ely 
were  to  persuads  her ;  but  she  withstood  them,  and  reviled  the  preacher 
that  preached  at  her  death. "    The  forty-two  Articles  of  Belief  sat  forth  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  which 
was  well  calculated  to  establish  a  Protestant  Church  as  opposed  to  a  Roman 
lions  upon  metaphysical  points 
he  civil  interests  of  society  were 
isionsrs  to  compile  a  new  body 
led  by  Cranmer,   which  never 
g  to  the  principles  of  the  first 
of  the  most  important  of  the 
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niitted  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  was  a  prisoner  during  the  remainder 
of  Edward's  reign.     Ridley  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
Gardiner,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  for  some 
time  in  the  Fleet,  was  released  in  1549,  and  ordered  to  preach  before  the 
king  at  Paul's  Cross.     He  preached  ao  boldly  and  offensively  that  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.     In  1550  he  was  examined  by  the  council,  and 
we  find  Somerset  amongst  those  who  were  to  probe  his  opinions.    Gardiner 
conducted  himself  in  these  discussions  with  his  usual  spirit  and  ability. 
In  the  end,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  till  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.    Heath,  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  Day,  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  had  objected  to  the  removal  of  altars  ; 
and  they  were  committed  to  prison  and  deprived.    Tonstall,  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  upon  a  charge  of  misprision  of  treason. 
The  offences  of  the  deprived  bishops  were  political  offences  ;  and  under  a 
more  despotic  system  the  penalties  of  treason  would  assuredly  have  fallen 
upon  them.    No  Roman  Catholic  was  put  to  death  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.    The  position  of  domestic  affairs  was  one  of  extreme  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, and  in  no  point  was  it  more  dangerous  than  in  t]io  firm  determina- 
tion of  the  king's  elder  sister  not  to  conform  to  the  changes  of  religion. 
An  entry  in  Edward's  Journal  in  1551  shows  how  Mary  was  fortified  in  the 
bold  avowal  of  her  opinions  :  "  The  emperor's  ambassador  came  with  a 
short  message  from  his  master,  of  war,  if  I  would  not  suffer  his  cousin, 
the  princess,  to  use  her  mass."    An  English  ambassador  was  sent  to  the 
emperor  to  remonstrate  against  his  interference ;  but  Mary  relaxed  nothing 
of  her  determination,  nor  of  her  contempt  for  her  brother's  ministers. 

Oa  the  81st  of  March,  1550,  there  is  this  entry  in  King  Edward's  Jour- 
nal, "My  lord  Somerset  was  delivered  of  his  bonds,  and  came  to  court" 
On  the  10th  of  April,  Somerset  was  restored  to  a  place  in  the  council    On 
the  3rd  of  June,  lord  lisle,  the  son  of  Warwick,  was  married  at  Shene  to 
Ann,  the  daughter  of  Somerset ;  and  the  king  was  present  at  the  bridaL 
Ihunng  1550  Somerset  appears  to  have  been  re-establishing  his  power.    In 
December  he  had  a  hundred  guards  assigned  him,  although  Warwick  and 
other  nobles  had  only  fifty.    The  jealousies  of  the  retainers  of  Somerset  and 
Warwick  soon  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  open  conflicts ;  and  several  of 
Somerset's  servants  were  sent  to  the  Tower.    On  the  11th  of  October,  1551, 
the  marquis  0f  Dorset  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick 
was  created  duke  of  Northumberland.    On  the  16th  of  October,  Somerset, 
nmnng  that  day  taken  his  seat  at  the  council,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
I  ower,  with  his  duchess,  and  many  of  his  friends.    On  the  1st  of  December 
W*Sfc      °8ht  *°  trial  before  the  lord-steward  and  twenty-seven  peers, 
fej    *  C^?°  °f  hiSh  trea80n»  °y  conspiring  to  seize  the  king ;  and  of 
letony,  under  the  Act  of  the  preceding  session  against  unlawful  assemblies, 
in  jnupoauig;  ^th  other*,  to  imprison  the  earl  of  Warwick,  a  privy  conn- 
R«£^  - Z**  Quitted   of  the  treason,  and  found  guilty  of  the  felony. 

j)eio^aeqQltteo2  off^son.  he  went  out  of  Westminster  Hall,  "  without  the 
?**         rZ        Wef-  flt*  -People,  not  knowing  the  matter,  shouted  half-a- 
rrfff^f  -    i    **  *° luA    *****  ^m  the  hall-door  it  was  heard  at  Charing 
J^JE^+k   ^^^  ^ent  that  he  was  quit  of  all."    On  the  22nd 
of  January  there  ^  ^    toxmatae&Vke  entry  in  the  royal  day-book :  «  TV 
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duko  of  Somerset  had  his  head  cut  off  upon  Tower-hill,  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning."  Before  his  execution  the  duke  addressed 
the  people  in  a  short  speech,  concluding  with :— "  'And  I  pray  yon  now- 
let  us  pray  together  for  the  king's  majesty,  to  whose  grace  I  hare  been 
always  a  faithful,  true,  and  most  loving  subject,  desirous  always  of  his 
most  prosperous  success  in  all  his  affairs  ;  and  ever  glad  of  the  furtherance 
and  helping  forwards  of  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm.'  At  which  words 
the  people  answered  'Yea,  yea,  yea,'  and  some  said  with  aloud  voice,  'that 
is  found  now  too  true.'  '  To  whose  grace  I  beseech  God  to  send  and  grant 
to  reign  most  prosperously  to  the  pleasure  of  God.* •  •  Sir  Ralph  Vane, 
sir  Thomas  Arundel,  sir  Miles  Partridge,  and  sir  Michael  Stanhope,  were 
subsequently  tried  and  executed,  on  a  charge  of  having  instigated  the  duke 
of  Somerset  to  treason  and  felony.  In  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  particular  merit  of  each  labourer ;  but  we 
incline  to  believo  that  Somerset  was  sincere  and  consistent  in  his  attempts 
to  establish  the  new  doctrines  upon  a  broad  foundation  of  charitable  prin- 
ciple. England  was  then,  as  it  has  been  in  many  later  periods,  the  home 
of  foreigners  fleeing  from  oppression,  religious  or  political.  It  was  the 
merit  of  the  Protector's  government  to  receive  these  strangers  ;  and 
Somerset  encouraged  them,  both  by  his  public  support  and  his  private 
liberality. 

A  peace  was  concluded  with  France,  in  March,  1550.  By  this  treaty,  it 
was  agreed  that  Boulogne  should  be  restored  to  France,  upon  the  payment 
of  one-fifth  of  the  sum  which  Francis  I.  had  agreed  to  pay  on  the  expiration 
of  eight  years.  The  demand  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  marriage  between 
Edward  and  Mary  of  Scotland  was  abandoned.  The  pension  which  Henry 
VIII.  hod  accepted  for  the  surrender  of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France 
was  virtually  set  aside. 

In  the  parliament  of  1552,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should  be 
arraigned  or  convicted  of  treasonable  offences,  except  by  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses,  to  be  produced  at  the  time  of  his  arraignment.  The  duke 
of  Northumberland,  though  invested  with  no  special  power  as  that  of  pro- 
tector or  governor  of  the  king,  was  now  the  directing  authority  of  the 
realm.  He  obtained  the  most  lavish  grants  of  estates  from  the  crown,  and 
was  proceeding  in  a  career  of  high-handed  despotism.  A  new  parliament 
was  called  in  1553,  and  especial  care  was  taken  that  the  sheriffs  should 
attend,  in  their  returns,  to  the  nominations  of  the  crown,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  privy  counsellors.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
king  became  seriously  ill ;  and  when  the  parliament  met  on  the  1st  of 
March,  the  two  houses  were  assembled  at  Whitehall,  his  weakness  prevent- 
ing him  opening  the  session  except  in  his  own  palace.  The  policy  of  North- 
umberland now  assumed  a  bolder  shape.  The  king  partially  recovered  in 
May;  and  at  that  period  Northumberland's  fourth  son,  lord  Guilford  Dudley, 
was  married  to  the  lady  Jane  Grey;  the  lady  Catherine  Grey  was  betrothed 
to  lord  Herbert,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  Northumber- 
land's devoted  adherent ;  and  his  daughter,  Catherine  Dudley,  was  united 
to  lord  Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.     By  the  will  of 
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Henry  VIII.  the  crown  was  to  devolve — 1,  on  his  son  Edward  ;  2,  on  his 
own  heir  (if  any)  by  Catherine  Parr,  or  other  queen  ;  8,  on  his  daughter 
Mary  ;  4,  on  his  daughter  Elizabeth  ;  5,  on  the  heirs  of  the  lady  Frances, 
his  nieoe ;  0,  on  those  of  her  sister,  the  lady  Eleanor.  By  this  will  the 
descendants  of  his  sister,  Margaret,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  were  passed  over. 
On  the  11th  of  June,  the  lord  chief  justice  Montague,  with  other  law  offi- 
cers, was  commanded  to  attend  upon  the  king  at  Greenwich.  Edward,  in 
presence  of  some  members  of  the  council,  then  declared  to  them  that  he 
had  prepared  notes  of  an  intended  new  settlement  of  the  crown  ;  and  that 
he  desired  they  should  be  reduced  into  letters-patent.  These  notes  were  in 
effect  to  set  aside  the  devise  of  Henry  to  his  daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
and  to  give  the  crown  to  the  heirs  of  the  lady  Frances,  who  was  the  living 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  but  who  was  herself  passed  over.  The  lady  Jane  Grey 
was  the  eldest  of  her  three  daughters.  She  had  no  male  heir.  The  judge 
hesitated ;  but  Northumberland's  threats  finally  prevailed,  and  on  the  14  th 
fifteen  lords  of  the  council,  nine  judges,  and  other  officers,  signed  a  paper 
agreeing  to  maintain  the  succession  as  contained  in  tho  king's  notes,  de- 
livered to  the  judges.  King  Edward  died  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  dying 
boy  was  no  doubt  worked  upon  to  this  unjust  exclusion  of  his  sisters  from 
the  throne  by  the  influence  of  Northumberland,  who  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  control  over  his  actions.  Though  during  the  short 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  his  nonage  precluded  him  from  much  share  in  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  the  disposition,  the  abilities,  and  the  acquire- 
ments of  this  youth,  who  died  before  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year, 
could  not  be  without  some  effect  upon  the  opinions  of  the  time.  The 
"Journal/  written  with  his  own  hand,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary  from  the  24th  of 
March,  1549,  till  the  30th  of  November,  1552.  Of  his  earlier  life  it  presents 
only  a  short  summary.  A  very  competent  judge  has  said,  "  It  is  perhaps 
somewhat  brief  and  dry  for  so  young  an  author ;  but  the  adoption  of  such 
a  plan,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  written,  bear  marks  of  an  un- 
tainted taste  and  of  a  considerate  mind."  *  Edward's  dying  prayer  is  a 
proof  of  his  earnest  and  abiding  love  for  the  faith  which  had  made  such 
rapid  progress  during  his  brief  reign :  "  0  Lord  God,  save  thy  chosen 
people  of  England.  0  my  Lord  God,  defend  this  realm  from  papistry,  and 
maintain  thy  true  religion." 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  council  sent  for  the  lord  mayor  and  six  aldermen 
and  other  citizens  of  London,  and  made  them  swear  to  abide  by  the  letters- 
patent  The  princess  Mary  was  at  Hunsdon,  in  Hertfordshire.  She 
hastily  took  horse  for  her  manor  of  Eenninghall,  from  which  place  she 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  council,  dated  the  9th,  in  which  she  called  upon 
them,  on  their  allegiance,  immediately  to  proclaim  her  right  and  title  to 
the  crown.  Having  answered  the  letter  of  Mary,  declaring  that  Jane  was 
invested  with  the  true  title  to  the  crown,  and  recommending  to  the  prin- 
cess to  be  "  quiet  and  obedient,"  the  Council  caused  Queen  Jane  to  be  pro- 
claimed on  the  10th.  On  the  12th  the  Council,  who  surrounded  the  lady 
Jane  in  the  Tower,  received  intelligence  that  Mary  had  been  joined  at 
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Kenninghall  by  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  other  leading  men ;  and  that  the 
earl  of  Sussex  and  his  son  were  marching  to  her  aid.  Northumberland 
received  from  Queen  Jane  the  commission  for  the  lientenantship  of  the 
army,  "  sealed/'  and,  after  a  strong  appeal  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Council, 
he  departed,  with  six  hundred  men,  for  the  eastern  counties.  Northum- 
berland was  to  have  received  succour  at  Northampton,  but  the  promised 
aid  of  men  and  munition  never  arrived.  Meanwhile  the  cause  of  Mary 
was  prospering  in  every  quarter,  and  Queen  Jane's  supposed  friends  were 
fast  deserting  her.  The  termination  of  the  march  of  Northumberland  is  a 
pitiable  exhibition  of  the  unhonoured  fall  of  inordinate  ambition.  He  had 
retreated  to  Cambridge  with  his  small  army.  Letters  of  discomfort  had 
reached  him.  On  the  10th,  at  night,  he  heard  that  Queen  Mary  had  been 
proclaimed  in  London.  "The  next  morning  he  called  for  a  herald  and 
proclaimed  her  himself."  The  mayor  of  Cambridge  arrested  him  after  the 
proclamation,  but  upon  his  remonstrance  let  him  go  free.  He  stayed  at 
Cambridge  one  night.  The  next  morning  he  was  arrested  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel. 

Queen  Mary  arrived  triumphantly  in  London,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
band  of  friends,  on  the  3rd  of  August.  Her  sister  Elizabeth  had  joined 
her  on  her  progress.  The  duke  of  Northumberland  and  his  son  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  the  earl  of  Northampton,  sir  Andrew  Dudley,  sir  John  Gates, 
sir  Henry  Gates,  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer  were  tried  and  convicted  of  high- 
treason  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  August.  On  the  22nd,  Northumberland, 
sir  John  Gates,  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer  were  executed.  The  day  previous 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  had  heard  mass  and  received  the  sacrament 
"according  to  the  old  accustomed  manner,"  solemnly  asserting  his  belief 
that  "  this  is  the  very  right  and  true  way." 

The  news  of  Mary's  accession  was  received  in  Rome  with  exultation ;  and 
the  pope  resolved  to  send  Cardinal  Pole  as  legate  to  England.  That  measure 
was  determined  in  a  consistory  as  early  as  the  5th  of  August.  Mary  her- 
self received  a  secret  agent  of  Home,  Francis  Comxnendone ;  and  to  him 
she  professed  her  attachment  to  the  Romish  Church,  and  her  desire  to  bring 
back  its  worship.  But  she  implored  him  to  be  cautious,  for  much  was  still 
unsettled.  The  coronation  of  Mary  took  place  on  the  1st  of  October.  Her 
first  parliament  met  on  the  5th.  The  session  was  a  very  short  one,  and 
the  only  public  Act  was  that  for  repealing  certain  treasons  and  felonies, 
and  all  offences  within  the  case  of  premunire.  The  object  of  this  Act  was 
to  sweep  away  the  penalties  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  and 
especially  to  relieve  Cardinal  Pole  from  his  dangers  under  the  laws  of  Henry 
VIII.  Latimer  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  13th  of  November, 
and  Cranmer  on  the  14th,  and  the  deprived  bishops  were  restored  to  their 
sees.  The  second  parliamentary  session  commenced  on  the  24th  of  October. 
The  anti-reformers  now  went  more  boldly  to  work.  An  Act  was  passed 
declaring  void  so  much  of  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  as  illegitimated 
Queen  Mary,  and  confirming  the  illegitimacy  of  the  princess  Elizabeth. 
Mary  had  resolved  on  marriage  with  Philip,  the  son  of  Charles  V.,  and 
she  flattered  herself  that  with  a  Catholic  husband,  and  with  successors  to 
be  bred  up  in  the  ancient  faith,  the  nation  would  soon  abandon  its  heresies. 
The  second  Act  of  this  session,  "for  the  repeal  of  certain  statutes  made 
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in  the  time  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,"  deals  in  a  very  sum- 
mary manner  with  the  labours  of  the  preceding  six  years.  But  something 
connected  with  the  Reformation  was  retained.  Divine  service  was  to  be 
performed  as  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII.  The  queen  still  retained 
the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  ;  the  name  of  the  Pope  was  care- 
fully kept  out  of  view.  In  a  very  short  time  the  people  began  to  be 
stirred  about  the  Spanish  marriage.  The  Commons  petitioned  the  queen 
that  she  would  marry,  but  that  she  would  select  one  of  her  own  nation. 
Mary  dismissed  them  with  a  short  answer,  saying  that  she  should  only  look 
to  God  for  counsel  in  a  matter  so  important ;  and  the  ambassador  of  Charles 
soothed  many  scruples  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  eloquent  gold.  But  the 
people  were  not  so  easily  satisfied.  They  abhorred  the  notion  of  a  Spanish 
alliance.  The  terms  of  the  marriage  treaty,  which  were  assiduously  pro- 
mulgated, were  in  some  degree  calculated  to  diminish  this  public  jealousy ; 
and  Charles  V.  resolved  the  doubts  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  with  a 
million,  two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But  still  the  nation  would  not  be 
satisfied. 

In  January,  1564,  sir  Thomas  Carew  and  a  band  of  friends  "  were  up  in 
Devonshire,  resisting  the  king  of  Spain's  coming."  Carew  failed  in  his 
demonstration,  and  fled  to  France.  The  precipitancy  of  Carew  forced  his 
confederate,  sir  Thomas  Wyat,  to  take  the  field  without  full  preparation. 
On  the  news  arriving  in  London  on  the  25th  of  January,  that  Wyat  was 
up  in  Kent,  the  duke  of  Suffolk  fled  from  his  house  at  Sheen ;  and  in 
Leicester  and  in  other  places,  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  against  the 
queen's  match.  He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  park-keeper  at  Astley,  near 
Coventry,  and  conducted  to  London  as  a  prisoner.  Wyat  was  in  arms  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rochester  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  sent 
against  him,  with  the  queen's  guard,  and  a  band  of  five  hundred  men 
hastily  raised  in  London,  of  whom  one  Alexander  Brett  was  the  captain. 
Norfolk  was  about  to  attack  the  rebels,  when  Brett,  and  his  men,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  duke's  retinue,  declared  in  their  favour.  The  duke 
and  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  the  captain  of  the  guards,  fled.  On  the  1st  of 
February,  Wyat  reached  Dcptford ;  and  tho  same  day  the  queen,  who 
strikingly  exhibited  the  self-command  and  determination  of  her  race,  went 
to  the  Guildhall,  and  demanded  the  assistance  of  tho  city  iu  a  spirited 
speech,  which  produced  a  stirring  effect.  The  next  day  the  householders 
of  London  were  in  armour  in  the  streets.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  Wyat 
marched  from  Deptford  with  two  thousand  men.  At  Southwark  the  rebels 
were  favourably  received ;  and  bands  from  the  country,  raised  by  lord  Wil- 
liam Howard,  took  part  with  them.  Wyat  lingered  in  Southwark  till  the  6th, 
finding  it  impossible  to  gain  a  passage  at  London  Briage.  He  then  marched 
to  Kingston,  when  he  crossed  in  boats.  It  was  broad  day  when  the 
Kentishmen  reached  the  west  end  of  what  we  now  call  Piccadilly.  The 
earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a  troop  of  horsemen,  hovered  about  them,  but 
made  no  bold  attempt  to  stop  their  march.  Great  ordnance  were  fired 
on  both  sides  with  little  damage.  Onwards  the  rebels  went  towards  the 
city,  by  the  highway  of  the  Strand.  The  queen  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
person  of  the  whole  court  endowed  with  sense  and  courage.  At  Ludgate, 
Wyat  was  refused  admittance  by  lord  William  Howard.      He  rested 
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awhile  at  the  Bell-Savage  gate  ;  and  then  turned  back,  purposeless.  After 
a  skirmish  at  Temple  Bar,  a  herald  persuaded  him  to  yield ;  and  sir  Maurice 
Berkeley  received  his  submission,  and  carried  him  behind  him  on  his  horse 
to  court    From  Whitehall  to  the  Tower  was  his  last  journey. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  was  the  7th  of  February  when  the  insurrection  of  Wyat  thus  com- 
pletely foiled.  Prisoner  after  prisoner  continued  to  arrive  at  the  Tower  ; 
and  on  Saturday,  the  10th,  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  lord  John  Grey  were 
brought  thither  from  Coventry.  The  lady  Jane  Grey,  her  husband,  and 
his  two  brothers  had  been  tried  by  a  special  commission  oh  the  13th  of 
November.  Another  Dudley  had  been  arraigned  in  January.  They  all 
pleaded  "  guilty."  The  hope  of  mercy  in  thus  pleading  had  probably  been 
held  out  to  all.  But  the  insurrection  of  Wyat  determined  their  fate.  On 
Monday,  the  12th  of  February,  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  the  young  husband 
of  lady  Jane  Grey,  was  led  out  of  his  prison  walls  to  die  on  Tower  Hill  at 
ten  o'clock.  Out  of  the  window  of  a  house  in  the  Tower  did  Jane,  whose 
own  hour  of  final  release  was  fast  approaching,  see  him  walk  to  his  execu- 
tion. On  the  green  against  the  White  Tower  a  scaffold  had  been  erected, 
on  which  the  lady  Jane  was  to  die.  She  went  forth  to  her  death  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  that  "black  Monday,"  as  Strype  calls  the  day,  "her  counte- 
nance nothing  abashed,  neither  her  eyes  anything  moistened  with  tears.  "• 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  book,  whereon  she  prayed  all  the  way  till  she 
came  to  the  scaffold.  Four  days  before,  she  had  boldly  said  to  the  priest 
sent  to  examine  her,  "  I  ground  my  faith  upon  God's  Word,  and  not  upon 
the  Church.  For  if  the  Church  be  a  good  Church,  the  faith  of  the  Church 
must  be  tried  by  God's  Word,  and  not  God's  Word  by  the  Church. "+  At 
the  last :  "  She  tied  the  kercher  about  her  eyes ;  then,  feeling  for  the  block 
said,  '  What  shall  I  do  t  Where  is  it?'  One  of  the  standers-by  guiding 
her  thereto,  she  laid  her  head  down  upon  the  block,  and  stretched  forth 
her  body,  and  said,  '  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.'  And  so 
she  ended.  "X 

On  the  day  that  Guilford  and  Jane  Dudley  were  beheaded,  the  gallows 
was  set  up  at  every#gate,  and  in  every  great  thoroughfare  of  London. 
There  is  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  use  to  which  these  machines  were  applied 
on  the  18th,  when,  from  Billingsgate  to  Hyde-park  Corner,  there  were 
forty-eight  men  hanged  at  nineteen  public  places.  On  the  17th,  certain 
captains,  and  twenty-two  of  the  common  rebels,  were  sent  into  Kent  to 
suffer  death.    Such  executions  were  made  under  martial  law ;  although 

*  "  Queen  lane  and  Queen  Mary,"  Camden  Society,  p.  56. 
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Wyat  and  some  others  were  reserved  for  trial  by  a  jury.  The  duke  of 
Suffolk  was  tried  on  the  17th,  and  beheaded  on  the  22nd.  Wyat  and  others 
pleaded  guilty.  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was  tried  on  the  17th  of 
April ;  which  trial  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  ability  with  which 
the  prisoner  defended  himself.  Throckmorton's  talent  and  energy  pro- 
duced a  most  surprising  result.  He  was  acquitted.  The  Court,  imme- 
diately after  the  trial,  committed  the  jury  to  prison.  Four  made  a  submis- 
sion and  were  released.  Eight  remained  in  confinement  for  many  months ; 
and  when  brought  before  the  Council  in  the  Star  Chamber,  were  sentenced 
to  the  payment  of  enormous  fines. 

The  execution  of  Wyat  was  delayed  till  the  11th  of  April  Another 
suspected  person  was  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  had  formerly 
been  considered  Mary's  favoured  suitor.  On  the  26th  of  January,  the  day 
after  Wyat  made  his  armed  demonstration  at  Maidstone,  Queen  Mary  wrote 
a  letter  from  St.  James's  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  at  Ashridge,  in- 
forming her  of  attempts  to  excite  rebellion,  and  requesting  her  to  "  repair 
hither  to  us."  Elizabeth  was  seriously  ill,  and  begged  for  delay.  On  the 
10th  of  February,  lord  William  Howard,  sir  Edward  Hastings,  and  sir 
Thomas  Cornwallis,  arrived  at  Ashridge,  and,  as  they  wrote  to  the  queen 
on  the  11th,  "required  her  in  your  majesty's  name,  all  excuses  set  apart, 
to  repair  to  your  highness  with  all  convenient  speed  and  diligence."*  It 
was  arranged  that  Elizabeth  should  take  five  days  to  perform  the  journey 
of  thirty-three  miles,  in  a  horse  litter.  She  did  not  arrive  at  Westminster 
till  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  February,  for  the  accounts  vary.  The  queen  would 
not  see  her;  and  kept  her  in  the  palace  under  guard.  Mary  told  the 
emperor's  ambassador  that  the  Council  were  labouring  to  discover  the 
truth  against  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth ;  that  Courtenay  had  corresponded 
in  cypher  with  Carew,  who  was  endeavouring  to  forward  8  marriage  be- 
tween him  and  Elizabeth  ;  that  proof  of  an  overt  act  of  treason  was  still 
wanting  ;  that  the  Council  had  found  by  the  confession  of  the  son  of  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  that  he  had  received  letters  from  Wyat,  during  the  rebel- 
lion, addressed  to  Elizabeth,  which  he  had  delivered  to  her.  On  the  18th 
of  March,  the  princess  was  removed  to  the  Tower.  She  previously  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  sister.  A  most  characteristic  document— earnest  and  solemn,, 
bold  and  impassioned ;  full  of  vehement  asseverations  of  her  innocence. 
On  the  3rd  of  April,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  Renard,  wrote  to  him,  that 
he  had  told  the  queen  "  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  the  trials, 
and  execution  of  the  criminals,  especially  of  Courtenay  and  of  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  should  be  concluded  before  the  arrival  of  his  highness"  [the 
prince  of  Spain].  The  ferocious  ambassador  was  seconded  by  the  crafty 
chancellor,  Gardiner,  who  said,  "  that  as  long  as  Elizabeth  was  alive,  there 
would  be  no  hope  that  the  kingdom  would  be  tranquil"  Elizabeth  herself 
expected  death  as  the  only  release  from  her  prison.  On  the  19th  of  May 
she  was  removed  from  the  Tower,  and  conveyed  to  Woodstock,  where 
she  long  remained  in  confinement.  Courtenay  was  taken  to  Fotheringay 
Castle ;  and  was  ultimately  released,  and  sent  to  Germany. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  2nd  of  April.    Renard  wrote,  "The  Act  for 
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the  punishment  of  heretics  with  death  has  passed  in  the  Lower  House,  but 
I  learn  that  the  Peers  will  not  consent  that  there  should  be  in  it  any  capi- 
tal clause."  Paget,  it  seems,  used  his  influence  to  oppose  this  bill.  Dur- 
ing these  agitations  the  'ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  advisers  of  Mary  was 
sufficiently  developed.  The  married  clergy  were  expelled  from  their  livings, 
although  the  laws  of  Edward  VI.,  which  allowed  their  marriage,  remained 
unrepealed.  Their  benefices  were  filled  by  popish  priests,  who  renewed  all 
the  ceremonial  observances  that  had  been  swept  away.  Seven  bishops  were 
deprived  of  their  sees ;  one  resigned ;  and  six  new  bishops  were  consecrated 
by  Gardiner  on  the  1st  of  April  In  March,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer 
were  taken  out  of  the  Tower  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  April,  were  brought  be- 
fore thirty-three  commissioners  in  St  Mary's  Church,  at  Oxford,  to  be 
examined  upon  the  articles  which  Convocation  had  agreed  to,  "  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar,  of  transubstantiation,  of  the  adoration  of  the  eucha- 
list,  and  of  the  reservation  of  the  sacrament  of  the  church."*  The  dispu- 
tations were  conducted  amidst  the  hissings,  clappings,  and  taunts  of  the 
opposing  divines,  with  an  inevitable  result  On  the  20th,  Cranmer  and 
his  two  brethren  were  brought  again  before  the  commissioners.  They  each 
refused  to  subscribe  the  articles,  and  were  condemned  as  heretics. 

On  the  19th  of  July  the  Spanish  squadron,  with  Philip,  and  a  gorgeous 
train  of  Castilian  and  Flemish  nobles,  came  to  anchor  at  Southampton. 
The  queen  had  arrived  at  Winchester ;  and  thither  the  prince  proceeded 
with  his  retinue,  after  having  rested  three  days.  He  was  scrupulously 
careful  to  avoid  exciting  the  English  jealousy.  On  the  23rd  he  met  his 
expectant  betrothed.  They  were  married  on  the  25th,  the  festival  of 
St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  Gardiner,  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, performed  the  ceremony.  Previous  to  the  marriage  an  instrument 
was  read  by  one  of  the  council  of  Charles  V.,  declaring  that  the  emperor 
had  bestowed  upon  his  son  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
so  that  Queen  Mary  might  marry  a  sovereign  like  herself. 

During  this  summer  and  autumn  the  streets  of  London  were  filled  with 
Spaniards,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  citizens.  But  they  were  consoled 
in  the  autumn  by  seeing  some  of  the  wealth  of  the  New  World  poured 
into  our  island ;  for  twenty  cars  paraded  through  the  streets  to  the  Tower, 
containing  fourscore  and  seventeen  chests  of  silver.  Philip  had  great  pro- 
jects in  view.  The  heretical  island  was  to  be  reconciled  to  Rome.  The 
papal  legate  was  again  to  hold  a  divided  sway  with  the  temporal  sovereign. 
Cardinal  Pole  was  coming  to  threaten  or  to  absolve.  The  parliament  was 
to  meet  in  November.  The  fourscore  and  seventeen  chests  of  silver  were 
not  conveyed  to  the  Tower  to  lie  idle  in  its  vaults.  Pole  came  up  the 
Thames  on  the  14th  of  November,  in  a  gorgeous  barge,  with  a  silver  cross 
at  its  prow.  Parliament  had  met  two  days  before,  doubtless  well  bribed 
into  unlimited  obedience.  On  the  27th  the  great  legate  met  that  parliament 
at  Whitehall,  where  he  sat  under  a  canopy  with  Philip  and  Mary.  After 
an  oration  from  the  Cardinal,  the  Lords  and  Commons  went  before  the  king 
and  queen  and  humbly  desired  that  their  majesties  would  intercede  with 
the  cardinal  for  absolution,  and  that  the  whole  people  of  the  realm  should 
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be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  as  children  repentant.  And  then 
all  the  parliament  went  on  their  knees,  and  the  legate  gave  absolution.  How 
utterly  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England  were  abased  before  the  power 
of  Rome,  is  shown  in  a  most  submissive  preamble  to  the  Act  "  repealing 
all  statutes,  articles,  and  provisions  made  against  the  See  Apostolic  of 
Rome,  since  the  twentieth  year  of  King  Henry  VIII."  The  Act  is  "also 
for  the  establishment  of  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  possessions  and 
hereditaments  conveyed  to  the  laity."  From  this  degraded  parliament 
thirty-seven  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  voluntarily  seceded ; 
for  which  demonstration  of  independence  they  were  indicted.  A  new 
statute  of  treason  was  passed  against  those  who  preached  or  openly 
spoke  against  the  title  of  the  king  and  queen  and  their  issue.  This 
Act  came  into  fall  operation  on  the  20th  of  January.  The  meaning 
of  it  was  made  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  England  from  the  4th  of 
February,  1555,  to  the  10th  of  November,  1558.  In  1555,  seventy- 
one  heretics  were  executed  ;  in  1556,  eighty-three  ;  in  1557,  eighty-eight ; 
in  1558,  forty.  Speed  classifies  these  sufferers — Five  bishops ;  twenty-one 
divines ;  eight  gentlemen ;  eighty-four  artificers ;  a  hundred  husbandmen ; 
servants  and  labourers ;  twenty-six  wives ;  twenty  widows ;  nine  unmarried 
women ;  two  boys,  and  two  infants.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1555,  the 
work  was  actively  commenced  that,  in  the  end,  was  to  make  England 
thoroughly  Protestant.  On  that  day  Thomas  Rose,  a  man  whose  somewhat 
extravagant  zeal  had  brought  him  into  trouble  in  the  days  of  King  Henry, 
was  arrested  with  thirty  of  his  congregation,  at  a  sheerman'a  house  in  Bow 
Churchyard.  They  were  sent  to  join  many  of  the  same  mind  in  the 
Marshalsea,  the  Fleet,  and  the  Clink.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  the  preachers 
who  were  in  prison,  were  brought  up  before  Gardiner,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  others,  at  the  bishop's  house  in  Southwark,  and  to  the 
question  whether  they  would  become  converts,  having  replied  that  they 
would  stand  to  what  they  had  taught,  were  committed  to  stricter  confine* 
ment  On  the  28th  a  commission,  nnder  the  authority  of  the  Cardinal 
legate,  held  its  first  sitting  in  the  church  of  St.  Mnry  Overies,  to  order 
according  to  the  laws  all  such  preachers  and  heretics  as  were  in  prison. 
Including  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  there  were  present  thirteen  bishops,  and 
several  noblemen  and  other  lay  commissioners.  They  sat  again  on  the 
29th  and  30th.  There  were  then  exhortations  to  submit,  assuming  various 
forms  of  reproach  or  solicitation,  which  were  refused  in  no  very  measured 
terms.  On  the  first  day  of  these  scenes  at  St.  Mary  Overies,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  public,  and  a  great  crowd  filled  the  church.  On  the  other 
days  the  doors  were  shut  The  boldness  of  such  resolved  men  was  a  dan- 
gerous example.  The  commissioners  abruptly  terminated  their  immediate 
work,  in  the  condemnation  of  Hooper,  Rogers,  Taylor,  Saunders,  and  Brad- 
ford, who  at  the  same  time  were  excommunicated.  The  sentence  upon 
Bradford  was  not  executed  till  July.  The  fate  of  the  other  four  was  more 
quickly  decided.  "  Of  all  the  Marian  martyrs,  Mr.  Philpot  was  the  best- 
born  gentleman ;  bishop  Ridley  tho  profoundest  scholar ;  Mr.  Bradford 
the  holiest  and  devouteat  man  ;  archbishop  Cranmer,  of  tho  mildest  and 
meekest  temper ;  bishop  Hooper,  of  the  sternest  and  austerest  nature  ; 
Dr.  Taylor  had  the  merriest  and  pleasantest  wit ;  Mr.  Latimer  had  the 
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plainest  and  simplest  heart."*  Hooper,  with  his  fellow-convict  Rogers, 
underwent  together  the  ceremony  of  degradation  on  the  4th  of  February. 
Rogers  went  to  the  stake  at  Smithfield.  Hooper  was  sent  to  his  former 
episcopal  city  of  Gloucester,  where,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  he  went 
forth  to  his  execution.  Taylor  had  been  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  ; 
but  having  been  appointed  rector  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  he  devoted  him- 
self most  zealously  to  the  duties  of  his  parish.  He  was  married,  and  had 
nine  children.  At  two  o'clock  on  the  same  February  morning  that  Hooper 
suffered,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  led  Taylor  out  of  his  prison,  to 
deliver  him  to  the  sheriff  of  Essex,  in  Aldgate.  In  front  of  St  Botolph's 
Church,  his  wife  and  children  met  him,  and  ho  "took  his  daughter  Mary 
in  his  arms,  and  he,  his  wife,  and  Elizabeth  kneeled  down  and  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer :  at  which  sight  the  sheriff  wept  apace,  and  so  did  divers 
other  of  the  company,  "f  Taylor  was  placid  and  even  merry  to  the  last. 
He  asked  to  be  taken  through  Hadleigh.  The  streets  were  lined  with  his 
old  parishioners.  When  he  reached  Aldham  Common,  where  he  was  to 
suffer,  he  said,  "  Thanked  be  God,  I  am  even  at  home."  A  poor  woman 
knelt  at  the  stake  to  join  in  his  prayers,  and  would  not  be  driven  away. 
On  the  day  after  Hooper  and  Taylor  suffered,  being  Sunday,  Alfonso  de 
Castro,  a  Spanish  Mar,  the  confessor  of  King  Philip,  preached  before  the 
king,  "and  in  his  sermon  inveighed  against  the  bishops  for  burning  of 
men  ;  saying,  that  they  learned  it  not  in  Scripture,  to  put  any  to  death  for 
conscience,  but  on  the  contrary,  rather  to  let  them  live  and  be  converted.  "X 
There  was  a  suspension  of  these  cruel  exhibitions  for  about  five  weeks  after 
this  remarkable  sermon. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  awful  transactions  of  this  time  of  persecution, 
let  us  not  form  too  severe  a  judgment  of  the  evil  deeds  of  our  erring  fore- 
fathers. Let  us  bear  in  mind  how  long  a  time  of  probation  is  required, 
before  individual  fidelity  to  a  strong  religious  conviction  can  be  united 
with  respect  for  adverse  opinions ;  how  long  before  love  shall  prevail  over 
zeal,  and  the  essential  agreements  of  the  spiritual  life  be  more  regarded 
than  the  doctrinal  differences.  The  wickedness  of  the  Marian  persecu- 
tion, regarding  it  with  every  allowance  for  the  errors  of  those  engaged  in 
it,  can  only  be  exceeded  by  its  folly.  When  we  read  the  sad  history  of 
these  times,  we  may  ask  what  possible  feeling  could  have  been  produced, 
other  than  the  most  intense  hatred  and  disgust  ? 

In  "an  Order  prescribed  by  the  king  and  queen  to  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,"  dated  March  26th,  1555,  there  is  this  direction :  "  They  shall  pro- 
cure to  have  in  every  parish,  or  part  of  the  shire,  as  near  as  may  be,  some 
one  or  more  honest  men  secretly  instructed,  to  give  information  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  amongst  or  about  them."§  This  attempt  to 
introduce  the  spy-system  was  ineffectual,  and  in  1557  a  commission  was 
issued  to  the  bishops  of  London  and  Ely,  with  other  ecclesiastics  and 
many  laymen,  by  which  any  three  were  empowered  to  search  after  all 
heresies,  and  the  sellers  and  readers  of  heretical  books.     They  were  to  call 
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Wore  them  what  witnesses  they  pleased,  and  compel  them  to  swear,  so  as 
to  discover  the  heresies  and  offences  thus  to  be  hunted  oat* 

From  the  28th  of  April,  1554,  when  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  had 
been  condemned  as  obstinate  heretics,  they  had  remained  in  prison  at 
Oxford.  In  September,  1555,  a  court  was  held  under  the  papal  authority 
at  Oxford,  far  what  was  called  their  trial.  Ridley  and  Latimer  were 
brought  before  the  commissioners,  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Gloucester,  and 
Bristol,  to  answer  to  certain  articles.  The  next  day,  a  solemn  session  was 
held  at  St.  Mary's  Church — solemn  as  far  as  thrones  and  cloth  of  tissue 
could  impart  solemnity  to  a  proceeding  which  was  a  mockery  of  justice,  in 
refusing  to  hear  the  accused.  They  had  only  to  hear  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced ;  to  be  degraded ;  to  be  burnt.  Stripped  of  his  prison-dress,  tho 
aged  lAtimer — the  bent  old  man,  "stood  bolt  upright,"  and  said,  "Be 
of  good  comfort,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man  !  We  shall  this  day 
light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  shall  never  be  put 
out."  When  Cranmer  came  before  the  commissioners,  ho  was  cited  to 
appear  at  Rome  within  eighty  days,  there  to  answer  the  charges  against 
him.  There  were  prison-walls  between  him  and  Rome,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  time  he  was  declared  contumacious.  Gardiner  had  died  in  November. 
Bonner  and  Thirlby  were  appointed  to  degrade  the  archbishop.  Bonner 
was  brutal;  Thirlby  wept.  The  courage  of  Cranmer  was  never  very 
strong.  He  signed  papers  of  recantation,  under  false  promises  of  pardon. 
But  at  the  last  a  better  spirit— an  inspiration — came  over  the  fallen  man — 
to  make  his  final  glory  even  greater  for  his  temporary  abasement .  On  the 
21st  of  March,  the  morning  being  rainy,  the  sermon  which  was  appointed  to 
be  preached  at  the  stake,  was  preached  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  After  the 
sermon  Cranmer  prayed  aloud,  and  then  addressed  an  exhortation,  which 
concluded  with  these  words : — "  And  now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that 
troubleth  my  conscience  more  than  any  other  thing  that  ever  I  said  or  did 
in  my  life :  and  that  is,  the  setting  abroad  of  writings  contrary  to  the 
truth.  Which  here  now  I  renounce  and  refuse,  as  things  written  with  my 
hand,  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for 
fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life,  if  it  might  be :  and  that  is,  all  such 
bills  which  I  have  written  or  signed  with  mine  own  hand,  since  my  degra- 
dation :  wherein  I  have  written  many  things  untrue.  And  forasmuch  as 
my  hand  offendod  in  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  therefore  my  hand 
shall  first  be  punished  therefore  :  for  if  I  may  come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  be 
first  burned.  And  as  for  the  pope,  I  refuse  him,  as  Christ's  enemy  and 
antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine."  "  Coming  to  the  stake  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  and  willing  mind,"  he  was  true  to  his  word.  "  Fire 
being  now  put  to  him,  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and  thrust  it  into 
the  flame,  and  held  it  there  a  good  space,  before  the  fire  came  to  any  other 
part  of  his  body ;  where  his  hand  was  seen  of  every  man  sensibly  burning, 
crying  with  a  loud  voice,  '  This  hand  hath  offended.'  As  soon  as  the  fire 
got  up,  he  was  very  soon  dead,  never  stirring  or  crying  all  the  while."+ 


•  Burnet,  "  Kecordi,"  No.  M. 
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The  day  after  the  murder  of  Cranmer,  cardinal  Pole  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ;  and  he  then  assumed  the  public  functions  of  the 
papal  legate. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  "  the  king's  grace  took  his  journey  toward 
Dover,  and  with  a  great  company."  Philip  reached  Calais  on  the  4th  of 
September.  His  sojourn  in  England  had  not  been  an  agreeable  one  to 
him.  The  parliament  would  not  consent  to  his  being  crowned  as  king  of 
England.  He  was  obnoxious  to  the  people  ;  although  he  maintained  his 
state  without  being  a  burthen  upon  the  English  revenue ;  and  scattered 
his  money  with  a  liberal  hand.  Mary  wept  over  his  departure,  but  was 
somewhat  consoled  by  his  promise  to  return  in  the  spring.  He  returned 
not  to  England  till  March,  1557.  Philip  was  called  to  a  destiny  more 
suited  to  his  proud  and  ambitious  nature,  than  to  be  the  unequal  par- 
taker of  sovereign  power  over  a  jealous  insular  people.  On  the  25th  of 
October,  1555,  Charles  V.,  in  a  solemn  assembly  at  Brussels,  although 
only  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  resigned 
the  sceptres  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Spain  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Estremadura. 

The  absence  of  Philip  from  England  probably  caused  the  parliament, 
which  assembled  on  the  21st  of  October,  1555,  to  dare  some  opposition  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  crown.  There  were  certain  limits  beyond  which 
the  most  strenuous  Romanists  were  not  willing  to  go.  In  1555  Julius  III. 
was  succeeded  by  Paul  IV.  This  furious  zealot  endeavoured  most  unwisely 
to  assert  his  spiritual  supremacy,  by  proclaiming  to  the  English  ambas- 
sadors, "the  restitution  of  the  lands  of  the  Church  to  be  an  indispensable 
duty,  the  neglect  of  which  would  draw  upon  the  culprit  the  penalty  of 
eternal  damnation.  He  also  tried  to  re-establish  the  collection  of  the 
Peter's  pence."  *  Mary  was  herself  ready  to  yield  to  the  first  thunders  of 
the  Vatican ;  and  caused  some  of  the  lay-nobility  to  be  sounded  upon 
this  very  delicate  question.  The  answer  was,  "that  they  would  never 
part  with  their  abbey-lands,  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  wear  a  sword  by 
their  sides." 

There  were  at  this  time  constant  disquietudes  and  suspicions  associated 
with  the  fact  that,  however  prudent  was  the  princess  Elizabeth,  she  was 
the  hope  of  those  both  abroad  and  at  home  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  government  Some  young  men  of  good  family  had  con- 
ceived the  project  of  assembling  together  the  English  exiles  of  Germany 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  to  free  England  from  the  Roman  pontiff 
and  the  Spanish  king.  Mary  was  to  be  sent  to  Spain;  and  Elizabeth 
placed  on  the  throne.  The  chief  leader,  Henry  Dudley,  had  obtained 
some  encouragement  from  the  French  ambassador  in  London ;  and  had 
been  courteously  received  by  the  French  king.  Money  was  to  be  got  to 
raise  soldiers ;  and  a  bold  device  was  set  on  foot,  which  none  but  the  most 
sanguine  of  men  would  have  ventured  upon.  In  the  office  of  the  receipt 
of  Exchequer  at  Westminster,  there  were  bars  of  Spanish  silver  lying  idle 
in  chests,  to  the  value  of  50,0001.  Three  of  the  conspirators  were  enabled 
to  obtain  access  to  these  precious  chests.    A  ship  was  hired  to  carry  off 

•  Ranke,  "  Hlatory  of  the  Popes." 
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the  spoil ;  the  searcher  at  Gr&vesend  was  bribed  to  let  it  pass ;  and  th* 
" great  bullion  robbery"  might  hare  been  accomplished,  had  not  Thomas 
White,  one  of  the  confederates,  revealed  the  scheme  to  the  government.  On 
the  18th  of  March,  1556,  about  twenty  of  the  accused  were  conveyed  to 
the  Tower.  Throgmorton,  a  connection  of  the  man  whose  acquittal  had 
made  him  famous,  and  Uvedale,  were  first  tried.  They  were  convicted ; 
and  suffered  the  death  of  traitors  on  the  28th  of  April.  Eight  others 
were  executed  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Lord  Bray  was  confined  many 
months  on  suspicion  ;  but  was  finally  released.  Others  were  pardoned. 
Elizabeth  was  again  questioned  by  an  agent  of  the  Council,  and  was 
written  to  by  her  sister ;  *'  whereat  she  wrote  a  well-penned  letter,"  dated 
the  beginning  of  August,  utterly  detesting  and  disclaiming  the  rebellion 
and  its  actors.* 

In  March,  1557,  Philip  returned  to  England.  France  and  Spain  were 
on  the  brink  of  open  war.  Paul  IV.  had  conceived  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  renewing  the  attempt  of  Julius  II.  to  throw  off  the  predominant 
power  of  Spain.  He  wanted  to  accomplish  his  wishes  by  an  alliance  with 
France ;  he  would  place  French  princes  on  the  thrones  of  Milan  and 
Naples.  Philip  came  to  England  to  urge  a  declaration  of  war  against 
France.  There  were  grievances  in  the  alleged  encouragement  which  had 
been  given  in  Wyat's  rebellion;  and  in  the  lukewarmness  with  which 
Henry  II.  met  queen  Mary's  desire  that  he  should  afford  her  the  means 
of  vengeance  upon  the  exiles  for  religion  who  took  shelter  in  France.  The 
most  recent  complaint  was,  that  France  had  connived  at  the  equipment  of 
a  force  by  Thomas  Stafford,  a  refugee,  who  had  invaded  England  with 
thirty-two  followers,  and  had  surprised  Scarborough  castle.  Stafford  and 
his  band  were  soon  made  prisoners ;  and  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
and  three  of  his  followers  hanged,  on  the  25th  of  May.  Seizing  upon  this 
absurd  attempt  as  a  ground  of  quarrel,  war  was  declared  against  France 
on  the  7th  of  June ;  and  Philip  quitted  the  country  on  the  6th  of  July, 
never  to  return. 

An  English  force  of  four  thousand  infantry,  a  thousand  cavalry,  and 
two  thousand  pioneers,  joined  the  Spanish  army  on  the  Flemish  frontier. 
That  army  was  partly  composed  of  German  mercenaries.  The  Spanish 
cavaliers  were  there ;  and  the  Burgundian  lances.  The  army  was  com- 
manded by  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  aspired  to  the 
hand  of  Elizabeth.  Philip  earnestly  seconded  his  suit,  but  Mary,  wisely 
and  kindly,  would  not  put  a  constraint  upon  her  sister's  inclinations.  The 
duke  of  Savoy,  though  young,  was  an  experienced  soldier,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  commence  the  campaign  by  investing  St.  Quentin,  a  frontier 
town  of  Picardy.  The  defence  of  this  fortress  was  undertaken  by  Coligni, 
the  admiral  of  France.  Montmorency,  the  constable,  had  the  command 
of  the  French  army.  The  garrison  was  almost  reduced  to  extremity — 
when  Montmorency,  on  the  10th  of  August,  arrived  with  his  whale  force. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  determined  on  battle.  The  issue  was  the  most  unfor- 
tunate for  France  since  the  fatal  day  of  Agincourt  The  French  slain 
amounted,  according  to  some  accounts,  to  six  thousand ;  and  the  prisoners 
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were  equally  numerous.  Amongst  them  was  the  veteran  Montmorency. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  Philip  came  to  the  camp.  Bold  advisers  coun- 
selled a  march  to  Paris.  The  cautious  king  was  satisfied  to  press  on  the 
siege  of  St.  Quentin.  The  defence  which  Coligni  made  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  firmness  and  bravery.  The  place  was  taken 
by  storm,  amidst  horrors  which  belong  to  such  scenes  at  all  times,  but 
which  were  doubled  by  the  rapacity  of  troops  who  fought  even  with  each 
other  for  the  greatest  share  of  the  pillage.  After  a  few  trifling  successes, 
the  army  of  Philip  was  broken  up. 

The  war  between  England  and  France  produced  hostilities  between 
England  and  Scotland.    Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen  dowager  and  regent  of 
Scotland,  was  incited  by  the  French  king  to  invade  England.    The  dispo- 
sition to  hostilities  was  accompanied  by  a  furious  outbreak  of  the  Scottish 
borderers.    They  were  driven  back.    The  alliance  between  France  and 
Scotland  was  completed,  in  the  autumn  of  1558,  by  the  marriage  between 
the  Dauphin  and  the  young  queen  Mary,  which  was  solemnised  at  Paris, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.    The  duke  of  Guise,  the  uncle  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  at  the  beginning  of  1558,  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  to  avenge  the  misfortune  of  St.  Quentin.     The  project  committed  to 
his  execution  was  a  bold  and  patriotic  one — to  drive  the  English  from  their 
last  stronghold  in  France.    Calais,  over  whose  walls  a  foreign  flag  had 
been  waving  for  two  centuries,  was  considered  by  the  English  government 
as  an  indispensable  key  to  the  continent — a  possession  that  it  would  be 
not  only  a  disgrace  to  lose,  but  a  national  calamity.    The  duke  of  Guise 
commenced  his  attack  on  the  2nd  of  January.    On  the  7th  the  town  capi- 
tulated.    Lord  Wentworth,  the  governor,  and  fifty  others,  remained  as 
prisoners.    The  English  inhabitants,  about  four  thousand,  were  ejected 
from  the  home  which  they  had  so  long  colonised,  but  without  any  exercise 
of  cruelty.     Within  the  marches  of  Calais  the  English  held  the  two  small 
fortresses  of  Guisnes  and  Hammes.     Guisnes  was  defended  with  obstinate 
courage  by  lord  Grey,  and  did  not  surrender  till  the  20th  of  January. 
His  loss  amounted  to  eight  hundred  men.     From  Hammes  the  TfagKA 
garrison  made  their  escape  by  night     In  the  midst  of  the  national  irrita- 
tion at  this  great  discomfiture,  the  parliament  assembled  on  the  20th  of 
January.     The  chief  business  was  that  of  granting  a  subsidy  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  French  king  and  the  Scots.    The  forces  of  the  country 
were  probably  never  in  a  less  efficient  state.     The  greater  portion  of  the 
reign  of  Mary  had  been  spent  in  persecution,  and  in  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  conspirators.    The  nation  was  out  of  heart,  thoroughly 
hating  the  Spanish  alliance,  and  almost  ready  to  welcome  a  French  or 
Scottish  invasion,  if  it  were  to  drive  out  a  weak  and  cruel  government 
The  subsidy  granted  by  the  clergy  and  laity  was  employed  in  fitting  out  a 
fleet,  to  co-operate  with  a  squadron  of  king  Philip  in  laying  waste  the 
French  coast.    The  English  ships  were  under  the  command  of  the  high 
admiral,  lord  Clinton.    Their  success,  if  success  it  could  be  called,  was  of 
the  most  paltry  nature.    There  was  nothing  accomplished  which  could  be 
held  to  redeem  the  disgrace  of  Calais.    In  October,  1558,  queen  Mary  was 
dying  of  the  dropsy,  with  which  she  had  been  long  afflicted.    When  she 
became  so  ill,  that  it  was  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  succession, 
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Hary  showed  no  displeasure,  bat  the  contrary,  at  the  proposal  that  Eliza- 
beth should  be  declared  her  successor.    On  the  17th  the  queen  was  no 
more.     She  is  stated  to  have  said,  "  When  I  die,  Calais  will  be  found 
written  on  my  heart" 

On  the  17th  of  Noyember,  1558,  the  day  of  her  half-sister's  death, 
Elizabeth  was  proclaimed  queen  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council.    At  her 
accession  she  made  a  speech  to  the  council,  in  which  she  required  their 
assistance ;  "  that  I  with  my  ruling,  and  you  with  your  service,  may  make 
a  good  account  to  Almighty  God,  and  leave  some  comfort  to  our  posterity 
in  earth. "  #  Upon  Elizabeth's  entry  into  London  on  the  24th  of  November, 
all  prisoners  confined  for  religions  opinions  were  released.     On  Christmas- 
day  the  queen  refused  to  hear  mass ;  and  this  decided  expression  of 
Elizabeth's  personal  opinions  was  followed,  two  days  after,  by  a  proclama- 
tion forbidding  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  and  all  unlicensed  preaching. 
It  was  also  ordered  that  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,   and  the  Litany,  should  be  used  in 
English. 

According  to  the  custom  of  sovereign  princes  Elizabeth  despatched 
messengers  to  the  various  European  courts  announcing   her  accession. 
Amongst  these  the  pope  was  included.    The  arrogant  Paul  IT.  replied  to 
Elizabeth's  message,  that  it  was  great  boldness  in  her  to  assume  the 
crown  without  his  consent,  and  that  she  must  submit  all  her  claims  to  his 
decision.     Philip  of  Spain  proposed  himself  as  Elizabeth's  husband  within 
a  month  alter  her  accession.    The  queen  told  his  ambassador  that  she 
could  take  no  step  without  consulting  her  parliament.    The  two  houses 
met  on  the  21st  of  January,  six  days  after  the  queen's  coronation.    On 
the  10th  of  February  the  Commons  waited  upon  Elizabeth  with  an  address 
that  she  would  vouchsafe  some  match  capable  of  supplying  heirs  to  her 
royal  virtues  and  dominions.      She  then  declared  her  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  marriage.     "Concerning  the  substance  of  your  suit,  since  my 
years  of  understanding,  since  I  was  first  able  to  take  consideration  of 
myself,  I  have  hitherto  made  choice  of  a  single  life,  which  hath  best,  I 
assure  you,  contented  me,  and,  I  trust,  hath  been  most  acceptable  to 
'God.  .....  So  constant  have  1  always  continued  in  this  determination 

— albeit,  my  words  and  my  youth  may  happily  seem  hardly  to  agree — that 
it  is  most  true  I  stand  now  free  from  any  other  meaning.'1    But  "in  case 

it  shall  please  God  hereafter  to  change  my  purpose I  assure  you 

I  will  never  conclude  anything  in  that  matter  which  shall  be  hurtful  to  the 
realm,  for  the  preservation  and  prosperity  whereof  as  a  loving  mother  I 

will  never  spare  to  spend  my  life And  albeit  it  shall  please  God 

that  I  still  persevere  in  a  virgin's  state,  yet  yon  must  not  fear  but  he  will 
so  work,  both  in  my  heart  and  in  your  wisdom,  that  provision  shall  be 
made,  in  convenient  time,  whereby  the  realm  shall  not  remain  destitute  of 
an  heir  who  may  be  a  fit  governor Ab  for  me,  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient that  a  marble  shall  declare  that  a  queen,  having  lived  and  reigned  so 
many  years,  died  a  virgin. " 
The  pageants  during  the  progress  of  the  queen  from  the  Tower  to  West- 
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minster,  on  tbo  14th  of  January,  previous  to  her  coronation  on  the  15th, 
were  of  the  most  gorgeous  description.  The  demeanour  of  Elizabeth  on 
that  occasion  proved  that  she  felt  that  her  strong  hold  upon  power  was  to 
be  found  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  She  was  the  first  sovereign  of 
England  that  built  up  dominion  on  so  broad  a  foundation.  She  desired  to 
be  loved  and  obeyed  by  a  People,  and  not  by  a  class.  She  and  her  wise 
advisers  had  taken  their  resolution  to  abide  by  Protestantism,  with  a  con- 
viction that  the  English  were  a  people  unsuited  for  burnings  and  inquisi- 
tions. The  determination  was  not  to  be  carried  out  without  danger  and 
difficulty  ;  but  the  affections  of  the  People  would  make  that  easy  which 
would  have  been  impossible  to  a  selfish  despotism.  Cecil  was  the  chief 
adviser  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  the  first  person  sworn  of  her  privy  council ; 
and  to  his  sagacity  must  be  attributed  the  comprehensive  view  which  was 
taken  of  the  whole  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  During 
the  reign  of  Mary,  this  retired  secretary  of  Edward  VI. ,  who  had  been  so 
sound  a  Protestant,  was  one  of  those  who  outwardly  conformed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  though  unlike  Paget,  Petre,  and  others  of 
Edward's  counsellors,  he  held  no  office.  But  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  cardinal  Pole  ;  and  he  lived  in  affluence  and  security.  He  was  held 
by  the  Romanists  to  have  "  the  character  of  a  prudent  and  virtuous  man, 
although  a  heretic."  When  Cecil  was  called  to  the  councils  of  Elizabeth 
he  was  prepared  with  the  whole  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  Protestantism. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cecil— a  lawyer  who  had  filled 
no  important  office,  and  had  attained  no  great  distinction— was  appointed 
lord-keeper.  He  opened  the  session  of  parliament  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1559,  with  a  speech  of  which  the  moderation  was  the  most  remarkable 
feature.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  of  moderation  that  the  parliament, 
though  decidedly  Protestant,  proceeded  to  establish  the  great  religious 
change  by  statute  law.  The  first  statute  is  called  "an  Act  restoring  to 
the  Crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  state  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual, 
and  abolishing  all  foreign  power  repugnant  to  the  same."  Two  temporal 
lords,  the  archbishop  of  York,  eight  bishops,  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster, 
opposed  this  bill.  In  the  Act  against  foreign  jurisdiction,  the  Statute  for 
receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  in  both  kinds  was  restored ;  and  the 
Statute  of  Philip  and  Mary  for  reviving  the  old  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
heresies  was  repealed.  The  penalties  against  persons  maintaining  the 
authority  of  any  foreign  prince  or  prelate  were,  under  the  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
fino  and  imprisonment  for  a  first  offence ;  the  incurring  a  premunire  for  the 
second ;  and  death  for  a  third,  as  in  cases  of  high  treason.  By  this  law  it 
was  provided  that  the  commissioners  who  might  be  appointed  by  the  crown 
to  exercise  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  were  not  to  adjudge 
matters  to  be  heresy,  but  such  as  had  been  decided  to  be  so  by  the  Holy 
Scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  General  Councils.  Care  was  also  taken, 
under  the  Act  which  was  passed  "for  the  uniformity  of  Common  Prayer" 
to  omit  from  the  Service  book  of  Edward  VI.,  the  offensive  passage  in  the 
liturgy,  praying  for  deliverance  "from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his 
detestable  enormities."  This  Act  absolutely  interdicted  the  celebration  of 
the  Catholic  rites,  even  in  private ;  and  rendered  all  persons  who  should 
absent  themselves  from  church,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  liable  to  a  fine 
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of  one  shilling.  Nine  prelates  and  nine  temporal  peers  voted  against  the 
Statute.  In  the  Commons  there  was  only  one  dissentient  Many  Roman 
Catholics  went  into  exile,  to  avoid  imprisonment  under  the  authority  of 
the  Court  of  High  Commission.  Disregarding  a  warning  from  the  queen, 
the  clergy  in  convocation  set  forth  a  document  asserting  tho  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  the  real  presence  in  the  Sacrament,  and  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  church  to  treat  of  doctrine  and  regulate  public  worship.  A  solemn 
disputation,  the  lord-keeper  presiding,  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines,  which  only  produced  mutual 
irritation.  The  new  statutes  for  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  English  liturgy,  came  into  operation  on  Midsummer-day,  1559. 
Fifteen  bishops  refused  the  oath  ;  and  resigned  their  sees,  or  were  deprived. 
There  were  ten  vacant  sees.  Only  two  bishops  conformed.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  beneficed  clergy  surrendered  their  livings.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  Matthew  Parker  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  the  consecration  of  four  other  bishops,  who  had  been 
exiles  in  the  time  of  Mary. 

A  peace  with  France  was  concluded  in  April,  1559,  in  which  the  resto- 
ration of  Calais  was  postponed  for  eight  years,  under  a  condition  that  if 
either  party  acted  in  contravention  of  the  treaty,  all  claim  to  the  dis- 
puted territory  should  be  forfeited.  Scotland  was  included  in  this  peace. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  were  now  free  to  pursue 
their  plans  for  the  extermination  of  heretics ;  and  their  friendship  was 
completed  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Elizabeth,  tho  daughter  of 
Henry.  The  duke  of  Alva  officiated  as  his  sovereign's  proxy.  In  the 
tournaments  which  followed  this  wedding,  the  French  king  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  the  lance  of  Montgomery,  a  young  Scottish  noble.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  who  became  Francis  II.  Mary  Stuart 
was  now  queen  of  France.  She  was  the  next  heiress  to  the  throne  of 
England.  A  pretence  was  set  up  that  Elizabeth's  claim  having  been 
rejected  by  the  pope,  the  queen  of  France  and  Scotland  was  now  also  the 
lawful  queen  of  England.  These  pretensions  were  stimulated  by  Mary's 
ambitious  relatives  of  the  house  of  Guise  ;  and  they  became  the  foundation 
of  that  hostility  which  was  the  cause  of  so  much  disquiet  to  Elizabeth,  and 
of  such  dire  calamity  to  Mary. 

The  character  and  position  of  Elizabeth  very  soon  placed  her  at  tho 
head  of  the  Protestant  party  of  Europe ;  and  her  whole  reign  must  be 
viewed  with  reference  to  this  leadership.  There  was  a  battle  for  life  and 
death  going  on  in  Europe,  and  England  was  joined  in  the  battle  with  the 
weaker  numerical  party.  The  great  leader  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
was  Philip.  With  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits,  the  papal  power  had  a 
devoted  army  at  its  command,  every  member  of  which  was  prepared  to 
extinguish  heresy  by  force  or  by  cunning.  From  the  time  when  the  eccle- 
siastical policy  of  the  government  of  Elizabeth  was  folly  manifest,  tho 
affairs  of  Scotland  became  all-important  to  England.  At  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  connection  of  the  house  of  Guise  with  the  queen 
of  Scotland — a  house  determined  to  oppose  Protestantism  by  the  most 
violent  proceedings — made  the  watchfulness  and  even  hostile  interven- 
tion of  England  a  measure  of  self-defence.     Although  the  foolish  demon- 
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strations  of  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the  part  of  the 
queen  of  Scotland  had  been  disavowed  by  the  French  minister,  that 
claim  was  not  allowed  to  sleep  by  the  bigoted  uncles  of  Mary.  In  1559 
a  great  seal  was  sent  to  Scotland,  on  which  were  engraved  the  arms 
of  France,  Scotland,  and  England.  After  the  peace  of  1559,  the  regent, 
the  mother  of  Mary,  was  won  over  to  the  designs  of  the  house  of  Guiso 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Europe, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  for  putting  down  tho  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  and  eventually  for  removing  Elizabeth  from  the  throne  of 
England.  She  boldly  issued  a  proclamation  for  conformity  of  religion  ; 
in  which  all  persons  were  commanded  to  resort  daily  to  mass  and  con- 
fession. At  this  juncture  John  Knox  arrived  in  Scotland.  During  an 
absence  of  two  years  the  doctrines  which  he  had  boldly  preached  in  the 
face  of  danger  had  made  extraordinary  progress ;  although  in  many  places 
the  ascendancy  was  still  with  the  tt/miiqb  party.  Within  a  week  of  his 
arrival,  under  the  excitement  produced  by  his  vehement  oratory  operating 
upon  the  indignation  caused  by  the  regent's  hostility,  there  was  an  out- 
burst of  popular  fury  at  Perth,  when  the  religious  houses  of  the  Grey 
Friars  and  Carthusians  were  devastated  and  plundered.  The  struggle 
appeared  likely  to  end  in  bloodshed ;  for  an  army  was  assembled  on  either 
side.  But  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  Knox  denounced  as  only 
intended  to  deceive.  Tranquillity  was  not  long  preserved.  After  various 
acts  of  violence,  the  reformers  having  obtained  possession  of  Perth,  tho 
army  of  the  Congregation  entered  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  of  June. 

The  great  object  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  was  to  mak 
a  firm  alliance  with  England.  They  gave  repeated  assurance  to  the  minis- 
ters of  Elizabeth  that  their  design  did  not  contemplate  sedition  or  rebellion 
against  any  lawful  authority.  Cecil  gave  them  vague  promises  of  support 
if  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  should  arise.  A  convention  was  concluded 
between  the  regent  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation ;  but  neither  party 
trusted  to  any  enduring  tranquillity.  At  last  Elizabeth  rendered  some 
secret  assistance  ;  and  the  Guises  sent  a  force  of  a  thousand  Frenchmen  to 
Scotland,  who  disembarked  at  Leith.  The  regent  then  entrenched  and 
fortified  that  port,  against  which  proceeding  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation 
prematurely  remonstrated.  At  length  they  made  a  decided  demonstration 
of  war.  On  the  15th  of  October  they  marched  into  Edinburgh  with  a  force 
of  twelve  thousand  men ;  and  the  regent  retired  to  her  stronghold  of  Leith. 
The  army  of  the  Congregation,  ill-disciplined  and  composed  of  vassals  who 
would  not  remain  long  in  the  field,  was  defeated  in  an  assault  upon  Leith  ; 
and  the  capital  was  again  occupied  by  the  royal  forces.  The  castle  of 
Edinburgh  was,  nevertheless,  held  by  the  reformers,  the  governor  refusing 
to  surrender  it  unless  under  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  who  had  com- 
mitted it  to  his  charge.  Elizabeth  at  last  consented  to  render  real  and 
open  assistance  to  the.  reformers.  In  January,  1560,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Berwick,  in  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  agreed  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Congregation,  that  Elizabeth  should  send  assistance,  and 
that  she  would  support  the  confederated  lords,  whilst  they  recognised  Mary 
as  their  queen,  and  maintained  the  rights  of  the  crown.  They  stipulated 
that  they  would  not  sanction  any  other  union  of  Scotland  with  France  than 
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then  existed,  and,  if  England  should  be  attacked  by  France,  would  furnish 
an  auxiliary  force  of  four  thousand  men.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  1560,  lord 
Grey  entered  Scotland  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  horse  and  six  thou- 
sand foot,  and  was  joined  at  Preston  by  the  army  of  the  Congregation, 
to  the  number  of  eight  thousand.  The  Scottish  and  English  army  marched 
on  to  Leith.  The  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  William  Winter, 
had  entered  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  the  end  of  January.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland  the  French  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  league,  by  which 
the  clans  and  men  of  the  isles  had  engaged  to  uphold  the  Romish  faith  and 
the  French  authority.  The  siege  of  Leith  commenced.  At  this  crisis  the 
queen-regent  became  dangerously  ill ;  and  at  an  interview  which  she 
requested  with  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  at  Edinburgh,  she  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  differences  which  had  led  to  such  extremities ;  and 
exhorted  them  to  send  both  the  French  and  English  troops  out  of  the  king- 
dom. She  died  on  the  10th  of  June.  Leith  was  defended  by  the  French 
troops  with  great  bravery  ;  and  the  siege  went  slowly  on.  The  garrison 
had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  when  the  town  was  at  last  sur- 
rendered, after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  pacification. 

The  peace  which  put  an  end  to  this  brief  period  of  English  warfare  in 
Scotland,  was  concluded  at  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  England  had  been  managed  with  remarkable  skill  by 
Cecil.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  French  commissioners  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  which  had  been  assumed 
by  the  king  and  queen  of  France  ;  and  he  obtained  a  complete  recognition 
of  the  liberty  of  conscience  for  which  the  reformers  had  taken  up  arms. 
The  Congregation  were  to  be  secured  by  an  act  of  oblivion ;  a  general  peace 
and  reconciliation  were  to  take  place  amongst  the  nobility  and  subjects  of 
the  land,  including  the  reformers  and  the  adherents  to  the  ancient  faith  ;  a 
Council  was  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  the  queen,  of  whom 
Mary  was  to  appoint  seven,  and  the  estates  five ;  all  foreign  troops  were  to 
quit  the  country  ;  and  a  parliament  was  to  be  held  in  August.  In  this 
treaty  no  express  recognition  of  the  reformed  worship  was  introduced ;  and 
the  bishops  and  other  churchmen  who  had  received  injuries,  were  to  be 
redressed.  The  treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  so  unpalatable  to  the  house  of 
Guise,  that  for  nearly  a  year  the  queen  of  Scotland  refused  to  ratify  it. 
The  estates  of  the  kingdom,  however,  assembled,  at  the  time  stipulated  bj 
the  treaty,  without  receiving  any  commission  from  their  queen.  It  was 
held  that  the  express  words  of  the  "treaty  provided  that  such  a  meeting  oi 
the  estates  should  be  lawful  without  being  so  convoked. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  estates  was  to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
founded  on  the  reformed  doctrines  as  received  by  Calvin.  The  opposition 
of  the  bishops  and  other  Romanists  was  useless.  The  Confession  of  Faith 
was  followed  by  three  Acts  -.—The  first  abolished  the  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope  in  Scotland ;  the  second  repealed  all  statutes  in  favour  of  the 
Romish  church  ;  and  the  third  provided  that  all  who  should  say  mass,  or 
hear  mass,  should  incur  confiscation  of  goods  for  the  first  offence,  banish- 
ment for  the  second,  and  death  for  the  third.  The  proceedings  in  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  necessarily  gave  offence  to  queen  Mary,  and  she 
again  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh. 
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On  the  6th  of  December,  1560,  Francis  II.,  the  young  king  of  /ranee, 
died,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  months.  Mary  appears  very  soon  to  have 
determined  upon  a  return  to  Scotland ;  hoping,  by  previous  negotiation, 
to  have  won  over  her  subjects  to  a  willing  obedience.  She  was  admirably 
fitted  by  her  beauty,  her  winning  manners,  and  her  acute  intellect,  to  ob- 
tain the  homage  of  all  hearts,  could  she  have  resolved  to  separate  herself 
from  the  policy  of  her  family.  The  lord  James  Murray,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  James  V.,  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Mary.  He  was  the  chief 
leader  of  the  Congregation,  and  was  intrusted  with  full  powers  to  request 
his  sister  to  return  home,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  foreign  force,  in  which  case 
she  might  repose  with  confidence  upon  the  loyalty  of  her  subjects.  Murray 
wisely  and  bravely  stipulated,  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
reformed  ministers,  that  Mary  should  be  left  free  to  the  private  exercise  of 
her  own  religion.  After  the  death  of  Francis,  Elizabeth  also  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  condole  with  her  ;  to  assure  her  of  the  desire  of  England  to 
remain  at  peace  ;  but  to  demand  her  confirmation  of  the  treaty  concluded 
by  her  commissioners  at  Edinburgh.  Again  Mary  refused  to  ratify  this 
treaty  till  she  had  returned  to  her  own  kingdom,  and  submitted  the 
matter  to  her  parliament.  The  most  unwise  pretension  of  Mary,  thus 
reasserted  by  this  refusal,  was  a  real  declaration  of  hostility,  affecting  the 
quiet  of  the  English  nation.  Elizabeth  refused  to  grant  the  Scottish  queen 
a  safe  conduct  either  on  her  voyage  to  Scotland,  or  should  she  land  in  the 
English  dominions.  The  queen  undoubtedly  acted  with  the  approval  of 
her  ministers,  who  could  not  forbear  to  look  with  apprehension  upon  the 
return  to  Scotland  of  one  so  opposed  to  their  general  policy.  Mary  was 
extremely  indignant  at  this  refusal  of  a  safe  conduct.  She  had  previously 
assured  the  English  ambassador  that  she  was  most  anxious  for  the  friend* 
ship  of  Elizabeth  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  told  Murray,  in  confidence, 
that  she  desired  to  have  the  amity  with  England  dissolved. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1561,  Mary  embarked  at  Calais  on  her  voyage 
to  Scotland,  and  landed  at  the  port  of  Leith  on  the  19th.  She  was  received 
by  a  deputation,  and  conducted  to  the  palace,  or  abbey,  of  Holyrood. 
Mean  hackneys,  wretchedly  caparisoned,  waited  her  arrival.  Under  the 
windows  of  Holyrood  the  citizens  sang  psalms  to  discordant  three-stringed 
rebecks,  which  kept  the  weary  queen  from  sleeping ;  and  tho  next  morning 
when  a  popish  priest  was  about  to  perform  mass  in  her  private  chapel,  he 
would  have  been  slain  by  the  master  of  Lindsay,  and  a  furious  multitude, 
had  not  Murray  placed  himself  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  and  maintained 
the  principle  for  which  he  had  contended,  that  the  queen  should  not  be 
molested  in  the  private  exercise  of  her  religion. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

In  1560,  the  wise  Council  of  Elizabeth  called  in  the  base  coin,  which 
depreciation  was  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  excessive 
dearness  of  commodities.  The  difficult  operation  of  restoring  the  current 
money  to  a  just  value  was  carried  through  successfully,  because  it  was  set 
aboat  boldly. 

When  Charles  IX,  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
France,  the  direction  of  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  and  the  cardinal  his  brother ;  who,  joined  in  interests  with  the  queen- 
mother,  were  naturally  opposed  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  headed  by  the 
prince  of  Cond4.  The  Guises  persecuted  the  Protestants  ;  the  other  party 
supported  them.  In  1561,  according  to  some  writers,  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  butchered  by  the  contending  factions.  The  Protestants,  al- 
though inferior  in  numbers,  fought  with  desperation ;  and  the  duke  of 
Guise  solicited  and  obtained  assistance  against  them  from  Philip  of  Spain. 
The  prince  of  Condi,  on  the  other  hand,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth, 
who,  after  some  attempts  at  mediation,  sent  a  force  of  three  thousand  men 
to  take  possession  of  Havre.  The  English  warlike  operations,  though  con- 
ducted with  great  bravery,  were  finally  unsuccessful.  The  Catholics  and 
Protestants  concluded  a  hollow  peace ;  and  at  length  both  parties  agreed 
in  determining  that  the  Englinh  should  hold  no  position  in  France.  The 
garrison  of  Havre  defended  themselves  for  two  months,  and  then  capitu- 
lated. They  were  released  without  ransom,  and  came  with  their  property 
to  London.  But  they  brought  with  them  the  pestilence  which  had  thinned 
their  ranks ;  and  the  French  Catholics  looked  upon  the  infliction  as  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  English  heretics.  In  1563,  the  parliament  again  met,  and 
a  statute  of  increased  rigour  was  passed  against  Papists.  In  this  year 
Edmund  and  Arthur  Pole  were  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  set  Mary  of 
Scotland  on  the  English  throne.  Their  associates  were  executed,  but  they 
wore  out  their  lives  as  prisoners  in  the  Tower  of  London.  At  this  time  it 
was  feared  by  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  and  their  fears  were  communi- 
cated to  the  English  court,  that  intrigues  were  going  forward  for  marrying 
Mary  to  some  foreign  prince  of  her  own  religion.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
queen  of  England  to  induce  Mary  to  marry  an  English  subject — "  some 
noble  person  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  having  the  qualities  and 
conditions  meet  for  such  an  alliance.  "*  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  the  younger 
son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  was  recommended.  Cecil,  at  the  end 
of  1564,  wrote :  "  I  see  the  queen's  majesty  very  desirous  to  have  my  lord 
of  Leicester  to  be  the  Scottish  queen's  husband ;  but  when  it  cometh  to 
the  conditions  which  are  demanded,  I  see  her  then  remiss  of  her  earnest- 
. n  +  • '  The  conditions  which  are  demanded  "  were  probably  such  as . 

*  Cecil's  Instructions  to  Randolph, 
t  Bins,  second  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  894. 
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beth  did  not  choose  to  bring  too  prominently  before  her  subjects.  She  had  a 
strong  dislike  even  to  hear  of  this  question  of  the  succession ;  and  said  that 
Maitland,  the  Scottish  minister,  was  always,  like  a  death-watch,  ringing 
her  knell  in  her  ears.  The  eagerness  of  Mary  for  the  recognition  of  her 
succession  to  the  English  throne,  and  the  reluctance  of  Elizabeth  to  grant 
it,  may  each  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Mary  was  the  instrument  of 
those  who  had  determined  to  eradicate  the  Reformed  religion,  and  that 
Elizabeth  was  equally  resolved  to  support  it.  The  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  with  Leicester  gradually  faded  away.  There  was  another  candi- 
date for  Mary's  hand,  ready  at  an  opportune  moment  Henry  Stuart, 
lord  Darnley,  was  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  by  the  daughter  of  Mar- 
garet Tudor,  queen  of  Scots,  who  had  married  the  earl  of  Angus  after  the 
death  of  her  royal  husband.  The  countess  of  Lennox  was  the  next  to  Mary 
in  hereditary  succession  to  the  English  crown.  The  earl  of  Lennox  had  long 
resided  in  England  as  an  exile,  and  in  1564,  having  returned  to  Scotland 
with  letters  from  Elizabeth  urging  the  reversal  of  his  attainder,  he  was 
finally  restored.  Then  came  his  countess  and  their  son  to  the  Scottish  court. 
Darnley  arrived  on  the  13th  of  February,  1565.  Within  two  months  an 
envoy  was  sent  by  Mary  to  desire  Elizabeth's  approval  of  her  marriage  with 
her  cousin.  That  assent  was  refused  by  the  Council  on  the  ground  that 
the  marriage  would  be  dangerous  to  the  Protestant  religion ; — Darnley 
having  manifested  a  decided  preference  for  the  Romish  party; — that  it 
would  strengthen  the  league  of  Catholic  princes  which  was  now  organizing  ; 
and  that  Mary  not  yet  having  renounced  her  claim  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, this  marriage  would  more  imperil  Elizabeth's  title.  Darnley  was  a 
handsome  stripling  of  nineteen ;  Mary  was  in  her  twenty-third  year. 
They  were  married  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  Darnley  was  proclaimed  king 
the  same  day.  Cecil,  in  August,  1565,  wrote  thus  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador in  France : — "The  duke  [Chatelherault],  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Murray, 
and  Rothes,  with  sundry  barons,  are  joined  together,  not  to  allow  of  the 
marriage  otherwise  than  to  have  the  religion  established  by  law  ;  but  the 
queen  refuseth  in  this  sort — she  will  not  suffer  it  to  have  the  force  of  law, 
but  of  permission  to  every  man  to  live  according  to  his  conscience."  The 
great  minister  adds,  "  And  herewith  she  hath  retained  a  great  number  of 
Protestants  from  associating  openly  with  the  other."  The  Reformers  would 
not  accept  this  toleration,  and  they  rose  in  arms.  Murray  was  proclaimed 
a  rebeL  Elizabeth  sent  an  envoy  to  Mary,  to  endeavour  to  promote  her 
reconciliation  with  her  brother.  Mary  engaged  for  herself  and  her  husband 
that  they  would  attempt  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  queen  of  England ; 
but  she  required  that  the  English  crown  should  be  settled  by  Act  of  par- 
liament upon  herself  and  Darnley  ;  and  that  Elizabeth  should  afford  no 
countenance  to  Scottish  rebels.  Mary  showed  her  vigour  of  character  at 
this  crisis.  She  took  the  field  with  her  forces ;  and  headed  her  troops  with 
pistols  at  her  saddle-bow.  The  revolt  was  crushed  without  any  decisive 
contest.  The  Roman  see  had  sent  money  to  Mary ;  and  Philip  IL  had 
placed  twenty  thousand  crowns  in  the  hands  of  his  ambassador  at  London, 
to  be  employed  "with  secrecy  and  address,  in  the  support  of  the  Scottish 
queen  and  her  husband."  It  was  held  that  Murray  was  countenanced 
and   assisted  by  Elizabeth,   though   to   a  very  limited   extent.      But 
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Hurray  having  escaped  to  the  English  court,  the  queen  "spoke  very 
roundly  to  him  before  the  ambassadors,  that  whatsoever  the  world  said 
or  reported  of  her,  she  would  by  her  actions  let  it  appear,  that  she  would 
not,  for  the  price  of  a  world,  maintain  any  subject  in  any  disobedience 
against  a  prince."* 

In  the  declaration  of  the  banished  lords  to  the  English  government, 
they  complained  that  two  crafty  Italians,  David  Riccio  and  Francisco, 
with  other  unworthy  persons,  had  dispossessed  the  ancient  nobility  of 
their  place  in  the  queen's  council.  Riccio,  a  Milanese,  had  been  a  singer 
in  Mary's  service,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  office  of  her  private 
secretary.  He  had  soon  acquired  considerable  influence ;  had  been  assi- 
duous in  promoting  Darnley's  marriage  ;  and  when  Mary's  first  passionate 
love  for  that  weak  young  man  had  given  way  to  contempt  for  his  follies 
and  vices,  Riccio  became  her  chief  adviser  in  place  of  the  husband  she  had 
chosen.  ^Riccio  "was  on  good  grounds  suspected  to  be  a  pensioner  of 
Rome,nt  and  he  helped  to  induce  Mary  to  sign  the  "Bond"  which  had  been 
concluded,  under  the  auspices  of  Catherine  de  Medici  and  the  duke  of  Alva, 
for  tho  extermination  of  the  Protestants  in  Europe.  The  common  desire  for 
revenge  associated  Darnley  with  some  of  the  fierce  Scottish  nobles,  such 
as  Morton  and  Ruthven,  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  obnoxious 
secretary.  The  king  was  engaged  with  the  superior  Protestant  leaders,  in 
a  separate  bond  for  the  restoration  of  the  banished  lords,  upon  their  pro- 
mise to  support  him  and  to  give  him  the  crown-matrimonial.  They  were 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  this  alliance. 
Information  of  these  contracts  was  written  to  Cecil  from  Berwick,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  by  Bedford  and  Randolph.  They  added,  that  "persuasions" 
would  be  tried  with  the  queen ;  but  if  they  did  no  good,  "  they  propose 
to  proceed  we  know  not  in  what  sort "  This  political  revolution  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy  was  to  be  accomplished  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  which  the  Romanist  interests  would  have 
succeeded  in  confiscating  the  estates  of  Murray,  Rothes,  Grange,  and  the 
other  lords,  who  had  fled  to  England ;  and  probably  would  have  attempted 
the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  religion.  About  an  hour  after  sunset 
on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  March,  the  court  of  Holyrood  Palace  was  suddenly 
filled  with  armed  men,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  led  by  the 
earls  of  Morton  and  Lindsay.  The  king  and  lord  Ruthven  entered  the 
queen's  cabinet,  where  Mary,  lady  Argyle,  and  Riccio  were  sitting  at 
supper.  "David  took  the  queen  by  the  plaits  of  her  gown  and  put  himself 
behind  the  queen,  who-  would  gladly  have  saved  him  ;  but  the  king  having 
loosed  his  hands,  and  holding  her  in  his  arms,  David  was  thrust  out  of  the 
cabinet  through  the  bed-chamber  into  the  Chamber  of  Presence,"  where  he 
was  murdered.  "It  is  told  for  certain  that  the  king's  own  dagger  was 
left  sticking  in  him.  Whether  he  stroke  him  or  not  we  cannot  tell  for 
certain.  "$    Queen  Mary,  in  a  letter  to  her  ambassador  in  Paris,  says,  that 


*  Memorandum  of  Cecil,  in  Ranmnr,  p.  70. 
+  Tytler'B  Scotland,  vol.  rii.,  p.  19. 

I  Letter  from  Bedford  and  Bandolpa  to  toe  English  Coanoil.— ELUs,  first  serlca, 
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against  certain  of  her  nobility,  maintainors  of  her  authority,  who  were 
in  the  palace  at  the  time,  "the  enterprise  was  conspired  as  well  as 
for  David,"  These  were  Huntley  and  Bothwell,  who  escaped  by  ropes 
out  of  a  back  window ;  Athol,  Fleming,  Livingston,  Balfour,  and 
Melvil,  who  also  escaped.  The  next  day  Murray  arrived  in  Edinburgh. 
At  his  first  interview  with  Mary  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  great 
solicitude  for  her  welfare,  and  she  to  have  manifested  a  confidence  in 
his  affection.  This  reconcilement  was  very  transient.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  conspirators  against  Riccio  with  the  lords  who  had  returned  to  Scot* 
land,  strong  measures  were  determined  on  as  regarded  the  queen. 
But  in  a  few  days  Mary,  who  had  subdued  her  weak  huBband  to  her 
will,  persuaded  him  to  fly  with  her  at  midnight  to  Dunbar.  She  soon 
gathered  a  large  force  around  her;  and  marching  upon  Edinburgh, 
issued  writs  of  treason  against  Morton,  Ruthven,  and  others,  who  fled 
to  England.  Murray  denied  all  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Riccio ;  and 
Darnley  took  refuge  in  denouncing,  as  traitors  and  murderers,  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  associated. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1566,  Mary  gave  birth  to  the  son  who  was  after" 
wards  king  of  Scotland  and  of  England.  The  differences  between  the 
various  factions  now  began  to  be  composed.  Amicable  relations  with 
England  were  established.  Elizabeth  agreed  to  be  godmother  to  the  heir 
of  the  Scottish  throne,  and  sent  a  golden  font /or  his  baptism.  In 
November,  Mary  renewed  her  claim  to  have  a  parliamentary  recognition 
of  her  right  of  succession  to  the  English  crown.  The  parliament  which 
had  met  at  the  beginning  of  November,  had  begun  to  debate  about  this 
question.  Elizabeth  was  angry  at  the  discussion  of  the  matter ;  but  in 
her  instructions  to  Bedford,  who  was  to  be  present  at  the  baptism  of 
James,  she  had,  immediately  previous  to  receiving  Mary's  letter,  autho- 
rised him  to  declare  that  she  would  never  suffer  anything  to  be  done 
prejudicial  to  Mary's  right ;  but  required  that  she  should  confirm  so  much 
of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  as  regarded  Elizabeth's  rights.  Nothing  was 
done  to  complete  such  an  engagement. 

On  the  17th  of  December  the  baptism  of  the  infant  prince  took  place  at 
Stirling,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  Darnley,  although  living 
in  the  palace,  refused  to  attend  the  ceremony.  Between  himself  and  the 
queen  there  was  not  only  coldness  but  manifest  dislike.  A  remarkable 
man,  James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  had  now  become  Mary's  moat 
intimate  counsellor.  A  divorce  was  proposed  to  her  by  Bothwell,  Murray, 
and  others ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  upon  the  confession  of  Ormiston,  a 
confederate,  that  a  bond  for  the  murder  of  the  king  was  executed  at  the 
same  time  by  several  of  these  persons.  At  the  end  of  1566  Mary  had  con- 
sented to  pardon  Morton,  Lindsay,  and  others,  with  two  exceptions,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Riccio.  Darnley  dreaded  the  return 
of  the  fellow-conspirators  with  whom  he  had  broken  faith ;  and  he  abruptly 
left  the  court,  and  went  to  his  father,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  at  Glasgow. 
Morton,  one  of  the  pardoned  nobles,  returned  to  Scotland  early  in  January, 
1567.  Darnley  had  fallen  sick  of  a  disease  which  was  said  to  be  the  small- 
pox ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  January,  Mary  proceeded  to  Glasgow  to  visit  him. 
Some  explanation  took  place  between  them,  and  Darnley  agreed  to  attend  the 
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queen  to  CraigmiUar,  by  slow  journeys,  she  having  brought  a  litter  for  his 
conveyance.  The  plan  of  going  to  Craigmillar  was  changed,  and  Darnley  was 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  on  the  Slat  of  January.  Holyrood 
was  declared  to  be  unhealthy,  from  its  low  situation  ;  and  the  king  was 
taken  to  a  suburb  called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  where  the  duke  of  Chatelherault 
had  a  residence.  The  attendants  were  about  to  convey  Darnley  to  the 
duke's  mansion,  when  Mary  said  his  apartments  were  to  be  in  an  adjoining 
house,  to  which  she  conducted  him.  It  was  a  mean  building  belonging 
to  Robert  Balfour,  one  of  Bothwell's  dependants.  The  queen  daily  at- 
tended upon  Darnley.  Below  the  chamber  "where  he  slept  she  had  one 
prepared  for  herself.  On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February,  Mary  passed  much 
of  the  day  with  her  husband.  In  the  evening  she  went  to  Holyrood  to 
celebrate  a  wedding  in  her  household.  Bothwell  was*  present  at  the 
festivities  of  the  palace,  but  he  left  about  midnight.  Darnley  had  gone  to 
rest,  after  repeating  the  55th  Psalm,  his  page  being  in  his  bedroom.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th,  a  loud  explosion  roused  the  in- 
habitants of  Edinburgh,  and  the  terrified  citizens  soon  learnt  that  the  Kirk 
of  Field  had  been  blown  up  and  that  the  king  was  dead.  The  house 
was  completely  destroyed  ;  but  the  body  of  the  king  was  not  among  the 
ruins.  It  was  found  lying  under  a  tree  in  an  orchard,  about  eighty  yards 
from  the  house ;  and  the  body  of  his  page  was  lying  beside  him.  It 
appears  probable  that  Darnley  was  strangled  in  the  orchard,  as  he  hur- 
riedly attempted  to  escape,  and  that  his  page  shared  his  fate.  The  bodies 
of  four  of  his  servants  were  found  in  the  ruins.  Mary  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  event  by  Bothwell  and  Huntley,  two  of  the  conspirators,  and  she 
shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  as  one  lost  in  grief.  Two  days  elapsed 
before  any  public  steps  were  taken  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  this 
deed.  Then  a  proclamation  was  issued  offering  a  large  reward.  Placards 
were  soon  displayed  in  the  city  denouncing  Bothwell,  James  Balfour,  and 
others,  as  the  murderers.  Mary  removed  to  the  seat  of  lord  Beaton. 
Darnley  was  buried  with  great  privacy  ;  and  his  father  made  ineffectual 
solicitations  to  the  queen  that  she  should  take  steps  for  the  immediate 
apprehension  of  those  named  in  the  placards.  Bothwell  continued  about 
the  queen,  having  the  chief  management  of  public  affairs ;  and  the  Court  at 
Beaton  was  occupied  with  somewhat  ill-timed  amusements.  The  chief  nobles, 
including  Murray,  absented  themselves  from  Court,  as  if  in  disgust.  Mary 
received  from  Elizabeth  a  message  of  condolence  and  advice  ;  and  she  pro* 
mised  the  queen  of  England's  envoy  that  Bothwell  should  be  brought  to 
an  open  trial.  But  she  immediately  admitted  the  guilty  man  to  greater 
favour  than  ever ;  bestowed  upon  him  new  marks  of  her  confidence,  such 
as  the  custody  of  Edinburgh  castle ;  and  enabled  him  so  to  strengthen 
himself,  that  the  promised  trial  was  a  mockery  and  an  imposture.  No 
one  dared  to  accuse  the  man  who  commanded  all  the  military  power  of  the 
state.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  12th  of  April.  Edinburgh  was  wholly 
in  the  power  of  Bothwell  Lennox  was  commanded  to  enter  the  city  with 
no  more  than  six  attendants,  and  he  naturally  shrank  from  the  danger 
that  seemed  imminent,  and  declined  to  appear  in  person.  A  gentleman, 
on  his  part,  boldly  reiterated  the  charge  against  Bothwell,  but  requested 
delay.    There  was  no  accuser  and  no  evidence,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
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was  pronounced.  The  parliament  confirmed  the  acquittal.  Murray  had 
returned  to  France.  Bothwell  received  new  marks  of  the  queen's  favour  ; 
and  his  ultimate  elevation  was  anticipated  by  the  signatures  of  many 
nobles  to  a  bond,  in  which  they  recommended  him  as  a  suitable  husband 
for  the  queen.  The  indignation  of  the  people  was  soon  completed  by  a 
most  extraordinary  proceeding.  The  queen  had  been  on  the  21st  of  April 
to  Stirling,  to  see  her  child.  As  she  was  returning  to  Edinburgh,  on 
the  24th,  she  was  surrounded  by  a  great  band  of  Bothwell' s  fol- 
lowers to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  led  by  him  ;  and  was  conducted, 
as  if  by  force,  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar.  Proceedings  for  a  collusive  divorce 
between  Bothwell  and  his  wife,  the  lady  Jane  Gordon,  were  hurried  through 
the  courts.  On  the  12th  of  Hay  the  queen  came  to  Edinburgh,  and 
created  Bothwell  duke  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  On  the  15th  they  were 
married.  It  is  related  that  Mary  was  treated  with  indignity  by  the  man 
for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  peace  of  mind  and  her  reputation ;  and 
that  on  one  occasion  when  she  had  been  subjected  to  his  insults,  she  called 
aloud  for  a  knife  to  stab  herself. 

A  confederacy  of  nobles  was  soon  formed,  with  the  declared  intention  of 
putting  down  the  power  of  Bothwell.  He  and  the  queen  were  at  Borthwick 
castle,  about  ten  miles  from  Edinburgh,  when  the  place  was  surrounded  by 
an  armed  force.  Bothwell  escaped  by  a  postern,  and  reached  his  own  castle 
of  Dunbar.  Mary  fled,  disguised  as  a  man,  and  joined  her  new  husband 
in  his  fortress.  The  confederates  secured  the  capital.  The  queen  called  her 
followers  round  the  royal  banner  at  Dunbar ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June 
advanced  with  a  considerable  force  towards  Edinburgh.  She  entrenched 
herself  on  Carberry  HilL  On  Sunday  the  15th  the  confederates  marched 
out  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  two  armies  were  soon  in  presence  of  each  other. 
Bothwell  sent  by  a  herald  his  personal  defiance  of  any  one  who  accused  him 
of  Darnley's  murder.  The  challenge  was  accepted  by  Lindsay ;  but  Mary 
forbad  the  encounter.  Her  own  army  began  to  desert  her,  and  a  general 
panic  soon  ensued.  The  queen  demanded  a  parley.  Grange  came  to  meet 
her,  and  tendered  the  obedience  of  the  lords  ji  arms  if  Bothwell  were  dis- 
missed. She  did  dismiss  him.  There  was  a  brief  farewell ;  and  they  met 
no  more.  He  became  a  pirate  and  an  outcast.  Biding  between  Athol  and 
Morton,  Mary  was  conducted  into  Edinburgh  amidst  the  execrations  of  an 
infuriated  populace.  The  next  day  she  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Loch- 
leven.  Elizabeth  charged  her  ambassador  to  insist  that  subjects  were  not 
to  be  judges  of  a  sovereign  ;-— it  was  "  contrary  to  Scripture  and  unreason- 
able, that  the  head  should  be  subject  to  the  foot"  Knox,  Buchanan, 
Craig,  and  other  preachers  boldly  maintained,  and  it  was  "  a  public  speech 
amongst  the  people,"  that  (<  their  queen  hath  no  more  liberty  nor  privi- 
lege to  commit  murder  nor  adultery  than  any  other  private  person,  neither 
by  God's  laws  nor  by  the  laws  of  the  realm."  The  people  were  in- 
flamed to  the  highest  fury.  Mary's  life  appeared  in  danger,  and  she  talked 
of  seeking  refuge  in  a  French  nunnery.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  united  with  the  lords  of  the  Secret  Council — as  the  Confederacy 
against  Mary  and  BothweD  was  called— in  desiring  the  queen  to  be  brought 
to  trial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  to  be  put  to  death ;  "and  there  seemed 
every  probability  that  this  dreadful  result  was  about  to  take  place,  had  it 
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-not  been  for  the  interference  of  Throckmorton."*  Murray  was  absent  in 
France.  At  last,  another  course  was  resolved  upon.  Lord  Lindsay,  nnder 
whose  severe  custody  she  had  been  five  weeks  at  Lochleven  castle,  and  who 
had  come  to  the  capital  to  attend  the  General  Assembly,  now  returned  to 
the  queen  with  three  instruments  to  which  her  signature  was  demanded ; 
whose  tenour  was,  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  her  son  ;  to  appoint 
Hurray  regent  of  the  realm  during  her  son's  infancy ;  and  to  constitute 
certain  lords  regents  till  Murray's  return,  or  permanently  if  he  should 
decline  the  office.  Mary  long  refused  compliance  ;  but  the  stern  Lindsay 
terrified  her  into  submission.,  Her.  abdication  took  place  on  the  24th  of 
July.  On  the  29th,  the  earl  of  Mar,  James's  governor,  bore  the  infant 
prince  to  the  throne  at  the  High  Church  of  Stirling  :  the  deeds  of  resigna- 
tion by  his  mother  were  read,  and  Lindsay  and  Ruthven  swore  that  they 
were  her  voluntary  acts  :  Knox  preached  i  the  child  was  crowned ;  Morton 
swore  for  him  that  he  would  maintain  the  Reformed  religion  and  extir- 
pate heresy ;  the  lords  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  the  infant  of 
thirteen  months  was  carried  back  to  his  cradle.  The  indignation  of 
Elizabeth  at  this  proceeding  was  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  through 
her  ambassador. 

Murray  came  from  France  at  the  beginning  of  August.  Alleged  proofs 
of  Mary's  being  privy  to  her  husband's  murder  had  been  put  into  his 
hands ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  take  part  with  the  confederate  lords.  He 
had  an  interview  with  the  queen  of  England,  who  took  a  high  tone,  and 
expressed  her  determination  to  restore  Mary  to  her  crown.  On  the  15th 
of  August,  in  company  with  Morton,  Athol,  and  Lindsay,  Murray  visited 
his  eister  at  Lochleven.  Mary  appealed  to  him  as  her  brother  and  her 
friend.  He  set  before  her  all  that  had  been  alleged  as  the  follies  and  crimes 
of  her  life  ;  and  a  conversation,  which  lasted  till  midnight,  ended  in  his 
exhorting  her  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mercy  of  God.  In  the  morning  they 
had  another  interview,  when  Mary  implored  him  to  save  her  life,  and 
pressed  him  to  accept  the  regency.  On  the  22nd  of  August  Murray  was 
proclaimed  regent  At  a  meeting  with  the  English  ambassador,  he  declared 
his  intention  to  make  common  cause  with  the  lords.  Though  he  had  not 
been  a  party  to  their  past  doings,  he  commended  what  they  had  done. 
Throckmorton  having  asked  to  see  Mary,  was  refused ;  and  he  was  recalled 
to  England.  On  the  15th  of  December,  the  regent  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment. The  queen's  resignation  of  the  crown,  the  king's  coronation,  and 
the  regency  of  Murray,  were  confirmed.  The  pope's  authority  was 
abolished ;  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  1560  was  sanctioned  ;  all  heretics 
and  hearers  of  mass  were  declared  liable  to  various  punishments ;  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  fully  established  as  "  the  Immaculate  Spouse  of 
Christ.  **  An  Act  of  parliament  was  passed  to  exonerate  those  who  had 
risen  in?  arms  to  demand  justice  on  the  murderers  of  Darnley  ;  which  Act 
declared,  .that  the  queen  was  confined  for  her  demerits,  seeing  that  by  her 
private  letters  to  Bothwell,  and  by  her  pretended  marriage  with  him,  she 
was  cognisant,  art  and  part,  of  the  murder  of  the  king  her  husband. 
*  These  letters  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  stiver  casket,  which  Mary 

•  Tyttflt,  vol.  vIL,  p.  164. 
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had  given  to  Bothwell,  and  which  came  into  the  hands  of  Morton  after 
her  surrender  at  Carberry  Hill. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Mary  attempted  to  escape  from  Lochleven,  with 
the  aid  of  George  Douglas,  a  younger  brother  of  the  owner  of  the  castle. 
Her  delicate  white  hands  betrayed  her  under  the  disguise  of  a  laundress, 
and  she  was  brought  back  to  her  solitary  prison.    On  the  2nd  of  May  she 
accomplished  her  purpose  by  the  aid  of  the  same  devoted  admirer,  the 
younger  Douglas,  who,  dismissed  from  the  castle,  was  still  able  to  carry  on 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  queen,   and  contrived  to  organise  a 
formidable  confederacy  in  her  favour.    A  page  of  the  castle,  called  the 
little  Douglas,  had  been  won  to  Mary's  succour,  and  he  rendered  the  most 
effectual  aid  by  adroitly  removing  the  massy  key  as  he  placed  a  plate 
before  the  castellan,  who  was  intent  upon  his  evening  meal.    Accompanied 
by  this  lad,  and  a  girl  of  ten  years  old,  Mary  escaped  from  the  castle. 
George  Douglas  received  her  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.    The  instant  the 
queen  landed  she  was  on  horseback.     She  rode  at  full  speed  to  Niddrie 
castle,  where  she  rested  a  few  hours ;  wrote  a  letter  to  France ;  commanded 
a  Hepburn  to  go  to  Dunbar  to  claim  the  castle  for  her ;  and  then  to  carry 
to  Bothwell,  in  Denmark,  the  news  of  her  deliverance.     She  then  again 
took  horse,  and  arrived  at  Hamilton,  where  she  considered  herself  secure. 
In  a  few  hours  she  was  surrounded  by  numerous  lords  and  their  followers. 
Murray  was  at  Glasgow,  only  eight  miles  from  Mary's  camp  at  Hamilton, 
with  an  ordinary  train,  who  attended  upon  his  presidency  in  a  court  of 
justice  there.     Offers  of  negotiation  were  sent  to  him  from  the  queen's 
council ;  but  he  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  avowed  his  resolve  to 
support  the  government  of  the  king.    Some  advised  retreat    He  decided 
not  to  move,  but  to  gather  assistance  for  an  instant  attack  upon  the  queen's 
force.    In  ten  days  he  was  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  disciplined  men. 
It  was  decided  that  Mary  should  remove  to  Dunbarton,  which  castle  had 
been  secured  for  her.     This  march  on  the  13th  of  May  had  to  be  made  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.    Murray's  camp  was  on  the  moor  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Clyde,  near  Glasgow.    The  queen's  army  had  its  line  of  advance  on 
the  opposite  bank.    They  had  to  defile  through  a  narrow  lane.     Grange, 
who  commanded  under  Murray,  saw  his  advantage,  and  fording  the  Clyde 
with  his  horsemen,  each  having  a  foot-soldier  behind  him,  placed  them 
amongst  cottages  and  gardens  on  each  side  of  this  lane.     The  queen's  van* 
guard  were  driven  back  by  the  heavy  fire  which  awaited  their  progress. 
Murray  and  Morton  had  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge,  with  their  border 
pikemen.    Morton  led  an  advance,  and  the  conflict  was  for  some  time 
doubtful     Murray  had  stood  for  a  short  time  on  the  defensive  against  the 
charges  of  cavalry ;  but  by  an  attack  upon  the  queen's  ranks  with  his 
main  force  the  battle  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  decided.     The  num- 
ber slain  was  comparatively  small — not  more  than  three  hundred  on  the 
queen's  side,  and  only  two  persons  on  the  side  of  the  regent     When  all 
hope  was  lost  on  the  dispersion  of  her  army,  Mary  rode  at  foil  speed  to- 
wards Dumfries  ;  and  never  halted  till  she  had  reached  the  abbey  of  Dun- 
drennan,  near  Kirkcudbright.    On  the  16th,  having  determined  to  take 
refuge  in  England,  she  crossed  the  Solway  in  a  small  boat,  and  landed  at 
Workington,  in  Cumberland   On  the  17th  she  addressed  a  letter  in  French 
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to  Elizabeth,  imploring  the  queen  to  receive  her  for  safety  of  her  life,  and 
further  assist  her  in  her  just  quarrel. 

The  policy  of  the  English  government  with  regard  to  Mary  resolved 
itself  into  a  determination  that  there  should  be  a  solemn  investigation  into 
the  truth  of  the  charges  against  her  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  In  July  Mary  was  removed  to  Bolton  Castle.  The  factions 
in  Scotland  were  at  open  war.  An  armistice  was  at  length  concluded ;  and 
a  conference  was  opened  at  York  on  the  4th  of  October.  The  queen  of 
England  was  represented  by  three  commissioners,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
earl  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  were  to  hear  the  allegations  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  against  her  rebellious  subjects ;  and  the  counter-charges 
against  herself,  made  by  those  who  had  waged  war  with  their  sovereign. 
Mary  chose  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  lord  Henries,  with  others,  to  be  her 
commissioners.  Murray  was  accompanied  by  four  commissioners,  with 
Lethington  and  Buchanan  as  assistants.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
afterwards  paid  a  terrible  penalty  for  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Mary  in 
the  desire  to  become  her  husband — not  without  some  inclination  to  favour 
her  claim  to  the  English  crown— influenced  Murray  to  withhold  his  accu- 
sations against  the  queen  of  Scots.  In  consequence  of  this  influence  Mur- 
ray kept  back  the  real  defence  of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  made  no  public 
charge  against  Mary.  But  he  privately  exhibited  to  Norfolk,  Sussex,  and 
Sadler,  the  written  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt,  alleged  to  have  been  found  in 
the  silver  casket  The  commissioners  of  Elizabeth  transmitted  to  her  an 
abstract  of  these  papers.  The  commissioners  of  Mary  had  now  an  inter- 
view with  Elizabeth,  when  she  informed  them  that  the  enemies  of  their 
queen  had  entirely  failed  in  their  defence ;  but  that  another  conference 
should  be  held  in  London.  Murray,  after  some  farther  hesitation,  made 
his  accusation  against  the  queen  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  Lennox,  the 
father  of  the  murdered  Darnley,  also  accused  Mary  of  conspiring  his  death. 
Mary'B  commissioners  now  required  that  she  should  be  heard  in  person  by 
Elizabeth ;  which  Elizabeth  refused,  until  Murray  had  brought  forward  his 
proofs.  The  commissioners  of  Mary  then  made  a  proposal  for  a  compro- 
mise, by  which  Murray  and  the  queen  should  be  reconciled.  This  propo- 
sition was  rejected  by  Elizabeth.  The  bishop  of  Ross,  and  his  associates, 
now  declared  that  the  conferences  were  at  an  end,  as  Elizabeth  had  de- 
termined to  receive  from  Murray  proofs  of  his  injurious  charges  against 
Mary,  before  she  was  herself  heard  in  the  presence  of  her  sister-queen. 
Murray  delivered  his  proofs  as  regarded  the  written  evidence  of  Mary's 
complicity  in  the  guilt  of  Darnley's  assassination.  The  commissioners 
refused  to  re-open  the  conferences  ;  and  Elizabeth  would  come  to  no  final 
decision. 

During  the  conferences  at  York  and  London,  Mary  Stuart  had  remained 
under  the  care  of  lord  Scrope,  at  Bolton*  By  an  order  of  Council  in  Janu- 
ary, 1669,  she  was  placed  with  George,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  was  removed 
to  his  castle  of  Tutbury,  on  the  2nd  of  February.  Shrewsbury  and  his  wife 
were  to  be  ever  at  Mary's  side.  She  was  carried  about  with  them  to  their 
various  castles  and  manor-houses.  Wherever  she  was,  the  anxiety  of  Eliza- 
beth for  her  safe  detention  was  unremitting.    There  was  cause  for  this 

jealous  vigilance ;  for  the  deposed  queen,  however  strictly  watched,  was 
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in  correspondence,  from  first  to  last,  with,  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
government 

The  contemporaries  of  Elizabeth  regarded  the  first  ten  yeare  of  her  reign 
as  "her  halcyon  days."  Her  people  had  been  prospering  in  the  labours 
of  peace.  They  had  been  extending  their  commerce  to  distant  lands 
where  the  benefits  of  inter-communication  had  been  little  appreciated  by 
earlier  adventurers.  Their  sailors  had  gone  forth  to  make  maritime  dis- 
coveries. Frobisher  was  seeking  a  new  passage  to  India ;  and  Hawkin* 
had  found  a  fresh  source  of  wealth  in  the  hateful  African  slave-trade. 
Gresham  was  building  an  Exchange  in  London,  where  the  merchants  of  all 
nations  might  meet  to  buy  and  selL  The  great  principles  of  commerce 
were  so  far  understood  that  merchandise  was  allowed  to  be  exported  and 
imported  in  foreign  ships,  upon  the  payment  of  alien  imposts;  and  the 
English  and  Flemish  merchants  united  their  contributions  for  marine  in- 
surance. The  people  were  lightly  taxed,  for  the  government  was  an 
economical  one.  The  transition  from  the  fiery  Catholicism  of  Mary  to  the 
moderate  Protestantism  of  Elizabeth  had  been  accomplished  without  blood- 
shed or  convulsion ;  and  whatever  were  the  religious  differences  of  the 
community,  its  various  members  united  peaceably  in  the  duties  of  their 
several  callings.  But  at  the  time  when  Mary  Stuart  had  crossed  the  Sol- 
way,  and  the  great  question  of  policy  had  been  raised  as  to  her  detention, 
the  state  of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  in 
England  the  government  of  Elizabeth  was  to  stand  or  fall,  was  one  of  great 
insecurity  and  alarm.  The  halcyon  days  were  fast  passing  away.  A 
Dominican  monk  of  the  severest  life — a  zealot  who  had  distinguished  him* 
self  as  an  inquisitor — became  pope  in  1566,  under  the  title  of  Pius  V.  He 
avowed  his  desire  to  devote  the  treasures  of  the  Church,  even  to  its  chalices 
and  crucifixes,  to  carry  a  religious  war  into  England ;  and  to  head  such  an 
expedition  himself.  This  furious  bigot  had  his  agents  in  England  denounc- 
ing the  queen  as  a  heretic  Philip  was  maturing  plots  by  advances  of 
money  to  his  spies  in  London.  Alva,  the  captain-general  of  the  Nether- 
lands, was  devising  plans  for  an  invasion  of  the  island  that  had  cast  off 
the  successor  of  St  Peter.  Around  Mary  Stuart  were  concentred  all  the 
intrigues  that  sought  to  place  the  orthodox  and  legitimate  descendant  of 
Henry  VII.  upon  the  throne  of  the  heretical  and  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  England  was  the  arena  where  the  two  great  principles  that 
were  dividing  Europe  were  to  be  fought  out 

When  Murray  was  goaded  into  a  public  accusation,  Norfolk  was  greatly 
angered  against  him ;  but  they  became  reconciled,  and  Murray  consented 
to  favour  Norfolk's  project  of  a  marriage  with  Mary.  In  1569  this  scheme 
was  promoted  by  some  English  nobles,  without  the  privity  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and  a  letter  was  written  by  Leicester,  and  three  other  lords,  to  Mary, 
urging  her  to  consent  to  such  a  marriage,  to  which  she  returned  a  favour- 
able answer.  A  formal  contract  of  marriage  was  afterwards  drawn  upw 
Leicester,  who  was  subsequently  accused  by  Norfolk  as  the  inventor 
of  this  scheme  for  his  ruin,  revealed  the  transaction  to  the  queen,  and 
was  forgiven.  Elizabeth  then  invited  the  duke  to  dine  with  her ;  and, 
when  he  rose  to  leave,  significantly  told  him  "  to  beware  on  what  pillow 
he  laid  hia  head."     Norfolk  had  denied  the  charge,   saying,    "  If  1 
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should  seek  to  match  with  her,  knowing,  as  I  do  know,  that  she  pre- 
tendeth  a  title  to  your  crown,  your  majesty  might  justly  charge  me  with 
seeking  to  take  your  own  crown  from  your  head."  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  9th  of  October,  where  he  continued 
a  prisoner  till  the  4th  of  the  following  August  Cecil  honestly  protested 
against  the  duke  being  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason  upon  insufficient 
evidence. 

In.  the  autumn  of  1569  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  northern 
comities,  where  the  general  disaffection  of  the  catholics  was  well  known. 
Dr.  Norton,  who  had  been  a  prebendary  of  York  in  the  time  of  queen 
Mary,  had  come  from  Rome  with  the  title  of  apostolical  penitentiary. 
He  had  incited  the  catholic  priests  and  the  northern  gentlemen  by 
statements  that  the  pope  was  about  to  issue  a  bull  of  deposition  against 
Elizabeth.  The  earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  were  in 
secret  communication  with  Mary.  The  arrest  of  Norfolk  precipitated 
the  insurrection.  The  schemes  for  foreign  aid  were  devised,  but  not 
perfected.  Alva  was  to  have  sent  an  auxiliary  force  to  land  at  Hartle* 
pool.  These  schemes  and  preparations  could  not  be  concealed  from 
the  vigilance'  of  Elizabeth's  ministers.  On  the  10th  of  November  the 
earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  were  summoned  to  repair  to 
court  Apprehensive  of  arrest  Northumberland  marched  with  his  vassals 
to  join  Westmoreland  at  the  castle  of  Brancepeth.  There  was  no  longer 
any  disguise.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  addressed  to  all  professing  the 
catholic  faith,  to  restore  the  ancient  worship  ;  and  the  earls  marched  on  to 
Durham  with  a  banner  representing  the  bleeding  Saviour — "the  banner  of 
the  five  wounds.''  Sussex  appeared  against  them  with  a  strong  force,  and 
the  earls  fled  to  Scotland,  leaving  their  followers  to  the  terrible  vengeance 
that  succeeded  a  suppressed  revolt.  Northumberland,  after  a  confinement 
of  several  years  at  Lochleven,  was  given  up  to  the  English  government, 
and  executed.  Westmoreland  died  an  exile  in  Flanders.  There  was  a 
subsequent  revolt  under  lord  Dacres  of  the  North,  which  was  put  down 
after  a  battle,  in  which  the  catholics  fought  with  desperation.  The  Eng- 
lish Bible  and  Common  Prayer  had  been  burnt  by  the  insurgents  of  1569 
in  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  Their  avowed  intention  was  to  march  to  Tut- 
bury,  and  release  Mary.  The  triumph  of  that  year  was  disgraced  by  fearful 
executions.  It  might  have  been  disgraced  by  a  more  terrible  act  of  ven- 
geance. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mary's  life  was  a  constant  source  of 
alarm  to  the  English  nation  ;  and  that  at  every  hostile  movement  against 
Protestantism  her  death  was  loudly  called  for.  The  nation  was  in  a  more 
earnest  mood  than  when  it  had  quietly  passed  from  the  Protestantism  of 
Edward  to  the  Catholicism  of  Mary,  and  back  again  to  the  Protestantism 
of  Elizabeth.  The  number  of  enthusiasts  on  either  side  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Puritan  and  Jesuit  were  coming  into  closer  warfare.  On  the  25th 
of  February,  1570,  Pius  V.  signed  the  threatened  bull  of  excommunication 
against  Elizabeth.  An  English  College  for  Jesuits  had  been  established  at 
Donay,  about  a  year  before. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1571,  after  a  suspension  of 

legislation  for  more  than  four  years.     The  first  statute  of  this  session 

makes  it  treason  to  set  forth  that  the  queen  ought  not  to  possess  the  crown 
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but  some  other  persons ;  or  to  affirm  that  she  is  a  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant, 
infidel,  or  usurper.  The  second  clause  of  this  statute  is  evidently  directed 
against  Mary  Stuart,  enacting  that  all  persons  of  any  degree,  nation,  or 
estate,  who  during  the  queen's  life  should  claim  title  to  the  crown  should 
be  disabled  from  inheriting  the  same ;  and  that  any  claimant  to  the  right 
of  succession,  contrary  to  any  proclamation  on  the  matter  that  might  be 
issued  by  the  queen,  should  be  declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  The 
queen's  advisers  were  desirous  to  carry  the  principle  of  exclusion  further ; 
and  to  make  a  law  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  unable  and  unworthy  to 
succeed.  A  committee  of  the  Commons  presented  an  address  to  Elizabeth, 
asking  her  to  proceed  criminally  against  Mary.  Divines  and  statesmen 
concurred  in  urging  violent  measures  towards  the  prisoner.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  the  crisis  were  held  to  be  met  by  the  enactment  of  strong 
laws  against  the  papists  themselves.  " Confidence,"  sayB  Chatham,  "is 
a  plant  of  slow  growth  ;"  and  so  is  toleration.  There  was  at  this  time  a 
strong  party  in  England  that  would  not  have  endured  anything  ap- 
proaching to  union  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  In  1568, 
when  Alva  was  appointed,  by  Philip,  captain-general  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  a  mission  to  destroy  the  heretics,  root  and  branch,  hosts  of  fugi- 
tives came  for  refuge  to  England.  The  same  asylum  was  sought  by  the 
Huguenots  of  France.  Whilst  the  general  body  of  these  refugees,  by  the 
recital  of  their  injuries,  diffused  a  popular  hatred  of  papal  persecution, 
some  strengthened  that  dislike  to  many  of  the  ceremonial  observances  of 
the  English  church,  which  gradually  established  a  large  class  who,  in  their 
hatred  of  popery,  would  tolerate  no  forms  that  appeared  derived  from 
the  ancient  worship.  That  contest  between  the  Establishment  and  the 
Puritans  which  convulsed  England  for  many  a  year,  and  of  which  the 
traces  are  by  no  means  extinct,  was  actively  beginning  before  the  "  halcyon 
days  "  were  past 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  released  from  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  on  the  4th  of  August,  1570.  On  the  7th  of  September,  1571,  he 
was  again  arrested.  During  the  thirteen  months  of  his  comparative  freedom 
he  was  in  a  sort  of  honourable  custody,  and  was  not  called  to  Council  or  to 
Parliament  In  April,  1571,  a  correspondence  was  detected,  which  showed 
that  some  treasonable  project  was  in  coarse  of  formation.  Further  corre- 
spondence was  intercepted  in  August,  and  various  persons  were  arrested. 
Amongst  these  was  the  bishop  of  Ross,  who  made  a  full  declaration,  which 
was  corroborated  by  the  confessions  of  the  other  prisoners.  The  duke  was 
tried  on  a  charge  of  high-treason  by  his  peers,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1572.  It  was  stated  that  through  the  agency  of  Rudolphi,  an  Italian,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Mary  to  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of 
Alva,  Norfolk  had  received  assurances  of  the  support  of  these  personages 
to  a  plan  for  his  marriage  with  Mary,  for  seizing  the  person  of  Elisabeth, 
and  for  landing  a  foreign  army  in  England.  Norfolk  was  unanimously 
condemned  ;  but  his  execution  was  deferred  till  the  2nd  of  June.  Again 
and  again,  Elisabeth  revoked  the  warrant  which  consigned  him  to  the 
block.  Two  Derbyshire  gentlemen  were  tried  and  executed  in  May,  upon 
a  charge  of  having  corresponded  with  Mary,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
w  from  ti*  custody  of  the  end  of  Shrewsbury.    The  affaire  of  Scotland 
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had  become  more  and  more  distracted  since  the  period  of  the  detention 
of  the  queen.  The  regent  Murray  had  been  assassinated,  from  motives  of 
private  revenge,  at  Linlithgow,  in  January,  1570.  Lennox,  the  father  of 
Damley,  had  succeeded  him  in  the  regency.  He,  also,  was  assassinated  in 
September,  1571. 

In  1570,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between'  the  Huguenots  of  France  and 
the  young  king,  Charles  IX  ;  who  professed  great  anxiety  for  reconcilia- 
tion with  this  portion  of  his  subjects.     England  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
France,  which  had  for  one  of  its  objects  to  wrest  the  Netherlands  from 
Spain;  and  the  advisers  of  Elizabeth  recommended  a  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  Alenoon,  the  younger  son  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  who  had  given 
intimation  of  his  disposition  to  favour  the  Protestants.  The  great  Huguenot 
leader,  Coligni,  admiral  of  France,  was  earnestly  invited  to  repair  to  the 
king's  court ;  to  which,  after  some  manifestations  of  distrust,  he  went  in 
the  autumn  of  1571.    The  sister  of  Charles  was  pressed  in  marriage  upon 
the  prince  of  Navarre,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Huguenots,  and  that 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1572.    The  Huguenots  were  drawn  in  large  numbers  to  Paris  by  these 
festivities.    On  the  22nd  of  August,  Coligni  was  shot  from  the  window  of 
a  house  occupied  by  a  dependent  of  the  duke  of  Guise.    His  wounds  were 
not  dangerous.  The  king,  with  his  mother,  Catherine,  visited  the  wounded 
man.     The  queen-mother  had  concerted  the  assassination  with  the  duke  of 
Anjou  and  the  duchess  of  Nemours,  whose  first  husband  had  been  slain  by 
a  Huguenot    On  the  23rd  of  August,  according  to  the  account  given  by 
Charles  himself  to  his  sister  Margaret,  after  the  noontide  dinner  of  the 
court  he  was  told  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy  of  the  Huguenots  against 
himself  and  his  family.    It  would  be  necessary,  his  relations  said,  to  anti- 
cipate the  designs  of  the  conspirators  by  their  previous  destruction.     He 
gave  his  consent,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  not  a  single  Huguenot  would 
be  left  alive  to  reproach  him  with  the  deed.    Night  had  descended  upon 
Paris.    There  was  no  alarm,  as  bands  of  assassins  silently  congregated  in 
the  streets.     A  signal  was  to  be  given  when  the  work  of  slaughter  was  to 
commence.     The  king,  his  mother,  and  Anjou  sat  amidst  darkness  and 
stillness  in  a  balcony  of  the  Louvre.    At  length  the  clocks  of  Paris  struck 
two.     Then  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois  tolled  forth  the  signal. 
The  duke  of  Guise  burst  into  the  defenceless  court  where  Coligni  slept, 
and  three  hundred  men  slaughtered  him  and  his  followers.    His  body 
was  cast  out  of  the  window,  and  the  cry  of  "Death  to  the  Huguenots," 
amidst  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  woke  up  the  fanatical  citizens,  and 
one  universal  butchery  of  the  Protestants  was  accomplished.    For  three 
days  the  slaughter  went  on ;  and  the  fury  extended  to  Orleans,  Lyons, 
Troyes,    Bonen,  Toulouse,   Bordeaux,   and  other  towns.      The  English 
queen  and  court  put  on  deep  mourning.     There  wss  a  general  terror 
in  England  that  the  example  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  would  spread. 
The   bishop  of  London  and  others  advised,  amongst  other  precautions, 
•'Forthwith  to  cot  off  the  Scottish  queen's  head."     Elisabeth  would 
not  comply  with  these  suggestions ;  but  there  appears  little  doubt  that 
she  was  cognisant  of  *  pj^  between  some  of  these  ministers  and  the 
earl  of  Mar,  the  regent  of  Scotland,  to  deliver  Mary  up,  that  she  might 
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be  put  to  death  by  her  own  people.    The  death  of  Mar  put  an  end  to  these 
dark  intrigues. 

In  1580,  the  pope,  Gregory  XIII.,  at  the  suggestion  of  William  Allen, 
despatched  a  body  of  Jesuits  to  England.  The  mission  of  these  religions 
enthusiasts  was  to  attempt  the  re-conversion  of  the  heretic  islanders.  They 
were  led  and  organised  by  Robert  Parsons  and  Edmond  Campion,  who  had 
formerly  belonged  to  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  had  been  avowed  Protestants 
before  their  conversion  to  Romanism.  The  parliament  of  1581  met  this 
inroad  of  able  Eoglishmen,  trained  in  the  school  of  Loyola  to  extraordinary 
subtlety  and  invincible  determination,  by  the  most  stringent  enactments. 
Campion  was  arrested  in  Berkshire,  in  July,  1581 ;  and  was  lodged  in  the 
Tower  with  two  other  priests.  He  was  tortured  ;  and  revealed  the  names 
of  those  who  had  sheltered  him.  Finally  he  was  tried  for  high-treason. 
Others  were  tried  and  convicted  with  him ;  but  three  were  spared,  who 
renounced  the  pope's  deposing  power.  The  English  government  rested 
its  defence  of  the  severities  which  it  practised  upon  the  ground  that 
the  persecutions  were  not  directed  against  religious  tenets  ;  and  that  none 
were  indicted  for  treason  but  such  as  obstinately  maintained  the  pope's  bull 
depriving  the  queen  of  the  crown.  The  severities  of  the  laws  against 
papists  went  on  increasing.  In  1584,  all  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and 
other  priests,  were  commanded  by  Act  of  parliament  to  depart  from  the 
kingdom  within  forty  days,  on  pain  of  being  adjudged  traitors  ;  and  penal- 
ties were  to  be  inflicted,  upon  those  who,  knowing  any  priest  to  be  within 
the  realm,  should  not  denounce  him  to  a  magistrate.  Cecil,  now  lord 
Burleigh,  wrote  of  the  effect  of  these  intolerant  enactments,  "  I  account 

that  putting  to  death  does  no  ways  lessen  them  [the  papists] 

so  that,  for  my  part,  I  wish  no  lessening  of  their  number,  but  by  preaching 
and  by  education  of  the  younger,  under  schoolmasters."  The  assassination 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  1584,  by  a  religious  fanatic  excited  by  the  re- 
ward which  Philip  II.  had  set  upon  his  head,  had  produced  a  fierce  indig- 
nation in  England  against  the  bigoted  king  of  Spain.  The  schemes  of 
Philip  and  pope  Sixtus  V.  for  the  invasion  of  the  contumacious  island 
were  no  longer  concealed.  It  was  a  wise  resolve,  therefore,  of  Elisabeth's 
government  to  break  through  that  superstitious  love  of  peace  which  in- 
fluenced the  queen,  and  boldly  encounter  Philip  on  his  own  ground. 
Elizabeth  was  very  slow  to  consent  to  engage  in  a  war  in  the  Netherlands, 
but  her  old  sagacious  counsellor,  Burleigh,  tho  acute  Walsingham,  and 
the  favourite  Leicester,  prevailed  over  her  scruples,  and  an  expedition  was 
determined  upon  at  the  end  of  1585.  Elizabeth  had  again  declined  the 
sovereignty  which  had  been  again  offered  her  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
States ;  and  she  instructed  her  lieutenant,  Leicester,  also  to  refuse  their 
offer  to  put  themselves  under  his  absolute  control.  Leicester  was  received 
with  pageantries,  and  on  New  Year's  Day,  1586,  the  States  General,  by  a 
solemn  deputation,  offered  the  queen  of  England's  lieutenant  the  absolute 
government  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  first  hesitated,  then  yielded  to 
further  supplications,  and  on  the  25th  of  January  accepted  the  dangerous 
honour.  It  was  very  long  before  the  anger  of  the  queen  could  be  softened. 
She  withdrew  from  her  first  intention  to  compel  Leicester  publicly  to  lay 
down  his  authority,  but  she  restricted  its  exercise  in  many  ways  which 
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were  irksome  to  bo  proud  a  man.  The  war  was  altogether  mismanaged. 
The  prince  of  Parma,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  Spain,  was  an  ex- 
perienced general  Leicester  was  always  hesitating  ;  sometimes  successful 
through  the  bravery  of  his  captains ;  bat  gradually  losing  fortress  after 
fortress,  and  obtaining  petty  advantages  with  no  permanent  results.  In 
this  disastrous  campaign,  Philip  Sidney — the  rare  scholar,  the  accom- 
plished writer,  the  perfect  gentleman— closed  his  short  career  of  mili- 
tary experience.  His  memory  was  honoured  by  a  magnificent  funeral 
pageant,  undertaken  at  queen  Elizabeth's  expense,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1587. 

Philip  of  Spain  had  laid  an  embargo  upon  English  vessels  and  property 
through  the  extent  of  his  wide  dominions.  Elizabeth  gave  her  subjects 
permission  to  seize  Spanish  ships  or  merchandise  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found.  The  spirit  of  the  old  Norsemen  was  revived ;  and  the  hope  of  gain 
sent  hardy  adventurers  into  distant  seas,  and  eager  colonists  to  search  for 
new  lands  to  subdue. 

The  secretary  Wahringham,  though  a  statesman  of  rare  disinterestedness 
and  general  integrity,  was  so  vigilant  in  the  detection  of  plots  against  his 
mistress,  that  his  spies  and  secret  agents  were  in  every  court  abroad,  and 
in  every  suspected  house  at  home.  In  February,  1585,  Dr.  William  Parry 
was  convicted  of  high-treason,  and  he  was  executed  on  the  2nd  of  March. 
His  career  was  a  very  extraordinary  one.  He  was,  after  1580,  employed  as 
"  a  collector  of  secret  intelligence  in  foreign  countries. "  He  had  a  pension 
given  him  in  1584.  He  was  tried  as  a  public  enemy  six  months  afterwards. 
On  his  trial  he  made  a  confession  which  implicated  one  Morgan,  an  agent 
of  Mary  at  Paris  for  the  receipt  and  administration  of  her  dower  as  queen 
of  France.  His  statement  was  to  the  effect  that,  in  October,  1582,  Morgan 
had  engaged  him  to  undertake  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth,  "for  the  res- 
titution of  England  to  the  ancient  obedience  of  the  see  apostolic.''  Eliza- 
beth was  greatly  enraged  against  Morgan,  and  called  upon  the  king  of 
France  to  deliver  him  up.  This  was  refused ;  but  Morgan  was  sent  to  the 
Bastile.  Full  of  plans  of  revenge,  he  procured  means  of  correspondence 
with  Mary,  and  had  various  agents  in  England.  In  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1585,  a  catholic  priest  came  to  England,  who  was  dressed  as  an 
officer,  and  moved  about  under  the  name  of  Fortescue.  His  real  name  was 
John  Ballard.  One  of  Walsingham's  intelligencers  obtained  his  confidence ; 
and  made  the  secretary  acquainted  with  a  plot  to  kill  Elizabeth  and  libe- 
rate Mary,  in  which  an  English  officer  of  the  name  of  Savage  ;  Anthony 
Babington,  a  gentleman  of  Detnick,  in  Derbyshire;  and  several  young 
men,  the  friends  of  Babington,  were  implicated.  On  the  18th,  14th,  and 
15th  of  September,  fourteen  persons  accused  as  treasonable  conspirators 
were  brought  to  trial.  Babington,  Ballard,  and  Savage,  with  four  others, 
pleaded  guilty.  The  remainder  were  also  convicted.  The  executions  of 
seven,  on  the  20th  of  September,  were  attended  with  the  horrible  barbari- 
ties of  the  full  penalty  of  treason.  In  the  case  of  the  others  these  cruelties 
were  dispensed  with.  In  Babington' s  confession  was  found  what  was 
alleged  as  corroborative  proof  of  Mary's  complicity  with  this  attempt. 
The  Scottish  queen's  two  secretaries — De  Naou,  a  Frenchman,  and  Curie, 
a  Scot — had  been  arrested;  and  Mary's  papers  were  seized  and  transmitted 
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to  the  Council.  Mary  was  removed  from  Chartley,  in  Staffordshire,  to 
Fotheringay  Oastle.  Chateauneuf,  the  French  ambassador,  wrote  on  the 
subject  of  this  conspiracy  to  his  king,  "  A  great  sensation  was  caused  by  it 
in  this  town,  where  the  people  are  much  incensed  against  the  catholics ; 
nay,  for  eight  or  ten  days  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  acts  of  vio- 
lence would  be  committed  upon  all  who  were  considered  to  be  catholics.* 
He  adds  that  Elizabeth  ascribes  the  whole  undertaking  to  the  queen  of 
Scots. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

In  the  session  of  parliament  of  1584-5,  a  law  was  passed  entitled,  "  An 
Act  for  provision  to  be  made  for  the  surety  of  the  queen's  majesty's  most 
royal  person,  and  the  continuance  of  the  realm  in  peace."  The  fourth 
clause  of  this  statute  recognised  an  Association  which  had  been  formed  "to 
withstand  and  revenge  to  the  uttermost  all  malicious  actions  and  attempts 
against  her  majesty's  most  royal  person."  It  provided  that  the  articles  of 
the  Association  "  shall  and  ought  to  be  in  all  things  expounded  and  ad- 
judged according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act ;"  and  the 
Act  expressly  limited  its  meaning  by  the  condition  "that  if  any  invasion 
or  rebellion  should  be  made  by  or  for  any  person  pretending  title  to  tho 
crown  after  her  majesty's  decease,  or  if  any  thing  be  confessed  or  imagined 
tending  to  the  hurt  of  her  person,"  it  should  be  "  with  the  privity  of  any 
such  person."  In  that  case  it  was  provided  that  a  commission,  composed 
of  peers,  privy  councillors,  and  judges,  should  examine  and  give  judgment 
on  such  offences  ;  and  that,  after  a  proclamation  of  such  judgment  under 
the  great  seal,  all  persons  against  whom  such  sentence  shall  be  given  and 
proclaimed  should  be  disabled  for  ever  to  have  any  claim  to  the  crown ; 
and  all  her  majesty's  subjects,  by  virtue  of  this  statute,  and  by  the  queen's 
direction,  might  pursue  the  said  persons  to  death.  Mary  was  put  upon  her 
trial  under  this  law. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1586,  a  commission  was  issued  to  a  large  number 
of  tho  most  eminent  persons  of  the  kingdom,  including  twenty-nine  peers, 
nine  privy  councillors,  the  chancellor,  and  five  judges.  The  commissioners 
were  given  full  power  to  examine  evidence,  and  to  give  sentence  and  judg- 
ment, under  the  Act  for  the  surety  of  the  royal  person,  thirty-six  com- 
missioners repaired  to  the  castle  of  Fotheringay ;  and  letters  from  Elizabeth 
were  delivered  to  Mary,  apprising  her  of  the  proceedings  that  were  to  be 
taken  against  her.  At  some  preliminary  interviews  with  a  deputation  from 
the  commissioners,  Mary  maintained  that  she  was  an  absolute  queen  ;  that 
she  was  no  subject ;  and  rather  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  acknow- 
ledge herself  a  subject.  She  ultimately  yielded.  The  court  was  opened  on 
Friday,  the  14th  of  October,  in  the  great  hall  at  Fotheringay  Cattle.  Like 
all  other  trials  for  high-treason  at  that  period,  the  witnesses  were  net 
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examined  in  open  court ;  the  accused  was  not  allowed  counsel.  Mary 
repeated  her  declaration,  that  whatever  answers  she  gave  were  made  under 
protest  against  the  authority  of  the  commission  to  try  a  princess  who  was 
no  subject  of  the  queen  of  England.  Gawdy,  the  queen's  sergeant,  went 
through  the  history  of  the  Babington  conspiracy,  and  brought  forward 
arguments  that  Mary  knew  of  it,  approved  it,  and  showed  the  means  of  its 
execution.  Burleigh  took  part  in  the  charges  against  the  undaunted 
queen ;  who  thus  fought  a  battle  single-handed  against  the  most  adroit 
statesman  of  that  age.  Burleigh  writes  of  the  keen  encounter  between 
himself  and  this  acute  and  courageous  woman,  "She  could  say  nothing 
but  negatively,  that  the  points  of  the  letters  that  concerned  the  practice 
against  the  queen-majesty's  person  were  never  by  her  written,  nor  of  her 
knowledge.  The  rest,  for  invasion,  for  escaping  by  force,  she  said,  she 
would  neither  deny  nor  affirm."  On  the  second  day  of  her  trial,  Mary 
acknowledged  that  notes  had  been  written  to  Babington  by  her  secretaries ; 
but  said  that  they  wholly  referred  to  plans  for  her  escape.  She  did  not 
deny  that  she  sought  this  deliverance,  even  through  an  invasion  of  the 
realm.  Letters  were  produced  in  proof  of  this.  In  one  of  these,  Mary 
expressed  her  intention  of  bequeathing  to  the  Spanish  king  her  right  of 
succession  to  the  English  throne.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  at 
Fotheringay,  on  the  second  day,  the  court  was  adjourned  to  the  25th,  at 
Westminster.  Kaou  and  Curie,  Mary's  two  secretaries,  were  then  ex- 
amined, in  the  absence  of  their  mistress.  The  commission  unanimously 
delivered  as  their  sentence  "  that  the  Babington  conspiracy  was  with  the 
privity  of  Mary,  pretending  title  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  that  she 
hath  compassed  and  imagined  within  this  realm,  divers  matters  tending  to 
the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  our  sovereign  lady  the  queen." 

Between  the  trial  of  Mary  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence  there  was 
an  interval  of  four  months.  They  were  four  months  of  intense  anxiety, 
not  only  to  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scots,  but  to  Elizabeth,  to  her  ministers, 
to  the  parliament,  to  the  people.  The  parliament  was  opened  by  Com- 
mission,—an  unusual  course,— on  the  29th  of  October.  The  chief  business 
was  to  bring  before  the  houses  the  proceedings  against  the  queen  of  Scots ; 
and  the  principal  discussions  were  upon  what  was  commonly  termed  "  the 
Great  Cause."  The  members  of  the  Council  appear  to  have  been  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  duty  of  urging  Elizabeth  to  the  most  extreme  course. 
On  the  10th  of  November,  a  committee  of  both  houses  declared  the 
sentence  against  Mary  to  be  just ;  and  the  houses  agreed  in  a  petition  to 
Elizabeth,  that  proclamation  of  the  judgment  might  be  made,  and  that 
further  proceedings  might  be  taken  against  the  Scottish  queen  ;  "  because, 
upon  advised  and  great  consultation,  we  cannot  find  that  there  is  any 
possible  means  to  provide  for  your  majesty's  safety,  but  by  the  just  and 
speedy  execution  of  the  said  queen."  *  Elizabeth  requested  time  to 
consider.  The  houses  again  resolved  that  no  safety  can  in  any  wise  be 
had  as  long  as  the  queen  of  Scots  doth  live.  Again  Elizabeth  hesitated. 
At  the  beginning  of  December  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  against 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  in  London  and  other  places.    It  had  been 

•  •«  Parliamentary  ^istorT.,, 
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enacted  that  altar  such  "proclamation,  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
all  persons  against  whom  such  sentence  or  judgment  shall  he  so  given  and 
published,  shall  be  excluded  and  disabled  for  ever  to  have  or  claim,  or  to 
pretend  to  have  or  claim,  the  crown  of  this  realm."  The  dread  of  the 
great  body  of  Protestants  had  been  that,  in  the  event  of  Elisabeth's  death, 
a  Romanist  successor  would  come,  in  the  person  of  Mary,  the  next  heir. 
The  proclamation  therefore  was  rooeived  with  general  joy.  Camden  has 
described  the  state  of  Elizabeth's  mind  at  this  period.  "She  gave  herself 
over  to  solitariness,  sat  many  times  melancholy  and  mute ;  and  often 
sighing  muttered  to  herself,  autfcr,  aut  /m,— that  is,  either  bear  strokes 
or  strike  ;  and,  out  of  I  know  not  what  emblem,  ntferiare,  feri,—  that  is, 
strike,  lest  thou  be  stricken."  At  last  the  struggle,  or  the  simulated 
struggle,  seemed  over.  On  the  1st  of  February,  the  queen  sent  for  Davison, 
one  of  the  secretaries,  at  ten  in  the  morning.  After  various  talk,  she 
asked  if  he  had  brought  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Scottish 
queen.  He  had  been  desired  by  the  lord  admiral  Howard  to  bring  it,  and 
he  delivered  it  to  Elizabeth.  That  warrant  had  been  in  his  hands  five  or 
six  weeks ;  but  now,  as  he  was  told,  the  queen  had  resolved  to  sign  it,  in 
consequence  of  rumours  of  invasions  and  rebellions  spread  abroad.  The 
queen  signed  the  warrant,  and  ordered  Davison  to  carry  it  to  the  great  seal, 
and  then  despatch  it  with  all  expedition.  She  told  him  to  show  the 
warrant  to  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham,  who  was  sick ;  saying,  merrily, 
that  she  thought  the  sight  thereof  would  kill  him  outright.  He  showed 
the  warrant  to  Burleigh  and  Leicester,  and  then  went  to  the  chancellor, 
and  afterwards  to  Walsinghsm.  The  next  morning  the  queen  sent  him  a 
message,  that  if  he  had  not  been  already  to  the  chancellor  he  should  forbear 
till  he  knew  her  further  pleasure.  He  went  therefore  to  the  queen,  and 
told  her  that  the  warrant  was  sealed ;  and  she  said,  "  what  needeth  that 
haste?"  She  objected  that  this  course  threw  the  whole  burthen  upon. 
herself.  Davison,  fearing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  despatching  the 
warrant,  went  to  Burleigh,  who  assembled  a  Council,  and  gave  his  advice 
that  they  should  join  in  sending  the  warrant  to  the  commissioners 
"  without  troubling  her  majesty  any  further  in  that  behalf,  she  having 
done  all  that  in  law  or  reason  could  be  required  of  her."  Burleigh  under- 
took to  prepare  letters  to  accompany  the  warrant ;  and  the  next  day,  the 
3rd,  the  warrant  and  despatches  were  delivered  by  Burleigh  to  Mr.  Bcale, 
who  was  thought  the  fittest  messenger.  The  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Kent,  to  whom  the  Lords  of  the  Council  had  sent,  arrived  at  Fotheringay 
on  the  7th  of  February,  after  dinner.  They  communicated  to  Mary  tho 
purpose  for  which  they  had  come  ;  and  Beale  read  the  queen's  commission 
for  her  execution.  She  bowed  her  head,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
thanked  her  God  that  the  summons  so  long  expected  had  come  at  last. 
She  asked  at  what  time  she  should  die,  and  was  informed  at  eight  the 
following  morning.  Having  desired  the  presence  of  her  priest  and 
almoner,  she  was  refused ;  and  was  told  that  in  the  place  of  her  confessor 
she  might  have  the  spiritual  assistance  of  the  dean  of  Peterborough.  She 
necessarily  declined  this.  Mary  then  looked  over  her  will ;  distributed 
money  to  her  attendants ;  wrote  letters  ;  prayed  long  and  fervently  ;  and 
*nt  quietly  to  sleep.    At  the  upper  end  of  the  great  hall  of  Fotheringay 
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had  been  erected  a  scaffold.    There  were  many  persona  assembled  in  that 
halL    The  queen  had  dressed  herself  "gorgeously  and  curiously,"  says 
Camden,  "as  she  was  wont  to  do  on  festival  days."    When  she  came  forth 
from  her  chamber,  Melvin,  one  of  her  old  servants,  fell  on  his  knees  before 
her.    "  Then  the  queen  of  Scots,  shedding  tears,  said  to  him,  *  You  ought  to 
rejoice  rather  than  weep  for  that  the  end  of  Mary  Stuarf  s  troubles  is  now 
come.    Thou  knowest.  If elvin,  that  all  this  world  is  but  vanity,  and  full 
of  troubles  and  sorrows ;  carry  this  message  from  me,  and  tell  my  friends 
that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my  religion,  and  like  a  true  Scottish  woman 
and  a  true  French  woman.    But  God  forgive  them  that  have  long  desired 
my  end ;  and  he  that  is  the  true  Judge  of  all  secret  thoughts  knoweth  my 
mind,  how  that  ever  it  hath  been  my  desire  to  have  Scotland  and  England 
united  together.     Commend  me  to  my  son,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  not 
done  any  thing  that  may  prejudice  his  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  so,  good 
Melvin,  farewell ; '  and  kissing  him,  she  bade  him  pray  for  her."    Mary 
requested  that  her  servants  might  be  present  at  her  death.    The  earl  of 
Kent  refused,  lest  they  should  trouble  her  grace,  and  disquiet  the  company 
by  their  speeches.    She  replied  that  she  would  give  her  word  that  they 
should  do  nothing  of  the  kind.    After  some  consultation  two  of  her  female 
servants  and  Melvin,  with  two  medical  attendants  and  an  old  man,  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  halL    Melvin  carrying  her  train,  she  stepped  up  the 
scaffold  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  sat  down  on  the  Btool ;  and  there 
stood  by  her  side  the  two  earls,  and  the  sheriff,  and  two  executioners. 
The  commission  was  read ;  Mary  "  listening  unto  it  with  as  small  regard  as 
if  it  had  not  concerned  her  at  all "   The  dean  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Fletcher, 
standing  outside  the  rail,  directly  before  her,  began  an  exhortation  ;  but 
she  stopped  him,  saying,  "  Mr.  Dean,  I  am  settled  in  the  ancient  Catholic 
Boman  religion,  and  mind  to  spend  my  blood  in  defence  of  it"    The  per* 
tinacious  dignitary  replied,  with  more  zeal  than  charity,  "  Madam,  change 
your  opinion,  and  repent  of  your  former  wickedness,  and  settle  your  faith 
only  in  Jesus  Christ,  by  him  to  be  saved."    Mary  told  him  to  trouble 
himself  no  further ;  and  Shrewsbury  and  Kent  said  they  would  pray  for 
her.     She  thanked  them,   "  but  to  join  with  you  in  prayer  I  will  not, 
fox  that  you  and  I  are  not  of  one  religion."    The  dean  then  prayed  aloud 
from  the  English  liturgy ;  and  Mary  with  steadfast  voice,  having  in  her 
hand  a  crucifix,  began  to  pray  in  Latin ;  and  she  finally  prayed  in  English 
for  Christ's  afflicted  church,  for  her  son,  and  for  the  queen  of  England. 
The  callous  earl  of  Kent  was  not  moved  even  by  this  solemn  earnestness, 
but  told  her  to  "  leave  those  trumperies."    A  Corpus-Christi  cloth  being 
pinned  over  her  face,  Mary  knelt  down  upon  the  cushion  "most  reso- 
lutely/' reciting  aloud  the  Latin  psalm,  In  U  conjido,  "  In  thee,  0  Lord,  do 
I  trust."     Groping  for  the  block,  she  laid  down  her  head,  and  cried,  In 
manus  tuas,  Domins,   "  Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit." 
Her  head  was  severed  in  two  strokes.    Her  little  dog  was  taken  from 
beneath  her  robes;  and   "afterwards  would  not  depart  from  the  dead 
corpse."  *     The  Council,  when  the  news  of  the  execution  arrived,  says 
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Davison,  "  did  not  think  fit  to  break  suddenly  to  her  majesty,  who,  never- 
theless, by  other  means,  understood  thereof  that  night. H  The  next  morn- 
ing Davison  met  the  other  members  of  the  Council,  who  told  him  that 
"  her  majesty  seemed  greatly  offended  against  them  all  about  this  action, 
disavowing  that  she  had  either  commanded  or  intended  any  such  proceeding 
therein."  Burleigh  was  forbidden  to  appear  at  court  Davison  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  tried  in  the  Star-Chamber.  Some  statements  then  made 
by  him,  coupled  with  two  letters  of  very  doubtful  authenticity — professedly 
copies,  and  not  given  to  the  world  till  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
aftor  they  are  alleged  to  have  been  written, — are  usually  accepted  as 
evidence  of  a  desire  of  the  queen  that  Mary  should  be  privately  murdered. 
Six  days  after  the  execution,  Elizabeth  wrote  to  James  to  express  "  the 
extreme  dolor  that  overwhelms  my  mind,  for  that  miserable  accident 
which,  far  contrary  to  my  meaning,  hath  befallen. "  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Elizabeth  shielded  herself  by  some  technical  objection  to  the 
mode  in  which  her  Council  had  proceeded,  upon  the  representations  of 
Davison. 

In  the  spring  of  1587,  it  was  certain  that  Spain  was  making  great  pre- 
parations for  the  invasion  of  England.  Elizabeth  provided  Drake  with 
four  royal  ships,  and  twenty-four  other  vessels  were  placed  under  his 
command  by  the  citizens  of  London.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  this  squadron 
was  ready  to  sail  out  of  Plymouth  Sound.  Drake  wrote  on  that  morning 
to  Walsingham,  "Our  ship  is  under  sail.  God  grant  we  may  so  live  in 
his  fear,  as  the  enemy  may  have  cause  to  say  that  God  doth  fight  for  her 
majesty  as  well  abroad  as  at  home."  On  the  19th  of  April  he  entered  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz,  which  was  filled  with  many  Spanish  ships,  embarking 
provisions  and  warlike  stores,  and  destined  to  proceed  to  join  the  great 
armament  at  Lisbon.  Defying  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  and  the  huge 
Spanish  galleys,  Drake  made  himself  master  of  the  roadstead ;  and  in  the 
course  of  two  nights  and  one  day  had  sunk,  burnt,  or  captured  shipping 
of  ten  thousand  tons  lading.  To  use  his  own  expressive  phrase,  he  had 
' '  singed  the  Spanish  king's  beard. "  Till  another  year  the  mighty  attempt 
upon  England  was  delayed  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Devonshire 
captain.  Setting  sail  for  the  Azores,  Drake  fell  in  with  a  most  valuable 
Portuguese  carrack,  returning  from  the  East  Indies  ;  and  he  took  this  ship 
with  a  lading  which  made  the  San  Pbilipe  the  greatest  prize  that  had  ever 
rewarded  the  energy  of  English  mariners.  After  Drake's  return,  there 
were  many  months  of  suspense.  Never  were  the  prudence  and  vigilance 
of  Elizabeth's  statesmen  more  required.  The  position  of  Scotland  was  a 
very  doubtful  one.  James  had  become  of  full  age ;  and  he  was  urged  on 
many  aides  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  mother,  by  joining  in  the  projects 
of  Spain.  The  schemes  of  the  Spanish  faction  were  penetrated  by  the  acute- 
ness  of  Walsingham,  and  Elizabeth  and  her  agents  eventually  prevented 
James  from  being  led  away. 

The  mask  of  negotiation  by  which  Philip  and  the  prince  of  Parma 
thought  to  divert  attention  from  their  real  proceedings,  had  been  thrown 
oft  Pope  Sixtus  V.  made  a  solemn  treaty  with  Philip,  and  promised  him 
an  enormous  subsidy,  to  be  paid  when  he  had  taken  absolute  possession  of 
any  English  port.  The  warlike  pontiff  published  a  new  bull  of  excfmiumni- 
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cation  against  Elizabeth,  and  called  all  Catholics  to  a  jnuade  against 
England,  aa  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Infidel.     "  The  whole  commonalty 
of  England  became  of  one  heart  and  mind.     .    .    .     The  English  nation 
were  so  combined  in  heart,  that  I  here  confess  I  want  art  lively  to  express 
the  sympathy  of  love  between  the  subjects  and  the  sovereign."*    The 
queen  called  upon  her  lieutenants  of  counties  to  set  before  the  gentlemen 
under  their  lieutenancy,  "  the  instant  extraordinary  occasion  "  for  a  larger 
proportion  of  horsemen  and  footmen  than  had  been  certified.    She  had, 
before  this,  through  her  Council,  asked  the  authorities  of  London  what  the 
city  would  do ;  and  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  had  besought  that  the 
Council  would  name  what  they  thought  was  requisite.    "  The  lords,"  says 
Stow,  "demanded  five  thousand  men  and  fifteen  ships.    The  city  craved 
two  days'  respite  for  an  answer,  which  was  granted  ;  and  then  entreated 
their  lordships,  in  sign  of  their  perfect  love  and  loyalty  to  their  prince  and 
country,  kindly  to  accept  ten  thousand  men  and  thirty  ships,  amply 
famished."    In  such  a  spirit  as  this  there  was  something  more  invincible 
than  all  the  Armadas  in  the  world.    At  the  great  camp  at  Tilbury  was 
collected  an  army  of  train  bands  from  the  adjacent  counties.    Another 
army  was  in  the  interior  for  the  defence  of  the  queen's  person,  and  to  be 
used  as  a  disposable  force.    Every  port,  from  the  Lizard  to  the  North 
Foreland,  from  the  Naze  to  the  Tyne,  looked  to  its  own  little  craft,  and 
asked,  in  no  niggard  spirit,  if  it  had  a  ship  that  could  be  fitted  out  at  the 
common  expense,  to  make  one  in  that  great  sea-fight  that  was  near  at 
hand.    There  was  not  a  port  where  mariners  were  not  trained  to  hardy 
and  dangerous  adventure.    They  had  gone  forth,  once  from  Deptford 
and  twice  from  Harwich,  with  Frobisher,  to  search  for  the  north-west 
passage.      Davis   followed    Frobisher   in   the    same    enterprise.      Our 
mariners  had  circumnavigated  the  world  with  Drake;  and  had  carried 
the  terror  of  the  English  flag,  floating  from  the  Pelican  of  Plymouth, 
into  what  was  called  the  Indian  Sea,  in  despite  of  the  Spaniard,  who  held 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  bestowed  that  vast  ocean  upon  him  alone. 
In  the  year  of  the  Armada,  Cavendish  was  circumnavigating  the  world, 
and  was  warring  against  Spain,  after  the  example  of  Drake,  upon  the 
coasts  of  Chili,  and  Peru,  and  New  Spain ;  and  he  had  taken  a  great 
galleon  on  the  coast  of  California.     But  "the  intrepid  corsairs,   who 
had  rendered  every  sea  insecure,  now  clustered  round  the  coasts  of  their 
native  island."  + 

There  appears  to  have  been  one  invariable  mode  of  defence  upon  the 
exposed  coast,  that  of  breastworks  or  redoubts.  At  the  havens  pieces  of 
ordnance  were  placed.  Taken  altogether,  the  number  of  stations  for  artil- 
lery on  the  coast  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  temporary  beacons  that 
were  built  on  every  hill  and  high  cliff  of  the  south-western  coast,  and 
which  were  to  blaze  out  when  the  great  hostile  fleet  first  appeared  in  the 
Channel,  were  amongst  the  best  means  of  defence.  "  There  was  through 
England,  no  quarter,  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  but  ell  concurred  in 
one  mind,  to  be  in  readiness  to  serve  for  the  realm."  $    From  Cornwall  to 

•  Stow.  t  Banke,  "History  of  the  Popes,"  voL  II.,  p.  173. 
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Kent,  and  eastward  to  Lincolnshire,  the  maritime  counties  were  so  furnished 
with  soldiers,  that  twenty  thousand  fighting  men,  with  victual  and  ammu- 
nition, could  have  been  collected  in  forty-eight  hours  at  any  point  where 
an  enemy  landed.  Of  all  the  defences  of  the  realm  at  this  crisis  there 
were  none  which  gave  the  people  a  greater  confidence  than  the  demeanour 
of  the  queen.  At  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  she  was,  day  by  day,  in  the  midst 
of  her  soldiers ;  going  amongst  the  levies  in  their  particular  stations ; 
reviewing  them  when  they  were  trained  in  battalions ;  saluted  wherever 
she  moved,  "with  cries,  with  shouts,  with  all  tokens  of  love,  of  obe- 
dience, of  readiness  and  willingness  to  fight  for  her."  From  that  army, 
adds  an  eye-witness,  went  forth  at  certain  times,  a  solemn  voice  to 
Heaven,  of  "  divers  psalms,  put  into  form  of  prayers,  in  praise  of 
Almighty  God,  no  ways  to  be  misliked,  which  she  greatly  commended, 
and  with  very  earnest  speech  thanked  God  with  them."  Another  im- 
portant defence  of  the  country  at  this  perilous  crisis  was  the  loyalty  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Catholics.  It  was  proposed  by  some  to  disarm 
them,  but  this  absurd  scheme  was  rejected ;  and  the  confidence  of  the 
government  in  the  patriotism  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  church 
was  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  appointment  of  Howard,  a  Catholic,  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1588,  the  duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  "captain- 
general  of  the  ocean  sea,  of  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  and  of  this  army  of  his 
majesty/'  led  the  way  down  the  Tagus,  in  the  galleon  8an  Marten  ;  and, 
amidst  the  sounding  of  trumpets  from  every  vessel,  the  mighty  Armada 
followed  him.  The  captain-general  commanded  twelve  Portuguese  gal- 
leons, the  largest  sailing-vessels.  There  were  the  fleets  of  Biscay,  of  Cas- 
tile, of 'Andalusia,  of  Guypuscoa ;  the  Eastern  fleet ;  the  fleet  called  Ureas 
or  Hulks,  and  a  squadron  of  smaller  vessels.  Lastly,  were  four  galeasses 
of  Naples,  and  four  galleys  of  Portugal ;  these  eight  enormous  vessels 
being  rowed  by  two  thousand  and  eighty-eight  slaves.  The  whole  number 
of  ships  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  having  a  burthen  of  69,120  tons; 
mounted  with  8165  pieces  of  cannon  ;  worked  by  8746  mariners,  besides 
the  slaves ;  and  carrying  21,639  soldiers.  All  the  vessels  were  to  sail  as 
close  as  possible.  Their  course  was  for  Cape  Finisterre,  where  they  were 
to  rendezvous,  in  case  of  separation ;  or  to  make  for  Corunna,  then  known 
as  The  Groyne.  Departing  thence,  "  they  shall  set  their  course  for  Scilly." 
If  any  ship  were  to  lose  the  fleet,  the  crew  were  not  to  return  to  Spain, 
under  penalty  of  death ;  but  to  seek  the  navy  "in  Mount's  Bay,  which  is 
between  the  Land's  End  and  the  Lizard. "  They  hoped  to  be  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  England  at  the  time  when  another  fleet,  equipped  in  the 
Netherlands,  should  be  ready  to  sail  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Parma.  But  when  the  Spanish  fleet  had  nearly  reached  Cape  Finisterre,  a 
storm  arose,  which  scattered  the  ships,  and  compelled  the  great  body  of 
the  armament  to  go  into  Corunna  to  refit  The  news  reached  England 
that  the  mighty  fleet  had  been  nearly  destroyed ;  and  the  lord  high 
admiral,  Howard  of  Effingham,  sailed  from  England  to  complete  the 
destruction.  But  he  found  that  the  storm  had  been  less  fatal  than  was 
believed,  and  that  the  expectation  that  no  invasion  would  be  attempted 
that  summer  wss  a  mistake.    He  wisely  returned,  to  wait  for  the  enemy 
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in  the  Channel.    For  a  month  did  the  gnat  fleet  lie  in  Cornnna  Harbour. 
The  prince  of  Parma's  flat-bottomed  vessels,  for  the  conveyance  of  thirty- 
fire  thousand  men,  were  lying  at  Bruges ;  and  the  ports  of  Nieuport  and 
Dunkirk,  from  which  they  could  have  pnt  to  sea,  were  blockaded  by  a 
combined  English  and  Dutch  fleet     It  was  arranged  that  when  the  Spanish 
armament  came  into  the  Channel  it  should  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
duke  of  Guise,  who  was  to  land  in  the  west,  to  effect  a  diversion ;  whilst 
the  real  attacks  upon  the  capital  and  in  the  north  were  going  forward. 
The  delay  at  Cornnna  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  Confederates.     On  the 
12th  of  July  the  Spanish  fleet  stood  out  to  sea  from  Cornnna ;  on  the  19th 
they  were  seen  entering  the  Channel.    There  was  a  gallant  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Plymouth ;  and  there  were  commanders  on  shore: — lord  Charles 
and  lord  Thomas  Howard ;  lord  Sheffield,  the  nephew  of  the  lord  high 
admiral ;  and  sir  Bobert  Southwell,  his  son-in-law  ;  Hawkins,  and  Drake, 
and  Frobisher,  and  Fenner.    About  the  port  was  a  great  land  force  under 
the  orders  of  Raleigh.     The  queen's  ships  at  Plymouth,  under  the  lord 
high  admiral,  were  thirty-four  in  number.    Their  aggregate  burthen  was 
11,820  tons  ;  they  mounted  837  guns ;  and  they  mustered  6279  seamen. 
Howard  was  in  the  Ark-Royal,  of  800  tons  ;  Drake,  the  vice-admiral,  was 
in  the  Revenge,  500  tons  ;  Hawkins,  the  rear-admiral,  was  in  the  Victory, 
800  tons ;  Frobisher  was  in  the  Triumph,  1100  tons.    This  was  the  largest 
ship  of  the  fleet,  of  which  one-third  of  the  number  was  below  100  tons. 
But  there  were  forty-two  vessels  serving  by  tonnage,  merchant-ships, 
which  had  2587  mariners  ;  and  there  were  thirty-eight  vessels,  carrying 
2710  mariners,  fitted  out  by  the  city  of  London.     With  coasters  and 
volunteers,  the  whole  number  of  ships,  large  and  small,  was  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  having  one-half  only  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
The  greater  part  was  in  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth ;  but  a  squadron,  under 
lord  Seymour,  was  taking  part  in  the  blockade  of  the  Flemish  coast.    The 
whole  number  of  sailors  in  the  fleet  was  15,785.    The  mariners  were  the 
only  fighting  men  of  the  ships.    The  Portuguese  galleys,  each  with  three 
hundred  rowers,  could  move  against  the  wind  as  if  by  steam.    But  the 
poor  slaves  were  perfectly  exposed  to  the  shot  of  large  and  small  arms ; 
and  the  movements  of  the  enormous  vessels  were  thus  liable  to  serious 
interruption.    The  English  ships  were  short  in  the  build ;  and  were  rigged 
so  as  readily  to  tack.    Every  man  on  board  was  as  willing  to  assist  in 
working  his  vessel  as  to  fight.    The  fleet  was  warped  out  of  Plymouth 
harbour  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  Spaniards  about 
three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon.     On  the  21st,  "about  nine  of  the  clock, 
before  noon,  the  lord  admiral  commanded  his  pinnace,  called  the  Disdain, 
to  give  the  defiance  unto  the  duke  of  Medina. n    The  pinnace  fired  a  shot 
at  the  first  ship  it  met  and  Howard,  like  a  gallant  leader  as  he  was,  began 
the  fight :  "with  much  thundering  out  of  his  own  ship,  called  the  Ark- 
Royal,  he  first  set  upon  the  admiral,  as  he  thought,  of  the  Spaniards ;  but 
it  was  Alphonso  de  Lena's  ship.    Soon  after,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Fro- 
bisher, played  with  their  ordnance  upon  the  hindmost  squadron,  which 
was  commanded  by  Recalde,  who  laboured  all  he  could  to  stay  his  men 
that  fled  to  the  fleet,  till  his  own  ship,  being  much  battered  with  shot,  and 
now  grown  unserviceable,  hardly  withdrew  itself  to  the  main  fleet    At 
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which  time  the  duke  of  Medina  gathered  together  his  fleet  scattered  here 
wd  there,  and  hoisting  more  sail,  held  on  his  intended  course.'**  Forty  of 
the  lord  admiral's  ships  were  hardly  yet  out  of  the  haven.  The  night  was 
dark  and  the  sea  troubled.  A  huge  Biscayan  vessel  took  fire ;  and  in  the 
confusion  the  galleon  of  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez  got  foul  of  another  ship,  and 
was  left  behind.  Drake  had  gone  after  five  vessels  that  proved  to  be  mer- 
chantmen of  Germany ;  and  this  had  deranged  the  movements  of  the 
squadron  that  was  to  have  followed  his  lantern.  Howard,  with  two  ships, 
had  held  on  through  the  night  after  the  Spaniards.  Drake  coming  back 
from  his  bootless  chase  fell  in  with  the  great  galleon  abandoned  by  her 
companions ;  and  Valdez  became  his  prisoner,  with  a  booty  of  55,000 
ducats,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the  crows.  At  nightfall  of  that 
second  day  the  active  vice-admiral  was  again  with  his  commander.  The 
next  morning  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  had  come  out  of  Plymouth,  and 
Raleigh  had  come  with  them,  to  take  his  share  in  that  sea-fight,  rather 
than  remain  with  his  inactive  army  on  land.  The  Armada  on  this  morning 
of  the  23rd  of  July  was  off  Portland.  And  now,  says  Stow,  "  the  English 
navy  being  well  increased,  gave  charge  and  chase  upon  the  enemy,  squad- 
ron after  squadron  seconding  each  other  like  swift  horsemen  that  could 
nimbly  come  and  go,  and  fetch  the  wind  with  most  advantage.  .... 
The  English  chieftains  ever  sought  to  single  out  the  great  commanders  of 
the  Spanish  host,  whose  lofty  castles  held  great  scorn  of  their  encounter." 
The  English  ran  in  under  the  great  galleons,  and  having  delivered  their 
broadsides,  sheered  out  of  the  range  of  the  Spanish  guns,  which  were  high, 
above  the  water-line.  In  this  furious  skirmish  there  was  alternate  success. 
One  "Rnglifth  commander  only  fell — "Cook,  an  Englishman,  who  died  with 
honour  in  the  midst  of  the  enemies  in  a  small  ship  of  his."  From  morning 
till  night  this  fight  continued ;  the  Spaniards  sometimes  bearing  down  upon 
their  pursuers,  and  then  going  before  the  west  wind  towards  St  Alban's 
Head.  The  24th  was  a  day  of  rest.  The  fleets  were  becalmed,  with  the 
Needles  in  distant  view.  From  every  port  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire 
fresh  ships  had  come  forth,  hired  and  armed  by  the  gentlemen  of  England 
to  aid  in  this  great  defence.  On  the  25th,  Hawkins,  in  the  Victory,  was 
towed  to  take  possession  of  a  great  galleon,  disabled  in  the  fight  of  the 
23rd,  which  had  dropped  astern.  There  was  no  resistance  from,  the  galleon. 
But  three  of  the  great  galeasses  came  to  rescue  her  and  to  punish  her  daring 
captor.  But  the  lion  and  the  Bear,  the  Triumph,  and  the  Elizabeth  Jonas 
were  quickly  about  them,  with  their  sixty  pounders,  and  their  thirty-three 
pounders,  known  as  cannon  and  demi-cannon,  "sending  their  dole  until 
the  Spaniards  blood  ran  out  at  scupper-hole. "  The  battle,  for  a  breeze  had 
sprung  up,  again  became  general.  Medina's  ship,  the  San  Marten,  had 
her  mainmast  shot  away,  and  was  about  to  strike  to  Frobisher.  Medina 
was  saved  by  his  generals,  Mexia  and  Recalde.  Howard  joined  in  the 
struggle.  The  issue  was  long  doubtful  But  the  English  powder  was  ex- 
hausted ;  and  there  was  no  more  fighting  on  that  summer  afternoon.  The 
next  day,  lord  Sheffield,  and  lord  Thomas  Howard,  Frobisher,  Townsend, 
and  Hawkins  were  knighted  "for  their  valour.*'    It  was  resolved  to  defer 
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any  further  attack  tall  the  Spaniard  was  in  the  narrow  sea.  On  the  26th 
and  27th,  the  vast  navies  were  seen,  as  they  coasted  along,  from  Selsea  Bill, 
and  from  the  downs  of  Brighton,  from  Hastings,  and  from  Dnngeness. 
For  seven  days  had  the  Spaniard  been  fighting  his  way  through  the  Chan- 
nel, and  at  length  he  was  at  anchor  before  Calais  on  the  Saturday  night  of 
that  week  of  memorable  conflict.  But  when  the  morning  of  Sunday 
dawned,  the  English  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  sail  was  riding  in  Calais 
Roads  within  cannon-shot  of  the  exceeding  great  snipe,  whose  greatest  still 
kept  the  outer  line  against  their  enemy.  On  that  Sunday  the  heart  of 
England  sent  up  to  Heaven  the  simple  but  solemn  prayer,  "  Save  and 
deliver  us,  we  humbly  beseeoh  Thee,  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies."  In 
this  time  of  need  the  queen  had  herself  composed  a  prayer,  which  had  been 
sent  to  "  the  general  of  her  highness*  army  at  Plymouth,"  as  her  majesty's 
private  meditation. 

The  duke  of  Medina  had  dispatched  messenger  after  messenger  to  the 
duke  of  Parma,  to  bid  him  send  "  light  vessels,"  without  which  the 
Spaniard  could  not  well  fight  with  the  English ;  and  to  urge  him  to  put  to 
sea  with  his  army,  which  the  Spanish  fleet  would  protect  till  the  landing 
upon  the  hated  shore  was  accomplished.  Parma's  boats  were  leaky  ;  his 
provisions  were  exhausted  ;  his  sailors  had  deserted  ;  he  was  kept  in  port 
by  the  vigilant  Dutch.  But  nevertheless  a  junction  might  have  been  fatal ; 
and  the  Spaniard  must  be  crippled  before  he  again  weighed  anchor.  At 
two  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  eight  small  vessels  were  towed  from  the 
main  body  of  the  English  fleet*  and  were  bearing  with  the  wind  upon  the 
Spanish  anchorage.  Suddenly  a  strong  light  burst  out  from  each  vessel. 
The  tow-boats  left  them,  and  they  drifted  with  the  breeze  right  into  the 
centre  of  the  Armada.  Then  vast  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke  rolled  out  from 
the  burning  hulks,  with  fearful  explosions  and  sulphury  stenches.  Young 
and  Prowse,  who  led  these  fire-ships  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  had 
done  their  duty  well.  The  bold  stroke,  devised  by  Elizabeth  herself,  as 
contemporaries  say,  was  successful  beyond  hope.  One  of  the  largest  of  the 
galeasses  was  stranded  near  the  town  of  Calais,  and  was  taken,  after  a  fierce 
engagement,  in  which  many  English  were  slain,  and  the  Spaniards  lost 
four  hundred  men.  Medina  conducted  himself  with  courage  and  coolness, 
and  his  ship,  with  a  few  others,  resumed  their  stations.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  fleet  was  running  up  Channel  in  wild  confusion.  Some  went  ashore  on 
tho  Flemish  coast ;  others  stood  out  to  sea ;  many  got  together  as  well  as 
they  could  near  Gravelines.  But  Drake  and  Fenner  were  fighting  them 
from  the  first  peep  of  the  dawning  ;  and  now  there  came  up  Hawkins  and 
Fenton,  Seymour  and  Cumberland,  Southwell  and  Frobisher,  and  there 
was  again  a  general  battle  under  the  castle  of  Gravelines ;  for  Howard 
himself  was  up  at  his  post  The  Spanish  castles  had  fearful  difficulty  in 
avoiding  the  shallows.  They  were  hemmed  in  with  danger.  They  must 
keep  together ;  or  be  made  prize  if  they  ran  out  to  sea.  The  last  great 
fight  was  on  the  29th  of  July.  The  scattered  remnant  of  the  Armada  held 
on  its  perilous  course,  paBt  Dunkirk,  past  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  full 
into  the  North  Sea.  Drake  was  in  the  wake  of  the  flying  squadrons.  The 
prince  of  Parma  had  failed  the  Spaniards.  They  had  received  a  message 
from  him,  as  they  lay  before  Calais  on  Sunday  the  28th,  that  he  could  not 
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be  ready  for  them  till  the  Friday  following.  On  that  Friday  they  were 
far  away  to  the  north,  the  English  pursuing.  After  the  fight  off  Gravelinea 
there  were  a  hundred  and  ten  (some  state  a  hundred  and  twenty)  sail  left 
of  the  whole  Spanish  navy.  Coming  to  an  island  at  the  north  of  Scotland, 
the  general  gave  orders  that  they  should  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  any 
part  of  the  Portuguese  or  Spanish  coast.  Ships,  having  lost  their  anchors, 
their  masts  shot  through,  their  hulls  riddled  with  shot-holes,  had  sank  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland  and  in  the  open  North  Sea,  or  were  cast  on  the  shores 
of  the  'Western  Isles.  About  the  20th  of  August  there  came  on  a  great 
storm  which  divided  the  fleet ;  and,  ten  days  after,  another  storm  scattered 
them  around  the  shores  of  Connaught  and  Kerry.  The  duke  of  Medina 
kept  out  in  the  open  sea,  and  entered  the  Bay  of  Biscay  about  the  end  of 
September.  A  few  ships  reached  Spain,  under  the  command  of  Recalde, 
in  a  shattered  condition.  Some  of  the  wretched  men  who  were  shipwrecked 
were  murdered  by  the  wild  Irish  ;  and  some,  more  disgracefully,  were  pat 
to  the  sword  by  order  of  the  lord  deputy.  The  Spaniards  lost  eighty-one 
ships  in  this  expedition,  and  upwards  of  thirteea  thousand  five  hundred 
soldiers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  English  triumph  Leicester  died,  and  the  private- 
sorrow  of  the  queen  retarded  her  participation  in  the  public  joy.  But  on 
Sunday  the  24th  of  November,  Elizabeth  rode  in  triumphant  state  to  St 
Paul's.  On  that  day  there  were  also  given  in  every  church  of  the  land' 
"  public  and  general  thanks  unto  God,  with  all  devotion  and  inward  affec- 
tion of  heart  and  humbleness,  for  his  gracious  favour  extended  towards  us 
in  our  deliverance  and  defence,  in  the  wonderful  overthrow  and  destruction 
showed  by  his  mighty  hand  on  our  malicious  enemies  the  Spaniards,  who- 
had  thought  to  invade  and  make  a  conquest  of  the  realm." 

The  parliament  which  met  in  February,  1589,  was  naturally  warlike ; 
exulting  in  the  past  success,  and  resolved  upon  supporting  the  queen  in 
the  contest  which  was  so  truly  a  battle  for  national  existence.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  the  lord  chancellor,  told  the  Peers  and  Commons  not  to  be 
deceived  into  a  belief  that  England  was  secure,  through  the  Divine  mercy 
which  had  rendered  the  vast  armada  vain  and  useless.  This  was  prepara- 
tory to  asking  for  a  subsidy ;  and,  although  there  was  no  precedent  for 
such  a  mark  of  confidence,  two  subsidies  were  granted  in  one  supply,  pay- 
able in  four  years.  Philip  had  said  that  he  would  persevere,  even  if  he 
sold  the  silver  candlesticks  which  stood  on  his  table.  He  resolved  to* 
build  smaller  vessels,  and  to  sail  direct  to  the  English  coast  from  his  har- 
bours in  the  Peninsula.  The  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  was  now  thoroughly 
roused  ;  and  any  scheme  for  attacking  Spain  was  sure  to  receive  the  heart- 
iest encouragement.  The  government  of  Elizabeth  was  economical  in  the 
extreme ;  and  it  was  indisposed  to  undertake  any  war,  except  a  war  of 
defence,  upon  a  large  scale.  The  people,  therefore,  were  encouraged  to  fit 
out  expeditions  at  their  own  cost,  to  which  the  queen  lent  *™fi&*™'*-  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  sir  John  Norris  undertook  to  lead  a  great  armament 
for  winning  Portugal  from  the  Castilians, — whom  the  Portuguese  hated, — 
to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Don  Antonio,  an  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  royal  line  of  that  country  which  Philip  had  added  to  Spain.  A  great 
body  of  adventurers  joined  the  expedition.     They  did  not,  however,  sail 
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direct  to  Portugal,  but  attacked  Coiwraa ;  burnt  some  ships  ;  defeated  a 
Spanish  army ;  and  took  the  lower  town.  At  last  they  went  on  the  real 
purpose  for  which  the  armament  was  fitted  out.  But  Philip  was  now  pre- 
pared. Every  attempt  at  insurrection  was  promptly  suppressed.  Lisbon 
was  defended  by  a  large  force.  When  the  English  army  under  Norris 
advanced  from  Peniche,  their  landing-place,  and  Drake  sailed  up  the  Tagns, 
they  could  only  obtain  possession  of  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon ;  and  were 
speedily  forced  to  re-embark  for  want  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  On 
their  return  they  took  and  burned  Vigo.  The  earl  of  Cumberland  also 
fitted  out  seven  ships  at  his  own  charge  to  attack  the  Spanish  coasts.  A 
fearful  mortality  amongst  the  men  of  this  expedition  crippled  their  exer- 
tions ;  and,  though  many  prizes  were  made,  the  prosperous  issue  of  the 
great  contest  was  .little  advanced  by  such  detached  enterprises. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Established  Church  had  opened  its  arms  widely,  to  embrace  many 
who  conscientiously  differed  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  majority 
accepted  the  invitation  to  abide  by  the  religion  of  the  State, — to  form  con- 
tented if  not  zealous  members  of  a  Church  which  was  expressly  calculated 
to  reconcile  differences.  The  Romanists  had,  after  the  contests  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  been  absorbed  into  the  ranks  of  the  conformists,  or  held  their 
own  opinions  in  secret,  or  had  been  crushed.  But  in  the  second  half  of  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth  the  power  which  had  largely  contributed  to  put  down 
the  more  dangerous  of  the  enemies  of  the  reformed  doctrines  had,  in  its 
turn,  become  troublesome,  if  not  dangerous.  When  the  immediate  fear  of 
invasion  had  passed  away,  the  Puritans  went  with  redoubled  zeal  about  the 
work  which  they  called  a  Re-reformation.  The  age  of  pamphlets  had  now 
fully  come.  little  books  that  bore  the  title  of  Martin  Marprelate  were 
secretly  printed  and  circulated  in  despite  of  authority.  The  clergy  who 
returned  from  their  seven  years'  exile  during  the  time  of  persecution,  were 
put  In  possession  of  many  of  the  livings  from  which  the  Romish  priests  had 
been  in  their  turn  ejected.  They  very  soon  ceased  to  regard  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity as  imperatively  binding ;  and  great  irregularities  in  the  performance 
of  ceremonies  crept  in,  and  were  for  some  time  tolerated.  But  at  length  a 
rigid  observance  of  the  rubric  was  enforced  ;  and  the  ministers  who  would 
not  conform  were  thrust  out  from  their  benefices.  They  had  their  admirers 
and  their  followers  ;  and  their  course  was  to  form  separate  assemblies.  In 
1567  a  congregation  of  dissenters  were  seized  at  Plumbers'  Hall,  and  some 
were  committed  to  prison.  As  yet,  the  contest  had  been  about  what  the 
Puritans  held  as  superstitious  ceremonies.  The  resistance  with  which  they 
were  encountered  upon  minor  points  ultimately  led  them  to  condemn  the 
episcopal  constitution  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  to  proclaim  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Genevan  model.    They  had  a  covert  support  amongr x 
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most  influential  of  Elisabeth's  ministers ;  but  the  queen  herself  was  opposed 
to  an  abolition  of  forms  to  which  the  only  serious  objection  was  that  they 
belonged  to  the  rites  of  the  earlier  Church.    The  queen  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical commissioners  were  ultimately  too  strong  for  the  moderate  party  of 
the  Council.    Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  succeeded  to  the  primacy  in  1688, 
was  determined  to  put  down  rather  than  conciliate  the  party  of  the  Puritans. 
The  result  was,  first  a  furious  attack  against  episcopacy  in  the  pamphlets 
of  Martin  Marprelate ;  and  then  severe  laws  against  the  Puritans,  which 
had  no  ultimate  effect  but  that  of  fortifying  their  opinions,  and  of  making 
their  cause  the  rallying  point  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.    There  was 
now  little  distinction  between  the  nonconforming  Protestant  and  the 
recusant  Romanist  in  the  eyes  of  the  dominant  Church.   The  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  ejected  ministers  ;  the  government  hanged  libellers ;  and 
Penry,  the  supposed  author  of  the  Marprelate  tracts,  was  hastily  and 
cruelly  executed,  under  the  statute  of  1581,  for  seditious  words  and  ru- 
mours against  the  queen.    These  severities  were  chiefly  directed  against 
the  separatists  from  the  Church  who  were  then  denominated  Brownists, 
and  afterwards  Independents.    In  their  social  relations  these  dissenters 
certainly  did  not  present  an  amiable  aspect  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
They  made  themselves  obnoxious  as  the  enemies  of  all  innocent  amuse- 
ments ;  and,  affecting  "  to  cross  the  ordinary  custom  in  everything," 
equally  denounced  the  general  habits  of  society,  however  harmless  or  indif- 
ferent, as  well  as  its  exceptional  vices.     In  "  The  Anatomie  of  Abuses"  of 
Philip  Stubbcs — a  most  rigid  Calvinist — we  are  told  that  "  reformation  of 
manners,  and  amendment  of  life,  was  never  more  needful ;  for  was  pride, 
the  chiefest  argument  of  this  book,  ever  so  ripe  ?"   By  • ' pride "  we  under- 
stand him  to  mean  what  is  the  accompaniment  of  every  period  of  general 
prosperity — a  love  of  luxury  and  of  luxurious  display,  not  confined  to  the 
superior  classes,  but  spread  by  the  force  of  the  imitative  principle  very 
widely  through  many  inferior  degrees  of  station.    The  sumptuary  laws  of 
Henry  VI II.  had  ceased  to  be  regarded ;  and  the  statesmen  of  Elizabeth  med- 
dled little  with  these  matters.    The  queen  herself  carried  her  love  of  costly 
dress  almost  into  a  mania.     It  was  the  only  expenditure  in  which  she  was 
profuse.    In  the  more  general  diffusion  of  wealth  at  this  time,  gluttony  and 
drunkenness  assumed  those  forms  of  ostentatious  display  which  are  amongst 
the  worst  evils  of  social  refinement     There  were  punishments  for  low 
debauchery,  such  as  the  drunkard's  cloak.     Against  this  growing  sin, 
which  was  creeping  up  from  the  peasant  and  the  mechanic  to  the  yeoman 
and  the  courtier,  the  preachers  lifted  up  their  voices  in  the  pulpit,  and  not 
always  in  vain.     But  we  may  be  sure  that  these  earnest  preachers  in  some 
degree  injured  the  good  effect  of  their  religious  exhortations  against  real 
vices,  by  denouncing  those  harmless  recreations  which  to  the  greater  num- 
ber supplied  the  place  of  grosser  excitements.    The  court  of  Elizabeth  was 
a  dancing  court.  In  1 589,  at  her  palace  of  Richmond,  her ( '  ordinary  exercise  ** 
was  "  six  or  seven  galliards  in  a  morning,  besides  music  and  singing."  * 
The  Puritans  denounced  all  dancing  in  mixed  companies  of  the  sexes. 
They  held  that  "  men  by  themselves  and  women  by  themselves"  might 
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dance  without  sin,  "to  recreate  the  mind,  oppressed  with  some  great  toil 
and  labour."  They  held,  moreover,  that  "sweet  music  at  the  first 
delighteth  the  ears,  but  afterward  corrupteth  and  depraveth  the  mind." 
In  this,  and  in  many  other  battles  which  they  fought,  they  warred  against 
nature,  and  were  beaten.  Music  was  the  especial  Art  of  the  Elizabethan 
days.  In  every  household  there  was  the  lore  of  music,  and  in  many 
families  it  was  cultivated  as  an  essential  part  of  education.  Many  of  the 
puritanic  objections  to  the  recreations  of  the  people  were  originally  directed 
against  their  use  on  the  Sunday.  The  Christians*  first  day  of  the  week 
being  regarded  by  the  Romanists  as  a  holiday,  the  more  rigid  Protestants 
determined  to  adopt  the  strictest  Judaical  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguishing  attributes  of  the  Reformation.  When 
there  were  daily  prayers  in  the  pariah  churches,  and  especially  at  holiday 
seasons,  the  old  traditional  sports  and  mummeries  of  the  people  were  also 
offensive  to  some,  though  tolerated  by  many.  Thus  Puritanism  came  to 
do  battle,  not  only  against  those  amusements  on  Sundays,  and  at  other 
especial  times  when  the  Church  claimed  serious  thoughts,  but  against  the 
amusements  themselves,  whenever  practised.  But  the  people,  high  or 
low,  would  not  readily  surrender  these  festive  observances.  It  was  useless 
declaiming  against  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  at 
Christmas  or  at  'Whitsuntide ;  against  May-games ;  against  Plough- 
Monday  dances,  with  their  "  tipsy  jollity ;"  against  Church-ales,  and 
Wakes.  The  object  of  the  Church-ale  was  thoroughly  practical.  At  the 
season  of  Whitsuntide  there  was  a  parish  feast,  which  the  churchwardens 
had  prepared  for  by  an  ale-brewing ;  and  the  profit  that  was  made  by 
filling  the  black-jacks  of  the  jovial  countrymen  was  applied  to  the  repairs 
of  the  church.  The  Wake  was  the  annual  feast  to  commemorate  the 
dedication  of  the  parish  church.  The  Puritans  were  wiser  in  their 
denunciations  0f  gaining  and  gaming-houses,  which  were  amongst  the 
corruptions  of  the  town  at  this  period.  But  drinking,  dicing,  bear- 
baiting,  cock-fighting, — the  coarsest  temptations  to  profligacy, —were 
not  such  abominations  in  their  eyes  as  "stage-plays,  interludes,  and 
comedies."  In  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
Puritans,  zealous,  persevering,  and  united,  had  possessed  themselves  of 
much  of  the  municipal  power  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  there  was 
frequent  warfare  between  the  civic  authorities  and  the  performers  of  plays. 
The  severe  moralists  called  them  "  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth  ;" 
the  law  defined  those  as  "  vagabonds"  who  were  "not  belonging  to  any 
baron  of  this  realm,  or  towards  any  other  honourable  person  of  greater 
degree."  The  original  theatrical  performances  were  in  the  inn-yards  of 
the  city,  such  as  the  Belle-Sauvage.  The  better  sort  of  spectators  sat  in 
the  gallery  which  connected  the  inn-chambers ;  the  larger  number  of  the 
audience  stood  in  the  open  yard.  Qradually,  hostelries  were  converted 
into  theatres,  and  new  buildings  were  erected  for  dramatic  representations. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  drama  was  emerging  from 
the  childishness  and  buffoonery  of  its  first  period  of  separation  from  the 
shows  of  Catholicism.  Then  came  the  transition  period,  in  which  the  first 
rude  utterings  of  a  mimetic  life  were  passing  into  the  higher  art  of  the 
first  race  of  true  dramatists ;  and  the  drama  finally  asserted  its  divine 
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origin  when  strength  and  refinement  had  become  united  in  the  greater 
assimilation  of  character  between  the  courtly  and  the  industrious  classes. 
The  age  of  Elizabeth  may  pre-eminently  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
called  up  a  great  native  literature.  There  was  a  general  activity  of 
intellect;  and  at  that  period  arose  the  two  greatest  poets  of  any  age, 
Spenser  and  Shakspere.  They  each  essentially  belonged  to  their  time. 
They  each,  in  their  several  ways,  reflected  that  time.  From  the  general 
elevation  of  the  tone  of  "the  Faery  Queen,"  and  of  the  other  poems  of 
Spenser*8  matured  years,  we  may  judge  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  tastes 
of  the  educated  classes  of  Elizabeth's  latter  period.  The  works  of  Shakspere 
are  imbued  with  the  real  vitality  of  the  Christian  era  in  which  they  were 
produced ;  with  all  the  intellectual  freedom  which  especially  distinguished 
that  era  from  the  past  ages  of  Christianity.  There  was  then  a  select 
lettered  class,  who,  having  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  were  exploring  the  depths  of  science  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  accurate  reasoning.  The  arcliitecture,  also,  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  is  essentially  characteristic  of  the  period,  not  only  in  the  simple 
manor-house  of  the  squire,  but  in  the  "great  house"  of  the  noble.  John 
Thorpe,  the  highest  constructive  genius  of  that  age,  perfected  that  union  of 
the  Italian  style  with  the  Gothic,  which  produced  what  we  call  the  Tudor 
architecture.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  witnessed  such  an  outburst 
of  our  native  literature,  did  not  neglect  that  cultivation  of  ancient  learning 
upon  which  sound  literature  and  correct  taste  must  in  a  great  degree  be 
built  New  colleges  were  founded  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Elizabeth 
also  founded  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  To  the  London  Grammar  Schools 
of  St  Paul's  and  Christ's  Church  were  added  Westminster  School,  by  the 
queen,  and  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  by  the  great  city  company  of  that 
name. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1589,  Jacques  Clement,  a  monk,  stabbed  Henry 
III.  of  France,  who  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  following  day.  The  king 
was  in  arms  against  the  great  Catholic  confederacy,  known  as  the  League ; 
then  exasperated  by  the  murder  of  their  leader,  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  of 
the  cardinal,  his  brother.  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  great  champion  of  Pro- 
testantism, had  to  encounter  the  most  determined  opposition  to  his  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  although  the  undoubted  heir.  The  duke  of  Mayence, 
the  brother  of  the  murdered  Guises,  took  the  command  of  the  League. 
The  king  of  Spain  was  ready  with  his  most  strenuous  aid,  to  keep  a  Pro- 
teBtant  out  of  the  throne  of  France.  Elizabeth  of  England  hesitated  not 
to  give  her  support  to  the  Huguenot  king,  who  had  so  long  battled  with 
the  most  adverse  fortune.  She  sent  him  a  supply  of  money  ;  an  TtngKA 
force,  under  the  command  of  lord  Willoughby,  soon  after  landed  at 
Dieppe  ;  and  the  king  was  thus  encouraged  to  continue  a  contest  which 
without  this  timely  assistance  might  have  been  hopeless.  At  the  great 
battle  of  Ivry  a  gallant  army  followed  Henry's  white  plume  to  a  complete 
victory.  But  the  duke  of  Parma,  with  the  forces  of  Spain,  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  League,  and  compelled  Henry  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris. 
Elizabeth  again  sent  him  succour.  In  April,  1591,  sir  John  Norris  landed 
in  France  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men ;  and  in  July  of  that  year, 
another  small  army,  four  thousand  in  number,  under  the  young  earl  of 
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Essex,  was  also  sent  to  the  aid  of  Henry.  But  the  duke  of  Parma,  the 
most  accomplished  general  of  that  time,  again  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
League ;  and  the  expeditions  of  England  had  no  satisfactory  result. 

The  naval  enterprises  of  this  year  had  no  more  fortunate  issue.  A 
squadron  of  seven  ships  was  sent,  under  the  command  of  lord  Thomas 
Howard,  to  intercept  the  Indian  fleet  on  its  return  to  Spain.  Bat  Philip 
was  prepared ;  and  had  fitted  out  a  force  of  fifty-five  sail  as  an  escort. 
The  little  English  squadron  fell  in  with  this  armament ;  and  one  of 
Howard's  vessels  became  a  Spanish  prize.  This  was  the  first  ship  that 
Spain  had  taken  from  England  during  the  war.  It  was  commanded  by 
sir  Richard  Qrenville,  the  vice-admiral,  who  was  three  times  wounded 
daring  the  action,  which  lasted  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  day-break 
the  next  morning.  At  length  the  good  ship  lay  upon  the  waters  like  a 
log.  Her  captain  proposed  to  blow  her  np  rather  than  surrender ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  crew  compelled  him  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner.  He  died 
in  a  few  days. 

The  mode  in  which  the  war  against  Spain  was  carried  on  by  England 
made  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  a  very  insecure  possession  to  King  Philip. 
Rich  carracks  were  sometimes  taken  and  sometimes  destroyed.  Real 
treasures,  such  as  fourteen  hundred  chestB  of  quicksilver,  which  were  found 
in  two  ships  captured  by  a  Londoner,  were  abstracted  from  the  riches  of 
the  Spaniard.  But  this  war  was  also  costly  to  England ;  and  in  1598 
Elisabeth  called  a  parliament,  for  she  needed  a  subsidy.  In  this  parlia- 
ment the  queen  and  the  Commons  were  beginning  to  be  at  issue.  Prero- 
gative and  Privilege  were  giving  indications  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  they  would  come  into  actual  conflict.  But  the  strength  was  as  yet 
all  on  one  side ;  and  Elisabeth  was  too  sagacious  to  use  her  strength 
unnecessarily.  There  was  a  discontented  temper  amongst  some  members 
of  the  parliament  of  1599,  and  the  queen  put  it  down  with  a  haughtiness 
which  looks  like  unmitigated  despotism.  A  few  bold  members  were  not 
daunted  by  this  ;  but  prepared  a  Bill  for  entailing  the  Succession  to  the 
Crown.  This,  of  all  other  subjects,  was  the  most  disagreeable  to  the 
queen ;  and  four  of  the  members  were  committed  to  prison  for  their  hardi- 
hood. The  courage  of  the  Puritans  was  not  subdued  by  this  severity,  for 
Mr.  Morice  brought  in  a  Bill  for  correcting  the  abuses  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  The  queen  sent  for  the  Speaker,  who  delivered  a  message  to  the 
House,  that  her  majesty  commanded  that  "  no  bills  touching  matters  of 
state,  or  reformation  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  be  exhibited."  The  same 
day  Morice  was  committed  to  custody,  and,  according  to  some  statements, 
was  in  confinement  when  he  died  in  1596. 

In  1593,  Philip  was  conspiring  with  the  earls  of  Angus,  Errol,  and 
Huntley,  to  send  an  army  to  operate  with  them  in  re-establishing 
Romanism  in  Scotland,  and  to  march  upon  England  with  a  united  force 
for  the  same  purpose.  James  was  unwilling  to  believe  in  this  conspiracy, 
and  suspected  Elisabeth  of  a  design  to  promote  discord  between  himself  and 
his  friends.  But  after  "  many  an  indignant  remonstrance  from  his  neigh- 
bour queen,"  he  at  length  took  arms  against  the  "Spaniolised  rebels,'* 
und  this  danger  was  past.  But  Philip  had  in  his  armoury  another  weapon 
against  Elizabeth.    He  bribed  her  domestic  physician,  Roderigo  Lopez,  a 
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Portuguese  Jew,  to  poison  her.  Lopez  had  two  Portuguese  refugees  as 
confederates.  They  were  convicted,  and  hanged  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1594.  The  discovery  of  this  atrocious  scheme  was  due  to  the  perseverance 
of  Essex. 

In  1593,  Henry  IV.  made  a  formal  abjuration  of  those  Protestant  opinions 
for  which  he  had  so  long  gallantly  fought.  Without  this  concession  he 
would  probably  never  have  succeeded  in  tranquillising  France.  But  he 
did  not,  as  many  apostates  have  done,  persecute  the  religion  which  he  had 
forsaken.  By  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  granted  toleration  to  the  Protestants, 
in  1593.  Elizabeth,  although  displeased  at  the  position  Henry  had  taken, 
still  continued  to  render  him  aid  in  his  war  with  Spain — the  common  cause 
of  each  country.  An  English  naval  armameut  assisted  him,  in  1594,  in 
taking  Brest  from  the  Spaniards.  In  the  attack  upon  this  fort,  sir  Martin 
Frobi8her  was  mortally  wounded.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  sir  John  Hawkina 
sailed  in  1595,  with  six  of  the  queen's  ships,  and  twenty  others,  fitted  out 
at  private  charge,  having  on  board  a  considerable  land  force,  commanded 
by  sir  Thomas  Baskerrille.  They  made  an  assault  on  Porto  Rico  ;  but 
they  were  repulsed.  Hawkins  soon  after  died.  Drake  went  forward,  and 
landed  at  Nombre  di  Dios,  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The  Spaniards  were 
prepared,  as  at  Porto  Rico.  The  enterprise  failed,  and  the  great  admiral 
succumbed  to  sickness  and  to  disappointment.  Baskerville  returned  home, 
after  having  fought  with  a  Spanish  fleet  off  Cuba,  with  no  decisive  results 
on  either  side. 

In  the  year  1596,  Philip  was  making  preparations  for  another  invasion 
of  England ;  and  the  lord  high  admiral,  Howard  of  Effingham,  counselled 
that  the  blow  should  be  anticipated  by  an  attack  upon  Spain  herself. 
Essex  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition,  but  somewhat  re- 
strained by  a  council  of  war.  *  The  English  fleet  sailed  from  Plymouth  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1596  ;  and  attacked  the  galleys  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 
Against  the  orders  which  had  given  the  honour  of  leading  the  attack  to 
Raleigh  and  lord  Thomas  Howard,  Essex  broke  through  the  midst  of  the 
fleet  in  which  he  had  been  stationed,  and  was  soon  in  the  heat  of  the 
action.  The  Spanish  ships  fled  to  the  protection  of  the  guns  at  the  fort  of 
Puntel,  where  some  were  set  on  fire  by  their  own  crews.  The  English 
admiral  refused  to  accept  a  price  as  the  ransom  of  the  remainder ;  and 
they  were  all  burnt  by  the  Spanish  commander.  Essex  now  led  his  men 
to  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  Cadiz,  which  was  strongly  fortified.  The 
town  was  taken,  and  given  up  to  plunder.  But  Essex,  departing  some- 
what from  the  brutal  spirit  of  ancient  warfare,  exerted  himself  as  stre- 
nuously to  prevent  slaughter  as  he  had  done  in  leading  the  attack.  The 
town  was  burnt,  after  the  unhappy  inhabitants  had  been  permitted  to 
withdraw.  It  was  the  wish  of  Essex  to  hold  Cadis ;  but  he  was  over- 
ruled by  the  council.  The  fleet  returned  to  England,  with  no  greater 
success  than  the  large  destruction  which  had  been  effected  of  the  resources 
of  Spain,  whose  loss  was  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  ducats.  In  the 
following  year  another  naval  armament  was  fitted  out  against  Spain,  under 
the  command  of  Essex  and  Raleigh  ;  but  the  only  success  that  saved  the 
expedition  from  disgrace  was  the  profitable  capture  of  three  ships  retaining 
from  the  Havannah. 
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A  new  parliament  was  called  to  meet  on  the  24th  of  October,  1597, 
which  eat  till  the  9th  of  February,  1598.  In  this  session  a  legal  provi- 
sion for  the  poor,  supplied  by  the  assessment  of  all  property,  was  per- 
fected by  bold  and  far-sighted  legislation.  The  population  of  England  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  probably  not  far  short  of  five  millions. 
Some  of  the  more  fortunate  of  the  humbler  classes  were  forcing  their  way 
into  wealth.  But  there  was  a  large  body  who  never  found  the  way  even  to 
a  bare  subsistence.  The  statute  of  the  89th  Elizabeth  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  overseen  of  the  poor  in  every  parish,  who  were  to  make  a 
rate  with  the  consent  of  the  justices.  This  Act  "approximates  very 
closely  to  that  passed  four  years  afterwards  (the  43rd  of  Elizabeth),  which 
still  continues  in  force,  and  is  the  foundation  and  groundwork  of  our  Eng- 
lish Poor  Law."  *  But  the  Act  of  the  89th  Elizabeth  was  accompanied  by 
"  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars.1' 
This  Act  repealed  all  previous  statutes.  It  prescribed  the  whipping,  the 
stocks,  and  the  passing  from  parish  to  parish,  as  of  old ;  but  it  empowered 
the  justices  assembled  at  quarter-sessions  to  erect  houses  of  correction  for 
the  employment  of  vagrants,  till  they  could  be  placed  in  some  service ;  or, 
if  infirm  of  body,  in  some  alms-house.  The  increase  of  London  through 
the  rapid  progress  of  commerce,  and  of  Westminster  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  of  legal  administration,  constantly  brought  thither  a  large  class 
of  "valiant  and  sturdy  rogues,  masterless  men,  vagrants,  and  maimed 
soldiers.'*  t  Cutpurses  there  were  in  abundance.  There  were  gangs  of 
thieves  "  under  Pancras,"  and  at  "  Hyde  Park  Corner."  Within  the  city 
walls  there  was  watch  and  ward,  not  altogether  ineffectual;  but  the 
suburbs  were  wholly  unprotected.  A  dense  population  was  beginning 
to  crowd  into  obscure  alleys.  In  1580  a  proclamation  was  issued  against 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  London.  The  increase  of  the  poorer 
classes  was  sought  to  be  prevented  in  the  country  districts  upon  the  same 
principle.  In  the  times  of  Elizabeth  the  gallows  consumed  about  three 
hundred  annual  victims ;  but  the  hangman  of  Henry  VIII.  had  to  operate 
upon  two  thousand  in  each  average  year.  In  the  39th  Elizabeth  the 
government  also  placed  the  endowment  of  hospitals  or  alms-houses  upon  a 
new  footing. 

As  early  as  1563  the  legislature  had  declared  that  the  statutes  for  the 
regulation  of  wages  could  not  be  enforced,  on  account  of  the  advancement 
of  prices.  The  influx  of  the  precious  metals  had  begun  decidedly  to  pro- 
duce this  effect ;  and,  concurrently  with  that  increase,  the  condition  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  was  greatly  improving,  so  that  there  was  a 
more  universal  demand  for  every  necessary  of  life.  This  demand  pro- 
duced a  consequent  rise  of  price.  But  the  improvements  were  too  slow, — 
the  amount  of  agricultural  produce  too  entirely  dependent  upon  good  or 
bad  seasons, — so  that  the  utmost  misery  was  occasionally  produced  by 
excessive  fluctuations  in  price.  The  plague  was  a  necessary  attendant 
upon  any  dearth  approaching  to  famine.  The  general  health  of  the  people 
was  habitually  inferior  to  the  sanitory  condition  of  our  own  days. 

•  Sir  O.  Nioholls,  "  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,"  rol.  L,  j.  185. 
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In  August,  1598,  died  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  the  faithful  coun- 
sellor of  Elizabeth  for  forty  years.  In  his  last  illness  Elizabeth  sent  him 
a  cordial,  saying  "  that  she  did  entreat  Heaven  for  his  longer  life ;  else 
would  her  people,  nay  herself,  stand  in  need  of  cordials  too/'*  Months 
after  his  death,  it  was  written  of  the  queen  that  her  highness  "doth  often 
speak  of  him  in  tears,  and  torn  aside  when  he  is  discoursed  of."  t  Within 
a  month  of  the  decease  of  Burleigh  died  Philip  II.  Henry  IV.  had  con- 
cluded a  separate  peace  with  Spain  ;  for  which  act,  though  probably  one 
of  imperious  necessity,  Elizabeth  called  him  "an  antichrist  of  ingrati- 
tude." The  death  of  Philip  caused  no  abatement  of  the  hostility  between 
the  Protestant  queen  and  the  Most  Catholic  king.  In  1599  Spain  again 
threatened  invasion ;  and  extensive  preparations  for  resistance  were  made 
with  the  usual  alacrity.  The  weak  place  of  Elizabeth's  dominions  was 
Ireland  ;  which,  with  its  rude  native  population,  under  the  control  of  the 
Bomish  priesthood,  and  with  the  ancient  families  of  their  Anglo-Irish 
oppressors,  haters  of  Protestantism,  was  a  perpetual  trouble  to  the  English 
government.  Ireland  yielded  no  revenue  to  England ;  she  absorbed  a 
large  annual  amount  of  the  queen's  treasure  for  her  defence.  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  was  engaged  for  eleven  years  in  keeping  down  the  animosities  of 
the  Desmonds  and  the  Ormonds ;  in  repressing  insurrections  and  rebel- 
lions ;  in  doing  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  for  the  general  civilisation  of  the 
people.  Lord  Gray  succeeded  Sidney,  and  had  the  same  chronic  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with.  The  attempt  of  the  elder  lord  Essex  to  colonise 
some  forfeited  lands  was  a  ruinous  failure.  Spenser,  who  made  his  few 
years'  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Mulla  famous,  had  his  house  burned 
over  his  head,  and  his  child  slaughtered.  The  neglect  and  misrule  of 
previous  centuries  were  visited  upon  those  who,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  desired  "to  turn  so  goodly  and  commodious  a  soil  to 
good  uses,"  by  " reducing  that  nation  to  better  government  and  civility." $ 
The  footing  of  the  English  was  still  confined  to  the  pale.  Beyond  that 
narrow  region  there  was  barbarism ;  within  it,  the  foolish  oppression  of 
the  landlords,  the  inconstancy  of  the  tenant,  kept  Ireland  miserable, 
rebellious,  the  scourge  of  England,  for  three  centuries.  The  first  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  to  put 
down  rebellion  with  a  sufficient  force.  Hugh  O'Neal e,  earl  of  Tyrone, 
had  been  for  some  time  in  insurrection  against  the  English  government 
He  had  received  arms  and  military  stores  from  Spain  ;  he  was  the  leader 
of  all  who,  according  to  Spenser,  were  "  waiting  when  the  watchword 
should  come  that  they  should  all  arise  generally  into  rebellion."  As  yet 
he  had  met  with  no  adequate  resistance.  Sir  John  Norris  died  of  fatigue 
and  vexation  in  this  troublesome  warfare.  Another  commander,  sir  Henry 
Bagnal,  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  himself  killed,  in  an  attempt  to 
relieve  the  fortress  of  Blackwater,  which  was  besieged  by  Tyrone's  men. 
After  a  foolish  quarrel  with  the  queen,  Essex,  probably  to  remove  him 
without  disgrace,  was  appointed  to  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  with 
higher  powers  than  had  ever  before  been  granted  to  that  great  office.     At 

•  Harrington,  "  Nug»  AntiqiUB,"  p.  287.  f  Ibid.,  p.  244. 
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the  end  of  March,  1599,  he  left  London  for  Dublin,  surrounded  by  a  train 
of  nobles  and  knights,  and  greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  with 
whom  he  was  an  especial  object  of  regard.  Essex  swore  that  "  he  would 
beat  Tyr-Owen  in  the  field,  for  nothing  worthy  her  majesty's  honour  hath 
yet  been  achieved. "•  He  had  a  force  of  sixteen  thousand  men  when  he 
marched  out  of  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  May.  From  some  extraordinary 
vacillation,  instead  of  leading  his  force  against  Tyrone,  he  made  a  pro- 
gress of  seven  weeks  through  Hunster ;  now  and  then  skirmishing  with 
small  parties  of  rebels,  and  displaying  his  superfluous  energy,  "flying  like 
lightning  from  one  part  of  the  army  to  another ; "  and  having  his  love  of 
popularity  abundantly  gratified  by  his  reception  in  the  towns.  Essex  re- 
mained at  Dublin  from  the  3rd  of  July  till  the  28th  of  August,  and  then 
set  forth  into  Ulster  to  do  battle  with  Tyrone.  After  a  skirmish,  the 
queen* b  army  and  the  rebel's  army  were  in  sight  of  each  other  ;  and  Tyrone 
sent  a  message  that  he  desired  her  majesty's  mercy,  and  asked  that  the 
lord  lieutenant  would  hear  him.  There  were  two  conferences,  and  tho 
result  was  an  armistice  for  six  weeks.  "This  being  concluded,"  says 
Harrington,  "  on  the  8th  of  September,  on  the  9th  the  lord  lieutenant 
dispersed  his  army."  Tyrone  retired  with  his  forces.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  Essex,  disapproving  of  his  proceed- 
ings in  the  strongest  terms.  The  impetuous  nature  of  the  man  would  not 
endure  this  reproof.  He  saw,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  his  rivals,  Robert 
Cecil  and  Raleigh,  were  working  his  downfall ;  and,  in  a  blind  confidence 
in  the  queen's  favour,  he  took  the  fatal  resolution  of  leaving  his  command 
in  Ireland.  Elizabeth  at  first  received  him  graciously,  but  in  the  evening 
he  was  commanded  to  keep  his  chamber.  On  the  next  day  he  was 
examined  before  the  council,  and,  instead  of  being  restored  to  favour, 
was  commanded  from  court,  and  committed  to  the  "free  custody "  of  the 
lord  keeper,  and  was  afterwards  under  the  same  restricted  liberty  at  his 
own  house.  He  was  again  examined  before  commissioners  ;  and  received 
the  severest  censure  in  being  suspended  from  his  offices  of  privy  council- 
lor, of  lord  marshal,  and  of  master  of  the  ordnance.  He  was  released 
from  custody  in  August,  but  was  still  commanded  not  to  appear  at  court. 
Under  these  indignities  the  mind  of  Essex  lost  all  balance.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  contemplated  removing  the  queen's  advisers  by  force ; 
believing  them  to  be,  as  they  to  a  great  extent  were,  his  personal  enemies. 
The  wary  Cecil  was  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scotland, 
but  the  incautious  Essex  had  not  scrupled  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  compelling  the  government  into  the  recognition  of  James  as  the  future 
king  of  England  ;  and  had  even  proposed  to  Mounrjoy,  the  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland,  to  bring  over  a  body  of  troops  for  that  purpose. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  8th  of  February,  the  earls  of  Rutland  and 
Southampton,  the  lords  Sandys  and  Monteagle,  with  about  three  hundred 
gentlemen,  assembled  at  Essex  House,  in  the  Strand.  Essex  had  sent 
round  to  say  that  his  life  was  threatened  by  Raleigh  and  Cobham.  The 
queen  was  apprised  of  this  remarkable  gathering,  and  she  despatched  the 
lord  keeper!  the  comptroller  of  the  household,  the  lord  chief  justice,  and 

*  Harrington,  p.  246. 
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the  earl  of  Worcester  to  demand  the  cause  of  this  assembly.  They  were 
admitted  by  the  wicket,  without  their  servants,  and  found  the  court  full  of 
men.  The  lord  keeper  declared  their  errand,  to  which  Essex  replied  that  his 
life  was  sought,  and  that  he  had  been  perfidiously  dealt  with.  These  high 
officers  assured  him  that  he  should  have  honourable  and  equal  justice.  A 
great  tumult  ensued,  and,  at  last,  Essex  left  the  lord  keeper  and  the 
others  in  custody,  and  drawing  his  sword,  rushed  out  of  his  house,  followed 
by  a  large  number  of  his  adherents,  and  shouting  "For  the  queen,  for  the 
queen,  a  plot  is  laid  for  my  life."  Not  a  sword  or  a  musket  was  brought 
forth  to  give  him  assistance.  Disheartened,  the  unhappy  nobleman  and 
his  friendB  attempted  to  return  from  the  city ;  but  they  found  the  street 
barricaded  with  empty  carriages.  At  Ludgate  the  chains  were  drawn ; 
and  a  party  of  soldiers  opposed  their  progress.  A  fight  ensued,  in  which 
several  were  killed.  Essex  escaped  by  water  to  his  own  house  ;  which  he 
attempted  to  defend,  with  those  who  got  in  with  him.  But  no  succour 
from  the  city  reached  him,  and  they  surrendered.  Essex  and  Southampton 
were  that  night  removed  to  the  Tower. 

On  the  19th  of  February  the  two  noble  friends  were  put  upon  their  trial, 
in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward.  The  facts  against  them  were  too 
clearly  proved  to  allow  of  any  verdict  of  the  Peers  but  that  of  Guilty. 
They  were  tried  upon  the  old  statute  of  Edward  III.  Coke,  the  attorney- 
general,  bitterly  alluded  to  that  part  of  the  indictment  which  accused 
Essex  of  aiming  to  be  king,  saying  of  him,  "He  of  his  earldom  shall 
be  Robert  the  Last,  that  of  a  kingdom  sought  to  be  Robert  the  First." 
Essex,  to  this  charge,  made  his  denial  in  these  words :  "  And  thou,  O 
God,  which  knowest  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  knowest  that  I  never  sought 
the  crown  of  England,  nor  ever  wished  to  be  of  higher  degree  than  a  sub- 
ject." Francis  Bacon  was  one  of  the  queen's  counsel,  and  he  was  officially 
employed  against  Essex  in  this  trial.  He  was  bound  to  Essex  by  no 
common  obligations.  The  generous  earl  had  struggled  against  the  ill-will 
of  the  Cecils  to  advance  Bacon's  fortunes,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
Yet  upon  the  trial  Bacon  said  stronger  things  against  his  friend  than  were 
urged  by  his  bitterest  adversaries.  Bacon,  in  the  "Apology"  which  he 
wrote  of  his  conduct,  says,  "  that  which  I  performed  at  the  bar  in  my 
public  service,  by  the  rules  of  duty  I  was  bound  to  it  honestly  and  without 
prevarication."  The  earl  of  Essex  was  beheaded  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tower  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  25th  of  February.  There  were  few 
persons  present  at  the  execution,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  in 
private  by  his  own  desire.  His  end  was  truly  "pious  and  Christian, "  to 
use  the  words  of  Camden.  Hume  tells  a  circumstantial  story  of  a  ring 
given  by  Elizabeth  to  the  unfortunate  earl  in  the  height  of  his  favour, 
which  ring  sent  to  her  as  a  token  of  his  distress  might  entitle  him  to  her 
protection.  Tho  narrative,  which  is  of  doubtful  authenticity,  goes  on  to 
say  that  this  ring  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  countess  of  Nottingham, 
whose  husband,  an  enemy  of  Essex,  forced  her  to  conceal  it ;  but  that 
lady  Nottingham,  on  her  deathbed,  revealed  the  whole  to  Elizabeth, 
who  exclaimed,  "God  may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  can,"  and  was  so 
overcome,  that  she  refused  all  sustenance  from  that  instant.  Lord 
Southampton,  who  had  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  at  the 
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same  time  with  Essex,  was  spared  from  the  scaffold,  but  was  ojn  fined 
during  the  remainder  of  Elisabeth's  reign.  Sir  Oilly  Meyrick,  Henry 
Cuffe,  sir  Christopher  Blount,  and  sir  Charles  Danvers,  were  executed  as 
adherents  to  the  conspiracy. 

Lord  Mountjoy  was  more  fortunate  than  Essex  in  his  Irish  administra- 
tion. The  Spaniards  had  landed  in  Ireland  to  assist  the  Roman  Catholic 
insurgents.  They  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Kinsale,  with  four  thou- 
sand troops.  Tyrone  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  commander, 
with  six  thousand  Irish,  and  some  foreigners.  Mountjoy  defeated  him  ; 
and  the  Spaniards  capitulated.  Tyrone,  in  1602,  surrendered,  upon  a 
promise  of  life  and  lands. 

At  a  Convention  of  the  Scottish  estates,  in  June,  1600,  the  king  pro- 
posed that  a  tax  should  ho  levied,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his  claim 
to  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England.  This  demand  met  with  the 
most  strenuous  resistance.  Amongst  those  who  led  the  opposition  was 
the  young  earl  of  Gowrie,  who  had  recently  returned  from  the  court  of 
Elizabeth.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  James  was  going  forth 
from  his  palace  at  Falkland  to  hunt,  when  Alexander  Ruthven,  the 
younger  brother  of  Gowrie,  desired  to  speak  with  him  privately.  He 
whispered  something  about  an  unknown  man  having  found  a  treasure, 
which  was  in  Gowrie  House,  at  Perth.  After  the  chase,  James  rode  off  to 
Perth  with  young  Ruthven.  Gowrie,  with  James's  suite,  went  into  the 
pleasure  garden.  Alexander  Ruthven  then  told  the  king  it  was  now  time 
to  go  and  look  at  the  gold.  They  went  together  through  various  apart- 
ments, Ruthven  looking  the  doors  as  they  passed  along.  At  length  they 
reached  a  small  round  room ;  and  then  Rnthven,  removing  a  curtain,  dis- 
closed a  portrait  of  his  father,  and  asked  James  who  murdered  him.  He 
then  ran  upon  the  king,  and  attempted  to  bind  him.  A  desperate  struggle 
ensued ;  in  which  James  managed  to  reach  the  window  and  cry  out  for 
help.  Some  of  the  courtiers  rushed  up  the  great  staircase  ;  but  found  the 
door  locked ;  others  reached  the  round  chamber  by  a  back  door,  and  found 
the  king  still  struggling  with  Ruthven.  The  youth  was  soon  killed. 
Gowrie  himself  rushed  frantically  to  the  gallery  where  some  of  the 
attendants  of  James  were  assembled,  and  was  quickly  slain.  It  was  a 
popular  belief  that  the  king  conspired  against  the  Cowries,  and  not  the 
Cowries  against  the  king. 

The  last  parliament  of  Elisabeth  met  on  the  27th  of  October,  1601. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Hyde, 
entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  explanation  of  the  Common  Law  in  certain 
cases  of  Letters  Patent"  On  the  25th,  the  Speaker  announced  that  the 
queen  had  determined  on  the  abolition  of  all  patents.  The  House  was  in 
a  fever  of  rapture  at  the  declaration  of  the  queen ;  and  it  was  moved  that 
the  Speaker  should  convey  their  thanks  to  her  majesty.  On  the  30th,  a 
hundred  and  forty  members  of  the  House  were  received  by  Elizabeth,  who, 
in  her  answer  to  the  Speaker's  address,  said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  you  give  me 
thanks,  but  I  doubt  me,  I  have  more  cause  to  thank  yon  all,  than  you  me : 
and  I  charge  you  to  thank  them  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  me ;  for 
had  I  not  received  a  knowledge  from  you,  I  might  have  fallen  into  the 
lap  of  an  error,  only  for  lack  of  true  information  ...  I  have  ever  used  to 
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set  tht  last  judgment-day  before  mine  eyes,  and  so  to  rale  as  I  shall  be 
judged  to  answer  before  a  'higher  Jndge.  To  whose  judgment-seat  I  do 
appeal,  that  never  thought  was  cherished  in  my  heart  that  tended  not  to 
my  people's  good  ....  Though  you  have  had,  and  may  have,  many 
princes  more  mighty  and  wise,  sitting  in  this  seat,  you  never  had,  or 
shall  have,  any  that  will  be  more  careful  and  loving."  This  was  the  last 
address  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Commons  of  England.  In  March,  1603,  the 
queen  was  sinking  fast.  She  died  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  24th  of  March.  On  the  night  before,  she  was  entreated  to  name 
a  successor.  Her  reply  was  equivocal.  Cecil,  however,  affirmed  that 
she  declared  by  signs  that  the  king  of  Scots  should  succeed  her ;  holding 
her  hands  joined  over  her  head,  in  manner  of  a  crown,  when  his  name  was 
mentioned. 

Before  ten  o'clock  of  that  day,  James,  king  of  Scotland,  was  pro- 
claimed as  Elizabeth's  successor.  Cecil,  and  others  of  the  Council  who 
were  favourable  to  the  claim  of  James  to  the  English  throne,  were  about 
the  queen  during  her  last  illness,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  the 
important  step  of  proclaiming  him  to  the  people.  On  the  3rd  of  April, 
James,  having  attended  the  service  in  the  High  Church  of  St  Giles, 
delivered  a  farewell  harangue  to  the  congregation ;  and  on  the  5th  he  took 
his  departure  from  Edinburgh.  His  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  his 
children,  were  left  behind.  During  his  journey  of  thirty-two  days  from 
Edinburgh  to  London,  he  showered  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  two 
hundred  and  thirty»seven  gentlemen  who  were  presented  to  him.  The 
king  entered  London  on  the  7th  of  May.  Meanwhile  Elizabeth  had  been 
followed  to  her  grave  at  Westminster  by  fifteen  hundred  gentlemen  in 
mourning.  Before  James  reached  London  a  petition  was  presented  to 
him,  signed  by  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  ministers  from  various 
counties,  desiring  the  redress  of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  In  the  State  Paper 
Offioe  there  is  a  memorial  to  him  from  the  Catholics  of  England,  imploring 
"  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  private  if  not  in  public,  by  suffer- 
ance if  not  with  approbation."*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  James  had  promised  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  tolerated.  That  tike  king  had  no  large  views  of  toleration  was  soon 
evident.  The  coronation  took  place  on  the  25th  of  July,  amidst  the  gloom 
and  consternation  of  the  people  of  London,  for  the  plague  was  making  the 
most  fearful  ravages  in  the  city.  Ambassadors  came  from  the  United 
Provinces,  from  the  archduke  of  Austria,  and  from  Henry  IT.,  to  con- 
gratulate the  new  king  of  England.  To  all  of  them  James  made  professions 
of  peace. 

At  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  rivalry  which  had  sprung  up  between 
Robert  Cecil  and  Raleigh  was  to  have  its  triumph,  in  the  confirmed  favour 
of  James  to  the  minister  with  whom  he  had  for  some  time  been  in  secret 
communication.  The  wily  Secretary  of  State  was  far  too  strong  for  the 
bold  Captain  of  the  Guard.  So  Raleigh  was  deprived  of  his  offices ;  and 
within  a  few  months  was  under  a  charge  of  high  treason.  On  the  17th 
Kovember,  1603,  a  Special  Commission  was  held  at  Winchester,  the  plague 

•  "Calendar  of  KateFapen,"  edited  by  Mzs.  Gnsa,  j>  a. 
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then  raging  in  London  and  other  parts.  8ir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been 
indicted  on  the  previous  21st  of  August,  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason ; 
the  overt  acta  alleged  being  that  he  had  conferred  with  lord  Cobham  as  to 
advancing  Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  relation  of  the  king,  and  descended 
equally  from  Henry  VII.,  to  the  crown  of  England,  dispossessing  the 
king ;  and  that  it  was  arranged  that  lord  Cobham  should  go  to  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  archduke  of  Austria,  to  obtain  six  hundred  thousand  crowns 
for  the  support  of  Arabella's  title.  Baleigh  pleaded  not  guilty.  The 
conduct  of  the  Attorney-General  upon  this  trial,  was  such  as  made  even 
Cecil  remonstrate  against  his  unfairness.  There  is  an  account  of  the  trial, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  sir  Thomas  Overbnry,  in  which  he  contrasts  the 
conduct  of  Coke,  behaving  himself  "  so  violently  and  bitterly,"  and  using 
"  so  great  provocation  to  the  prisoner,"  with  the  calm  and  noble  demeanour 
of  Raleigh.  The  charge  against  Raleigh  rested  solely  upon  the  accusation 
of  lord  Cobham,  of  which  a  contemporary  letter- writer  says,  it  "  was  no 
more  to  be  weighed  than  the  barking  of  a  dog."  Raleigh  demanded  that 
Cobham  should  be  confronted  with  him.  He  contended  that  by  the  law 
of  treasons  two  witnesses  were  necessary  to  conviction.  His  eloquence 
was  unavailing.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death. '  Raleigh 
was  unpopular,  for  he  was  proud ;  but  his  trial  produced  a  complete 
change  in  the  general  feeling.  Cobham,  Grey,  and  Markham  were  also 
found  guilty,  and  were  brought  upon  the  scaffold  to  die.  After  a  theatrical 
mummery  these  were  reprieved,  and  wore  out  long  years  of  imprisonment. 
Raleigh  was  also  reprieved,  and  was  confined  in  the  Tower  till  1619. 
Those  twelve  years  of  captivity  were  not  spent  in  vain  repining.  In  his 
prison  chamber  he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  World"— a  noble  book, 
worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the  days  in  which  he  had  gloriously  lived.  The 
conspiracy  in  which  Raleigh,  Cobham,  and  Grey  were  accused  of  engaging 
was  known  aa  the  "  Main."  There  was  at  the  same  time  another  alleged 
conspiracy,  known  as  "the  treason  of  the  priests,"  or  the  "Bye,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king.  The  priests,  and  a 
man  named  George  Brooks,  were  found  guilty  of  the  "Bye"  plot,  and 
were  executed. 

On  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  January,  1604,  the  king  summoned  to 
Hampton  Court  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  eight  bishops,  five  deans, 
and  two  doctors,  who  were  to  sustain  the  ceremonies  and  practices  of  the 
Church,  and  to  oppose  all  innovation.  To  meet  them,  four  members  of 
the  reforming  party  were  summoned,  including  Dr.  Reynolds,  a  divine  of 
acknowledged  learning  and  ability.  James,  in  his  insolent  demeanour  to 
these  representatives  of  a  growing  party  in  the  English  Church,  thought 
to  avenge  himself  of  the  humiliation  he  had  been  occasionally  compelled  to 
endure  from  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Kirk.  He  was  the  chief  talker  in 
these  conferences.  A  few  alterations  were  made  in  the  Common  Prayer 
Book ;  and  a  new  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  ordered  to  be 
undertaken. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1604,  the  two  Houses  were  assembled.  In  the 
proclamation  by  which  the  king  called  parliament  together,  he  had,  in  his 
grand  style  of  common-places,  chosen  to  prescribe  the  sort  of  men  the 
people  were  to  choose  for  their  representatives;  and  he  proclaimed,  "We 
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notify  by  these  presents,  that  all  returns  and  certificates  of  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  ought  and  are  to  be  brought  to  the  Chancery,  and 
there  to  be  filed  of  record ;  and  if  any  shall  be  found  to  be  made  contrary 
to  this  proclamation,  the  same  is  to  be  rejected  as  unlawful  and  insufficient, 
and  the  city  or  borough  to  be  fined  for  the  same."  Sir  Francis  Goodwin 
had  been  returned  for  Buckinghamshire,  in  opposition  to  sir  John  For- 
tescue,  who  was  favoured  by  the  government.  An  outlawry  had  been 
found  to  have  formerly  hung  over  him  ;  and  the  election  of  Goodwin  being 
declared  void,  a  new  writ  was  issued  from  Chancery.  The  House  restored 
Goodwin  to  his  seat ;  and  then  James,  in  his  impatient  ignorance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  English  monarchy,  told  the  Commons  that  "  they  derived  all 
matters  of  privilege  from  him,  and  from  his  grant ;"  and  that  precedents 
were  not  to  be  credited,  when  derived  from  "the  times  of  minors,  of 
tyrants,  of  women,  of  simple  kings."  The  dispute  went  on ;  and  then 
this  interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  free  monarchy  of  England  said, 
"We  command,  as  an  absolute  king  a  conference  with  the  judges."  The 
matter  ended  by  both  elections  being  set  aside.  The  House  of  Commons, 
before  separating,  made  a  solemn  record  of  their  opinions,  and  a  justifica- 
tion of  their  proceedings,  in  an  "  Apology  of  the  House  of  Commons 
made  to  the  king,  touching  their  Privileges."  But  it  was  not  only  upon 
the  question  of  their  privileges  that  the  Commons  were  not  in  accord  with 
the  Crown.  There  had  been,  with  the  king's  assent,  a  novel  code  of 
canons  established  in  convocation,  which  aimed  at  excluding  non-confor- 
mists from  civil  rights,  and  setting  up  an  unconstitutional  authority  over 
the  laity,  as  well  as  the  clergy.  The  Commons,  in  a  conference  with  the 
Lords,  remonstrated  against  such  an  innovation.  In  the  "  Apology, n  they 
said  to  the  king,  "Your  majesty  would  be  misinformed  if  any  man  should 
deliver  that  the  kings  of  England  have  any  absolute  power  in  themselves, 
either  to  alter  religion,  which  God  defend  should  be  in  the  power  of  any 
mortal  man  whatsoever,  or  to  make  any  laws  concerning  the  same,  other- 
wise than,  as  in  temporal  causes,  by  consent  of  Parliament." 

During  this  session  a  parliamentary  title  was  given  to  king  James  and 
his  descendants  by  an  Act  for  "a  most  joyful  and  just  recognition  of  the 
immediate,  lawful,  and  undoubted  succession,  descent,  and  right  of  the 
Crown."  The  natural  and  wise  desire  of  the  king  for  an  Union  of  the 
two  countries  was  not  very  cordially  met ;  but,  at  length  an  Act  was 
passed,  appointing  Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Scots  upon  this  great 
question.  In  a  petition  to  the  king  during  this  Session,  the  Commons 
asked  for  a  total  abolition  of  purveyance,  which  was  the  relic  of  a  con- 
dition of  society  which  had  passed  away.  Elizabeth  herself  called  the 
purveyors  harpies.  The  evil  when  James  came  to  the  throne  had 
become  intolerable.  This  petition  was  not  offensive  to  the  king  for  he 
hoped  to  make  good  terms  for  himself  by  the  concession  of  this  remnant 
of  feudal  prerogative  ;  but  nothing  was  done.  The  question  of  wardship 
was  also  postponed,  at  the  desire  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  temper 
of  parliament,  as  was  the  temper  of  the  people,  was  favourable  to  the 
quiet  rule  of  the  new  king.  But  it  was  directly  opposed  to  his  notion 
of  a. divine  right,  which  gave  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  an 
absolute  power  such  as  he  was  prompt  to  claim.    He  was  told  in  distinct 
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terms  that  the  loyalty  of  the  people  was  associated  with  the  care  which 
the  sovereign  had  of  their  wel^ure. 

In  August,  1604,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  James,  king 
of  England,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  The  policy 
of  the  country  was  wholly  changed  in  the  change  of  its  sovereign.  The 
old  friendship  with  the  Netherlands  was  abandoned.  The  king  of  England 
engaged  to  give  no  further  aid  to  the  Hollanders,  or  other  enemies  of  the 
king  of  Spain  and  the  archdukes.  The  commercial  treaty,  which  was 
connected  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  contained  clauses  which  the  Hollanders 
felt  were  to  their  disadvantage.  Enmity  was  thus  to  spring  np  between 
the  two  countries  in  which  the  struggle  for  the  Reformation  had  been 
carried  on  most  cordially  and  strenuously. 

Previous  to  the  accession  of  James,  the  sovereign,  in  the  unaltered  style 
of  ancient  feudal  assumption,  had  the  title  of  "  King  of  England,  Scot- 
and,  France,  and  Ireland."  On  the  24th  of  October,  1604,  James  was 
proclaimed  "  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland." 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

Oh  the  night  of  the  26th  of  October,  1605,  Robert  Cecil,  now  earl  of 
Salisbury,  was  at  his  post  at  Whitehall,  when  a  Catholic  peer,  lord  Mount- 
eagle,  demanded  an  audience.  A  strange  incident  had  occurred  on  that 
night,  according  to  the  communication  made  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
Lord  Mounteagle  had  a  house  at  Hoxton,  from  which  he  had  been  absent 
a  month,  when  he  suddenly  arrived  that  evening  to  supper.  "  One  of  his 
footmen,  whom  he  had  sent  of  an  errand  over  the  street,  was  met  by  a 
man  of  a  reasonable  tall  personage,  who  delivered  him  a  letter,  charging 
him  to  put  it  in  my  lord  his  master's  hands."  The  letter  was  read  aloud, 
in  the  presence  of  the  lord's  attendants.  It  was  without  date  or  super- 
scription,  and  contained  a  warning  to  Mounteagle,  "to  devyse  some  exscuss 
to  shift  of  your  attendance  at  this  parleament,  for  god  and  man  hatha  con- 
curred to  punishe  the  wickednes  of  this  tyme  *  *  they  shall  receyve  a 
terrible  blowe  this  parleament  and  yet  they  shall  not  seie  who  hurts  them  ; 
this  cowncel  is  not  to  be  contemned  because  it  maye  do  yowe  good  and 
can  do  yowe  no  harm©  for  the  danger©  is  passed  as  soon  as  yowe  have  burnt 
the  letter."  The  conspirators  themselves  attributed  this  warning  to 
Francis  Tresham,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mounteagle.  "  They  were  con- 
vinced that  Tresham  had  no  sooner  given  his  consent  than  he  repented  of 
it,  and  sought  to  break  up  the  plot  without  betraying  his  associates.*  * 
Thomas  Winter,  one  of  those  actively  concerned  in  the  plot,  had  been  a 
confidential  attendant  upon  Mounteagle ;  and  Thomas  Ward,  the  man  who 
read  the  letter  aloud  at  Mounteagle's  supper,  went  the  next  morning  to 

*  Dr.  lAnfard's  "Hktory,"  veL  ts.,  p.  69,  8vo.  edit. 
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Winter  and  urgea  nim  to  fly.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Coe  appears 
to  have  previously  made  a  communication  to  Salisbury,  which  conveyed 
' '  the  primary  intelligence  of  these  late  dangerous  treasons. "  The  wariness 
with  which  Salisbury  conducted  his  operations  from  the  moment  that 
Mounteagle  came  to  him,  completely  threw  the  conspirators  off  their 
guard,  even  when  they  knew  that  the  letter  to  Mounteagle  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  vigilant  minister.  When  the  king  came  to  London,  the 
secretary  presented  to  him  the  ominous  letter  which  he  had  then  had  six 
days  in  his  possession.  The  official  "  Discourse  of  the  Manner  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  late  intended  Treason,"  claims  for  James  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  riddle,  "  For  the  danger  is  passed  as  Boon  as  yon 
have  burnt  the  letter."  The  king  read  the  mysterious  sentence  thus  : — 
The  danger  is  to  be  sudden  and  quick — "  as  quickly  performed  and  at  an 
end,  as  that  paper  should  be  a  blazing  up  in  the  fire."  Thence,  held  the 
king,  according  to  the  "  Discourse,"  it  should  be  "  by  a  blowing-up  of 
powder."  On  Monday,  the  4th  of  November,  the  lord  chamberlain,  with 
a  party,  of  whom  lord  Mounteagle  was  one,  entered  the  vaults  under  the 
parliament  chamber.  They  observed  a  large  store  of  coals  and  wood  in  a 
cellar ;  and  standing  carelessly  there  they  saw  "  a  very  tall  and  desperate 
fellow."  The  lord  chamberlain  asked  who  the  fuel  belonged  to  :  and  the 
man  answered  that  they  belonged  to  his  master,  Mr.  Percy,  who  had 
rented  the  cellar  for  a  year  and  a  half.  A  little  before  midnight  on  the 
eve  of  the  5th  of  November,  a  Westminster  magistrate,  with  a  strong 
body  of  attendants,  repaired  to  the  cellar  under  the  parliament  house.  A 
man  just  stepping  out  of  the  door  was  seized  and  searched.  Slow  matches 
and  touchwood  were  found  upon  him ;  and  a  lantern,  with  a  light  within 
its  dark  covering,  was  in  the  cellar.  The  heaps  of  billets  were  quickly 
removed,  and  beneath  them  were  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder.  The 
prisoner  was  led  to  Whitehall.  A  council  was  hastily  assembled  in  the 
king's  bed-chamber.  The  resolute  man  was  beset  with  hurried  interroga- 
tories by  king  and  peers.  His  name  he  said  was  John  Johnson  ;  he  was  a 
servant  of  Thomas  Percy  ;  if  he  had  not  been  apprehended  that  night,  he 
had  blown  up  Hie  parliament  house,  when  the  king,  peers,  bishops,  and 
others  had  been  assembled.  The  night  was  passed  in  the  examination  of 
the  prisoner ;  but  nothing  could  be  obtained  from  him  that  could  commit 
his  accomplices.  In  the  morning  he  was  taken  to  the  Tower.  Two  of 
the  conspirators  had  left  London  on  the  4th.  Two  others  fled  the  instant 
they  knew  that  the  pretended  servant  of  Percy  was  seized.  Two  mora 
lingered  till  the  morning.  It  had  been  arranged  that  a  general  rendezvous 
should  take  place  at  Dunchurch,  on  the  5th  of  November,  after  the  great 
act  of  vengeance  should  have  been  accomplished  in  London.  A  party  was 
collected  on  the  5th  at  the  house  of  lady  Catesby,  at  Ashby  St  Legers, 
when  the  five  who  had  fled  from  London  rushed  in.  Taking  with  them  all 
the  arms  they  could  collect,  they  rode  off  to  Dunchurch.  Here  they 
found  a  large  assembly,  with  sir  Bverard  Digby  at  their  head.  On  that 
night  the  chief  conspirators  were  left  alone.  Bobert  Catesby,  Thomas 
Winter,  and  John  Wright  "first  devised  the  plot,  and  were  the  chief 
directors  of  all  the  particularities  of  it."  He  who  called  himself  John 
Johnson!  but  was  compelled  by  torture  to  disclose  his  real  name  of  Gnido 
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Fawkes,  was  the  son  of  a  notary  of  York,  who  was  registrar  of  Hie  consis- 
tory court  of  the  cathedral.  Gnido  was  brought  np  as  a  Protestant,  at  the 
tree  school  there.  He  became,  however,  a  zealous  Papist.  Gnido  Fawkes 
and  Thomas  Winter  came  to  London  together  in  1604 ;  and  a  few  days 
after  there  was  a  remarkable  meeting  between  Catesby,  Wright,  Winter, 
Fawkes,  and  a  new  malcontent,  Thomas  Percy,  a  relation  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland.  These  fanatics  gave  each  other  an  oath  of  secrecy,  "  in 
a  chamber  where  no  other  body  was ;"  and,  going  "into  the  next  room, 
beard  mass,  and  received  the  blessed  sacrament  upon  the  same."  The 
object  for  which  the  oath  was  taken  was  then  disclosed  by  Catesby  to 
Percy,  and  by  Winter  and  Wright  to  Fawkes.  They  hired  a  house  next 
the  parliament-house,  of  which  Fawkes  received  the  keys.  But  the 
parliament  was  prorogued  to  February,  1606 ;  so  they  departed  to  the 
-country  for  awhile.  They  then  took  another  house  at  Lambeth,  "  where," 
said  Winter  in  his  confession,  "  we  might  make  provision  of  powder  and 
wood  for  the  mine,  which  being  there  made  ready,  should  in  a  night  be 
conveyed  by  boat  to  the  house  by  the  parliament,  because  we  were  loth  to 
foil  that  with  often  going  in  and  out"  The  charge  of  this  Lambeth  house 
was  given  to  Robert  Eeyes.  A  fortnight  before  Christmas,  Percy  and 
Wright  joined  Catesby,  Winter,  and  Fawkes ;  and  these  five  gentlemen, 
delicately  nurtured,  began  their  work.  They  had  to  get  through  a  stone 
wall  three  yards  in  thickness.  Their  labour  was  far  beyond  what  they 
had  expected ;  and  they  sent  to  Lambeth  for  Keyes,  and  obtained  the 
adhesion  to  their  plot  of  Christopher  Wright,  the  brother  of  John.  These 
men  were  enthusiasts.  They  had  little  sense  of  fatigue,  in  the  confidence 
that  they  were  engaged  in  a  holy  work  to  which  they  were  called  by 
the  immediate  voice  of  heaven.  They  were  all  followers  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  February,  1605,  they  obtained  possession  of  a  cellar  immediately  under 
the  parliament  chamber.  This  was  quickly  filled  with  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, covered  over  with  faggots  and  billets.  In  May  all  their  stores 
were  carried  in,  and,  locking  the  cellar,  they  departed  from  London. 
Fawkes  went  to  Flanders  to  see  if  any  foreign  plotting  looked  promising. 
<Catesby  employed  the  summer  in  raising  a  troop  of  horse,  for  service  in 
Flanders,  as  a  part  of  an  English  regiment  levied  by  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador. This  troop  was  officered  by  Catesby's  immediate  friends.  The 
-conspiracy  widened  by  the  introduction  to  its  secrets  of  sir  Everard 
Digby,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  and  Francis  Tresham.  Digby  was  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  was  evidently  a  weak  tool  of  the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  secreted  in  his  house.  Rookwood  was  also  a  young  man, 
who  had  been  repeatedly  prosecuted  for  harbouring  priests.  Tresham 
was  the  cousin  of  Catesby,  and  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Essex  conspiracy,  when  he  very  narrowly  escaped  arraignment  and  execu- 
tion. When,  after  the  seizure  of  Fawkes,  the  more  timid  adherents  to  the 
conspiracy  had  departed,  and  left  the  bolder  spirits  to  their  own  resolves, 
these  daring  confederates  determined  at  once  to  march  with  their  armed 
retainers,  in  the  hope  to  excite  a  general  insurrection  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  midland  counties,  and  in  Wales.  They  set  out  from  Dunchurch  at 
ten  o'clock  on  that  same  night  of  the  5th,  having  despatched  a  letter  to 
the  Jesuit  Garnet,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood  with  sir  Everard  Digby*s 
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family.  They  marched  through  "Warwick,  where  they  helped  themselves 
to  horses,  on  to  Alcester ;  and  having  seized  some  armour  at  lord  Wind- 
sor's, on  Wednesday  night  they  had  reached  Holbeach,  the  house  of 
Stephen  Littleton,  one  of  their  friends.  Their  numbers  were  gradually 
diminished  by  desertion.  Not  one  man  joined  them.  The  conspirators 
were  pursued  by  the  sheriff  of  Worcestershire  with  his  posse  comitattis. 
Digby  fled  from  them  at  Holbeach,  and  was  seized  at  Dudley ;  for  the 
hue  and  cry  had  gone  through  the  country.  Those  who  remained  at 
Holbeach  prepared  to  defend  the  house  against  assault  Several  of  them 
were  killed  in  the  conflict  which  ensued,  and  the  rest  were  taken 
prisoners. 

Previous  to  the  trial  of  the  principal  conspirators  who  remained  alive, 
there  had  been  twenty-three  days  occupied  in  various  examinations ; 
during  which  the  general  progress  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  slowly 
extracted  from  the  confessions  of  the  prisoners.  Treshani  was  not  arrested 
till  the  12th  of  November,  and  he  died  in  the  Tower  before  the  triaL  It 
was  the  great  object  of  the  government  to  obtain  evidence  that  would 
inculpate  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  All  the  conspirators,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Thomas  Bates,  a  servant  of  Catesby,  persisted  in  denying  the 
privity  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  enterprise.  In  the  indictment,  Henry  Garnet, 
clerk,  of  the  profession  of  Jesuits,  otherwise  called  Henry  Walley ;  Oswald 
Tesmond,  otherwise  called  Oswald  Greenway  and  Oswald  Fermour,  of  the 
aforesaid  profession ;  and  John  Gerrard,  otherwise  called  John  Brooke,  also  of 
the  same  profession,  are  included  as  principals  with  the  other  conspirators. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  for  their  apprehension  on  the  16th  of  January. 
Tesmond,  more  commonly  mentioned  as  Greenway,  and  Gerrard,  escaped 
beyond  sea. 

The  trial  of  Robert  and  Thomas  Winter,  Guido  Fawkes,  John  Grant, 
Ambrose  Rookwood,  Robert  Keyes,  and  Thomas  Bates,  took  place  in 
Westminster  Hall,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1606,  before  a  Special  Commis- 
sion. They  all  pleaded  "not  guilty,"  although  each  of  them  had  been 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  chief  facts  set  forth  in  the  indictment. 
Fawkes  and  the  others  were  necessarily  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  the 
penalties  of  treason.  Sir  Everard  Digby  was  tried  and  found  guilty  at 
Northampton.  They  were  all  executed  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday 
following  the  27th  of  January.  Garnet  was  discovered  in  concealment  at 
Hendlip  House,  near  Worcester.  He  was  examined  before  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  the  examination  "was  often  repeated. 
But  no  blandishments  and  no  threats  could  induce  him  to  confess  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  plot.  Evidence  of  some  kind  was  obtained  by  stratagem, 
and  Garnet  at  length  acknowledged  that  the  design  of  blowing  up  the  house 
of  parliament  on  the  first  day  of  the  Session  had  been  revealed  to  him 
by  Greenway,  who  had  received  it  in  confession  from  Catesby  and  Wright. 
He  maintained,  however,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  turn  Catesby  from  his 
purpose.  The  trial  of  Garnet  took  place  on  the  28th  of  March.  He  defended 
himself  with  ability  and  courage.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  received  the 
usual  sentence  for  treason.  After  his  condemnation  his  examinations  were 
renewed.  He  was  condemned  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  was  not  executed 
till  the  8rd  of  May.    Another  Jesuit,  Oldcorne,  alias  Hall,  had  been  tried 
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at  Worcester,  and  was  executed  on  the  7th  of  April  The  parliament, 
which  was  to  have  met  on  the  5th  of  November,  1605,  was  prorogued  to  the 
21st  of  January,  1606.  In  this  parliament  it  was  enacted  that  all  Roman 
Catholics  who  had  been  convicted  of  recusancy,  and  all  who  had  not 
received  the  sacrament  twice  in  twelve  months  in  a  Protestant  church, 
were  also  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.  In  this  oath,  the  pre- 
tended power  of  the  pope  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  obedience  was 
to  be  expressly  renounced.  In  spite  of  the  threatening!  of  the  pope, 
many  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  all  the  Catholic  peers  with  one  exception, 
accepted  this  test  of  their  obedience  to  the  civil  government. 

In  addition  to  his  own  inordinate  expenses,  the  sums  which  James 
bestowed  upon  his  minions  would  appear  incredible  if  their  amount 
did  not  rest  upon  the  most  trustworthy  authority.  His  early  favourites 
were  needy  Scotsmen  who  had  followed  the  court  to  England.  His  folly 
in  this  costly  favouritism  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  one  of  the  main  causes  that  his  laudable  anxiety  for 
a  perfect  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  was 
constantly  defeated.  The  prodigality  of  the  king  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  government  was  precipitated  into  dangerous  courses  to  find 
the  means  of  its  gratification.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  Plantagenets, 
an  aid  was  asked  of  the  subject  when  the  king's  eldest  son  was  knighted. 
James  levied  this  tax  when  prince  Henry  was  created  prince  of  Wales  in 
1610,— although  the  prince  was  justly  popular,  the  tax  was  paid  with  great 
repinings. 

The  colonisation  of  North  America  was  still  the  hope  of  generous  states- 
men and  bold  mariners.  Voyage  after  voyage  was  undertaken.  Bartho- 
lomew Gosnold,  having  been  the  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  a  direct 
course  in  1602,  discovered  the  promontory  to  which  he  gave  no  dignified 
name,  Cape  Cod ;  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  New  England 
colony  on  Elizabeth  island.  Martin  Pring,  in  1603,  surveyed  the  coast  of 
Maine.  George  Weymouth,  in  1605,  ascended  the  western  branch  of  the 
Penobscot  In  1606,  James  granted  the  first  Charters  for  colonising  North 
America,  to  a  London  Company,  and  to  a  Plymouth  Company.  That 
same  year,  the  London  or  South  Virginia  Company  sent  out  throe  ships, 
with  one  hundred  and  five  men  who  were  to  remain  as  settlers.  A  storm 
drove  these  adventurers  into  the  magnificent  anchorage  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  two  headlands  were  named  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles ;  and  having 
ascended  a  fine  river  which  they  named  after  their  king,  they  planted 
their  colony  in  a  pleasant  spot,  and  called  it  James  Town.  Newport,  the 
commander  of  the  ships,  and  James  Smith,  ascended  the  James  river,  and 
saw  the  Indian  chieftain,  Powhatan.  The  savages  were  hostile  to  tho 
strangers :  "  the  emperor  of  the  country,"  as  Powhatan  was  styled,  pro- 
tected them.  But  gradually  the  colonists,  unused  to  manual  labour, 
perished  of  want  and  disease.  Newport  left  for  England.  Some  of  the 
leaders  had  serious  contentions.  But  Smith,  who  was  endowed  with 
many  of  the  high  qualities  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  rallied  the  hopes  of  tho 
dispirited,  and  calmed  the  jealousies  of  the  quarrelsome.  His  fortitude 
never  failed.  He  explored  the  interior.  He  constructed  a  map  of  the 
country,  which  is  still  in  existence.  He  established  a  communication 
with  native  tribes.     A  second  body  of  emigrants  camt  to  join  ♦** 
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Virginian  colony.  A  new  Charter  was  granted  in  1609.  The  rage  for 
emigration  extended.  Other  ships  arrived,  with  men  of  broken  fortunes 
and  dissolute  gallants.  Smith  still  maintained  his  authority  over  the 
useless  members  of  the  community.  But  he  was  disabled  by  an  accident, 
and  he  returned  impoverished  and  enfeebled  to  England.  The  settlement 
was  about  to  be  abandoned  when,  in  1610,  a  new  body  of  emigrants- 
arrived  under  the  leadership  of  lord  Delaware,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Virginia.  There  was  again  a  glimmering  of  prosperity  ;  but 
ill-health  compelled  the  return  of  the  wise  governor  to  England.  In  1611 
the  Council  at  home  exerted  itself  to  prevent  the  great  scheme  of  American 
colonisation  from  utterly  failing  ;  and  six  ships,  with  three  hundred  emi- 
grants and  abundant  supplies,  arrived  at  James  Town,  under  sir  Thomas 
Gates.  A  distribution  of  land  to  each  emigrant  as  his  private  property 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  industry.  The  colony  prospered.  Its  members 
found  more  certain  riches  than  mines  of  gold,  in  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco.  Their  prosperity  was  confirmed  by  their  free  institutions. 
Indian  tribes  submitted  to  the  settlers.  The  congregation  of  separatists 
from  the  Church  of  England,  who,  with  their  pastor  John  Robinson,  had 
become  exiles  in  Holland  in  1608,  had  thought  much  of  the  settlements 
in  North  America.  They  had  obtained  a  patent  from  the  London  Com- 
pany, and  they  raised  funds,  on  very  hard  terms,  from  London  merchants. 
They  purchased  the  Speedwell,  a  vessel  of  forty  tons :  and  hired  the 
Mayflower,  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  1620, 
having  left  some  of  the  brethren  at  Leyden,  they  embarked  at  Delft-Haven. 
After  a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  they  reached  the  northern  shores  of  Vir- 
ginia in  November.  On  the  11th  of  December,  an  exploring  party  landed 
in  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  a  spot  which  they  afterwards  determined  to  call 
Plymouth. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  Charter  was  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  a  body  of  adventurers,  styled  "The  Governor  and  Company 
of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  During  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  success  of  the  new  company  was  very  doubtful.  Their 
privileges  were  invaded  by  James  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  But 
in  1609  their  Charter  was  renewed  without  limitation  of  time ;  several 
voyages  were  attended  with  large  profits ;  and  in  1612,  the  TfrigH«liwn 
planted  his  foot  in  India,  having  obtained  permission  from  the  Great 
Mogul  to  establish  a  factory  at  Surat  In  1615  an  English  ambassador, 
sir  Thomas  Roe,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Agra ;  and  there  he  was  resident 
till  1619. 

The  House  of  Commons  had  stood  up,  session  after  session,  to  protest 
against  the  theories  of  the  king  that  he  was  absolute ;  and  to  make  him 
comprehend  that  there  was  a  power  superior  to  his  arbitrary  wilL  When- 
ever the  king  wanted  a  subsidy,  the  Commons  immediately  preferred  a 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances.  In  November,  1610,  James  had  become 
tired  of  the  word  grievance.  He  would  dissolve  parliament.  He  had  been 
patient,  but  "he  cannot  have  asinine  patience."  He  was  for  punishing 
those  members  who  had  uttered  offensive  speeches,  some  of  which  he 
thought  amounted  nearly  to  treason.*    The  parliament  was  dissolved  on 

•  "Calendar  of  State  Papers." 
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the  9th  of  February,  1611,  after  having  sat  nearly  seven  years.  In  the  first 
session  of  1610,  the  Treasurer  had  communicated  to  the  Lords  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  murder  of  Henry  IT.  of  France.  Cecil  said  that  this  king 
was  an  assured  Mend  to  their  sovereign  and  to  this  realm ;  and  an  espe- 
cial defence  and  wall  between  the  reformed  religion  and  its  opponents  in 
Christendom.  England  had  now  no  foreign  policy,  but  that  of  an  almost 
ignominious  neutrality.  The  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  which  was 
at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  had  lost  its  great  leader  when 
Elizabeth  died.  For  the  rights  of  conscience  James  had  not  the  slightest 
regard.  He  exhorted  the  States  of  Holland  to  persecute  Voretius,  an 
Anninian  professor  at  Leyden.  In  1612  he  signed  a  writ  for  the  burning 
in  Smithfield  of  Bartholomew  Legate,  an  Arian,  whose  errors  he  had  vainly 
attempted  to  remove  by  argument. 

In  Ireland  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  still  clung  to  the  Soman  Catholic 
worship.  They  were  met  by  a  stricter  execution  of  the  laws  against  recu- 
sants and  priests,  as  far  as  juries  could  be  found  to  enforce  them.  In  the 
meantime  much  had  been  done  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  under 
the  dominion  of  one  system  of  law.  The  possession  of  lands  by  the  chief- 
tains was  regulated  according  to  English  tenures ;  and  the  tenants  wore 
relieved  from  many  of  the  exactions  of  their  lords.  The  great  chieftains, 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  had  submitted  to  the  government  of  James,  and 
had  been  graciously  received  at  the  English  court.  But  in  1607  they 
suddenly  departed  from  Ireland,  with  their  families.  They  had  embarked 
in  treasonable  schemes  which  they  had  no  power  to  carry  through.  Tyrone 
became  a  pensioner  of  Spain  and  of  the  pope,  and  died  in  1616  at  Rome. 
The  two  earls  having  been  attainted  of  treason  and  outlawed,  their  lands, 
to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  government  of  James  that  this  opportunity  was 
judiciously  employed  in  accomplishing  what  is  called  "  the  plantation  of 
Ulster."  The  lord-deputy,  sir  Arthur  Chichester,  carried  through  this 
project  with  great  energy  and  prudence.  The  scheme  soon  became  mixed 
up  with  a  manoeuvre  to  put  some  money  into  the  royal  treasury.  A  new 
title  of  honour,  intermediate  between  a  baron  and  a  knight,  was  to  bo 
bestowed  upon  two  hundred  gentlemen  possessing  lands  to  the  yearly  value 
of  10002. ;  and  they  were  each  to  pay  into  the  treasury  for  the  patent 
the  sum  of  10952.,  being  the  estimated  cost  of  thirty  soldiers  to  defend  the 
settlers  in  Ulster  for  three  years.  The  project  took  to  a  certain  extent. 
In  ten  years  ninety-three  patents  of  baronetcy  were  sold  ;  but  the  price  paid 
lor  them  was  employed  in  other  purposes  than  the  military  protection  of 
the  colony.  King  James,  to  award  him  no  more  than  justice,  was  favour- 
ably disposed  to  any  large  enterprise  of  public  improvement ;  always  pro- 
vided that  it  offered  him  a  chance  of  personal  gain.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  in  some  degree,  for  a  benefit  which  London  enjoys  to  this  day— the 
supply  of  pure  water  by  the  New  River. 

If  James  had  died  childless,  Arabella  Stuart  would  have  been  the  lineal 
heir  to  the  crown.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  she  was  occasionally  at 
court.  After  the  accession  of  James  she  appears  to  have  been  in  much 
favour.  In  1610  it  was  discovered  that  William  Seymour,  the  second  son 
of  lord  Beauchamp,  was  endeavouring  to  gain  the  lady  Arabella  as  his 
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wife.  They  were  brought  before  the  Council,  and  protested  that  they 
never  intended  marrying  without  the  king's  consent.  In  a  few  months 
they  were  privately  married.  The  husband  was  sent  to  the  Tower;  the 
wife  was  placed  in  official  custody.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  1611,  she  fled 
from  Highgate,  disguised  as  a  man.  Seymour  meanwhile  had  escaped 
from  the  Tower,  also  in  disguise.  Arabella  was  captured  on  board  a  French 
bark  by  an  English  pinnace  that  had  been  sent  in  chase  of  the  fugitives  ; 
and  she  was  carried  to  the  Tower.  Seymour  escaped  to  Ostend.  The 
jealousy  of  King  James  would  never  permit  him  to  show  any  mercy  to  his 
unhappy  cousin.  She  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  imprisonment,  worn 
out  with  a  grief  which  ended  in  mental  derangement 

In  May,  1612,  died  Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury.  "  He  wss  a  good 
statesman,  and  no  ill  member  of  the  Commonwealth,'1  says  sir  Simonds 
D'Ewes;  but  he  died  amidst  "a  general  hate,  almost  of  all  sorts." 
Robert  Carr  succeeded  Cecil,  not  as  prime  minister;  but  he  was  all- 
powerful  as  prime  favourite.  Before  the  death  of  Cecil,  the  king's 
minions  had  not  ostensibly  influenced  public  aflairs.  For  four  years 
after  that  minister's  death,  Carr  ruled  supreme.  In  1613  he  married 
the  divorced  wife  of  the  young  earl  of  Essex.  The  odious  circumstances 
which  attended  the  divorce  of  lady  Essex,  that  she  might  be  bestowed 
upon  Carr,  then  created  earl  of  Somerset,  brought  equal  disgrace  upon 
the  king  who  urged  the  divorce,  and  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  which 
decreed  it 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1612,  Prince  Henry,  then  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  died,  after  a  short  illness.  There  was  an  outcry  that  he  had  been 
poisoned.  The  popularity  of  the  prince,  who  was  an  especial  hope  of  the 
strict  religious  section  of  tho  nation,  was  offensive  to  the  king ;  and 
between  Henry  and  Somerset  there  wss  decided  enmity.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  cause  of  prince  Henry's  death,  his  father  lost  no  time  in 
grief.  There  had  been  a  negotiation  for  marrying  Henry  to  a  princess  of 
France ;  and  within  three  days  of  his  death  Rochester  directed  our  ambas- 
sador, who  had  the  decency  not  then  to  propound  the  matter,  to  make 
overtures  for  the  marriage  of  the  same  princess  to  the  king's  remaining 
son,  Charles.  Henry  was  buried  at  Westminster  on  the  7th  of  December, 
and  on  the  14th  of  February  following,  the  princess  Elisabeth  was  married 
at  Whitehall  to  Frederick,  the  elector  palatine.  The  king  again  demanded 
a  feudal  aid  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had  demanded  one  when  his  eldest  son 
was  created  prince  of  Wales.  From  the  twelfth  child  of  the  princess 
Elisabeth  the  House  of  Brunswick  inherits  the  crown  of  this  kingdom. 
The  parliament  which,  after  an  interval  of  four  years,  met  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1614,  was  called,  not  for  any  purpose  of  general  legislation,  but  in 
the  expectation  that  by  proper  management  it  might  relieve  the  king's 
necessities.  Bacon,  then  attorney-general,  sir  Henry  Neville,  and  some 
others,  undertook  to  bring  the  Commons  into  a  gracious  frame  of  mind, 
by  inducing  the  king  to  relax  some  of  his  claims  of  prerogative,  which 
were  called  grievances,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  liberal  supply.  The  scheme 
could  not  be  concealed  ;  and  hence  these  politicians  obtained  the  name  of 
"  undertakers."  The  scheme  of  the  undertakers  was  entirely  unsuccessful. 
James  uttered  smooth  words  and  made  specious  promises ;  but  the  Com- 
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mans,  with  one  voice,  passed  a  vote  against  the  king's  right  of  imposing 
customs  at  the  outports,  without  the  consent  of  parliament  A  supply 
was  demanded,  under  a  threat  that  if  it  were  not  given  the  parliament 
should  be  dissolved.  The  house  passed  to  the  question  of  impositions. 
There  were  various  bills  in  progress.  After  a  session  of  two  months  of 
stormy  debate,  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  without  a  single  bill  being 
passed.  No  other  parliament  was  called  till  1621.  The  king  had  to  supply 
his  necessities  by  fines  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  by  exercises  of  the  prero- 
gative which  were  galling  and  oppressive.  His  first  great  resource  was  a 
Benevolence.  By  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  within  a  week 
of  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  having 
become  vacant,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  had  an  opportunity  for  o 
scramble  to  recruit  their  finances.  Some  of  the  high  offices  were  sold. 
Sir  Fulk  Greville  paid  40002.  for  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer. 
Inferior  places  went  to  the  highest  bidder.  George  ViUiera,  one  of  tho 
sons  of  a  Leicestershire  knight,  who  became  cup-bearer,  was  a  dangerous 
rival  to  Somerset,  who  sold  him  the  office.  In  a  few  weeks,  says  Claren- 
don, he  mounted  higher,  "  and,  being  knighted,  without  any  other  quali- 
fication, he  was  at  the  same  time  made  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  garter ;  and  in  a  short  time,  he  was  made  a 
baron,  a  viscount,  an  earl,  a  marquis,  and  became  lord  high  admiral  of 
England,  lord  warden  of  the  cinque-ports,  master  of  the  horse,  and  entirely 
disposed  of  all  the  graces  of  the  king,  in  conferring  all  the  honours  and 
all  the  offices  of  three  kingdoms  without  a  rival." 

The  marriage  of  the  earl  of  Somerset  with  the  divorced  lady  Essex,  on 
St.  Stephen's  day,  1613,  had  been  preceded  by  the  death  in  the  Tower  of 
Somerset's  friend,  sir  Thomas  Overbury.  In  less  than  two  years,  sir  Ralph 
Winwood,  the  secretary  of  state,  was  labouring  to  discover  the  suspected 
murderers  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Suspicion  pointing  to  the  once 
favourite  of  the  king — of  whom,  according  to  Clarendon,  his  majesty 
"  begun  to  be  weary" — all  the  state  machinery  was  put  in  action  to  bring 
the  murder  home  to  the  instigators  and  the  perpetrators.  Coke,  the  lord 
chief  justice,  is  stated  by  Bacon  to  have  taken  three  hundred  examinations. 
On  the  19th  of  October,  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1615,  Richard  Weston,  James  Franklin,  Anne  Turner,  and  sir 
Jervis  Elvis,  were  arraigned  and  condemned  at  Guildhall,  and  were  executed. 
The  countess  of  Somerset  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  she  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter ;  and  her  husband  was  also  committed.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
1616,  the  countess  was  arraigned  before  the  peers.  She  pleaded  guilty,  and 
was  sentenced  to  death.  The  motive  which  induced  her  to  be  accessory  to 
this  crime  was  set  forth  by  the  chief  justice  in  a  report  to  the  king.  The 
examinations,  he  said,  disclosed  that  lady  Francis,  countess  of  Essex,  had 
employed  sorcery  for  the  double  purpose  of  estranging  the  affections  of  her 
husband  and  winning  those  of  Rochester ;  that  Overbury,  who  had  exhorted 
Somerset  not  to  think  of  a  divorce  for  the  wife  of  Essex,  to  be  followed  by 
his  own  marriage,  was,  through  the  management  of  the  deceased  earl  of 
Northampton,  committed  to  the  Tower ;  that  Wade,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  was  removed  to  make  room  for  Elvis ;  that  Weston  was  recommen- 
ded as  warder  of  the  prisoner ;  that  the  countess,  by  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
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Turner,  procured  poisons  from  Franklin ;  and  that  by  Weston  they  wen 
administered,  with  the  connivance  of  Elvis. 

The  earl  of  Somerset  was  put  on  his  trial  on  the  day  after  his  countess 
had  confessed  her  guilt.  He  was  convicted ;  and  was  sentenced  to  die. 
In  a  few  days  his  wife  received  a  free  pardon,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  himself.  He  obtained  a  large  pension ;  and  only  lost  his  great 
offices.  Somerset's  trial  was  undoubtedly  so  managed  by  Bacon  "  as  to 
prevent  him  making  any  imprudent  disclosure,  or  the  judges  from  getting 
any  insight  into  that  which  it  was  not  meant  to  reveal."  *  That  Somerset 
was  guilty  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Overbury  is  very  little  to 
be  doubted.  That  the  murder  was  for  the  concealment  of  some  terrible 
secret  can  as  little  be  questioned.  How  far  James  was  implicated  in  these 
dark  affairs,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which  were  involved  in  the  death 
of  Overbury.  But  that  the  king  had  great  fears  of  what  Somerset  might 
reveal  is  sufficiently  proved  in  a  remarkable  account  given  by  sir  A. 
Weldon,  in  a  little  book  entitled,  "The  Court  and  Character  of  King 
James,"  which,  he  says,  " is  the  very  relation"  of  More,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  in  the  room  of  Elvis.  Weldon's  account  is  confirmed  by  four 
letters  to  More  in  the  handwriting  of  King  James,  which  were  published 
in  1885. 

The  conduct  of  sir  Edward  Coke  upon  these  Somerset  trials  was  pro- 
bably not  such  as  won  the  favour  of  the  king,  especially  if  an  expression 
which  he  is  said  to  have  used  during  the  proceedings  be  authentically 
stated.  It  was :  "  God  knows  what  became  of  that  sweet  babe  prince 
Henry,  but  I  know  somewhat"  The  chief  justice  was  not  so  inclined  to 
sustain  the  prerogative  as  some  of  his  brother  justices.  In  1615  Coko 
opposed  his  legal  knowledge  to  the  preliminary  proceedings  in  a  detes- 
table act  of  tyranny.  Edmund  Peachum,  a  clergyman  in  Somersetshire, 
had  his  study  broken  open ;  and  a  manuscript  sermon  being  there  found, 
in  which  there  was  strong  censure  of  the  extravagances  of  the  king  and 
the  oppressions  of  his  officers,  the  preacher  was  put  to  the  rack,  and  inter- 
rogated "before  torture,  in  torture,  between  torture,  and  after  torture." 
He  was  suspected  of  treason  ;  but  this  horrible  severity  could  wring  no 
confession  from  him.  The  unhappy  man  was,  however,  tried  and  con- 
demned ;  but  he  died  in  gaol.  Coke's  greatest  offence  was  in  demurring 
to  the  authority  of  a  letter  which  Bacon  had  written  at  the  king's  desire, 
to  direct  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  should  not  proceed  to  judgment 
in  a  case  which  concerned  the  validity  of  the  grant  of  a  benefice  to  a 
bishop,  in  connexion  with  his  bishopric.  Coke  was  very  shortly  after 
first  suspended  from  his  office,  and  then  dismissed. 

In  1618,  the  great  religious  body  termed  Puritans  were  offended  by  a 
proclamation  that  all  lawful  recreations,  such  as  dancing,  archery,  leaping. 
Kay-games,  might  be  used  on  Sundays  after  divine  service.  They  asso- 
ciated this  injudicious  measure  with  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland  to  enforce 
episcopacy  upon  a  reluctant  people. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  somewhat  more 
than  twelve  years.    To  a  man  of  such  activity  of  mind  even  imprisonment 

♦  «Oee*tttatlanal  History,"  voL  L,  p.  358,  note. 
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would  not  be  unhappiness.  His  wife  was  permitted  to  dwell  with  him. 
Be  had  access  to  the  Lieutenant's  garden.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  tran- 
quil studies,  and  useful  diversions  which  occupied  him,  the  dream  of  a 
gold-mine  in  Guiana  nerer  ceased  to  haunt  his  imagination.  At  length  he 
obtained  permission  to  employ  the  liberty  which  was  promised  to  be  granted 
to  him,  through  the  mediation  of  Villiers,  in  again  attempting  to  work  the 
gold  mine  in  the  existence  of  which  he  firmly  believed.  When  he  was 
released  from  his  prison  on  the  20th  of  March,  1616,  he  risked  in  this 
scheme  all  he  possessed  in  the  world.  James  stipulated  for  a  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise.  Raleigh  got  together  a  squadron  of  fourteen  ves- 
sels, and  he  set  sail  on  the  28th  of  March,  1617,  having  received  a  commis- 
sion by  which  he  was  constituted  general  and  commander  of  the  expedition, 
and  governor  of  the  country.  The  outward  voyage  was  unpropitious. 
There  was  sickness  in  the  ships,  of  which  many  of  the  voyagers  died. 
They  landed  in  Guiana  on  the  12th  of  November;  and  on  the  14th  Raleigh 
wrote  in  a  hopeful  spirit  to  his  wife.  But  in  a  short  time  he  began  to 
have  glimpses  of  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  he 
had  gone  forth  to  "make  new  nations."  James  had  obtained  from  him 
the  most  minute  details  of  his  plans ;  and  the  king  had  communicated 
them  to  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  sent  them  to  his 
court  at  Madrid.  The  king's  commander  had  been  promised  a  free  passage 
through  the  country.  He  found  it  fortified  against  him.  He  was  himself 
weak  from  sickness,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter.  He  sent  his 
faithful  follower,  Captain  Keymis,  to  sail  up  the  Orinoco  with  a  part  of 
the  squadron  in  the  direction  of  the  mine.  Keymis  landed  in  the  night 
near  the  Spanish  town  of  Santa  Thome,  near  the  mine.  The  Spaniards 
attacked  his  encampment ;  and  a  battle  ensued.  After  much  slaughter, 
the  Tfoigliah  drove  back  their  assailants  to  the  town ;  and  the  Spaniards 
coming  out  in  fresh  force,  the  son  of  Raleigh  was  killed.  The  governor  of 
the  town,  a  kinsman  of  Gondomar,  also  fell.  The  English  burnt  Santa 
Thome,  in  which  they  found  refining  houses,  and  two  ingots  of  gold.  But 
the  passes  to  the  mine  were  defended  by  too  strong  a  force  to  enable 
Keymis  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  the  expedition.  When  ho  re- 
turned with  his  diminished  crew,  the  reproaches  of  his  commander  led  the 
unfortunate  man  to  commit  suicide.  The  great  spirit  of  Raleigh  was 
crushed.  He  saw  nothing  before  him  but  reproach  and  danger.  He  con- 
ducted his  fleet,  with  mutinous  crews,  to  Newfoundland,  and  then  sailed 
homeward.  Two  friends,  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel,  had  pledged 
their  honour  for  his  return,  and  he  would  not  be  a  cause  of  trouble  to 
them.  Gondomar  was  now  supreme  at  the  English  court,  negotiating  a 
marriage  between  prince  Charles  and  the  infanta  of  Spain.  Tho  destiny 
of  Raleigh  was  in  the  hands  of  the  malignant  Spaniard  and  the  revengeful 
king.  Raleigh  was  arrested  at  Plymouth ;  and  after  some  stratagems  to 
escape  to  France,  and  to  obtain  delay,  having  feigned  madness,  he  was 
conducted  to  his  old  prison  of  the  Tower.  He  was  examined  before  com- 
missionerB,  upon  the  charge  that  he  fraudulently  pretended  that  he  went  to 
discover  a  mine,  when  his  real  object  was  to  make  a  piratical  attack  upon 
the  Spanish  settlements.  He  denied  these  charges  with  constancy  and 
boldness.     It  was  determined  at  length  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
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executed  under  his  former  sentence,  by  a  writ  of  privy  seal  directed  to  the 
judges.  But  they  held  that  their  warrant  for  execution  could  not  be 
issued,  after  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the  judgment!  without  bring- 
ing up  the  prisoner  to  plead.  Raleigh,  suffering  under  an  ague,  was 
brought  on  the  24th  and  again  on  the  28th  of  October  to  the  King's  Bench 
at  Westminster.  Execution  was  granted.  Raleigh  asked  for  a  little  delay 
to  settle  his  affairs  and  his  mind.  He  was  brought  out  of  his  prison  the 
next  morning  to  die  upon  the  scaffold,  in  the  Old  Palace  Yard  at  West- 
minster. The  end  of  this  heroic  man  was  worthy  of  the  last  of  Elizabeth's 
heroes. 

The  execution  of  Raleigh  took  place  at  a  time  of  extraordinary  excite- 
ment in  connection  with  foreign  events.  Bohemia  had  been  in  insurrection 
upon  a  question  of  the  possession  of  some  lands  of  the  church  which  were 
held  by  Catholics ;  and  the  quarrel  was  under  arbitration  at  the  instance 
of  the  emperor  Mathias  when  he  died.  Mathias  was  also  king  of  Bohemia ; 
and  the  archduke  Ferdinand  was  chosen  emperor.  He  had  been  recognised 
as  successor  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  ;  but  he  was  a  determined  zealot  of 
Catholicism ;  and  the  Bohemians,  who  held  that  their  crown  was  elective, 
offered  it  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  had  been  one  of  the  arbitrators  to 
settle  the  difference  which  had  led  to  their  insurrection.  Frederic,  after 
some  hesitation,  accepted  the  dangerous  promotion,  and  was  crowned  at 
Prague,  in  November,  1619.  The  resolve  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
array  of  hostile  forces  throughout  Europe.  The  Protestants  of  England 
were  roused  to  an  enthusiasm  which  had  been  repressed  for  years. 
Volunteers  were  ready  to  go  forth  full  of  seal  for  the  support  of  the 
Elector.  James  was  professing  an  ardent  desire  to  Protestant  deputies 
to  assist  his  son-in-law ;  and  at  the  same  time  vowing  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  that  the  alliance  with  his  Catholic  master,  which  was  to  be 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  prince  Charles  to  the  infanta,  was  the  great 
desire  of  his  heart.  At  length  the  Catholic  powers  entered  the  Palatinate ; 
and  the  cry  to  arm  was  so  loud  amongst  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  that 
James  reluctantly  marshalled  a  force  of  four  thousand  volunteers,  not  to 
support  his  son-in-law  upon  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  but  to  assist  in 
defending  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  scanty  assistance  came  too  late. 
Frederic  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Prague,  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1620,  which  decisive  battle  entirely  destroyed  his  slight  tenure  of  power  in 
Bohemia.  He  was  very  shortly  after  driven  from  the  Palatinate,  which  was 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  conquerors.  The  union  of  the 
Protestant  princes  was  broken  up.  During  the  excitement  of  this  conflict, 
James  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any  of  his  subjects  to  discourse  of 
state-matters,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
dwelt  in  the  bishop  of  Ely's  house  in  Holborn,  was  obliged  to  have  a  guard 
of  soldiers  to  protect  him ;  and  "  when  he  passed  at  any  time  through 
London  in  his  horse-litter,  many  were  the  curses  and  execrations  the  people 
bestowed  upon  him." 

The  parliament  of  1621  was  in  no  complacent  mood.  They  gave  the 
king  a  small  subsidy  in  return  for  unusually  gracious  speeches ;  and  then 
went  boldly  about  the  redress  of  grievances.  They  revived  the  use  of  the 
terrible  word  "  impeachment/'  which  had  gone  out  of  men's  months  for 
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nearly  two  centuries.  Monopolists  were  the  first  attacked  with  this  con- 
stitutional weapon.  Yelverton,  the  attorney-general,  was  connected  with 
the  prevailing  corruption,  and  when  detected  denounced  Villiers  as  his 
enemy.  The  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  was  impeached  for  venality ; 
and  the  bishop  of  Llandaff  for  being  accessory  to  a  matter  of  bribery. 
Upon  the  highest  branch  of  this  rotten  tree  sat  Francis  Bacon,  viscount 
St  Alban's,  the  great  lord  chancellor.  He  was  charged  by  the  Commons, 
before  the  Lords,  with  twenty-two  acts  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Ho 
attempted  no  defence.  He  saw  that  the  court  would  not  shield  him,  even 
if  it  had  the  power.  He  made  a  distinct  confession  in  writing  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him ;  and  when  a  deputation  from  the  Peers 
asked  if  that  confession  was  his  own  voluntary  act,  he  replied,  "  It  is  my 
act,  my  hand,  my  heart  0  my  lords,  spare  a  broken  reed."  The 
sentence  of  the  parliament  was  that  the  viscount  St.  Alban's,  late  lord 
chancellor,  be  fined  40,0002. ;  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
pleasure ;  be  made  incapable  to  bear  office  in  the  commonwealth,  to  sit 
in  parliament,  or  to  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court.  The  king- 
remitted  the  fine,  and  released  the  fallen  man  after  an  imprisonment  of  a 
few  days.  The  House  was  in  a  fever  about  the  Palatinate ;  and  when  it 
became  known  that  a  Roman  Catholic  barrister,  Edward  Floyd,  had 
expressed  his  joy  that  "  goodman  Palsgrave  and  goodwife  Palsgrave"  had 
been  driven  from  Prague,  they  went  beyond  their  powers  in  passing  a  heavy 
sentence  upon  the  unhappy  man  without  hearing  him.  He  appealed  to 
the  king,  denying  the  accusation  against  him.  He  was  then  arraigned 
before  the  Lords,  who  confirmed  the  sentence,  with  additional  severities. 
Whipping,  which  was  a  part  of  this  sentence,  was  remitted  on  the  motion 
of  prince  Charles.  Floyd  underwent  the  other  unjust  punishment, — to 
pay  a  fine  of  5000/.,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

The  court  had  manifested  no  zeal  about  the  question  of  the  Palatinato  ; 
but  the  Commons  made  a  solemn  protestation,  which  was  entered  in  the 
journals,  that  they  would  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  defence  of 
their  religion,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  Elector.  The  Houses  met  again, 
after  an  interval  of  five  months,  on  the  20th  of  November.  It  was 
announced  that  troops  had  been  sent  for  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate 
under  sir  Horace  Vera  The  Commons  voted  a  small  subsidy,  which  was 
totally  inadequate  to  any  vigorous  exertions.  The  clamour  for  warlika 
operations  was  not  seconded  by  any  liberality  which  could  rouse  James  to 
exertion.  The  parliament  had  no  confidence  in  a  king  who  shuddered  at  a 
drawn  sword. 

Spain  had  agreed  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  upon  Algiers,  to  suppress 
the  outrages  of  the  Barbary  pirates  \  but  she  sent  a  very  insufficient  force 
to  join  the  English  flag.  James  directed  the  commander  of  his  fleet,  sir 
James  Mansell,  not  to  risk  his  ships.  The  Algerines,  having  had  only  a 
few  boats  burnt,  defended  their  harbour,  and  Mansell  came  home  with 
nothing  achieved.  The  English  merchantmen  were  now  the  prey  of  the 
African  pirates,  and  the  country  bitterly  complained  of  the  national  losses 
and  the  national  dishonour.  When  the  parliament  re-assemb\ed,  it  was 
in  no  conciliating  humour.  Lords  Essex  and  Oxford  had  returned  from 
the  Palatinate,  and  proclaimed  that  the  country  of  the  Elector  and  the 
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Protestant  cause  were  lost  for  want  of  timely  aid.  The  Commons  drew  up 
a  petition,  prepared  by  Coke,  against  the  growth  of  popery,  urging  that 
prince  Charles  should  marry  one  of  his  own  religion,  and  that  the  king 
should  turn  his  attention  towards  that  power  which  had  first  carried  on  the 
war  in  the  Palatinate.  That  power  was  Spain.  James  had  heard,  of  this 
motion,  and  he  anticipated  the  receipt  of  the  petition  by  sending  a  violent 
letter  to  the  Speaker,  commanding  the  House  not  to  meddle  with  any 
matter  which  concerned  his  government,  or  the  mysteries  of  state.  On 
the  18th  of  December,  1621,  the  Commons  deliberately  recorded  their 
opinions  as  to  their  privileges  in  a  memorable  protestation,  in  which  great 
men  were  concerned — Coke,  Pym,  Selden.  Eminent  peers,  for  almost  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  took  part  with  the  Commons 
against  the  Crown.  The  king  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  imprisoned 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Commons.  He  then 
again  resorted  to  a  Benevolence. 

James  went  on  with  his  Spanish  negotiation  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
public  feeling.  In  February,  1623,  London  was  startled  with  the  extra- 
ordinary news  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  Villiera,  now  marquis  of 
Buckingham,  had  gone  off  privately  for  Madrid.  The  negotiation  for  the 
marriage  with  the  Spanish  princess  had  been  nearly  concluded  by  the  earl 
of  Bristol,  a  special  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  young  King  Philip  IV., 
the  brother  of  the  infanta.  A  dispensation  from  the  Pope  was  only 
waited  for ;  and  James  had  himself  written  to  his  Holiness  to  urge  the 
favour.  He  promised  all  sorts  of  toleration ;  and  to  give  an  earnest  of  his 
disposition,  suddenly  released  from  prison  a  large  number  of  Popish  recu- 
sants, to  the  great  anger  of  the  Puritans.  The  motives  for  the  strange  pro- 
ceeding of  the  prince  and  the  favourite  remain  a  mystery.  Charles  took 
the  name  of  John  Smith,  and  the  marquis  was  Thomas  Smith.  They 
reached  Paris,  and  in  their  disguise  had  a  peep  at  the  court,  and  saw 
the  princess  Henrietta  Maria,  the  lady  whose  good  or  evil  destiny  to  be  the 
future  queen  of  England  overruled  that  of  the  Spanish  princess.  On  the 
7th  of  March,  they  arrived  at  Madrid.  The  prince  and  his  companion  were 
seven  months  absent  from  England.  To  attempt  to  follow  out  the  course 
of  the  intrigues  that  took  place  during  this  period,  would  be  far  beyond 
our  limits.  After  a  long  course  of  deceit  either  to  the  court  of  Spain  or  to 
the  people  of  England,  or  to  both,  Charles  and  Buckingham  returned  home. 
The  ministers  of  Spain  had  interposed  many  vexatious  delays  whilst 
Charles  was  at  Madrid,  and  had  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  his  pre- 
sence. The  marriage-treaty  was  broken  off,  and  there  was  universal  re- 
joicing. Parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  February,  1624.  The  king  was 
all  graciousness.  It  was  resolved  that,  a  grant  to  the  extent  of  £300,000 
should  be  made,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  recovering  the  Palatinate ;  and 
the  war  was  thus  necessarily  a  war  against  Spain,  united  as  she  was  with  the 
other  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  holding  the  dominions  of  the 
Elector  and  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  Protestantism  in  Europe.  In  this 
session  of  three  months  a  great  good  was  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
passing  of  a  statute  which  declared  all  monopolies  to  be  contrary  to 
law,  and  all  such  grants  to  be  void.  In  this  last  parliament  of  James,  the 
Commons  impeached  Cranfield  earl  of  Middlesex,  lord  treasurer  of  Eng- 
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land,  for  bribery  and  other  misdemeanours.  He  was  convicted,  after  a 
trial  before  the  Peers,  conducted  by  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  ; 
was  fined  £50,000;  and  was  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament 
Buckingham's  jealousy  of  the  lord  treasurer's  power  is  held  to  hare  con- 
tributed to  this  result  An  army  of  12,000  men  was  raised  in  England 
for  the  service  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  Half  the  number  were  lost  from 
sickness  by  being  embarked  in  foul  and  crowded  ships ;  and  their  com- 
mander, Count  Mansfeldt,  was  not  strong  enough  to  undertake  any  offen- 
sive operations. 

In  March,  1625,  King  James  was  taken  ill  at  Theobalds.  He  died  on  the 
27th  of  that  month,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty* 
third  year  of  his  reign. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 


Chables  I.  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  day  of  his  father's  death. 
We  are  told  that  "  the  face  of  the  court  was  much  changed  in  the  change  of 
the  king ;"  that  thegrossnesses  of  the  court  of  James  grew  out  of  fashion.* 
From  the  first,  Charles  exhibited  himself  as  "  temperate,  chaste,  and 
serious. "f  The  personal  demeanour  of  the  king  compelled  a  corresponding 
outward  show  in  the  courtiers.  But  Buckingham  was  still  the  first  in 
power,  and  the  administration  of  government  was  unaltered.  The  mar- 
riage of  Charles  with  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria  of  France  had  been 
arranged  by  a  treaty  in  the  previous  reign  ;  and  it  was  concluded  by  proxy 
even  before  James  was  laid  in  the  tomb  at  Westminster.  The  young  queen 
arrived  at  Dover  on  the  12th  of  June.  On  the  18th  the  parliament  was 
opened  by  the  king.  Although  the  bonfires  had  been  lighted  in  London 
for  the  king's  marriage,  the  union  with  a  Roman  Catholic  princess  was  in 
itself  offensive ;  and  Charles  had  given  indications  of  concessions  to  the 
papists  which  were  distinctly  opposed  to  the  existing  laws.  The  popularity 
of  Buckingham  was  fast  passing  away.  Time  had  revealed  the  concessions 
which  had  been  made  to  Rome  in  the  negotiations  for  the  Spanish  marriage, 
and  the  people  had  learnt  that  concessions  as  strong  had  been  mado  that 
Charles  might  wed  this  French  lady.  Henrietta  brought  twenty-nine 
priests  in  her  train ;  and  mass  was  celebrated  at  the  palace  on  Sundays  and 
saints'  days. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  were  the  old  opponents  of  the  absolute  king- 
ship of  James.  When  a  supply  was  asked,  they  came  to  the  hated  question 
of  unredressed  grievances.  They  granted  a  very  limited  subsidy ;  and 
would  only  vote  tonnage  and  poundage  for  one  year.  The  plague  was 
raging  in  London,  and  the  parliament  was  adjourned  to  Oxford.  When  the 
king  grew  importunate  for  more  supplies,  the  Commons  complained  of  the 

*  Mrs.  HutcbiaMn.  t  Ibid. 
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mismanagement  of  public  affairs.    An  abrupt  dissolution  took  place  on 
the  12th  of  August. 

Seven  ships  had  been  sent  to  the  king  of  France,  under  pretence  of 
serving  against  Austria ;  but  they  were  employed  against  the  French  Pro- 
testants who  were  defending  themselves  at  La  Rochelle.  When  Frenchmen 
were  taken  on  board!  the  English  sailore  deserted.  To  counteract  the 
disgrace  of  this  transaction,  a  great  fleet  was  to  be  fitted  out  against  Spain. 
Writs  were  issued  under  the  privy  seal,  demanding  loans  from  private 
persons.  By  these  and  other  arbitrary  means,  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail  was 
dispatched  from  the  Downs  in  October,  under  vague  instructions  to  inter- 
cept the  Spanish  treasure-ships,  and  to  land  an  army  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 
The  command  of  this  armament  was  given  to  a  landsman,  lord  Wimbledon. 
The  ten  thousand  English  troops  accomplished  nothing,  and  a  contagious 
disease  breaking  out,  some  thousands  of  the  men  died. 

A  new  parliament  met  on  the  6th  of  February,  1626.  Committees  were 
appointed  in  both  houses ;  and  they  traced  the  disgrace  of  the  national 
flag,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  time,  to  Buckingham.  When  supplies 
were  demanded,  the  Commons  again  required  redress  of  wrongs.  The 
king  threatened  that  if  they  did  not  hasten  for  his  supply  it  would  be 
worse  for  themselves.  The  Commons  locked  their  doors ;  and  after  a 
long  deliberation  resolved  upon  the  impeachment  of  Buckingham.  The 
business  was  committed  to  eight  managers.  The  most  eloquent  man  in 
the  house,  sir  John  Eliot,  discharged  his  duty  of  summing  up  the  charges, 
with  a  boldness  that  must  have  been  appalling.  He  was  instantly  arrested, 
as  well  as  sir  Dudley  Digges,  who  had  opened  the  charges.  The  house 
refused  to  proceed  to  any  business  whilst  their  privileges  were  thus  violated. 
Digges  made  some  submission  and  was  speedily  released.  Eliot  refused 
any  compromise.  After  eight  days*  confinement  in  the  Tower,  he  again 
took  his  place  in  the  house.  The  king,  with  the  impeachment  hanging 
over  the  head  of  Buckingham,  commanded  the  University  of  Cambridge 
to  elect  the  obnoxious  minister  to  its  Chancellorship,  then  vacant.  There 
was  a  spirited  resistance  to  this  ill-timed  act  of  power ;  but  the  election  of 
the  duke  was  carried  by  a  small  majority.  Buckingham  had  replied  to 
the  articles  of  impeachment ;  and  had  expressed  his  wish  for  a  regular 
trial.  The  king  interposed,  and  sent  a  peremptory  message  to  the  Com- 
mons, demanding  a  supply  without  condition.  They  drew  np  a  remon- 
strance ;  and  being  suddenly  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers,  they  found 
commissioners  of  the  Crown  assembled  to  dissolve  the  parliament  The  king- 
was  on  no  better  terms  with  the  Lords  than  with  the  Commons.  He  had 
caused  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  be  arrested,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament, 
for  some  private  offence.  The  Lords  asserted  their  privilege  that  no  peer 
should  be  arrested  while  the  parliament  was  sitting,  except  for  treason  or 
felony,  or  for  refusing  "  to  give  surety  for  the  peace.**  Arundel  was  dis- 
charged. The  earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  court,  as  being' 
the  person  best  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  regarding  the  Spanish 
marriage,  was  not  summoned  to  this  parliament.  The  Peers  insisted  that 
the  earl  should  take  his  place.  He  was  then  suddenly  charged  at  the  bar 
of  the  Lords  as  a  traitor.  The  Peers  demanded  that  Bristol  should  be 
allowed  to  make  his  accusation  against  Buckingham  before  the  charge 
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against  himself  was  heard.  He  brought  forward  his  allegations  against 
the  duke,  and  afterwards  made  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  charges  against 
himself. 

The  Commons  had  declared  their  intention  to  grant  five  subsidies,  but 
41  that  meeting,"  says  Clarendon,  "  being  upon  very  unpopular  and 
implausible  reasons  dissolved,  these  five  subsidies  were  exacted,  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  with  the  same  rigour,  as  if,  in  truth,  an  Act  had 
passed  to  that  purpose.  Divers  gentlemen  of  prime  quality,  in  several 
counties  of  England,  were,  for  refusing  to  pay  the  same,  committed  to 
prison,  with  great  rigour  and  extraordinary  circumstances."  Some  of 
the  more  distinguished  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  committed  to 
prison  sued  the  King's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  habeas-corpus.  The  writ 
was  granted  ;  but  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  made  a  return  that  they  were 
committed  by  a  warrant  of  the  privy  council,  by  the  special  command  of 
the  king,  but  which  warrant  specified  no  cause  of  imprisonment  "  On 
Monday,"  says  a  contemporary,  "the  judges  sat  in  Westminster  Hall  to 
persuade  the  people  to  pay  subsidies,  but  there  arose  a  great  tumultuous 
shout  amongst  them,  '  A  parliament,  a  parliament,  else  no  subsidies.' "  * 
Commissioners  were  then  sent  out  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  a 
general  loan  from  every  subject,  according  to  the  proportion  at  which  he 
was  rated  in  the  last  subsidy  that  had  been  granted  by  parliament.  In 
the  orders  that  were  issued  to  the  deputy-lieutenants  and  justices  to  enforce 
these  exactions,  the  king  affirmed  that  he  was  threatened  with  invasion. 
This  was  in  July,  1626.  Another  fleet  was  sent  to  sea,  under  the  earl  of 
Denbigh  ;  and  there  was  another  series  of  neglects  and  disasters.  On  the 
7th  of  August,  Charles  wrote  to  Buckingham,  "  I  command  you  to  send 
all  the  French  away  to-morrow  out  of  the  town.  If  you  can,  by  fair 
means;  but  stick  not  long  in  disputing.  Otherwise  force  them  away, 
driving  them  away  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  until  you  have  shipped 
them."f  In  four  days  the  numerous  priests  and  other  attendants  of 
Henrietta  were  landed  in  France.  The  queen,  according  to  the  gossiping 
Howel,  "broke  the  glass- windows  and  tore  her  hair."  In  October  came 
over  Marshal  Bassompierre,  as  a  special  ambassador,  to  remedy  these 
misunderstandings.  In  a  very  short  time  there  was  war  with  France. 
It  is  clear  that  the  French  court  had  expected  from  the  secret  marriage- 
treaty,  which  James  and  Charles  had  solemnly  agreed  to,  not  only  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  tolerated,  but  that  they  should  be  openly 
encouraged,  This  the  king,  however  bound  by  his  promise,  could  not 
venture  to  grant  On  the  20th  of  April,  1627,  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
the  French  minister,  Richelieu,  and  the  Spanish  minister,  Ollvarez,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  powers  should  unite  in  an  invasion  of 
England.  This  treaty  had  become  known  to  the  Venetian  ambassador 
at  Paris,  who  held  friendly  relations  with  the  English  government 
Buckingham  resolved  to  anticipate  the  projected  attack  upon  England  by 
a  strenuous  aid  to  the  French  Protestants,  who  were  asserting  their 
religious  freedom  in  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  reformers,  La  Rochelle. 
At  the  latter  end  of  July,  1627,  Buckingham  appeared  before  La  Rochelle, 
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with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships,  carrying  six  or  seven  thousand  land  forces. 
He  offered  his  assistance  in  the  defence  of  the  town,  which  Cardinal 
Richelieu  was  preparing  to  besiege.  The  inhabitants  distrusted  the 
proffered  friendship,  and  declined  to  open  their  gates  to  the  duke.  It 
was  then  determined  to  occupy  the  adjacent  island  of  Rhe\  Buckingham 
and  his  forces  landed,  having  driven  back  the  troops  which  opposed  him. 
But  the  duke  wanted  the  skill  of  a  general  He  besieged  the  principal 
fort  of  St  Martin  without  success ;  and  at  the  time  when  further  aid  from 
England  was  expected,  raised  the  siege  and  retreated  towards  his  ships. 
There  were  mutinies,  after  Buckingham's  return  in  the  autumn,  in  the 
fleet  and  army.  The  people  refused  to  suffer  the  soldiers  to  be  billeted  on 
them,  and  opposed  an  impress  of  fresh  forces.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed, 
and  many  were  executed.  The  general  discontent  was  increased  by  an  inland 
army  being  retained  during  the  winter.  In  this  temper  of  the  people  resort 
was  once  more  had  to  a  parliament,  to  supply  the  urgent  necessities  created 
by  the  ill-conducted  war.  Those  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  forced  loan  of  the  previous  year  were  now  released.  Many  of 
them  were  men  of  fortune ;  and  the  sense  of  the  injustice  which  had  been 
done  to  them  was  shown  by  their  being  returned  to  the  parliament  which 
met  on  the  17th  of  March.  No  House  of  Commons  more  powerful  from 
the  station,  the  wealth,  and  the  talent  of  its  members,  was  ever  before  as- 
sembled in  England.  The  king  opened  this  parliament  by  asking  for  a 
supply,  and  threatening  that  if  denied  a  speedy  relief  to  his  necessities  he 
would  resort  to  other  means.  The  Commons  knew  that  commissioners  had 
been  appointed  to  levy  impositions,  if  there  was  an  inevitable  necessity ;  and 
that  a  contract  had  been  entered  into  for  sending  over  troops  and  arms  from 
Flanders,  under  pretence  of  defending  the  country  from  invasion.  They 
resolved  to  grant  a  large  supply, — five  subsidies, — to  be  paid  within  a  year. 
But  in  return  they  demanded  securities  that  his  money  should  be  no  longer 
exacted  from  the  subject  in  the  form  of  loans ;  that  no  person  should  be 
imprisoned  or  molested  for  refusing  such  loans ;  that  soldiers  should  not 
be  billeted  on  private  persons ;  that  commissions  for  martial  law  should  be 
revoked  or  annulled.  Upon  these  demands  was  founded  the  "  Petition  of 
Right"  which  became  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  The  king  was 
extremely  unwilling  to  give  up  what  he  thought  his  right  of  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment, but  after  many  attempts  to  shake  the  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  bill  was  passed ;  and  the  Houses  were  assembled  to  hear  the  royal 
assent.  It  was  not  sufficiently  explicit,  and  the  Commons  returned  to 
their  deliberations.  They  then  received  a  message  from  the  king  to  dis- 
patch their  old  business  without  entertaining  new ;  and  the  day  following 
another  message,  requiring  them  "not  to  curt  or  lay  any  aspersion  upon 
any  minister  of  his  majesty."  Then  "  sir  Robert  Philips  of  Somersetshire 
spake,  and  mingled  his  words  with  weeping.  Mr.  Pyin  did  the  like.  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  overcome  with  passion,  seeing  the  desolation  likely  to  ensue, 
was  forced  to  sit  down  when  he  began  to  speak,  by  the  abundance  of 
tears."*  The  Speaker  begged  to  retire  ;  and  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee.   Then  Coke  rose,  and  denounced  the  duke  of  Buckingham  as  the 
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author  and  cause  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  country.  The  Petition  of  Right 
was  assented  to  by  the  king  in  the  usual  manner  after  the  two  Houses  had 
requested  him  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  Commons  passed  their 
bill  of  subsidies ;  and  then  proceeded  to  prepare  a  bill  to  grant  the  king 
tonnage  and  poundage,  but  delayed  passing  it  till  they  had  delivered  a 
remonstrance  against  the  levy  of  dues  upon  merchandise  without  consent 
of  parliament.  The  king  stopped  the  remonstrance  by  a  prorogation ;  and 
told  the  Commons  that  he  drew  this  branch  of  his  revenue  by  his  preroga- 
tive, and  would  not  submit  to  hare  his  right  questioned. 

The  war  with  France  had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  trial  of  strength 
between  Buckingham  and  Bichelieu.  Without  admitting  the  very  ques- 
tionable theory  that  they  were  rivals  for  the  favour  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  either  side  there  was  more  than  ordinary 
political  hostility.  After  Buckingham's  inglorious  return  from  La  Bochelle, 
a  second  expedition  had  gone  forth  from  Plymouth  in  the  spring  of  1628, 
under  the  duke's  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Denbigh.  Having  looked  at 
the  French  fleet  in  the  harbour,  he  speedily  came  back  to  report  what  he 
liad  seen,  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  harmless  shots.  On  the  28th  of  May, 
Charles  wrote  to  the  authorities  of  La  Bochelle,  urging  them  to  hold  out 
to  the  last,  and  solemnly  assuring  them  of  his  continued  support  A  third 
fleet  was  equipped,  after  parliament  had  granted  the  subsidies ;  and  in 
spite  of  a  remonstrance  of  the  Commons  against  the  power  of  Buckingham 
■and  his  abuse  of  that  power,  the  duke  was  again  to  take  the  command.  On 
the  23rd  of  August,  Buckingham  had  been  at  Portsmouth  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood for  several  weeks,  preparing  to  embark  for  La  Bochelle.  He 
was  passing  through  the  dimly-lighted  lobby  of  the  house  which  he  oc- 
cupied in  the  town,  when  he  was  stabbed  in  the  left  side  by  a  short  dark 
man  who  was  standing  there.  The  duke  exclaiming  "the  villain  hath 
killed  me,"  drew  out  the  knife,  and  reeling  against  a  chimney  fell  down 
dead.  The  villain  was  John  Felton,  a  younger  brother  of  a  Suffolk  family. 
He  had  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  expedition  to  Bhe ;  had  been  disap- 
pointed of  some  promotion ;  was  "  of  a  deep  melancholy,  silent,  and  gloomy 
constitution  ;"  and,  according  to  his  own  dying  declaration,  was  moved  to 
assassinate  the  duke  as  "an  enemy  to  the  public."  Felton,  having  boldly 
confessed  the  deed,  was  removed  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  was  brought  to 
trial  on  the  27th  of  November  ;  was  sentenced  upon  his  voluntary  confes- 
sion ;  and  was  executed  on  the  29th,  acknowledging  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime.  When  the  king  received  the  news  of  his  favourite 
minister's  untimely  death,  he  applied  himself  to  complete  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet  that  Buckingham  was  to  have  led  to  La  Bochelle.  In  twelve 
days,  seventy  vessels  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  thirty  more  quickly 
followed.  On  the  15th  of  September  the  fleet  was  off  the  Isle  of  Rhe\  The 
earl  of  Lindsey  was  the  admiral  In  the  town  of  La  Bochelle  there  was 
the  most  intense  suffering  from  famine.  Fifteen  thousand  persons  died  of 
hunger  and  disease.  Bichelieu  had  raised  a  great  mole,  which  prevented 
any  supply  of  necessaries  from  the  sea.  The  English  fleet  coasted  up  and 
down  without  any  fixed  purpose.     Lindsey  sent  a  fire-ship  or  two  into  the 
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port,  and  ho  discharged  a  few  cannon.  On  the  18th  of  October  La 
Rochelle  was  surrendered,  in  despair  of  receiving  any  help  from  the  luke- 
warm or  treacherous  allies  that  had  stimulated  the  Protestants  to  a  des- 
perate resistance  to  their  persecutors.  Lindsey  took  his  fleet  back  to 
Portsmouth. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1629,  the  Parliament  was  assembled.  The 
House  was  soon  again  in  a  controversial  attitude  ;  and  the  questions  of  civil 
liberty  then  became  embittered  by  religious  differences.  There  were  now 
two  distinct  parties  in  the  Church,  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Arminian.  The 
Arminian,  or  High-Church  party,  the  more  powerful  with  the  king,  was 
proportionately  weak  in  parliament.  The  opinions  of  the  Puritans  had 
become  allied  with  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom ;  for  it  was  amongst 
the  High-Church  party  that  the  intemperate  assertors  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  wero  to  be  found.  Archbishop  Abbot,  whose  principles  were  not 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Court,  had  been  suspended,  and  Laud,  the 
bishop  of  London,  was  in  effect  the  primate.  He  had  introduced  ceremonial 
observances  into  the  performance  of  divine  worship.  Oliver  Cromwell,  a 
plain  gentleman,  with  li  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish,  his  voice 
sharp  and  untunable,"  who  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  from  Huntingdon, 
with  the  reputation  of  sagacity  and  energy,  made  his  first  speech  in  this 
session  of  1629.  It  is  thus  briefly  reported,  "  That  he  had  heard  by  rela- 
tion from  one  Dr.  Beard  that  Dr.  Alablaster  had  preached  flat  Popery  at 
Paul's  Cross  ;  and  that  the  bishop  of  Winchester  had  commanded  him,  as  his 
diocesan,  he  should  preach  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Mainwaring,  so  justly 
censured  in  this  House  for  his  sermons,  was  by  the  same  bishop's  means 
preferred  to  a  rich  living.  If  these  are  the  steps  to  church  preferment,  what 
are  we  to  expect  f  **  Brief,  but  ominous,  was  this  session.  There  was  a 
committee  formed  on  religion ;  and  charges  against  Bishop  Laud  were  to  be 
presented  to  the  king.  Eliot  prepared  a  form  of  three  protestations, — that 
whoever  should  bring  in  innovations  in  religion,  extend  or  introduce  Popery 
or  Arminianism  ;  whoever  should  advise  the  levying  or  taking  tonnage  and 
poundage  not  granted  by  parliament ;  whoever  should  voluntarily  pay  the 
same ;  should  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth. 
On  the  2nd  of  March  Eliot  brought  forward  these  matters,  in  the  shape  of  a 
remonstrance.  The  Speaker  refused  to  read  the  paper ;  the  clerk  at  the  table 
refused  to  read  it  Eliot  then  read  it  himself,  and  demanded  that  it  should 
be  put  to  the  vote.  The  Speaker  refused ;  for  "  he  had  been  commanded 
otherwise  by  the  king."  He  rose  to  quit  the  chair ;  but  two  members 
dragged  him  back,  and  there  forcibly  held  him.  Eliot  threw  his  remon- 
strance on  the  floor ;  and  placed  his  protestations  in  the  hand  of  Denzil 
Hollis,  who  put  them  to  the  vote.  They  were  carried  by  acclamation.  The 
Commons  then  adjourned  to  the  10th  of  March.  Three  days  after,  Eliot, 
Selden,  and  other  members,  were  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  four  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  They  refused  to  answer  out  of 
parliament  for  what  they  had  done  as  members.  Three  of  them  were  sub- 
sequently indicted  in  the  King's  Bench ;  Eliot  for  words  uttered  in  the 
House,  and  Hollis  and  Valentine  for  a  tumult  in  forcibly  detaining  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair.  Eliot  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1629,  and  died  there,  of  a  lingering  disease  brought  on  by  confine- 
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raent,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1632.    The  other  two,  after  eighteen 
months*  imprisonment,  wen  released. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  Charles  dissolved  the  parliament.  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  whose  voice  had  been  of  the  loudest  amongst  the  Commons 
in  opposing  the  misgovernment  of  Buckingham,  saw  by  the  death  of  that 
favourite  a  career  opened  to  himself  far  more  congenial  to  his  nature  than 
that  of  a  patriot  He  saw  that  the  time  was  come  when  England  would 
be  ruled  either  by  a  king  or  by  a  parliament,  and  not  by  a  well-balanced 
union  of  the  monarchical  and  the  democratic  power.  He  chose  the  part 
best  suited  to  his  disposition,  and  became  the  ablest  servant  of  the  crown, 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  public  liberty.  The  rise  of  Wentworth  to 
power  was  rapid.  Created  a  viscount,  he  was  first  placed  in  the  great  office 
of  Lord  President  of  the  North.  The  authority  of  this  functionary  was 
almost  absolute.  During  Wentworth's  presidency,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  portion  of  the  kingdom  "were  disfranchised  of  all  their  privileges 
by  Magna  Charta  and  the  Petition  of  Bight."  When  he  removed  from 
this  theatre  of  arbitrary  power  to  be  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland,  he  still  held 
the  appointment  of  President  of  the  North.  The  Lord-Deputy  Went- 
worth and  Archbishop  Laud  had  a  perfect  concord  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  both  England  and  Ireland  were  to  be  governed.  Wentworth 
wrote  to  Laud,  "I  am  confident  that  the  king,  being  pleased  to  set  him- 
self in  the  business,  is  able  by  his  wisdom  and  ministers,  to  carry  any  just 
and  honourable  action  thorough  all  imaginable  opposition."  Thorough 
became  the  watchword  of  these  two  politicians.  But  there  were  some  in- 
superable barriers  to  be  removed,  before  this  watchword  could  accomplish 
everything.  The  limited  monarchy  of  England  had  strengthened  its  power 
by  the  destruction  of  the  military  organisation  of  the  feudal  chiefs  ;  but  the 
Aristocracy,  being  absorbed  amongst  the  people,  became  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  people ;  formed  family  alliances  with  the  rich  middle 
classes  ;  were  united  with  them  in  various  administrative  functions ;  above 
all,  were  equally  taxed  with  the  very  humblest  yeomen  and  burghers. 
Though  parliaments  had  been  suspended  by  Charles,  the  principle  of  local 
association  remained  in  its  original  vigour,  and  perhaps  in  a  more  intense 
activity.  This  existence  of  administrative  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  amount  of  absolute  power  to  effect  more  than 
a  very  partial  suppression  of  liberty  of  speech  and  action.  The  religious 
dissatisfaction  with  church-government  had  become  essentially  political, 
and  this  union  gave  a  new  vitality  to  the  struggle  for  constitutional 
freedom. 

We  learn  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Garrard,  an  indefatigable  correspondent 
of  the  Lord-Deputy,  that,  "  Mr.  Prynne's  cause  in  the  Star-chamber  held 
the  Lords  three  days,  and  the  day  of  censure  they  rose  not  till  three  in 
the  afternoon.  He  is  fined  five  thousand  pounds ;  adjudged  perpetual 
imprisonment ;  to  lose  his  ears,  the  one  in  the  Palace-yard,  the  other  in 
Cheapside  ;  and  his  books  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman."  * 
Prynne's  offence  was  the  publication,  in  1633,  of  "  Histrio-Mastix,  the 
Flayer's  Scourge,"  a  book  of  1006  closely  printed  quarto  pages,  in  which 

• 
•  Strafford's  Letters,  vol.  L,  p.  507. 
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Laud  Mid  other*  pretended  to  have  discovered  i  libel  npon  the  queen.  The 
most  serious  of  the  community  had  turned  with  disgust  from  all  dramatic. 
entertain  mo  tits,  and  there  iron  many  besides  the  stricter  Puritans  who 
would  think  that  Prjrme  ma  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  public  morals, 
William  Prynne,  the  "  Utter-barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,"  «u  not  the  first 
who  had  provoked  the  vengeance  of  those  who  were  Tuahing  upon  a  mad 
career  of  church-government.  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  a  Scotch  divine, 
had  written  a  book — "Zion'a  plea  against  Prelacy."  He  owned  the  writing 
of  the  book,  when  brought  into  the  Star-chamber.  Leigh  ton  was  whipped ; 
cat  off ;  had  one  side  of  his  nose 

The  whole  process  was  repeated, 

«,  and  cheek,  a  week  afterwards. 

[eased  by  the  parliament  in  1610. 

into  a  risible  power  only  acquired 

ion  to  Canterbury,  apologised  to 
ccotnplish.  what  they  both  desired. 
in  the  forms  of  the  Common  Law, 
ny  man,  to  do  that  good  which  he 
'  And  for  the  State,  indeed,  my 
both  thick  and  thin  stays  Some- 
'  The  Thorough  which  Laud  con- 
duction of  what  lord  Falkland  calls 
y  "  who  opposed  the  Thorough,  for 
harles  did  contrive  to  dash  through. 
lent  of  many  illegal  acts.  When 
inds,  many  ridiculous,  many  stan- 
ch of  which  came  to  the  king,  the 
refaced  introduction  of  monopolies. 

There  was  scarcely  sn  industrious 
ollection  of  rags,  that  wss  not  msde 
igenious  devices  were  resorted  to  for 
youd  its  large  hereditary  revenues. 
ny  owner  of  a  new  house  from  St 

levying  enormous  fines,  or  eom- 
The  supply  of  food  and  the  use 
e  same  intent  of  extorting  fines  ; 
ug  down  houses  in  London,  those 
j,  called  depopulstors,  were  equally 
mry  were,  however,  small  affairs. 
ist  it  wss  resolved  in  foil  council, 
re  aa  was  taken  before,  of  all  goods 
lame  a  specisl  writ  to  the  Lord 
],  for  the  safeguard  of  the  sea  and 
its  to  the  several  counties,  cities, 
le  ships,  men,  ammunition,  provi- 
>re  only  sent  to  London  and  to  the 
lin  maritime  places  should  famish 
,  or  pay,  as  London  had  paid.     In 
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1685,  a  fleet  was  sent  to  sea,  for  the  protection  of  trade.  In  1686,  the 
real  writs  of  ship-money  were  issued ;  under  which  the  sheriffs  were  directed 
to  make  a  general  assessment  in  all  counties  and  towns  specified,  according 
to  the  means  of  the  inhabitants,  to  produce  the  proportions  at  whieh  the 
seTeral  places  were  rated.  When  these  writs  were  issued  by  the  sheriffs 
in  their  respective  districts  there  was  a  general  consternation.  On  the 
11th  of  January,  1686,  there  was  a  public  assembly  at  Great  Kimble,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  All  the  persons  attending,  the  entire  body  of  land- 
owners and  housekeepers  of  the  parish,  refused  to  pay  their  assessment  of 
ship-money.  The  very  assessors  aud  constables  were  refusers.  At  the 
head  of  the  list  is  the  name  of  "John  Hampden,  Esquire."  Hampden 
was  singled  out  to  be  proceeded  against  by  the  Crown  upon  his  refusal 
to  pay  twenty  shillings  assessed  upon  his  lands  at  Stoke  Mande- 
rille.  The  formal  pleadings  upon  the  writ  of  Scire  Facias  had  occu- 
pied five  months  before  the  question  came  to  be  tried.  Then  after 
protracted  arguments  before  the  judges,  these  twelve  sages  of  the  law 
occupied  three  terms  in  delivering  their  opinions.  They  were  not  agreed 
in  their  judgment.  Two  of  the  number  had  from  the  first  decided  that 
judgment  should  be  given  for  the  defendant.  Two  others,  in  the  next 
term,  followed  their  example.  One  other  held  that  the  tax  was  lawful, 
but  that  no  portion  of  it  ought  to  go  into  the  Privy-Purse.  But  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1687,  the  Chief  Justices  decided  against  Hampden ;  and  the 
sentence  was  for  the  king,  upon  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Hampden 
at  once  became  "  the  most  famous  man  in  England."  After  the  judgment, 
the  resistance  to  ship-money  was  much  more  general.  Some  refusers  were 
punished ;  many  were  threatened ;  but  in  town  and  country  the  opposition 
became  a  very  resolved  manifestation  of  the  temper  of  the  people.  Ship- 
money  judgment  for  the  Crown  was  given  on  the  12th  of  June,  1637.  Two 
days  after,  William  Prynne,  Henry  Burton,  and  Robert  Bastwick,  were  sen- 
tenced by  the  Star-chamber  to  be  fined  5000?.  each,  to  be  degraded  from  their 
professions,  to  be  placed  in  the  pillory,  to  have  their  ears  cut  off  and  their 
cheeks  and  foreheads  branded,  and  to  be  confined  for  life  in  distant  prisons. 
Their  offences  were  these.  Prynne  had  published  a  book  against  Sabbath- 
breaking  ;  Burton  had  offended  in  a  sermon,  and  in  a  tract  had  accused 
the  bishop  of  Norwich  of  being  guilty  of  Romish  innovation  ;  Bastwick  had 
in  a  book,  called  "  Elenchus  Papism  V  identified  prelacy  and  popery. 

In  the  summer  of  1633,  Charles  had  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  was 
there  crowned.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London,  accompanied  him  on  this 
journey,  and  gave  great  offence  by  the  introduction  of  rites  at  the  coro- 
nation which  the  people  considered  as  part  of  the  system  that  the  Refor- 
mation had  overthrown.  The  Scottish  affairs  were  separately  managed 
by  Charles  himself,  without  any  reference  to  the  English  Council.  In 
1637,  when  Laud  had  become  archbishop,  and  all  moderate  measures  for 
producing  conformity  in  England  had  been  laid  aside,  the  Scottish  Church 
was  suddenly  called  upon  to  receive  a  book  of  Canons  approved  at  Lambeth ; 
and  a  Service-book  was  directed  to  be  used  in  all  places  of  divine  worship. 
Robert  Baillie,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Olasgow,  tells  us  what 
happened  on  Sunday,  the  23rd  of  June.  "  When  the  bishop  and  his  dean, 
in  the  great  church,  and  the  bishop  of  Argyle,  in  the  Qrayfriars,  began  to 
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officiate,  as  they  speak,  incontinent  the  serving-maids  began  such  a  tumult 
as  was  never  heard  of  since  the  Reformation  in  our  nation."  A  threatening 
outburst  of  popular  fury  followed  this  exhibition,  but  no  wounds  were 
given.  The  country  was  getting  hot,  as  well  as  Edinburgh.  Preachers  who 
defended  the  Liturgy  were  maltreated,  and  mostly  by  "  enraged  women  of 
all  qualities."  Gradually  the  nobles,  the  gentry,  and  the  "burrows" 
[members  for  boroughs]  took  up  the  supplications  against  the  Service- 
book.  By  December,  some  of  the  most  influential  agreed  together  to 
oppose  its  use,  and  resist  the  further  intrusion  of  Prelacy.  The  king,  who  at 
first  had  threatened  the  Scottish  authorities,  now  endeavoured  to  moderate 
the  people  by  proclamations  that  declared  his  abhorrence  of  Popery,  and  his 
resolution  to  maintain  the  religion  then  professed.  But  the  idea  of  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  prelates  was  utterly  rejected.  The 
whole  community  then  entered  into  a  National  Covenant  to  abjure  the 
doctrines,  rites,'  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  to  resist  the 
innovations  which  the  prelates  had  introduced.  In  the  High  Church  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1638,  this  Covenant  was  read,  and  the 
whole  congregation  rose  and  swore  to  maintain  what  it  set  forth.  Copies 
of  the  deed  were  sent  throughout  the  land,  and  with  tears  and  protestations 
the  Covenant  was  sworn  to  and  signed  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Charles  and  his  one  fatal  adviser,  Laud,  chose  to  regard  the  National 
Covenant  as  the  affair  of  a  rabble ;  and  the  king  commissioned  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton  to  reduce  "  the  rascally  people  "  to  obedience.  The  commis- 
sioner was  to  allow  the  Scots  six  weeks  to  renounce  the  Covenant  If  not 
renounced,  power  was  to  be  sent  from  England ;  and  the  king  himself 
would  hazard  his  life  rather  than  suffer  authority  to  be  contemned.  The 
discussions  between  Hamilton  and  the  Covenanters  only  showed  how  ear- 
nest and  resolute  they  were.  The  commissioner  went  to  England  for 
further  instructions.  He  returned  with  powers  to  announce  a  General 
Assembly  and  a  Parliament,  and  to  propose  that  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
of  1589,  should  be  signed  instead  of  the  Covenant.  The  Covenanters  pro- 
tested against  this.  In  November,  a  General  Assembly  was  convened  at 
.Glasgow.  Seven  days  did  this  great  meeting  debate  and  protest  On  the 
28th  the  Marquis  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  left  Glasgow.  It  continued 
its  sittings  till  the  20th  of  December  ;  and,  against  the  opinions  of  a  few  of 
the  moderate,  declared  the  total  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  the  kirk  of 
Scotland.  On  the  26th  of  January,  Charles  sent  out  a  letter,  "command- 
ing all  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  England  to  attend  his  royal  standard  at 
York  against  the  1st  of  April,  where  he  was  to  go  to  the  border  to  oppose 
the  Scots  there."*  The  Scots  were  all  firmly  banded  together,  peer  and 
peasant,  merchant  and  mechanic,  to  maintain  a  cause  which  they  held  to 
be  the  cause  of  God  and  their  country.  The  whole  land  was  full  of  military 
preparation.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  surprised  by  Leslie,  one  who 
had  gained  a  large  experience  in  the  great  Protestant  war  in  Germany,  and 
in  whom  all  confided.  Dumbarton  Castle  was  seized  by  the  earl  of  Argyle. 
Stirling  was  also  held  by  a  Covenanter.  Onward  marched  the  king  towards 
York.    His  army,  under  the  lords  Arundel,  Holland,  and  Essex,  was  very 

•  Baulk. 
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insufficient  for  attack  or  defence,  though  formidable  enough  for  the  plunder 
of  their  countrymen.  Wentworth  made  prodigious  exertions  to  keep  down 
the  Scottish  settlers  in  Ulster ;  and  he  sent  some  Irish  to  the  king's  army 
. — "a  matter  of  fifteen  hundred  ragged  Arabians,"  says  Baillie.  The 
marquis  of  Hamilton  sailed  into  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  but  his  forces  were 
quite  unequal  to  subdue  or  even  to  awe  an  armed,  population ;  and  the 
Scots  appear  to  have  despised  his  "  five  thousand  land*sojours,  taken  up 
in  a  violent  press."  The  king  had  advanced  to  Berwick  ;  and  from  his 
camp,  at  the  English  side  of  the  Tweed,  saw  through  a  telescope,  "  twelve 
thousand  Scots  encamped  on  Dunse-Law."  Before  the  tent  of  every  captain 
was  a  colour  bearing  the  Scottish  arms,  and  a  legend,  in  golden  letters, 
." For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant."  The  camp  was  full  of  the  kirk- 
ministers,  whose  prayers  and  sermons  encouraged  the  soldiers.  On  the 
6th  of  June,  the  earl  of  Dunfermline  was  sent  to  the  royal  camp  with  a 
petition  that  a  meeting  might  be  held  between  a  few  worthy  men  of  each 
kingdom  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute.  Charles  assented.  On  the  11th 
of  June,  the  Scottish  deputies —consisting  of  four  nobles,  with  Alexander 
Henderson,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Clerk-Register  of 
that  body,  arrived  in  the  camp.  A  pacification  was  concluded  on  the  18th 
of  June.  Charles  returned  to  London  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  Scottish 
army  was  disbanded.  The  fortresses  were  restored  to  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  But  the  conditions  of  the  Covenant  were  inflexibly  main- 
tained in  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  Parliament  which  met  in 
August.  Moreover,  that  Parliament  demanded  privileges  which  appeared 
to  weaken  the  royal  authority ;  and  the  king's  Commissioners  decided  upon 
its  prorogation.  The  members  held  that  such  prorogation  was  illegal  with- 
out their  own  consent., 

Charles  at  length  summoned  an  English  parliament,  which  met  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1640.  The  king  demanded  twelve  subsidies  in  three  years 
— a  sum  equivalent  to  about  £840,000  ;  and  he  offered  to  relinquish  ship- 
money,  which  was  estimated  to  produce  £200,000  a  year.  The  Commons 
would  hear  of  no  compromise  of  such  a  nature.  Ship-money  was  the 
opprobrium  of  the  government ;  the  people  had  been  unconstitutionally 
taxed  ;  the  judgment  of  the  Courts  must  be  annulled,  and  the  judges  pun- 
ished. The  Commons  would  then  enter  upon  the  business  of  Supplies. 
The  table  of  the  House  was  covered  with  petitions  against  the  abuses  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Church.  The  king  dissolved  the  parliament  on  the  5th  of 
May.  The  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  continued  to  sit ;  and  large  assist- 
ance was  voted  to  the  king.  In  that  assembly  Canons  were  framed  which 
were  well  calculated  to  render  the  government  of  the  Church  more  and 
more  odious.  Members  of  the  Commons  were  again  imprisoned.  Ship- 
money  was  more  rigorously  enforced.  Citizens  were  punished  for  refusing 
a  loan.  The  counties  were  subjected  to  novel  charges  for  the  troops  that 
were  levied  for  another  Scottish  campaign.  Trade  with  Scotland  had  been 
prohibited.  The  English  cruisers  seized  Scottish  merchant-ships.  In 
March  and  April  levies  had  been  called  out  by  the  Covenanters.  The 
Parliament  formed  a  Committee  of  Estates  which  held  the  executive  power 
of  the  realm.  It  was  resolved  to  march  to  England  with  a  petition,  sup- 
ported by  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.    On  the  20th  of  August 
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they  crossed  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream,  wading  through  the  river,  and 
marched  at  leisure  through  Northumberland.  Charles,  haying  received 
news  of  the  advance  of  this  great  army,  hastily  left  London  for  York.  He- 
called  all  the  tenants  of  the  Crown  to  his  standard.  He  offered  by  procla- 
mation to  forgive  the  Scots,  if  they  would  crave  pardon  for  the  past  as 
penitent  delinquents.  Wentworth,  now  earl  of  Strafford,  had  raised 
troops  in  Ireland  that  had  joined  the  king's  forces.  Altogether  twenty 
thousand  men  were  in  arms  under  the  royal  standard.  There  was  no 
zeal  in  this  army.  There  was  little  discipline.  Lord  Conway  was  se- 
lected to  oppose  the  old  campaigner,  Leslie.  Strafford  was  to  have  taken 
the  command,  but  sickness  prevented  him  joining  the  army.  On  the  28th 
of  AugUBt  the  Scots  occupied  the  town  of  Newburn.  At  low  water  two 
Scottish  regiments  crossed  the  Tyne.  The  English  horse  fled,  and  the 
whole  army  moved  in  great  disorder  to  Newcastle.  There  was  only  one  effort 
made  by  a  gallant  few  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Scots  across  the  river. 
Newcastle  was  itself  abandoned  at  midnight.  In  Scotland,  the  Covenanters 
were  equally  successful ;  and  Dumbarton  capitulated.  The  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh also  surrendered  to  Argyle.  The  king  was  coming  on  and  had 
reached  AUerton,  when  he  heard  of  the  rout  of  Newburn  j  and  he  returned 
to  York.  After  these  occurrences,  the  king  called  a  Great  Council  of  Peers 
to  attend  him  at  York  on  the  24th  of  September.  The  first  decision  of  the 
Council  was  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  sixteen  Peers  to  treat  with  the 
Scots  at  Ripon.  After  various  vain  attempts  to  come  to  a  final  understand- 
ing, a  cessation  of  arms,  for  two  months,  was  agreed  to,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  that  the  demands  of  the  Covenanters  might  be  discussed  in  London 
by  the  Commissioners.  During  this  cessation  of  arms  the  Scottish  army 
was  to  be  maintained  by  a  payment  of  £850  per  day.  The  Parliament  was 
to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the  3rd  of  November.  The  men  who  had  con- 
tended in  former  parliaments  against  the  insolent  claims  of  prerogative 
were  returned  for  county  and  borough.  A  very  short  time  had  been  given 
between  the  issue  of  the  writs  and  the  elections ; — an  advantage  to  the  court 
party.  Yet  the  elections  had  completely  gone  against  that  party.  The 
Scots,  before  the  treaty  of  Ripon,  had  demanded  "  the  removal  of  three  or 
four  persons  from  about  the  king."  Strafford  and  Laud  were  especially 
pointed  at.  Strafford,  though  of  undaunted  courage,  saw  his  danger  in 
this  parliament,  and  wished  to  retire  to  his  government  of  Ireland.  Charles 
pledged  himself  that  not  a  hair  of  Strafford's  head  should  be  touched. 
Laud  was  Buffering  an  agony  of  superstitious  fear  in  his  Lambeth  palace. 
There  was  real  cause  for  alarm  in  the  temper  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

On  the  3rd  of  November  Charles  opened  the  parliament.  Clarendon 
tells  ns  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  first  year  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
that  "  the  major  part  of  that  body  consisted  of  men  who  had  no  mind  to 
break  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  make  any  considerable  alteration  in 
the  government  of  church  or  state."  On  the  day  of  opening  very  few 
members  were  absent  from  their  places.  Charles  addressed  the  Houses 
in  a  tone  of  conciliation.  Sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  recorder  of  London, 
had  been  designed  by  the  king  as  speaker,  but  the  city  would  not  elect 
him,  and  Lenthall  was  chosen  speaker.  From  the  Fleet  Prison  came 
a  petition  from  Alexander  Leighton,  who  had  been  ten  years  in  confine- 
ment ;  and  another  from  John  Lilburne,  Hie  sturdy  London  appren- 
tice who  had  been  whipped  and  imprisoned  for  distributing  Prynne' s 
books.  lilburne's  petition  was  presented  by  Oliver  CromwelL  From 
the  several  distant  castles  in  which  they  were  confined,  the  petitions  of 
Prynne,  and  Burton,  and  Bastwick,  reached  the  House.  These  prisoners 
were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  London.  Leighton,  mutilated,  deaf, 
blind,  crept  out  of  the  cell  in  which  he  expected  to  die,  to  receive  some 
recompense  for  his  sufferings.  Lilburne  had  a  money  compensation  voted 
to  him.  Prynne  and  Burton  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  London.  It 
was  voted  that  these  sufferers  should  be  restored  to  their  callings ;  and 
that  those  who  had  unjustly  sentenced  them  should  pay  high  damages,  as 
compensation,  to  each  of  them.  Bastwick  returned  from  Scilly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  with  trumpets  sounding;  and  torches  burning,  and  a 
thousand  horses  for  his  convoy.  On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, the  earl  of  Strafford  came  to  London.  On  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, the  11th,  Pym  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
saying  that  he  had  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  propose,  desired 
that  strangers  should  be  excluded  and  the  doors  of  the  House  be  locked. 
He  then  recapitulated  all  that  the  nation  had  endured  in  the  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  the  liberty  and  property  which  was  their  birthright ; 
"these  calamities  falling  upon  us  in  the  reign  of  a  pious  and  virtuous 
king,  who  loved  his  people,  and  was  a  great  lover  of  justice."  There  was 
one  man  more  signal  than  the  rest  in  bringing  these  miseries  upon  the 
nation—and  then  he  named  "the  earl  of  Strafford."  After  many  hours 
of  bitter  investigation  into  the  actions  of  Strafford,  it  was  moved,  "  that 
he  might  be  forthwith  impeached  of  high  treason,  which  was  no  sooner 
mentioned  than  it  found  an  universal  approbation  and  consent  from  the 
whole  House."  Late  as  it  was,  the  peers  were  still  sitting.  The  doors  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  thrown  open,  and  Pym,  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  members,  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there,  at 
the  bar,  in  the  name  of  the  Lower  House,  and  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, impeached  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford,  of  high  treason,  and  required 
his  arrest  Whilst  the  Lords  were  consulting,  Strafford  arrived,  and  was 
delivered  as  a  prisoner  to  the  usher  of  the  Black  Bod.  He  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  the  25th  of  November.     On  the  18th  of  December, 
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Denzel  Hollis  carried  a  message  to  the  Lords,  impeaching  Laud  of  high 
treason.  The  archbishop  was  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Black  Bod, 
and  ten  weeks  afterwards  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Articles  of  im- 
peachment were  prepared  against  the  lord-keeper  Finch,  and  against  sir 
Francis  Windebank,  secretary-of-staite.  They  both  fled  the  country.  Fire 
of  the  judges,  who  had  declared  ship-money  lawful,  were  visited  with  a  just 
retribution  for  their  servility.  They  were  compelled  to  give  securities  to 
abide  the  judgment  of  parliament,  whilst  the  most  obnoxious  of  them,  sir 
Robert  Berkeley,  being  impeached  of  high  treason,  was  taken  to  prison 
from  his  judgment-seat  in  the  King's  Bench.  On  the  30th  of  January, 
the  charges  against  Strafford  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
These  were  twenty-eight  in  number.  The  Scottish  Commissioners, 
and  a  deputation  from  the  Irish  parliament,  also  put  forward  the  same 
charges,  of  endeavouring  to  rulo  the  north  of  England  and  Ireland  by 
military  power ;  of  attempting  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Tealm ;  of  labouring  to  overthrow  parliaments  and  parliamentary  authority. 
On  Monday,  the  22nd  of  March,  as  on  every  succeeding  day,  the  earl  of 
Strafford  was  brought  to  Westminster  from  the  Tower  in  a  barge,  accom- 
panied by  the  lieutenant,  with  boats  full  of  armed  men  ;  and  on  his  landing 
he  was  guarded  by  the  trained  band.  The  hall  was  fitted  up  in  a  manner 
quite  unusual  in  any  previous  state-trial.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  all  there  in  committee.  The  king  did  not  occupy  the  throne, 
but  sat  with  the  queen  and  his  family  in  a  box  on  the  side  of  the  throne. 
"  The  trellis,  that  made  them  to  be  secret,  the  king  broke  down  with  his 
own  hand,  so  they  sat  in  the  eye  of  all,"  writes  Baillie,  who  was  present  in 
the  seats  appointed  for  the  Scotch  Commissioners.  The  Lords  were  in  their 
places  daily  by  eight  o'clock;  the  king  was  usually half-an-hour  before 
them.  Many  ladies  were  present,  in  galleries  allotted  to  them.  Strafford 
took  his  place  below  the  bar,  at  a  desk,  attended  by  four  secretaries  and 
his  counsel  "He  was  always  in  the  same  suit  of  black,  as  in  doole 
[mourning].11  The  sitting  each  day  was  prolonged  to  two,  three,  or  four 
o'clock.  The  House  of  Commons  had  passed  a  vote  "  that  the  earl  of 
Strafford  had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government."  To  sus- 
tain this  allegation  was  the  chief  object  of  Pym  and  the  other  managers 
of  the  impeachment ;  and  although  the  greater  number  of  the  articles 
exhibited  could  not  be  technically  brought  within  the  Statute  of  Treasons, 
they  contended  that  acts  which  tended  to  subvert  the  constitution  were 
acts  of  treason  against  the  king.  On  all  the  charges  Pym  spoke, 
having  constant  reference  to  the  answers  which  Strafford  had  put  in. 
Strafford  replied ;  and  Pym  rejoined.  Day  after  day  this  contest  went  on. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  trial,  the  10th  of  April,  Pym  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  proceedings  should  take  the  new  form  of  a 
bill  of  attainder  against  the  earl  of  Strafford.  There  was  a  rising  member 
of  the  House,  Henry  Vane,  the  son  of  sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  comp- 
troller of  the  royal  household  in  1639,  and  in  1641  was  secretary  of  state. 
On  that  10th  of  April  Pym  stood  up,  Henry  Vane  being  in  his  seat,  and 
produced  a  paper  containing  "a  copy  of  notes  taken  at  a  junto  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  the  Soots  affairs,  about  the  5th  of  May  last. H  These  notes. 
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which  wore  in  the  handwriting  of  old  sir  Henry  "Vane,  were  obtained 
through  young  Vane's  breach  of  his  father's  confidence.    They  were  the 
record  of  a  dialogue  in  which  Land,  Hamilton,  and  Strafford  were  the 
speakers  in  Council ;  and  the  words  which  Strafford  addressed  to  the  king 
were  these  :  "  Ton  hare  an  army  in  Ireland  that  yon  may  employ  to  reduce 
this  kingdom  to  obedience."    On  the  18th  of  April,  Pym  read  these  notes 
in  Westminster  Hall.     They  were  admitted  as  evidence  against  Strafford. 
Whilst  the  bill  of  attainder  was  debated  in  the  Commons,  the  Lords  con- 
tinned  to  sit  judicially  in  Westminster  Hall,  as  if  no  snch  measure  were  in 
agitation.    After  the  notes  discovered  by  the  younger  Vane  had  been  re- 
ceived, Strafford  was  called  upon  for  his  general  defence  upon  the  facts, 
leaving  the  law  to  his  counsel.     He  spoke  two  hours  and  a  half.     His 
speech,  which  was  full  of  passages  of  impassioned  eloquence,  wound  up 
with  these  words  :  "  My  Lords,  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than  I  should 
have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  these  dear  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven 
left  me." — Here  he  paused  and  shed  a  few  tears. — "  What  I  forfeit  for 
myself  is  nothing ;  but  that  my  indiscretion  should  extend  to  my  posterity 
wonndeth  me  to  the  very  soul.    You  will  pardon  my  infirmity ;  something 
I  should  have  added,  but  am  not  able,  therefore  let  it  pass.     And  now,  my 
Lords,  for  myself,  I  have  been  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  taught 
that  the  afflictions  of  this  present  life  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  eternal 
weight  of  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  hereafter.    And  so,  my  Lords, 
even  so,  with  all  tranquillity  of  mind  I  freely  submit  myself  to  your  judg- 
ment ;  and  whether  that  judgment  be  of  life  or  death,  '  Tt  Deum  lauda- 
mus.9 "    After  these  burning  words,  the  majestic  periods  of  Pym'a  reply 
would  fall  dull  and  cold.     But  there  never  was  a  grander  scene  than  when 
Pym,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  of  England,  proclaimed  that  treason 
against  the  people  was  treason  against  the  throne,  and  intimated  that  the 
sovereign  who  abetted  such  treason  was  not  himself  safe  from  "  a  miserable 
end."  Again  and  again  Pym  asserted  his  leading  principle,  that  the  offences 
of  Strafford  constituted  the  crime  of  treason,  inasmuch  as  he  had  ".en- 
deavoured by  his  words,  actions,  and  counsels,  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
government."    "  Shall  it  be  treason/1  he  said,  "  to  embase  the  king's  coin, 
though  but  a  piece  of  twelvepence  or  sixpence  f    And  must  it  not  needs  bo 
the  effect  of  a  greater  treason  to  embase  the  spirit  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
set  up  a  stamp  and  character  of  servitude  upon  them,  whereby  they  shall 
be  disabled  to  do  anything  for  the  service  of  the  king  and  commonwealth  ?" 
Pym  wound  up  his  speech  with  this  appalling  denunciation  : — "  The  for- 
feitures inflicted  for  treason,  by  onr  law,  are  of  life,  honour,  and  estate, 
even  all  that  can  be  forfeited ;  and  this  prisoner  having  committed  so  many 
treasons,  although  he    should  pay  all  these  forfeitures,   will  be  still  a 
debtor  to  the  commonwealth.    Nothing  can  be  more  equal  than  that  ho 
should  perish  by  the  justice  of  that  law  which  ho  would  have  subverted. 
Neither  will  this  be  a  new  way  of  blood.    There  are  marks  enough  to  trace 
this  law  to  the  very  original  of  this  kingdom ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  put  in 
execution,  as  he  allegeth,  these  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  law,  but  that  all  that  time  hath  not  bred  a  man  bold  enough  to 
commit  such  crimes  as  these."    Pym  had  a  few  more  formal  words  to  utter, 
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but  haying  tuned  round,  Lis  eyes  met  those  of  Strafford,  who  was  intently 
gazing  on  his  accuser — the  friend  of  his  earlier  years— his  associate  in  the 
great  struggle  which  produced  the  Petition  of  Bight  Their  eyes  met,  and 
Pym  faltered. 

The  Bill  of  Attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons on  the  21st  of  April.  Fifty -nine  members  voted  against  it  out  of  a 
house  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-three.  The  Bill  was  carried  to  the  Upper 
House  by  Pym,  with  a  message  "  that  it  was  a  Bill  that  highly  concerned 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  expediting  of  it"  The  king  then  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  present  during  the  whole 
trial  of  Strafford ;  that  he  could  not  condemn  him  of  high-treason  ;  but, 
said  he,  "  I  must  confess  for  matter  of  misdemeanours,  I  am  so  clear  in 
that,  that  though  I  will  not  chalk  out  the  way,  yet  let  me  tell  you,  that 
I  do  think  my  lord  Strafford  is  not  fit  hereafter  to  serve  me  or  the 
Commonwealth  in  any  place  of  trust,  no,  not  so  much  as  that  of  a  con- 
stable." This  interference  was  offensive  to  the  Commons,  who  deemed  it 
a  breach  of  privilege  for  the  king  to  take  notice  of  any  Bill  during  its 
passage  through  parliament  The  Peers,  consulting  with  the  judges 
whether  some  of  the  articles  against  Strafford,  which  they  considered 
proved,  amounted  to  treason,  received  an  unanimous  opinion  that  he  had 
incurred  the  penalties  which  the  law  awarded  to  that  crime.  In  a  house 
of  forty-five,  twenty-six  Peers  voted  Strafford  guilty,  and  passed  the  Bill 
of  Attainder. 

Whilst  this  question  was  under  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Commons  were  singularly  moved  by  the  disclosures  which  were  made  of 
the  king's  own  participation  in  the  design  "  to  disaffect  the  army  to  the 
Parliament ; "  to  bring  it  up  from  the  north  with  the  view  to  place  absolute 
power  in  the  Crown.  The  evidence  of  this  plot,  though  by  no  means 
definite  or  conclusive,  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  king  had  listened 
to  a  proposal  of  appealing  to  a  military  force  to  control  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  first  resolution  of  the  Commons  was  to  draw  up  a 
Protestation,  under  oath,  to  defend  the  Protestant  Church,  his  majesty's 
person  and  power,  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  lawful  rights  and 
liberties,  of  the  people.  This  was  immediately  sworn  to  and  signed  by 
every  member  present ;  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Peers,  who  all  signed 
except  two ;  and  was  circulated  for  general  signature  through  the  kingdom. 
Next,  by  a  Bill  "  to  prevent  inconvenience  which  may  happen  by  the 
untimely  adjourning,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  this  present  parliament," — 
the  parliament  was  made  the  sole  arbiter  of  its  own  duration.  The  royal 
assent  was  given  by  commission  to  this  Bill  on  the  10th  of  Kay.  "  It  is 
impossible  to  think,"  writes  sir  Philip  Warwick,  "how  so  intelligent  a 
person  as  this  king  was,  should  by  any  persuasions,  which  certainly  were 
great  on  the  queen's  side,  or  treachery,  which  certainly  was  great  on  the 
side  of  many  of  his  great  courtiers,  be  induced  thus  to  divest  himself  of  all 
majesty  and  power."  *  On  the  same  day,  the  same  commissioners  consented 
to  the  Bill  of  Attainder  against  the  earl  of  Strafford.  On  the  11th  of  May, 
the  long  sent  a  letter  to  the  Lords  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  which  he 

•  "  Memoirs,"  P.  ISi. 
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desired  that  a  conference  might  take  place  with  the  Commons,  to  the 
intent,  he  said,  that  "  both  Houses  of  Parliament  consent,  for  my  sake, 
that  I  should  moderate  the  severity  of  the  law  in  so  important  a  case.'* 
This  extraordinary  postscript  was  added  : — "  If  he  must  die,  it  were 
charity  to  reprieve  him  until  Saturday."  Strafford  met  his  fate  with  the 
same  resolution  which  had  characterised  the  public  actions  of  his  life. 

At  this  time  the  queen  desired  to  leave  the  country.  The  princess  royal 
was  betrothed  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  A  secret  article 
of  the  treaty  stipulated  that  the  prince  should  assist  the  king,  if  the 
disputes  with  his  parliament  came  to  an  open  rupture.  The  queen,  a  few 
months  later,  alleging  her  ill-health,  wished  to  seek  a  remedy  in  the  Spa* 
waters.  Upon  the  remonstrance  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  she  con* 
sented  to  remain  in  England. 

The  Parliament  now  went  boldly  and  steadily  forward  in  the  work  of 
reform.  A  subsidy  and  a  poll-tax  were  granted ;  but  another  subsidy  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  was  granted  for  a  very  limited  time,  from  May  25  to 
July  15 ;  so  that  the  Commons  might  exercise  the  right  of  renewal,  according 
to  circumstances.  This  subsidy  was  renewed,  by  subsequent  Acts,  until 
July  2,  1642.  In  the  great  legislative  measures  of  this  session,  the  Houses 
were  invariably  anxious  to  rest  their  reforms  upon  the  ancient  foundations 
of  law  and  liberty.  Again  and  again  the  principle  of  arbitrary  taxation 
was  made  to  hear  its  death-knell.  An  Act  was  passed  abolishing  the 
court  of  Star-chamber ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester.  In  this  session  the  court  of  High  Commission  was 
also  abolished ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  deprived  of  the  power  to 
inflict  temporal  penalties  for  spiritual  offences.  Another  statute  confined 
forests  within  such  limits  as  were  recognised  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
James  I.  By  another  Act,  compulsory  knighthood  was  put  an  end  to. 
In  all  these  enactments  for  the  removal  of  great  oppressions,  constant 
reference  was  had  to  the  origin  of  the  abuses. 

The  pacification  with  Scotland  was  concluded  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
by  another  Act,  the  sum  of  £300,000  was  agreed  "to  be  given  for  a  friendly 
assistance  and  relief  towards  the  supply  of  the  losses  and  necessities  of 
our  brethren  of  Scotland."  On  the  10th  of  August  the  king  left  London 
for  Scotland.  On  the  9th  of  September  the  Parliament  adjourned.  The 
king  was  accompanied  by  two  commissioners  named  by  the  Lords,  and  four 
named  by  the  Commons,  amongst  whom  was  Hampden.  There  was  no 
discourtesy  between  Charles  and  these  commissioners  ;  but  they  were 
evidently  there  to  watch  and  counteract  his  secret  designs.  The  king  met 
the  Scottish  Parliament ;  sanctioned  all  their  proceedings  even  to  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy  ;  and  seemed  bent  upon  securing  the  affections  of 
the  nation  by  swearing  to  the  terms  of  the  Covenant,  and  attending  the 
Presbyterian  worship.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  plotting  to 
destroy  those  whom  he  chose  to  consider  as  his  personal  enemies.  Montrose 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  king.  Argyle  had  intercepted  a  letter 
in  cypher,  and  the  Parliament  had  imprisoned  the  daring  man  who  was 
now  the  great  supporter  of  the  old  order  of  affairs  in  the  Scottish  Church 
and  State.    Montrose  contrived  to  correspond  with  Charles,  through  one 
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of  his  pages,  offering  to  produce  proofs  of  the  secret  communications  of 
Hamilton  and  Argyle  with  Hampden,  Pym,  and  other  parliamentary 
leaders  to  bring  the  Scottish  army  into  England  in  1640.  Hamilton  and 
Argyle,  having  learnt  that  they  were  in  danger  of  liberty  or  life,  absented 
themselves.  There  was  great  alarm  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  the  king  and  the 
Scottish  parliament  thought  it  wise  to  accommodate  matters ;  and  the 
nobles  returned  to  receive  marks  of  honour  from  Charles.  "  The  leaders," 
says  M.  Quizot,  "  thought  their  former  relations  with  the  Scottish  insur- 
gents had  been  pardoned,  together  with  the  rebellion  itself,  by  the  last 
treaty  of  peace. "  The  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  pacification  had  recognised 
the  expediency  of  an  Act  of  Oblivion  for  burying  in  forgetfulness  all  past 
acts  of  hostility.     Charles  had  given  his  royal  assent  to  this  statute. 

During  the  parliamentary  recess  a  Committee  sat  at  Westminster ;  and 
they  instituted  inquiries,  and  authorised  acts,  which  were  certainly  beyond 
their  legislative  functions.  The  news  from  Scotland  led  this  Committee  to 
believe,  according  to  Clarendon,  that  "there  was  some  desperate  design  on 
foot."  The  House  of  Commons  re-assembled  on  the  20th  of  October.  On 
the  25th  the  Lords  of  the  Council  communicated  to  the  House  that  a  fear- 
ful insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Ireland  ;  and  shortly  after  the  king  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Parliament,  apprising  them  of  a  "  formed  rebellion'*  which 
must  be  encountered  by  a  sharp  war ;  "the  conducting  and  prosecuting 
which  he  wholly  committed  to  their  care  and  wisdom."  A  Committee  of 
both  Houses  at  once  took  upon  themselves  the  authority  thus  confided  to 
them  ;  "  the  mischief  whereof,  though  in  the  beginning  little  taken  notice 
of,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  afterwards  felt  by  the  king  very  sensibly.'1  The 
Irish  force  which  had  been  raised  by  Strafford  had  been  kept  together 
against  the  desire  of  the  parliament  When  this  army  of  eight  thousand 
papists  was  at  length  disbanded,  Charles  intrigued  to  prevent  the  disper- 
sion of  the  men,  and  it  became  a  dangerous  power  in  a  distracted  country. 
A*general  rising  was  at  length  determined  upon  amongst  some  Irish  chief- 
tains and  some  of  the  ancient  settlers  of  the  Pale,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  proclaiming  that  they  would  support  the  sove- 
reign in  all  his  rights.  The  plot  was  betrayed  as  far  as  regarded  the  attack 
upon  Dublin  Castle,  but  the  conspirators  in  Ulster,  rendered  desperate  by 
this  failure,  were  in  open  insurrection  on  the  22nd  of  October.  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neal  was  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.  The  puritan  settlers  of 
the  north  were  especially  obnoxious  to  those  who  were  in  arms,  and  what 
was  intended  to  be  an  insurrection,  for  the  redress  of  civil  wrongs  and  the 
removal  of  religious  disabilities,  soon  became  a  general  massacre  of  Protes- 
tants. Multitudes  fled  towards  Dublin  as  their  only  city]of  refuge.  Clarendon 
says  that  about  forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  the  English  Protestants  were 
murdered.  Troops  at  length  arrived  from  England ;  and  after  months  of 
horror  the  insurrection  was  quelled.  The  king  could  never  wholly  remove 
the  belief  that  he  had  instigated  this  fearful  rising,  or  had  connived  at  it 
The  Irish  insurgents  themselves  pretended  that  they  acted  under  the  royal 
authority. 

In  his  progress  from  Scotland,  Charles  was  received  with  demonstrations 
of  respect  and  affection.  He 'was  to  reach  London  on  the  95th  of  November, 
*nd  there  to  dine  with  the  lord  mayor,  who  was  a  devoted  royalist    CI* 
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rendon  says,  "(Journey,  the  lord  mayor,  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  courage, 
and  expressed  great  indignation  to  see  the  city  so  corrupted  by  the  ill 
artifices  of  factions  persons ;  and  therefore  attended  upon  his  majesty,  at 
his  entrance  into  the  city,  with  all  the  lustre  and  good  countenance  it  could 
show,  and  as  great  professions  of  duty  as  it  could  make  or  the  king  expect" 
The  reception  of  Charles  by  the  city  appears  to  have  given  him  confidence 
in  making  a  demonstration  of  his  disposition  towards  the  Parliament.  He 
withdrew  the  guard  which  Essex  had  appointed  for  the  security  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  parliamentary  leaders  chose  the  moment  of  the  king's  return 
to  greet  him  with  the  strongest  remonstrance  against  the  whole  tenour 
of -his  past  government  The  debate  on  this  Remonstrance  began  at  nine 
o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  November.  It  went  on  through  that 
day  till  it  grew  dark.  Candles  were  called  for.  Twelve  hours  of  passionate 
talk,  and  yet  no  rest.  The  Remonstrance  was  adopted  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  votes  against  one  hundred  and  forty-eight.  The  struggle  of 
parties  quickly  began  to  assume  a  more  formidable  character.  The  convic- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  king  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  absolute  had  never 
been  removed  or  lessened  by  the  events  of  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
resolution  of  the  Commons  that  he  should  not  be  again  absolute  was  as 
strong  ss  ever.  Men  of  great  influence  now  changed  their  sides.  The  earl 
of  Holland  went  over  to  the  popular  party.  The  earl  of  Essex  and  the 
earl  of  Leicester  also  took  their  side  with  those  who  were  considered  the 
king's  enemies.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Hyde,  though  without  office,  had 
become  an  adviser  of  the  king.  So,  also,  sir  John  Colepepper,  one  of  the 
most  able  of  the  parliamentary  leaders. 

The  Remonstrance  of  the  Commons  was  presented  to  Charles  at  Hampton 
Court  on  the  1st  of  December.    He  received  it  with  temper. .  The  Remon- 
strance was  published ;  and  the  king's'answer  to  it,  written  by  Hyde,  was 
also  published.    Two  days  after  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  at  Hampton  Court  with  the  Remonstrance,  the  lord  mayor  and 
a  select  number  of  aldermen  of  London  arrived  there  with  an  address.  The 
lord  mayor  implored  the  king  and  the  queen  to  return  to  Whitehall,  "  to 
give  a  good  quickening  to  the  retail  trade  ; "  and  the  king  said  he  would 
return.     And  so  the  king  and  his  family,  at  the  sole  instance  of  the 
obedient  portion  of  the  corporation  of  London,  returned  to  the  palace  of 
Whitehall  a  few  days  after,  "there  to  keep  their  Christmas, "  as  the  king 
had  promised.    It  was  an  awful  Christmas  and  an  awful  new  year.    The 
king  gave  a  sanction  to  the  opinion  that  he  contemplated  a  resort  to  force, 
in  his  Injudicious  appointment  of  a  Romanist  and  a  desperado,  Colonel 
Lunsford,  to  be  governor  of  the  Tower.    The  Commons  requested  the 
Peers  to  join  them  in  a  petition  against  this  appointment ;  but  the  king 
superseded  Lunsford  upon  the  private  advice  of  the  Peers.     The  popular 
•cryfinally  set  in  against  the  bishops.    A  bill  was  before  the  Lords,  which 
had  been  carried  in  the  other  House  six  months  before,  for  taking  away 
the  votes  of  bishops  and  removing  them  from  the  House  of  Peers.    This 
measure  was  supported  by  many  who  had  no  desire  to  subvert  the  Church, 
or  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  democracy.    Falkland  was  one  of  those 
who  went  to  this  extent     In  August,  thirteen  of  the  bishops  had  been 
impeached  by  the  Commons,  for  having  taken  pert  in  passing  the  Canons 
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of  1640.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  still  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  The  demonstrations  of  the  Corporation  of  London  now  became 
less  favourable  to  the  king.  As  the  audacity  of  the  multitude  increased, 
so  did  the  fury  of  the  cavaliers.  Colonel  Lunsford,  disappointed  of  his 
governorship  of  the  Tower,  and  other  officers,  were  now  engaged  in  skir- 
mishes with  the  apprentices  and  such  leaders  of  the  daily  mobs.  "  From 
these  contestations  the  two  terms  of  Roundhead  and  Cavalier  grew  to  be 
received  in  discourse,"  says  Clarendon.  Soon  the  bishops  themselves 
became  mixed  up  in  the  affray.  Hearing  a  youth  in  the  street  voci- 
ferating "No  bishops,"  Williams,  the  fiery  archbishop  of  York,  seized 
him,  and  there  was  a  great  scuffle,  in  which  the  archbishop's  robes  were 
torn  from  his  back.  He  returned  to  his  house,  the  deanery  of  West- 
minster, and  drew  up  a  protestation,  which  was  signed  by  twelve  bishops, 
and  forthwith  carried  to  the  king  at  Whitehall,  who  directed  the  lord 
keeper  to  present  it  to  the  Peers.  The  immediate  result  was  that  the 
Commons  accused  of  high  treason  all  those  who  had  signed  the  paper ;  and 
the  whole  twelve  were  committed.  Imprudent  and  illegal  as  was  this 
protest,  it  was  a  bold  stretch  of  party-feeling  to  call  it  treasonable. 

With  these  fearful  contentions  around  the  king's  palace  and  the  houses 
of  parliament,  the  Commons  again  petitioned  the  king  for  a  guard  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Essex.  This  guard  the  king  refused,  except  it 
were  under  an  officer  appointed  by  himself.  On  the  31st  of  December,  it 
was  voted  in  the  Commons,  "  That  the  House  be  resolved  into  a  Committee 
on  Monday  next,  January  3rd,  to  take  into  consideration  the  militia  of  the 
kingdom."  The  power  of  nominating  the  officers  of  such  a  force  was  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  requisition  of  the  Commons  to 
place  the  command  of  the  militia  in  the  hands  of  lords-lieutenant  of  eaoh 
ounty,  to  be  nominated  in  a  bill,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  two* 
Houses,  was  undoubtedly  an  undue  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  case  of  Charles 
he  had  manifested  a  disposition,  which  Strafford  had  distinctly  encouraged, 
to  employ  an  army  to  make  himself  absolute. 

At  this  period  of  tumult  and  alarm  Colepepper  became  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  and  Falkland  secretary  of  state.  But  lord  Digby,  whom 
Clarendon  represents  as  a  man  of  great  vanity,  ambition,  and  Belf-confi- 
dence,  had  more  influence  over  the  king  than  these  able  and  moderate 
advisers.  Thus,  says  Clarendon,  "  a  very  unhappy  counsel  was  proposed, 
and  resolution  taken,  without  the  least  communication  with  either  of  the 
three  who  had  been  so  lately  admitted  to  an  entire  trust"  On  the  3rd  of 
January,  the  attorney-general,  sir  Edward  Herbert,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  king's  name  accused  of  high-treason,  lord 
Eimbolton,  and  five  members  of  the  Commons.  These  members  were 
Pym,  Hollis,  Hampden,  Haslerig,  and  Strode.  The  attorney-general 
desired  that  these  persons  should  be  placed  in  custody,  and  a  secret  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  witnesses.  On  the  same  day  a  serjeant-at- 
arms  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  required  tho 
Speaker  to  place  five  members  in  his  custody,  whom  the  king  had  accused 
of  high-treason.  The  five  members  remained  in  their  places,  silent.  The 
Sneaker  commanded  the  serjeant  to  retire ;  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
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king,  of  which  Falkland  and  Colepepper  formed  pari,  to  soy  fhtft  so 
important  a  message  should  receive  their  most  seriouB  consideration,  and 
that  the  members  should  be  ready  to  answer  any  legal  charge.  On  the 
4th,  the  five  members  of  the  Commons  were  in  their  places,  wnen  it  was 
made  known  that  the  king  was  coming  down  the  street  from  Whitehall, 
escorted  by  three  or  four  hundred  armed  persons.  The  five  accused  retired, 
to  prevent  bloodshed.  The  king  entered  alone,  the  armed  men  remaining 
in  Westminster  Hall.  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  member  for  Aylesbury,  has  left 
a  graphic  note  of  this  great  historical  scene.  The  king  said  he  came  for 
these  fire  gentlemen,  and  he  called  Mr.  Pym  and  Mr.  Holhsby  name,  but 
no  answer  was  made.  "  Then  he  asked  the  Speaker  if  they  were  here,  or 
where  they  were  ?  Upon  this  the  Speaker  fell  on  hiB  knees,  and  desired 
his  excuse  for  he  was  a  servant  of  the  House  and  had  neither  eyes  nor 
toungue  to  see  or  say  anything  but  what  they  commanded  him."  Charles 
then  departed,  telling  the  House  that  he  expected  they  would  send  the 
accused  members  to  him,  and  promising  that  they  should  have  a  'fair 
trial.  When  the  king  left,  the  members  for  a  few  seconds  sat  in  mute 
astonishment ;  but  the  cry  of  "  Privilege,  privilege,"  then  burst  forth, 
and  the  House  instantly  adjourned.  The  accused  members  'proceeded  to 
the  city.  The  night  was  one  of  general  alarm.  The  citizens  formed 
themselves  into  armed  patrols.  The  cry  was  that  the  'Cavaliers  were 
coming  to  fire  the  city.  At  Whitehall  there  was  terror  and  despondency. 
The  Commons  assembled  on  the  5th,  and,  declaring  the  king's  coming 
"  in  a  warlike  manner  "  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  adjourned  for  six  days, 
appointing  Committees  to  sit  in  the  city.  One  Committee  occupied 
Grocers'  Hall,  another  occupied  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall.  Charles  himself 
on  that  morning  rode  into  the  city  without  any  guards.  He  had  written 
to  the  lord  mayor  to  summon  a  Common  Council  in  Guildhall.  He 
told  them  that  he  came  amongst  them  without  a  guard,  to  show  his 
affection ;  "that  he  had  accused  certain  men  of  high-treason,  against  whom 
he  would  proceed  in  a  legal  way ;  and  therefore  he  presumed  they  would 
not  shelter  them  in  the  city."  Clarendon  adds,  "  he  departed  without 
that  applause  and  cheerfulness  which  he  might  have  expected  from  the 
extraordinary  grace  he  vouchsafed  to  them."  There  were  four  more  days  of 
fear  and  vacillation  whilst  the  king  and  his  family  remained  in  the  capital. 
The  Common  Council  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  complaining  of  the  attempt 
to  arrest  the  members.  He  made  an  answer  which  only  increased  the  dis- 
content On  the  8th  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  arrest  lord  Kimbohon  and 
the  five  Commoners.  The  parliamentary  committees  in  the  city  met  the 
proclamation  by  great  preparations  to  bring  the  members  back  in  triumph 
to  Westminster.  The  courtiers  now  became  alarmed  far  the  personal  safety 
of  the  king  and  queen.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  Charles  left  White* 
hall  for  Hampton  Court. 

At  two  o'clock  of  that  day  se'nnight  on  which  the  king  had  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  accused  members  were  brought  back  to  the  Parlia- 
ment-stairs in  triumph.  The  House  of  Commons  having  met,  the  sheriffs 
of  London  were  called  in,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Speaker.  The 
masters  and  officers  of  ships,  who  had  formed  the  river-guard  to  the  mem- 
bers, were  also  thanked.    The  freeholders  of  Buckinghamshire,  to  the 
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number  of  four  thousand,  had  arrived  in  London  to  offer  their  services  lor 
the  lafence  of  parliament.  A  deputation  from  these  freeholders  went  the 
next  day  with  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they  prayed  that  their  re- 
presentative, Mr.  Hampden,  and  the  other  members  who  laboured  under  a 
"  foul  accusation,"  might  enjoy  the  just  privileges  of  parliament.  The 
king  replied,  "  that  because  of  the  doubt  that  hath  been  raised  of  the 
manner,  he  would  waive  his  former  proceedings,  and  proceed  in  an  unques- 
tionable way."  On  the  day  when  the  Buckinghamshire  petition  was  pre- 
sented, lord  Digby  and  colonel  Lunsford  appeared  with  a  body  of  men 
in  arms  at  Kingston.  The  parliament  proclaimed  them  traitors.  Digby 
fled  beyond  sea ;  Lunsford  and  his  cavaliers  attended  the  king  to  Windsor. 
Charles  invited  the  Houses,  on  the  20th  of  January,  to  reduce  all  their 
complaints  to  one  specific  relation.  The  Peers  hailed  this  as  an  omen  of 
peace  ;  the  Commons  would  put  no  faith  in  the  king's  desire  for  concili- 
ation, unless  he  would  transfer  the  military  commands  of  fortresses  and  the 
militia  to  those  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  parliament.  The  king 
gave  a  decided  refusal  The  House  then  directed,  by  Ordinance,  that 
Goring;  the  governor  of  Portsmouth,  and  Hotham,  the  governor  of  Hull, 
should  hold  those  garrisons  "  for  king  and  parliament,"  and  surrender  to  no 
one-but  under  the  authority  of  the  parliament  The  Houses  passed  a  Bill 
for  regulating  the  militia  early  in  February.  About  the  same  time  the 
Bill  was  carried  "  for  disabling  all  persons  in  Holy  Orders  to  exercise  any 
temporal  jurisdiction  or  authority."  To  this  Bill,  the  king  at  length  gave 
his  assent  The  Bill  for  the  militia  he  rejected.  The  queen  urged  her 
husband  to  accept  the  one  bill  and  reject  the  other.  On  the  16th  of 
February  her  majesty,  escorted  by  the  king  to  Dover,  took  her  departure 
for  Holland.  She  carried  with  her  the  crown-jewels ;  and  her  real 
purpose  was  to  raise  forces  for  resisting  the  demands  of  the  parliament 
There  are  many  letters  from  the  queen  to  the  king,  during  her  absence, 
which  show  how  she  laboured  to  strengthen  Charles's  infirmity  of  purpose. 
The  breach  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  upon  the  question  of  the 
militia  was  more  and  more  widened.  Commissioners  were  received  again 
and  again,  and  the  matter  could  not  be  accommodated ;  nor  would  the 
king,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Houses,  return  to  London.  Royalist 
forces  had  been  raised  in  the  north  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle.  On  the 
23rd  of  April  the  king  suddenly  appeared  before  Hull  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  body  of  horse,  and  demanded  admittance  into  the  town.  Sir  John 
Hotham  went  on  the  ramparts,  and  falling  on  his  knees  begged  the  king  to 
excuse  a  refusal  to  the  demand,  for  that  he,  as  governor,  had  sworn  to 
keep  the  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  parliament  Charles  was  compelled 
to  retire,  proclaiming  Hotham  a  traitor.  He  then  complained  to  the  par- 
liament, demanding  justice  against  the  governor  of  Hull,  according  to  law. 
The  two  Houses  voted  their  approval  of  Hotham'a  act.  The  crisis  had 
arrived.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  for  reconcilement  Thirty- 
two  Peers,  and  sixty-five  members  of  the  Commons,  joined  the  king  at 
York.  Those  that  remained  no  longer  attempted  to  pass  Bills  for  the 
royal  sanction.  They  issued  Ordinances.  On  the  5th  of  May  the  Parlia- 
mentary Ordinance  for  tho  militia  was  directed  to  be  carried  out  The 
king  proclaimed  this  ordinance  to  be  illegal,  and  summoned  the  gentlemen 
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of  York  to  form  his  body-guard.  About  fifty,  with  Thomas  Fairfax  at  their 
head,  refused.  Several  thousands  of  the  middle  classes  gathered  round  the 
town-hall,  where  Charles  was  addressing  an  assembly  of  the  county  gentlo- 
men.  They  demanded  admission  to  the  meeting,  and  being  refused,  held 
a  meeting  of  their  own,  and  protested  against  the  acts  of  a  close  assembly. 
The  king  called  another  general  meeting  upon  a  neighbouring  moor ;  and 
thither  came  forty  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  petition 
to  the  long;  imploring  him  to  be  reconciled  to  bis  parliament.  Charles 
read  a  paper,  and  was  going  away,  when  young  Fairfax  pressed  forward, 
and  on  his  knee  presented  the  petition  of  the  people.  The  king  indig- 
nantly rode  off,  and  after  many  violent  ebullitions  of  contempt  from  the 
cavaliers  the  meeting  dispersed.  The  councils  of  the  king  became  irresolute. 
The  decisions  of  the  parliament,  freed  from  the  royalist  members  who  had 
retired  to  York,  became  bolder.  They  proposed  terms  of  accommodation 
which  were  such  a  direct  curtailment  of  the  sovereign  authority  as  would 
nave  made  the  monarch  what  Charles  truly  described,  "but  the  picture, 
but  the  sign  of  a  king."  The  leaders  then  prepared  for  open  war  with 
marvellous  energy.  On  the  12th  of  July,  the  Houses  came  to  the  decisive 
vote  that  an  army  should  be  raised  "  for  the  defence  of  the  king  and  par* 
liament."  Few  of  the  members  of  parliament  remained  in  London  after 
this.  The  zealous  men  of  influence  in  their  several  counties  were  in  their 
own  districts  raising  volunteers,  gathering  subscriptions,  drilling  recruits, 
collecting  arms.  Each  was  subscribing  largely  "  for  defence  of  the  king- 
dom." Recruits  were  taken,  at  first,  without  much  reference  to  their 
opinions.  Cromwell  saw  the  danger  of  this  course.  To  meet  the  ardour 
of  the  cavalier  with  a  zeal  equally  enthusiastic,  he  desired  to  raise  "  such 
men  as  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them,  as  made  some  conscience  of  what 
they  did."  Mr.  Cromwell  was  not  yet  in  military  command,  but  he  was 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  his  name  was  already  a  word  of  strength.  He 
was  member  for  the  town  of  Cambridge  ;  and  there  exercised  a  very  un- 
usual representative  power,  by  seizing  the  magazine  in  the  castle,  and  stop- 
ping the  transit  of  the  University  plate  to  the  king's  quarters.  In  London, 
the  influence  of  the  popular  preachers,  who  filled  the  churches  and  con- 
venticles, was  irresistible.  Few  of  the  clergy  were  bold  enough  to  support 
episcopacy  ;  and  those  who  proclaimed  high-church  opinions  had  very  in- 
credulous auditors.  After  the  attempt  of  the  king  to  violate  the  sanctuary 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  removal  from  the  seat  of  government, 
the  majority  of  the  Londoners  became  devoted  to  the  parliament. 

The  strength  of  the  puritanical  element  in  the  parliament  of  1G42  led  to 
bold  interferences  with  popular  habits.  The  parliamentary  leaders  knew 
that  they  would  have  the  support  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  community 
of  London,  and  of  many  other  great  towns,  if  not  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  when  they  discouraged  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the  people,  and 
shut  up  the  theatres.  The  five  regular  companies  of  actors  were  dispersed. 
Commissioners  were  sent  into  all  counties  to  deface  and  demolish  all  images, 
altars,  "crucifixes,  superstitious  pictures,  monuments,  and  reliques  of 
idolatry,  out  of  all  churches  and  chapels." 

London  had  now  its  volunteers  of  every  rank  ;  and  when  the  parliament- 
ary ordinance  for  an  army  went  forth,  the  *eal  of  the  people  was  called  out 
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in  ■  remmlab)a  manner.  Four  thousand  men  bad  enlisted  in  one  day, 
and  they  must  hare  wages.  The  tables  of  Guildhall  were  instantly  heaped 
ms  with  money  and  plate.  The  wealthy  brought  their  bogs  of  silver  and 
their  pescel-gUt  goblets  ;  the  poorer,  their  smallest  article  of  value — "a 
thimble  bodkin,  and  a  spoon. "  The  London  apprentice!  were  moat  pro- 
minent in  then  unhappy  times.  Their  principle  of  confederation  gave 
them  their  political  strength.  The  violence  of  the  apprentices  against  epis- 
copacy, and  their  general  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  were 
probably  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  their  puritan  masters.  It  would 
hare  bean  mora  than  strange  if,  amidst  all  the  excitements  of  this  rammer, 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  generally,  and  that  of  the  Londoners  as  much 
Many  portion  of  the  nation,  had  not  been  materially  affected.  Yet,  from 
all  tale  indications  of  this,  remarkable  period,  we  may  collect  that  public 
order  was  strictly  maintained  in  London  ;  that  there  were  no  attacks  npon 
property  ;  that  life  was  perfectly  secure.  It  was  in  the  country  that  the 
distractions  of  the  time  bore  hard  npon  the  richer  families.  Every  manor- 
house  was  liable  to  attack  by  a  royalist  or  a  parliamentary  band.  Amidst 
the  general  lawlessness  of  this  time,  the  local  organisation  of  England 
might  bo  disturbed,  bnt  it  was  never  destroyed.  The  judge*  went  their 
usual  eirenirs.  The  Sessions  and  the  County  Courts  were  regularly  held. 
The  assnmptian  of  executive  authority  by  the  parliament,  if  it  were  some- 
tima*  abused,  was  everywhere  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  order. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable,  amidst  the  anger  and  suspicion  of 
this  momentous  period,  than  the  evident  reluctance  of  both  parties  to  pro- 
coed  to  extremities.  The  king's  state  papers,  for  the  most  part  written  by 
Hyde,  ware  appeals  to  the  reason  and  the  affections  of  his  people,  in  the 
place  of  the  old  assertions  of  absolute  authority.  In  the  same  way,  the 
declarations  of  the  parliament  approached  the  great  questions  in  dispute, 
in  the  like  spirit  of  acknowledgment  that  there  was  a  court  of  appeal 
beyond  the  battle-field,  where  troth  and  right  would  ultimately  prevail 
The  warfare  of  the  pen  gradually  engaged  all  the  master  minds  of  the 
country.  In  16*2,  wherever  Charles  moved  he  had  his  own  prew  with 
him.  Cleaveland,  Carew,  Suckling,  Denham,  Herrick,  Butler,  formed  a 
galaxy  of  cavalier  verse-makers.  But  Hilton  did  not  quite  stand  alone 
amongst  those  with  whom  civil  snd  religious  liberty  was  a  higher  senti-  • 
men*  than  loyalty  to  the  king.  George  Wither  was  the  poet  of  pnritanism, 
aa  ready  with  bitter  invective  as  Cleaveland. 

The  king  in  August  had  vainly  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  Coven- 
try. He  had  then  gone  to  Leicester  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  On  the  21st 
ice  Rupert,  bad  joined  him,  and  received 
e  next  day  they  rode  to  Nottingham. 
proclamation  "  requiring  the  aid  and 
he  north  side  Trent,  and  within  twenty 
oppressing  of  the  rebels,  now  marching 
hose  hearts  God  Almighty  shall  touch 
of  our  Bufferings,"  to  attend  our  person 
"we  intend  to  erect  our  Standard  Royal 
and  whence  we  intend  to  advance  for- 
id  rebellion."    Setting  up  the  standard 
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was  a  ceremony  which  was  held  by  some  legists  to  be  equivalent  to  a  decla- 
ration that  the  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  war,  and  that  the  ordinary  course 
of  law  was  at  an  end.  The  motto  which  the  standard  set  np  on  Nottingham 
Castle  displayed  might  be  taken  as  an  assertion  of  the  principle  of  absolute 
power,  which  Charles  had  supposed  inherent  in  him  :  "  Bender  unto  Cesar 
the  things  which  are  Caesar's."  The  next  day  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  rebels'  army,  for  such  they  were  now  declared,  was,  horse  and 
foot  and  cannon,  at  Northampton ;  besides  a  force  at  Coventry.  The  king's 
advisers,  finding  "nothing  towards  an  army  for  defence  but  the  Standard 
set  up,"  and  apprehending  danger  to  Charles's  person,  urged  an  attempt  to 
negotiate  with  the  parliament  Charles  at  last  consented— not  in  sincerity 
of  heart,  but  in  the  desire  to  obtain  an  advantage  from  the  mere  manifesta- 
tion of  a  disposition  to  negotiate.  The  parliamentary  leaders  knew  that 
the  messengers  of  the  king  came  with  hollow  overtures,  they  refused  there- 
fore to  listen  to  them  :  "  Until  your  Majesty  shall  recall  those  proclama- 
tions and  declarations,  whereby  the  earl  of  Essex  and  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  declared  traitors  or  otherwise  delinquents,  and  until  the 
standard  set  up  in  pursuance  of  the  said  proclamation  be  taken  down.*' 
The  king,  in  new  proclamations,  repeated  his  declarations  of  the  treason  of 
the  earl  of  Essex  and  others.  And  so,  there  being  no  alternative  but  war, 
the  parliament,  on  the  9th  of  September,  published  a  declaration  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  setting  forth  the  causes  of  the  war.  On  that  day,  the  earl 
of  Essex  marched  in  great  state  out  of  London  to  join  the  army  in  the  mid- 
land counties  with  the  trained  bands.  A  few  weeks  later  the  parliament 
ordered  London  to  be  fortified. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Pobtbmouth  had  capitulated  to  the  parliament's  army  a  fortnight  before 
the  king  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  Lord  Northampton,  a  royalist, 
had  seized  the  stores  at  Banbury,  and  marched  to  the  attack  of  Warwick 
Castle,  which  was  successfully  defended  by  the  commander  who  had  been 
left  in  charge,  whilst  lord  Brook  marched  with  some  forces  to  the  parlia- 
ment's quarters.    In  the  north  of  Warwickshire,  Mrs.  Purefoy,  tho  wife  of 
William  Purefoy,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  defended  her  house 
against  Prince  Rupert  and  four  hundred  cavaliers.     The  out-buildings 
-were  set  on  fire,  and  the  house  would  have  been  burnt,  had  not  the  lady 
gone  forth,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  Rupert,  who  respected  her 
courage,  and  would  not  suffer  her  property  to  be  plundered.    This  young 
man  was  only  twenty-three  when  Charles  made  him  his  general  of  horse. 
He  had  served  in  the  wars  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  and  had  ex- 
hibited the  bravery  for  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  distinguished.    But 
the  confidence  which  the  kin*  placed  in  him  as  a  commander  was  not  justi- 
fied by  his  possession  of  the  hfch  qtialities  of  a  general     About  the  middle 
of  September,  Charles  marched  with  his  small  army  from  Nottingham  to 
Derby.    Essex,  with  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  was  at  Northampton, 
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The  king  determined  to  occupy  Shrewsbury.  He  halted  hie  army  on  the 
lflth  at  Wellington,  where  he  published  a  "Protestation,"  in  which, 
amongst  other  assurances,  he  said,  "I  do  solemnly  and  faithfully  promiae, 
'd  the  eight  of  God,  to  maintain  the  just  privileges  and  freedom  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  govern  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land  to  my  utmost  power ; 
and,  particularly,  to  observe  inviolably  the  laws  consented  to  by  me  this 
parliament"  The  queen  expressed  har  indignant  surprise  that  Charles 
should  have  made  any  such  engagement. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  Essex  moved  his  army  to  Worcester,  where  the 
first  rencounter  took  place  between  the  cavalry  of  Rupert  and  the  parlia- 
mentary cuirassiers.  The  royalists  had  a  decided  advantage.  The  royal 
army  moved  from  Shrewsbury  on  the  12th  of  October,  on  to  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Birmingham,  and  Eenilworth.  Two  days  after,  the  earl  of  Essex 
marched  from  Worcester  in  the  direction  which  Charles  had  taken.  "  Neither 
army,"  ssys  Clarendon,  "knew  where  the  other  was."  On  the  night 
of  the  22nd  of  October,  the  king  was  at  Edgecot,  a  village  near  Banbury. 
There  was  disunion  in  the  camp.  The  earl  of  Lindsay  by  his  commission 
was  general  of  the  whole  army  ;  but  when  Charles  appointed  prince  Rupert 
his  general  of  horae,  he  exempted  him  from  receiving  orders  from  any  one 
but  the  king  himself ;  this,  as  Clarendon  says,  ' '  separated  all  the  horse 
from  any  dependence  upon  the  general."  In  the  same  spirit,  when  a  battle 
was  expected,  Charles  took  the  advice  of  his  nephew,  rejecting  the  opinion 
of  the  veteran  lindsey.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  22nd 
Rupert  sent  the  king  word  "  that  the  body  of  the  rebel  army  was  within 
seven  or  eight  miles,  and  that  the  head-qusrters  was  at  a  village  called 
Keinton,  on  the  edge  of  Warwickshire."  The  greater  portion  of  the  par- 
liament's artillery,  with  two  regiments  of  foot  and  one  of  horse,  was  a 
day's  march  behind.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  23rd,  the  king,  having  the 
advantage  of  numbers,  determined  to  engage.  At  two  o'clock  the  royal 
army  descended  the  MIL  Lindsey  went  into  the  battle,  pike  in  hand,  at 
the  head  of  the  foot  guards,  in  the  centre  of  the  first  line.  The  foot 
soldiers  on  each  side  engaged  with  little  result.  Bat  Bapert,  at  the  head 
of  his  home,  threw  the  parliament's  left  wing  into  complete  disorder.  The 
disaster  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  desertion  of  sir  Faithful  Fortescue, 
who  went  over  with  his  troop  to  the  royalists,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
charge.  The  fiery  prince  pursued  the  flying  squadron  for  three  miles, 
whilst  the  main  body  of  the  king's  forces  was  sorely  pressed  by  the  foot  and 
horae  of  Essex.  The  king's  standard  was  taken,  but  was  afterwards  re- 
covered by  a  stratagem.     Biave  old  Lindsey  was  mortally  wounded,  and 

t.i : n.i™ 1;-».  jf  distinction  were  killed.     Msny  around 

Charles,  with  equal  courage  and  sagacity, 
Ihe  next  day  was  "spent  in  sending 
;h  as  were  missing  on  both  sides  wen 
r  of  the  slain  was  variously  estimated  by 
partially  says,  "it  was  observed  that  the 
of  such  u  ran  away,  and  on  the  enemy's 
was  no  general  desire  in  either  army  to 
out  respects,  a  drawn  battle.  Gradually 
k  Loudon,  the  other  to  defend  it.     The 
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people  of  the  metropolis  tad  been  greatly  agitated  by  the  uncertain  rumour* 
of  the  great  fight  in  Warwickshire.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  king's 
army,  not  materially  discomfited,  would  advance  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  capi- 
tal. The  parliamentary  earls,  Pembroke,  Holland,  and  Say  and  Sele,  made 
speeches  at  Guildhall,  to  stir  np  the  ardour  of  the  citizens.  An  ordinance 
of  parliament  declared  that  any  apprentices  who  should  enlist  should  be 
secured  from  forfeiture  of  their  bonds,  and  that  their  masters  should  receive 
them  back  again.  At  the  beginning  of  November  the  king's  army  was 
decidedly  known  to  be  marching  upon  London.  Rupert  was  quartered  at 
Maidenhead  with  the  advanced  guard.  Two  days  after  Essex  arrived,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  two  Houses.  On  the  11th  of  November  Charles 
was  at  Colnbrook.  Thither  went  a  deputation  from  the  parliament,  under 
a  safe  conduct,  to  propose  that  the  king  should  appoint  some  convenient 
place  to  reside,  near  London,  "  until  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment may  attend  your  majesty  with  some  propositions  for  the  removal  of 
these  bloody  distempers  and  distractions. n  Charles  met  the  deputation 
favourably,  and  proposed  to  receive  such  propositions  at  Windsor.  "But 
the  very  next  day,  the  king,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  very  thick  mist, 
marched  his  army  within  half  a  mile  of  Brentford  before  he  was  discovered, 
designing  to  surprise  our  train  of  artillery  (which  was  then  at  Hammer- 
smith), the  parliament,  and  city."*  Clarendon  throws  the  blame  of  this 
dishonour  upon  Rupert  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  November,  the 
sound  of  distant  guns  was  heard  in  London.  Before  noon  Rupert  was 
charging  in  the  streets  of  Brentford.  The  regiment  of  Hollis  was 
quartered  there,  and  they  were  not  unprepared  for  the  attack.  Hampden 
was  at  Acton,  and  Brook  in  a  neighbouring  cantonment.  Again  and  again 
the  parliamentary  forces  charged  the  cavaliers.  But  the  main  body  of  the 
royal  army  now  invested  Brentford.  The  fighting  went  on  till  evening, 
when  the  royalists  had  a  decided  advantage,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to 
retire  from  the  town.  They  took  many  prisoners.  Several  of  the  parlia- 
ment's men  were  drowned  in  the  Thames  ;  but  the  greater  number  made 
their  way  in  boats  down  the  stream.  Essex  had  arrived  at  Turnham  Green 
with  some  trained  bands,  who,  whilst  the  fighting  was  going  on,  had  been 
exercising  in  Chelsea  fields.  The  royalists  fell  back  to  the  king's  quarters 
at  Hounslow.  ' '  All  that  night  the  city  of  London  poured  out  men  towards 
Brentford,  who  every  hour  marched  thither ;  and  all  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men that  belonged  to  the  parliament  army  were  there  ready  by  Sunday 
morning,  the  14th  of  November,  "t  Twenty-four  thousand  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army  were  marshalled  on  that  Sunday  on  Turnham  Green,  and  the 
good  housewives  of  London  sent  out  abundant  provisions  of  meat  and  beer. 
But  pacific  counsels  again  prevailed.  Hampden  was  recalled,  when,  in 
pursuance  of  a  settled  plan  of  attack,  he  was  about  to  march  by  Acton 
and  Osterley  Park  to  take  the  royal  army  in  the  rear.  Essex  remained 
inactive,  instead  of  advancing  to  Hounslow  a«  had  been  agreed.  The  king 
marched  off  to  Oatlands,  where  he  rested  for  two  days  ;  then  went  on  to 
Reading,  and  on  the  29th  of  November  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Oxford. 
The  citizens,  who  had  seen  war  so  close  at  their  doors,  now  began  to 
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talk  more  earnestly  of  peace.  Bat  the  exertions  of  the  peace  party  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  determination  of  "  the  pious  and  movement  party" 
that  the  war  should  be  carried  on  with  renewed  energy.  The  Guildhall 
was  the  scene  of  many  an  angry  debate.  At  length,  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
a  petition  from  the  common  council  was  carried  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  in 
which  he  was  asked  to  return  to  the  capital,  when  ail  disturbance  should 
be  suppressed.  Charles's  answer,  which  was  read  to  the  people  in  the 
Guildhall,  was  full  of  reproaches,  and  breathed  any  language  but  that  of 
conciliation.  Amidst  an  immense  uproar,  Pym  and  lord  Manchester 
addressed  the  multitude,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  faded  from  the  people's 
view.  The  eastern  counties  formed  themselves  into  an  "  Association,"  in 
the  organisation  of  which  Cromwell  was  the  master-spirit.  Lincoln  and 
Huntingdon  soon  joined,  and  the  seven  associated  counties  not  only  kept 
the  war  away  from  their  own  localities,  but  furnished  the  most  efficient 
support  to  its  vigorous  conduct  in  other  quarters.  The  war,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, gradually  assumed  a  fiercer  character.  It  became,  to  some  extent, 
a  war  of  classes.  In  the  beginning  of  1648,  the  national  feeling  was  exas- 
perated by  the  landing  of  the  queen  with  a  foreign  army.  During  a  year 
she  had  been  indefatigable  in  making  the  most  of  the  funds  she  had 
acquired  by  the  sale  of  the  crown  jewels,  to  purchase  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  to  raise  men.  On  the  22nd  of  February  she  arrived  with  four 
ships,  and  landed  at  Burlington.  The  admiral  of  the  parliament  had 
failed  in  intercepting  her  convoy ;  but  he  attacked  her  ammunition  boats, 
and  the  house  in  which  she  was  sleeping.  Henrietta  Maria  had  to  take 
shelter  in  a  ditch  at  some  distance  from  the  village,  where,  during  two 
hours,  the  balls  were  "  passing  always  over  our  heads,  and  sometimes 
covering  us  with  dust  At  last  the  admiral  of  Holland  sent  to  tell  them, 
that  if  they  did  not  cease,  he  would  fire  upon  them  as  enemies."  *  The 
admiral,  Batten,  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  the  royalists.  The  earl  of 
Newcastle,  who  came  to  escort  the  queen  to  York,  had  been  authorised  by 
the  king  to  raise  men  for  his  service,  "without  examining  their  con- 
sciences ; "  and  thus  his  army  was  styled  by  the  parliament  "  the  queen's 
army,"  and  "  the  Catholic  army."  The  prejudice  against  foreigners  and 
Bomanist8  thus  came  into  renewed  activity. 

In  the  spring  of  1643,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  embarrassed  by 
the  king's  possession  of  the  Great  Seal,  ordered  that  the  Session  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  should  not  be  proceeded  with  "  until  it  shall  please  God  to 
end  these  distractions  between  the  king  and  people."  Charles  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  that  the  Easter  term  should  be  held  at  Oxford 
instead  of  Westminster.  The  judges  were  ordered  there  to  attend  the 
king.  The  parliament  then  resolved  to  establish  a  Great  Seal :  and  under 
this  authority  and  that  of  the  king,  judges  executed  their  functions  as 
usual,  after  a  suspension  of  a  few  months.  During  these  unhappy  times, 
England  was  in  a  great  degree  exempt  from  crimes  of  violence,  except 
those  committed  under  the  pretence  of  martial  necessity. 

This  spring  was  passed  by  the  court  at  Oxford,  amidst  outward  splendour 
and  secret  want.    Towards  the  end  of  March  came  commissioners  from  the 
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parliament,  authorised  to  negotiate  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace.  Charles  displayed  his  usual  vacillation.  He  made  concessions 
one  day,  and  revoked  them  another.  At  last  the  parliament  peremp- 
torily recalled  its  commissioners.  The  contemplated  suspension  of  arms 
was,  on  the  15th  of  April,  declared  by  the  parliament  to  be  at  an  end. 
On  that  day  Essex  marched  his  army  to  the  siege  of  Beading.  The  town 
had  been  fortified ;  and  the  garrison  there,  although  wanting  provisions 
and  ammunition,  was  composed  of  resolute  men.  The  approaches  were 
regularly  constructed,  batteries  erected,  and  trenches  dug.  The  king,  on 
the  24th  of  April,  set  out  from  Oxford  to  head  a  force  for  the  relief  of  the 
besieged.  The  army  which  he  led  was  numerous  and  well  appointed.  At 
Oaversham  bridge  the  royalist  forces  were  repulsed  by  those  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  fell  back  upon  Wallingford.  That  day  Reading  was  surrendered 
to  Essex.  Sir  William  Waller  was  successful  against  the  royalists  in  the 
south  and  west.  Fairfax  was  disputing  with  lord  Newcastle  the  supre- 
macy of  the  north.  The  Cornish  men,  in  arms  for  the  king,  had  gained  a 
battle  over  lord  Stamford.  What  could  not  be  accomplished  in  the  open 
field  by  the  cavaliers  was  sought  to  be  effected  by  a  secret  plot  to  arm  the 
royalists  in  London,  to  seise  the  persons  of  the  parliamentary  leaders, 
and  to  bring  the  king's  troops  into  the  capital  Edmund  Waller,  the 
poet,  who  was  a  member  of  parliament,  and  had  been  at  Oxford  with  the 
commissioners,  Waller's  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Tomkins,  Mr.  Challoner  (a 
•citizen),  and  other  persons  who  were  implicated,  were  taken  into  custody 
on  the  81st  of  May.  Waller  made  very  abject  confessions,  with  exagge- 
rated denunciations  of  others,  to  save  his  own  life.  The  parliament 
behaved  with  honourable  moderation.  Five  persons  were  condemned  by 
•court-martial :  two,  Challoner  and  Tomkins,  were  executed. 

After  the  occupation  of  Beading,  the  troops  of  Essex  were  distributed  in 
cantonment*  about  Thame  and  Wycombe.  Bupert  dashed  in  amongst  the 
small  towns  and  villages  where  these  troops  were  quartered.  Hampden 
had  been  visiting  the  scattered  pickets,  and  urging  upon  Essex  a  greater 
concentration  of  his  forces.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  June,  the 
prince  was  with  a  large  force  in  Chalgrove  Field,  near  Thame.  Hampden, 
with  a  small  detachment,  attacked  the  cavaliers ;  expecting  the  main  body 
of  the  parliamentary  army  soon  to  come  up  with  reinforcements.  His 
troops  were  completely  routed  before  Essex  arrived.  Bupert  retreated 
across  the  Thames  to  Oxford.  Hampden  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  during 
the  action.  He  contrived  to  reach  Thame,  where  he  died,  after  six  days 
of  agony.  "0  Lord,  save  my  bleeding  country,"  were  his  last  words. 
Clarendon  says,  "  His  death  was  no  less  pleasing  to  the  one  party,  than 
it  was  condoled  in  the  other." 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  queen  wrote  to  the  king  from  York,  "  I  shall 
stay  to  besiege  Leeds  at  once,  although  I  am  dying  to  join  you."  This 
bold  and  determined  woman  had  her  favourites,  especially  Jermyn  and 
Digby,  whose  advancement  she  was  constantly  urging ;  but  her  dominant 
idea  was  to  restore  the  absolute  power  of  the  king,  and  her  ruling  passion 
was  hatred  of  the  parliament  At  length,  on  the  18th  of  July,  she  met 
Charles  at  Keinton,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  Oxford.  The  tidings 
4>f  a  victory  on  the  16th  over  the  parliamentary  forces  at  Boundway  Down, 
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in  "Wiltshire,  greeted  their  arrival.  A  previous  victory  over  sir  William 
Waller  at  Lansdown,  in  Somersetshire,  filled  the  royalists  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes.  Partial  successes  on  the  other  side,  such  as  the  brave 
defence  of  Nottingham  Castle  by  colonel  Hutchinson,  had  no  material 
influence  upon  the  state  of  affairs.  In  the  summer  of  1648  the  power  of 
the  parliament  was  visibly  in  danger.  On  the  27th  of  July,  Bristol  was 
surrendered  to  Rupert  after  an  assault,  with  terrible  slaughter  on  both 
sides.  A  design  of  sir  John  Hotham  to  surrender  Hull  to  the  king  was 
detected.  He  and  his  son  were  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
betraying  the  cause  of  the  parliament.  London  was  in  a  state  of  unusual 
agitation.  The  Lords  came  to  resolutions,  upon  a  proposal  of  peace,  of  a 
far  more  moderate  character  than  had  previously  been  determined  on. 
The  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  decided  that  the  proposals  of 
the  Lords  should  be  considered.  A  petition  from  the  common  council 
called  for  the  rejection  of  the  proposals.  Multitudes  surrounded  the 
Houses  to  enforce  the  same  demand.  The  proposals  were  now  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  seven.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  enforce  the  demand 
for  peace  by  popular  clamour.  Many  peers  left  parliament  and  joined  the 
king  at  Oxford,  amongst  whom  was  lord  Holland.  The  royalist  army 
was  growing  stronger  in  every  quarter.  Charles  sent  sir  Philip  Warwick 
to  the  earl  of  Newcastle  to  propose  a  plan  of  co-operation  between  the 
armies  of  the  south  and  north.  Newcastle  would  not  consent,  but,  in 
spite  of  this  serious  difficulty  in  concentrating  his  forces,  Charles  deter- 
mined upon  besieging  Gloucester.  The  garrison  consisted  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  under  Edward  Massey,  the  parliamentary  governor.  The 
inhabitants  were  less  than  five  thousand.  On  the  10th  of  August  the  king's 
army  was  stationed  in  view  of  the  city,  and  within  less  than  two  miles  of 
it  Charles  sent  a  summons  for  its  surrender,  offering  pardon  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  requiring  an  answer  within  two  hours.  The  answer  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  inhabitants  and  soldiers  kept  the  city  for  the  use  of 
his  majesty,  but  conceived  themselves  "wholly  bound  to  obey  the  com* 
mands  of  his  majesty,  signified  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament"  The 
people  of  Gloucester  immediately  set  fire  to  all  the  houses  outside  the 
walls.  From  the  10th  of  August  till  the  6th  of  September  these  resolute 
people  defended  their  city  with  a  bravery  unsurpassed  in  this  warfare. 
All  differences  having  been  reconciled  in  London,  the  earl  of  Essex  at  the 
head  of  fourteen  thousand  men  set  out  from  thence  on  the  24th  of  August 
On  the  5th  of  September  he  had  arrived  by  forced  marches  within  five 
miles  of  Gloucester.  The  king  Bent  a  messenger  to  him  with  pacific  pro- 
posals, which  were  rejected.  Gloucester  was  relieved,  and  the  royal  army 
moved  away.  On  the  10th  the  parliamentary  general  was  on  his  march 
back  to  London.  He  had  passed  Farringdon,  and  was  rapidly  advancing 
upon  Newbury,  on  his  road  to  Reading,  when  his  scattered  horse  were 
attacked  by  Rupert  and  his  cavaliers.  There  was  a  sharp  conflict  for 
several  hours,  and  Essex  was  compelled  to  halt  at  Hungerford.  When  he 
came  near  to  Newbury  on  the  19th,  he  found  the  royal  army  in  possession 
of  the  town.  The  king  had  come  there  two  hours  before  him.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  Essex  being  encamped  upon  Bigg's  Hill,  about  a  mile 
from  Newbury,  the  outposts  of  each  force  became  engaged,  and  the  batUs 
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was  soon  generaL  It  was  fought  all  day  "with  great  fierceness  and 
courage.  *  *  *  The  London  trained  bands  and  auxiliary  regiments  (of  whose 
inexperience  of  danger,  or  any  kind  of  service,  beyond  the  easy  practice  of 
their  postures  in  the  Artillery  Garden,  men  had  till  then  too  cheap  an 
estimation),  behaved  themselves  to  wonder ;  and  were,  in  truth,  the  preser- 
vation of  that  army  that  day."  *  The  loss  of  royalists  of  rank  was  more  than 
usually  great  Three  noblemen  fell,  for  whom  there  was  lamentation  beyond 
the  ranks  of  their  party — lord  Carnarvon,  lord  Sunderland,  and  lord  Falk- 
land. Falkland,  especially,  still  lives  in  our  memories,  as  one  of  the  noblest 
and  purest, — the  true  English  gentleman  in  heart  and  intellect 

Before  the  battle  of  Newbury  the  parliament  had  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Scots,  and  sir  Henry 
Vane,  the  chief  negotiator,  had  acceded  to  the  imperative  demand  of 
the  Scots'  parliament  that  the  religious  system  of  Scotland  should  be 
adopted  as  that  of  England.  A  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant "  was 
agreed  on,  which  should  bind  those  who  subscribed  it,  "to  endea- 
vour, without  respect  of  persons,  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy." 
After  much  debate,  it  was  publicly  explained,  "  that  by  Prelacy, 
we  mean  not  all  Episcopacy,  but  only  the  form  which  is  here  de- 
scribed." On  the  25th  of  September,  all  the  members  of  parliament, 
assembled  in  St  Margaret's  church,  swore  to  maintain  this  League  and 
Covenant.  The  oath  was  signed  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons.  It  was  adopted  in  the  city  with  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  religious  fervour.  The  Presbyterian  Parliament  of  England 
became  more  violent  for  conformity  than  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
which  the  parliament  had  destroyed.  The  number  of  incumbents  ejected 
from  their  livings,  for  their  refusal  to  sign  this  obligation,  has  been 
variously  reckoned,  from  sixteen  hundred  to  eight  thousand.  The  men 
who  now  came  upon  the  scene  as  chief  actors  were  of  a  different 
stamp  to  the  earlier  tribunes  of  the  people,  three  of  whom — Hampden, 
Falkland,  and  Pym — had  died  in  this  year.  There  was  now  ample  room 
for  the  ambition  of  such  a  man  as  Cromwell,  whether  as  a  soldier  or  a 
politician,  and  the  sectaries  of  all  denominations  eagerly  gathered  under 
the  standard  of  a  leader  who  insisted  that  his  men  should  be  religious,  but 
left  the  particular  form  of  religion  to  their  own  choice. 

On  the  19th  January,  1644,  the  Scottish  army  entered  England.  Lesley, 
now  earl  of  Leven,  commanded  them.  The  marquis  of  Newcastle  had 
given  up  his  attempt  to  take  Hull,  and  was  in  winter-quarters  at  York. 
Lesley's  army  marched  on  to  Newcastle,  which  they  summoned  to  sur- 
render. The  governor  and  garrison  were  faithful  to  their  trust  The 
Scots  were  straitened  for  provisions ;  and  the  royalist  army  of  fourteen 
thousand  men  was  intercepting  their  supplies.  They  determined  to  advance 
further  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  At  this  juncture  the  English  regi- 
ments that  had  been  recalled  by  the  king  from  Ireland,  were  besieging  the 
parliamentary  garrison  at  Nantwich.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  hurried  to  the 
relief  of  the  place,  and  totally  defeated  this  Anglo-Irish  army,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  sir  John  Byron.    The  recall  by  the  king  of  those 
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troops  who  had  been  sent  to  repress  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  was  preceded 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  trace  with  the  rebels  themselves.  The  cessation  of 
arms  in  Ireland,  says  Clarendon,  "was  no  sooner  known  in  England,  bat 
the  two  Houses  declared  against  it,  with  all  the  sharp  glosses  upon  it  to  his 
majesty's  dishonour  that  can  be  imagined"  The  king  now  proposed  to 
issue  a  proclamation  declaring  the  parliament  to  be  dissolved ;  forbidding 
them  to  meet ;  and  requiring  all  persons  to  reject  their  authority.  Hyde 
opposed  this  project,  and  Charles  very  unwillingly  accepted  Hyde's  own 
counter-proposition.  It  was  that  of  summoning  the  Peers  and  Commons 
that  had  adhered  to  the  royal  cause  to  meet  him  in  parliament  at  Oxford. 
On  the  22nd  of  December,  1643,  the  proclamation  convoking  this  Parlia- 
ment was  issued.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  1644,  the  parliament,  or  more 
truly  convention,  met  at  Oxford.  A  large  majority  of  the  Commons  were 
with  the  Westminster  parliament ;  a  large  majority  of  the  Peers  with  that 
of  Oxford.  The  parliament  at  Westminster  absolutely  refused  to  recognise 
"those  persons  now  assembled  at  Oxford,  who,  contrary  to  their  duty, 
have  deserted  your  parliament,"  as  they  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  9th  of 
March.  The  parliament  at  Oxford  continued  to  sit  till  the  16th  of  April  y 
but  the  king  and  queen  were  impatient  under  any  interference  with  the 
authority  of  royalty,  and  the  king's  "  mongrel  parliament,"  as  he  termed 
it,  only  proved  a  hindrance  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  the 
meantime,  the  parliament  at  Westminster  formed  a  council  under  the  title- 
of  "  The  Committee  of  the  Two  Kingdoms,"  consisting  of  seven  Lords, 
fourteen  members  of  the  Commons,  and  four  Scottish  commissioners. 
Whatever  belongs  to  the  executive  power  as  distinguished  from  the  legis- 
lative, dovolved  upon  this  Committee.  In  the  spring  of  1644  the  parlia- 
ment had  five  armies  in  the  field,  paid  by  general  or  local  taxation,  and  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Including  the  Scottish  army  there  were  altogether 
56,000  men  under  arms ;  the  English  forces  being  commanded,  as  separate 
armies,  by  Essex,  Waller,  Manchester,  and  Fairfax.  Essex  and  Waller 
advanced  to  blockade  Oxford. 

The  queen  went  to  Exeter  in  April,  and  never  saw  Charles  again.  The 
blockading  forces  around  Oxford  had  become  so  strong  that  resistance 
appeared  to  be  hopeless.  On  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  June,  the  king 
secretly  left  the  city,  and  passed  safely  between  the  two  hostile  armies. 
There  had  again  been  jealousies  and  disagreements  between  Essex  and 
Waller.  Essex,  supported  by  the  council  of  war,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
committee  of  the  two  kingdoms,  had  marched  to  the  west  Waller, 
meanwhile,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  king  into  Worcestershire.  Charles 
suddenly  returned  to  Oxford ;  and  then  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  near  Ban- 
bury, defeated  Waller,  who  had  hastened  back  to  encounter  him.  Essex 
was  before  the  walls  of  Exeter,  in  which  city  the  queen  had  given  birth 
to  a  princess.  The  king  hastened  to  the  west.  He  was  strong  enough  to 
meet  either  of  the  parliamentary  armies,  thus  separated.  Meanwhile  the 
combined  English  and  Scottish  armies  were  besieging  York.  Rupert  had 
just  accomplished  the  relief  of  Lathom  House,  which  had  been  defended 
by  the  heroic  countess  of  Derby  for  eighteen  weeks,  against  a  detachment 
of  the  army  of  Fairfax.  He  then  marched  towards  York  with  twenty 
thousand  men,    The  allied  English  and  Scots  retired  from  Hessey  Mckm> 
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near  York,  to  Tadcaster.  Rupert  entered  York  with  two  thousand  cavalry. 
The  earl  of  Newcastle  was  in  command  there.  He  counselled  a  prudent 
delay.  The  impetuous  Rupert  said  he  had  the  orders  of  the  king  for  his 
guidance,  and  he  was  resolved  to  fight  On  the  2nd  of  July,  having  rested 
two  days,  in  and  near  York,  and  enabled  the  city  to  be  newly  provisioned, 
the  royalist  army  went  forth  to  engage.  They  met  their  enemy  on  Marston 
Moor.  The  issue  of  the  encounter  would  have  been  more  than  doubtful, 
but  for  Cromwell,  who  for  the  first  time  had  headed  his  Ironsides  in  a  great 
pitched  battle.  The  right  wing  of  the  parliamentary  army  was  scattered. 
Rupert  was  chasing  and  slaying  the  Scottish  cavalry.  The  centre  of  each 
army,  each  centre  composed  of  infantry,  were  fighting  with  the  sturdy 
resolution  of  Englishmen,  whatever  be  the  quarreL  The  charges  of  Fair- 
fax and  Cromwell  decided  the  day.  The  victory  of  the  parliamentary 
forces  was  so  complete,  that  the  earl  of  Newcastle*  left  York,  and  embarked 
at  Scarborough  for  the  continent.  Rupert  marched  away  also,  with  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  to  Chester.  Fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  all  the  artil- 
lery, more  than  a  hundred  banners,  remained  with  the  victors.  Four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  bodies  lay  dead  on  the  plain. 

The  queen,  sinking  under  a  serious  illness,  now  fled  to  France.  She 
embarked  from  Falmouth  on  the  14th,  and  landed  at  Brest.  Soon  after 
her  departure  the  king's  arms  had  a  considerable  success  over  lord  Essex 
in  Cornwall.  The  parliamentary  party  were  in  alarm.  Essex  wrote  in 
vain  for  assistance.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  royalists  to  win 
him  to  a  treaty.  The  greater  part  of  his  army  desired  to  capitulate, 
though  his  cavalry  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  eoemy's  posts.  Essex 
hastily  left  the  camp  to  avoid  that  humiliation,  leaving  Skippon  in  com- 
mand. Charles  offered  honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  only  requiring 
the  surrender  of  the  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition.  The  army  of  Essex 
returned  as  fugitives  to  London,  or  dispersed  through  the  country.  The 
king  was  resolved  to  march  to  London  from  the  west  Three  armies,  under 
Essex,  Manchester,  and  Waller,  were  called  out  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital.  Essex,  though  retaining  his  authority,  did  not  join  the  troops 
which  fought  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  on  the  27th  of  October.  Man- 
chester was  there  in  command.  This  battle  was  hotly  contested  without 
any  decisive  results.  The  king  withdrew  to  Oxford,  renewing  his  project 
of  advancing  to  London.  The  serious  differences  between  the  Presby- 
terians and  the  Independents  were  brought  to  an  issue  by  this  second 
battle  cf  Newbury.  In  December,  Cromwell  in  his  place  in  parliament, 
said,  "  I  do  conceive  if  the  army  be  not  put  into  another  method,  and  the 
war  more  vigorously  prosecuted,  the  people  can  bear  the  war  no  longer, 
and  will  enforce  you  to  a  dishonourable  peace."  At  a  meeting  at  the 
house  of  the  lord-general  Essex,  the  Scottish  chancellor  proposed  that 
Cromwell  should  be  proceeded  against  as  "an  incendiary. "  Whilst  the 
supporters  of  Essex  and  the  other  generals  were  seeking  for  proofs  against 
their  dangerous  rival,  it  was  moved  in  the  Commons,  by  Zouoh  Tate,  a 
man  of  no  great  mark,  "  that  no  member  of  either  House  shall,  during 
the  war,  enjoy  or  execute  any  office  or  command,  civil  or  military,  aud 
that  an  ordinance  be  brought  in  accordingly."  Long  and  furious  debates 
followed  this  proposition,  which  was  called  the  Self-denying  Ordinance. 
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It  was  passed  by  the  Lower  House  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Lords.  The  Presbyterian  party  saw  their  strength  passing 
away  from  them.  They  endeavoured  to  rekindle  all  the  violence  of  reli- 
gious intolerance,  by  resuming  proceedings  against  archbishop  Laud.  In 
the  previous  March  his  trial  had  commenced  upon  specific  charges, 
founded  upon  those  which  had  first  been  brought  forward  on  his  im- 
peachment. He  defended  himself  with  skill  and  courage.  His  most 
active  persecutor  was  William  Prynne.  By  an  ordinance  of  parliament, 
voted  by  a  few  Lords — some  say  seven  only — the  aged  prelate  was  con- 
demned for  high  treason,  and  was  beheaded  on  the  10th  of  January,  1645. 
Four  others  were  sent  to  the  scaffold  at  the  same  time,  for  political 
offences.  On  the  3rd  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  had 
been  previously  tolerated,  was  abolished  by  ordinance.  The  self-denying 
ordinance  was  rejected  on  the  13th  of  January,  by  the  Lords.  But  the 
agitation  of  the  question  had  rendered  a  great  change  necessary.  On  the 
21st  Fairfax  was  nominated  general ;  and,  within  a  month,  a  new  model 
for  the  army  was  arranged  and  carried. 

At  the  beginning  of  1645,  "  It  was  agreed  that  Commissioners  should 
be  Bent  from  the  Parliament  to  treat  with  others  to  be  sent  from  the  king, 
about  conditions  of  peace.  The  place  of  their  meeting  was  at  Uxbridge." 
The  king  had  acknowledged  the  two  Houses  as  a  parliament,  for  which 
concession  he  was  bitterly  reproached  by  Henrietta  Maria.  The  commis- 
sioners sent  by  the  parliament  were  chiefly  of  the  more  moderate  party. 
The  debates  were  grave  and  courteous.  The  three  great  points  to  be 
discussed  were  the  Church,  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  Militia.  An 
approach  to  an  agreement  did  not  seem  hopeless.  Lord  Southampton  was 
deputed  to  proceed  to  Oxford  to  see  if  he  could  obtain  some  concession 
from  the  king  that  would  place  the  military  authority  under  the  joint 
control  of  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament,  each  naming  half  of  the  leaders, 
for  a  limited  number  of  years.  Dr.  Wei  wood  says,  "  The  king  was  at 
last  prevailed  with  to  follow  their  counsel ;  and  the  next  morning  was 
appointed  for  signing  a  warrant  to  his  commissioners  to  that  effect  .... 
But  so  it  was,  that  when  they  came  early  the  next  morning  to  wait  upon 
him  with  the  warrant  that  had  been  agreed  upon  over  night,  they  found 
his  majesty  had  changed  his  resolution,  and  was  become  inflexible  in  these 
points."  The  king's  altered  temper  is  referred  to  a  letter  from  Montrose 
which  had  been  received  by  Charles  during  the  night.  In  the  middle  of 
December  that  daring  chieftain  had  forced  an  entry  into  the  country  of  the 
Campbells,  wasting  all  before  him.  He  had  afterwards  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Argyle,  and  he  wrote  to  Charles,  begging  him  not  to  treat 
with  his  rebel  subjects,  "unless  they  disband,  and  submit  themselves 
entirely  to  your  majesty's  goodness  and  pardon  ....  Give  me  leave, 
with  all  humility,  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  through  God's  blessing, 
I  am  in  the  fairest  hopes  of  reducing  this  kingdom  to  your  majesty's 
obedience,"  The  treaty  of  Uxbridge  was  to  last  twenty  days.  The  last 
day  expired,  and  nothing  was  concluded.  Argyle  arrived  from  Scotland* 
stung  by  defeat  and  disgrace ;  and  agreed  with  the  extreme  party  in  urging 
forward  whatever  measures  would  lead  to  the  active  prosecution  of  the 
war.    The  peers  withdrew  from  their  opposition  to  the  self-denying  ordi- 
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nance,  and  it  was  finally  passed  on  the  3rd  of  April.  The  military  services 
of  Cromwell  were  of  such  importance  that  Fairfax  and  his  officers  urged 
that,  without  regard  to  the  ordinance,  he  might  be  temporarily  appointed 
the  lieutenant-general,  chief  commander  of  the  horse.  The  earls  of  Essex, 
Manchester,  and  Denbigh,  gave  in  their  resignations.  In  the  councils  of 
the  king  it  was  resolved  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  be  sent  into  the 
western  counties  with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  and  that  the  most  discreet 
advisers  of  Charles  should  accompany  the  prince,  yet  only  fifteen  years 
old,  to  direct  all  measures  in  his  name.  The  more  violent  of  the  cavaliers 
now  formed  the  advisers  of  Charles.  As  the  summer  approached,  the 
king's  affairs  were  rapidly  mending.  He  had  taken  Leicester  by  storm. 
Taunton  was  besieged  by  the  royalists.  Fairfax  was  surrounding  Oxford, 
but  inactive.  Cromwell  was  active  in  the  counties  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion. Fairfax,  on  the  5th  of  June,  received  commands  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Oxford,  and  go  to  the  midland  counties  after  the  king.  The  general 
sent  a  requisition  to  the  parliament  that  Cromwell  might  be  permitted  to 
join  him.  On  the  18th  of  June,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  marching 
after  the  king,  who  went  before  them  from  Daventry  to  Harborough. 
Charles  had  taken  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  at  the  "  Hall  House,"  at 
Lubenham,  near  Harborough,  where  his  van  was  stationed.  His  rear  was 
at  Naseby.  Late  that  evening,  Ireton  and  his  troopers  suddenly  dashed 
in  amongst  the  royalists  there.  8ome  fled  to  the  old  Hall,  where  the 
king  was  gone  to  rest.  He  set  off  instantly  to  Rupert's  quarters  at  Har- 
borough ;  and  in  a  midnight  council  of  war  it  was  determined  not  to 
retire  to  Leicester,  as  had  been  previously  agreed,  but  to  light  Fairfax. 
The  parliamentary  army  was  on  its  march  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  and  at  five  it  was  at  Naseby.  According  to  Clarendon,  the  king's 
army  was  drawn  up  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  in  order  of  battle, 
•about  a  mile  from  Harborough,  there  to  wait  for  the  enemy.  The  several 
commands  were  thus  assigned :  prince  Rupert  commanded  the  left  wing ; 
sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  right  wing ;  lord  Ashley  the  main  body. 
The  reserves  were  with  the  king.  The  scout-master  came  in  and  reported 
that  he  had  been  three  or  four  miles,  and  could  gain  no  intelligence  of  any 
enemy  near.  Rupert  then  went  forward  with  his  horse  ;  and  indistinctly 
seeing  the  van  of  the  parliament's  troops,  fancied  they  were  retreating, 
and  sent  a  messenger  to  desire  that  the  royalist  main  body  should  imme- 
diately move  up.  When  Fairfax  saw  the  king's  army  advancing,  he 
formed  his  troops  in  a  large  fellow  field  north-west  of  Naseby,  the  brow  of 
the  hill  running  east  and  west  for  about  a  mile.  The  centre  was  com- 
manded by  Fairfax  himself  and  Skippon  ;  the  right  wing  by  Cromwell ;: 
the  left  wing  by  Ireton.  The  reserves  were  commanded  by  Pride,  Ham-; 
mond,  and  Rainsborough.  The  hill  on  which  the  parliamentary  army  was 
drawn  up  bears  the  name  of  "  Mill  Hill."  The  king's  army  was  on  a  hill' 
opposite.  A  wide  table-ground  known  as  "Broad  Moor"  was  between 
them.  Rupert  charged  up  the  hill  against  the  left  wing  of  Fairfax. 
Cromwell  charged  from  the  extreme  right,  down  the  hill  upon  Langdale's 
squadrons.  Rupert  had  beaten  Ireton's  left  wing  back  to  Naseby ;  but 
there  he  had  been  tempted  to  lose  time  in  taking  a  survey  of  his  enemy's 
baggage.     Langdale's  horse  fled  before  Cromwell's  battle-cry  of  "God  is 
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our  strength."  Bat  Fairfax  in  the  oontro  was  hotly  pressed.  The  kins/a 
foot  had  come  oyer  the  hill,  and  poured  in  volley  after  volley  upon  the 
parliamentary  ranks.  The  Ironsides  now  turned  from  their  flying  enemies 
on  the  right ;  and  retrieved  the  day  by  their  assaults  on  the  king's  main 
battle.  When  Rupert  returned  he  saw  the  royal  army  in  utter  confusion. 
Fairfax  had  rallied  his  men ;  and  the  royalists  yielded.  The  king's 
reserve  of  horse,  consisting  of  his  own  guards,  were  seised  by  a  panic  fear 
and  fled.  Rupert's  men,  says  Clarendon,  "having,  as  they  thought, 
acted  their  parts,  could  never  be  brought  to  rally  themselves  again  in 
order,  or  to  charge  the  enemy."  Charles  fled  to  Leicester.  Cromwell 
wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  We,  after  three  hours' 
fight,  very  doubtful,  at  last  routed  his  (the  king's)  army ;  killed  and  took 
about  5000 — very  many  officers,  but  of  what  quality  we  yet  know  not. 
We  took  also  about  two  hundred  carriages,  all  he  had ;  and  all  his 
guns,  being  twelve  in  number."  The  most  precious  spoil  of  that  day  was 
the  king's  cabinet,  which  disclosed  secrets  more  injurious  to  his  cause 
than  any  victory  of  his  enemies.  The  people  learnt  that  there  was  no 
sincerity  in  the  king's  desire  for  peace ;  that  there  was  no  abatement  of  his 
determination  to  govern  by  absolute  power.  Foreign  princes  were  asked 
to  send  their  soldiers  to  conquer  rebel  England.  The  dreaded  Papists 
were  to  be  freed  from  every  restraint  on  the  condition  of  such  assistance. 

During  the  summer  of  1645  singular  confederacies  had  been  formed  in 
some  places,  avowedly  for  protecting  their  property  against  both  parties. 
Those  who  belonged  to  them  were  known  as  "  Clubmen."  They  were  to 
some  extent  neutrals;  but  they  were  principally  called  into  activity  by 
royalist  gentry.  Their  business  was  to  use  their  clubs  as  valiantly  as  they 
might. 

Bristol,  which  Rupert  was  charged  to  defend,  was  invested  by  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  on  the  22nd  of  August  On  the  10th  of  September  the* 
city  was  stormed.  The  royalists  caused  it  to  be  set  on  fire  at  three 
places,  and  Rupert  sent  a  trumpet  to  propose  a  surrender.  The  articles 
were  agreed  upon ;  and  the  prince  marched  out  with  a  convoy  of  two  regi- 
ments of  horse.  He  went  to  Oxford.  Charles  wrote  him  a  bitter  letter  of 
reproach  from  Hereford ;  and  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  the  same 
day  revoking  all  his  commissions  of  military  authority.  At  the  beginning 
of  October,  Winchester  surrendered  to  Cromwell*  who  then  went  on  to  the 
siege  of  Basing  House,  the  magnificent  mansion  of  the  marquis  of  Win- 
chester. Cromwell  battered  the  house  from  the  higher  ground  till  he  had 
made  a  breach ;  and  then  stormed  it  with  a  resolution  which  made  all 
resistance  vain.  The  rapine  and  slaughter  were  probably  greater  than  at 
any  other  such  strongholds.  Basing  House  was  a  post  of  importance,  and 
it  had  held  out  against  the  parliament  so  long  that  it  was  deemed  almost 
impregnable. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  conflicts  for  the  possession  of  garrisoned 
towns  and  detached  manor-houses,  the  war,  during  the  autumn  of  1645,  was 
wholly  in  the  west.  In  England  the  great  royalist  army  was  utterly  broken 
and  dispersed.  But  in  Scotland,  wherever  Montrose  led  his  Highlanders  he 
wss  victorious.  On  the  15th  of  August  the  Covenanting  army,  commanded 
By  Baillie,  was  utterly  defeated.  It  was  the  seventh,  great  victory  of  Mon- 
trose ;  and  it  laid  Scotland,  for  a  few  weeks,  at  his  feet.  Edinburgh  sur- 
rendered to  him.  In  the  king's  name  he  summoned  a  parliament  at  Glasgow. 
Before  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  Charles  had  conceived  the  possibility  of 
joining  Montrose.  The  hope  returned  even  after  Bristol  was  lost  He 
decided  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Chester,  then  besieged  by  the  parliament's 
forces  ;  for  at  that  port  only  could  he  receive  succours  from  Ireland.  He 
marched,  with  five  thousand  men,  over  the  Welsh  mountains ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  September  was  within  view  of  Chester.  Poyntz,  the  parliamentary 
-commander,  suddenly  came  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the  royalists,  at  Rowton 
Heath.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  vigorously  charged  the  parliamentary 
forces ;  but  a  detachment  of  the  besieging  troops  came  upon  his  rear,  and 
decided  the  day.  The  king  retired  again  to  the  mountains.  His  chance 
of  joining  Montrose  was  gone.  But  at  this  juncture  Montrose  was  himself 
a  fugitive.  He  had  advanced  towards  the  English  border  with  diminished 
followers,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  had  been  surprised  by  Lesley,  at 
Philiphaugh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ettrick.  It  was  impossible  to  rally 
the  main  body  of  his  followers,  and  the  great  leader  retreated  to  the  High- 
lands.  Lesley  re-established  title  Covenanting  power  in  the  Lowlands.  His 
victory  was  disgraced  by  a  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  prisoners ;  and  by  the 
subsequent  execution  of  many  of  the  royalist  leaders. 

Charles  rested  three  days  at  Denbigh  Castle,  and  then  went  to  Newark, 
which  wss  held  by  a  loyalist  garrison  of  about  two  thousand  horse  and  foot 
Digby  went  on  to  the  north,  but  at  Sherborne,  in  Yorkshire,  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  parliamentary  troops,  and  utterly  routed.  Amongst  Digby*a 
baggage  his  private  papers  were  taken,  and  his  secret  correspondence  with 
the  queen's  favorite,  Jermyn,  was  published  by  order  of  parliament  in  the 
spring  of  1646.  After  a  stormy  meeting  with  the  king  at  Newark,  prince 
Rupert  and  his  brother  Maurice  left  Charles  for  ever.  The  royal  garrison 
at  Newark  were  half  mutinous.  The  king's  troops  were  reduced  to  a  few 
hundreds.  Poyntz  and  Rossiter,  the  parliamentary  generals,  were  closing 
round  Newark.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  November, 
the  king,  with  four  or  five  hundred  cavaliers,  set  out  for  Oxford.  After  a 
wearisome  march,  with  hostile  troops  all  around,  they  reached  the  loyal 
city  in  safety  on  the  6th. 

During  the  long  vacation  of  this  year,  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  in  their  House,  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  royalist 
members,  by  issuing  out  writs  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  supply 
their  places.    Many  persons  of  eminence  came  into  parliament  through 
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this  election.  The  Independents  were  unquestionably  strengthened.  There 
were  dissensions  between  the  parliament  and  the  Scottish  army,  which  was 
discontented  through  the  want  of  pay.  Charles  sought  to  take  advantage 
of  these  distractions.  On  the  5th  of  December,  he  wrote  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  offering  to  send  a  deputation  to  Westminster  with 
propositions  that  should  be  "  the  foundation  of  a  happy  and  well-grounded 
peace."  He  received  no  immediate  answer ;  and  he  then  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Westminster,  to  treat  in  person.  Meanwhile  a  reply  had  been 
returned  to  his  first  proposal,  declining  to  receive  his  negotiators.  The 
plan  of  a  personal  treaty  was  also  rejected.  To  justify  this  rejection  certain 
papers  that  had  been  found  in  the  carriage  of  the  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  who  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  in  October,  were  laid  before  parliament, 
and  then  published.  They  proved  that  the  king  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Irish  rebels,  in  which  as  the  price  of  their  landing  in 
England  with  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  popery  was 
to  be  re-established  in  Ireland,  and  the  Protestants  brought  under  subjec- 
tion. .  Charles  repudiated  his  agent,  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  in  a  letter  to 
the  parliament,  maintaining  that  he  had  given  no  power  to  make  conditions 
in  the  matter  of  religion  or  church  property,  but  merely  to  raise  men  for 
Ids  service.  The  parliament  disbelieved  the  king ;  and  documents,  then 
undiscovered,  prove  that  the  parliament  was  right. 

At  the  express  desire  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Hopton  very  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  command  of  the  western  army.  A  braver  man  could 
not  have  been  chosen,  or  a  more  high-minded  friend  of  the  royal  cause, 
but  he  utterly  failed  when  he  brought  this  demoralized  remnant  of  an  army 
face  to  face  with  the  orderly  troops  of  Fairfax.  Hopton  had  possession  of 
Torrington,  and  his  main  body  was  placed  on  a  common  at  its  east  end. 
Fairfax  forced  the  barricade,  and  the  royalist  horse  and  foot  took  to  flight, 
leaving  their  general  and  a  few  of  his  friends  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Shortly  after,  Hopton  collected  some  of  his  runaways  ;  and,  with  accessions 
of  strength  as  he  went  on,  marched  to  Truro,  with  Fairfax  closely  following. 
Hopton  would  have  fought  another  battle ;  but  his  officers  of  horse  declared 
that  their  men  would  never  be  brought  to  fight ;  and  proposed  to  capitulate. 
Fairfax  offered  conditions  that  involved  no  dishonour ;  but  the  general 
would  not  yield  ;  and  at  last  a  treaty  was  concluded  without  him,  and  the 
western  army  was  dissolved.  On  the  22nd  of  March,  lord  Astley,  march- 
ing from  Worcester  to  join  the  king  at  Oxford,  was  defeated  at  Stow-in-the- 
Wold,  and  his  three  thousand  cavaliers  were  killed,  captured,  or  dispersed 
The  brave  old  general  was  himself  taken  prisoner.  These  disasters  at 
length  determined  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  council  to  obey  the  king's 
injunctions  to  leave  the  country.  He  first  sailed  to  Scilly,  from  whence, 
after  three  weeks  of  great  privation,  he  went  to  Jersey ;  and  in  the  summer 
proceeded  to  France,  and  afterwards  to  Holland. 

Charles  now  endeavoured  to  carry  out  his  hope  of  dividing  his  enemies 
by  propitiating  the  Independents  through  their  leading  statesman,  the 
younger  Vane.  He  then  addressed  a  message  to  parliament,  offering  to 
come  to  Whitehall,  and  proposing  much  the  same  terms  as  had  been 
rejected  by  him  during  the  trwty  at  Uxbridge.  His  great  object  was  to 
produce  such  an  effect  by  his  presence  in  London  as  would  cause  a  popular 
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reaction  in  bis  favour.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  agreed  to  prevent  this 
by  a  very  strong  ordinance,  which  gave  the  Committee  of  the  Militia  power 
to  raise  forces  to  prevent  tumult  in  case  of  the  king's  coming  ;  to  appre- 
hend any  who  should  come  with  him  or  resort  to  him  ;  and  which  com- 
manded all  who  had  ever  borne  arms  for  the  king  immediately  to  depart 
from  London,  upon  the  penalty  of  being  proceeded  against  as  spies. 
Meanwhile  the  army  of  Fairfax  was  advancing  towards  Oxford.  Montreuil, 
a  special  ambassador  from  France,  was  sent  to  induce  the  Scots  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  king.  His  offers  were  received  with  civility,  but  with  no 
distinct  promises.  The  question  of  establishing  the  Church  in  England 
according  to  the  Scottish  model  was  the  great  apparent  difficulty.  The 
real  danger,  which  was  perhaps  most  borne  in  mind,  was  the  certainty  of 
being  involved  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  English  parliament  by  a  sepa- 
rate treaty.  After  two  months  of  tedious  negotiations,  Montreuil  at  last 
saw  that  the  first  advice  which  he  had  given  to  the  king  to  go  to  the  Scot- 
tish army  was  not  borne  out  by  any  definite  promises,  and  he  then  dis- 
suaded him  from  the  attempt 

There  were  two  persons  in  attendance  upon  the  king  at  Oxford  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  his  most  secret  confidences.  One  was  his  chaplain,  Dr. 
Michael  Hudson;  the  other,  a  groom  of  his  bedchamber,  Ashburnham. 
On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  April,  at  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the  king 
came,  with  the  duke  of  Richmond,  to  Ashburnham's  chamber.  Hudson 
was  then  sent  to  call  the  governor  of  Oxford,  who  arrived  about  two  o'clock. 
To  him  the  king  confided  his  intention  to  leave  the  city ;  the  governor  went 
for  the  keys ;  and  just  as  the  clock  struck  three  they  passed  over  Magdalen- 
bridge.  The  king  then  commanded  the  governor  that  no  gate  of  Oxford 
should  be  opened  for  five  days.  He  rode  on  with  Hudson  and  Ashburnham, 
and  rested  not  till  they  reached  a  tavern  at  Hillingdon,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock.  They  were  irresolute  as  to  proceeding  towards  London  or 
Norfolk,  and  at  length  determined  to  go  northward.  The  next  night  they 
slept  at  St.  Albans.  On  the  Tuesday,  according  to  Hudson's  circumstantial 
narrative,  he  separated  from  the  king  and  Ashburnham,  as  they  rode  upon 
their  way  towards  Baldock ;  he  to  go  in  search  of  Montreuil,  they  to  stay  at 
the  White  Swan  at  Downham  till  he  returned  to  them.  Here  they  remained 
till  the  Friday,  when  Hudson  returned  with  a  statement  that  the  Scots 
would  condescend  to  all  the  demands  which  the  king  had  made  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  person  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  conscience  ;  that  they  would 
declare  for  him  if  the  English  parliament  should  refuse  to  restore  him  to  his 
rights  and  prerogatives ;  but  that  they  would  give  nothing  under  their  hands. 
"  I  came  to  the  king  on  Friday  night,"  says  Hudson,  "  and  related  all ;  and 
he  resolved  next  morning  to  go  to  them."  On  the  Tuesday  night,  the  4th 
of  May,  they  met  Montreuil  at  Southwell.  Commissioners  from  the  Scottish 
army  also  met  the  king  there.  Their  troops  were  spread  about  the  districts, 
surrounding  the  castle  of  Newark,  which  was  held  for  the  king.  On  the 
6th  of  May,  lord  Leven,  the  Scots  general,  and  the  Committee  of  Estates  at 
Southwell,  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  both  kingdoms  to  inform  them  of  the 
king's  arrival,  and  of  their  intention  "to  endeavour  that  his  being  here  might 
be  improved  to  the  best  advantage,  for  promoting  the  work  of  uniformity,  for 
settling  of  religion  and  righteousness,  and  attaining  of  peace  according  to 
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the  League  and  Covenant  and  Treaty,  by  the  advice  of  the  parliaments  of 
both  kingdoms,  or  their  commissioners  authorised  for  that  effect."  Charles 
consented  to  sign  an  order  that  his  governor  of  Newark  should  give  up  the- 
place  to  the  Scots  for  the  Committee  of  both  kingdoms,  and  very  shortly 
after,  the  Scottish  army,  with  the  king,  was  on  its  march  to  Newcastle. 

From  the  6th  of  May,  1646,  till  the  80th  of  January,  1647,  the  king 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  It  was  a  time  of  unwearied  political 
intrigue  and  agitation,  mare  complicated  than  ever  with  the  great  question 
of  religion.  The  Presbyterian  party  had  a  considerable  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  Independents  were  far  more  powerful  than 
the  talkers  in  Parliament,  having  the  entire  control  of  the  army.  The 
Scots  were  growing  more  and  more  unpopular  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
English  people.  A  vote  was  at  length  carried  in  the  Commons,  in  June, 
that  their  presence  was  no  longer  required ;  and  they  were  requested  to- 
return  home,  on  receiving  a  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  on 
account  of  what  might  be  due  to  them.  They  made  no  sign  of  removing. 
Their  great  object  was  to  induce  Charles  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of 
Episcopacy,  and  to  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  in  both  king- 
doms. They  assailed  him  with  reiterated  solicitations,  and  even  with 
menaces.  Charles  clung  with  a  tenacity  approaching  to  fanaticism  to 
the  Episcopal  principle.  The  English  parliament,  still  governed  by  the 
Presbyterian  party,  sent  him  proposals  in  July.  He  was  to  adopt  the 
Covenant ;  he  was  to  abolish  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  he  was  to  give  up  the 
command  of  the  military  arm  for  twenty  years ;  he  was  to  exclude  seventy 
of  his  adherents  from  a  general  amnesty.  The  queen  urged  him  to  accept 
even  these  proposals.  Without  an  absolute  rejection  of  these  hard  terms, 
he  prepared  again  to  come  to  London.  The  money  question  between  the 
Scots  and  the  parliament  then  occupied  many  weeks  of  controversy.  Four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  at  last  voted ;  and  a  loan  was  raised  for 
the  immediate  payment  of  half  the  amount.  The  treaty  was  completed 
for  the  retirement  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  on  the  80th  of  January  they 
marched  from  Newcastle,  leaving  Charles  with  nine  commissioners  who 
had  arrived  from  London.  He  was  treated  by  them  with  marked  respect. 
On  the  9th  of  February  he  left  Newcastle,  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  horse 
and  reached  Holmby  House,  in  Nottinghamshire,  his  appointed  residence, 
on  the  16th.  Oxford  had  been  surrendered  to  Fairfax  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
under  honourable  terms.  All  the  royalist  garrisons  had  yielded  before  the 
end  of  1646. 

During  this  spring  and  early  summer  the  king  was  not  deprived  of  any 
of  the  trappings  of  royal  state.  Nor  was  his  liberty  much  controlled. 
He  was  attended  by  two  gentlemen  selected  by  the  parliament,  Thomas 
Herbert  and  James  Harrington,  who  became  his  fast  friends.  The  Pres- 
byterian party,  however,  would  not  allow  Charles  to  have  chaplains  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  he  would  not  suffer  the  Presbyterian  ministers  even 
to  ask  a  blessing  upon  his  meals.  The  controversy  of  the  dominant  party 
with  the  representatives  of  the  various  religious  sects,  was  growing  more 
and  more  fierce.  The  Presbyterians  held  the  sectaries,  as  well  as  the 
prelatical  party,  "  enemies  to  all  godliness  ;"  and  they  relied  upon  their 
parliamentary  majority  to  effect  another  remodelling  of  the  army.    Cronv 
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well,  on  the  other  hand,  was  bringing  the  army  into  a  more  general  dislike 
of  the  narrow  views  of  their  Presbyterian  rulers.  The  City  was  in  accord 
with  the  parliamentary  majority ;  and  in  the  subsequent  events  the  two 
great  parties  seemed  to  resolve  themselves  into  the  City  party  and  the 
Army  party.  Within  three  days  after  the  king  had  arrived  at  Holmby 
House,  the  Commons  voted  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  with  the 
exception  of  the  troops  required  for  the  suppression  of  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
and  for  the  service  of  the  garrisons.  Ttda  motion  was  adopted  upon  a 
division  in  which  there  was  a  majority  of  twelve.  It  was  also  voted  that 
there  should  be  no  officers  under  Fairfax  of  higher  rank  than  colonel ; 
that  every  officer  should  take  the  Covenant,  and  conform  to  the  Presby- 
terian church.  There  were  large  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  army,  and  a 
loan  was  raised  in  the  City  to  satisfy  a  portion  of  them.  What  was 
proposed  to  be  paid  was  very  insufficient.  There  were  murmuringB 
amongst  men  and  officers.  On  the  25th  of  March,  a  petition,  signed  by 
fourteen  officers,  was  presented  to  parliament  on  the  subject  of  arrears. 
The  House,  on  the  80th  of  March,  declared  that  whoever  had  a  hand  in 
promoting  this  petition,  or  other  such  petitions,  was  "an  enemy  to  the 
State,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace."  Deputations  from  the  House 
went  to  the  army.  Officers  were  examined  at  the  bar.  On  the  80th  of 
April,  Slrippon  produced  in  his  place  in  parliament  a  letter  which  had 
been  brought  to  him  by  some  troopers,  expressing  the  complaints  and 
demands  of  eight  regiments  of  horse.  The  army  had  organised  itself  into 
a  Council  of  Offioers,  and  a  Council  of  Adjutators.  The  Adjutators,  who 
came  to  be  called  Agitators,  were  delegates  named  by  the  common  soldiers. 
The  difficulties  of  reconcilement  were  now  growing  very  formidable. 
Meanwhile  the  king  had  written  to  the  parliament,  with  reference  to  the 
proposals  made  to  him  at  Newcastle.  He  still  declared  against  Presbytery; 
and  his  application  was  unheeded.  The  army  councils  grew  more  and 
more  resolved  to  have  greater  concessions  than  the  parliament  was  dis- 
posed to  make.  They  were  voted  eight  weeks'  pay,  and  a  committee 
went  to  the  army  at  Saffron  Walden  to  see  it  disbanded.  We  want  eight 
times  eight  woeks'  pay,  said  the  Adjutators,  They  petitioned  again 
through  their  general  There  were  London  petitions  against  the  army, 
and  the  getters-up  of  counter-petitions  in  its  favour  were  imprisoned. 
There  was  a  great  gathering  of  Adjutators  to  confer  with  the  general ;  and 
.it  was  then  agreed  that  on  the  4th  of  June  there  should  be  a  rendezvous 
of  all  the  soldiers  at  Newmarket.  "  It  was  privately  resolved,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  by  the  principal  persons  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  when 
Cromwell  came  the  next  day  into  the  House,  which  he  seldom  omitted  to 
do,  they  would  send  him  to  the  Tower."  That  morning,  the  3rd  of  June, 
Cromwell  rode  out  of  town  by  break  of  day,  on  his  way  to  the  army. 

About  midnight,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  Holmby  House  was  surrounded  by 
a-  party  of  cavalry,  headed  by  a  cornet  in  general  Fairfax's  guard,  of  the 
name  of  Joyce.  The  men  on  duty  opened  the  gates  to  their  old  comrades 
in  spite  of  the  commissioners,  who  saw  that  armed  resistance  was  impos- 
sible. The  next  day  Charles  told  the  soldiers  that  force  must  be  employed 
to  remove  him,  unless  he  was  promised  that  nothing  should  be  required  of 
him  against  his  conscience  or  honour.     "Nothing,  nothing, "  exclaimed 
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the  men  as  one  voice.    In  a  few  hoars  the  king  and  the  unwilling  com- 
missioners were  on  their  way  towards  the  urmy.     In  the  meantime  the 
appointed  rendezvous  had  taken  place  on  Kentford  Heath,  near  Newmarket, 
and  another  meeting  of  this  military  parliament  was  arranged  for  the  10th, 
at  Triploe  Heath,  near  Cambridge.     The  king  arrived  at  Boyston  on  the 
7th.     Fairfax  and  Cromwell  waited  on  him,  and  denied  having  commis- 
sioned Joyce  to  remove  him.     Colonel  Whalley  had  been  sent  by  Fairfax, 
when  he  learnt  of  the  king's  seizure  at  Holmby,  to  take  him  back ;  but 
Charles  refused  to  go.     When  in  presence  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  he 
expressed  the  same  desire  to  remain  with  the  army.     Cromwell,  who  was 
held  to  be  the  great  manager  of  the  coup  tTSUU,  went  to  London,  and  took 
his  place  in  the  House.    He  afterwards  "got  hastily  and  secretly  out  of 
town,  and  without  stop  or  stay  rid  to  Triploe  Heath,  his  horse  all  on  a 
foam,  and  there  was  welcomed  with  the  Bhouts  of  the  whole  army,  to  whom 
he  declared  the  actions  and  designs  of  the  parliament."*    Twenty-one 
thousand  men  were  drawn  up  on  Triploe  Heath.     Fairfax  and  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners  rode  to  each  regiment,  and  read  the  votes  of 
parliament.    An  officer  then  stood  forth,  saying  that  the  regiment  would 
determine  upon  an  answer  when  the  votes  had  been  submitted  to  a  Council 
of  Officers  and  Adjutatora.     In  the  afternoon,  the  army  was  on  its  march 
towards  London,  and  a  remarkable  letter,  signed  by  Fairfax,  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  other  chief  officers — in  number  thirteen — was  sent  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen.     In  this  letter  the  army  declared  their  favourable 
intentions  towards  the  city,  "  if  you  appear  not  against  us  in  these  our  just 
desires,  to  assist  that  wicked  party  which  would  embroil  us  and  the  king- 
dom."   The  army  had  reached  St.  Albans;  and  a  respectful  answer  was 
conveyed  thither  by  a  deputation  from  the  city.     On  the  16th  the  army 
demanded  the  impeachment  of  eleven  members  of  the  Commons,  Hollis, 
Stapleton,  Massey,  and  eight  others  of  the  leading  Presbyterians.    The 
city  was  in  consternation.     The  parliament  was  incapable  of  acting  with 
any  vigour.     The  army  had  received  a  month's  pay,  as  it  demanded,  but 
it  continued  to  advance.     On  the  26th  the  eleven  obnoxious  members 
retired  from  parliament ;  the  Commons  voted  for  the  adoption  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  army ;  and  commissioners  were  appointed  on  each  side 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.     There  was  no  longer  any  talk  of 
defending  London ;  and  the  army  fell  back  a  few  miles. 

During  these  two  months  the  king  had  lodged  at  great  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  army.  All  persons  were  allowed  to  resort  to  him. 
Royalists  of  rank  visited  him  without  restraint ;  "  and  many  good 
officers  who  had  served  his  majesty  faithfully  were  civilly  received  by  the 
officers  of  the  army,  and  lived  quietly  in  their  quarters."  Charles  had 
been  allowed  by  Fairfax  to  have  an  interview  with  his  children,  the  dukes 
of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth.  Towards  the  end  of 
June  proposals  were  made  to  the  king  by  the  leaders  of  the  army  far  mors 
moderate  than  any  that  had  previously  been  tendered  or  suggested.  These 
propositions  being  received,  it  was  to  be  provided  that  (<his  majesty's 
person,  his  queen  and  royal  issue,  may  be  restored  to  a  condition  of 
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safety,  honour,  and  freedom  in  the  nation,  without  diminution  of  their 
personal  rights,  or  further  limitation  to  the  exercise  of  the  legal  power.** 
The  king  rejected  the  proposals ;  and  he  did  so  in  a  manner  that  sufficiently 
showed  his  resolution  to  persevere  in  his  course  of  endeavouring  to  profit 
"by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  great  parties,  but  to  concede  nothing  of 
importance  to  either.  The  cause  of  this  dangerous  resolve  was  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  city  would  be  too  powerful  for  the  army.  Bands  of  apprentices 
had  surrounded  Westminster  Hall,  clamorously  demanding  the  return  of 
the  king.  An  engagement,  signed  by  thousands,  was  entered  into,  pledging 
those  who  signed  it  .to  make  all  efforts  to  accomplish  the  king's, return  to 
London.  Upon  the  news  of  these  proceedings  in  London,  Fairfax  and  his 
army  had  moved  towards  the  capital.  On  Monday  the  26th  of  July,  all 
the  avenues  of  the  Houses  were  beset  with  a  violent  multitude.  They 
brought  a  petition,  which  was  received  at  the  door  of  the  Commons. 
Some  of  the  rioters  climbed  up  to  the  windows  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
threw  stones  into  the  Chamber.  The  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
at  last  forced  open ;  and  a  body  of  men  rushed  in,  and  demanded  that  a 
resolution  of  the  previous  day,  carried  by  the  Independents,  declaring 
those  traitors  who  voted  for  the  city  "  engagement,"  should  be  rescinded. 
The  Speaker  left  the  chair,  and  went  into  the  lobby,  after  the  House  had 
voted  as  the  rioters  desired.  He  was  forced  back  by  the  rabble,  who 
then  demanded,  "  That  the  king  should  be  desired  to  come  to  London 
forthwith,"  and  "  that  he  should  be  invited  to  come  with  honour,  freedom, 
and  safety."  The  Houses  adjourned  to  Friday,  the  30th.  The  Speakers 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  fourteen  of  the  peers,  and  about  one  hundred 
members  of  the  Commons  withdrew  to  the  army.  The  eleven  members 
whose  impeachment  had  been  demanded,  now  returned.  The  Presby- 
terian party  appeared  to  be  triumphant.  New  Speakers  were  elected. 
The  army  was  commanded  not  to  advance.  But  it  did  advance.  On 
the  3rd  of  August,  Hounslow  Heath  was  appointed  for  a  rendezvous  of 
this  formidable  force,  which  was  quartered  about  Brentford,  Hounslow, 
Twickenham,  and  adjacent  villages,  under  the  most  excellent  discipline. 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  the  rest  of  the  superior  officers  proposed  that  the 
king  should  "send  a  kind  letter  to  the  army,  before  it  were  commonly 
known  that  London  would  submit"  A  meeting  of  the  friends  and 
advisers  of  the  king  was  held  at  Windsor,  and  a  letter  of  this  nature  was 
prepared.  But  Charles  would  not  sign  the  letter  till  the  city  had  yielded. 
There  was  no  present  hope  of  profiting  by  dissensions  between  parlia- 
ment and  army.  On  the  6th  of  August,  Fairfax,  surrounded  by  four  of  his 
regiments,  and  conducting  the  members  of  parliament  who  had  fled  to 
the  army,  proceeded  to  Westminster.  At  Hyde  Park  they  were  met  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  ;  at  Charing  Cross  by  the  common  council. 
The  Independents,  now  supreme  in  parliament,  took  their  seats.  Two 
days  after,  the  whole  army,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  marched  through 
Westminster  and  the  city,  and  over  London  Bridge  to  their  various 
quarters  in  Surrey.  Their  head-quarters  were  at  Putney.  The  king  was 
lodged  at  Hampton  Court,  where  he  remained  for  three  months.  His 
children  were  frequently  with  him.  "Persons  of  all  conditions  repaired 
to  his  majesty  of  all  who  had  served  him ;  with  whom  he  conferred  without 
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reservation ;  and  the  citizens  flocked  thither,  as  they  had  used  to  do  at 
the  end  of  a  progress."  *  The  Presbyterians  again  pressed  upon  Charles 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  at  Newcastle,  slightly  modified.  Charles  desired 
a  personal  treaty  with  the  parliament,  and  thought  the  proposals  which 
had  come  from  the  army  appeared  a  better  ground  of  settlement.  Crom- 
well and  Ireton  endeavoured  to  serve  him,  even  with  great  danger  to* 
themselves.  "They  had  enough  to  do,"  says  Berkeley,  "both  in  the 
parliament  and  council  of  the  army,  the  one  abounding  with  Presbyterians, 
the  other  with  Levellers,  and  both  really  jealous  [suspicious]  that  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  had  made  a  private  bargain  with  the  king  .  .  •  The  suspicion* 
were  so  strong  in  the  House,  that  they  lost  almost  all  their  friends  there ; 
and  the  army  that  lay  about  Putney  were  no  less  ill-satisfied." 

In  October,  Cromwell  learnt  from  a  spy  that  Charles  had  some  evil 
intentions  towards  him,  the  particulars  of  which  might  be  discovered  by 
intercepting  a  letter  sent  from  the  king  to  the  queen.  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  went  to  the  Blue  Boar  in  Holborn,  from  whence  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  was  to  take  horse  for  Dover.  When  the  man  arrived  they  drew 
their  swords,  and  insisted  on  searching  the  saddle  which  he  carried,  and 
in  which  they  found  the  letter  that  is  said  to  have  caused  the  final  separa- 
tion of  Cromwell  from  the  interests  of  Charles.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  contents  of  this  letter,  the  threatened  loss  of  Cromwell's  influence 
over  the  army  was  an  imperative  motive  for  breaking  off  his  intercourse 
with  the  king.  The  Agitators  had  become  unmanageable,  and  there  were 
fears  for  the  king's  safety.  About  the  8rd  of  November,  Berkeley  and 
Ashburnham,  who  had  been  removed  from  about  the  king's  person,  met  at 
Ditton  at  the  desire  of  major  Legg,  who  waited  in  the  king's  bed-chamber. 
They  told  Berkeley  "  that  his  majesty  was  really  afraid  of  his  life  by  the 
tumultuous  part  of  the  army,  and  was  resolved  to  make  his  escape."  On 
the  evening  of  the  11th  of  November,  the  commissioners  and  Colonel 
Whalley,  missing  the  king  at  supper,  went  into  his  chamber  and  found 
him  gone.  "He  left  a  paper  to  the  parliament,  another  to  the  commis- 
sioners, and  a  third  to  colonel  Whalley."  Cromwell  was  sent  for,  and  at 
midnight  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  announcing 
the  withdrawal  of  the  king.  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  were  waiting 
with  horses  by  the  Thames  side,  and  when  Charles  came  out,  accompanied 
by  major  Legg,  they  immediately  rode  off.  At  day-break  they  were  at 
Sutton  in  Hampshire,  where  they  had  sent  a  relay  of  horses.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  king  and  Legg  should  proceed  to  a  house  of  lord  South- 
ampton at  Titchfield  ;  that  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  should  go  into  the 
Iale  of  Wight  to  colonel  Hammond,  the  governor.  Robert  Hammond  was 
connected  with  the  royalist  as  well  as  with  the  parliamentary  party.  After 
much  discussion,  Hammond  engaged  "to  perform  whatever  could  be 
expected  from  a  person  of  honour  and  honesty ;"  and,  being  then  partly 
informed  where  the  king  was,  proposed  to  go  with  them.  They  reached 
Cowea,  and  here  took  boat  to  Titchfield,  Hammond  having  the  captain  of 
Cowea  Castle  with  him.  The  king  was  alarmed,  and  said  that  he  was  sure 
the  governor  would  make  him  a  prisoner ;  and  he  then  told  Ashburnham 
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"that  he  had  sent  to  Hampton  for  a  vessel,  to  transport  him  into  France, 
and  was  in  good  hope  to  be  supplied,  and  that  he  expected  newB  of  it 
every  moment"  However,  no  news  came ;  orders  had  arrived  at  South- 
ampton that  the  port  should  he  closed ;  and  that  night  the  king  slept  at 
Garisbrook  Castle. 

Four  days  after  Charles  had  quitted  Hampton  Court,  a  rendezvous  had 
been  appointed  at  Corkbnsh  Field,  between  Ware  and  Hertford,  for  seven 
regiments.  Harrison's  regiment  of  horse,  and  Lilburn's  of  foot,  came 
without  orders.  They  had  papers  in  their  hats,  of  "  Liberty  for  England, 
their  rights  for  the  soldiers.'*  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  read  to  the  seven 
regiments  a  remonstrance  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Agitators,  and 
they  were  received  with  acclamations.  Fairfax  addressed  Harrison's 
cavalry,  and  the  troopers  exclaimed  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  their 
general,  and  tore  the  inscriptions  from  their  hats.  Lilburn's  regiment 
replied  to  Fairfax  with  derisive  shouts.  Cromwell  rushed  into  the  ranks ; 
ordered  fourteen  of  the  mutineers  to  be  seized ;  a  drum-head  court-martial 
was  assembled,  and  three  were  condemned  to  death.  The  council  of 
officers  ordered  that  they  should  draw  lots  which  should  determine  the  fate 
of  one.  The  immediate  execution  of  that  one  restored  the  army  to  its 
wonted  discipline. 

The  king's  advisers  now  persuaded  him  to  treat  with  the  generals  who 
had  put  down  the  violence  of  the  Agitators.  Berkeley  set  out  with  letters 
from  Charles  and  also  from  colonel  Hammond,  and  arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters at  Windsor.  He  was  coldly  received,  and  privately  warned  by  a 
general  officer  that  the  Agitators  were  not  quelled ;  and  had  been  repeatedly 
with  Cromwell  and  Ireton  to  tell  them  that  they  would  bring  the  whole 
army  to  the  conviction  that  the  king  should  be  brought  to  trial.  Berkeley 
the  next  day  sent  colonel  Cook  to  Cromwell,  to  say  that  he  had  letters  and 
papers  for  him  from  the  king.  "  He  sent  me  word,  by  the  same  messenger, 
that  he  durst  not  see  me,  it  being  very  dangerous  to  ns  both ;  and  bid  me 
be  assured  that  he  would  serve  his  majesty  as  long  as  he  could  do  it  without 
his  own  ruin  ;  but  desired  that  I  would  not  expect  that  he  should  perish 
for  his  sake."  Berkeley  went  back  to  the  king  to  urge  him  to  escape  out 
of  the  kingdom  ;  but  Hie  false  hope  of  dealing  with  another  party  again 
prevailed  over  the  natural  fears  of  Charles  for  his  own  life.  It  had  been 
voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  end  of  November,  that  propositions 
should  again  be  offered  to  the  king,  far  more  stringent,  in  some  respects, 
but  leaving  the  religious  question  untouched.  The  Scottish  commissioners 
in  London  had  secretly  advised  the  king  to  reject  these  bills.  Their  own 
proposals  were,  that  a  Scottish  army  should  come  into  England  to  restore 
him  to  his  rights,  provided  that  he  confirmed  the  Presbyterian  establish- 
ment in  England  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  then  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  to  be  finally  settled.  The  Scottish  commissioners  came  to  Caris- 
brook  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  Charles  concluded  the  alliance 
with  them.  He  then  rejected  the  propositions  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners. That  evening  the  gates  of  Carisbrook  Castle  were  closed ;  guards 
surrounded  the  fortress  ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  king's  servants, 
including  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  island.  An 
escape  meditated  for  the  next  night  was  no  longer  practicable. 
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The  Houeo  of  Commons  now  voted  that  they  would  make  so  mora 
Addresses  to  the  king,  and  forbade  all  communication  with  him.  The 
Lordi  adopted  the  resolution,  after  some  debate.  A  majority  in  the 
Commons  desired  "to  settle  the  commonwealth  without  the  king."  At  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Arm;  at  Windsor  Castle,  after  spending  one 
whole  day  in  prayer,  and  having  been  exhorted  by  Cromwell  to  a  thorough 
consideration  of  their  actions  as  an  Army,  and  of  their  ways  aa  private 
Christians,  these  zealous  men  became  convinced  that  the  Lord  had  departed 
from  them,  through  ' '  these  carnal  conferences  which  they  held  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  with  the  king  and  his  party."  They  finally  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion, ' '  That  it  was  our  duty,  that,  if  ever  the  Lord  brought  us  back  again 
in  peace,  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,  to  an  account  for  that 
blood  he  had  shed,  end  mischief  hs  had  done  to  his  utmost,  against  the 
Lord's  cause  and  people  in  these  poor  nations."  The  parliament  published 
a  declaration  imputing  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign  to  the  king  per- 
sonally. Clarendon  ascribes  to  this  the  partial  reaction  in  public  opinion 
which  now  took  place  in  many  quarters  in  England.  The  nation  waa  tired 
of  its  distractions  ;  and  the  people  attempted  to  express  their  impatience 
of  existing  evils  by  riot  and  revolt.  On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  April,  some 
apprentices  were  playing  at  bowls  in  Moorfields  during  church-time.  They 
were  ordered  to  disperse  by  the  militia  guard;  but  they  fought  with  the 
guard,  and  held  their  ground.  Soon  routed  by  cavalry,  they  raised  the 
old  cry  of  "Clubs  j"  were  joined  by  the  watermen,  a  numerous  and  for- 
midable body  ;  fought  on  through  the  night ;  and  in  the  morning  had 
possession  of  Ludgate  and  Newgate,  and  had  stretched  chains  across  all  Hie 
great  thoroughfare!  There  were  forty  houraofthia  tumult,  in  which  the  pre- 
vailing cry  was  "God  and  king  Charles."  At  last  a  body  of  cavalry  arrived 
from  Westminster,  and,  by  an  irresistible  charge,  pot  an  end  to  that  move- 
ment But  in  many  towns  there  were  similar  riots.  In  Wales  some 
Presbyterian  officers  of  the  parliamentary  army,  with  colonel  Foyer 
at  their  head,  raised  a  formidable  insurrection,  allied  in  principle  with 
the  purposes  of  the  moderate  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  who  were  organ- 
ising their  army  for  a  march  into  England.  The  Welsh  insurgents  soon 
had  possession  of  the  Castles  of  Pembroke  and  Chepstow,  and  they  pro- 
claimed the  king.  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  left  London  for  Wales  on 
the  3rd  of  Hay,  with  five  regiments.  A  rumour  had  been  spread  that  ths 
army  waa  about  to  attack  and  plunder  the  city.  The  reaction  gave  the 
Presbyterians  again  the  command  in  Parliament ;  and  it  waa  voted  on  the 
38th  of  April,  that  the  fundamental  government  of  the  kingdom  by  King, 
uons,  should  not  be  changed ;  and  that  the  resolutions 
imunlcation  with  the  king  should  be  rescinded.  Popular, 
nmediately  followed  the  departure  of  Cromwell.  The 
organised  themselves  in  a  far  more  formidable  shape. 
dwich  and  Dover;  appointed  as  general.  Oaring,  eeri  of 
sembled  at  Rochester  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand, 
d  for  the  royal  service  in  ths  eastern  and  midland  conn- 
srous  to  the  tilling  powers  than  all  these  demonstrations, 
of  the  fleet.     The  sailors  put  their  admiral  oi 
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prince  of  Wales,  who  appeared  in  the  Channel— and  did  nothing.  The 
royalists  were  in  the  highest  exultation.  They  expected  the  king  soon  to 
be  again  at  their  head.  Bnt  an  attempt  at  escape  from  Carisbrook  a  second 
time  failed,  through  Cromwell's  knowledge  of  the  intention.  The  king 
"from  thenceforth  .was  no  more  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  castle  beyond  a 
little  ill  garden  that  belonged  to  it."  On  the  31st  of  May,  however, 
Hammond  wrote  to  the  parliament  that  the  king  had  again  nearly  effected 
his  escape.  The  Presbyterian  party  now  took  strong  measures  against  the 
royalists.  All  papists  and  malignants  were  banished  from  London  under 
more  severe  penalties  than  before.  Fairfax  with  all  his  forces  marched 
into  Kent ;  dispersed  the  insurgents  after  an  obstinate  fight  at  Maidstone ; 
and  by  rapid  successes,  wherever  else  there  was  resistance,  put  down  the 
rising  spirit.  Lord  Goring,  alter  having  led  several  thousand  men  to 
Blackheath,  expecting  assistance  in  London,  was  compelled  to  see  the 
desertion  of  his  followers,  and  he  crossed  the  Thames  into  Essex.  There 
the.  contest  was  more  prolonged.  Lord  Capel  and  sir  Charles  Lucas  had 
collected  a  large  force,  with  which  they  intended  to  march  from  Colchester 
upon  London.  Fairfax  invested  the  town,  which  surrendered  on  the  27th 
of  August,  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  The  triumph  of  Fairfax  was  tar- 
nished by  an  exception  to  his  usual  humanity.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir 
George  Lisle  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and  were  shot.  The  earl  of  Hol- 
land and  the  young  duke  of  Buckingham  broke  out  in  revolt  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  when  the  main  army  of  the  parliament  was  investing 
Colchester.  There  was  an  action  near  Kingston,  in  which  they  were 
defeated ;  and  passing  into  Hertfordshire,  the  remnant  was  cut  up  at 
St.  Neot's  by  a  detachment  from  the  army  of  Fairfax,,  and  Holland  was 
taken  prisoner.  In  Wales,  where  the  resistance  to  the  parliament  was 
more  concentrated,  the  presence  even  of  Cromwell  was  not  at  first  suc- 
cessful. It  was  not  till  the  10th  of  July  that  the  town  and  castle  of 
Pembroke  were  surrendered  to  him.  Six  days  before  the  capitulation  the 
Scottish  army  entered  England,  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  He  was 
joined  by  five  thousand  English,  under  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.  The 
English  general,  Lambert,  was  retreating  before  them,  having  been  directed 
by  Cromwell  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  to  fall  back.  Two  days  after 
the  surrender  of  Pembroke,  Cromwell  was  on  his  march  from  the  west. 
At  this  juncture  a  charge  of  treason  had  been  preferred  against  him  by 
major  Huntington,  an  officer  of  the  army,  which  had  been  countenanced 
by  some  members  of  both  Houses.  But  the  occasion  was  not  opportune 
for  such  an  attempt.  When  he  left  London,  he  was  equally  distasteful  to 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Commonwealth's  men— who,  with  some,  went 
by  the  general  name  of  Levellers — but  now  the  Presbyterians  suppressed 
their  dislike  to  Cromwell  in  terror  of  the  Scoto-royalist  invasion,  and  the 
Commonwealth's  men  were  compelled  to  lay  aside  their  jealousies. 

The  Scottish  army  that  entered  England  could  not  be  regarded  as  the 
army  of  the  Scottish  nation  The  Scottish  parliament  gave  the  engage- 
ments of  the  treaty  of  Carisbrook  their  warmest  support,  and  were  in  con- 
sequence called  the  " Engagers."  But  the  clergy  generally  proclaimed 
that  Charles  had  not  conceded  enough  for  the  establishment  of  their  form 
oJ  worship  in  England  to  warrant  a  war  for  his  assistance.    The  marquis 
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of  Argyle  and  other  powerful  chiefs,  who  were  burning  with  resentment 
against  the  royalists  of  their  own  country,  were  strenuously  opposed  to 
what  was  meant  as  an  aid  to  the  royalists  of  England.  An  army  was 
however  raised ;  and  the  Engagers,  with  a  raw  and  ill-disciplined  force, 
crossed  the  Border.  The  march  of  Cromwell,  from  the  extremity  of  South 
Wales  to  the  heart  of  Lancashire,  was  accomplished  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
By  the  12th  of  August  all  his  forces  had  joined  the  northern  troops.  On 
the  16th  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  at  Preston.  Sir  Karmaduke  Lang- 
dale,  to  the  left  of  Hamilton's  main  body,  had  ascertained  that  the  danger- 
ous enemy  was  close  at  hand  ;  and  sent  notice  to  the  duke.  The  next 
morning  Cromwell  attacked  sir  Marmaduke,  and  utterly  routed  him, 
"  after  a  very  sharp  dispute."  Hamilton's  cavalry,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, were  at  Wigan,  under  the  command  of  Middleton.  When  the  affair 
was  settled  with  Langdale,  there  was  a  skirmish  close  by  Preston  town 
between  Hamilton  himself  and  some  of  Cromwell's  troopers.  The  duke 
was  separated  from  his  main  force  of  infantry,  under  Baillie,  but  rejoined 
them  only  to  see  the  bridge  of  the  Kibble  won  by  the  enemy  in  a  general 
battle.  This  being  ended,  the  Scots  were  charged  through  Preston ;  and 
then  not  only  was  the  bridge  of  the  Kibble  won,  but  the  bridge  of  Darwen. 
Night  was  approaching,  which  put  an  end  to  any  further  fighting  on  the 
17th.  The  Scottish  generals  in  a  council  of  war  determined  to  march  off, 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  without  waiting  for  Middleton  and  his  cavalry. 
They  left  their  ammunition  behind ;  and  the  next  morning  were  at  Wigan 
Moor,  with  half  their  number.  No  general  engagement  took  place  that 
day ;  and  the  Scots  held  Wigan.  The  next  day  the  Scots  moved  towards 
Warrington;  and  after  some  hard  fighting,  general  Baillie  surrendered 
himself,  officers,  and  soldiers,  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  duke,  with  three 
thousand  horse,  was  gone  towards  Nantwich.  The  country  people  were 
hostile,  and  his  own  men  were  mutinous.  He  at  last  surrendered  to  Lam- 
bert, and  was  sent  prisoner  to  Nottingham.  The  Scottish  army  was  now 
utterly  broken  and  dispersed.  Argyle  was  restored  to  power.  The  most 
zealous  Covenanters  were  again  at  the  head  of  the  executive  authority. 
Cromwell  entered  Scotland  on  the  20th  September,  and  was  received  at 
Edinburgh,  as  the  deliverer  from  a  royalist  faction  that  might  again  have 
put  the  national  religion  in  periL 

The  parliament  now  looked  with  as  much  alarm  as  the  king  might 
entertain  at  the  approaching  return  of  the  victorious  Army  of  the  North. 
The  Lords  especially  saw  that  their  own  power  was  imperilled  by  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  Crown.  After  violent  debates,  it  was  agreed  that 
commissioners  should  proceed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  king.  The  discussions  took  place  in  Newport,  where  a  house 
was  prepared  for  the  king's  reception,  and  its  hall  fitted  up  for  the  great 
negotiation.  The  king  was  seated  under  a  canopy  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
halL  The  parliamentary  commissioners  were  placed  round  a  table  in 
advance  of  the  royal  chair.  These  were  fifteen  in  number,  five  peers,  and 
ten  members  of  the  Lower  House.  Behind  the  king  were  ranged  many  of 
his  most  confidential  friends  and  advisers  ;  of  whom  there  were  four  peers, 
two  bishops,  and  other  divines ;  five  civilians ;  and  four  of  his  trusted 
attendants.    None  of  these  friends  of  Charles  were  allowed  to  speak.    The 
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king  was  In  a  position  favourable  to  the  display  of  his  talent  for  discussion ; 
and  he  left  upon  the  assembly  during  these  tedious  debates  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  his  abilities,  his  knowledge,  and  his  presence  of  mind.  Vane, 
who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  bore  testimony  to  the  talents  of  Charles ; 
but  he  considered  his  "great  parts  and  abilities*  as  a  reason  for  very 
stringent  terms.  The  prolonged  discussion  lasted  from  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  29th  of  November,  the  original  term  of  forty  days  haying 
been  three  times  extended.  All  was  in  Tain.  Charles  had  conceded  the 
questions  of  military  command  and  of  nomination  to  the  great  offices  of 
state ;  he  had  even  consented  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  the  resist- 
ance to  his  power.  But  he  had  not  conceded  enough  upon  the  question  of 
religion  to  satisfy  the  more  violent  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  commis- 
sioners had  no  absolute  power  to  conclude  a  treaty ;  the  parliament  dis- 
cussed every  point  most  scrupulously.  The  conferences  were  broken  up 
after  the  army  from  St  Albans  had  sent  a  "  Remonstrance  "  to  the  Com- 
mons, calling  upon  the  parliament  to  bring  the  king  to  trial ;  and  to 
decree  that  the  future  king  should  be  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  was  distinctly  intimated  that  if  the  parliament  neglected  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  the  army  would  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  There  was  naturally  a  great  commotion  in  the  House ;  and  the 
debate  upon  this  "  Remonstrance "  was  adjourned  for  a  week.  At  about 
the  end  of  that  time— on  the  28th  of  November— the  commissioners  left 
Newport  with  the  definitive  propositions.  After  twenty-four  hours*  debate 
it  was  voted  that  the  king's  concessions  offered  a  ground  for  a  future 
settlement.  Cromwell  now  forwarded  to  Fairfax  a  petition  from  the 
Northern  Army  against  the  treaty  at  Newport  On  the  25th  November, 
colonel  Hammond,  who  had  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  army  had  a 
right  to  determine  the  great  question  at  issue,  was  directed  to  give  up  his 
post  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  another  officer.  The  king  had  remained  in 
the  house  at  Newport  in  which  the  treaty  was  conducted.  At  day-break 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  a  colonel  was  sent  with  a  guard  to  remove 
him  to  Hurst  Castle.  On  the  same  day  the  parliament  voted  that  they  would 
not  take  the  "  Remonstrance  "  of  the  army  into  consideration.  The  army 
was  at  Windsor.  On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  December,  it  was  on  its  march 
to  London ;  and  before  night  was  quartered  in  Whitehall,  St  James's, 
■and  the  suburbs.  After  debating  all  day  on  the  Monday,  and  till  five 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  the  Commons  decided,  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  to  eighty-three,  that  the  king's  concessions  were  a  ground  of 
settlement.  On  the  same  day  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army 
resolved  that  it  was  "the  duty  of  the  army  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  proceedings.  ....  Three  of  the  members  of  the  House,  and  three 
of  the  officers  of  the  army,  withdrew  into  a  private  room  to  attain  the 
ends  of  our  said  resolution ;  when  we  agreed  that  the  army  should  be 
drawn  up  the  next  morning,  and  guards  placed  in  Westminster  Hall  the 
Court  of  Requests,  and  the  lobby;  that  none  might  be  permitted  to  pass 
into  the  House  but  such  as  continued  faithful  to  the  public  interests.'1  • 
On  the  7th,  an  order  was  given  that  the  trained  bands  of  the  city  should 

•  Lodlow,  •«  Memoirs,**  vol.  i.,  p^  270. 
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withdraw  from  their  accustomed  duty  of  guard  at  Westminster.  Colonel 
Rich'*  regiment  of  horae  took  np  a  position  on  that  morning  in  Palace- 
yard.  Colonel  Pride's  regiment  of  foot  thronged  Westminster  Hall,  and 
blocked  np  every  entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Colonel  Pride  had 
a  written  list  of  names  in  his  hand, — the  names  of  thoae  againat  whom 
the  sentence  of  exclusion  had  been  paeaed.  As  the  members  of  the  House 
approached,  lord  Grey  of  Oroby,  who  stood  at  the  elbow  of  colonel  Pride, 
gave  a  aign  or  word  that  such  a  one  was  to  pan,  or  to  be  turned  back. 
Forty-one  were  ordered  that  day  to  retire  to  "  the  Queen's  Court."  They 
were  kept  under  restraint  all  the  day ;  and  in  the  evening  were  conducted 
to  a  tavern,  and  lodged  for  the  night  The  process  went  on  for  several 
days  ;  till  some  hundred  members  were  disposed  of.  Cromwell  arrived 
from  the  north  on  the  night  after  the  sharp  medicine  known  at  "  Pride's 
purge  "  had  been  administered  ;  and  "  lay  at  Whitehall,  where,  and  at 
other  places,  he  declared  that  he  had  not  been  acquainted  with  this  design; 
yet  since  it  was  done  he  waa  glad  of  it,  and  would  endeavour  to  maintain 
it"  *  The  parliamentary  minority,  being  now  almost  unanimous  in  their 
resolve  to  overthrow  the  existing  government,  voted  to  rescind  all  tbs 
votes  which  had  recently  passed  aa  to  the  grounds  of  a  settlement. 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  December,  major  Harrison  arrived  at  Hoist 

Castle  with  a  troop,  to  conduct  the  king  to  Windsor.     Two  days  after, 

Charles  set  out,  under  the  escort  of  lieutenant-colonel  Cobbett     On  the 

journey  the  king  urged  his  desire  to  stop  at  Bagahot,  and  dine  in  the 

Forest  at  the  house  of  lord  Newburgh.     He   had  been  apprised  that 

his  friend  would  have  ready  for  him  a  horse  of  extraordinary  neetneaa, 

with  which  he  might  make  one  more  effort  to  escape.      The  horse  had 

been  kicked  by  another  horse  the  day  before,  and  was  useless.     That  last 

faint  hope  was  gone.     On  the  day  that  Cbarlea  arrived  at  Windsor,  it 

was  resolved  by  the  Commons  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial.     On 

the  2nd  of  January,   16*40,  it  waa  voted  that,  in  making  war  againat 

the  parliament,  he  had  been  guilty  of  treason ;  and  a  High  Court  waa 

appointed  to  try  him.       One  hundred  and  fifty  commissioners   were  to 

compose  the   Court, — peers,    members  of   the  Commons,   aldermen   of 

London.     The  ordinance  was  sent  to  the  Upper  House,  and  was  rejected. 

On  the  6th,  a  fresh  ordinance  declared  that  whatsoever  is  enacted  or 

declared  for  law  by  the  Commons  in  parliament  hath  the   force  of  a 

law,  and  the  people  are  concluded  thereby,  though  the  consent  of  king 

or  peera  be  not  had  thereto.     The  High  Court  of  Justice  was  accordingly 

e  of  the  Commons  alone.    The  number  of  members 

reduced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.      They  had 

tings,  at  which  Only  fifty-eight  members  attended. 

illed  to  attend      On  the  18th  of  January,  the  king 

adon,  and  was  lodged  at  St  James's  Palace.     The 

lourt  of  Justice  was  opened  in  Westminster  HalL 

t  James's  in  a  sedan  ;  and  after  the  names  of  the 

tad  been  called,  sixty-nine  being  present,  Bradsbnw, 

the  Serjeant  to  bring  in  the  prisoner.     Silently  Aa 
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king  sat  down  in  the  chair  prepared  for  him.  He  moved  not  his  hat,  at 
he  looked  sternly  ana1  contemptuously  around.  The  sixty-nine  rose  not 
from  their  seats,  and  remained  covered.  The  clerk  read  the  charge,  and 
when  he  was  accused  therein  of  being  tyrant  and  traitor,  Charles  laughed 
in  the  face  of  the  Court  "Though  his  tongue  usually  hesitated,  yet  it 
was  very  free  at  this  time,  for  he  was  never  discomposed  in  mind,"  writes 
Warwick.  Again  and  again  contending  against  the  authority  of  the  Court, 
the  king  was  removed,  and  the  sitting  was  adjourned  to  the  22nd.  On 
that  day  the  same  scene  was  renewed  ;  and  again  on  the  23rd.  A  grow- 
ing sympathy  for  the  monarch  became  apparent  He  had  refused  to 
plead ;  but  the  Court  nevertheless  employed  the  24th  and  25th  of  January 
in  collecting  evidence  to  prove  the  charge  of  his  levying  war  against  the 
parliament  Coke,  the  solicitor-general,  then  demanded  whether  the 
Court  would  proceed  to  pronouncing  sentence ;  and  the  members  adjourned 
to  the  Painted  Chamber.  On  the  27th  the  public  sitting  was  resumed. 
The  king  was  brought  in,  and  Bradshaw  stated  that  the  Court  had  agreed 
upon  the  sentence.  Charles  desired  to  make  one  proposition,  but  the  com- 
missioners refused  to  receive  it  Bradshaw  then  delivered  a  solemn  speech 
to  the  king,  enumerating  the  charges  against  him,  and  lastly  the  clerk 
was  commanded  to  read  the  sentence,  that  his  head  should  be  severed  from 
his  body ;  "  and  the  commissioners, "  says  Ludlow,  "  testified  their  unani- 
mous assent  by  standing  up."  The  king  attempted  to  speak ;  "but  being 
accounted  dead  in  law,  was  not  permitted."  On  the  29th  of  January,  the 
sentence  of  execution  was  signed  by  John  Bradshaw,  Thomas  Grey,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  fifty-six  others. 

The  king  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  with  calmness  and  dignity.    He 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  daughter,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  of 
his  little  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.     The  Dutch  ambassador  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  procure  a  reprieve,  whilst  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors  were  inert     On  the  80th  of  January,   Charles  walked,  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers,   to  a  scaffold  covered  with  black,   erected  before 
Whitehall.     He  left  St  James's  at  ten  o'clock.     He  remained  in  his 
chamber  at  Whitehall,  for  about  three  hours,  in  prayer,  and  then  received 
the  sacrament    He  was  pressed  to  dine,  but  refused,  taking  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  wine.     His  purposed  address  to  the  multitude  was  deli- 
vered only  to  the  hearing  of  those  upon  the  scaffold,  but  its  purport  was 
that  the  people  "  mistook  the  nature  of  government ;  for  people  are  free 
under  a  government,  not  by  being  sharers  in  it,  but  by  due  administration 
of  the  lows  of  it"    The  headsman  did  his  office  ;  and  a  deep  groan  went 
up  from  the  surrounding  multitude. 

The  body  of  king  Charles  was  removed  to  Windsor,  and,  on  the  8th  of 

February;  was  deposited  in  a  vault  in  St.  George's  Chapel.     The  duke  of 

Biciunond,  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  and  the  earls  of  Southampton  and 

hindaey  performed  this  last  duty  to  their  dead  master.     In  an  extreme  of 

bigotry  the  governor  of  the  castle  forbad  the  Church  Service  to  be  read. 

There  was,  at  the  time  of  thekintf  s  execution,  a  book  being  printed  which 

Wal  t0^flirTO,uld  hiB  life  witn  **•  ^tributes  of  *  Baintt  ""*  to  mvest  Wm 
m  death  with  the  glory  of  a  martyr.     Dr.  Gauden,  afterwards  bishop  of 

hxeter,    published    the   "Icon  BasiUW,   or   rortraiture  of  his  Sacred 

A  A. 
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Majesty  in  his  Solitude*  and  Suffering,"  u  the  work  of  the  king ;  but 
after  the  Beatorarion  he  claimed  the  authorship  himself.  In  oils  year 
there  were  fifty  editions  of  this  book  sold.  Hilton  was  directed  by  tho 
parliament  to  answer  this  Icon  or  Image,  bnt  his  Iconodastes  or  Image- 
breaker  producod  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  national  opinions. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

As  honr  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  serjeant- 
at-arms,  at  Cheapside,  that  whoever  should  proclaim  a  new  king,  without 
authority  of  parliament,  should  be  deemed  a  traitor.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  the  Commons,  now  reduced  to  little  mora  than  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, by  their  vote  declared  the  House  of  Lords  "useless  and  dangerous." 
On  the  7th,  another  vote  abolished  the  office  of  a  king.  A.  Council  of 
State  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  three  chief  judges  ;  the  three  com- 
manders of  the  srmy  ;  five  peers,  and  thirty  members  of  the  House.  It 
was  required  of  the  individuals  composing  the  Council  that  each  should 
sign  a  document  expressing  approbation  of  the  proceedings  by  which  the 
monarchy  had  been  overthrown.  Twenty-two  refused  to  enter  into  such, 
an  engagement.  There  were  violent  debates  ;  but  moderation  ultimately 
prevailed.  The  past  was  to  remain  unnoticed,  in  a  pledge  of  fidelity  for 
the  future.  Bradshaw  was  chosen  President  of  the  Council,  and  Hilton  waa 
appointed  its  Latin  secretary.  The  courts  of  law  were  re-opened  ;  the  com- 
mand of  the  navy  was  put  into  able  hands,  who  soon  made  the  nag  of  England 
respected  in  every  sea.  Bnt  there  was,  nevertheless,  groat  unwillingness  irt 
the  municipal  body  of  London,  and  amongst  the  beneficed  clergy,  the  num- 
bers of  the  Universities,  and  msny  civil  functionaries,  to  accept  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  condition  of  retaining  office  or  privi- 
lege. Those  who  refused  were  exempt  from  any  punishment,  and  the  new 
government  gradually  acquired  consistency  by  its  abstinence  from  any 
measures  of  general  violence. 

Five  state  prisoners,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Holland,  the 
earl  of  Norwich,  lord  CapeL  and  sir  John  Owen,  were  brought  to  trial 
before  a  new  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  sittings  which  lasted  from  the  10th 


if  the  sentence  to  the  decision 
red  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
'ention  of  colonel  Hutchinson. 
>d  for  execution,  and  suffered 
ublic  indignation  was  loudly 
ras  no  more  such  blood-shed- 
yer,  who  was  tried  by  court- 
Lilborne  made  violent  demon- 
He  was  committed  to  the 
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Tower,  to  be  tried  in  due  time.  But  his  pamphlet*  continued  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  revolt.  At  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  and  at  St  George's  Hill,  in 
Surrey,  there  appeared  a  band  of  thirty  men,  headed  by  one  formerly  in 
the  army,  who  called  himself  a  Prophet  They  took  possession  of  the 
ground,  and  declared  their  intention  of  restoring  the  creation  to  its  former 
condition.  These  men,  and  many  others  who  were  adverse  to  the  existing 
republic,  having  various  schemes  of  perfectibility,  came  to  be  known  by 
the  general  name  of  Levellers.  They  were  only  really  formidable  when 
they  had  arms  in  their  hands.  But  it  required  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
decision  to  encounter  the  mutinous  temper  which  was  again  breaking  forth 
amongst  the  military  class.  The  civil  war  had  burst  out  again  in  Ireland  ; 
and  it  was  decided  that  twenty-eight  regiments  should  be  sent  thither, 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant-general  Cromwell.  The  regiments  to  go 
were  chosen  by  lot;  but  the  common  men  had  no  inclination  for  the 
service.  A  troop  of  Whalley'e  regiment  rose  in  open  mutiny.  Their 
conduct  was  sufficiently  alarming  to  demand  the  instant  presence  of  Fairfax 
andCromwelL  The  ringleaders  were  seized  and  tried  by  court-martial.  Five 
were  condemned ;  and  one  was  shot  the  next  day  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard, 
the  grand  old  Gothic  cathedral  having  become  a  stable  for  cavalry.  A 
week  after,  thousands  of  people  followed  the  trooper's  corpse  to  the  grave, 
with  sea-green  and  black  ribbons  on  their  hats  and  on  their  breasts.  At  a 
review  in  Hyde  Park,  some  of  the  men  wore  this  same  sea-green  ribbon, 
the  symbol  of  disaffection  ;  but  Cromwell  frightened  or  pacified  them. 
Lilbnrne  was  now  committed  to  close  confinement  But  at  Banbury  two 
hundred  men  wero  in  revolt;  at  Salisbury  a  thousand.  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  marched  with  all  haste  to  Salisbury.  The  mutineers  had  hurried 
away  to  join  their  companions  in  Oxfordshire.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
were  rapidly  on  their  track ;  having  marched  fifty  miles  in  one  day.  It 
was  midnight  when  Cromwell  came  suddenly  upon  the  quarters  of  the 
mutineers  at  Burford.  There  was  no  escape  for  them.  A  court-martial 
was  held ;  and  ten  out  of  every  hundred  were  set  aside  for  death.  They 
were  placed  on  the  leads  of  the  church,  whilst  a  cornet  and  two  corporals 
were  shot  The  doomed  men  were  awaiting  their  own  fate,  when  Cromwell 
called  them  before  him  in  the  church.  He  spoke  to  them  in  one  of  his 
peculiar  harangues,  and  then  pardoned  them.  In  a  few  weeks  they  were 
on  their  way  to  serve  in  Ireland.  The  nation  felt  that  it  had  escaped  a 
great  danger.  There  was  a  solemn  thanksgiving-day ;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  invited  to  a  civic  feast ;  and  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  pre- 
sented with  services  of  plate  by  the  Corporation  of  London.  The  terror 
of  anarchical  disturbances  had  almost  wholly  passed  away.  But  still 
there  was  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  the  intrigues  of  the  more  restless  of 
the  Cavaliers  with  the  remnant  of  the  Levellers.  Their  hopes  rested  upon 
Lilburne,  who  was  again  busy  with  his  pamphlets.  The  parliament  at 
length  resolved  to  send  him  to  trial  He  was  tried  by  a  common  jury, 
though  a  commission  of  members  of  parliament  was  appointed  to  determine 
his  sentence.  The  jury  acquitted  him.  A  shout  went  up  from  all  the 
people  as  the  shout  of  one  voice  ;  bonfires  were  lighted  throughout  the 
city ;  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  hold  him  in  custody,  Freeborn  John  was 
«jet  free. 
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Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  5th 
of  February,  and  commissioners  went  to  him  from  the  Scottish  parliament 
to  invite  his  return  to  his  kingdom.  He  was  to  proceed  to  Scotland, 
without  Montrose  and  those  other  friends  who  were  obnoxious  to  the 
Presbyterians ;  and  he  was  to  agree  to  the  Covenant  of  16S8.  He  was 
urged  by  the  sounder  Scotsmen  about  him  to  accept  the  terms.  He  was 
counselled  by  Montrose  to  win  his  dominions  by  the  sword.  On  the  3rd 
of  May,  whilst  the  Scottish  commissioners  were  at  the  Hague,  Dr.  Isaac 
Dorislaus,  a  native  of  Holland,  who  had  assisted  as  counsel  at  the  trial 
of  Charles  I.,  and  who  had  been  sent  by  the  parliament  as  one  of  the 
embassy  to  the  United  Provinces,  was  murdered  in  his  inn  by  six  men  in 
masks.  They  were  Scotsmen,  of  the  party  of  Montrose.  This  event  was 
not  calculated  to  smooth  the  difficulties  of  Charles's  position  with  the 
Presbyterian  commissioners ;  and  he  dismissed  them  with  a  negative  upon 
their  proposals.  At  this  period,  he  was  also  especially  urged  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond  to  show  himself  in  Ireland,  where  three-fourths  of  the 
nation  were  his  faithful  adherents.  Ormond  had  concluded  a  special  treaty 
with  the  Irish  Catholics,  on  the  part  of  Charles  II.,  by  which  they  agreed 
to  maintain  a  large  army  to  serve  against  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
on  condition  that  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship  should  be  per- 
mitted. The  Protestant  portion  of  the  population,  English  or  Irish,  in 
common  with  some  of  the  more  moderate  Catholics,  had  no  disposition  to 
welcome  a  king  for  whom  the  large  body  of  Papists  had  declared.  But 
Charles  II.  had  been  proclaimed.  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry  were 
the  only  garrisons  held  by  English  commanders  ;  and  prince  Rupert  was 
in  St.  George's  Channel  with  a  formidable  fleet.  At  this  juncture  it  was 
determined  that  Cromwell  should  proceed  to  Ireland  with  full  military 
and  administrative  powers — General-in-chief  and  Lord-lieutenant 

It  was  the  10th  of  July  when  Cromwell  left  London,  and  he  embarked 
at  Milford-Haven  on  the  18th  of  August.  Meanwhile  the  news  had 
reached  him  of  a  great  victory  obtained  over  the  forces  of  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  who  was  besieging  Dublin.  Before  the  end  of  July  a  portion  of 
Cromwell's  army  had  landed ;  and  thus  reinforced,  lieutenant-general 
Jones,  the  governor  of  Dublin,  had  sallied  forth  and  utterly  routed  the 
besiegers  at  the  village  of  Bathmines.  Cromwell  himself  arrived  in 
Dublin  on  the  15th  of  August.  He  was  received  with  the  firing  of  guns 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  multitude  that  gathered  about 
him  was  very  great,  and  they  cried  "that  thev  would  live  and  die  with 
him." 

Tredah,  now  called  Drogheda,  in  Leinster,  was  garrisoned  by  three 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  sir  Arthur  Ashton,  an  old  English 
royalist.  Cromwell,  sitting  down  before  the  place,  summoned  the  governor 
to  surrender.  The  governor  refused.  On  the  10th  of  September,  the 
place  was  stormed,  after  a  bombardment.  The  first  attacking  party  were 
driven  back.  The  second,  headed  by  Cromwell  himself,  carried  all  the 
entrenchments.  "Being  thus  entered,"  writes  the  general  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  State,  "we  refused  them  quarter,  having,  the  day 
before,  summoned  the  town.  I  believe  we  put  to  the  sword  the  whole 
number  of  the  defendants.     I  do  not  think  thirty  of  the  whole  number 
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escaped  with  their  Uvea.    Those  that  did  are  in  safe  custody  for  the  Bar-' 
badoes."    He  then  relates  that  Trim  and  Dnndalk  have  surrendered ;  and 
adds,  with  reference  to  the  slaughter  of  Drogheda,  where  only  one  officer 
escaped,  "  The  enemy  upon  this  were  filled  with  much  terror.    And  truly 
I  believe  this  bitterness  will  save  much  effusion  of  blood,  through  the 
goodness  of  God."    At  Wexford  again  there  was  a  terrible  slaughter— not 
set  about  with  a  deliberate  purpose,  but  the  result  of  a  storm  by  an  info* 
riated  soldiery.    Cromwell  considered  that  this  accidental  and  unnecessary 
slaughter  was  a  divine  judgment.     A  writer  of  the  time  says,   "  Yet 
cruelty  could  not  be  laid  to  his  charge,  for,  like  a  politic  state-physician, 
he  here  opens  one  vein,  to  preserve  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  from  a 
lingering  war  ;  and  by  this  course  likewise  he  wrought  soch  a  terror  in 
the  enemy,  that  ever  after  he  made  but  short  work  of  any  siege,  and  in 
small  time  reduced  the  whole  nation."    Cromwell  marched  on,  taking 
town  after  town,  until  he  met  with  a  stout  resistance  at  Waterford  ;  and 
the  weather  being  very  tempestuous,  he  went   into   winter  quarters. 
General  Blake  had  interrupted  the  operations  of  prince  Rupert  in  the 
Irish  seas.     Cork  Harbour  was  now  the  victualling  place  for  the  fleet, 
instead  of  Milford  Haven.    Rupert,  with  the  ships  which  he  had  com- 
manded since  the  revolt  of  the  sailors  in  1648,  had  taken  refuge  in  Kinsale. 
The  policy  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland  was  all  throughout  most  intelligible 
and  consistent    He  wrote  to  the  parliament,  "  I  hope,  before  long,  to  see 
Ireland  no  burden  to  England,  but  a  profitable  part  of  the  Commonwealth." 
He  sought  to  make  it  profitable  by  freeing  it,  in  the  first  place,  from 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  thus  fitting  it  for  civil  freedom.    His  idea  of 
toleration  was  very  limited,  but  in  those  times  it  was  the  only  practical 
toleration.    He  would  not  have  the  Mass.    He  would  not  relax  the  old 
penal  laws  against  the  Romish  form  of  worship,  but  ne  would  not  apply 
new  penal  laws  to  force  men  into  another  form  of  worship  against  their 
consciences.    The  House  sent  the  lord-lieutenant  their  thanks  for  all  he 
had  done  ;  and  resolved  that  he  "have  the  use  of  the  lodgings  called  the 
Cockpit,  of  the  Spring  Garden  and  St.  James's  House,  and  the  command 
of  St.  James's  Park."    Cromwell's  boldest  and  most  sagacious  stroke  of 
policy  was  that  of  proclaiming  throughout  the  country  that  the  men  who 
had  been  in  arms,  and  were  now  scattered  and  utterly  destitute,  had  foil 
liberty  to  serve  abroad.    The  ministers,  in  London  of  France  and  Spain 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  and  forty-five  thousand  men  of  Ire- 
land were  levied  for  the  service  of  these  powers.     Cromwell  left  Ireton  as 
deputy  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  begun,  and  he  arrived  himself  in 
London  on  the  31st  of  May,  ready  for  other  services  to  the  Commonwealth. 
When  the  affairs  of  Ireland  became  hopeless,  Charles  II.  listened  to  the 
proposals  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland.     He  appointed  the  Presbyterian 
authorities  to  meet  him  at  Breda  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  his  reception  in 
Scotland.     Whilst  he  was  thus  negotiating  with  the  parliament,  he  gave 
Montrose  a  commission  to  levy  troops  in  foreign  countries,  and  wage  war 
against  the  powers  with  whom  he  was  bargaining.     Urged  by  the  king, 
and  by  his  own  passionate  loyalty,  the  exile  of  Philiphaugh  was  indefati- 
gable in  gathering  followers,  though  with  no  great  success.    In  the  autumn 
of  1649  he  had  collected  about  twelve  hundred  men  at  Hamburg  and 
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Gottenburg,  and  be  dispatched  a  portion  of  them,  who  perished  at  sea. 
A  second  body  arrived  safely  at  KirkwalL  With  fire  hundred  more,  Mon- 
trose himself  landed  in  the  Orkneys  early  in  March,  1660 ;  crossed  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  main  land ;  and  marched  onward  into  Sutherland. 
Few  adherents  joined  him.  Some  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Strachan,  came  suddenly  upon  him  near  a  pass  in  the  pariah  of  Kincardine. 
Here  Montrose's  last  battle  was  soon  ended.  His  Orkney  recruits  quickly 
ran  ;  his  Germans  and  his  Scottish  companions  fought  valiantly,  but  with- 
out effect  The  ill-compacted  force  was  wholly  broken  ;  and  he  himself 
fled  from  the  field,  throwing  away  his  ribbon  and  George,  and  changing 
clothes  with  a  peasant.  Wandering  amongst  the  Highlands  for  many  days, 
he  was  at  last  taken  on  the  3rd  of  May.  After  his  capture  Montrose  was 
earned  from  town  to  town  in  the  unseemly  garb  with  which  he  was  dis- 
guised, and  exposed  to  the  jeers  of  the  populace.  An  Act  of  Attainder  had 
been  passed  by  the  parliament  against  him  in  1044  ;  and  upon  that  Act  he 
was  now  sentenced  to  death,  before  he  reached  Edinburgh.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  Watergate  of  the  city  he  was  delivered  to  the  magistrates, 
and  was  conveyed  to  the  Tolbooth,  bound  with  cords,  in  an  open  cart,  the 
eommon  hangman  ridinfe  before  the  cart,  and  wearing  the  livery  of  the 
fallen  marquis.  Thirty-four  of  his  officers,  tied  together,  formed  part  of 
the  cavalcade.  From  the  first  scene  of  this  tragedy  to  the  last,  Montrose 
acted  his  heroic  part  to  perfection.  He  was  brought  before  the  parliament, 
and  his  sentence  was  pronounced  : — that  on  the  morrow,  the  21st  of  May, 
he  should  be  hanged  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high ;  that  his  head  should 
then  be  cut  off  and  set  on  Edinburgh  Tolbooth  ;  and  that  his  legs  and  arms 
should  be  hung  up  in  other  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Montrose  said  "  that 
he  heartily  wished  that  he  had  flesh  enough  to  be  sent  to  every  city  in 
Christendom,  as  a  testimony  of  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered. M  In  the 
same  spirit  he  went  to  the  scaffold.  Clarendon  says  of  the  great  chieftain, 
"  He  was  not  without  vanity,  but  his  virtues  were  much  superior,  and  he 
well  deserved  to  have  his  memory  preserved,  and  celebrated  amongst  the 
most  illustrious  persons  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived." 

Charles  had  come  to  a  conclusion  with  the  Scottish  commissioners  at 
Breda  before  the  death  of  Montrose.  When  he  heard  of  his  friend's  execu- 
tion he  manifested  a  disposition  to  draw  back  ;  but  his  courtiers  **  per- 
suaded the  king,  who  was  enough  afflicted  with  the  news,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it,  that  he  might  sooner  take  revenge  upon  that  people  by  a 
temporary  complying  with  them  and  going  to  them."  Guided  by  this 
miserable  policy  "  his  majesty  pursued  his  former  resolution  of  embarking 
for  Scotland."  Before  he  landed,  on  the  10th  of  June,  he  was  compelled  to 
sign  the  Covenant ;  few  of  his  English  friends  were  permitted  to  be  about 
him  ;  and  he  had  to  do  daily  penance  in  being  forced  to  attend  the  long 
prayers  and  longer  sermons  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  He  had,  however, 
a  good  table,  horses  to  ride,  and  the  outward  shows  that  belong  to  a 
king. 

When  Cromwell  arrived  in  London  on  the  Slst  of  May,  he  was  received 
with  every  honour  that  Parliament  and  City  could  bestow,  and  by  the 
enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  people.  He  was  soon  called  to  other 
serious  work.    The  parliament  had  been  preparing  forces  for  a  war  with 
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Scotland,  baft  Fairfax  was  unwilling  to  invade  the  Scots.  .He  ultimately 
resigned  his  commission,  and  Cromwell  was  called  to  the  great  office.  On 
the  26th  of  June,  the  Act  was  passed  for  constituting  "  Oliver  Cromwell 
Captain  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  raised  and  to  be 
raised  within  the  Commonwealth  of  England."  On  the  29th  he  left  London, 
and  on  the  22nd  of  July,  he  marched  through  Berwick,  with  about  sixteen 
thousand  horse  and  foot 

Charles,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  was  taken  to  the  Scottish  camp,  The 
Presbyterian  leaders  compelled  him  to  sign  a  declaration  against  Popery  and 
Heresy,  condemning  the  evil  deeds  of  his  father  and  the  idolatry  of  his 
mother,  and  protesting  and  promising  all  that  he  had  been  required  to 
subscribe  for  the  Parliament  and  the  Church.  The  advance  of  Cromwell 
into  Scotland  was  met  by  a  vigorous  measure  on  the  part  of  Lesley.  The 
population  of  the  border  districts  were  commanded  to  leave  their  villages ; 
to  drive  their  cattle  from  the  fields,  and  to  go  with  their  goods  towards 
Edinburgh.  The  country  was  bare  of  all  supplies ;  and  Cromwell  was 
compelled  to  march  by  the  coast,  to  receive  provisions  from  English  vessels. 
On  the  29th  he  was  encamped  at  Musselburgh*  Lesley's  army  was  lying 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  There  was  a  sharp  skirmish  on  that  day  ; 
but  Cromwell  "  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  attempt  upon  the  enemy, 
lying  as  he  doth."  The  Scottish  army  had  a  very  secure  position,  en- 
trenched from  Leith  to  the  Calton  Hill ;  well  supplied,  and  the  city  pro- 
tected. For  a  month  there  was  little  done  besides  letters  and  declarations 
passing  between  the  two  armies.  There  was  more  skirmishing  and  ma- 
noeuvring towards  the  end  of  August,  when  Cromwell  had  marched  west- 
ward of  Edinburgh  towards  Stirling ;  but  on  the  30th  he  fell  back  to 
Musselburgh,  and  on  the  31st  retired  to  Dunbar.  Lesley  followed  him. 
On  the  1st  of  September  the  English  army  was  lying  round  the  old  fortress, 
near  their  ships.  Cromwell  was  in  a  position  of  no  common  dsnger. 
Lesley's  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  strongly  placed  on  the  Doon 
Hill,  on  the  edge  of  Lammermoor.  At  Brockmouth  House,  a  rivulet,  which 
skirts  the  Doon  Hill,  enters  the  sea.  Cromwell's  force  was  arranged  in 
battle  order  along  the  left  bank  of  this  Brock-burn.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  2nd,  Lesley's  main  force  moved  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Brock,  and 
occupied  the  confined  ground  which  lies  between  it  and  the  Hill.  The 
right  wing  had  moved  out  to  the  open  space.  Cromwell's  quick  military 
eye  saw  that  one  false  move  had  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  His 
plan  was  : — Attack  the  right  wing  with  our  whole  force ;  drive  it  into  the 
narrow  space  where  the  main  force  lies ;  let  the  men  stand  to  their  arms 
all  night,  and  begin  the  attack  before  dawn.  It  was  done,  and  Cromwell 
writes,  "  The  best  of  the  enemies'  horse  being  broken  through  and  through, 
in  less  than  an  hour's  dispute,  their  whole  army  being  put  into  confusion, 
it  became  a  total  rout."  There  were  three  thousand  slain  on  the  field,  and 
ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  prisoners  were  a  serious  trouble.  Four 
or  five  thousand  were  dismissed.  The  rest  were  sent  to  Newcastle.  Many 
of  these  poor  creatures  died  from  eating  raw  cabbages  at  Morpeth ;  many 
of  pestilence  in  Durham.  Others  were  sent  to  New  England,  where 
they  were  kindly  used,  having  been  sold  for  a  limited  servitude  in  a  coun- 
try .where  labour  was  welcome,  and  not  ill-rewarded. 
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In  Cromwell's  dispatch  on  the  4th  of  September,  he  told  the  parliament 
that  success  called  upon  them  to  do  their  duty  at  home.  "  Disown  your* 
selves,  but  own  your  authority  ;  and  improve  it  to  curb  the  proud  and  the 
insolent,  such  as  would  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  England,  though  under 
what  specious  pretence  soever.  Believe  the  oppressed,  hear  the  groans 
of  poor  prisoners  in  England.  Be  pleased  to  reform  the  abuses  of  all  pro- 
fessions ;  and  if  there  be  any  one  that  makes  many  poor  to  make  a  few 
rich,  that  suits  not  a  Commonwealth/'  On  the  5th  of  September,  Cromwell 
marched  away  from  the  old  fortress  of  Dunbar  and  the  Burn  of  Brook. 
Lesley  was  gathering  the  wreck  of  his  army  about  him  at  Stirling.  Charles, 
with  the  Scottish  authorities,  had  retired  to  Perth.  The  Presbyterian 
party  became  divided  ;  and  the  royalists  obtained  a  higher  influence  in  the 
direction  of  the  national  policy.  Charles,  without  further  question  of  his 
real  intentions,  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  1st  of  January,  1651.  After 
a  three  months'  blockade,  and  then  a  bombardment,  Edinburgh  Castle 
was  surrendered  to  Cromwell  on  the  18th  of  December.  He  had  little  to 
do  to  make  himself  master  of  Scotland  on  the  south  of  the  Forth.  On 
the  4th  of  February,  the  army  marched  towards  Stirling,  but  returned 
without  any  result,  driven  to  the  good  quarters  of  Edinburgh  by  terrible 
storms  of  sleet  and  snow.  The  Lord-General  became  seriously  ill  through 
this  exposure.  But  on  the  5th  of  June  he  was  out  again ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  was  vigorously  prosecuting  the  campaign.  The  Scottish 
army  was  entrenched  at  Stirling.  The  king  had  been  invited  to  take  its 
command  in  person.  Cromwell,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  had  succeeded  in 
possessing  himself  of  forth.  At  that  juncture  the  news  reached  him  that 
the  royal  camp  at  Stirling  was  broken  np,  on  the  81st  of  July  ;  and  that 
Charles  was  on  his  march  southward,  at  the  head  of  eleven  thousand  men, 
his  lieutenant-general  being  David  Lesley.  Argyle  was  opposed  to  this 
bold  resolution,  and  had  retired  to  Inverary.  Charles  took  the  western 
road  by  Carlisle ;  and  when  on  English  ground  issued  a  proclamation 
offering  pardon  to  those  who  would  return  to  their  allegiance— exempting 
from  his  promised  amnesty  Bradshaw,  Cromwell,  and  Cook.  He  was  also 
proclaimed  king  of  England,  at  the  head  of  his  army  :  and  similar  procla- 
mation was  made  at  Penrith  and  other  market-towns.  Strict  discipline 
was  preserved  ;  and  although  the  presence  of  Scots  in  arms  was  hateful  to 
the  people,  they  were  not  outraged  by  any  attempts  at  plunder.  Charles, 
however,  had  few  important  accessions  of  strength.  There  was  no  general 
rising  in  his  favour.  The  gates  of  Shrewsbury  were  shut  against  him.  At 
Warrington,  his  passage  of  the  Mersey  was  opposed  by  Lambert  and  Harri- 
son, who  had  got  before  him  with  their  cavalry.  On  the  22nd  of  August 
Charles  reached  Worcester,  the  parliamentary  garrison  having  evacuated 
the  city.  He  there  set  up  his  standard,  and  a  summons  went  forth  for 
all  male  subjects  of  due  age  to  gather  round  their  Sovereign  Lord,  at  the 
general  muster  of  his  forces  on  the  26th  of  August.  An  inconsiderable 
number  of  gentlemen  came,  with  about  two  hundred  followers.  Meanwhile 
Cromwell  had  marched  rapidly  from  Scotland  with  ten  thousand  men, 
leaving  behind  him  six  thousand  men  under  Monk.  The  militias  of  the 
counties  joined  him  with  a  zeal  which  showed  their  belief  that  another 
civil  war  would  not*be  a  national  blessing.     On  the  28th  of  August  the 
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General  of  the  Commonwealth  was  dose  to  Worcester,  with  thirty  thousand 
men.  On  the  8rd  of  September,  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  parliament : 
„  Being  so  weary,  and  scarce  able  to  write,  yet  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
let  you  know  thus  much.  That  upon  this  day,  being  the  8rd  of  September 
(remarkable  for  a  mercy  rouchsafed  to  your  forces  on  this  day  twelvemonth 
in  Scotland),  we  built  a  bridge  of  boats  over  Severn,  between  it  and  Teme, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Worcester ;  and  another  over  Teme,  within  pistol- 
shot  of  our  other  bridge.  Lieutenant-general  Fleetwood  and  Major-general 
Bean  marched  from  Upton  on  the  south-west  Bide  of  Severn  up  to  Powick, 
a  town  which  was  a  pass  the  enemy  kept  We  passed  over  some  horse  and 
foot,  and  were  in  conjunction  with  the  lieutenant-general's  forces.  We 
beat  the  enemy  from  hedge  to  hedge  till  we  beat  him  into  Worcester. 
The  enemy  then  drew  all  his  forces  on  the  other  side  the  town,  all  but 
what  he  had  lost ;  and  made  a  very  considerable  fight  with  us,  for  three 
hours'  space  ;  but  in  the  end  we  beat  him  totally,  and  pursued  him  to  his 
royal  fort,  which  we  took, — and  indeed  have  beaten  his  whole  army." 

The  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  in  the  subsequent 
flight,  exceeded  seven  thousand.  They  included  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  royalists  in  England  and  Scotland.  Courts-martial 
were  held  upon  nine  of  these  ;  and  three,  amongst  whom  was  the  earl  of 
Derby,  were  executed.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  also  a  prisoner,  died  of 
his  wounds.  A  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  was  offered  to  the  person 
who  should  "  bring  in  to  the  parliament  Charles  Stuart,  son  of  the  late 
tyrant ; "  and  it  was  further  proclaimed,  that  those  who  should  knowingly 
conceal  him  or  his  adherents  should  be  held  "  as  partakers  and  abettors  of 
their  traitorous  and  wicked  practices  and  designs."  Charles  rode  in  hot 
haste  from  Worcester,  and  by  day-break  had  got  to  a  place  called  White 
Lady's.  His  notion  was  to  disguise  himself  "  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  gray 
cloth  breeches,  a  leathern  doublet,  and  a  green  jerkin,"  and  to  walk  to 
London,  where  Wilmot  was  to  meet  him.  Richard  Penderell,  a  Catholic, 
was  recommended  to  Charles  as  a  guide.  They  rested  a  very  short  time 
at  White  Lady's ;  and  spent  all  that  day  in  a  wood,  without  meat  or  drink. 
At  night  they  got  some  bread  and  cheese ;  and  Charles  having  changed 
his  mind  about  London,  they  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  Severn.  At 
last  a  shelter  was  found  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Woolfe  of  Madeley,  a  gentleman 
41  who  had  hiding-holes  for  priests."  But  the  ferry  was  guarded  at  Madeley, 
where  they  expected  to  cross  the  Severn.  Charles  therefore  resolved  to 
return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  White  Lady's,  hoping  to  hear  some  news 
of  Wilmot  He  went  to  Boscobel,  the  house  of  Richard  Penderell' s  brother 
William,  a  farmer ;  and  there  he  found  a  royalist  officer,  major  Careless. 
They  agreed  to  leave  the  house  the  next  day  ;  and  to  get  up  into  a  great 
tree,  standing  in  an  open  plain,  where  they  might  see  around  them.  The 
battle  of  Worcester  was  fought  on  Wednesday  ;  the  day  of  hiding  in  the 
oak  was  Friday.  On  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  Charles  was  concealed 
at  Boscobel  by  William  Penderell  and  his  wife ;  but  on  that  afternoon 
he  received  a  message  from  Wilmot,  that  he  was  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Whitgrave,  a  Catholic  recusant,  at  Moseley ;  and  desired  the  king  to  join 
him.  There  were  six  brothers  of  the  Penderells ;  and  they  formed  the 
royal  body-guard,  as  Charles  rode  upon  a  jolting  horse  to  this  new  place  of 
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xefuge.  At  Moseley,  Charles  was  again  in  danger  from  the  presence  of  the 
Commonwealth's  soldiers  ;  and  it  was  determined  that  he  should  leave  in 
a  new  character.  The  countryman  in  the  leathern  doublet  was  now  trans- 
formed into  a  decent  serving-man  ;  who  was  to  convey  his  mistress,  the 
daughter  of  colonel  Lane,  of  Bentley,  to  a  relation  near  BristoL  The  lady 
rode  on  a  pillion  behind  him ;  a  male  cousin  was  of  the  party.  Having  a 
pass,  they  reached  Bristol  in  three  days  without  interruption.  But  at 
Bristol,  there  was  no  vessel  in  which  the  fugitive  could  embark,  and  he 
had  to  seek  another  place  of  refuge.  After  wandering  along  the  coast, 
from  port  to  port,  endeavouring  to  find  a  ship,  the  king  and  his  friends 
•at  last  reached  Brighthelmstone ;  and,  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  October,  the  proscribed  Charles  Stuart  went  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  the  next  day  landed  at  Fecamp.  On  the  29th  he  left  Rouen ;  and, 
met  by  his  mother  and  his  brother  James,  he  was  once  more  safe  in  the 
Louvre. 

The  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  being  now  supreme  in  every 
quarter,  the  reduction  of  the  army  was  a  natural  policy.  The  General 
made  no  opposition  to  a  measure  which  in  some  degree  arose  from  a  jealous 
-  apprehension  of  his  power.  He  was  now  most  strenuous  for  the  advance- 
ment of  two  great  measures — an  Act  of  Amnesty,  and  a  Law  for  the 
Election  of  future  Parliaments.  The  latter  measure  was  carried  by  a  small 
majority  on  a  vote  that  the  House  should  not  continue  its  sittings  beyond 
the  3rd  of  November,  1654.  It  became  manifest  that  the  parliament  did 
not  rest  on  very  secure  foundations.  The  old  question  of  a  Settlement  of 
the  Nation  was  very  forcibly  revived  in  many  minds.  A  Conference  on 
this  subject  was  held  at  Speaker  Lenthall's  house,  by  request  of  Cromwell. 
The  enemies  of  the  victorious  General  saw  with  dread  and  hatred  that  he 
would,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  become  the  virtual  head  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  probably  could  not  suppress  the  Bame  conviction  in 
his  own  breast.  At  this  conference  he  expressed  his  belief  "  that  a  settle- 
ment with  somewhat  of  monarchical  power  in  it  would  be  very  effectual" 

The  privateering  hostilities  of  prince  Rupert  were  necessary  to  be  met. 
by  the  Republican  Parliament  with  no  common  energy.  The  English 
navy  had  now  become  a  most  formidable  force  in  every  sea.  Rupert  had 
been  driven  by  Blake  from  the  Irish  coast,  and  he  then  sailed  to  the  coast 
-of  Portugal.  Blake  followed  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagua.  The  royal 
freebooter  had  obtained  favour  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  but  the  stout- 
hearted captain  who  represented  the  honour  of  England  demanded  of  king 
John  IV.  that  he  should  expel  from  his  ports  the  enemies  of  commerce 
between  friendly  nations ;  or  that  he,  Robert  Blake,  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  harbour  and  assert  the  demands  of  his  government.  The 
required  admittance  was  refused.  Blake,  attempting  to  pass  the  bar,  was 
fired  on  by  the  Portuguese  forts ;  and  he  immediately  made  reprisals  upon 
the  ships  of  king  John.  Rupert  escaped  to  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  and  after 
similar  demands  and  refusals  from  the  Spanish  government,  Blake  destroyed 
the  greater  number  of  the  privateering  fleet  France  and  Spain  were  each 
under  very  doubtful  relations  to  England,  although  Spain  had  recognised 
the  Commonwealth.  There  was  large  commercial  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces.    Two  ambassadors  from  the  Council 
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of  State  of  the  Commonwealth  were  sent  to  the  Hague  to  accomplish  such 
an  alliance  as  really  meant  that  the  two  Protestant  republics  should  form 
one  nation.  This  scheme  was  decidedly  unpopular.  At  the  Hague  there 
were  many  English  cavaliers  with  the  duke  of  York  and  his  sister,  the 
widow  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  Dutch  populace  and  the  English 
loyalists  joined  in  insults  to  the  suite  of  the  ambassadors,  who  were  at 
length  recalled  by  the  Parliament.  When  the  royalist  cause  was  finally 
overthrown  by  the  victory  of  Worcester,  the  States-General  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  London.  They  were  received  with  all  outward  manifestations  of 
respect ;  but  the  English  statesmen  were  resolved  to  restore  the  flag  of 
their  country  to  that  supremacy  which  Elizabeth  had  asserted,  but  which 
her  successors  had  suffered  to  pass  away.  The  Dutch  statesmen  on  their 
side  were  equally  determined  in  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Act,  which  went  to  destroy  the  Dutch  carrying  trade.  Whilst  these  diffe- 
rences were  being  agitated,  the  fleets  of  Blake  and  the  Dutch  admiral,  Van 
Tromp,  came  to  a  conflict  on  the  19th  of  May,  1662.  The  Dutchman  had 
come  into  the  Downs,  with  a  fleet  of  forty-two  vessels.  Blake  thought  it 
right  to  look  after  them,  and  appeared  with  twenty-three  ships.  He  fired 
three  signal  guns,  to  summon  Van  Tromp  to  lower  his  flag.  Tromp  paid 
no  regard  to  the  summons,  and  sailed  on.  He  suddenly  turned  round, 
«nd  sent  a  broadside  into  Blake's  flag-ship.  An  engagement  immediately 
took  place  which  lasted  four  hours.  Van  Tromp  lost  one  ship ;  and  when 
morning  dawned  the  gazers  from  the  heights  of  Dover  saw  no  trace  of  a  hostile 
fleet.    War  was  declared  against  the  States-General  on  the  8th  of  July. 

A  year  or  two  before  the  Long  Parliament,  the  commerce  of  England 
•appears  to  have  been  in  a  languid  condition.  The  Civil  War  necessarily 
interfered  with  some  mercantile  operations,  although  the  aggregate 
•exchange  of  the  country  suffered  no  ruinous  interruption.  Under  the 
Commonwealth  there  was  a  revival  of  commercial  enterprise.  The  Navi- 
gation Act,  under  which  no  vessel  could  enter  an  English  port  with  a  cargo 
not  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  a-sltnged, 
•originated  in  that  increasing  commerce  which  was  grown  powerful  enough 
to  contend  with  a  long-established  rivalry.  The  Dutch  trade  was  founded 
upon  many  monopolies  offensive  to  the  English  spirit  of  free  adventure. 
A  bold  struggle  was  to  be  made  for  disputing  their  rival's  possession  of 
the  carrying-trade  of  the  world.  In  every  material  of  naval  warfare  the 
Dutch  were  superior  to  the  English.  Their  ships  were  far  more  numerous ; 
their  commanders  were  more  experienced ;  their  men  better  disciplined. 
Blake,  and  Deane,  and  Popham,  and  other  sea-captains,  were  land-officers. 
The  great  admiral—'1  the  first  that  infused  that  proportion  of  courage  into 
the  seamen,  by  making  them  see  by  experience  what  mighty  things  they 
could  do,  if  they  were  resolved, n — was  made  out  of  an  idle  country- 
gentleman. 

In  June,  1652,  Blake  had  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  five  ships ;  carrying 
nearly  four  thousand  guns.  Van  Tromp  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships. 
Blake*s  first  business  was  to  assert  the  bounds  of  the  English  fishery.  In 
the  seas  of  the  north  of  Scotland  he  dispersed  six  hundred  herring  busses ; 
capturing  or  sinking  twelve  ships  of  war  that  were  protecting  the  fisher- 
men's operations.    Sir  George  Ayscough  ma  defending  the  Channel.    Tan 
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Tromp  came  out  of  the  Tezel  with  seventy-nine  men  of  war  and  ten  fire- 
ships,  to  engage  with  Ayscough's  inferior  squadron.  He  was  becalmed, 
and  unable  to  engage.  •  He  turned  to  the  North  Seas  ;  and  Blake  met  him 
between  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland.  A  tempest  came  on ;  the  Dutch 
vessels  were  scattered  and  much  damaged ;  and  Van  Tromp  returned  to 
Holland,  pursued  by  Blake.  The  Dutch  admiral  resigned  his  command, 
and  was  succeeded  by  De  Ruyter.  This  bold  sailor  came  into  the  Channel 
with  thirty  vessels  ;  and  drove  Ayscongh  into  Plymouth.  De  Ruyter  was 
joined  by  Cornelius  De  Witt ;  and,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty-four  sail,  encoun- 
tered Blake  in  the  Downs.  After  a  severe  engagement  on  the  28th  of 
September,  the  Dutch  were  driven  back  to  their  own  coasts.  Van  Tromp 
was  again  re-instated  in  command ;  and  he  took  the  sea  as  winter  was 
approaching,  with  a  fleet  of  seventy-three  sail.  Blake  had  only  thirty- 
seven  ships  to  meet  the  Dutch  admiral.  But  he  resolved  not  to  shrink 
from  battle.  The  issue  was  a  conflict  off  the  Naze,  which  ended  in  the 
necessity  of  a  retreat,  with  great  loss,  to  the  Thames.  Van  Tromp  sailed 
up  and  down  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast  head,  to  manifest  that 
he  would  sweep  the  seas  of  the  proud  islanders  ;  and  the  States-General 
proclaimed  England  under  a  blockade.  The  parliament  was  not  disheart- 
ened ;  and  they  were  just  to  the  merits  of  their  admiral.  They  sent  him 
again  to  sea  in  February,  1653,  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail,  having  Penn 
and  Lawson  under  his  command.  He  met  the  Dutch  fleet  on  the  18th 
of  February,  between  Portland  Bill  and  Cape  La  Hogue.  It  consisted  of 
seventy-five  men  of  war,  convoying  two  hundred  and  fifty  merchantmen. 
The  battle  lasted  all  day,  without  any  decided  success.  It  was  renewed 
on  the  following  noon.  Van  Tromp  made  all  sail  for  his  own  coasts,  with 
Blake  following  him.  The  same  running  fight  was  maintained  for  two 
more  days,  with  equal  courage  and  obstinacy  on  both  sides.  It  was  not  a 
decisive  victory,  though  the  Dutch  lost  many  ships.  Each  government 
bestowed  rewards  upon  its  brave  captains ;  and  the  English  parliament 
appointed  a  General  Thanksgiving. 

The  large  expenses  of  this  Dutch  war  drove  the  parliament  and  their 
Council  of  State  to  resort  to  very  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures.  The 
Act  of  Amnesty  afforded  some  security  to  the  persons  of  royalists,  but  that 
indemnity  was  not  extended  to  their  property.  Of  many  cavaliers  all  their 
real  and  personal  property  was  confiscated.  Hundreds  of  others  were  re- 
quired to  pay  one-third  of  their  property's  value  within  very  limited  time. 
Cromwell  was  opposed  to  these  proceedings.  The  victorious  general  of  the 
armies  of  the  Commonwealth  had  put  himself  into  the  position  of  the 
leading  reformer  of  the  tyrannies  and  neglects  of  the  rulers  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  question  of  a  new  Representation  went  on  very  slowly  to  a 
solution.  The  nation  began  to  feel  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the 
union  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  an  Assembly  not  nume- 
rous enough  to  be  the  interpreters  of  opinion,  and  too  numerous  for  salutary 
and  consistent  action.  In  February  it  was  determined  that  the  existing 
parliament  should  dissolve  on  the  3rd  of  November  of  that  year.  The 
future  number  of  representatives  was  to  be  four  hundred,  to  be  elected  by 
freeholders  in  counties,  and  owners  or  tenants  in  boroughs.  The  members 
then  sitting  were  to  remain  as  the  representatives  of  the  counties  or 
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boroughs  for  which  they  then  Bat ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  general  com- 
mittee should  pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  the  new  returns.    Against 
the  proposal ' '  for  the  perpetuating  the  same  men  in  parliament,"  aa  Crom- 
well afterwards  described  this  Bill,  he  gave  his  most  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. On  the  19th  of  April,  1653,  there  was  a  great  conference  of  members  ot 
the  House,  and  of  officers  of  the  army,  at  Cromwell's  residence  of  Whitehall. 
It  was  understood  that  the  discussion  was  to  be  renewed  on  Wednesday, 
the  20th.    On  that  day,  the  Lord  General  and  his  officers  were  ready  to 
receive  the  members,  when  news  arrived,  first,  that  the  parliament  was 
sitting,  and  then  that  the  obnoxious  Bill  was  about  to  become  law. 
Cromwell  instantly  went  forth,  followed  by  Lambert  and  several  othet 
officers.    A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  House  ot 
Commons.    The  Lord  General  placed  his  men  in  the  lobby,  and  then 
entered  the  House  alone.     "He  sat  down  and  heard  the  debate  for  some 
time.    Then  calling  to  major-general  Harrison,  who  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  to  come  to  him,  he  told  him,  that  he  judged  the  parliament 
ripe  for  a  dissolution,  and  this  to  be  the  time  of  doing  it"    Harrison  re- 
monstrated, and  Cromwell  remained  quiet  until  "the  question  for  passing 
the  Bill  being  to  be  put,  he  said  again  to  major-general  Harrison,  'This  is 
the  time— I  must  do  it ;'  and  suddenly  standing  up,  made  a  speech,  wherein 
he  loaded  the  parliament  with  the  vilest  reproaches.  .    .    Sir  Peter  Want- 
worth  stood  up  to  answer  him,    .    .    but  as  he  was  going  on,  the  General 
stepped  into  the  midst  of  the  House,  where  continuing  his  distracted  lan- 
guage, he  said,  '  Come,  come,  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating ; '  then 
walking  up  and  down  the  House  like  a  madman,  and  kicking  the  ground 
with  his  feet,  he  cried  out,  '  You  are  no  parliament,  I  say  you  are  no  par- 
liament ;  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  sitting ;  call  them  in,  call  them  in.' 
Whereupon  the  sergeant  attending  the  parliament  opened  the  doors,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  Woraley  with  two  files  of  musketeers   entered   the 
House."    He  commanded  the  mace  to  be  taken  away,  saying,  "What 
shall  we  do  with  this  bauble  ?     Here,   take  it  away."     Major-general 
Harrison  then  handed  the  Speaker  from  the  chair.    Cromwell  "  ordered 
the   guard  to   see   the   House  cleared  of  all  the  members,  and  then 
seized  upon  the  records  that  were  there,  and  at  Mr.  ScobelTs  house. 
After  which  he  went  to  the  clerk,  and  snatching  the  Act  of  Dissolution, 
which  was  ready  to  pass,  out  of  his  hand,  he  put  it  under  his  cloak,  and 
having  commanded  the  doors  to  be  locked  up,  went  away  to  Whitehall."  * 
The  Council  of  State  was  dismissed  the  same  afternoon  by  the  same  strong 
hand.    The  republican  leaders  were  indignant ;  but  they  were  powerless. 
This  great  change  appears  to  have  produced  very  little  public  excitement. 
It  was  followed  by  no  severities  against  those  who  were  known  to  be  most 
hostile  to  the  one  man  who  was  regarded  in  most  things  as  the  real  ruler 
of  England.    Many  rejoiced  at  this  approach  to  an  authority  more  direct, 
less  vacillating  and  less  contentious,  than  the  supreme  government  by  a 
parliament    A  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  thirteen,  was  appointed, — 
nine  military  men  and  four  civilians,  with  Cromwell  as  their  president 

*  Ludlow's  ••  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  455. 
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The  country  remained  in  perfect  tranquillity.  The  government  went  on* 
without  the  slightest  interruption.  Amidst  this  general  submission  to 
what  was  regarded  as  a  probable  blessing  or  an  inevitable  evil,  there  was 
sent  out,  on  the  6th  of  June,  a  summons  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, addressed,  in  Cromwell's  name,  to  each  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  persons. 

Monk  and  Deane  were  cruising,  with  a  portion  of  Hie  English  fleet,  be- 
tween the  North  Foreland  and  Nieuport ;  Blake  was  on  our  northern 
coasts.  Van  Tromp  decided  to  encounter  the  fleet  thus  separated  from 
their  great  admiral.  The  engagement  continued  all  through  the  day  of 
the  2nd  of  June.  Deane  had  been  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  at  the  first 
broadside.  The  action  recommenced  on  the  3rd,  when  Blake  came  to 
Monk's  assistance,  and  broke  through  the  Dutch  line.  Van  Tromp  fought 
with  desperation.  His  ship,  the  Brederode,  was  boarded  by  the  crew  of 
Penn's  flag-ship,  the  James,  after  having  repulsed  Van  Tromp's  boarders. 
The  Dutch  admiral,  resolved  not  to  be  a  prisoner,  threw  a  lighted  match 
into  his  own  powder-magazine.  The  explosion  blew  np  the  deck,  but  he 
himself  escaped,  to  renew  tho  battle  in  a  frigate.  He  at  last  felt  that  ho 
was  beaten ;  retreated  to  his  own  coasts ;  and  left  with  the  triumphant 
English  eleven  vessels  and  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  The 
Council  of  State  ordered  a  thanksgiving  for  the  victory.  Cromwell's  Little 
Parliament  met,  on  the  4th  of  July,  under  prosperous  auspices. 

To  Cromwell's  summons  only  two  had  answered  by  non-attendance. 
Sitting  in  chairs  round  a  table,  the  Lord  General,  surrounded  by  his  officers, 
made  a  speech  to  the  assembly.  After  going  through  a  narrative  of  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
accounting  for  his  participation  in  that  act,  he  explained  that  he  had  called 
them  together  "  to  the  end  we  might  manifest  to  the  world  the  singleness 
of  our  hearts  and  our  integrity  who  did  these  things,  not  to  grasp  at  the 
power  ourselves,  or  keep  it  in  military  hands,  no,  not  for  a  day  ;  but,  as  far 
as  God  enabled  us  with  strength  and  ability,  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
proper  persons  that  might  be  called  from  the  several  parts  of  the  nation. w 
Cromwell  then  proceeded  to  exhort  them  "to  approve  themselves  to  God," 
and  to  "  have  a  care  of  the  whole  flock  I  Love  the  sheep,  love  the  lambs ; 
love  all,  tender  all,  cherish  and  countenance  all,  in  all  things  that  are 
good.  And  if  the  poorest  Christian,  the  most  mistaken  Christian,  shall 
desire  to  live  peaceably  and  quietly  under  you, — 1  say,  if  any  shall  desire 
but  to  lead  a  life  of  godliness  and  honesty,  let  him  be  protected." 

The  constitution  of  Cromwell's  Assembly  was  provisional.  The  supreme 
authority  was  devolved  upon  them  by  an  instrument  signed  by  the  Lord 
General  and  his  officers,  but  they  were  to  engage  not  to  retain  it  beyond  the 
3rd  of  November,  1654 ;  three  months  before  that  time  they  were  to  choose 
their  successors  ;  and  these  were  not  to  sit  longer  than  a  year,  and  then  to 
determine  upon  a  future  constitution  of  government  The  "  Little  Parlia- 
ment" at  once  applied  themselves  to  the  reform  of  the  law ;  the  amendment 
of  the  condition  of  prisoners  for  debt,  and  of  the  poor ;  the  promotion  of 
education,  and  other  objects  of  importance,  such  as  Union  with  Scot- 
land, the  division  of  lands  in  Ireland,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
kingdom.    They  did,  however,  some  things  which  gave  offence  to  two 
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powerful  classes  the  clergy  and  the  lawyer*.  They  abolished  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  they  decreed  by  a  majority  of  two,  that  tithes  should  be 
abolished.  The  more  enthusiastic  of  the  religious  party— those  who  held 
that  "  the  Saints  shall  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  and  keep  it,"— had 
gained  an  ascendancy  in  the  parliament  Cromwell  saw  that  these  men, 
led  by  major-general  Harrison,  were  too  strong  in  their  enthusiasm  to- 
make  a  stable  government  of  the  people  a  practicable  thing.  There  were 
many  of  his  adherents  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  the  men  of  station  and 
property  began  to  regard  Cromwell  as  the  only  power  interposed  between 
order  and  anarchy.  On  the  12th  of  December,  colonel  Sydenham,  rose- 
in  his  place,  and  forthwith  accused  the  majority  of  desiring  to  take  away 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  substitute  a  Mosaic  code ;  of  seeking  to  remove 
a  regularly  appointed  Christian  ministry ;  of  opposing  all  learning  and 
education.  He  proposed  that  they  should  repair  in  a  body  to  the  Lord- 
General,  and  resign  the  trust  that  had  been  committed  to  them.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  sir  Charles  Wosleley.  The  Speaker  suddenly  left 
the  chair,  followed  by  about  forty  members,  and  repaired  to  Whitehall, 
where  they  hastily  wrote  a  paper  resigning  their  authority  into  the  hands 
of  Cromwell.  In  the  course  of  the  next  four  days  it  was  signed  by  eighty 
members,  constituting  a  majority  of  the  whole  House.  On  the  16th  of 
December,  1658,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  inaugurated  "Lord  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland."  The  sovereignty 
was  to  reside  in  the  parliament.  The  Protector  was  not  to  have  the  right 
of  a  negative  on  their  laws.  He  had  a  power  of  making  temporary 
ordinances  until  the  meeting  of  a  parliament.  A  Council  of  State  was  to 
assist  the  Protector  in  the  government 

At  this  period,  in  spite  of  the  Puritan  rigour  occasionally  breaking  out, 
the  nation  was  gradually  resuming  the  habits,  if  not  wholly  of  merry 
England,  of  stirring  and  well-employed  England.  We  see  the  stir  of 
inventive  genius  ;  and  we  may  trace  the  beginnings  of  that  experimental 
philosophy  which  was  to  put  England  at  the  head  of  all  industrious  nations. 
Agriculture  felt  the  influence  of  the  general  movement  of  the  national 
mind.  The  forfeitures  of  property,  so  calamitous  to  individuals,  had 
thrown  extensive  estates  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  who  cultiva- 
ted them  to  greater  profit  than  their  hereditary  proprietors. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Oct  of  his  own  courage,  sagacity,  and  abiding  sense  that  his  destiny  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  supreme  directing  Power,  had  a  great  ruler  been  made— one, 
says  Milton,  who  "  alone  remained  to  conduct  the  government  and  to  save 
the  country."  Oliver  Cromwell  did  many  things  that  are  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  just  freedom  under  an  established  rule  ;  but  in  his  own  mani- 
festations of  arbitrary  power  he  was  ever  striving  to  establish  a  system  of 
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constitutional  liberty.  The  acceptance  by  Cromwell  of  the  office  of  Pro- 
tector immediately  gave  a  personal  character  to  the  controversy  which 
before  was  general.  From  that  moment  he  was  surrounded  with  conspira- 
tors of  every  degree.  The  doctrine  of  assassination  was  openly  preached 
by  the  royalists  abroad.  From  Paris,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1654,  came 
out  a  Proclamation  in  the  name  of  Charles  II.,  promising  all  sorts  of 
rewards  to  "whosoever,  whether  soldier  or  other,  who  shall  be  instru- 
mental in  bo  signal  a  piece  of  service  "as"  catting  so  detestable  a  villain 
from  the  face  of  the  earth."  This  incentive  to  assassination  was  extensively 
circulated,  openly  abroad,  secretly  in  England ;  and  it  produced  its  natural 
effect.  On  the  20th  of  May,  the  Protector's  guards  were  to  be  attacked  on 
the  road  to  Hampton  Court  by  thirty  stout  men,  and  then  and  there  was 
the  deed  to  be  done.  But  the  Protector  escaped  the  ambuscade ;  for  five 
of  the  royalist  projectors  of  the  plot  were  arrested  in  their  beds  a  few  hours 
before  its  intended  accomplishment.  Forty  persons  were  subjected  to 
examination  as  confederates  with  colonel  John  Gerard,  Peter  Vowell,  a 
schoolmaster,  and  Somerset  Fox.  These  three  were  tried  before  a  High 
Court  of  Justice.  Fox  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  pardoned.  The  other  two 
were  executed.  Of  their  guilt  the  evidence  is  sufficiently  clear  ;  and  it  is 
equally  manifest  that  the  plan  had  been  communicated  to  prince  Rupert  at 
Paris.  Hyde  protested,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  Nicholas,  that  of  the 
"  whole  matter  the  king  knows  no  more  than  you  do."  It  is  indisputable 
that  an  envoy  of  the  French  king,  de  Baas,  had  employed  the  name  of 
Mazarin  to  encourage  this  scheme  of  murder.  Cromwell  sent  M.  de  Baas 
back  to  his  own  Court,  imputing  blame  to  him  alone.  He  did  not  wish  to 
interrupt  in  any  way  the  negotiations  now  pending  with  France  ;  and  was 
satisfied  with  having  made  known  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  France, 
out  of  whose  bosom  the  assassins  came,  the  vigilance  of  his  own  police. 

Whilst  France  and  Spain  were  each  employing  all  the  resources  of  their 
diplomacy  to  secure  the  alliance  of  England,  Cromwell,  after  tedious  nego- 
tiations, had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  United  Provinces.  The  naval 
power  of  the  Dutch  had  been  finally  broken  by  the  victory  of  Blake,  in 
July,  1658,  when  Van  Tromp  was  himself  killed  by  a  musket-balL  The  con- 
ditions of  peace  which  Cromwell  exacted  were  moderate.  In  the  treaty  with 
Holland,  which  was  signed  on  the  5th  of  April,  1654,  were  comprehended 
Denmark,  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  and  the  Swiss  Protestant  Cantons.  A 
treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  Sweden  was  concluded  in  the  same 
month.  Cromwell  demanded  of  Spain  that  the'  navigation  of  the  West 
Indies  should  be  free ;  and  that  Englishmen  in  Spain  should  be  protected 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  against  the  interference  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  said  that  such  a  demand  was  to  ask  for  the  two 
eyes  of  his  master.  From  France  he  required  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts ; 
and,  in  a  nobler  spirit,  liberty  and  security  for  the  French  Protestants.  No 
treaty  with  France  was  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  Protectorate,  and 
no  hostilities  were  offered  to  Spain  ;  but  it  became  manifest  that  the  dispo- 
sition of  Cromwell  was  in  favour  of  the  alliance  with  France,  in  preference 
to  that  with  Spain.  With  Portugal  he  concluded  a  commercial  treaty ; 
on  the  same  day,  Don  Pantaleon  de  Sa,  the  brother  of  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  two  Englishmen. 
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The  first  parliament  of  the  Protectorate  was  to  include  representatives  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  Of  four  hundred  for  England  and  Wales,  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  were  to  be  returned  by  counties,  and  a  hundred  and  forty- nine 
by  cities  and  boroughs.  Scotland,  which  had  been  declared  united  to 
England  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  12th  of  April,  was  to  send  thirty  members ; 
Ireland  was  to  send  also  thirty  members.  The  right  of  Toting  for  repre- 
sentatives was  in  those  who  possessed  real  or  personal  property  to  the 
value  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Roman  Catholics,  and  those  who  had  been 
in  arms  against  the  parliament  during  the  Civil  Wars,  were  excluded  from 
voting,  or  from  being  returned  as  members.  On  the  4th  of  September  the 
Parliament  was  opened  with  almost  regal  pomp.  The  Protector  had  a  very 
difficult  assembly  to  address.  His  own  council  had  been  elected,  with  one 
exception.  Some  of  the  republican  leaders  were  again  returned.  A  largo 
body  of  the  Presbyterians  were  also  members.  There  was  a  peculiar  signi- 
ficance in  the  Protector's  words  when  he  said  that  the  great  end  of  their 
meeting  was  "Healing  and  Settling."  Cromwell  enumerated  what  had 
been  done  in  the  way  of  ordinances  dnring  the  last  nine  months.  The  ad- 
ministration of  finance  had  been  regulated ;  the  hardships  of  prisoners  for 
debt  had  been  lessened ;  prison  discipline  had  been  reformed  ;  highways 
had  been  improved.  On  more  important  points : — Commissioners  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  Reform  of  the  Law.  "  In  the  meanwhile  there 
hath  been  care  taken  to  put  the  administration  of  the  Laws  into  the  hands 
of  just  men  ;  men  of  the  most  known  integrity  and  ability.  The  Chancery 
hath  been  reformed,  I  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  good  men."  A  Com- 
mission had  also  been  appointed  for  the  trial  of  public!  preachers ;  and 
another  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  o£  and  eject  from  their  livings  if  neces- 
sary, " scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient"  ministers.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  Commissions  should  not  have  been  in  many  cases  arbitrary,  per- 
haps prejudiced  and  unjust;  but  they  were  the  necessary  results  of  an 
endeavour  to  remedy  the  evils  which  had  been  produced  by  the  total  sus- 
pension of  an  authorised  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

The  Parliament  had  ample  powers  under  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment The  authority  of  the  Protector  was  great,  but  with  very  stringent 
limitations.  Nevertheless,  the  very  first  occupation  of  the  representatives 
was  to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  House  should 
approve  of  the  system  of  government  by  a  Parliament  and  a  single  Person. 
For  three  days  this  elementary  question  had  been  debated ;  and  the  House 
then  resolved  to  go  into  committee  to  deliberate  still  further  upon  the 
fundamental  proposition.  On  the  morning  when  the  coxnmitteo  was  to 
meet,  the  doors  of  the  parliament  were  found  closed.  The  members  were 
directed  to  meet  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  to  which  the  Protector  came 
with  his  guards ;  and  took  his  seat  in  a  chair  of  state.  He  then  spoke  for 
an  hour  and  a-half  to  the  bare-headed  assembly,  with  an  earnestness  to 
which  a  feeling  of  wounded  pride  gave  unwonted  emphasis.  He  main- 
tained that  the  people,  in  the  expression  of  their  voices  by  grand  juries, 
by  addresses  from  counties  and  cities,  were  his  witnesses  of  approbation  to 
the  place  he  filled.  But  the  climax  of  his  speech  was  that  they,  the 
members  of  parliament,  were  his  last  witnesses.  They  came  there  by  his 
writs  directed  to  the  sheriffs.    The  writ  of  return  was  signed  with  proviso 
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"  that  the  person  so  chosen  should  not  hare  power  to  alter  the  government 
as  now  settled  in  one  single  Person  and  a  Parliament."  In  conclusion, 
Cromwell  announced  that  the  members  would  not  now  be  admitted  to  the 
House  without  first  signing  at  the  lobby-door  a  pledge  not  to  propose, 
or  give  consent,  to  alter  the  government  thus  settled  with  the  general 
approbation.  Many  members  signed  at  once.  Three  hundred  had  signed 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  But  the  republican  leaders  refused  to  give 
any  pledge  ;  and  the  parliament  was  thus  reduced  to  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  returned.  For  three  months  the  first  free  parlia- 
ment, although  the  recusant  members  had  retired  to  their  homes,  made 
small  progress  in  "  settling."  From  the  21st  of  September  till  the  20th 
of  January,  the  Instrument  of  Government  was  in  a  constant  course  of 
amendments  and  additions.  The  legislative  power  of  the  parliament  was 
absolute  ;  for  if  the  Protector  did  not  give  his  consent  to  any  Bill  within 
twenty  days  of  its  passing,  it  became  law  without  his  consent.  And  yet 
the  assembly  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  its  legislative  sanction  to  the 
necessary  reforms  which  had  been  proposed,  and  partly  effected,  by  Crom- 
well and  his  council.  They  triumphed  over  Cromwell's  supposed  ambi- 
tion in  deciding  that  the  Protectorate  should  be  elective,  and  not  hereditary. 
They  outraged  his  principles  of  toleration,  which  had  been  recognised  in 
the  Instrument  of  Government,  by  appointing  a  committee  to  define  what 
was  "  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  to  settle  what  were  "  damnable 
heresies."  They  went  farther,  and  ordered  that  several  heretics  should  be 
imprisoned.  The  supplies  were  voted  as  tardily  as  if  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  country  had  been  conducted  with  dishonour  instead  of  a  dignity  which 
all  nations  bowed  before.  The  parliament  was  to  sit  five  months.  Five 
calendar  months  would  have  expired  on  the  3rd  of  February.  Five  lunar 
months  expired  on  the  22nd  of  January.  On  that  day  the  Protector  sum- 
moned the  House  to  attend  him  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  He  told  them, 
"  Dissettlement  and  division,  discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  together  with 
real'dangers  to  the  whole,  have  been  more  multiplied  within  these  five 
months  of  your  sitting  than  in  some  years  before.  Foundations  have  also 
been  laid  for  the  future  renewing  of  the  troubles  of  these  nations  by  all 
the  enemies  of  them  abroad  and  at  home."  And  so,  concluded  Oliver, 
Protector,  "  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  for  the  profit  of 
these  nations,  nor  for  common  and  public  good,  for  you  to  continue  hen 
any  longer."    The  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

England  was  very  unquiet  in  this  spring  of  1655.  Charles  the  Second, 
who,  after  some  wandering,  had  settled  himself  at  Cologne,  had  gone 
with  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  to  Middleburg,  that  he  might  be  ready  for  a 
landing  in  England.  Wilmot,  now  earl  of  Rochester,  was  in  London, 
organising  a  general  insurrection.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
11th  of  March,  a  party  of  two  hundred  horsemen,  headed  by  Sir  Joseph 
Wagstaff,  rode  into  the  streets  of  Salisbury,  where  the  assizes  were  being 
held.  Their  first  operation  was  to  seize  the  sheriff  and  the  two  judges, 
and  to  break  open  the  gaols.  '  *  When  the  judges  were  brought  out  in  their 
robes,  and  humbly  produced  their  commissions,  and  the  sheriff  likewise, 
Wagstaff  resolved,  after  he  had  caused  the  king  to  be  proclaimed,  to  cause 
them  all  three  to  be  hanged."    At  the  instance  of  a  country  gentleman, 
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John  Penruddock,  the  judges  were  dismissed,  their  coinmissions  being 
taken  from  them  ;  bat  the  sheriff  was  to  be  hanged,  because  he  refused  to 
proclaim  the  king.  This  likewise  was  resisted ;  though  very  many  of  the 
gentlemen  were  much  scandalised  at  the  tender-heartedness.  No  one 
stirred  to  help  these  valiant  supporters  of  the  true  monarchy  and  its  attri- 
butes. In  a  few  hours  they  left  Salisbury,  and  carrying  the  sheriff  with 
them,  went  forwards  into  Hampshire  and  Devonshire.  There  were  none 
to  join  them,  and  a  single  troop  of  Cromwell's  horse,  being  by  chance  in 
the  country,  dispersed  them,  almost  without  a  blow,  three  days  afterwards. 
Some  of  the  leaders,  and  about  fifty  of  their  followers,  were  taken  prisoners. 
Wagstaff  escaped  to  France.  Penruddock  and  another  were  tried  at  Exeter, 
and  beheaded ;  a  few  others  were  hanged ;  the  larger  number  were  trans- 
ported to  Barbadoes.  In  the  north,  Wilmot  had  gone  to  take  the  command 
of  the  insurrectionary  army.  That  army  never  extended  beyond  a  few 
rash  partisans.     Wilmot  got  back  to  his  master,  out  of  heart. 

The  period  at  which  Cromwell's  despotism  put  on  its  most  rigid  form  was 
in  the  year  that  followed  the  dismissal  of  the  parliament  at  the  beginning 
of  1655.  He  was  loft  without  a  legal  revenue,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
civil  and  military  powers  of  the  government.  In  his  fiscal  measures 
the  most  invidious  was  the  imposition  of  an  especial  tax  upon  a  limited 
number  of  royalists.  To  assess  and  collect  this  tax  it  was  necessary  to 
call  forth  some  new  instruments.  The  Protector  divided  the  country  into 
ten  districts,  each  under  the  authority  of  a  Major-General,  who  had  various 
large  powers,  and  who  had  especially  under  his  command  the  militia  of  the 
counties.  There  was  no  resistance  to  the  acts  of  the  Major-Generals,  and 
their  commissioners,  and  there  was  no  large  amount  of  murmuring. 
At  this  period  the  government  of  the  Protector  was  more  than  usually 
harsh  towards  the  Catholics  and  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
plots  against  the  Commonwealth  were  generally  mixed  up  with  the  intrigues 
of  papists,  and  the  harshness  towards  them  was  the  practical  continuance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  severe  penal  laws.  The  Episcopalians  were  harassed  at  the 
instance  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  spite  of  Cromwell's  own  ardent  desire  for 
toleration.  But  with  the  great  Puritan  body,  and  the  various  sectaries  that 
sprang  from  them,  he  was  determined  to  keep  their  animosities  under  the 
control  of  an  equal  justice.  The  Quakers,  who  were  hunted  and  persecuted 
by  every  other  sect,  found  a  friend  in  Cromwell.  This  toleration  made 
the  Protector  many  enemies. 

In  the  spring  of  1655  two  armaments  were  fitted  out  at  Portsmouth. 
Their  destination  was  unknown.  Whilst  France  and  Spain  were  each 
under  apprehensions,  Blake's  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships  appeared  before 
Leghorn,  and  the  admiral  demanded  from  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
redress  for  the  owners  of  three  merchant  vessels,  which  had  been  captured 
by  prince  Rupert  in  1650,  and  sold  in  Tuscan  ports  and  in  the  Papal 
States.  The  grand  duke  and  the  pope  paid  the  indemnity.  Blake  then 
presented  himself  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  demand  the  release  of  Christian 
captives  from  the  Barbery  States.  His  terms  were  complied  with  at 
Algiers  and  Tripoli.  At  Tunis,  the  Dey  pointed  to  his  fortresses,  and  told 
the  English  to  do  their  worst  Blake  battered  the  Tunisian  works,  and 
burnt  the  piratical  fleet  in  the  harbour.    The  other  fleet  under  V enables 
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Mid  Ponn  had  gone  for  the  West  Indies,  On  tie  14th  ol  April  it  was 
before  Hi*paniola.  There  was  no  attempt  at  once  to  take  St.  Domingo ; 
and  the  whole  force,  having  landed,  fell  into  ambuscades,  and  were  even- 
tually driven  back  to  their  ships.  The  commanders,  who  bad  lost  every- 
thing by  thoir  disputes  and  feeble  arrangements,  sailed  away,  and  pos- 
Kossod  themselves  of  Jamaica.  The  valne  of  this  conquest  was  then  little 
estimated ;  and  Cromwell  sent  Penn  and  Yenables  to  tike  Tower  when  thev 
oaroe  home  with  the  tale  of  their  disasters.  They  were  not  long  in  con- 
tinement,  however.  The  Protector  soon  saw  that  Jamaica  gave  England  a 
solid  footing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  a  most  important  acquisition. 

For  many  centuries  thore  had  dwelt  in  three  small  valleys  of  Piedmont 
a  race  known  as  tho  Yaudois,  or  Yaldenses — the  people  of  the  valleys— 
who  faun  the  earliest  times  had  kept  separate  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  were  proscribed,  first  by  France  and  then  by  Savoy ;  and  then  some- 
times tolerated,  and  sometimes  molested.     In  1655  the  government  of  the 
yowq?  duke  Charles  Emmanuel  II.,   having  been  irritated  by  tumults 
h*twv*n  some  Yaudois  of  one  of  the  valleys  and  a  convent  of  Capuchins, 
allc^t  that  those  who  had  been  tolerated  in  their  religion  within  certain 
diMitcts*  prescribed  by  edicts,  had  settled  upon  lands  beyond  their  proper 
fcvuHvtarfcvt.     All  the  Yaudois  families  inhabiting  eight  communes  in  the 
to*vr  part  of  the  valley  of  tho  Pelice,  were  commanded  to  abandon  their 
hokU  and  houses  :  to  sell  their  property  within  twenty  days ;  or  to  become 
ttauau  Catholics     This  command  was  resisted  ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy 
xct't  the  marquis  of  Pianezza  to  enforce  the  manifesto.     The  Yaudois 
d**cr**l  their  villages  and  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains.    There  were 
j#xvr»  vNMftt*«te  between  the  troops  and  the  suffering  people ;  in  which 
ivmmuI  cntdtw*  were  committed  by  the  Piedmontese  soldiers,  and  by 
Hiwvuvinr  In^h  and  French  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.    The 
t*»xt.t»t  *k*t  Crosawvll  heard  of  these  harsh  measures,  he  wrote  to  the 
K^V  t>h  rv«ytvlv»t  in  Switzerland  to  advise  the  persecuted  people  to  appeal 
tv  £*itv*H>i      fa*  news  of  the  massacre  arrived  before  any  request  was 
xkvW  vr  $ttv\\Hir     Th*  Protector  immediately  called  upon  all  the  Protes- 
*•-;  wt'\x«  \\r  a$Nr»^tKV  in  demanding  justice  for  the  Yaudois.     A  col- 
\w  a^»  t^rvHi^VHit  t^Und  was  made  for  these  poor  people,  and  Cromwell 
Y^c:v  <hw  tw*  t^H»aad  pounds.     He  sent  an  envoy  extraordinary  to 
Umux  MY   **4  Kv  th*  dwk*  of  Savoy,  with  letters  of  remonstrance,  France 
*.**  >mv«*4  *4\n^*  t»  vv*vv>i*  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  England ; 
^  v>nsm«vC:  Uvv'***^  that  he  would  not  sign  it  till  the  French  Court  had 
wwu.wt   kv*«  ;V»  IVviaacvvuhM*  government  the  restoration  of  the  Yaudois 
v>  >  V  .v  w»vNK'i*v  ^N«v>*k     TV*  French  minister  at  Turin  now  insisted  on 
v,  >*  *nv\« ,v  lwctVdtfcrtiw  which  should  restore  the  Yaudois  to  their  civil 
««x.   •N.,vtvs«<i  .  >vtt**s  a*  %rf  oM.    The  business  was  hastily  concluded 
S     v   >xvxtv&  a^»«^  and  sosne  harsh  conditions  were  connected  with 
i,u\  w,    Lit^a^   »tafe  atfaixt  caused  the  interference  of  the  Protector 

Vt  s^  v-w  Cw***vi'  eadeavvured  to  give  the  Jews  liberty  to  settle 
v  *»  u  V.A.u-,xt,  *.**  i^w*  httadred  and  sixty-five  years  of  banishment 
fc«.«  W  .i.vm  J\*im*»  >v>*M  the  cry  of  Christianity  in  danger,  and  the  old 
si**v.u  ^g*.i*.v*  »&*  wywvrw  wa*  mired,  especially  in  the  city,  where  the 
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merchants  were  jealous  of  the  wealth  of  the  Hebrews.  The  Protector, 
seeing  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  agreement  upon  this  question,  sought  for 
no  legal  sanction  to  their  settling  here,  but  raised  no  objection  to  a  Portu- 
guese synagogue  being  opened  in  1656. 

The  alliance  with  France,  and  the  war  with  Spain,  gave  occasion  to  new 
movements  of  royalists,  and  new  combinations  of  republicans.  Charles 
the  Second  was  living  in  dissolute  poverty  at  Cologne,  caring  little  for 
state  concerns  ;  but  he  was  a  little  roused  when  the  war  with  Spain  induced 
him  to  believe  that  he  might  obtain  some  assistance  against  their  common 
enemy.  In  April,  1656,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Philip 
IV.,  by  which  the  Spanish  monarch  promised  Charles  a  pension  and  an 
army,  and  Charles  engaged  that  with  the  aid  of  the  Irish  serving  in  France 
he  would  make  a  landing  in  England.  Colonel  Sexby,  a  furious  republican, 
now  joined  the  councils  of  Charles  and  the  Spanish  ministers. 

Cromwell,  in  July,  had  issued  writs  for  a  new  parliament.     He  was  now 
placed  in  an  attitude  of  more  determined  hostility  against  the  republican 
party,  by  two  exciting  pamphlets  published  by  sir  Harry  Vane,  which  pro- 
posed "  a  new  form  of  government,  plainly  laying  aside  thereby  that  which 
now  is."    The  elections  were  fiercely  contested,  amidst  many  popular 
tumults.    The  government  had  secured  a  majority,  but  many  of  its  declared 
opponents  were  elected.    Cromwell  and  his  council  tried  to  persuade  Vane, 
Harrison,  and  other  opponents,  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  commit  any  act 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  government.     They  refused  ;  and  were  imprisoned. 
The  Parliament  assembled  on  the  17th  of  September.     The  Protector 
spoke  at  great  length.     He  dwelt  on  their  past  and  present  dangers,  abroad 
and  at  home.     The  present  great   danger,   he  considered,  was  from  a 
"generation  of  men  who  cry  up  nothing  but  righteousness  and  justice 
and  liberty  ;  and  these  are  divided  into  several  sects  and  sorts  of  men. 
They  are  known  to  shake  hands  with — I  should  be  loath  to  say  with 
cavaliers— but  with  all  the  scum  and  dirt  of  this  nation."     He  then 
proceeded  to  remedies.     He  called  for  reformation  of  manners.      "  We 
would  keep  up  Nobility  and  Gentry;   and  the  way  to  keep  them  up 
is,  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  patronisers  or  countenancers  of  debauchery 
and  disorders."    He  called  again  for  the  Reform  of  the  Law.     The  strong 
declamation  of  the    Protector  against  men  who   cry  up  nothing  but 
righteousness  and  justice  and  liberty  seemed  to  point  at  some  extra- 
ordinary course  with  this  parliament.     About  three  hundred  members  had 
received  a  certificate  in  the  following  form:  "These  are  to  certify  that 

is  returned   by  indenture  one  of  the  knights  [or   burgesses]  to 

serve  in  this  present  parliament  for  the  county  [city  or  borough]  of 

-,   and  approved  by  his  Highness's  Council."    A  hundred  and  two 

members  who  had  received  no  certificate  were  prevented  entering  the 
House.  The  formal  letter  of  the  Constitution  had  been  adhered  to ;  its 
application  was  a  bold  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The  excluded  mem- 
bers protested  against  this  total  infraction  of  the  conditions  of  a  free 
parliament.  The  public  indignation  was  great  and  general ;  but  a  national 
success  came  opportunely  to  qualify  it.  A  squadron  of  Blake's  fleet  off 
Oadix  had  captured  two  Spanish  galleons  returning  home  with  tho  treasures 
of  the  Indies.     The  treasury  was  replenished.     The  parliament  beca^ 
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tranquillised.  Cromwell  felt  that  he  could  relax  in  some  measures  of 
repression,  and  the  Major-Generals  were  abolished.  Acts  were  now  passed 
for  the  security  of  the  Protector's  person ;  and  for  disannulling  the  title  to 
the  Crown  of  Charles  Stuart  and  his  descendants.  It  was  even  popularly 
considered  to  be  probable  and  desirable  that  the  Prr  fcector  should  assume  a 
higher  title,  and  with  the  powers  of  a  king  should  receive  the  name. 
Four  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  the  expenses  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  which  was  declared  to  be  just  and  necessary.  The  ordinances 
which  the  Protector  had  issued  were  for  the  most  part  confirmed,  and  his 
appointments  to  judicial  offices  were  approved. 

r  Amongst  the  new  sect  of  Quakers  was  James  Nayler,  who,  in  his  frantic 
enthusiasm,  had  proclaimed  that  the  Redeemer  was  incarnate  in  his  person ; 
and  he  had  moreover  given  a  great  public  scandal  in  going  about  in  a  state 
of  nudity.  The  quaker  was  arrested  at  Bristol ;  and  brought  up  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  were  ten  days  of  wearisome  debate, 
in  which  it  was  maintained  that  the  House  possessed  the  right  of  life  and 
death.  The  madman  was  finally  condemned  to  be  put  in  the  pillory,  to 
have  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  and  to  be  whipped  through 
the  streets.  Cromwell  saw  that  this  assumption  of  judicial  power  was 
incompatible  with  the  due  course  of  justice.  He  addressed  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  the  Speaker,  desiring  "that  the  House  will  let  us  know 
the  grounds  and  reasons  whereupon  they  have  proceeded."  Part  of 
Nayler 's  sentence  had  been  inflicted  when  this  letter  was  received.  The 
House  immediately  rejected  a  proposition  for  deferring  the  completion  of 
the  punishment.  The  people  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  in  a 
due  balance  of  the  executive  and  legislative  functions  they  must  look  for 
safety. 

Charles  the  Second  was  residing  at  Bruges  at  the  beginning  of  1657. 
He  had  obtained  money  from  Spain,  with  which  he  was  making  some  show 
of  preparation  for  an  expedition  to  England.  Colonel  Sexby  had  been  in 
England,  and  was  again  with  the  king.  He  had  left  a  trusty  agent,  Miles 
Sindercomb,  behind  him,  charged  with  a  certain  service,  to  be  well  rewarded. 
Sindercomb  hired  a  house  at  Hammersmith,  and  provided  deadly  com- 
bustibles of  a  sort  to  blow  the  Protector  and  his  carriage  into  atoms  as  he 
took  his  Saturday  ride  to  Hampton  Court  He  arranged,  moreover,  to  fire 
Whitehall,  and  have  a  safe  blow  at  the  Protector  in  the  confusion.  On  the 
night  of  the  8th  of  January,  the  sentinel  at  the  palace  found  a  basket  of 
wildfire,  and  a  slow  match  gradually  burning  onwards  to  explode  it.  A  life- 
guardsman  came  before  the  Council,  and  proclaimed  that  Miles  Sindercomb 
was  the  man  who  had  made  these  midnight  arrangements.  Sindercomb  was 
taken,  was  tried,  and  convicted  by  a  jury  in  the  King's  Bench:  the  day  of 
execution  was  fixed ;  but  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  his  sister  having 
conveyed  poison  to  him.  The  Parliament  went  in  a  body  to  congratulate 
the  Protector  on  his  escape.  A  Thanksgiving-day  followed.  When  the 
congratulatory  address  was  passed  in  the  House,  Mr.  Ashe,  a  member  of 
no  great  mark,  moved  that  it  be  added,  that  his  Highness  would  be  pleased 
to  take  upon  him  the  government  according  to  the  ancient  constitution. 
Great  was  the  clamour,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  But  on  the  23rd 
of  February,  alderman  Pack  requested  leave  to  read  a  paper  "called  a 
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Remonstrance,  desiring  my  Lord  Protector  to  assume  kingly  power,  and 
to  call  future  parliaments,  consisting  of  two  Houses."  The  question  was 
debated  through  the  whole  of  March ;  and  it  was  at  last  carried  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-one.  On  the  31st  of  March,  the  House  proceeded  to 
Whitehall,  to  present  the  document,  comprising  eighteen  articles,  which 
they  now  called  "  Petition  and  Advice."  Cromwell's  reply  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  asked  time  for  consideration.  Three  days  after  he  requested 
that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  receive  his  answer.  He  spoke 
briefly,  and  with  a  tone  somewhat  different  to  his  usual  decision.  His 
conclusion  was : — "  I  must  say  I  have  been  able  to  attain  no  farther  than 
this,  that  seeing  the  way  is  hedged  up  so  as  it  is  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
accept  the  things  offered  unless  I  accept  all,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
it  my  duty  to  God  and  you  to  undertake  the  charge  under  that  Title." 
The  deputation  returned  to  the  House,  and  reported  the  reluctant  nega- 
tive of  his  Highness.  On  the  8th  of  April  the  House  declared  in  a  body 
that  they  adhered  to  the  Petition,  and  again  desired  the  Protector's  assent 
thereto.  He  still  hesitated.  The  next  day  London  was  in  a  tumult,  in 
consequence  of  the  proclamation  on  Mile-end  Green  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy. 
This  attempt -to  put  down  all  carnal  sovereignties  was  quickly  settled  by  a 
troop  of  horse.  For  many  days  a  committee  of  ninety-nine  debated  the 
question  of  real  kingship  with  the  Protector  at  Whitehall  In  another 
week  there  was  another  conference.  The  same  reluctance  to  accept ;  the 
same  unwillingness  to  offend  by  a  refusal.  His  Highness  and  the  com- 
mittee then  went  into  discussion  of  the  other  articles  of  the  Petition,  to 
which  the  Protector  had  offered  a  paper  of  amendments.  The  Parliament 
adopted  most  of  the  amendments ;  and,  at  last,  again  attended  my  Lord 
Protector  in  a  body,  to  receive  his  final  answer  upon  the  great  question. 
There  was  no  mistaking  his  meaning  now :  "  I  think  the  Act  of  Govern- 
ment doth  consist  of  very  excellent  parts,  in  all  but  that  one  thing  of  the 
Title  to  me  ....  I  am  persuaded  to  return  this  answer  to  you,  that  I 
cannot  undertake  this  government  with  the  Title  of  King."  The  other 
parts  of  the  Instrument  of  Government  were  adopted,  the  term  Protector 
being  substituted  for  that  of  King.  Whitelocke  says  that  the  Protector 
was  moved  to  this  final  decision  "by  solicitation  of  the  Commonwealth's 
men,  and  many  officers  of  the  army." 

In  the  early  summer  of  1657  came  the  news  of  a  great  victory  by  Blake 
over  the  Spanish  navy  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  the  great  admiral  attacked  the 
Spaniards  in  their  own  harbour,  under  the  fire  of  tremendous  batteries, 
and  burnt  their  entire  fleet.  The  noble  sailor  was  returning  to  England, 
when  he  died  on  board  his  ship  within  sight  of  Plymouth.  Then,  six 
thousand  English  troops  landed  in  May  near  Boulogne,  and  a  fleet  was 
cruising  off  that  coast— an  army  and  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  the  French 
in  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  power  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  coming  to  a  close.  But  first,  on  the  26th 
of  June,  there  was  a  gorgeous  assembly  in  Westminster  Hall  to  inaugu- 
rate, under  the  new  Instrument  of  Government,  him  who,  without  the 
title  of  king,  was  to  be  clothed  with  regal  honours  and  powers.  The 
second  session  of  parliament,  which  was  to  assemble  in  January,  was  to 
be  of  a  different  composition  from  that  of  the  first  session.    The  excluded 
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members  were  to  be  admitted.  There  was  to  be  a  "Second  House." 
Cromwell  had  now  strengthened  his  influence  with  the  old  nobility  to  sen© 
extent  Lord  Falconbridge  had  married  his  daughter  Mary ;  and  Robert 
Rich,  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  had  married  his  daughter  Frances. 
But  of  the  members  of  the  old  House  of  Lords  only  seven  accepted  the 
Protector's  writ  of  summons,  and  only  one  of  these  seven  took  his  seat 
Cromwell  filled  up  the  number  of  sixty-three  with  great  civil  officers, 
generals,  and  some  eminent  country  gentlemen  and  citizens.  By  this 
means  forty  members  took  their  seats  as  quasi-lords,  who  would  otherwise 
most  probably  have  been  in  the  Commons,  and  have  given  their  support 
to  the  existing  authority.  The  members  who  had  been  excluded  in  the 
first  session  were  now  ready  for  a  vigorous  opposition.  On  the  20th  of 
January  the  Parliament  met.  His  Highness  was  now  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Commons  were  duly  summoned  thither  by  Black  Rod,  as  of 
old.  Upon  their  return,  they  went  at  once  upon  heady  debate — day  by 
day — as  to  what  the  new  House  should  be  called.  Five  days  after  the 
opening  of  the  session,  Cromwell  summoned  the  Parliament  to  the  Ban- 
queting House,  and  addressed  the  members  in  a  mauly  speech,  exhorting 
them  to  unanimity.  His  appeal  was  in  vain.  The  discontented  were 
powerful  in  the  Commons.  No  real  business  could  proceed  whilst  the 
question  of  "the  other  House"  was  daily  debated.  The  Commons  were 
again  summoned  by  the  Black  Rod,  and,  after  an  angry  speech,  the  Pro- 
tector dissolved  the  Parliament  Cromwell  then  summoned  his  officers  to 
Whitehall,  and  asked  if  they  were  willing,  with  him,  to  maintain  the 
Instrument  of  Government  Most  answered  they  would  live  and  die  with 
him.  A  few  looked  gloomy,  and  were  silent.  In  a  day  or  two  he  removed 
suspected  officers  from  the  army.  Lambert  encouraged  the  disaffected 
soldiers,  who  desired  to  set  him  up  in  Cromwell's  place.  Some  of  these 
men  conspired  against  the  Protector's  life,  but  the  plot  was  frustrated  by 
Colonel  Hutchinson.  Another  conspiracy  of  wild  apprentices  and  other 
rash  persons,  who  proposed  to  fire  houses,  and  do  a  considerable  amount 
of  slaughter,  was  settled  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  came  out 
with  five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  apprentices  got  within  their  masters' 
houses  as  fast  as  possible.  The  ringleaders  of  this  intended  insurrection 
wore  seized  at  "the  Mermaid  in  Cheapside."  Others  were  arrested  in  the 
country.  A  High  Court  of  Justice,  appointed  by  Act  of  the  last  pr  rlia- 
ment,  was  summoned  for  trial  of  the  conspirators.  Fifteen  were  arraigned ; 
amongst  whom  were  sir  Henry  Slingsby,  and  Dr.  Hewit,  an  episcopal 
divine.  These  two  were  condemned  and  executed  ;  although  the  highest 
interest  was  made  to  save  their  lives.  Six  of  the  insurrectionists  were 
also  condemned,  of  which  number  three  suffered.  There  were  no  more 
insurrections  during  the  life  of  Cromwell. 

The  English  troops  who  landed  at  Boulogne  in  May,  were  employed  by 
France  in  securing  fortresses  in  the  intorior,  instead  of  in  combined  opera- 
tions against  Gravelines,  and  Mardike,  and  Dunkirk,  on  the  coast,  as 
stipulated  by  treaty.  Cromwell  ordered  hiB  ambassador  to  Bee  that  the 
treaty  was  carried  out,  or  send  t  the  English  troops  home.  Mazarin  was 
not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  Protector,  and  so  Mardike  was  besieged, 
and  delivered  provisionally  to  the  English  general.     The  next  spring, 
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amidst  all  bis  home  distractions,  Cromwell  renewed  the  treaty  of  offensive 
alliance  with  Franco,  and  sent  more  troops.  On  the  25th  of  May  Dunkirk 
was  invested  by  the  allied  French  and  English  army.  Turenne  was  the 
commander.  The  town  was  defended  by  the  marqnis  of  Leyden.  Don 
John  of  Austria  marched  from  Brussels  with  a  Spanish  force  to  drive  back 
the  besiegers.  Conde*  was  with  this  army,  and  also  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucester.  The  English  fought  for  four  hours,  and  carried  the  most 
difficult  posts.  The  battle  was  a  complete  victory.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
Dunkirk  surrendered ;  and  the  town  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

Cromwell  was  now  triumphant  abroad,  and  freed  from  insurgents  at 
home.  But  something  more  absorbing  than  worldly  power  or  dignity 
now  obtruded  itself.  His  daughter,  lady  Clsypole,  died  on  the  6th  of 
August,  her  father  having  been  fourteen  days  watching  by  her  bedside  at 
Hampton  Court,  "unable  to  attend  to  any  public  business  whatever." 
On  the  80th  of  August,  the  Protector  himself  was  dying.  By  the  Instru- 
ment of  Government  he  was  to  name  his  successor.  His  eldest  son, 
Richard,  was  an  idle  country-gentleman,  harmless,  but  somewhat  incapable. 
Thurloe  put  the  question  of  succession  to  the  dying  man.  There  was  a 
sealed-up  paper  in  a  certain  place  at  Hampton  Court.  The  paper  was  not 
to  be  found.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  September,  the  question  was 
put  again.  The  answer,  faintly  breathed  out,  was  said  to  be  "  Richard." 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  of  September,  the  prince  and  soldier  passed 
away,  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

The  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  followed  by  no  popular  agitation — 
scarcely  by  any  immediate  demonstration  of  party  dissensions.  The  new 
Protector  was  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  4th  of  September.  Abroad,  the 
royalists  were  vexed  and  surprised  at  the  calm  in  England.  Foreign 
governments  readily  gave  their  adherence  to  the  Commonwealth.  Never- 
theless, the  calm  was  gradually  becoming  disturbed.  Within  six  weeks 
of  his  accession,  a  body  of  officers,  headed  by  Fleetwood,  presented  a 
petition  to  Richard  for  such  organic  changes  in  the  military  constitution 
as  would  have  placed  all  control  of  the  army  out  of  his  hand.  He  mildly 
but  firmly  refused  his  assent,  as  contrary  to  the  "  Petition  and  Advice"  on 
which  the  Protectorate  was  founded.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  left  no  wealth, 
and  Richard  was  soon  embarrassed,  the  more  so  as  the  pompous  funeral  of 
the  late  Protector  absorbed  all  his  immediate  resources,  and  left  him 
greatly  in  debt.  That  funeral  was  deferred  till  the  23rd  of  November. 
The  council  met  on  the  29th,  and  resolved  on  calling  a  parliament.  The 
old  representative  system  was  to  be  restored.  Small  and  decayed  boroughs, 
which  had  been  disfranchised,  were  again  to  elect  burgesses.  Commercial 
towns,  such  as  Manchester,  which  had  grown  into  importance,  were  again 
to  ceaso  to  have  members.  The  government  strove  as  much  as  possible  to 
exclude  the  republicans  from  parliament ;  but  itwas  not  successful  to  a  great 
extent  Many  in  the  service  of  the  government  obtained  seats.  The 
royalists  influenced  many  of  the  elections,  but  few  declared  royalists  offered 
themselves  as  candidates.  The  Parliament,  which  met  on  the  29th  of 
January,  appeared  to  contain  more  moderate  men  than  violent  partisans. 
The  Lords,  or  Upper  House,  were  summoned  by  the  Protector's  writ,  as 
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the  Lords  of  Oliver  had  been  summoned.  The  members  of  both  Houses 
were  required  to  take  the  oath  to  the  government.  Some  few  republicans 
refused,  and  did  not  take  their  seats.  Ludlow,  and  probably  others, 
evaded  the  oath ;  and,  after  Borne  dispute,  were  permitted  to  sit  The 
passions  of  various  factions  Boon  manifested  themselves.  A  Bill  having 
been  proposed  "for  a  recognition  of  the  Protector, "  the  Republicans  came 
back  to  their  old  assertion  of  the  right  of  parliament  alone  to  exercise  the 
government,  as  it  had  been  exercised  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  After  long  and  violent  debates,  the  Bill  for  the  recognition 
of  the  Protector  was  passed.  There  was  still  greater  disagreement  when 
the  question  came  to  be  debated,  whether  there  should  be  two  Houses.  On 
this  pointy  however,  the  Republicans  and  the  Royalists  were  at  last  beaten. 
But  the  army  was  wholly  unmanageable  by  the  gentle  hand  of  the  young 
Protector.  There  were  some  regiments,  commanded  by  his  friends,  of 
whose  fidelity  he  had  no  doubt ;  and  the  armies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
were  faithful.  But  the  violent  sectarian  soldiers  disliked  his  moderation, 
and  saw  with  jealousy  a  majority  of  Parliament  inclined  to  the  same  course. 
The  mutual  hostility  of  the  parliament  and  the  army  soon  became  manifest. 
Richard  indiscreetly  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  general  Council  of 
Officers.  Five  hundred  assembled  at  Wallingford-house,  and  they  came  to 
resolutions  which  aimed  at  separating  the  command  of  the  army  from  the 
civil  power.  The  Parliament  soon  saw  its  danger.  The  House  of  Commons 
voted  that  no  general  Council  of  Officers  should  be  held  without  permission 
of  the  Protector  and  the  parliament ;  and  that  every  officer  should  sign  an 
engagement  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  free  meetings  or  proceedings  of 
parliament.  Richard  was  urged  to  be  firm.  He  went  amongst  the  officers 
at  Wallingford-house  ;  and  told  them  that  he  would  see  their  complaints 
righted  in  parliament,  but  that  he  dissolved  their  Council.  The  Council 
obstinately  continued  to  sit.  It  was  soon  manifest  that  the  power  of  the 
Protector  was  coming  to  an  end.  The  few  officers  who  were  faithful  to  him 
were  abandoned  by  their  men.  The  army  demanded  that  the  parliament 
should  be  dissolved,  and  Richard  at  length  yielded.  On  the  22nd  of  April 
the  Commons  were  summoned  to  the  Upper  House.  Very  few  went.  In 
the  evening  a  proclamation  for  dissolving  the  parliament  was  issued,  and 
upon  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  padlocks  were  fastened.  The 
army  was  supreme,  with  no  master-mind  to  direct  its  supremacy.  With 
the  fall  of  the  parliament  fell  Richard  Cromwell  He  soon  after  retired 
to  a  plain  country-house,  and  the  whole  family  passed  into  obscurity.  All 
real  government  was  at  an  end.  In  this  emergency,  the  officers  and  the 
republican  leaders  of  the  Commons  coalesced ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
restore  the  Long  Parliament.  After  much  difficulty  forty-two  of  the  old 
members  were  gathered  together.  The  first  step  of  this  Parliament  was  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Safety ;  and,  subsequently,  a  Council  of  State. 
The  council  was  composed  of  soldiers  and  civilians,  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tion. They  were  sincere  and  zealous  men,  faithful  to  their  great  idea  of  a 
republic,  of  which  all  the  authority  should  abide  in  a  parliament  But  the 
question  soon  arose — which  power  should  be  supreme,  the  civil  or  the 
military  ?  The  Parliament,  "  instead  of  authorising  the  lieutenant-general 
[Fleetwood]  to  grant  commissions,    .    .  •  .    . .   ordered  that  the 
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commissions  should  be  subscribed  by  the  Speaker."  The  officers  submitted, 
though  with  an  ill  grace.  The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
decision  and  energy.  Its  foreign  policy  was  conciliatory.  The  ultimate 
form  of  government  was  a  constant  matter  of  debate  within  the  House. 
Beyond  its  walls  every  theory  of  the  perfection  of  a  Commonwealth  was 
anxiously  discussed.  There  were  real  dangers  all  around  the  parliament, 
but  the  greatest  danger  was  in  its  own  divisions.  As  the  natural  result  of  this 
disunion,  a  royalist  insurrection  was  organised.  The  parliament  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  project,  and  took  the  most  active  measures  of  precau- 
tion. Sir  George  Booth  had,  however,  appeared  in  arms  in  Cheshire,  on  the- 
1st  of  August  In  a  few  days  he  was  at  the  head  of  several  thousand 
men,  and  had  obtained  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Chester.  Large  ad- 
ditional forces  were  immediately  raised  by  the  parliament ;  and  their  com- 
mand was  entrusted  to  Lambert.  He  left  London  at  the  head  of  an 
adequate  force,  and  marched  rapidly  to  Chester.  The  defeat  of  sir  George 
Booth  and  his  party  was  complete.  The  royalist  cause  appeared  again  to 
be  hopeless.  Lambert  returned  to  London  at  a  very  slow  pace.  He  was 
preparing,  in  concert  with  officers  in  London,  to  dispute  the  authority  of 
the  parliament  A  petition  had  been  presented  to  the  House  from  the- 
officers  under  his  command.  It  was  to  repeat  certain  demands  for  the 
appointment  of  general  officers,  which  had  been  proposed  before  the  par- 
liament had  been  restored.  The  House  now  voted  against  the  prayer  of 
the  petition.  Other  meetings  of  officers  were  held,  and  another  petition 
was  resolved  upon.  The  quarrel  became  serious.  Lambert,  Desborougb, 
and  other  officers  were  dismissed  from  their  posts ;  and  Fleetwood  was. 
removed  from  his  command  of  the  army.  On  the  13th  of  October,  West- 
minster was  surrounded  by  troops  upon  whose  fidelity  the  parliament 
relied.  Lambert  boldly  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  A 
conflict  appeared  likely  to  take  place  ;  but  Lambert  addressed  the  troops, 
and  they  quickly  went  over  to  him.  There  was  a  conference  between  the 
civil  and  military  members  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  ended  in  a  reso- 
lution that  the  Parliament  should  cease  to  sit ;  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  tranquillity  should  rest  with  the  Council  of  Officers. 

The  royalists  had  long  been  making  efforts  to  engage  Monk  in  their 
cause.  His  army  in  Scotland  was  entirely  devoted  to  him.  like  its 
commander,  that  army  had  no  great  sympathy  with  the  movements  of  the 
soldiers  in  London.  But  Monk  would  not  stir  at  the  invitation  of  any 
party.  On  the  ejection  of  the  parliament  he  addressed  the  troops  at 
Edinburgh,  and  told  them  that  he  was  resolved  to  keep  the  military  power 
in  obedience  to  the  civil ;  that  they  had  received  their  pay  and  commission 
from  the  parliament,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  defend  it  He  wrote  letters 
to  declare  his  intentions  to  Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  and  to  the  Speaker, 
LenthalL  His  determination  produced  the  greatest  alarm  amongst  the- 
factions  in  London.  They  finally  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Monk 
to  effect  a  reconciliation ;  and  if  that  failed  to  proceed  to  a  trial  of  strength, 
in  battle.  Lambert  was  appointed  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  north. 
More  soldiers  were  raised  in  London ;  and  a  loan  from  the  city  was  asked 
of  the  common  council.  It  was  refused.  The  commissioners  sent  to 
Monk  executed  their  commission,  and  it  was  agreed  that  three  commis* 
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sioners  should  proceed  to  London  to  negotiate  with  the  army  there. 
Contrary  to  Monk's  instructions,  these  commissioners  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Committee  of  Safety,  by  which  the  government  was  left  in  the 
administration  of  a  Council  of  Officers,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  recall 
of  the  parliament,  and  Monk's  own  appointment  of  officers  was  to  be 
revised.  Great  indignation  was  excited  in  Monk's  army,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  treaty  should  not  be  ratified.  Nine  members  of  the  old 
Council  of  State  that  had  been  thrust  from  office  by  the  army  uow  resolved 
to  make  common  cause  with  Monk.  He  had  marched  to  Berwick,  with 
six  thousand  infantry,  and  four  regiments  of  cavalry.  He  now  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Coldstream,  where  he  could  easily  cross  the  Tweed.  The 
people  of  England  were  universally  discontented,  refusing  to  pay  taxes, 
and  shouting  for  a  free  parliament.  The  fleet  declared  that  they  would 
obey  no  authority,  but  that  of  the  parliament.  The  various  leaders,  civil 
and  military,  were  fiercely  quarrelling.  Some  even  of  the  republicans 
talked  of  the  restoration  of  the  king.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  new 
parliament.  On  the  15th  of  December,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  sum- 
moning  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the  24th  of  January.  But  the  necessity 
for  some  immediate  authority,  beyond  that  of  the  Council  of  Officers, 
becoming  manifest,  it  was  resolved  to  restore  the  expelled  parliament 
On  the  26th  of  December,  forty  members,  with  the  Speaker  at  their  head, 
again  entered  the  House.  A  contest  took  place  the  instant  Lenthall  had 
taken  the  chair.  Twenty-three  of  the  members  who  had  been  excluded  in 
1648,  demanded  admittance,  as  they  had  previously  demanded  on  the  7th 
of  May.  The  House  resolved  to  take  the  business  of  the  absent  members 
into  consideration  on  the  5th  of  January.  They  withdrew  to  abide  their 
time.  Lambert  was  at  Newcastle,  and  Monk  at  Coldstream.  But  Fairfax, 
who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Monk,  assembled  his  friends  and 
dependents ;  and  some  of  Lambert's  officers  joined  him  with  their  men. 
He  entered  York,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  cavaliers  of  that  city. 
Lambert  marched  to  attack  Fairfax,  and  Monk  crossed  the  Tweed  to 
support  him.  When  Monk  reached  Newcastle  he  found  Lambert's  army 
disbanded.  He  went  on  to  York,  and  saw  Fairfax.  But  he  maintained 
a  strict  reserve  as  to  his  future  plans.  He  had  now  taken  his  determina- 
tion to  march  to  London.  With  four  regiments  of  foot  and  three  of  horse 
he  went  on  amidst  popular  acclamations.  But  he  would  enter  into  no 
promises  or  make  any  special  demonstration.  On  the  3rd  of  February, 
he  reached  London,  and  was  lodged  in  Whitehall.  For  two  days  the 
capital  had  been  in  uproar.  The  regiments  that  had  been  ordered  to 
march,  had  refused  to  obey.  The  apprentices  were  parading  the  city  in 
formidable  bands,  crying  out  for  "a  free  parliament."  The  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council  of  London,  had  voted  that  they  would  pay 
no  taxes,  but  such  as  were  imposed  by  a  free  parliament  The  Council  of 
State  sent  for  Monk,  and  proposed  that  the  common  council  should  be 
forbidden  to  sit,  the  gates  of  the  city  broken  down,  the  portcullises  wedged 
up,  and  the  chains  across  the  streets  removed.  All  the  material  means  of 
resistance  were  to  be  destroyed.  Monk  said  that  he  would  do  these 
things  if  they  would  give  the  order.  The  order  was  given,  and  executed 
amidst  the  indignation  of  the  people.    The  same  evening,  the  10th,  Monk 
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called  a  council  of  his  officers ;  and  they  agreed  upon  a  letter  to  parliament, 
expressing  the  public  grievances,  and  requiring  them  to  satisfy  the  nation's 
jnst  demands  before  a  certain  day.  This  letter,  which  was  of  the  boldest 
character,  threw  the  Parliament  into  consternation.  When  Monk  told  the 
common  council  what  he  had  done,  Guildhall  resounded  with  cries  of 
"God  bless  your  Excellency."  Monk  had  determined  that  the  secluded 
members,  who  were  chiefly  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  should  now  be 
admitted  to  parliament.  On  the  21st  of  February,  he  sent  an. escort  of 
his  soldiers  to  accompany  a  body  of  them  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  previously  read  them  a  speech,  in  which  he  formally  declared  for  a 
Commonwealth.  When  they  took  their  seats  the  greatest  heats  were 
exhibited ;  and  some  of  the  Republicans  withdrew  from  the  House.  The 
restored  members  immediately  became  a  majority  in  parliament ;  appointed 
Monk  general- in-chief ;  formed  a  new  Council  of  State ;  and  superseded 
sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  militia  officers,  who  were  supporters  of 
republican  institutions.  The  Covenant  was  again  to  be  promulgated ;  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  to  be  adopted  ;  the  penal 
laws  against  Catholics,  which  Cromwell  rarely  put  into  force,  were  to  be 
called  into  full  vigour. 

There  was  now  a  growing  confidence  that  the  Commonwealth  was  fast 
coming  to  an  end.  The  Long  Parliament  was  to  terminate  its  sittings 
on  the  16th  of  March.  On  the  13th,  that  once  formidable  republican 
assembly  voted  that  the  oath  of  a  member  of  parliament  to  be  "true  and 
faithful  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  the  same  is  now  established, 
without  a  King  or  House  of  Lords," — should  be  abolished.  On  the  16th 
they  voted  their  own  dissolution.  Monk's  intentions  were  now  becoming 
more  decided.  He  consented  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  king,  and  autho- 
rised the  bearer  of  it,  his  cousin  sir  John  Grenville,  to  promise  Charles 
that  he  would  be  his  devoted  servant.  «Grenville  repaired  to  the  king  at 
Brussels,  where  they  met  in  secret.  A  more  formal  body  of  envoys 
from  England  now  presented  themselves  to  the  king — a  deputation  of 
Presbyterians,  who  came  to  offer  the  same  terms  which  had  been  proposed 
to  his  father  in  the  lale  of  Wight  The  Parliament  was  to  hare  the  con- 
trol of  the  army ;  the  Civil  War  was  to  be  declared  lawful ;  new  patents  of 
nobility  were  to  be  annulled.  The  king  suffered  matters  to  proceed  with- 
out committing  himself  to  any  party,  or  making  any  engagements  for  his 
future  conduct  He  left  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  established  him- 
self at  Breda.  Lambert  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  when  Monk's 
interest  became  predominant.  He  escaped  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  was 
speedily  at  the  head  of  some  soldiers,  who  had  revolted ;  and,  marching 
through  the  midland  counties,  he  called  upon  all  to  join  him  who  would 
preserve  the  Commonwealth.  Monk  sent  Jngoldsby  to  encounter  Lam- 
bert, whom  he  met  at  Daventry.  A  parley  was  proposed ;  but  Ingoldsby 
refused  any  accommodation.  The  two  armies  had  advanced  close  to  each 
other,  and  the  conflict  seemed  imminent,  when  Lambert's  cavalry  threw 
away  their  pistols  ;  and  their  leader  was  quickly  a  prisoner. 

The  elections  took  place.  A  few  of  the  old  republicans  were  returned, 
but  the  greater  number  were  either  men  who  were  led  away  by  a  fever  of 
loyalty,  or  were  indifferent  to  any  reaction  which  would  end  the  struggles 
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and  uncertainties  of  twenty  years.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-six  members 
had  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
took  their  seats  on  the  26th  of  April.  Ten  peers  only  met  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  that  day.  The  Presbyterians  manoeuvred  that  one  of  their 
party  should  be  elected  Speaker.  On  the  lBt  of  May,  Grenville  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  Lower  House,  and  being  called  to  the  bar  presented  a 
letter  addressed  "To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons."  He  then  went  through  the  same  formality  at  the  House  of 
Lords.  With  each  letter  was  enclosed  a  document  addressed  to  the  whole 
nation — the  Declaration  from  Breda.  Grenville  then  proceeded  to  the 
city,  and  presented  a  letter  from  the  king  addressed  to  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council,  which  also  contained  the  Declaration.  In 
all  these  papers,  the  composition  of  Hyde,  there  was  little  to  alarm,  and 
much  to  propitiate,  the  prudent  and  peaceful.  The  Commons  were  assured 
"  upon  our  royal  word,— that  none  of  our  predecessors  have  had  a  greater 
esteem  for  parliaments  than  we  have."  The  Declaration  professed  the 
king's  desire  "  that  all  our  subjects  may  enjoy  what  by  law  is  theirs,  by  a 
full  and  entire  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  land."  It  declared 
"  a  free  and  general  pardon  to  all  our  subjects," — excepting  only  such  per- 
sons "  as  shall  hereafter  be  excepted  by  Act  of  Parliament"  Deploring 
the  existence  of  religious  animosities,  "we  do  declare  a  liberty  to  tender 
consciences  ;  and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted,  or  called  in  question, 
for  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom."  All  matters  relating  to  the  possession  of  estates 
"  shall  be  determined  in  parliament."  Commissioners  from  both  Houses 
were  chosen  to  convey  their  answers  to  the  king.  Grenville  preceded 
them  with  the  best  proof  of  loyalty  and  affection—four  thousand  fbre 
hundred  pounds  in  gold,  and  a  bill  of  exchange  for  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds.  • 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  proclaimed  Charles 
the  Second,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  at  Westminster,  at 
Whitehall,  and  in  the  City.  In  a  fever  of  loyalty,  Parliament  never 
thought  of  making  conditions  for  the  liberties  of  the  country.  It  rested 
the  conservancy  of  all  that  the  nation  had  won  since  the  opening  of  the 
Long  Parliament  upon  the  flimsy  foundation  of  the  Declaration  from  Breda. 
On  the  9th  of  May,  the  debate  on  the  Amnesty  Bill  came  on  in  both 
Houses.  After  warm  discussion,  the  House  at  last  voted  as  to  the  number 
of  regicides  to  be  excluded  from  the  Amnesty,  and  decided  that  seven 
should  be  excepted.  But  it  also  resolved  that  every  one  should  be 
arrested  who  had  sat  upon  the  king's  trial,  and  their  property  seized. 
Other  arrests  took  place.  Some  who  had  laboured  best  with  Cromwell  to 
uphold  the  honour  of  England,  such  as  Thurloe,  were  impeached.  The 
titles  bestowed  by  the  two  protectors  were  annulled. 

The  foreign  courts  who  had  looked  adversely  or  coldly  upon  Charles  in 
his  exile,  now  embarrassed  him  with  their  rival  professions  of  friendship. 
The  States  of  Holland  invited  him  to  take  his  departure  from  the  Hague ; 
and  he  arrived  there  from  Breda  on  the  15th  of  May.  Thither  came  the 
commissioners  of  the  parliament ;  the  town-clerk  of  London,  with  alder- 
men and  lesser  dignitaries ;  deputations  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy ;  and 
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a  swarm  of  Englishmen  of  every  variety  of  opinion,  who  wanted  to  pros- 
trate themselves  at  the  feet  of  power.  The  king,  with  the  dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucester,  embarked  on  the  23rd,  and  landed  at  Dover  on  the  25th. 
The  royal  train  proceeded  by  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  to  ttlaiflrW+h, 
where  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  thirty  thousand  men  ~  were 
marshalled.  Charles  went  on  in  the  sight  of  all  London  to  Whitehall, 
amidst  streets  strewed  with  flowers,  past  tapestried  houses,  and  wine- 
spouting  fountains;  with  civic  authorities  wearing  chains  of  gold, 
and  nobles  covered  with  embroidered  velvets ;  trumpets  braying,  mobs 
burning. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  Parliament  of  1660  settled  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  Crown  at  an 
amount  considerably  beyond  the  supplies  voted  to  Charles  L,  and  they 
voted  the  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  the  term  of  the  king's  life. 
The  ancient  claims  of  the  Crown  upon  tenures  by  Knight-service,  with  all 
their  oppressive  conditions  of  fines  for  alienation,  of  forfeitures,  and  of 
wardship,  and  also  the  more  generally  obnoxious  demands  of  purveyance, 
would  naturally  have  revived  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy. 
The  Parliament,  however,  made  a  bargain  to  relieve  the  landed  proprietors, 
Charles  surrendered  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  Purveyance,  and  the  Com- 
mons granted  him  and  his  successors  the  Excise  of  beer  and  other  liquors, 
a  tax  first  introduced  during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  originally  a  temporary 
tax.  The  two  great  sources  of  modern  revenue  were  thus  placed  absolutely 
in  the  king's  hands. 

At  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  the  army  consisted  of  fifteen  regiments 
of  horse,  and  twenty-two  regiments  of  foot,  besides  garrisons.  That  army 
was  supported  by  monthly  assessments  of  seventy  thousand  pounds.  In 
the  first  parliament  of  Charles  II.,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  speedy  dis- 
banding of  the  army  and  garrisons,  and  also  for  paying  off  twenty-five 
ships  ;  followed  by  "  an  Act  for  enabling  the  soldiers  of  the  army  now  to 
be  disbanded,  to  exercise  Trades."  The  revenue  assigned  to  the  Crown 
did  not  contemplate  the  continuance  of  any  standing  army ;  but  Charles 
retained  two  regiments  of  horse  in  his  pay,  who  were  called  his  guards. 

The  great  question  of  the  Church  Establishment  was  not  brought  forward 
in  the  Convention  Parliament.  The  Presbyterian  members  were  too  strong 
in  that  assembly  to  render  it  safe  to  make  any  attempt  to  contravene  the 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  from  Breda,  "  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted,  or 
called  in  question,  for  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which 
do  Hot  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom."  The  parliament  of  1660 
enacted  that  as  many  as  survived  of  the  ministers  ejected  through  the 
imposition  of  the  Covenant  should  be  restored  to  their  benefices,  but 
without  the  right  of  claiming  any  past  emoluments.    By  the  same  statute 
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those  who  were  in  actual  possession  of  those  livings  for  which  there  was  no 
claimant  as  previous  possessor,  were  confirmed  in  their  titles.  Many  of 
the  Crown  lands  and  the  Church  lands  had  been  sold  under  the  authority 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  A  Bill  was  brought  in  to  determine  this  matter. 
It  was  strenuously  debated  in  the  Commons,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that 
the  Crown  lands  should  be  left  out  of  the  proposal  for  sales  to  be  confirmed 
or  indemnity  to  bo  given.  The  House  was  disinclined  to  such  an  uncon- 
ditional restoration  of  Church  property.  But  the  discussion  was  at  length 
cut  short  by  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament ;  and  the  purchasers  had  no 
protection  against  the  due  course  of  law,  under  which  their  titles  were 
defective.  Unconditional  restitution  was  the  necessary  result.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  dispossessed  purchasers  were  neutralised  by  the  louder 
murmnriugs  of  the  cavaliers,  who  were  deprived  of  any  compensation  for 
their  losses  during  the  Long  Parliament  by  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  For 
three  months  this  Bill  was  debated  in  both  Houses.  The  Commons  went 
on  adding  name  after  name  to  those  of  the  seven  who  were  originally 
excepted  from  the  proposed  Amnesty.  The  Lords  voted  that  all  who  had 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I.,  as  well  as  five  others,  should  bo 
excepted,  either  as  regarded  life  or  estate.  The  king,  shortly  after  his 
landing,  had  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  commanded  those  who 
had  sat  as  judges  of  his  father  to  render  themselves  up  within  fourteen 
days,  "  on  pain  of  being  excepted  from  any  pardon  or  indemnity  as  to  their 
lives  or  estates."  The  honour  of  the  king  was  unquestionably  committed  to 
the  most  favourable  construction  of  the  proclamation,  but  Hyde,  now  earl 
of  Clarendon  and  chancellor,  shuffled  odiously  about  this  document,  whose 
ambiguity  was  doubtless  well  studied  by  him.  The  Commons  debated 
this  point  of  the  proclamation  with  a  more  moderate  and  honester  feeling 
than  the  majority  of  the  Lords.  The  matter  was  at  last  compromised 
between  the  Lords  and  Commons  by  a  proviso  in  the  Bill,  that  if  the  nine- 
teen persons  therein  named  should  be  legally  attainted,  then  nevertheless 
the  execution  of  the  persons  so  attainted  should  be  suspended  until  execu- 
tion should  be  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament  The  most  remarkable 
exceptions  to  the  Statute  of  Indemnity,  in  addition  to  all  the  regicides 
with  few  omissions,  wore  sir  Henry  Vane  and  General  Lambert ;  but  the 
Houses  concurred  in  an  address  to  the  king  that  if  these  two  leading  men 
of  the  revolution  were  tried  and  attainted,  their  lives  should  be  spared. 
The  king  assented.  In  October  twenty-nine  persons  were  brought  to  trial 
as  traitors,  before  a  Court  of  thirty-four  commissioners  ;  and  they  were  all 
convicted.  Of  these,  the  nineteen  who  had  surrendered  under  die  procla- 
mation were  imprisoned  for  life.  Ten  were  executed.  These  were  Har- 
rison, and  five  others,  who  had  subscribed  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  ; 
Cook,  who  acted  as  leading  counsel  upon  the  trial ;  Axtell  and  Hacker, 
two  officers  who  commanded  the  guard  over  the  royal  prisoner ;  and  the 
famous  Hugh  Peters. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  by  a  special  order  of  the  king  to  the  dean  of 
Westminster,  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ireton  had  been 
taken  out  of  their  vaults,  and  thrown  into  a  pit.  On  the  80th  of  January, 
1661,  these  bodies  were  dragged  "to  Tyburn,  and  hanged  on  the  gallows 
there  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  and  then  buried  under 
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that  fatal  and  ignominious  monument  in  a  deep  pit ;  thousands  of  people 
who  had  seen  them  in  all  their  pride  being  spectators.'*  On  the  4th  of 
December,  the  parliament,  upon  the  motion  of  colonel  Titus,  had  voted 
unanimously  that  this  revolting  exhibition  should  take  place.  The  body 
of  Blake  was  also  removed  from  its  honoured  resting  place,  and  re-interred 
in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard. 

The  Presbyterian  party  had  to  a  great  extent  become  powerless,  and  was 
in  no  condition  to  renew  the  struggles  against  Episcopacy ;  but  the  serious 
portion  of  the  community  was  sufficiently  represented  in  the  Convention 
Parliament  to  render  some  caution  necessary  in  the  measures  of  the  Court 
Calamy,  Baxter,  and  other  Presbyterian  ministers,  had  been  appointed 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  in  the  month  after  his  restoration.  On 
the  25th  of  October  Charles  published  a  declaration,  in  which  he  avowed  his 
own  attachment  to  Episcopacy,  but  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  might  be 
so  modified  as  to  remove  all  reasonable  objections ;  and  he  declared  that 
the  reading  of  the  Liturgy,  certain  ceremonial  observances,  subscription  to 
all  the  articles,  and  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  should  not  be  pressed 
upon  those  who  had  conscientious  scruples.  To  render  the  declaration 
effectual,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  by  sir  Matthew  Hale.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  united  power  of  the  courtiers  in  parliament,  and  was 
rejected.  This  was  the  test  by  which  the  royal  professions  were  to  be 
tried.  The  Convention  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  29th  of  December. 
It  had  not  risen  more  than  a  week  when  there  was  a  renewal  of  that 
fanatical  outbreak  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy  men  which  Cromwell  had  put 
down  with  a  troop  of  hone  in  1657.  These  men  had  a  meeting-house  in 
the  city ;  and  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  them,  after  an  encounter  with  the 
feeble  municipal  police,  marched  to  Caen-wood,  near  Highgate,  and  having 
been  there  concealed  for  two  days,  returned  to  encounter  the  trained 
bands,  and  even  a  regular  body  of  guards,  in  the  confidence  that  their 
cause,  the  establishment  of  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  other  authority,  would  be  miraculously  upheld.  The  capital 
was  in  fearful  alarm ;  the  shops  were  shut ;  the  city  gates  barricaded.  But 
these  wild  men  drove  all  before  them  ;  till  a  rally  was  made,  and  they  were 
for  the  most  part  slaughtered,  refusing  quarter.  The  leader,  Venner,  and 
sixteen  of  his  followers,  who  were  secured,  were  tried  and  executed.  This 
mad  tumult  was  made  the  excuse  for  a  proclamation  for  closing  the  con- 
venticles of  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and  other  sectaries. 

The  coronation  of  the  king  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  April.  Every 
ceremony  connected  with  it  was  of  the  most  gorgeous  nature.  The  people 
of  London  had  not  recovered  from  their  delirium,  and  throughout  the 
land  men  were  equally  intoxicated  by  the  return  to  the  ancient  order  of 
things.  The  old  asceticism  ot  the  Puritans  was  bitterly  remembered,  and 
amidst  an  exaggerated  contempt  for  their  formal  manners,  and  a  real 
dislike  of  the  restraint  which  they  imposed  upon  audacious  profligacy,  the 
cavaliers  carried  the  elections  for  a  new  parliament  by  immense  majorities. 
In  this  first  session  the  royalists  laboured  far  more  eagerly  than  Charles 
himself,  or  his  minister,  Clarendon,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of 
the  days  of  the  Star* Chamber  and  the  High  Commission.  Before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  conferences  were  held  at  the  Savoy  between  the 
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bishops  and  twelve  of  the  leading  Puritan  divines,  for  the  revision  of  the 
Liturgy.  Whilst  the  churchmen  were  discussing  this  matter,  the  parlia- 
ment was  settling  the  question  of  conformity  in  a  very  summary  manner ; 
and  when  the  Liturgy,  a  few  months  after,  came  to  be  reviewed  in  Convo- 
cation, the  points  which  gave  offence  to  "tender  consciences"  were  left 
untouched.  The  Anglican  Church  felt  its  power ;  and  the  notion  of  con- 
ciliation, if  ever  seriously  entertained,  was  soon  supplanted  by  the  readier 
and  simpler  principle  of  coercion.  The  altered  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  speedily  indicated  by  its  proceedings.  The  .parliament 
met  on  the  8th  of  May.  On  the  17th  it  was  voted  that  every  member 
should  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Angliwm 
Church.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  should 
be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The  one  great  principle 
of  the  policy  of  Clarendon  was  to  re-establish  the  Church  of  England  in  its 
ancient  splendour.  He  had  contracted  a  violent  hatred  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Puritan  clergy ;  and  he  bitterly  opposed  the  inclination  of  the  king 
to  mitigate  some  of  the  evils  which  the  temper  of  the  cavaliers  was  ready 
to  inflict  upon  them. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  parliament,  Clarendon  put  the  king  forward 
to  desire  the  confirmation  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion  in  stronger 
terms  of  entreaty  than  were  usually  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign. 
The  firmness  of  the  great  minister  of  the  restoration  in  maintaining  this 
Act  made  him  as  unpopular  with  the  extreme  royalists,  now  all-powerful, 
as  his  somewhat  extravagant  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England  rendered 
him  odious  to  the  Puritans,  now  all-humiliated.  His  position  was  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  He  had  become  connected  in  a  remarkable  way  with 
the  royal  family,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  duke  of  York. 
But  he  was  an  object  of  dislike  and  ridicule  to  Charles  and  his  courtiers, 
because,  from  his  age  and  his  character,  he  looked  disapprovingly  upon, 
their  excesses. 

The  chancellor  met  with  little  opposition  in  leading  a  willing  parliament 
to  trample  upon  all  dissent  from  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  to  restore  those 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  which  had  been  set  aside  by  the  Long  Parliament ; 
and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  revenge  against  the  republican  party.  The 
restoration  of  the  bishops  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  accomplished  without 
any  opposition  by  this  parliament,  in  which  the  Presbyterians  had  lost  all 
influence.  The  crowning  measure  of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  those  of  the  clergy  who,  previous 
to  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1662,  had  not  declared  their  acceptance 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  terms  of  the  statute,  were  to  be 
absolutely  ejected  from  their  livings.  On  that  day  more  than  two  thousand 
ministers  of  religion  went  forth  into  the  world  without  any  provision  for 
their  future  support  The  same  assent  was  required  of  all  fellows  of 
colleges,  and  all  schoolmasters.  By  another  clause  in  this  Act,  episcopal 
ordination  was  required  of  all  persons  holding  ecclesiastical  preferments. 

Practically,  since  the  victory  of  Dunbar,  Scotland  had  ceased  to  be  an 
independent  kingdom.  It  was  now  thought  expedient  again  to  isolate  the 
smaller  and  poorer  portion  of  the  island  from  the  larger  and  wealthier. 
The  survivors  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  that  had  been  nominated  by 
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Charles  in  1651,  were  again  called  to  resume  the  government  of  Scotland ; 
a  Lord  Commissioner  and  other  high  officers  were  appointed ;  and  a  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet  at  Edinburgh.  This  parliament,  which  met 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1661,  has  been  honoured  with  the  name  of  "  the 
drunken  Parliament" 

Argyle,  as  the  great  leader  of  the  Covenanters,  was  now  to  offer  the 
satisfaction  of  his  head  for  the  mil  of  his  rival  Montrose.  Upon  the 
restoration  of  Charles,  Argyle  had  hastened  to  London  to  offer  his  homage 
to  the  king.  He  was  arrested ;  and  then  sent  to  Scotland,  to  be  brought 
to  trial  for  his  alleged  offences.  When  questioned  before  the  parliament  he 
pleaded  the  amnesty  of  1651,  and  the  English  government  determined  to 
admit  the  plea.  He  was  then  accused  of  having  received  a  grant  from 
Cromwell ;  of  having  aided  the  English  invaders ;  and  of  having  sat  in 
Richard  Cromwell's  parliament,  and  voted  for  a  bill  which  abjured  the 
rights  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  Crown.  The  fate  of  Argyle  was  sealed  when 
a  packet  arrived  from  England,  containing  letters  from  him  to  Monk, 
inimical  to  the  king  and  favourable  to  Cromwell.  He  was  sentenced  to 
be  beheaded  within  forty-eight  hours.  He  accepted  his  fete  with  courage 
and  resignation.  At  the  same  time  Guthrie,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
violent  and  uncompromising  in  his  opinions,  was  pot  to  death  as  an 
example  to  the  clergy.  Amidst  these  excesses  against  individuals,  the 
more  extensive  tyranny  of  forcing  Episcopacy  upon  a  people  so  devoted  to 
Presbytery  was  resolutely  pushed  forward.  James  Sharpe,  who  had  been 
sent  to  London  on  a  mission  from  his  Presbyterian  brethren,  returned 
bishop  of  St  Andrew's  and  primate  of  Scotland.  Other  prelates  were 
appointed,  of  whom  four  were  consecrated  in  London.  The  violence  of 
the  drunken  parliament  was  finally  shown  in  the  absurdity  of  what  was 
called  the  "Act  Rescissory,"  by  which  every  law  that  had  been  passed  in 
the  Scottish  parliament  during  twenty-eight  years  was  wholly  annulled. 
The  legal  foundations  of  Presbytery  were  thus  swept  away. 

Rumours  of  conspiracies  were  rife  in  England  at  this  time,  and  the 
Commons  passed  a  bill  for  the  immediate  execution  of  all  the  regicides, 
whose  fete,  after  conviction,  had  been  suspended  for  the  decision  of  parlia- 
ment. The  Lords  read  this  bill  a  first  time,  and  then  let  it  drop.  The 
nineteen  condemned  men  wore  out  their  lives  in  hopeless  captivity  in 
various  prisons.  Some  of  the  minor  offenders  who  had 'been  excepted 
from  the  penalty  of  death,  were  now  degraded  from  honours,  and  deprived 
of  their,  estates.  Three  regicides  who  had  not  surrendered  upon  the 
king's  proclamation,  were  captured  in  Holland,  in  March,  1662,  and  wero 
executed  on  the  19th  of  April.  Ludlow  and  other  political  offenders 
received  ample  protection  and  liberal  hospitality  in  Switzerland;  ant 
the  royalists  thus  failing  to  secure  them,  had  resort  to  base  attempts  a4 
assassination. 

For  some  time  after  the  promise  of  the  king  to  the  Convention  Parlia* 
ment  that  Vane  and  Lambert,  in  their  exception  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity, 
should  not  suffer  death  if  found  guilty  of  treason,  they  had  remained  pri- 
soners in  the  Tower.  Vane  solaced  his  captivity  by  compositions  which 
show  how  earnestly  he  sought  the  one  true  and  abiding  comfort  in  mis- 
fortune.   Thus  fortified  against  the  worst,  he  was  arraigned  before  the 
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Court  of  King's  Bench  on  tho  2nd  of  Jnne,  1662,  as  "  a  false  traitor." 
The  overt  acts  of  treason  alleged  against  Vane  and  Lambert  were,  their 
exercise  of  civil  and  military  functions  under  the  Commonwealth.  Vane 
defended  himself  throughout  with  marvellous  ability,  lie  avoided  any 
topic  of  offence  to  the  king  personally.  Nevertheless,  Charles  decided 
that  he  was  "too  dangerous  a  man  to  let  live,  if  we  can  honestly  put 
him  out  of  the  way."  Vane  was  put  out  of  the  way  on  the  14th  of  June, 
dying  with  a  courage  which,  says  Pepys,  "  is  talked  on  everywhere  as  a 
miracle."    The  life  of  Lambert  was  spared. 

On  the  opening  of  the  parliament  of  1661,  the  king  announced  that  he 
was  about  to  marry  "  a  daughter  of  Portugal."  This  marriage  had  been 
advised  by  Louis  XIV.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Spanish  court  Catherine 
of  Braganza  was  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  but  she  was  sensible  and 
amiable ;  and  the  king  professed  himself  fortunate,  and  avowed  his  resolu- 
tion to  seek  his  future  happiness  in  conjugal  affection.  His  first  act  of 
devotion  to  his  queen  was  to  present  his  avowed  mistress,  lady  Castle- 
maine,  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  court.  Catherine  threatened  to  return 
to  Portugal.  Charles  sent  away  her  old  servants,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few,  who  were  allowed  to  remain  when  the  queen's  spirit  was  humbled 
to  ask  a  favour,  and  Catherine  was  at  last  brought  "  to  a  full  compliance 
with  what  he  desired."  The  Infanta  of  Portugal  brought  to  Charles  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  as  her  dowry.  The  English  Crown 
also  acquired  Tangier,  a  fort  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  possession  of 
Tangier,  which  the  nation  regarded  as  worthless,  was  to  compensate 
for  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  Louis  XIV.  Louis  made  a  cunning  bar- 
gain. He  gave  four  millions  of  livres  in  bills ;  and  then  employed  his 
own  ready  money  to  discount  his  own  bills,  at  a  saving  of  half  a  million. 
Clarendon  had  advised  the  sale,  although  he  had  a  little  before,  in  a 
speech  in  parliament,  dwelt  on  the  value  of  the  place.  The  people, 
naturally  enough,  however  unjustly,  held  that  the  chancellor  had  been 
bribed.  The  popular  opinion  that  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  was  to  supply 
new  funds  for  the  profligacy  of  the  court,  was  confirmed  by  the  public 
demonstrations  of  that  profligacy,  which  had  made  the  English  court  the 
ridicule  of  foreigners. 

There  was  a  feeble  attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  north  in  1663.  This 
outbreak— partly  of  a  religious  character,  and  partly  of  a  political— was 
made  an  excuse  for  persecuting  some  of  the  surviving  republicans, — 
amongst  others,  colonel  Hutchinson,  whose  quiet  and  decorous  life  was  an 
offence  which  was  to  be  expiated  by  his  death  in  the  damp  vaults  of 
&indown  castle.  It  was  also  a  pretext,  in  the  session  of  1664,  for  "  An 
Act  to  prevent  and  suppress  seditious  Conventicles."  Insolently  assuming 
that  all  religious  assemblies  of  Nonconformists  were  seditious,  it  was 
enacted  that  if  five  or  more  persons  besides  the  household,  were  present  at 
"  any  exercise  of  religion  in  other  manner  than  is  allowed  by  the  Liturgy 
or  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,"  every  person  so  present  should  be 
liable  to  fines,  imprisonment,  or  transportation.  For  years  were  the  per- 
secutions under  this  statute  continued  with  all  the  severity  that  the 
government  could  call  forth.     The  Quakers  were  so  resolute  that  they 

^enabled  openly,  and  were  dragged  away  daily  to  prison.     The  intoler- 
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anee  of  the  parliament  towards  Protestant  dissenters  was,  in  some  degree, 
a  result  of  their  suspicion  of  the  king's  desire  to  show  favour  to  the 
Papists.  He  claimed  a  dispensing  power  as  to  the  relaxation  of  penal 
laws  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  parliament  gently  denied  the  king's 
right  to  this  dispensing  power,  and  a  hill  to  confirm  that  power  was 
dropped,  to  Charles's  great  displeasure.  In  the  constitutional  point  of  the 
duration  of  parliaments,  the  Crown  was  more  successful  in  carrying  out 
its  own  desires.  The  Triennial  Act  of  1641,  which  provided  for  holding 
parliaments  in  defiance  of  an  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown,  was  repealed. 
It  was,  however,  declared  that  parliament  should  not  be  suspended  for 
more  than  three  years. 

A  quarrel  between  the  African  Company  of  England  and  the  African  Com- 
pany of  Holland  having  gradually  assumed  a  grave  character,  war  was  de- 
dared  ;  and  on  the  8rd  of  June,  1665,  the  fleets  of  the  two  great  commercial 
nations  were  engaged  off  Lowestoffe.  The  victory  was  complete  on  the 
side  of  England.  The  June  of  1665  came  in  with  extraordinary  heat. 
The  previous  winter  and  spring  had  been  the  driest  that  ever  man  knew. 
On  the  10th  of  June  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  city.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously raging  in  the  less  crowded  parts  of  Westminster  and  its  suburbs. 
In  1636,  of  twenty-three  thousand  deaths,  ten  thousand  were  ascribed  to 
this  terrible  disease.  From  1636  to  1647,  there  had  been  no  cessation  of 
the  malady,  but  after  1648  there  had  been  no  record  of  deaths  from  the 
plague  amounting  to  more  than  twenty  in  any  one  year.  On  the  21st  of 
June,  Pepys  writes,  "  I  find  all  the  town  almost  going  out  of  town ;  the 
coaches  and  waggons  being  all  full  of  people  going  into  the  country."  In 
the  country,  the  population  dreaded  to  see  the  Londoners.  Baxter  re- 
marks of  the  country  people,  "  How  they  would  shut  their  doors  against 
their  friends';  and  if  a  man  passed  over  the  fields,  how  one  would  avoid 
another,  as  we  did  in  the  time  of  wars  ;  and  how  every  man  was  a  terror 
to  another."  A  panic  took  possession  of  the  population  of  London,  which 
was  soon  almost  wholly  abandoned  to  the  very  poorest  The  court  fled  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Vincent,  one  of 
the  Nonconforming  clergy,  who  remained  in  the  city,  has  thus  described 
the  scenes  of  August :  "  Now  people  fall  as  thick  as  the  leaves  in  autumn 
when  they  are  shaken  by  a  mighty  wind.  Now  there  is  a  dismal  solitude 
in  London  streets ;  every  day  looks  with  tbe  face  of  a  Sabbath-day, 
observed  with  a  greater  solemnity  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  city.  Now 
shops  are  shut  in,  people  rare  and  very  few  that  walk  about,  insomuch 
that  the  grass  begins  to  spring  up  in  some  places,  and  a  deep  silence  in 
every  place,  especially  within  the  walls.  ...  If  any  voice  be  heard 
it  is  the  groans  of  dying  persons  breathing  forth  their  last,  and  the  funeral 
knells  of  them  that  are  ready  to  be  carried  to  their  graves.  Now  shutting 
up  of  visited  houses  (there  being  so  many)  is  at  an  end,  and  most  of  the 
well  are  mingled  among  the  sick,  which  otherwise  would  have  got  no  help. 
Now,  in  some  places,  where  the  people  did  generally  stay,  not  one  house 
in  a  hundred  but  what  is  affected ;  and  in  many  houses  half  the  family  is 
swept  away  ;  in  some,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest :  few  escape  but 
with  the  death  of  one  or  two.  .  .  .  Now  the  nights  are  too  short  to 
bury  the  dead :  the  whole  day,  though  at  so  great  a  length,  is  hardly 
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sufficient  to  light  the  dead  that  fall  thereon  into  their  graves. n  At  the 
beginning  of  September  it  was  ordered  that  every  six  houses  on  each  side 
of  the  way  should  be  assessed  towards  the  expense  of  maintaining  one 
great  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  street  for  the  purification  of  the  air.  A 
heavy  rain  put  out  these  death-fires,  and  perhaps  did  far  more  good  than 
this  expedient.  As  winter  approached,  the  disease  began  rapidly  to 
decrease.  At  the  beginning  of  1666,  "  the  town  fills  again."  The  sordid 
and  self-indulgent  now  began  to  come  back.  In  this  lime  of  suffering, 
although  the  many  exhibited  the  more  general  characteristic  of  their 
generation— intense  solfishness— the  few  manifested  a  noble  devotion  to 
their  duty.  Defoe  says  :  "  Though  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  of  the 
clergy  did  shut  up  their  churches,  and  fled,  as  other  people  did,  for  the 
safety  of  their  lives,  yet  all  did  not  do  so  ;  stoie  ventured  to  officiate,  and 
to  keep  up  the  assemblies  of  the  people  by  constant  prayers,  and  some- 
times sermons,  or  brief  exhortations  to  repentance  and  reformation,  and 
this  as  long  as  they  would  hear  them.  And  Dissenters  did  the  like 
also,  and  even  in  the  very  churches  where  the  parish  ministers  were 
either  dead  or  fled  ;  nor  was  there  any  room  for  making  any  difference  at 
such  a  time  as  this  was."  The  reward  which  the  Nonconforming  ministers 
received  for  their  good  work  was,  "The  Five  Mile  Act."  In  consequence 
of  the  plague  raging  in  London,  the  parliament  met  at  Oxford  on  the  9th 
of  October.  Their  first  Act  was  for  a  supply  of  1,250,0002.  Their  second 
was  the  statute  which  popularly  bore  the  name  of  the  Five  Mile  Act,  and 
was  entitled  "An  Act  for  restraining  Nonconformists  from  inhabiting  in 
Corporations."  This  Act  had  for  its  object  wholly  to  deprive  the  con- 
scientious Puritans  of  any  means  of  subsistence  connected  with  their 
former  vocation  of  Christian  ministers  or  instructors  of  youth.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  impose  the  non-resisting  oath  upon  the  whole 
nation,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 

*  The  extent  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  plague  in  London  was  pro- 
bably diminished  by  "The  Settlement  Act1'  of  1662.  This  was  entitled 
"  An  Act  for  the  better  relief  of  the  Poor."  Its  main  object  was  to  thrust 
out  from  the  parishes  of  the  metropolis  all  chargeable  persons  occupying 
tenements  under  the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds.  This  bill  was  carried 
by  the  metropolitan  members  with  little  resistance  from  the  country 
members,  and  thus  some  considerable  portion  of  the  indigent  popula- 
tion must  have  been  driven  forth  from  London  and  Westminster,  to 
seek  their  parishes  under  the  old  laws  which  determined  their  lawful  place 
of  abode. 

When  the  Dutch  fled  from  off  Lowestoffe  to  their  own  shores  after  the 
naval  victory  of  the  3rd  of  June,  1665,  the  Knglish  fleet  commenced  a 
pursuit ;  but  in  the  night  the  King  Charles,  the  duke  of  York's  ship, 
slackened  sail,  and  brought  to.  The  courtiers  said  that  the  duke  had  got 
honour  enough,  and  why  should  he  venture  a  second  time.  His  royalhighness 
went  to  sleep ;  and  in  the  night  Brunkhard,  one  of  his  servants,  delivered 
an  order  to  the  master  of  the  King  Charles  to  slacken  sail,  which  order  pur- 
ported to  be  written  by  the  duke.  The  House  of  Commons  instituted  an 
inquiry ;  and  it  was  alleged  that  Brunkhard  forged  the  order.  Some  mem- 
ben  of  the  House  of  Commons  thought  it  a  very  desirable  thing  for  the 
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nation  that  the  king's  brother  should  incur  no  mare  such  dangers,  and  the 
duke  remained  at  home. 

At  the  beginning  of  1666,  Louis  XIV.,  for  objects  purely  persona],  joined 
the  Dutch  against  England,  and  declared  war.  Prince  Rupert  and  Monk, 
now  duke  of  Albemarle,  were  placed  in  command  of  the  fleet.  On  the  8th 
of  May  the  two  generals  were  at  the  Nore  with  their  squadrons.  The 
people  of  London,  dispirited  by  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  many  outraged 
by  the  persecutions  against  the  Nonconformists,  unable  or  indisposed  to  pay 
the  taxes  for  the  war,  had  little  enthusiasm  as  to  its  results.  On  tho  1st 
of  June  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  the  Downs,  with  Monk  in  sight  of  their 
formidable  line  of  fighting  Teasels.  Monk  and  Rupert  had  separated.  It 
had  been  believed  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  not  ready  for  sea ;  and  Monk, 
with  fifty-four  sail,  had  floated  calmly  from  the  Nore ;  when  he  came  sud- 
denly in  sight  of  eighty  Dutch  men-of-war  at  anchor  off  the  North  Fore* 
land.  Monk  was  a  hardy  soldier,  but  a  very  imperfect  naval  ttirtiriim  ; 
moreover,  he  was  now  elated  and  presumptuous.  He  dashed  at  the  Dutch ; 
fought  all  day;  and  at  night  looked  round  upon  disabled  ships.  The 
battle  was  resumed  at  the  early  dawn  of  the  2nd  of  June.  Do  Ruyter  had 
received  a  reinforcement  of  sixteen  ships  during  the  night.  Monk  was 
looking  in  rain  for  Rupert  to  come  to  his  aid.  Another  day  of  terrible 
fight,  with  losses  severe  enough  on  the  English  side  to  have  driven  to 
despair  a  commander  less  resolute  than  Monk.  On  the  3rd  he  burnt  some 
of  his  disabled  ships,  and  retreated,  fighting  De  Ruyter's  rear-guard.  The 
noblest  ship  of  the  English  navy  ran  on  the  Galloper  sand,  and  was  lost. 
Late  on  the  3rd,  Rupert  arrived  from  St.  Helen's ;  and  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  more  equality.  Rupert  "  had  received  orders  to  return  from 
St  Helen's  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle  ;  nor  was  it  ever  explained  why  he 
-did  not  join  Albemarle  till  the  evening  of  the  third."*  The  fun^t  desire  of 
the  court,  and  the  more  natural  one,  was  to  set  forth  that  there  had  been 
a  great  victory.  Newspapers  then  had  no  peculiar  sources  of  information. 
The  "  Surveyor  of  the  Imprimery  and  Printing  Presses,"  Roger  L' Estrange, 
had  the  privilege  of  publishing  all  intelligence,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
much  information  makes  the  multitude  "  too  familiar  with  the  actions  and 
councils  of  their  superiors,  too  pragmatical  and  censorious ;  and  gives 
them,  not  only  an  itch,  but  a  colourable  right  and  licence  to  be  meddling 
with  the  government. "  Still  there  was  material  evidence  of  the  truth 
in  the  feet  that  there  were  no  Dutch  prizes  in  the  Thames,  and  that 
more  than  half  the  English  vessels  lay  miserably  shattered  at  Sheerneas. 
There  was  a  partial  success  when  a  portion  of  the  two  fleets  met  again  on 
the  25th  of  July,  each  being  refitted.  The  Dutch  were  chased  to  their 
ports  ;  and  Monk  and  Rupert  kept  their  coasts  in  alarm.  A  squadron  of 
boats  and  fire-ships  entered  the  channel  at  Schelling  ;  burnt  two  men-of- 
war  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  merchantmen ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  civi- 
lised warfare,  reduced  to  ashes  the  thousand  houses  of  the  unfortified 
town  of  Brandaris.  For  this  success  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  was  appointed. 
De  Witt  saw  the  havoc  of  Brandaris  ;  and  he  swore  a  solemn  oath,  that 
till  he  had  obtained  revenge,  he  would  never  sheathe  the  sword. 

*  Ungard. 
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The  story  of  the  great  fire  of  London  has  been  related  with  minuteness 
by  many  trustworthy  observers.  But  it  is  in  the  two  remarkable  Diaries 
which  have  been  rescued  from  obscurity  during  our  own  day  that  we  find 
those  graphic  touches  which  constitute  the  chief  interest  of  this  event  at 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Pepys  tells  us  that  he  looked  out  of  his  window  in 
the  -east  end  of  the  city  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  2nd 
of  September,  and,  thinking  the  fire  far  enough  off,  went  to  sleep  again. 
Later  in  the  morning,  he  went  to  a  high  place  in  the  Tower,  and  saw  the 
houses  near  London-bridge  on  fire.  The  weather  was  hot  and  dry,  and  a 
furious  east  wind  was  blowing.  Nobody  was  endeavouring  to  quench  the 
fire,  and  everything  was  combustible  after  the  long  drought.  •  Distracted 
people  were  getting  their  goods  on  board  lighters,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  houses  at  the  water's  edge  would  not  leave  till  the  fire  actually  reached 
them.  There  was  no  service  in  the  churches,  for  the  people  were  crowding 
them  with  their  goods.  The  king  ordered  that  houses  should  be  pulled 
down  apace ;  but  the  fire  came  on  so  fast  that  little  could  be  done.  The 
roofs  were  in  many  streets  only  thatched ;  the  walls  were  mostly  timber. 
Warehouses  in  Thames-street  were  stored  with  pitch,  and  tar,  and  oil,  and 
brandy.  The  night  came  on  ;  and  then  Pepys,  from  a  little  alehouse  on 
the  Bankside,  saw  the  fire  grow,  and  shoot  out  between  churches  and 
houses,  •'  in  a  most  horrid,  malicious,  bloody  flame,  not  like  the  fire  flame 
of  an  ordinary  fire.*'  As  it  grew  darker,  he  saw  the  fire  up  the  hill  in  an 
arch  of  above  a  mile  long.  On  Monday  the  fire  was  taking  hold  of  the 
great  cathedral,  which  was  surrounded  by  scaffolds  for  its  repair.  Evelyn 
says  :  "  The  noise  and  crackling  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous  flames,  tine 
shrieking  of  women  and  children,  the  hurry  of  people,  the  mil  of  towers, 
houses,  and  churches,  was  like  a  hideous  storm ;  and  the  air  all  about  so 
hot  and  inflamed,  that  at  the  last  one  was  not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that 
they  were  forced  to  stand  still,  and  let  the  flames  burn  on,  which  they 
did,  for  near  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  The  clouds,  also, 
of  smoke  were  dismal,  and  reached,  upon  computation,  near  fifty  miles  in 
length. "  By  Tuesday  the  fire  had  reached  as  far  as  the  Inner  Temple.  On 
that  day  the  houses  near  the  Tower  were  blown  up ;  and  the  same  judicious 
plan  was  pursued  in  other  places.  On  the  5th  the  Court  at  Whitehall 
was  in  unwonted  bustle.  The  king  and  his  brother  had  set  an  excellent 
example  of  personal  activity ;  and  gentlemen  now  took  charge  of  particular 
streets,  and  directed  the  means  of  extinguishing  the  flames.  The  people 
now  began  to  bestir  themselves.  Large  gaps  were  made  in  the  streets. 
The  wind  abated,  and,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th,  the  mighty  devourer  was 
arrested  in  his  course.  The  desolation  did  not  reach  beyond  the  Temple 
westward,  nor  beyond  Smithfield  on  the  north.  Three  days  and  three 
nights  of  agony  had  been  passed ;  but  not  more  than  eight  lives  had  been 
lost  Whilst  indifferent  spectators  had  been  gazing  on  the  fire  from  Bank- 
side,  and  the  high  grounds  on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  the  fields  on  the 
north  were  filled  with  houseless  men,  women,  and  children.  Collections 
were  made  and  distributed  in  alms  to  the  most  needy.  There  were  liberal 
contributions  from  the  king,  and  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy.  Procla- 
mations were  made  for  the  country  people  to  bring  in  provisions.  Faci- 
lities were  offered  to  the  people  to  leave  the  ruins,  by  a  command  that  they 
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should  be  received  in  all  cities  end  towns  to  pursue  their  occupations ; 
end  that  such  reception  should  entail  no  eventual  burthen  on  parishes. 

The  Monument  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Fire  has  an  elaborate 
Latin  inscription,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  the  destruction  comprised 
eighty-nine  churches,  the  city-gates,  Guildhall,  many  public  structures, 
hospitals,  schools,  libraries ;  a  vast  number  of  stately  edifices ;  thirteen 
thousand  two  hundred  dwelling-houses,  four  hundred  streets.  An  account, 
which  estimates  the  houses  burnt  at  twelve  thousand,  values  them  at  an 
average  rent  of  26/.  a  year,  and  their  value,  at  twelve  years'  purchase,  at 
£8,600,000.  The  public  buildings  destroyed  are  valued  at  £1,800,000 : 
the  private  goods  at  the  same  rate.  With  other  items,  the  total  amount 
of  the  loss  is  estimated  at  £7,885,000.  "  In  order  to  a  proper  reformation, 
Wren,  pursuant  to  the  royal  command,  immediately  after  the  fire,  took 
an  exact  survey  of  the  whole  area  and  confines  of  the  burning,  having 
traced  oyer  with  great  trouble  and  hazard  the  great  plain  of  ashes  and 
ruins  ;  and  designed  a  plan  or  model  of  a  new  city,  in  which  the  deformity 
and  inconveniences  of  the  old  town  were  remedied.  ....  The  prac- 
ticability of  this  scheme,  without  loss  to  any  man  or  infringement  of  any 
property,  was  at  that  time  demonstrated,  and  all  material  objections  folly 
weighed  and  answered. "  But  the  owners  of  property  could  not  be  brought 
to  unite  in  any  common  plan ;  and  each  built  his  house  up  again,  upon  his 
own  spot  of  ground.  The  occasion  was  lost  for  a  nobler  city  to  arise. 
The  old  wooden  fabrics  were  replaced  by  those  of  brick ;  but  the  same 
narrow  thoroughfares  were  preserved  as  of  old. 

The  calamities  which  London  had  endured,  of  pestilence  and  conflagration, 
were  not  wholly  unacceptable  to  the  corrupt  court  There  were  those 
about  the  king  who  were  well  pleased  that  he  should  have  the  Londoners 
under  his  feet  at  this  time  of  their  desolation.  But  there  was  still  the  old 
spirit  abroad  in  England ;  and  in  many  places  the  courtiers  who  desired  to 
come  into  parliament  were  rejected  by  the  people.  "  Though  they  made 
the  same  professions  of  affection  and  duty  to  the  king  they  had  ever  done, 
they  did  not  conceal  the  very  ill  opinion  they  had  of  the  court  and  tho 
continual  riotings  there."  *  There  were  large  numbers  of  the  humbler 
retainers  of  the  court  who  were  absolutely  starving.  High  and  low,  all 
the  officers  of  the  royal  household  had  been  unpaid  ;  some  for  five  years, 
some  for  four  years,  some  for  three  or  two  years,  very  few  only  for  one  year. 
These  persons  would  naturally  spread  abroad  their  griefs,  and  a  sullen 
discontent,  a  silent  indignation,  settled  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
community.  The  flames  of  London  were  still  smouldering  when  the  par- 
liament met  at  Westminster  on  the  21st  of  September.  A  bill  was  brought 
in  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  "to  examine  all  accounts  of 
those  who  had  received  or  issued  out  any  moneys  for  this  war ;  and  where 
they  found  any  persons  faulty,  and  who  had  broken  their  trust,  they 
should  be  liable  to  snch  punishment  as  the  parliament  should  think  fit" 
To  such  a  bill  the  king  was  resolved  never  to  give  the  royal  assent.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  oppose  it,  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  in  1667 
without  its  being  passed. 

*  Clarendon. 
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In  Scotland  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  the  establishment  of  a 
policy  of  unmitigated  despotism.  A  large  army  was  raised  to  hold  the 
people  in  subjection,  whilst  Episcopacy,  which  they  abominated,  was  esta- 
blished, without  any  modification  by  general  assemblies.  The  churches 
were  deserted ;  and  the  Non-conforming  preachers  had  immense  congrega- 
tions in  barns  and  fields,  on  wild  heaths,  and  in  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains. A  body  of  Covenanters  of  the  West  rose  in  arms,  and  seised  sir 
James  Turner,  who  had  been  sent  to  enforce  obedience  by  mulcts  and 
severer  penalties,  levied  at  his  bidding  by  his  rapacious  dragoons.  These 
men  were  for  the  most  part  peasants,  with  a  few  Presbyterian  ministers 
amongst  them.  But  they  were  not  ignorant  of  military  discipline, 
and  soon  became  alarming  in  their  numbers  and  their  subordination. 
About  three  thousand  set  off  to  march  from  Lanark  to  Edinburgh,  bat  they 
gradually  dwindled  to  eight  or  nine  hundred.  When  they  had  reached 
witiiin  four  miles  of  the  city,  they  learnt  that  it  was  fortified,  and  its 
gates  shut  against  them.  They  retreated  to  the  Pentland  Hills.  On  the 
evening  of  the  28th  of  November,  Dalziel  came  upon  them  with  a  body  of 
horse.  Twice  the  insurgents  drove  back  the  cavalry ;  but  their  ranks 
were  at  last  broken,  and  they  were  utterly  dispersed.  The  slaughter  was 
inconsiderable ;  but  many  were  executed,  and  some  tortured. 

Amidst  the  abandonment  of  the  court  to  its  pleasures, — the  rapacity  of 
the  royal  favourites,  who  received  gratuities  and  pensions  not  to  be  counted 
by  hundreds  but  by  thousands  of  pounds— the  jealousy  of  the  parliament 
in  granting  money  which  they  knew  would  be  wasted— the  spring  of  1667 
arrived,  without  any  ^operations  for  carrying  on  the  naval  war.  On  the 
23rd  of  January,  the  sailors  were  in  mutiny  at  Wapping  for  the  want  of 
pay.  When  the  money  was  obtained  from  parliament  there  were  more 
pressing  necessities  to  be  supplied  than  the  pay  of  the  sailors.  On  the 
6th  of  June  several  ships  were  in  mutiny.  On  the  8th,  the  Dutch  fleet  of 
eighty  sail  was  off  Harwich,  and  on  the  10th  it  was  at  the  Nore.  The 
king  sent  lord  Oxford  to  raise  the  militia  of  the  eastern  counties,  and 
Honk  rushed  to  Gravesend.  The  Dutch  fleet  dropped  down  to  Sheerness, 
and  sailed  up  the  Medway.  Monk  stopped  the  river  with  chains  and 
booms  ;  and  Upnor  Castle  was  fortified.  The  Dutch  commanders,  Ruyter 
and  De  Witt,  went  about  their  work  in  a  manly  way — not  burning  Graves- 
end,  which  was  really  defenceless,  but  breaking  through  the  defences  of 
the  Medway,  behind  which  our  ships  lay  unrigged.  They  were  quickly 
set  on  fire.  In  Upnor  Castle  and  the  forts  at  Chatham,  there  was  little 
ammunition  ;  and  the  Dutch  "made  no  more  of  Upnor  Castle's  shooting, 
than  of  a  fly."  The  proud  ship  which  bore  the  king  to  England,  "the 
Boyal  Charles,'1  was  secured  by  the  invaders  as  a  trophy ;  and  they  then 
quietly  sailed  back  to  the  Thames,  and  enforced  a  real  blockade  of  London 
for  many  weeks.  The  Londoners  were  cut  off  from  their  supply  of  sea- 
coal — no  irremediable  evil  in  summer,  but  one  that  probably  hastened  the 
peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Breda  on  the  29th  of  July,  between  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  France. 

Whilst  the  Dutch  were  in  the  Thames,  mobs  assembled  at  Westminster, 
shouting  for  "  a  Parliament!  a  Parliament! "  They  broke  the  Lord  Chan 
Conor's  windows,  and  set  up  a  gibbet  before  his  gate.    As  early  aa  1668, 
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the  carl  of  Bristol,  a  Catholic  peer,  in  his  seat  in  parliament,  attributing 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  all  the  evils  under  which  the  country  laboured, 
had  impeached  him  of  high  treason.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  was 
required  ;  and  they  answered,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  realm^io  articles  of 
high  treason  could  be  originally  exhibited  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  any 
one  peer  against  another ;  and  that  the  matters  alleged  in  the  charge 
against  the  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  amount  to  treason.'  Four  years  after* 
wards  it  was  pretty  well  known  that  the  king  was  alienated  from  his  grave 
adviser.  Clarendon  had  made  enemies  all  around  him  by  his  faults  as 
well  as  by  his  virtues.  He  was  haughty  and  passionate.  He  was  grasping 
and  ostentatious.  He  was  envied  by  the  nobility,  and  hated  by  the 
people.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  banished  from  court  through 
a  quarrel  with  lady  Castlemaine.  He  became  the  advocate  of  the  sectaries, 
and  the  avowed  and  especial  enemy  of  the  chancellor.  For  a  short  time 
Buckingham  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  upon  the  supposed  discovery  of  some 
treasonable  intrigues ;  but  he  soon  regained  his  liberty,  made  his  peace 
with  lady  Castlemaine,  and  was  restored  to  favour.  Clarendon  was 
sacrificed.  Charges  of  the  most  serious  nature  were  got  up  against  him. 
The  imputation  of  having  sold  Dunkirk  for  his  private  advantage  was 
confidently  affirmed.  A  scheme  for  forced  contributions  as  a  temporary 
expedient  whilst  the  Dutch  were  in  the  Thames,  was  admitted  by  himself. 
Other  accusations,  all  of  a  very  vagne  nature,  were  poured  into  the  king's 
ear.  Charles,  through  the  duke  of  York,  asked  Clarendon  to  resign.  He 
indignantly  refused,  saying,  that  his  resignation  would  amount  to  a  con- 
fession of  guilt.  The  king  sent  for  the  seals.  The  parliament  had  assem- 
bled, and  on  the  15th  of  October  the  two  Houses  voted  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  throne  for  the  removal  of  the  Chancellor,  and  the  king  in 
his  reply  pledged  himself  never  to  employ  lord  Clarendon  again  in  any 
capacity.  This  was  not  enough.  Seventeen  charges  were  prepared  against 
him  by  a  committee  of  the  Commons  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  November,  the 
House  impeached  him  of  high  treason  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers.  The  two 
Houses  got  angry,  and  the  court  became  alarmed!.  Clarendon  was  advised 
to  leave  the  kingdom  clandestinely,  but  he  refused.  Then  the  king  sent 
him  an  express  command  to  retire  to  the  Continent.  He  obeyed  ;  addres- 
sing a  letter,  vindicating  himself,  to  the  House  of  Peers.  An  Act  was 
passed  on  the  29th  of  December,  banishing  him  for  life,  unless  he  should 
return  by  the  following  1st  of  February.  Clarendon  went  into  exile,  but 
the  close  of  his  political  career  has  left  no  stain  upon  his  memory.  He 
had  become  disagreeable  to  the  king  through  the  very  qualities  which 
made  the  government  endurable  to  high-minded  and  sober  men.  What- 
ever were  his  faults  as  a  statesman,  he  stands  upon  a  far  higher  elevation 
than  the  men  who  accomplished  his  ruin. 

On  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  the  seals  were  given  to  sir  Orlando  Bridgman. 
Buckingham  first  came  into  power  with  Arlington  as  secretary-of-state, 
and  sir  William  Coventry.  But  soon  the  ministry  comprised  the  five 
persons  known  as  "The  Cabal  "—Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham, 
Ashley,  Lauderdale.  The  word  Cabal  had  been  used  long  before,  to 
indicate  a  secret  council.  Of  the  new  advisers  of  Charles,  Buckingham 
was  the  most  influential  at  court,  and  he  made  great  efforts  to  be  at  the 
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same  time  the  most  popular.  Charles  II.  was  absolutely  indifferent  to 
any  higher  objects  than  personal  gratification ;  and  to  this  circumstance 
we  must  refer  some  of  the  extraordinary  anomalies  of  the  government 
after  the  fall  of  Clarendon.  With  such  a  sovereign  we  can  scarcely  expect 
that  there  should  have  been  any  consistent  principle  of  administration. 
The  Crown  and  the  parliament  were  both  open  to  corruption  ;  and  their 
venality  tainted,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  the  advocates  of  non- 
resistance  and  the  enemies  of  that  debasing  principle.  The  first  move- 
ments of  the  Cabal  ministry  were  towards  a  high  and  liberal  policy — tolera- 
tion for  Nonconformists,  and  an  alliance  with  free  Protestant  States.  A 
greater  liberty  to  dissenters  from  the  Church  followed  the  fall  of  Clarendon. 
There  were  transient  and  accidental  motives  for  this  passing  toleration, 
rather  than  any  fixed  principle.  In  January,  1668,  sir  Orlando  Bridgman, 
now  Lord  Keeper,  desired  a  conference  with  Baxter,  ''about  a  com- 
prehension and  toleration/'  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  Hale,  and  bishop 
Wilkins,  were  agreed  with  the  Lord  Keeper  in  promoting  this  salutary 
work.  There  were  propositions  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists ;  and 
amendments  were  suggested  and  accepted.  But  when  the  parliament  met, 
the  active  prelates  and  prelatists  prevailed  to  prevent  any  bill  of  compre- 
hension or  indulgence  to  be  brought  in.  In  the  king's  speech,  February 
10,  1668,  he  recommended  that  they  would  seriously  think  of  some  course 
to  beget  a  better  onion  and  composure  in  the  minds  of  his  Protestant 
subjects  in  matters  of  religion.  On  the  8th  of  April,  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  his  majesty  should  send  for  such  persons  as  he 
should  think  fit,  to  make  proposals  to  him  in  order  to  the  uniting  of  his 
Protestant  subjects,  was  negatived  by  176  votes  against  70. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  1668,  the  king  announced 
that  he  had  made  a  league  defensive  with  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces,  to  which  Sweden  had  become  a  party.  This  was  the  Triple 
Alliance.  This  treaty,  says  Burnet,  "was  certainly  the  masterpiece  of 
king  Charles's  life ;  and,  if  he  had  stuck  to  it,  it  would  have  been  both  the 
strength  and  glory  of  his  reign.  This  disposed  the  people  to  forgive  all 
that  was  past,  and  to  renew  their  confidence  in  him,  which  was  shaken  by 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Dutch  war."  At  the  very  time  when  tho  ambas- 
sador of  England  was  negotiating  this  Triple  Alliance,  Charles  was  making 
proposals  to  Louis  XIV.  for  a  clandestine  treaty,  by  which  England  was 
to  be  "leased  out"  to  France, 

11  Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm," 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


The  duke  of  York  had  long  been  in  secret  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 

attended  the  private  rites  of  that  religion,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was 

in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England.     He  at  last  communicated 

tho  king  his  determination  publicly  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic 
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faith.  Charles  professed  the  same  desire.  Of  the  Cabal  ministry  Clifford 
and  Arlington  were  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Charles  and  James 
took  those  ministers  into  their  confidence  at  the  beginning  of  1669.  The 
result  was,  a  negotiation  with  France,  which  went  on  for  many  months  ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1670  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  the  king's  sister,  came 
over  to  Dover  to  urge  the  points  which  the  French  king  was  anxious 
to  accomplish  by  irresistible  temptations.  The  secret  treaty  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.  was  concluded  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1670. 
Its  principal  stipulations  were,  that  the  king  of  England  should  publicly 
profess  himself  a  Catholic,  when  he  should  consider  it  expedient  to  make 
such  declaration  ;  that  he  should  join  with  the  king  of  France  in  a  war 
against  the  United  Provinces;  that  to  enable  Charles  to  suppress  any 
insurrection  of  his  own  subjects,  he  should  receive  two  millions  of  livres, 
and  be  aided  with,  an  armed  force  of  six  thousand  men ;  that  of  the  con- 
quests arising  out  of  the  joint  war,  Charles  should  be  satisfied  with  a  part 
of  Zealand.  The  secret  treaty  having  been  accomplished,  another  treaty 
was  prepared,  in  which  the  article  concerning  the  king's  change  of  religion 
was  omitted ;  and  to  this  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  and  Lauderdale  were 
privy.  At  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  October,  1670,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Bridgman  set  forth  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  against  the  ambition 
of  France,  by  an  augmentation  of  the  fleet.  When  a  grant  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  obtained,  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 

The  Act  of  1664  against  conventicles,  which  was  about  to  expire  in  1670, 
was  renewed  in  a  more  stringent  shape.  The  spirit  of  too  many  of  the 
higher  clergy- was  in  decided  opposition  to  the  temper  of  bishop  Wilkins, 
who,  with  one  other  bishop,  opposed  this  statute.  Sheldon,  the  primate, 
urged  the  most  vigorous  execution  of  the  penal  clauses.  Severity  at  one 
time  against  Nonconformists,  indulgence  at  another  time,  was  to  prepare 
the  nation  for  such  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  as  would  dispense  with 
the  laws  against  Papists,  and  make  the  people  indifferent  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  king,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  heir-apparent.  This  was  a  part  of 
the  scheme,  upon  which  the  secret  treaty  with  France  was  built. , 

In  a  debate  in  the  Commons,  sir  John  Coventry,  member  for  Wey- 
mouth, had  made  a  satirical  allusion  to  the  king's  profligate  habits.  As 
he  was  afterwards  passing  through  the  Haymarket,  he  was  set  upon  by 
Sandys,  the  lieutenant  of  Monmouth's  troop,  and  a  number  of  his  men, 
and  by  these  ruffians  his  nose  was  nearly  cut  off.  The  House  had  ad- 
journed for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  upon  its  re-assembly  the  first 
business  was  to  inquire  into  this  breach  of  privilege,  perpetrated  under 
the  orders  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king's  Bon,  and,  as  was  univer- 
sally believed,  with  the  king's  connivance.  Strong  words  were  spoken, 
such  as  indicated  that  the  spirit  of  1640  was  not  dead.  A  bill,  known  as 
the  Coventry  Act,  was  passed,  by  which  malicious  maiming  was  made  a 
capital  felony.  Sir  John  Sandys  and  three  others  who  had  fled  from  jus- 
tice were  banished  for  ever,  unless  they  should  surrender  by  a  given  day. 
Previous  to  the  assault  on  sir  John  Coventry,  an  outrage  had  been  perpe- 
trated upon  the  duke  of  Ormond.  In  returning  from  a  city  dinner  he  was 
dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  and  placed  on  horseback  behind  a  man,  to 
whom  he  was  fastened  by  a  belt    Onward  they  sped  towards  Tyburn  ; 
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bat  the  duke  eontrived  to  hoist  his  companion  oat  of  the  saddle,  and  both 
coming  to  the  ground  together,  the  ruffian  unloosed  the  belt,  and  fled 
upon  the  approach  of  some  passengers.  At  Tyburn  preparations  were 
made  for  hanging  the  duke  upon  the  common  gallows.  An  inscrutable 
mystery  surrounded  this  crime.  Large  rewards  were  offered,  with  pardon 
to  accomplices.  On  the  9th  of  May,  fire  months  after  the  assault  upon 
the  duke,  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  steal  the  regalia  in  the  Towen. 
The  chief  in  this  robbery  was  a  man  known  as  colonel  Blood.  He  boldly 
avowed  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  assault  upon  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  that  he  meant  to  hare  hanged  him  at  Tyburn.  He  once,  he  said, 
had  been  prepared  to  shoot  the  king  himself,  but,  awed  by  the  presence  of 
majesty,  the  pistol  dropped  from  his  hand.  He  might  be  put  to  death, 
but  there  were  three  hundred  ready  to  avenge  his  blood ;  who,  if  he  were 
spared,  would  become  the  king's  faithful  followers.  Charles  pardoned 
him  ;  asked  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  pardon  him  ;  and  gave  him  a  pension. 
The  king  told  Ormond  he  had  certain  reasons  for  asking  him  to  pardon 
Blood. 

When  the  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  22nd  of  April,  the  king 
candidly  said  it  was  not  his  intention  that  they  should  meet  again  for 
almost  a  year.  With  the  parliament  got  rid  of,  at  least  for  a  year,  the 
government  had  now  a  clear  field  for  carrying  out  their  foreign  policy. 
France  was  now  to  receive  the  fullest  support  in  its  designs  upon  the 
United  Provinces.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  to  be  flung  to  the  winds. 
Bankers  and  other  possessors  of  capital  had  been  accustomed  to  make 
advancements  to  the  exchequer,  upon  receiving  assignments  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  revenue,  to  be  set  aside  for  paying  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  money  borrowed.  One  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  at  this  time  pledged  for  immediate  payment.  A  proclamation  was 
issued,  suspending  all  payments  for  one  year ;  but  promising  interest  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent.  This  interest  was  not  paid  for  many  years.  The 
bankers  made  the  advwees  to  the  government  chiefly  upon  sums  intrusted 
to  them.  The  panic  was  universal.  The  most  reputable  traders  were 
compelled  to  break.  The  promise  of  payment  in  a  year  was,  of  course,  not 
kept.  There  was  not  only  the  war  to  provide  for,  but  a  new  mistress, 
exceeding  in  prodigality  all  who  had  gone  before  her.  Mademoiselle  de 
Querouaille,  the  agent  and  spy  of  the  French  king,  became  duchess  of 
Portsmouth.  To  repay  the  subjects  whom  it  had  robbed,  the  government 
of  king  Charles  concerted  a  scheme  as  iniquitous  as  the  shutting  the 
Exchequer.  At  a  time  when  the  confidence  of  the  government  of  the 
States  in  the  faith  of  England  was  not  wholly  destroyed,  it  was  decided  to 
capture  a  fleet  of  Dutch  merchantmen  from  the  Levant  as  it  passed  up  the 
Channel.  Sir  Robert  Holmes  and  lord  Ossory  were  appointed  to  this 
inglorious  enterprise.  The  Hollanders,  though  not  prepared  for  any  act 
of  hostility,  appointed  a  convoy  of  seven  men  of  war.  The  English 
admiral  was  unprepared  for  this.  He  was  gallantly  met,  and  was  re- 
pulsed, having  captured  only  four  sail  out  of  sixty. 

The  declaration  of  war  from  England  against  Holland  appeared  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1672.  That  of  France  was  issued  at  the  same  time.  At 
the  beginning  of  May  the  duke  of  York  took  the  command  of  the  English 
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fleet  Having  united  with  s  French  squadron,  they  found  the  Batch  fleet 
lying  near  Ostend.  Bat  the  skill  of  De  Bayter  avoided  an  engagement, 
and  the  English  fleet  returned  to  the  coast  to  take  in  further  supplies  of 
men  and  provisions.  De  Buyter  came  out,  and  a  stubborn  battle  took  place 
on  the  28th  of  May,  in  Soutbwold  bay.  The  French  had  little  share  in 
the  engagement  The  fight  lasted  the  whole  day,  with  alight  advantage  on 
either  side.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  and  most  of  his  crew  were  lost  in  the 
Royal  James,  which  was  blown  up  by  a  fire-ship.  In  the  meantime,  the 
French  armies  were  pouring  into  Holland.  The  fortresses  on  the  Rhine 
were  quickly  in  their  possession  ;  town  after  town  of  the  United  Provinces 
yielded  without  a  struggle ;  the  outposts  of  the  French  were  seen  from 
Amsterdam.  The  government  of  the  United  Provinces  was  at  this  time 
torn  by  factions.  Petty  oligarchies  presided  over  the  separate  states. 
The  dignity  of  stadtholder  had  expired  with  prince  William  II.  in  1650. 
His  widow,  the  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  a  few  days 
after  her  husband's  death.  That  son,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was 
called  to  the  command  of  the  forces  when  the  French  troops  entered  the 
States.  The  highest  duties  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic  had 
been  honourably  discharged  by  John  de  Witt,  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  the 
province  of  Holland.  When  the  French  invasion  filled  the  people  of  the 
Seven  Provinces  with  terror,  the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  broke  forth.  Cornelius  de  Witt  was  arrested,  upon  an  accusation 
of  having  plotted  against  the  life  of  prince  William.  The  accusation 
could  not  be  established ;  and  his  brother  John  went  to  his  prison  at  the 
Hague  to  convey  him  away.  Both  the  brothers  were  murdered  by  an  in- 
furiated mob.  Suspicious  as  was  the  commencement  of  his  great  career, 
the  young  prince  of  Orange  proved  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  He 
roused  the  fainting  courage  of  the  deputies  in  the  States  General  He 
rejected  ail  the  overtures  of  Charles  and  Louis.  No  terms  of  advantage 
to  himself  would  induce  him  to  compromise  the  honour  of  his  nation. 
The  dykes  were  opened,  and  the  French  retreated.  There  was  no  subsis- 
tence for  the  invading  army  in  that  desert  of  sand  and  sea.  Louis  re- 
turned to  Paris,  leaving  some  troops  in  the  garrisons  be  had  won.  The 
Dutch  admiral  avoided  another  engagement  with  the  English  fleet.  The 
war  went  on  languidly  for  two  years,  amidst  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
English  people.  The  treasury  of  Charles  was  exhausted.  The  promised 
payment  to  the  public  creditors  was  postponed  by  proclamation. 

The  parliament  was  called  together  on  the  5th  of  February,  1673L 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  previous  November,  upon  the  retirement  or  dis- 
missal of  sir  Orlando  Bridgman  from  the  office  of  Lord  Keeper.  The 
lawyers  of  his  time  were  naturally  indignant  at  the  elevation  to  the  highest 
judicial  office  of  a  man  not  of  the  legal  profession.  In  March,  1672,  two 
days  before  the  war  was  declared  against  the  United  Provinces,  Charles  had 
issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  religion.  Upon  their  meeting,  the 
Commons  voted  "  that  penal  statutes,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  cannot  be 
suspended  but  by  Act  of  Parliament."  The  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
was  unpopular  even  amongst  the  Protestant  dissenters,  although  they  were 
more  favoured  by  it  than  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  expressly  refused 
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public  places  for  their  worship,  though  its  private  exercise  was  indirectly 
sanctioned.  The  parliament  and  the  nation  were  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  repeal  all  penal  laws  that  affected  the  exercise  of  religion.  To  prevent 
the  dangers  which  were  almost  universally  dreaded  of  the  growth  of 
Romanism,  the  principle  of  intolerance  was  still  upheld.  The  king 
withdrew  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  after  Shaftesbury,  who  had  at 
first  supported  it,  had  turned  to  the  popular  side,  and  declared  it  illegal. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  the  Test  Act,  entitled  a  "  Bill  to  Prevent  the 
Growth  of  Popery,"  was  read  a  third  time.  It  required,  in  addition  to 
the*  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  that  a  declaration  renouncing  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  should  be  made  before  admission  to  any 
office.  The  duke  of  York  resigned  his  post  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  and 
prince  Rupert  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Lord  Clifford, 
also,  refused  to  take  the  test,  and  retired  from  his  office  of  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  The  proposed  law  affected  the  Puritans  as  much  as  the  Papists, 
in  the  point  of  communion  with  the  Church  ;  but  they  made  little  oppo- 
sition. An  attempt  to  give  them  a  special  measure  of  relief  was  defeated 
by  the  prorogation  of  parliament.  The  Commons  had  voted  the  supplies 
with  little  reluctance. 

The  parliament  had  been  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  October.  The 
instant  the  Commons  met  they  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that 
the  intended  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  the  princess  of  Modena 
should  not  take  place.  The  parliament  was  immediately  prorogued  for  a 
week.  On  the  27th  the  king  opened  the  session  in  person.  The  address 
against  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  was  presented,  and  Charles 
returned  for  answer  that  the  alliance  "was  completed,  according  to  the 
forms  used  amongst  princes,  and  by  his  royal  consent  and  authority."  A 
spirit  of  decided  hostility  against  the  government  was  now  evident  in  the 
Commons.  They  refused  a  supply  until  "  this  kingdom  be  effectually 
secured  from  the  dangers  of  Popery,  and  Popish  counsels  and  councillors." 
They  voted  that  a  Standing  Army  was  a  grievance.  They  resolved  upon 
a  second  address  on  the  subject  of  the  duke's  marriage.  It  was  to  have 
been  presented  on  the  4th  of  November,  but  the  king  came  suddenly  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  ordered  that  the  Commons  should  be  summoned. 
They  came  in  wild  confusion,  and  the  king  then  prorogued  the  parliament 
to  the  7th  of  January.  During  the  interval  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed 
from  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal ;  Buckingham  retired ;  the  Cabal 
ministry  was  broken  up.  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  soon  after  created  earl  of 
Dauby,  became  the  chief  minister,  and  retained  power  till  1678  ;  Shaftes- 
bury became  the  great  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Court. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  1674,  the  king  positively 
denied  that  there  were  any  secret  articles  in  the  treaty  with  France. 
Supplies  were  wanted  to  carry  on  the  Dutch  war  ;  but  the  nation  hated 
the  war,  and  the  Commons  would  not  grant  the  supplies.  To  avert 
greater  dangers  a  separate  peace  was  made  with  Holland.  The  parliament 
was  in  some  degree  propitiated  by  this ;  but  it  was  in  a  dangerous  temper, 
and  was  quickly  prorogued.  The  war  went  on  between  France  and  the 
United  Provinces,  who  were  now  fully  supported  by  Spain  and  the 
German  powers.    The  noble  resistance  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  tha 
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Ambition  of  Lords  had  saved  his  country.  Parliament  met  again  on  the 
23th  of  April,  1675.  English  troops  under  Monmouth  had  been  left  to 
assist  the  French,  notwithstanding  the  English  peace  with  Holland.  The 
House  of  Commons  demanded  their  recall.  The  violent  scenes  between 
furious  partisans  were  suddenly  mitigated  by  adroit  bribery,  and  the  English 
troops  remained  as  auxiliaries  of  the  French.  The  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
After  another  short  session,  it  was  again  prorogued  for  fifteen  months  on  the 
22nd  of  November.  This  was  the  result  of  a  specific  arrangement  between 
Charles  and  Louis,  for  which  the  unworthy  king  of  England  received  five 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  The  two  sovereigns,  with  the  connivance  of 
Danby  and  Lauderdale,  concluded  a  formal  agreement  not  to  enter  upon 
any  treaties  but  with  mutual  consent ;  and  Charles  accepted  a  pension, 
upon  his  pledge  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  any  Parliament  that  attempted  to 
force  such  treaties  upon  him.  The  money  was  regularly  paid  by  the  French 
minister  to  Chiffinch,  the  notorious  pander  to  the  vices  of  his  master ;  and 
the  degraded  king  regularly  signed  a  receipt  for  the  wages  of  his  iniquity. 
Such  things  could  not  go  on  without  exciting  some  suspicion.  The  annual 
revenue  was  large,  but  all  knew  that  it  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  riots 
and  follies  of  Whitehall.  Though  the  king  was  straitened  in  his  means  of 
extravagance  by  the  jealousy  of  Parliament,  the  prodigality  of  the  Court 
was  as  manifest  as  ever.  Serious  thinkers  began  to  murmur.  Gossiping 
loungers  about  the  coffee-houses  began  to  sneer  and  whisper.  To  put  an 
end  to  Buch  whispering,  a  proclamation  appeared  on  the  29th  of  December, 
ordering  all  coffee-houses  to  be  shut  up.  But  the  popular  indignation  was 
so  great  that  very  soon  permission  was  given  to  re-open  the  houses  for  a 
certain  time  ;  under  a  severe  admonition  to  the  keepers,  that  they  should 
stop  the  reading  of  all  scandalous  books  and  papers,  and  hinder  every 
scandalous  report  against  the  government. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1677,  a  fierce  debate  took  place  on  the  question  of  the  long  prorogation, 
and  lords  Shaftesbury,  Salisbury  and  Wharton  were  imprisoned  for  main- 
taining, with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  that  a  prorogation  for  so  long  A 
time  amounted  to  a  dissolution.  In  the  Commons,  the  Country  party  were 
in  a  minority  upon  this  question.  The  instalment  of  the  king's  pension 
from  France,  paid  in  February,  was  applied  to  get  votes  for  a  large  grant. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  navy ; 
and  with  this  sum  the  Commons  would  not  trust  the  treasurer,  but  ap- 
pointed their  own  receivers  to  superintend  its  disbursement.  The  French 
were  now  carrying  all  resistance  before  them,  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
The  prince  of  Orange  was  defeated  at  Cassel.  Valenciennes  and  Cambray 
were  surrendered.  The  Commons  voted  an  address  praying  the  king  to 
oppose  the  French  monarch,  and  save  the  Netherlands  from  his  grasp. 
Charles  required  an  immediate  grant  as  a  preliminary  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  House  refused  it.  Charles  then  adjourned  the  Parliament ; 
obtained  an  increase  of  his  pension  from  Louis ;  and  gave  his  promise 
accordingly  to  prevent  any  meeting  of  the  representatives  till  April,  1678. 

When  the  English  ambassador,  sir  William  Temple,  was  at  the  Hague 
in  1674,  he  had  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  an  union  between  Prince 
William  and  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York.     The  proposal  was 
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renewed  more  formally,  bat  the  prince  of  Orange  did  not  then  respond. 
He  suspected  the  disposition  of  the  English  government  to  favour  the 
designs  of  Louis  XIV.  Bnt  the  desire  for  an  English  alliance  overcame 
this  repugnance  to  the  union.  William  came  to  England  in  1677,  and  on 
the  19th  of  October  the  marriage  between  him*  and  Mary,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  was  agreed  upon.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
it  was  solemnised—"  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation,"  says  Beresby ;  "for 
his  highness  being  a  Protestant  prince,  this  match  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
pelled the  fears  that  the  majority  had  conceived  concerning  Popery."  This 
marriage  gave  offence  to  the  king  of  France.  He  regarded  it  as  a  breach 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  England,  and  he  stopped  the  pay  of  his 
pensioner.  Charles,  therefore,  called  the  Parliament  together,  on  the  28th 
of  January.  He  announced  to  them  that  he  had  made  such  alliances  with 
Holland  as  were  for  the  preservation  of  Flanders,  and  had  withdrawn  the 
auxiliary  English  troops  from  the  French  service.  The  king  further  asked 
for  money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  France,  so  as  to  support  a  fleet  of 
ninety  sail,  and  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  On  the  29th  of  April, 
the  Commons  received  a  message  from  the  king  desiring  that  the  House 
would  immediately  enter  into  a  consideration  of  a  supply  for  him,  for  his 
majesty  must  either  disband  the  men,  or  pay  them.  The  king  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people  now  came  to  violent  issues.  A  supply  was 
refused  unless  a  war  was  declared  against  France ;  if  not  the  army  must  be 
disbanded.  The  army  had  been  raised,  and  was  encamped  on  Hounslow 
Heath.  Some  of  the  opposition  to  the  Court  was  the  result  of  a  secret 
connexion  formed  with  the  ambassadors  of  Louis  by  some  of  the  parlia- 
mentary leaden.  Money  was  beBtowed  upon  the  more  unscrupulous.  All 
this  evasion  and^tielay  allowed  France  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  far  more 
advantageous  terms  than  Louis  could  have  obtained  if  William  of  Orange 
had  been  adequately  supported. 

On  the  8th  of  July  an  Act  was  passed  for  granting  a  supply  to  the  king 
of  upwards  of  600,000*.,  "for  disbanding  the  army,  and  for  other  uses." 
On  the  15th  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  Amidst  the  conflicts  of  party 
in  this  session,  a  statute  had  been  passed,  utterly  abolishing  all  punishment 
by  death  in  pursuance  of  any  Ecclesiastical  Censures.  But  though  the 
progress  of  opinion  had  forced  religious  intolerance  to  assume  a  milder  form, 
the  dread  of  Popery  was  inextinguishable  in  the  temper  of  the  people.  They 
believed,  with  lord  Shaftesbury,  that  "  Popery  and  slavery,  like  two  sisters, 
go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  sometimes  one  goes  first,  and  sometimes  the  other, 
but  wheresoever  the  one  enters,  the  other  is  following  close  behind."  The 
nation  was  under  a  panic  which  manifested  itself  in  a  temporary  insanity 
when  the  rumours  of  a  Popish  plot  burst  upon  it  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  generally  received  account  is  that  one  Eirby,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
warned  the  king,  who  knew  him,  not  to  walk  alone  in  the  Park ;  that  the 
same  evening  he  brought  Dr.  Tonge  to  Charles,  with  a  narrative  of  a  plot,  of 
which  the  destruction  of  the  king  was  the  first  object ;  that  Charles  referred 
it  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  being  himself  incredulous,  and  laughing  at  the 
simplicity  of  Danby  in  his  wish  to  lay  the  narrative  before  the  Privy  Council. 
Burnet  told  Tonge's  story  "  to  Littleton  and  Powel,  and  they  looked  on  it 
as  a  design  of  lord  Danby's,  to  be  laid  before  the  next  session,  thereby  to 
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dispose  them  to  keep  up  a  greater  force,  since  the  Papists  were  plotting 
against  the  king's  life."  Roger  North,  on  the  contrary,  suggests  that 
Shaftesbury  "  was  behind  the  curtain,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  contrivance." 
The  information  of  this  conspiracy  was  based  on  the  discoveries  of  Titus 
Oates,  recently  an  apostate  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Burnet  says,  "  The 
matter  lay  in  a  secret  and  remiss  management  for  six  weeks,"  till,  on 
Michaelmas  eve,  Oates  was  brought  before  the  Council.  He  related  many 
discourses  he  had  heard  among  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer's  of  their  design  to 
kill  the  king ;  he  named  persons,  places,  and  times  almost  without  number ; 
he  accused  Coleman,  the  duke's  secretary.  Many  Jesuits  were  seised. 
Coleman  removed  the  bulk  of  his  letters  previous  to  his  apprehension ;  but 
two  were  accidentally  left  addressed  to  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  which 
in  some  degree  confirmed  the  belief  of  a  design  to  overthrow  the  government. 
Previous  to  Oates  being  examined  a  second  time  by  the  Privy  Council,  he 
went  before  sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  zealous  Protestant  justice  of  peace, 
and  made  oath  to  the  narrative  which  he  afterwards  published.  A  fortnight 
alter,  Godfrey  was  missing,  having  left  his  home  on  a  Saturday  morning. 
On  the  following  Wednesday  his  corpse  was  found  in  a  ditch  at  some 
distance  out  of  the  town,  near  Primrose  HilL  The  popular  notion  was  that 
the  murder  of  Godfrey  was  to  deter  all  men  from  any  further  inquiry  into 
the  plot  There  was  great  excitement  at  the  funeral  of  the  Protestant 
magistrate.  In  this  feverish  state  of  the  popular  mind,  the  Parliament 
met  on  the  21st  of  October.  Charles  alluded  to  information  received  by 
him  of  a  design  against  his  person  by  the  Jesuits,  but  said  he  would  leave 
the  matter  to  the  law.  The  Parliament  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  Godfrey's  murder  and  into  the  plot ;  they  addressed  the  king  to  appoint 
a  solemn  fast ;  they  further  desired  the  removal  of  all  Popish  recusants 
from  the  metropolis  and  ten  miles  round ;  before  a  week  had  elapsed,  a 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons  to  exclude  Catholics  from  both  Houses. 
On  the  1st  of  November,  the  Commons  came  to  a  resolution,  in  which  the 
Lords  unanimously  agreed,  that "  there  hath  been,  and  still  is,  a  damnable 
and  hellish  Plot,  contrived  and  carried  on  by  Popish  recusants,  for  the 
assassinating  and  murdering  the  king,  and  for  subverting  the  govern- 
ment, and  rooting  out  and  destroying  the  Protestant  religion."  "All 
Oate8*8  evidence,"  says  Burnet,  "was  now  so  well  believed  that  it  was  not 
safe  for  any  man  to  doubt  any  part  of  it"  He  named  peers  to  whom  the 
Pope  had  sent  over  his  commissions.  He  accused  Wakeman,  the  queen's 
physician,  of  a  project  to  poison  his  sovereign.  Bedloe,  a  man  of  notorious 
•evil  life,  came  forward  to  support  Gates's  accusations.  The  consummation 
of  the  impudence  of  Oates  was  an  attempt  to  involve  the  harmless  queen 
in  a  charge  of  having  concerted  the  murder  of  her  husband.  The  trials  of 
the  accused  persons  commenced  in  November.  Stay  ley,  a  Catholic  banker, 
Coleman,  and  three  Jesuits,  Ireland,  Grove,  and  Pickering,  were  all 
convicted  of  high  treason,  and  executed.  Green  and  Hill,  two  Papists, 
and  Berry,  a  Protestant,  were  then  convicted  of  the  murder  of  sir  Edmond- 
bury Godfrey,  upon  the  testimony  of  Bedloe,  and  the  pretended  confession 
of  Prance,  a  silversmith.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  hundreds  of  sus- 
pected traitors.  Five  peers  were  confined  in  the  Tower  under  impeachment 
Seroggs,  the  Chief  Justice,  conducted  himself,  in  all  the  trials,  with  the 
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nut  ferocious  determination  to  procure  a  terdict  against  the  prisoners, 
Oate?  in  a  few  months  waa  at  the  height  of  hin  greatness.  "  He  walked 
about,"  says  North,  "with  his  guards  assigned  for  fear  of  the  Papists  murder- 
ing him.  He  had  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  and  £1,200  per  annum  pennon." 
In  the  very  height  of  the  fever  of  the  Popish  Plot,  a  discover;  was 
made  of  the  intrigues  of  the  king  with  France.  In  the  secret  treaty 
between  Charles  and  Louis,  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  Engiilll  army 
should  be  disbanded.  The  French  ambassador,  Barillon,  pressed  its 
reduction  to  eight  thousand  men  ;  which  Charles  as  constantly  evaded. 
Louis  got  out  of  humour  with  Charles,  and  he  urged  Ralph  Montague,  the 
English  minister  at  Paris,  to  betray  the  secrets  of  their  intrigues.  Mon- 
tague came  home,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament.  The  Lord 
Treasurer  dreaded  Montague's  disclosures  ;  and  ordered  his  papers  to  be 
seized,  under  pretence  that  he  had  held  private  conferences  with  the  Pope's 
nuncio.  A  royal  message  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  the  Commons.  Mon- 
tague managed  to  secure  certain  letters,  two  of  which  he  read  in  the  House. 
One  of  these,  signed  Danby,  empowered  him  to  stipulate  for  a  payment 
to  the  king  of  six  hundred  thousand  livres  annually  for  three  years,  as  the 
price  of  bis  neutrality.  At  the  bottom  of  the  letter  were  these  words  : 
"  This  letter  is  writ  by  my  order,  C.R."  From  this  time  all  Unity  Was 
impossible.  The  arte  of  the  Court  were  met  by  counter-arta  of  the  opposi- 
tion ;  the  same  foreign  hand  which  had  bribed  the  king  to  degrade  his 
country,  now  bribed  the  Parliament  to  contend  against  the  king.  Danby 
was  impeached  of  high  treason.  He  defended  himself  upon  the  plea  that 
upon  the  nutter  of  peace  and  war  the  king  was  the  sole  judge,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  obeyed  by  his  ministers  of  state,  as  by  all  his  subjects.  The 
continuance  of  proceedings  against  the  Lord  Treasurer  waa  interrupted  by 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  by  its  dis- 
solution on  the  24th  of  January,  1679. 

The  elections  for  the  next  Parliament  "were  carried  with  great  hear, 
and  went  almost  everywhere  against  the  Court."*     The  duke  of  York, 
two  days  before  the  Parliament  met  on  the  6th  of  March,  was  persuaded 
to  go  abroad,  in  the  hope  that  his  absence  might  allay  the  angry  spirit 
which  was  manifested  against  him  in  the  last  Parliament.     Before  he  left 
the  country  he  required  that  his  interests  in  the  succession  to  the  Crown 
ahould  be  protected  against  the  pretended  claims  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  supposed  eldest  of  the  many  illegitimate  children  of  Charles 
II.     Charles  appeare  to  have  been  more  constantly  attached  to  Monmouth 
than  to  any  other  human  being  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  pro- 
the  king  had  been  married 
:o  be  despised,  and  Charles, 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
infract  of  marriage,  nor  was 
life,  Queen  Catherine,  then 
en  departed  for  Brussels, 
chment  against  lord  Danby 
a  pardon  under  the  great 
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seal,  which  the  king  affixed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Chancellor. 
The  Commons  declared  that  a  pardon  to  set  aside  an  impeachment  could 
not  be  pleaded.     After  various  contests,  Danby  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  when  a  prorogation  took  place  the  impeachment  fell  to  the 
ground.     After  the  fall  of  Danby,  a  great  experiment  in  administration 
was  resolved  upon,  on  the  suggestion  of  sir  William  Temple.     The  Privy 
Council  was  dissolved,  and  a  Council  smaller  in  number  appointed,  to 
which  the  management  of  affairs  was  entrusted,  the  king  pledging  him- 
self to  submit  all  matters  to  their  advice.     This  new  council  was  to  con- 
sist of  thirty  members,  fifteen  being  high  officers  of  state,  and  fifteen 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  independence.      It  is  clear  that 
Temple's  council  would  have  been  as  unmanageable  as  an  executive  body 
as  the  Privy  Council,  which  had  become  unfit  for  dispatch  of  affairs 
"by  improvident  increase."    There  was  a  natural  jealousy  of  Cabals  or 
Cabinets  ;  but  they  had  become  indispensable  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
Some  of  the  popular  leaders  were  of  this  new  council,  such  as  Russell. 
Shaftesbury  was  proposed  by  the  king,  and  was, nominated  President. 
The  ministers  very  soon  formed  into  juntos.    There  was  a  cabinet  of  four 
members  within  the  Council.    The  thirty  had  violent  contentions  ;  and  in 
a  short  time  Shaftesbury  appeared  in  the  anomalous  character  of  President 
of  the  Council,  and  leader  of  the  parliamentary  opposition.     The  king 
managed  to  frustrate  all  the  attempts  of  the  Council  to  make  any  reforms. 
With  such  a  Council  and  such  a  sovereign,  it  is  manifest  there  could  be  no 
abatement  of  a  violent  temper  in  Parliament.     The  confirmed  hostility  to 
tho  duke  of  York  was  manifested  in  a  bill  for  his  exclusion  from  the 
succession  to  the  throne.     To  prevent  this  passing,  the  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  26th  of  May  to  the  14th  of  August.     The  king  took  this 
step  without  communicating  with  his  Council.     On  that  26th  of  May, 
Charles,  however  reluctantly,  gave  the  royal  assent  to  a  great  legal  reform, 
which  had  been  carried  through  both  Houses.     This  was  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  the  noble  enactment  which  made  that  clause  of  the  Great  Charter 
which  secures  the  personal  liberty  of  every  Englishman  a  living  principle 
instead  of  a  dead  letter.    To  Shaftesbury,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
demerits,  we  mainly  owe  the  triumph  of  this  great  measure.     On  the 
same  morning  that  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
he  knocked  off,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  shackles  of  the  Press.     The 
Licensing  Act  of  1662,  was  to  continue  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.     By  the  prorogation  of  the  27th  of  May,  that  system  came  to 
a  temporary  close.     The  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation  before 
the  14th  of  August,  to  which  day  it  had  been  prorogued.     The  fourth 
parliament  of  Charles  II.  met  on  the  7th  of  October,  1679,  but  it  was 
prorogued  again  and  again,  for  more  than  a  year.     During  the  summer  of 
1679,  the  trials  for  the  Popish  Plot  went  forward,  with  no  abatement  of 
the  popular  outcry  against  the  unhappy  Roman  Catholics.    The  cross- 
swearing  on  these  trials  was  astounding,  and  the  grossest  partiality  was 
manifested  from  the  judgment  seat.     Six  of  the  accused  were  executed  on 
the  20th  of  June.    The  teial  of  sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician, 
came  on  in  July.     Oates  and  Bedloe  were  as  positive  in  their  testimony, 
as  on  former  trials  where  they  easily  obtained  convictions.    But  now,  to 
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their  great  astonishment,  the  bench  allowed  their  assertions  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Three  Benedictine  monks  were  indicted  aa  accomplices  with 
Wakeman  in  the  design  to  poison  the  king.  After  a  trial  of  nine  hours 
the  whole  were  acquitted.  The  believers  in  the  plot  gradually  diminished. 
The  trials  of  common  men  were  now  laid  aside.  But  Stafford  and  the  four 
other  lords  were  still  in  the  Tower,  waiting  to  be  tried  by  their  peers.  The 
dissolution  and  repeated  prorogations  left  their  fate  doubtfuL  In  the 
meanwhile  Oates  and  Bedloe  were  in  comfortable  quarters,  and  were 
receiving  handsome  gratuities,  as  well  as  Dugdale,  another  of  their  tribe. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  Covenanters  in  1666,  Scot- 
land continued  in  an  unquiet  state.  Archbishop  Sharp  was  especially 
feared  and  hated  by  the  stricter  Presbyterians.  In  July,  1668,  as  the 
archbishop  was  getting  into  his  coach,  he  was  shot  at ;  and  his  companion, 
the  bishop  of  Orkney,  was  wounded.  No  one  attempted  to  seize  the 
offender ;  but  the  archbishop  had  noted  his  features  and  general  appear- 
ance. Six  years  afterwards,  Sharp  fancied  that  a  shop-keeper  who  lived 
near  him,  was  the  man  who  fired  at  him.  His  name  was  Mitchell.  He- 
was  brought  before  tho  Council,  and  after  a  solemn  promise  that  his  life 
should  be  spared,  he  confessed  his  guilt.  The  Council  doomed  him  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  on  the  Bass  Rock,  after  having  subjected  him  to* 
the  torture  of  the  boot  Upon  the  duke  of  Lauderdale's  becoming  supreme 
in  Scotland,  in  connection  with  the  Cabal  ministry,  he  had  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  same  policy  of  a  compromise  with  Nonconformists  as  was 
being  attempted  in  England.  Many  Presbyterian  ministers  conformed 
under  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  But  very  soon  the  principles  of 
severity  trampled  down  any  disposition  to  moderate  courses.  To  strike 
terror  into  the  Covenanters,  the  government  removed  Mitchell  from  his 
wave-beaten  rock  in  the  Frith,  and  brought  him  to  Edinburgh  for  trial. 
His  own  confession  was  urged  against  him.  The  promise  upon  which 
that  confession  was  extorted  was  suppressed,  and  the  man  was  convicted 
and  executed.  The  Covenanters  were  not  deterred  by  this  manifesta- 
tion of  vindictiveness,  but  continued  to  assemble,  particularly  in  the 
western  counties.  Lauderdale  asked  for  authority  to  reduce  them  to  sub- 
mission by  military  force.  Charles  consented.  The  Highlanders  were 
brought  from  their  mountains  to  live  at  free  quarters,  and  to  plunder,  in 
the  devoted  district.  The  inhabitants  were  disarmed.  In  the  eastern 
districts  there  was  the  same  spirit,  though  less  openly  displayed.  In  the 
county  of  Fife,  a  few  religious  enthusiasts  resolved  upon  the  sacrifice  of 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  of  Carmichael,  the  commissioner  of 
the  council.  Ten  of  this  band  of  fanatics  went  forth  in  search  of  their 
intended  victims.  Carmichael  escaped.  But  they  accidentally  encoun- 
tered archbishop  Sharp  as  he  was  passing,  in  company  with  his  daughter, 
over  Magus  Muir,  near  St  Andrew's,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1679.  He  was 
dragged  from  his  carriage,  and  inhumanly  butchered,  his  unhappy  child 
struggling  with  the  murderers  to  save  her  aged  father.  The  leaders  fled 
into  the  west,  and  assembled  some  of  the  more  violent  of  their  own 
persuasion.  John  Graham,  of  Claverhouse,  marched  out  from  Glasgow 
with  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
them.     The  number  of  the  Covenanters  had  increased  to  five  or  six  hun- 
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died ;  armed  chiefly  with  pikes  and  pitchforks.  They  had  a  few  horso 
amongst  them.  On  a  marshy  ground  near  the  village  of  Drumclog, 
Claverhouse  charged  this  irregular  force.  He  was  utterly  discomfited,  and 
was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Glasgow.  The  insurgents  followed  the  fugi- 
tives, their  ranks  receiving  constant  accessions.  At  Glasgow  they  were 
repulsed,  in  their  first  attack,  by  Claverhouse,  who  had  raised  barricades 
within  the  city  ;  but  their  numbers  becoming  more  and  more  formidable, 
he  withdrew  his  forces  towards  Edinburgh.  The  council  in  London  deter- 
mined to  send  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  Scotland,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  government  troops.  He  set  out  from  London  on  the  18th  of  June. 
On  the  22nd  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  royal  army  on  Bothwell  Moor, 
a  few  miles  from  Hamilton.  The  insurgents  were  encamped  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Clyde.  The  duke  called  upon  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  refused  to  treat  except  after  their  implicit  submission.  A 
tremendous  slaughter  at  Bothwell  Bridge  ensued.  The  mass  of  the  insur- 
gents were  panic-stricken  when  they  saw  the  king's  troops  advancing 
upon  them,  whilst  the  artillery  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
was  breaking  their  ill-formed  ranks.  They  fled  on  every  side,  Claverhouse 
exhorting  his  men  to  avenge  their  defeat  at  Loudon  HilL  All  accounts 
agree  that  Monmouth  laboured  to  stop  the  butchery. 

From  the  name  of  contempt  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  poor  Western 
Covenanters  was  derived  the  great  party  name  of  Whig.  Tory,  which, 
according  to  North,  came  in  about  a  year  before  Whig,  "signified  the 
most  despicable  savages  amongst  the  wild  Irish. "  Whig  was  the  Scottish 
vernacular,  from  whence  it  was  borrowed,  for  corrupt  and  sour  whey. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  Covenanters,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was 
suddenly  sent  for  from  Scotland.  The  king  was  ill  at  Windsor.  Mon- 
mouth thought  he  had  Charles  to  himself,  when,  suddenly,  the  duke  of 
York,  who  had  travelled  from  Brussels  in  disguise,  presented  himself. 
The  Court  was  in  commotion.  To  preserve  some  tranquillity,  Monmouth 
was  sent  to  Flanders,  and  James  to  Scotland  aa  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
Under  this  Papist  prince,  the  Presbyterians  were  subjected  to  the  grossest 
violence  of  a  licentious  soldiery.  The  military  despots  had  full  power  to 
exercise  the  privileges  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  most  summary  manner. 
This  violation  of  every  form  of  law,  and  every  principle  of  justice,  went  on 
for  several  years.  Whilst  James  was  doing  his  congenial  work  in  Scot- 
land, the  faction  opposed  to  his  succession  were  still  stimulating  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  into  an  unchristian  hatred  of  Boman  Catholics. 
Shaftesbury  had  now  been  dismissed  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Council, 
and  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  popular  party.  On  the  28th  of  November, 
Monmouth  suddenly  returned  from  Holland.  The  bells  of  the  city  wel- 
comed his  arrival.  Charles  deprived  him  of  his  offices,  and  commanded 
him  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Monmouth  obstinately  remained.  Charles  had 
prorogued  the  Parliament  on  its  meeting  in  October.  The  Country  party 
now  set  on  foot  various  petitions  to  the  king  that  Parliament  should  meet 
at  the  end  of  the  first  short  prorogation.  Charles  published  a  proclama- 
tion against  subscribing  petitions  against  the  known  laws  of  the  land.  The 
timid  and  servile  joined  in  declarations  of  abhorrence  of  such  petitions. 
They  were  denominated  abhorren,  a  name  which  was  soon  merged  in  Tory. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

In  the  summer  of  1680,  Charles  II.  was  leading  an  unusually  quiet  life  at 
Windsor.     The  duke  of  York  "  now  reigned  absolute  in  the  king's  affairs," 
writes  Reresby.     Against  the  duko  was  all  the  Whig  hostility  now  con- 
centrated.     On  the  26th  of  June,  Shaftesbury,  accompanied  by  several 
lords  and  commoners,  came  before  the  Grand  Jury  at  Westminster,  and 
presented  the  duke  as  a  Popish  recusant.     The  chief  justice  defeated  this 
bold  measure  by  discharging  the  jury,  whilst  Shaftesbury  was  in  consul- 
tation with  some  of  the  judges.     The  Parliament  had  been  summoned  to 
meet  on  the  21st  of  October.     On  the  20th  the  duke  sailed  for  Scotland. 
Two  of  Charles's  ministers,  Godolphin  and  Sunderland,  advised  him  to 
consent  to  a  Bill  of  Exclusion.    The  duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  been 
induced  by  the  Whig  leaders  to  undertake  the  recommendation  of  the 
exclusion  to  the  king,  who  was  to  receive  an  ample  grant  of  money,  and 
power  to  name  his  favourite  son,  Monmouth,  to  wear  the  crown  after  his 
decease.     But  the  intrigue  failed.     The  king  wanted  the  vote  of  money  to 
precede  the  Exclusion  BilL     The  Whig  leaders  wanted  his  assent  to  the 
bill  before  the  vote  of  money.    In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
Charles  promised  to  support  the  Protestant  religion  in  every  way  "  that 
may  consist  with  preserving  the  succession  of  the  Crown  in  its  due  and  legal 
course  of  descent."    On  the  2nd  of  November,  the  Bill  of  Exclusion  was 
brought  in.     With  the  projected  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  was  inti- 
mately associated  the  design  to  set  up  the  duke  of  Monmouth  as  the  future 
heir  to  the  crown.     The  king's  declaration  of  his  son's  illegitimacy  was 
little  heeded  by  the  people,  who  made  Monmouth  their  idol.     The  Pro- 
testant duke,  as  he  was  called,  had  made  a  progress  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, in  August,  1680,  amongst  popular  demonstrations  which  were  very 
significant  of  the  feelings  of  the  middle  classes  towards  the  duke  of  York. 
After  many  days'  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Exclusion  Bill 
was  passed  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  was  carried  to  the  Peers  by  lord 
Russell.     The  debate  of  the  Lords  was  kept  up  with  unusual  heat.     The 
two  greatest  orators,  Shaftesbury  and  Halifax,  were  pitted  against  each 
other  in  this  contest,  although  their  general  principles  were  the  same.  The 
bill  was  rejected  on  the  first  reading  by  a  majority  of  S3. 

When  Charles  opened  the  Parliament,  he  had  recommended  further 
inquiry  into  the  Popish  Plot  Lord  Stafford  was  accordingly  impeached 
by  the  Commons,  and  brought  to  trial  before  his  peers  on  the  80th  of 
November.  Westminster  Hall  had  been  fitted  up  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  preparation.  Places  were  assigned  to  the  king  and  queen,  to  the 
Peers,  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment,  to  the  judges.  The  witnesses  against  Stafford  were  Oates 
and  Dugdale  and  Turberville.  The  accused  peer  defended  himself  with 
unexpected  ability.  But  Dugdale  and  others  positively  swore  to  Stafford's 
participation  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  king.  The  majority  of  the  Peers, 
eighty-six  to  fifty-five,  pronounced  him  guilty,  each  giving  his  judgment, 
with  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  "upon  ray  honour."    The  unfortunate 
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nobleman  was  condemned  on  the  7th  of  December,  and  he  was  executed 
on  the  29th.  In  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  the  attainder  of  Stafford 
was  annulled,  and  his  descendants  restored  to  the  honours  of  their  house. 
The  Commons  manifested  an  arbitrary  violence  in  the  arrest  of  some  who 
had  signed  the  declaration  of  "  abhorrence."  They  exercised  a  more 
constitutional  power  in  the  impeachment  of  Chief  Justice  Scroggs  for  dis- 
missing the  grand  jury  when  the  duke  of  York  was  presented  as  a  Romish 
recusant ;  for  stopping  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  called  "  The  Weekly 
Packet  of  Advice  from  Rome  ; "  and  for  inflicting  enormous  fines  upon 
publishers  of  news,  and  requiring  excessive  bail.  The  House  at  last 
resolved  that  until  the  duke  of  York  was  excluded  from  the  succession, 
they  would  not  grant  any  supply.  This  impracticable  Parliament  was 
dissolved  on  the  18th  of  January,  1681. 

The  new  Parliament  met  at  Oxford  on  the  21st  of  March.  Some  covert 
design  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  was  apprehended  in  thus  departing  from 
the  ancient  custom  of  assembling  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  except  in 
times  of  the  plague.  The  king  went  to  Oxford  surrounded  by  his  guards. 
The  Whig  members  were  accompanied  by  armed  bands  of  retainers, 
wearing  in  their  hats  ribbons  inscribed  "  No  Popery,  no  slavery."  Charles 
had  just  concluded  a  treaty  with  Louis  XI V.  for  a  new  subsidy  of  French 
gold,  "without  any  condition  on  the  king's  side  but  that  of  friendship, 
but  promises  on  the  French  part  not  to  disturb  Flanders  nor  Holland."  * 

The  Parliament  of  Oxford  lasted  seven  days.  Charles,  in  his  opening 
speech,  spoke  in  a  bolder  tone  than  had  been  his  wont.  "  What  I  have 
formerly,  and  so  often,  declared  touching  the  succession,  I  cannot  depart 
from."  But  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  agree  to  any  "  expedient  by 
which  the  Religion  might  be  preserved,  and  the  Monarchy  not  destroyed." 
The  "expedient "  which  was  proposed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  king,  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  duke  of  York  should  be  banished  during  his  life  to 
the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  from  the  British  dominions ;  that 
certain  Roman  Catholics  of  considerable  estates  should  also  be  banished ; 
that  on  the  decease  of  the  reigning  monarch  the  duke  should  assume  the 
title  of  king,  but  exercise  no  sovereign  power,  the  government  being  ad- 
ministered by  a  regent — the  princess  of  Orange  being  the  first  regent,  and 
the  lady  Anne  regent  after  the  princess.  The  expedient  was  rejected  as 
futile.  The  Commons  again  resolved  to  bring  in  the  Bill  of  Exclusion. 
During  the  eventful  week  of  the  session  at  Oxford,  the  apple  of  discord 
was  thrown  between  the  two  Houses,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Lords  to  en- 
tertain an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  for  high  treason  of  an  impudent 
spy  and  libeller,  Fitzharria.  Being  in  the  pay  of  the  Court,  this  man 
wrote  a  violent  libel  against  the  king,  which  it  is  conjectured  that  he  in- 
tended to  put  into  the  pocket  of  some  Whig  leader,  to  implicate  him  in  a 
treasonable  design.  Fitzharris  next  pretended  he  had  important  discoveries 
to  make  of  Court  secrets ;  and  the  Whigs  turned  to  him  as  a  valuable 
auxiliary.  The  Attorney-General  then  having  been  ordered  to  prosecute 
liiin  at  law,  the  Whigs  resolved  to  save  him  by  an  impeachment  from  the 
certain  destruction  of  a  trial  at  law.    The  Lords  voted  that  Fitzharris 

•  "  Life  of  James  II.,"  p.  715. 
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should  be  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  This  dispute  between  the* 
iwo  Houses  was  a  sufficient  pretence  for  a  dissolution.  On  Monday,  the 
18th  of  March,  the  king  went  into  the  chamber  of  the  Peers ;  the  Black 
.Rod  summoned  the  Commons ;  and,  at  the  royal  command,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  dissolved  the  Parliament.  On  the  8th  of  April,  the  king  pub- 
lished a  Declaration  of  the  causes  for  the  dissolution  of  the  two  last  Par- 
liaments, declaring  "that  nothing  should  ever  alter  his  affection  to  the 
Protestant  religion  as  established  by  law,  nor  his  love  to  Parliament ;  for 
he  would  still  have  frequent  parliaments."  The  royal  Declaration  was 
answered  in  a  very  elaborate  "Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  two 
last  Parliaments  "—a  calm  and  logical  paper,  which  assumed  the  existence 
of  a  real  conspiracy  for  the  establishment  of  Popery.  This  vindication, 
however,  produced  little  effect.  The  terrors  of  the  Popish  plot  had  passed 
away.  The  danger  of  another  civil  war  excited,  with  few  exceptions,  an 
apprehension  that  the  Whig  leaders  were  looking  beyond  a  constitutional 
resistance  to  arbitrary  government  and  to  a  Popish  successor.  Addresses 
of  attachment  and  confidence  were  now  as  unmeasured  in  their  servility  as 
in  the  days  of  the  first  James.  Thus  encouraged,  it  can  scarcely  appear 
surprising  that  the  king  should  have  -followed  up  his  triumph  at  Oxford 
by  governing  without  parliaments  ;  and  by  calling  in  all  the  machinery  of 
tyrannous  judges  and  corrupt  juries  to  crush  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 
Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  Fitzharris 
was  put  upon  his  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  He  was  convicted  of 
a  treasonable  libel,  and  was  executed.  Plunket,  the  titular  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  was  at  the  same  time  convicted  of  an  Irish  Popish  plot.  The  inno- 
cence of  the  Soman  Catholic  prelate  was  believed  even  by  his  persecutors ; 
but  he  was  sacrificed  by  the  Court,  that  the  popular  suspicion  of  the  Popish 
tendencies  of  the  king  might  be  removed  by  an  ostentatious  piece  of  blood- 
shedding.  Some  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Popish  Plot  were  now  as  ready 
to  give  evidence  against  Protestants,  as  they  had  been  to  swear  away  the 
lives  of  Papists.  Stephen  College,  a  London  joiner,  was  accused  of  a 
treasonable  attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king.  The  evidence  against 
him  was  chiefly  that  of  Dugdale.  A  London  Grand  Jury  ignored  the  in- 
dictment College  was  then  indicted  in  Oxfordshire,  where  a  jury  was 
more  compliant.  He  was  tried  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  on  the  trial 
Oates  contradicted  the  evidence  of  Dugdale.  '  *  To  punish  Oates  for  his  con- 
duct at  this  trial,  his  pension  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  turned  out 
of  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall,*'  says  Dr.  Lingard.  Dugdale  received  his 
wages  for  a  year  and  a  half  longer.  In  spite  of  the  contradictory  evidence 
Stephen  College  was  hanged.  The  Irish  witnesses,  who  came  over  to  give 
testimony  against  the  Roman  Catholic  primate,  were  now  ready  to  swear 
that  they  had  been  suborned  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  give  false  testi- 
mony against  the  queen,  the  duke  of  York,  and  other  personages.  Shaftes- 
bury was  sent  to  the  Tower  in  July.  He  repeatedly  applied  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  own  Habeas  Corpus  Act  The  judges  evaded  the  application. 
Every  weapon  of  abuse  was  employed  to  prejudice  a  jury  against  him.  On 
the  24th  of  November,  Shaftesbury  was  indicted  of  high-troason  before  the 
Grand  Jury  at  the  Old  Bailey,  preparatory  to  trial  by  his  peers  in  the  Court 
of  the  High  Steward.     North  and  Pemberton  sat  on  the  bench;  and, 
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contrary  to  all  precedent,  it  was  resolved  that  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses  should  be  in  open  court  The  object  of  this  was  that  the  judges 
might  help  ont  the  witnesses  in  their  contradictions  and  awe  the  jury. 
The  evidence  was  attempted  to  be  supported  by  a  treasonable  document, 
which  was  sworn  to  have  been  found  amongst  Shaftesbury's  papers.  It  was 
a  plan  of  an  association,  not  in  his  handwriting,  and  without  a  signature. 
The  jury  retired  for  a  short  time,  and  brought  back  the  indictment,  with 
"  Ignoramus  "  written  on  the  back.  A  shout  of  joy  went  up  in  the  hall, 
and  was  re-echoed  through  the  streets.  Bonfires  were  lighted.  A  medal 
was  struck  to  celebrate  the  triumph. 

The  refusal  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  find  a  true  bill  against  Shaftesbury  was 
imputed  to  the  selection  of  jurymen  by  the  Whig  sheriffs.  To  obtain 
obedient  sheriffs  who  would  summon  pliant  jurymen  was  now  the  great 
aim  of  the  Court.  It  was  an  old  custom  of  the  city  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  nominate  one  of  the  two  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  by  drinking 
to  him  out  of  a  gilt  cup,  or,  if  he  were  absent,  sending  the  cup  to  him. 
The  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  sheriff  was  always  confirmed  by  the 
Common  Hall,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  other  sheriff  was  chosen  by  the 
liverymen.  For  forty  years  this  custom  had  been  laid  aside,  and  both 
sheriffs  had  been  elected  by  the  Common  Hall.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  1082, 
sir  John  Moor,  was  sent  for  by  King  Charles,  and  persuaded  to  send  his 
cup  to  any  citizen  his  majesty  should  nominate  to  him.  And  so  the  cup 
was  sent,  "in  full  parade  and  form  "  to  Mr.  Dudley  North,  the  brother  of 
the  Chief  Justice.  On  the  day  of  election,  June  24th,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous uproar  in  Guildhall.  The  refusal  to  elect  the  Lord  Mayor's  cup- 
sheriff  was  unmistakeable.  The  contest  went  on  for  several  months.  The 
city  was  in  a  continued  fever.  The  Lord  Mayor  opened  a  poll  at  which 
North  and  another  Court  candidate  were  elected ;  the  sheriffs  opened  a 
poll  at  which  two  popular  candidates  were  elected.  The  Chief  Justice  and 
his  tool  Jeffreys  bullied  and  intrigued;  and  in  the  end  Dudley  North  and 
a  fit  coadjutor  were  sworn  into  office.  Shaftesbury  fled  to  Holland,  where 
he  died  in  the  following  year. 

The  duke  of  York,  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  in  Scotland,  had  put  down 
an  outburst  of  the  Puritan  spirit  in  the  followers  of  two  ministers,  Cargill 
and  Cameron,  known  as  Cameronians.  Tho  excess  of  fanaticism  was  met 
by  the  excess  of  tyranny  ;  and  women,  refusing  to  cry  "God  bless  the 
king,"  went  to  their  deaths  as  martyrs.  A  parliament  was  called.  It 
voted  that  the  succession  to  the  Crown  was  indefeasible  ;  it  enacted  a  test, 
which  asserted  the  king's  supremacy,  renounced  the  Covenant,  inculcated 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  disclaimed  any  attempt  to  change 
the  civil  or  religious  establishments ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  expressed 
the  adherence  to  the  Protestant  religion  of  the  person  taking  the  test. 
The  courtiers  proposed  that  all  princes  of  the  blood  should  be  exempted 
from  the  oath.  The  earl  of  Argyle  opposed  this,  and  he  was  consequently 
marked  for  destruction.  In  taking  the  test  himself,  as  a  privy  councillor,. 
he  said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  bind  himself,  in  a  lawful  way,  from  wishing 
and  endeavouring  any  alteration  which  he  might  think  to  the  advantage  of 
Church  or  State,  and  not  repugnant  to  tho  Protestant  religion  and  his  own 
loyalty.    A  few  days  after  he  was  arrested ;  was  indicted  for  high  treason ; 
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and  was  found  guilty  of  treason  and  leasing-making.  He  contrived  to  escape 
to  Holland.  His  estate  was  confiscated.  Scotland  was  wholly  under  the 
feet  of  the  tyrant  Judicial  murders  were  committed  in  every  district  of  the 
southern  and  western  counties.  Hundreds  were  outlawed.  A  seditious  decla- 
ration was  published  by  the  maddened  Presbyterians,  renouncing  allegiance 
to  Charles  Stuart  To  compel  suspected  persons  to  abjure  the  declaration 
was  now  the  business  of  a  lawless  soldiery  and  slavish  magistrates. 

In  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  all  the  real  power  seemed  now  to  lie 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  The  duke  of  York  had  returned  to  his 
brother's  side,  to  give  an  impulse  to  all  schemes  for  arbitrary  power. 
London  had  lost  its  popular  sheriffs ;  the  choice  of  other  sheriffs  through- 
out the  land  was  chiefly  directed  by  the  Court ;  the  sheriffs  could  pack 
the  jurymen  upon  state-trials.  There  was  an  army  sufficient  to  make  men 
understand  the  danger  of  insurrection.  In  addition  to  two  regiments  of 
household  cavalry,  there  were  two  regiments  of  foot  guards,  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  and  five  other  regiments  of  foot  There  was  no  war  to  give 
employment  to  this  small  army,  and  there  was  no  foreign  garrison  to 
absorb  any  portion  of  it  Tangier  was  abandoned  iu  1683,  and  the  gar- 
rison brought  to  England.  The  rebellious  city  of  London  was  now  to 
be  taught  its  duty.  In  the  corporate  franchises  of  the  metropolis,  and  in 
those  of  other  cities  and  towns,  rested  the  chief  force  of  the  middle 
classes.  Take  away  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  advised  the  slavish 
lawyers,  and  break  up  that  strong-hold  of  democracy.  An  Information 
was  laid  in  the  King's  Bench  against  the  Corporation  of  London  for  two 
misdemeanors— for  having  taken  tolls  under  a  by-law,  and  for  having 
petitioned  the  king  to  assemble  the  Parliament,  in  1679.  On  the  18th  of 
June  the  Lord  Mayor,  sheriff),  and  aldermen  knelt  before  the  king,  and 
humbly  petitioned  that  his  majesty  would  not  enter  np  judgment  against 
the  city ;  and  they  were  required  to  make  no  future  election  of  mayor, 
sheriff,  aldermen,  recorder,  or  other  officers,  without  the  royal  approbation. 
Other  corporations  were  terrified  into  the  surrender  of  their  charters. 
There  was  little  chance  after  this  that  a  Parliament  should  be  chosen  in 
which  the  burgesses  of  England  should  have  any  due  share  of  representa- 
tion. The  Court  judged  that  resistance  to  its  behests  was  now  utterly  at 
an  end.  The  royal  influence  was  exerted,  at  one  time  to  effect  the  utter 
ruin  of  a  citizen  for  a  few  hasty  words,  at  another  to  procure  the  escape 
from  punishment  of  a  detestable  murderer,  Count  Kbnigsmark,  who  caused 
Thomas  Thynne  to  be  openly  assassinated  in  Pall  Mall. 

In  the  summer  of  1683,  Keeling,  a  vintner,  communicated  to  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state  that  a  plot  had  been  devised  for  engaging  forty  men  to 
way-lay  the  king  and  his  brother,  as  they  returned  from  Newmarket,  at  a 
farmhouse  called  the  Rye,  in  Hertfordshire  ;  that  the  king  returning 
sooner  than  was  expected,  that  scheme  was  given  up,  and  a  general  insur- 
rection was  projected  by  certain  eminent  persons,  amongst  whom  were  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  lord  Essex,  lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  and  lord  William 
RusselL  Some  of  the  inferior  persons  accused  were  first  apprehended. 
The  Rye-House  Plot  appears  to  have  been  a  real  conspiracy  amongst 
obscure  men.  That  the  Whig  leaders  participated  in  the  design  of  assas- 
sination was  not  considered  probable  even  amongst  royalists  of  the  time. 
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The  duke  of  Monmouth,  lord  Grey,  sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  and  two 
others,  for  whose  arrest  a  proclamation  was  made,  escaped.  The  trials  of 
three  minor  conspirators  were  hurried  on,  and  they  were  convicted  on  the 
evidence  of  their  associates.  On  the  13th  of  July,  lord  Russell  was 
brought  to  trial.  The  forms  of  indictment  having  been  gone  through, 
and  the  prisoner  having  in  vain  requested  a  postponement  of  the  trial  for 
a  day,  that  he  might  produce  witnesses  not  yet  arrived,  He  said,  "May  I 
have  somebody  to  write,  to  help  my  memory!"  "Yes,  a  servant,"  was 
the  answer.  "  My  wife  is  here  to  do  it"  And  so,  by  her  lord's  side,  sat 
that  noble  wife,  calmly  doing  her  office  amidst  the  most  exciting  scenes. 
Russell's  relative,  lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  was  put  in  the  witness-box. 
To  save  himself  he  had  offered  to  criminate  his  friends.  The  evidence  of 
Howard  and  other  witnesses  went  to  show  that  Russell,  before  Shaftesbury 
left  the  country,  had  attended  a  meeting  in  the  city,  at  which  a  rising 
was  debated.  Howard  also  asserted  that  there  was  a  cabal  of  six  persons, 
Monmouth,  Essex,  Russell,  Sidney,  Hampden,  and  himself ;  and  that  one 
of  their  objects  was  to  draw  the  Scotch  malcontents  to  join  with  them. 
Russell  made  a  very  short  defence,  in  which  he  solemnly  denied  the 
charges  imputed  to  him.  During  the  trial,  the  news  came  that  Essex  had 
committed  suicide  in  the  Tower.  This  fatal  news  was  prejudicial  to 
Russell.  He  was  convicted  of  treason,  though  certainly  he  was  illegally 
convicted.  Extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  save  his  life,  but  Charles 
was  not  to  be  moved,  even  by  the  offer  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Russell  went  to  his  death  with  Christian  fortitude  on  the  21st  of  July,  on 
a  scaffold  erected  in  Lincoln's-inn- Fields.  The  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney 
was  postponed  till  the  21st  of  November.  Pemberton  was  Chief  Justice 
when  Russell  was  tried.  He  was  removed  to  make  room  for  Jeffreys. 
Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  was  again  the  chief  witness.  The  want  of  the 
second  witness  required  by  the  Statute  of  Treasons  was  supplied  by  a 
manuscript  found  amongst  Sidney's  papers,  in  which  treasonable  principles 
were  held  to  be  advocated.  Of  course  Sidney  was  convicted  in  the  utter 
absence  of  all  legal  evidence  of  treason.  He  was  brought  up  for  judg- 
ment on  the  26th,  and  executed  on  the  7th  of  December,  on  Tower  Hill. 
He  died  with  a  simple  courage  and  unostentatious  composure  worthy  of 
his  strength  of  mind.  Sidney  was  the  last  of  the  old  Commonwealth-men, 
of  the  school  of  Vane.  He  hated  the  legitimate  tyranny  of  Charles  as 
much  as  he  hated  the  usurped  power  of  Cromwell.  He  disliked  Popery 
rather  with  the  dislike  of  the  philosopher  than  that  of  the  Christian. 
Neither  Russell  nor  Sidney  contemplated  the  removal  of  political  evils  by 
the  assassination  of  the  king,  although  we  cannot  doubt  that  "  a  few  great 
men"  contemplated  some  coercion  of  the  government,  perhaps  short  of 
rebellion,  despairing  of  "having  things  redressed  in  a  legal  parliamentary 
way."  Monmouth  was  ultimately  pardoned.  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  was 
given  up  by  the  States  of  Holland,  and  executed  without  a  trial  upon  his 
sentence  of  outlawry,  although  he  had  surrendered  within  the  year,  during 
which  the  law  allows  the  accused  to  claim  a  trial. 

The  connexion  of  the  English  Whigs  with  the  discontented  in  Scotland 
gave  birth  to  a  terrible  persecution  in  that  enslaved  kingdom.  The  prisons 
were  crowded  with  Covenanters.    In  England,  James  had  openly  succeeded 
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■to  the  chief  administration  of  public  affairs.  He  had  not  withheld  his 
•consent  from  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Anne,  to  the  Protestant  prince 
George  of  Denmark.  The  king  rewarded  the  duke  by  his  restoration  to 
his  offices  of  High  Admiral  and  Privy  Councillor,  dispensing  with  the  Test 
Act  Titus  Oates  was  indicted  for  aoandalum  magncUum,  and  damages 
of  100,0002.  for  a  libel  against  the  duke  were  awarded.  The  Key.  Samuel 
Johnson,  chaplain  to  the  late  lord  Russell,  was  persecuted  for  writing  a 
book  called  "  Julian  the  Apostate."  He  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of  fire 
hundred  marks,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay ;  and  was  committed  to  prison. 
Arbitrary  government  had  now  its  full  swing.  The  confidence  of  the  ultra- 
royalists  was  unbounded. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  2nd  of  February,  1685,  the  king  was  struck  with 
apoplexy.  On  the  Tuesday,  he  had  somewhat  recovered.  On  the  Thursday 
his  case  was  considered  hopeless.  Two  bishops  came  to  him  ;  he  said  he 
was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done  amiss ;  heard  the  form  of  absolution  ;  bat 
declined  to  receive  the  sacrament.  The  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  had 
manifested  a  real  grief,  told  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  that  Charles 
was  really  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  duke  of  York  brought  Father  Huddleston, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  to  the  king,  who  confessed,  and  received  extreme 
unction.  Then  the  sacrament  was  administered  by  Huddleston.  Charles 
died  at  noon  on  Friday,  the  6th  of  February. 

William  Penn,  the  only  son  of  the  famous  admiral,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  his  family,  had  embraced  the  principles  of  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  and  had  encountered  the  usual  persecution  shown 
to  those  undaunted  Nonconformists.  His  father  had  died  in  1670,  leaving 
his  Quaker  son  a  considerable  property.  The  duke  of  York,  a  friend  of 
admiral  Penn,  had  undertaken  to  be  the  young  man's  protector.  He  was 
kind  to  Penn  ;  who  became  a  person  of  consequence  at  Whitehall.  A  con- 
siderable sum,  about  16,000?.,  was  due  from  the  treasury  to  Penn  as  his 
father's  heir — the  amount  of  money  lent  by  the  admiral,  with  accumulated 
interest.  He  petitioned  to  have  his  claim  settled  by  the  grant  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  America.  During  sixty  years  the  colonisation  of  the  great 
North  American  continent  by  Englishmen  had  gone  steadily  forward.  Not 
so  solicitous  for  worldly  profit,  as  for  a  home  for  his  followers  beyond  the 
reach  of  penal  laws,  Penn  assiduously  pressed  his  suit ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1682,  he  stood  before  the  king  and  council,  to  have  his  charter 
signed.  The  Quaker  legislator  and  his  friend  Algernon  Sidney,  the  repub- 
lican, drew  up  a  constitution  for  the  new  colony.  It  was  essentially  demo- 
cratic. Religious  liberty  was  its  great  element,  and  with  that  was  necessarily 
connected  civil  freedom.  Penn  set  sail  in  the  "  Welcome"  from  Deal  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1682.  There  were  a  hundred  passengers  on  board,  of 
whom  a  third  died  of  the  small-pox  during  the  voyage.  On  the  27th  of 
October,  the  survivors,  with  their  governor,  landed  at  Newcastle,  on  the 
Delaware.  The  next  day  Penn  assembled  the  inhabitants,  consisting  of 
families  of  various  nations,  Germans,  Dutch,  Swedes,  English.  He  pro- 
duced his  charter,  and  explained  his  system  of  government.  Perm's 
relation,  colonel  Markham,  had  arrived  before  him,  and  had  prepared  the 
way  for  him,  by  calling  an  assembly  for  the  purposes  of  legislation.  In 
three  days,  Penn's  constitution  was  adopted ;  and  supplementary  laws  were 
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enacted  to  carry  out  its  spirit  The  governor  had  much  labour  before  him, 
hut  he  went  through  it  resolutely.  Philadelphia  was  founded,  upon  a  plan 
which  contemplated  the  growth  of  a  magnificent  city.  In  a  year  many 
houses  had  been  built  Schools  were  established.  A  printing-press  was 
set  up.  A  post  was  instituted.  The  principles  of  justice,  upon  which  the 
new  colony  was  founded,  were  to  guide  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  towards 
the  native  Indians.  The  treaty  with  the  red  men  was  one  of  friendship 
and  brotherhood  and  mutual  defence. 

In  James's  address  to  the  assembled  courtiers  after  his  brother's  death, 
he  declared  that  he  would  preserve  the  government  in  Church  and  State 
as  bylaw  established.  Finch,  the  Solicitor-General,  wrote  a  report  of  this 
speech,  which  the  long  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  published.  The 
biographer  of  James  says  that  Finch  worded  the  speech  as  strong  as  he 
could  in  favour  of  the  established  religion,  and  that  James  passed  it  over 
without  reflection.  James  the  Second  was  proclaimed  that  same  afternoon 
at  Whitehall-gate,  at  Temple-bar,  and  at  the  Exchange.  The  council,  and 
other  officers  of  state,  accompanied  the  procession.  On  their  return  they 
all  kissed  the  hands  of  the  king  and  queen.  Charles  the  Second  was 
buried  on  the  14th,  "  without  any  manner  of  pomp."  This  absence  of  the 
usual  ceremonies  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  late  king  had  died  a 
Boman  Catholic.  That  feet  was  not  as  yet  public.  At  the  coronation,  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  ritual,  and  there  was 
no  sacrament.  The  second  Sunday  after  he  came  to  the  throne  the  king 
went  openly  to  mass ;  and  within  a  month  of  Charles's  death  the  Romanists 
41  were  swarming  at  court  with  greater  confidence  than  had  been  ever  seen 
in  England  since  the  Reformation,  so  that  everybody  grew  jealous  as  to 
what  this  would  tend."*  The  counsellors  chosen  by  the  king  for  his 
especial  confidence  were  his  brother-in-law,  Rochester ;  Sunderland,  who 
had  been  Charles's  Secretary  of  State ;  and  Godolphin,  who  had  been  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury;  Halifax,  who  had  held  the  Privy  Seal,  was  appointed 
to  the  unimportant  office  of  President  of  the  Council.  The  king's  other 
brother-in-law,  Clarendon,  was  made  Privy  Seal.  Soon  after  his  accession, 
James  "gave  it  in  charge  to  the  judges  to  discourage  prosecutions  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  ordered  by  proclamation  the  discharge  of  all 
persons  confined  for  the  refusal  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, "t  This  relief  extended  only  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Quakers. 
The  relief  to  Quakers  was  the  result  of  a  conviction  that  they  were  a 
harmless  sect,  who  carefully  abstained  from  all  political  action,  and 
avoided  even  political  conversation.  The  number  of  Quakers  liberated  was 
estimated  at  above  fourteen  hundred.  Roman  Catholics  were  liberated  to 
the  amount  of  some  thousands. 

The  meeting  of  the  Estates  of  Scotland  preceded  that  of  the  English 
Parliament  by  nearly  a  month.  In  obedience  to  a  special  letter  from  the 
king;  it  was  enacted  on  the  8th  of  May,  that  the  punishment  of  death,  and 
confiscation  of  land  and  goods,  should  be  awarded  against  those  who 
should  preach  in  a  conventicle  under  a  roof,  or  should  attend  a  conventicle 
in  the  open  air,  either  as  preacher  or  auditor.    James  made  the  Puritan 

•  Evelyn,  "Diary."  t  Dr.  IingarcU 
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religion  a  pretence  for  manifesting  his  hatred  of  the  Puritan  lore  of 
freedom. 

The  English  boroughs  were  now  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Court ;  the  old  charters  having  been  superseded  by  new  charters,  which 
placed  the  returns  in  the  power  of  a  corrupt  few,  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
James  had  some  ambitious  projects  floating  in  his  mind,  and  especially 
exciting  him  to  secure  an  obedient  Parliament.  Under  the  Stuarts  there 
had  been  a  vast  increase  of  the  peerage.  Including  twenty-fire  spiritual 
peers  (the  see  of  York  was  vacant),  there  were  a  hundred  and  eighty-one 
lords  of  parliament  The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  five  hundred  and  thirteen.  There  were  not  more  than  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  who  had  sat  in  former  parliaments.  The  Whig  majority  was 
gone.  The  Parliament  assembled  on  the  19th  of  May.  In  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  James  repeated  the  exact  words  of  the  speech  which  he 
had  addressed  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  day  of  his  accession.  He  then 
demanded  the  settlement  of  the  revenue  for  his  life  ;  and  the  whole  House 
of  Commons,  with  one  exception,  voted  it  unanimously.  A  few  days  later 
a  resolution  was  passed  in  Committee  "  to  assist  and  stand  by  his  majesty, 
according  to  our  duty  and  allegiance,  for  the  support  and  defence  of  the 
reformed  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  now  by  law  established." 
Another  resolution  was,  that  the  House  be  moved  to  make  an  humble 
address  to  his  majesty,  to  publish  his  royal  proclamation  "for  putting  the 
laws  in  execution  against  all  Dissenters  whatsoever  from  the  Church  of 
England."  These  votes  gave  great  offence  to  the  king  and  queen,  and 
orders  were  issued  to  the  Court  members  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  House 
then  resolved  unanimously,  "That  this  House  doth  acquiesce,  entirely 
rely,  and  rest  wholly  satisfied,  in  his  majesty's  gracious  word,  and  repeated 
declaration,  to  support  and  defend  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  it  is  by  law  established,  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives." 

Oates,  the  chief  witness  to  the  Popish  Plot,  had  long  been  lying  in 
prison,  heavily  ironed,  in  default  of  payment  of  the  excessive  fine  imposed 
upon  him  on  his  conviction  for  libelling  the  duke  of  York.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  on  the  7th  of  May  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard  and  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  He 
was  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  on  one  day,  and  then  again  to 
be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  He  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 
He  was  to  stand  in  the  pillory  five  times  every  year.  Intercession  was  made 
to  the  king  to  remit  the  second  flogging.  The  answer  was,  "  He  shall  go 
through  with  it,  if  he  has  breath  in  his  body."  He  did  go  through  with 
it,  and  survived  even  seventeen  hundred  lashes.  Whilst  Titus  Oates  was 
unmercifully  scourged  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Papists,  Richard  Baxter 
was  harassed,  insulted,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  for  the  terror  of  the  Puritans. 
Baxter  was  tried  for  a  seditious  libel,  contained  in  his  Paraphrase  on  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  he  somewhat  bitterly  complained  of  the  wrongs 
of  the  Dissenters.  The  barristers  who  defended  the  venerable  man  were 
insulted  by  the  brutal  Jeffreys.  The  famous  Nonconformist  was  of  course 
found  guilty.  He  was  unable  to  pay  his  fine  of  five  hundred  marks ;  and 
he  remained  in  prison  for  eighteen  months ;  when  his  pardon  was  obtained. 

The  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  two  Houses  on  the  23rd  of  May,  informed 
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them  that  he  had  received  news  that  morning  from  Scotland,  that  Argyle 
had  landed  in  the  West  Highlands,  with  men  from  Holland.  The  earl 
had  been  three  yean  and  a  half  in  Holland,  an  exile  under  his  unjust 
sentence.  Many  who  had  fled  from  the  oppressions  exercised  upon  the 
Presbyterians  had  gathered  around  him.  He  was  fully  prepared  with 
money  and  with  arms.  Three  ships,  on  board  one  of  which  was  Argyle, 
sailed  out  of  the  Zuyder-Zee  on  the  2nd  of  Hay.  At  Kirkwall,  in  the 
Orkneys,  two  men  were  allowed  to  go  on  shore.  They  were  arrested; 
and  the  news  of  the  armament  quickly  reached  Edinburgh,  whilst  Argyle 
was  lingering  on  the  coast  to  obtain  the  release  of  his  men.  When  ho 
reached  Lorn,  no  person  of  mark  came  to  join  in  the  war-cry  of  the 
Campbells.  Many  humble  vassals,  however,  assembled  at  Tarbet.  After 
various  encounters  with  the  king's  troops,  Argyle  was  marching  into 
Iuverary,  when  the  Lowlanders  of  his  army  refused  to  advance  into  the 
Highlands.  He  then,  with  a  greatly  reduced  number  of  followers,  moved 
to  Dumbartonshire,  intending  to  march  for  Glasgow.  Meanwhile,  his 
ships  had  been  taken,  and  the  stores  which  he  had  disembarked  were  also 
lost  Disaster  followed  upon  disaster.  When  the  rebel  array  crossed  the 
Leven  they  were  surrounded  by  the  royal  troops.  It  was  determined  not 
to  risk  an  engagement,  but  to  advance  upon  Glasgow  by  a  night  march. 
They  mistook  their  course.  The  little  army  was  reduced  by  desertion  to 
a  few  hundred  men.  Their  leaders  fled.  Argyle,  disguised  as  a  peasant, 
was  at  last  captured.  He  was  conducted  to  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  Edin- 
burgh. The  same  humiliations  were  inflicted  upon  him  as  were  inflicted 
upon  Montrose.  It  was  determined  to  execute  him,  without  any  further 
trial,  under  the  flagitious  sentence  that  had  condemned  him  to  death  in 
1681.  He  was  threatened  with  torture  ;  but  he  refused  to  criminate  any 
of  his  friends.  He  made  no  supplications  for  mercy,  but  he  prepared  him- 
self for  the  scaffold  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  fell  in  a  good 
cause,  and  with  the  calm  fortitude  of  an  undoubting  faith. 

At  daybreak  of  the  11th  of  June,  three  vessels  were  descried  in  the  bay 
of  Lyme.  About  sunset,  some  boats  filled  with  men  rowed  in-shore. 
The  men  landed.  The  few  borough  militia  ran  away.  Some  of  the  towns- 
men cried  "A  Monmouth!  A  Monmouth  t  The  Protestant  religion!'* 
Monmouth  had  landed  with  only  eighty-three  followers.  Before  night-fall 
the  duke's  standard  was  set  up  in  the  market-place  of  Lyme,  and  a  decla- 
ration was  read,  accusing  the  existing  Government  of  attempting  to  turn 
"our  limited  Monarchy  into  an  open  Tyranny,"  and  to  undermine  "our 
Religion  by  Popish  Councils."  It  then  accused  the  duke  of  York  of 
having  contrived  the  burning  of  London  ;  of  having  fomented  the  Popish 
Plot ;  of  having  assassinated  the  earl  of  Essex ;  of  having  poisoned  his  own 
brother,  the  late  king.  It  asserted  the  legitimacy  of  Monmouth,  and  his  con- 
sequent right  to  be  king  of  England,  and  declared  that  the  sword  should  not 
be  sheathed  till  the  reigning  monarch  was  brought  to  condign  punishment. 
A  royalist  force  had  collected  at  Bridport,  and  Monmouth  resolved  to  attack 
them.  On  tlio  day  after  his  landing,  lie  had  a  thousand  foot  under  his 
command,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse.  On  the  14th  lord  Grey  marched 
to  Bridport ;  fought  with  the  militia  there  ;  and  then  retreated  in  disorder 
to  Lyme.    The  duke  of  Albemarle,  lord-lieutenant  of  Devonshire,  marched 
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from  Exeter,  with  four  thousand  of  the  trainbands.  On  the  15th  he  was 
met  at  Axminster  by  a  large  body  of  the  insurgents.  His  men  were  not 
staunch,  and  he  thought  it  judicious  to  retreat  Monmouth  marched  to 
Taunton,  which  he  reached  on  the  18th  of  June.  He  found  that  the  popu- 
lation had  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  stored  in  the  belfry  of  their 
church,  ready  for  his  service.  Hundreds  went  out  to  meet  their  idol. 
The  ways  were  strewed  with  flowers ;  the  windows  were  hung  with  gar- 
lands ;  maidens  of  good  families  went  in  procession  to  offer  him  twenty- 
seven  standards,  which  they  had  worked  with  their  own  hands.  This 
reception  at  Taunton  probably  decided  Monmouth  to  proclaim  himself 
king.  That  resolve  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  first  declaration, 
and  was  offensive  to  many  of  his  followers,  who  cherished  the  notion  of  a 
republic.  The  assumption  of  the  regal  title  secured  Monmouth  no  real 
accession  of  strength.  Not  a  nobleman  joined  him  ;  not  even  any  head 
of  a  rich  and  influential  Whig  family.  Monmouth  marched  from  Taun- 
ton to  Bridgewater  with  six  thousand  men.  On  the  22nd  of  June  he 
reached  Glastonbury.  On  the  25th  he  crossed  the  Avon  at  Keyns- 
ham.  Bristol  was  suspected  of  being  well-affected  towards  Monmouth. 
The  king's  forces  now  surrounded  the  insurgents.  They  became  irreso- 
lute, and  marched  away  to  Bath.  The  large  reward  of  five  thousand 
pounds  had  been  proclaimed  for  any  who  should  kill  Monmouth.  No 
attack  was  made  upon  Bath,  which  had  a  strong  garrison.  The  rebel* 
inarched  to  Philip's  Norton,  half-way  between  Bath  and  Frome.  On  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  they  fell  in  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  king's 
army.  That  guard  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  youngest 
of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Charles  II.  There  was  fighting  for  several 
hours;  and  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  was  strengthened  by  the  proof 
that,  raw  and  undisciplined  as  they  were,  they  could  stand  up  against 
regalar  troops.  The  royal  army  retreated  to  Bradford.  Defoe  says,  that 
if  Monmouth  had  pursued  his  advantage,  he  would  have  gained  a  complete- 
victory.  The  same  night  the  insurgent  army  marched,  under  incessant 
rain,  to  Frome.  This  night-march,  and  the  morning  engagement,  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  Monmouth's  followers.  At  Frome,  Monmouth 
heard  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Argyle.  His  prospects  became  more  and 
more  dark.  At  Wells  his  army  had  become  unmanageable.  They  lived 
at  free  quarters,  and  attempted  to  deface  the  cathedral.  On  the  2nd  of 
July,  they  marched  on  towards  Bridgewater,  which  they  reached  on  the 
4th.  On  Sunday,  the  5th,  the  earl  of  Feversham,  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
army,  entered  the  great  moor,  called  King's  Sedgmoor,  which  stretches  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  from  below  Bridgewater  to  Somerton.  He 
encamped  on  this  morass,  which  was  intersected  by  deep  and  broad 
ditches,  called  Rhines,  and  high  causeways.  His  horse  were  quartered  in 
the  village  of  Weston  Zoyland.  His  infantry  were  under  canvas.  On 
that  Sunday  the  determination  was  taken  by  the  insurgent  leaders  to 
attack  the  king's  army  at  night,  to  anticipate  the  expected  assault  of 
Feversham.  Monmouth  had  undertaken  a  night-march  of  extraordinary 
difficulty.  The  front  of  the  royal  army  was  covered  by  the  great  drain  or 
cut,  called  the  Old  Bussex  Rhine,  which  was  filled  by  the  recent  heavy 
rains.     Defoe  says,  "Had  he  not,  either  by  the  treachery  or  mistake  of 
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his  guides,  been  brought  to  an  impassable  ditch  where  he  could  not  get 
over— in  the  interval  of  which  the  king's  troops  took  the  alarm  by  the 
firing  of  a  pistol  amongst  the  duke's  men,  whether  also  by  accident  or 
treachery  is  not  known— I  say,  had  not  these  accidents  and  his  own  fate 
conspired  to  his  defeat,  he  had  certainly  cut  the  lord  Feversham's  army  all 
to  pieces."  Monmouth  came  up  to  the  edge  of  the  Rhine ;  and  shots  were 
exchanged  across  that  impassable  ditch  for  some  time.  The  whole  army 
was  now  roused.  The  life  Guards  scoured  the  moor,  and  the  foot-guards 
and  other  regiments  advanced  iu  compact  lines.  Monmouth  fled  from  the 
field  when  he  saw  that  his  horsemen  and  his  waggons  had  gone.  The 
peasants  and  cloth-workers  made  a  brave  stand  with  their  scythes  and 
pikes ;  and  the  Mendip  miners,  also,  stood  their  ground  to  the  last,  "  and 
sold  their  lives  very  dearly."  Monmouth,  with  Grey  and  two  or  three 
others,  rode  all  day  towards  the  New  Forest,  till  their  horses  were 
exhausted.  Disguised  as  countrymen  they  proceeded  on  foot.  Parties 
of  militia  were  on  the  look-out  on  every  side.  Grey  was  taken  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th,  near  Ringwood.  On  the  8th,  Monmouth,  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  starving,  was  found  in  a  ditch,  in  the  garb  of  a 
shepherd.  He  was  conveyed  to  Ringwood.  His  first  act  was  to  write  an 
abject  letter  to  King  James,  expressive  of  remorse  for  the  wrongs  he  had 
done  him.  He  could  say  many  things  to  move  compassion,  but  he  only 
begged  to  have  the  happiness  to  speak  to  the  king,  for  he  had  that  to  say 
which  he  hoped  would  give  his  majesty  a  long  and  happy  reign.  He 
had  one  word  to  say  of  too  much  consequence  for  him  to  write.  After 
remaining  at  Ringwood  two  days,  Monmouth  and  Grey  were  conducted 
to  London  under  a  strong  escort.  They  were  three  days  on  the  road. 
Monmouth  was  prostrated  by  his  fears ;  Grey  was  unmoved  by  his 
impending  danger.  Arrived  at  Whitehall,  the  sovereign  saw  the  prisoner 
whose  life  he  had  determined  not  to  spare.  Monmouth  was  brought 
pinioned  into  his  uncle's  presence.  The  "one  word,"  if  spoken,  was  of 
no  avail  to  save  his  life.  Monmouth  recovered  his  courage  when  the  last 
great  trial  was  at  hand.  His  death  was  a  horrible  butchery,  through  the 
nnakilfulness  of  the  executioner,  and  the  multitude  around,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  regarded  the  duke  as  martyred  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
yelled  with  fury  when  they  saw  their  idolised  favourite  thus  mangled. 

In  the  autumn  of  1685  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  condemned  three  hundred 
and  thirty-one  persons  to  the  death  of  traitors,  during  one  terrible  assize. 
In  addition  to  those  who  suffered  the  extreme  penalty,  eight  hundred  and 
forty-nine  of  the  insurgents  were  transported ;  and  thirty-three  were  fined 
or  whipped.  The  Lady  Alice  Lisle,  then  seventy  years  of  age,  was  the 
first  victim.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  this  lady, 
whose  only  crime  was  giving  a  meal  and  a  lodging  to  two  fugitives,  but 
King  James  was  inexorable.  It  was  enough  that  she  was  the  widow  of 
John  Lisle,  the  member  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  The  barbarous  executions  of  this  evil  time  can  only  be  matched 
by  the  infamy  of  the  great,  in  seeking  to  make  a  money  advantage  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  prisoners  to  be  transported.  It  was  calculated 
that  a  thousand  of  these  unfortunates  were  to  be  distributed  amongst  cer- 
tain favoured  persons,  to  be  sold  for  field-labour  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
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and  the  Leeward  Islands.  More  than  two  thousand  pounds  were  paid  to 
the  maids  of  honour  to  avert  a  prosecution  of  the  young  girls  of  Taunton 
who  had  presented  the  embroidered  banners  to  Monmouth  on  the  day  of 
his  triumphal  entry.  Jeffreys  returned  from  his  Bloody  Circuit  to  be  re- 
warded with  the  Great  Seal 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Bbforb  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Halifax  was  dismissed  from  his 
office  of  President  of  the  Council.  The  schemes  of  James  were  maturing ; 
and  he  desired  to  be  surrounded  by  ministers  who  would  have  no  scruples 
in  seconding  them.  The  removal  of  the  barriers  which  opposed  the  admis- 
sion of  Roman  Catholics  to  office ;  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act : 
and  the  establishment  of  a  large  standing  army,  were  the  objects  to 
which  the  king  devoted  himself  without  reserve.  The  Protestants  in 
France  had  lived  undisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  under  the 
protection  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  been  originally  declared  to 
be  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  law.  In  October,  1685,  that  Edict  was  sud- 
denly abrogated,  and  the  most  violent  persecution  of  the  Protestants  took 
place.  The  ministers  of  the  reformed  faith  were  banished  or  imprisoned ; 
children  were  taken  away  from  their  parents  ;  women  were  driven  into 
nunneries ;  dragoons  were  let  loose  upon  the  people,  to  pillage  and  to 
destroy.  The  persecuted  families  carried  their  industry  to  other  countries. 
"The  tyrant's  revenue,"  says  Evelyn,  "was  exceedingly  diminished; 
manufactures  ceased."  At  the  moment  at  which  the  Protestant  refugees 
were  pouring  into  England,  James  was  labouring  to  attain  the  same  power 
that  Louis  had  so  wantonly  exercised. 

The  Parliament  met  on  the  9th  of  November.  The  king's  opening  speech 
contained  a  bold  avowal  of  his  intentions.  He  had  increased  the  number  of 
tho  standing  army.  He  asked  for  a  supply  answerable  to  the  expenses  of 
that  force.  He  acknowledged  that  there  were  "  some  officers  in  the  army  not 
qualified,  according  to  the  late  tests,  for  their  employments."  To  put  the 
power  of  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  Popish  officers,  and  to  ask  the  Protes- 
tant Commons  to  pay  for  this  dangerous  army,  was  something  more  than 
could  be  borne.  The  House  beat  the  Court  in  a  division  of  183  against 
182.  It  then,  cautiously  and  timidly,  gave  the  king  to  understand  that  he 
had  committed  an  illegal  act  in  appointing  officers  without  their  taking 
the  test.  James  frowned  and  scolded,  and  the  Commons  were  awe-struck. 
A  country  gentleman,  Cook,  of  Derbyshire,  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  a  few  bold  words.  But  the  spirit  of  resistance  began  to  spread.  Tho 
Peers  manifested  a  deeper  indignation  than  the  Commons  had  dared  to 
exhibit.  The  sarcasm  of  Halifax  was  supported  by  the  zeal  of  Compton, 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  by  the  boldness  of  lord  Mordaunt,  afterwards 
the  famous  earl  of  Peterborough.    The  king  was  present  at  a  great  debate. 
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The  government  dared  not  divide  upon  the  motion  to  take  the  king's  speech 
into  consideration  ;  and  the  next  morning  the  Parliament  was  prorogued, 
without  any  supplies  having  been  voted. 

From  the  time  of  this  first  dissension  with  the  most  obsequious  Parliament 
that  had  sat  since  the  early  years  of  the  Restoration,  James  manifested  the 
most  perfect  reliance  upon  his  own  self-sufficient  power.  England  was 
again  to  be  governed  without  a  Parliament  After  the  prorogation  of  the 
20th  of  November,  1685,  it  was  twice  prorogued  in  1686,  and  twice  in 
1687  ;  and  it  was  dissolved  by  proclamation  on  the  2nd  of  July  in  that 
year.  Having  dismissed  the  Parliament,  James  had  a  little  more  judicial 
business  to  accomplish.  He  pardoned  Grey  for  his  part  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  because  he  could  induce  him  to  play  the  betrayer,  having  bought 
his  life  at  a  heavy  money  payment  and  the  heavier  price  of  his  forfeited 
honour.  Lord  Gerard  of  Brandon,  and  John  Hampden,  were  tried  for 
their  participation  in  the  Rye-House  Plot,  upon  Grey's  confession.  Their 
lives  were  spared.  The  earl  of  Stamford  had  been  indicted  upon  the  same 
charge ;  but  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  prevented  his  trial  before  his 
peers.  Lord  Delamere  was  tried  before  the  Court  of  the  High  Steward. 
Jeffreys,  who  presided,  had  used  every  means  to  obtain  a  conviction,  but 
Delamere  was  acquitted.  The  most  courtly  began  to  feci  that  enough 
vengeance  had  been  taken  for  past  offences. 

Sunderland  was  now  the  prime  adviser  of  the  king,  for  he  had  consented 
to  embrace  Catholicism,  and  he  shamelessly  received  a  pension  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  crowns  from  the  French  king  to  espouse  his  interests,  and 
prevent  the  re-assembling  of  the  Parliament.  James  looked  coldly  upon 
his  brothers-in-law,  Clarendon  and  Rochester,  for  they  were  stedfast  in 
their  adherence  to  their  Protestant  convictions.  The  Jesuits,  with  Father 
Petre  as  their  great  director,  were  now  paramount  in  the  government  of 
England.  It  was  determined  to  send  an  ostentatious  embassy  to  the  Pope. 
Lord  Castlemaine  was  appointed  to  this  mission.  The  pontiff,  Innocent 
XI.,  was  not  favourable  to  the  Jesuits,  and  was  opposed  to  the  measures  of 
the  French  king.  Castlemaine  was  instructed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
the  General  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  Ambassador  of  France.  Although 
the  king  of  England  had  at  first  exhibited  some  pity  for  the  persecuted 
families  who  had  sought  refuge  in  his  dominions,  he  ordered  to  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman  "a  translation  of  a  book  written  by  the  famous 
Monsieur  Claude,  relating  only  matters  of  fact  concerning  the  horrid 
massacres  and  barbarous  proceedings  of  the  French  king  against  his  Pro- 
testant subjects."  Evelyn  adds,  "  So  mighty  a  power  and  ascendant  here 
had  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  doubtless  in  great  indignation  at  the 
pious  and  truly  generous  charity  of  all  the  nation,  for  the  relief  of  those 
miserable  sufferers  who  came  over  for  shelter."  The  bishop?,  who  had 
never  ceased  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance, 
and  some  of  whom  had  been  suspected  of  inclinations  towards  Popery, 
were  now  alarmed  at  the  tendencies  of  the  king.  A  brief  had  beea 
ordered  in  Council  for  collecting  contributions  for  the  French  refugees. 
The  collection  was  put  off  under  various  pretexts.  The  king  intimated 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  he  must  warn  his  clergy  not  to  preach 
on  the  miseries  which  the  bigotry  of  Louis  had  inflicted  on  his  unhappy 
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Protestant  subjects.  The  clergy  were  not  propitiated  by  the  intolerant 
resolution  of  the  king  that,  in  the  distribution  of  alms  to  the  refugees,  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  that  duty  should  only  relieve  those  who  would 
conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  by  receiving  the  sacrament  according 
to  its  ritual. 

The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  abrogate  express  Iswb  by  his  prerogative 
had  been  exercised  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  still 
continued  to  be  exercised  in  matters  of  trifling  import.  But  to  admit  this 
dispensing  power  as  a  general  principle,  applicable  to  all  statutes  affecting 
the  well-being  of  the  community,  would  be  to  render  the  monarchy  of 
England  absolute.  James  the  Second  openly  proclaimed  his  design  to 
render  the  Test  Act  nugatory  by  his  dispensing  power  of  admitting  to  all 
offices,  secular  or  ecclesiastical  He  had  appointed  sir  Edward  Hales,  a 
Papist,  to  be  governor  of  Dover  Castle,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment.  He 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  have  his  dispensing  power  sanctioned  by  the 
courts  of  law.  Four  of  the  judges,  although  not  opposed  to  the  politics 
of  the  Court,  remonstrated  with  the  king  on  the  illegality  of  his  proposed 
measure ;  and  they  were  dismissed  from  their  offices.  His  Solicitor- 
General,  Finch,  held  the  same  conviction  ;  and  he  was  also  dismissed. 
Four  subservient  judges,  and  a  crawling  solicitor,  were  appointed  in  their 
places.  A  collusive  action  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for 
the  penalty  incurred  by  sir  Edward  Hales,  for  not  taking  the  Sacrament; 
according  to  the  Test  Act.  The  information  was  laid  by  his  own  servant. 
The  king's  dispensing  power  was  now  solemnly  confirmed  by  "  the  new, 
very  young,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert.  ....  By  which  [judg- 
ment] the  Test  Act  was  abolished. **  *  The  Attorney-General,  Sawyer,  had 
refused  to  draw  warrants,  which  the  king  required  him  to  draw,  by  which 
members  of  the  Church  of  Borne  were  authorised  to  hold  benefices  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Solicitor-General  was  more  obsequious.  The 
warrants  were  issued.  To  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  Church 
one  step  remained  to  be  taken.  James  created  a  Court  of  Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 

The  king,  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  had  issued  directions  to  the 
clergy  not  to  introduce  into  their  pulpits  any  discussion  upon  doctrinal 
points  which  were  matter  of  controversy.  A  divine  of  high  reputation, 
Sharp,  rector  of  St.  Giles' -in- the -Fields  and  Dean  of  Norwich,  refused  to 
submit  to  this  decree.  Compton,  the  bishop  of  London,  was  required  to 
suspend  Dr.  Sharp.  He  declined  to  do  so  ;  but  he  requested  the  offending 
dean  to  suspend  his  preaching  for  a  season.  Compton  was  called  before 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  Jeffreys,  the  Chancellor,  to  whom  all 
religious  and  moral  principle  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  was  the  pre- 
sident of  this  partial  and  illegal  tribunal.  Sancroft,  the  archbishop, 
would  not  act.  The  bishops  of  Durham  and  Rochester  were  more  com- 
pliant. Sunderland,  the  new  convert  to  Rome,  and  Herbert,  the  advocate 
of  the  dispensing  power,  were  two  other  commissioners.  The  Protestant 
convictions' of  Rochester,  another  of  the  commissioners,  were  not  strong 
enough  to  lead  him  to  risk  his  loss  of  place.    Compton  was  suspended 

*  Evelyn. 
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from  his  spiritual  functions.    The  Crown  did  not  dare  to  seize  his  revenues ; 
for  the  courts  of  law  must  have  restored  them. 

The  king  placed  fourteen  Benedictine  monks  in  the  chapel  of  St  James, 
and  allowed  the  Jesuite  to  build  a  chapel  in  the  Savoy.  He  left  the  old 
chapel  at  Whitehall  to  the  Protestants,  and  built  a  new  one  for  himself, 
which  was  opened  with  all  the  pageantry  of  the  Romish  ceremonial,  at 
Christmas,  1686.  A  bishop  was  consecrated  on  the  29th  of  December. 
The  Benedictine  monks  at  St  James's,  the  Jesuits'  college  in  the  Savoy, 
were  only  parts  of  a  general  system.  The  Franciscans  had  their  chapel 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  the  Carmelites  settled  in  the  city.  Such  things 
could  not  be  without  exciting  the  violent  dislike  of  the  populace.  Riots 
took  place  in  London.  The  priests  were  insulted  in  their  worship  in  new 
chapels  in  the  country.  The  schools  of  the  Jesuits  obtained  little  favour 
from  their  being  opened  to  children  of  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic 
parents.  The  dread  of  proselytism  assumed  a  practical  shape,  in  the 
rapid  establishment  of  charity-schools  throughout  the  land. 

The  formation  of  a  great  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath  naturally  gave  rise 
to  "jealousies  and  discourses. **  The  Reverend  Samuel  Johnson  had  been 
in  prison  since  his  conviction  in  1688  for  writing  "  Jnlian  the  Apostate." 
A  restless  and  dangerous  man,  Hugh  Speke,  was  his  fellow-prisoner ;  and 
in  the  spirit  of  mischief  he  excited  Johnson  to  write  an  exhortation  to  the 
Protestant  officers  and  soldiers  not  to  serve  as  instruments  to  enslave  their 
country,  and  to  ruin  the  religion  they  professed.  Johnson  was  discovered 
as  the  author.  He  had  the  generosity  not  to  implicate  Speke,  and  he 
alone  suffered.  He  was  convicted,  on  the  16th  of  November,  of  a  libellous 
publication,  and  was  sentenced  to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory,  and  to 
be  publicly  whipped.  Previous  to  his  punishment,  he  was  stripped  of  his 
gown. 

The  censorship  of  the  Press  had  been  revived  ;  but  the  licensing  system 
could  not  restrain  works  of  theological  controversy,  of  which  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  the  licenser.  There  were  divines  then  in 
England  who  were  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  defending  their  Church  against 
the  advocates  of  Rome,  whose  pamphlets  were  encouraged  by  the  Court, 
and  issued  by  its  printer.  But  the  contest  soon  grew  beyond  the 
skirmishes  of  a  paper-war.  On  the  7th  of  February  a  royal  letter  was 
sent  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  commanding  that 
Alban  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  should  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  The  authorities  required  the  Benedictine  to  take  the 
oaths  which  had  been  provided  by  Acts  of  Parliament  to  exclude  Catholics 
from  academical  honours  and  offices.  He  declined,  and  left  Cambridge, 
hinting  at  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  to  submit  to  the  sovereign  will. 
The  vice-chancellor  and  the  senate  were  summoned  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission.  Their  judges  were  Papists,  or  of  Papistical  tendencies. 
Pechell,  the  vice-chancellor,  was  frightened.  The  other  delegates  of  the 
senate  in  vain  pleaded  that  they  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  laws.  The 
vice-chancellor  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  suspended  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  revenue  as  Master  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  had  accepted 
a  Papist  dean  of  Christehurch,  and  had  suffered  mass  to  be  performed  in 
two  of  its  colleges.     It  was  concluded  that  resistance  would  not  come 
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from  Oxford,  whatever  might  happen.  Nevertheless  there  were  pre- 
monitory symptoms  that  the  spirit  of  English  gentlemen  would  at  length 
be  roused  out  of  the  sleep  of  slavery.  The  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  pre- 
sidency of  Magdalen  College  was  vacant.  It  was  rumoured  that  Anthony 
Farmer  was  to  be  recommended  by  a  royal  letter.  This  man  was  not 
qualified  by  the  statutes  of  the  college,  the  presidency  being  limited  to 
fellows  of  Magdalen  or  of  New  College  ;  he  was  of  notoriously  immoral 
life;  he  had  become  a  pervert  to  Rome.  The  Fellows  of  Magdalen  remon- 
strated in  vain  against  the  probability  of  this  indecent  choice.  The  royal 
letter  came.  John  Hough,  a  man  worthy  of  the  office,  was  elected.  The 
Fellows  were  cited  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  They  produced 
such  proofs  of  Farmer's  unfitness,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce 
his  election  ;  but  that  of  Hough  was  declared  void.  In  August,  a  royal 
recommendation  of  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  arrived.  The  Fellows  justly 
held  that  the  presidency  was  not  vacant  The  king  had  set  out  on  a 
progress.  On  the  3rd  of  September  he  reached  Oxford.  The  Fellows  of 
Magdalen  College  were  sent  for,  scolded,  and  threatened ;  but  they  con- 
tinued resolute.  They  persisted  in  their  right  of  election.  Their  legal 
president  was  ejected  by  a  special  commission,  whose  decrees  were  enforced 
by  troops  of  cavalry.  Hough  refused  to  give  up  the  keys  of  the  college, 
and  the  doors  were  broken  open.  The  bishop  of  Oxford  was  installed  by 
proxy,  only  two  Fellows  of  the  college  giving  their  attendance.  The  other 
Fellows  at  length  consented  to  a  modified  submission  to  the  authority  which 
had  been  forced  upon  them.  The  king  required  a  public  acknowledgment 
that  they  had  acted  undutifully  ;  and  that  the  appointment  of  the  bishop 
of  Oxford  was  legal :  they  must  sue  for  pardon.  They  one  and  all  refused 
to  submit  to  this  humiliation.  They  were  one  and  all  ejected  from  their 
college,  and  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  appointment. 
Magdalen  College  soon  became  a  college  of  Papists,  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  at  its  head. 

In  the  beginning  of  1687,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Clarendon, 
was  displaced  by  lord  Tyrconnel,  and  the  lord  treasurer,  Rochester,  was 
dismissed.  The  fall  of  the  two  Hydes,  the  brothers-in-law  of  the  king, 
showed  that  the  ties  of  relationship  were  of  no  moment,  when  James's  one 
dominant  idea  was  to  coerce  all  around  him  into  his  measures  for  forcing 
his  creed  upon  a  reluctant  nation.  Tyrconnel,  whose  violence  and  rash- 
ness were  objected  to  even  by  moderate  Catholics,  was  instructed  to  depress 
the  English  interest,  and  proportionately  to  raise  that  of  the  Irish ;  "to 
the  end  that  Ireland  might  offer  a  secure  asylum  to  James  and  his  friends, 
if  by  any  subsequent  revolution  he  should  be  driven  from  the  KtigK«h 
throne."  •  But  Tyrconnel  had  another  object  in  view.  He  entered,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  king,  into  secret  negotiations  with  Louis  XIV.,  "  to 
render  his  native  country  independent  of  England,  if  James  should  die 
without  male  issue,  and  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  should  inherit 
the  crown."  Ireland  was  then  to  become  a  dependency  of  France. 
Tyrconnel  went  about  his  work  in  a  wild  way.  He  displaced  the  Pro- 
testant judges,  and  filled  their  seats  with  Catholics.     Ho  terrified  the 

•  Lingard. 
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cities  aad  towns  into  surrender  of  their  charters,  and  gave  them  new 
charters  which  made  parliamentary  representation  a  mockery. 

In  February,  1687,  James  issued  in  Scotland  a  Declaration  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience.  The  moderate  Presbyterians  might  meet  in  their  houses; 
but  field  conventicles  were  still  to  be  resisted  with  the  utmost  severity. 
Quakers  might  meet  and  exercise  their  worship  in  any  place.  Above  all, 
the  various  prohibitions  and  penalties  against  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be 
void ;  and  all  oaths  and  tests  by  which  any  subjects  were  incapacitated 
from  holding  place  or  office  were  remitted.  The  Council  of  Scotland  made 
no  sign  of  resistance  to  this  decree.  In  April,  James  tried  the  same 
experiment  in  England.  He  summoned  his  Council  to  proclaim  to  them 
his  new  charter  of  religious  liberty.  At  the  same  time  he  was  sounding 
every  peer  and  influential  commoner  who  approached  him,  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  parliament  sanctioning  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act  The 
Houses  were  shortly  expected  to  meet,  and  it  was  desirable  to  secure  the 
adhesion  of  the  members  to  this  object,  upon  which  the  king  had  set  his 
heart.  He  was  met  by  coldness  or  open  refusal  by  many  upon  whom  he 
thought  he  could  count.  Upon  those  who  held  places,  he  felt  sure  that 
he  could  successfully  operate  for,  says  Reresby,  "  every  man  that  persisted 
in  a  refusal  to  comply  with  this  suggestion  was  sure  to  be  <nUed."  Penn 
went  over  to  Holland  to  sound  the  prince  of  Orange.  William  told  him 
* '  that  no  man  was  more  for  toleration  in  principle  than  he  was ;  he  thought 
the  conscience  was  only  subject  to  God ;  and  as  far  as  a  general  toleration, 
even  of  Papists,  would  content  the  king,  he  would  concur  in  it  heartily. 
But  he  looked  on  the  tests  as  such  a  real  security,  and  indeed  the  only 
one,  when  the  king  was  of  another  religion,  that  he  would  join  in  no 
councils  with  those  that  intended  to  repeal  those  laws  that  enacted 
them."*  James  at  last  resolved  to  do  without  the  parliament;  which 
he  prorogued  for  six  months,  with  a  full  determination  to  be  truly  the 
absolute  king.  On  the  4th  of  April  he  issued  his  Declaration  for  entire 
liberty  of  conscience.  He  would  protect  the  Established  Church  in  its 
legal  rights,  but  all  penal  laws  against  all  Nonconformists  were  suspended. 
All  religious  tests  as  a  qualification  for  office  were  abrogated.  Every  form 
of  worship,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  might  be  publicly  followed. 
These  declarations  were  regarded  with  equal  suspicion  by  churchmen  and 
by  Dissenters.  The  tolerant  principle  maintained  in  them  is  now  found  to 
be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  security  of  an  Established  Church.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  any  true  tolerance  could  have  been  effected 
by  the  interested  will  of  a  Papist  king,  who  had  himself  been  the  fiercest 
of  persecutors,  who  had  adopted,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  hatred  of  his 
family  to  every  species  of  Nonconformity.  Regarded  simply  as  a  matter 
of  political  expediency,  without  reference  to  higher  principles  of  action, 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  a  master-stroke  worthy  of  the  Jesuitical 
subtlety  to  which  it  doubtless  owed  its  origin.  The  united  support  of 
the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers  would  be  an 
important  counterpoise  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Churchmen.  Many 
Dissenters  were  happy  to  embrace  the  relief  which  was  thus  afforded  them. 

*  Burnet. 
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But  the  great  body  held  aloof  from  the  blandishments  of  the  Court,  and 
ultimately  made  common  cause  with  the  Church. 

In  the  summer  of  1687,  a  great  camp  was  again  formed  on  Htfiinslow 
Heath.  The  standing  army  had  been  trebled,  as  compared  with  its 
number  in  1688.  The  courtly  habits  of  its  commanders  caused  the  people 
to  regard  this  army  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  king  could  accomplish 
his  designs  against  their  liberties  and  their  religion.  The  Londoners  went 
out  in  holiday  parties  to  look  upon  this  military  display  of  royal  and  aristo- 
cratic luxury.  Windsor  was  now  the  scene  of  a  gorgeous  ceremony,  such 
as  could  scarcely  have  been  exhibited  without  danger  in  the  streets  of 
Westminster,  James  received  the  papal  Nuncio  with  a  pomp  that  belonged 
to  past  generations.  It  had  been  resolved  that  a  duke  should  introduce 
this  ambassador  of  the  Pope.  The  duke  of  Somerset  refused  the  dangerous 
honour,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  duke  of  Grafton.  There  was  a  pro- 
cession to  the  castle  of  thirty-six  coaches,  each  drawn  by  six  horses.  In 
that  train  of  equipages  were  the  coaches  of  the  ministers  of  state,  and  great 
officers  of  the  household ;  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  the  bishop  of 
Chester.  This  outrage  upon  the  popular  feeling  took  place  on  the  3rd  of 
July.  On  the  4th  a  proclamation  dissolving  the  Parliament  appeared  in 
the  London  Gazette. 

In  the  autumn  of  1687,  the  king  made  a  progress  through  some  parts  of 
the  West  of  England.  One  of  his  objects  was  to  propitiate  the  Dissenters, 
who  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  insurrection  of  Monmouth.  Ho 
gained  little  by  his  blandishments.  In  London,  James  had  put  in  an 
Anabaptist  Lord  Mayor.  When  the  sheriffs  invited  the  king  and  queen, 
according  to  custom,  to  feast  at  Guildhall,  the  king  commanded  them  to 
invite  the  Nuncio.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  disowned  the  invitation, 
which  much  offended  the  king,  who  said,  "  he  saw  the  Dissenters  were  an 
ill-natured  sort  of  people,  that  could  not  be  gained."  Although  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  nominate  corporate  functionaries,  as  well  as  to  eject  them, 
was  disputed,  the  process  of  ejection  was  very  summarily  exercised.  The 
supporters  of  Church  and  King  were  thrust  out ;  the  Papists  and  the 
Independents  were  nominated.  Nonconformists  of  different  ranks  of  life 
were  brought  together  in  a  way  that  offended  the  pride  of  the  upper 
classes  amongst  them.  The  process  of  regulation,  as  it  was  called,  was 
not  successful.  Many  of  the  charters  were  consequently  attempted  to  be 
called  in  ;  but  the  resistance  carried  on  in  the  law  courts  by  corporations 
was  almost  general.  All  these  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Crown  had 
reference  to  the  necessity  which  might  arise  of  calling  a  parliament,  and 
to  the  readiest  means  of  procuring  a  servile  parliament. 

The  year  1688  opened  with  "  a  solemn  and  particular  office  of  thanks- 
giving for  her  majesty  being  with  child."  An  heir  to  the  throne  had  long 
ceased  to  be  expected  as  the  issue  of  James  and  his  queen.  On  the  27th 
of  April,  the  king  issued  a  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  the  Declaration  of  1687,  with  an  avowal  that  his  resolution 
was  immutable,  and  that  he  would  employ  no  servants,  civil  or  military, 
who  refused  to  concur  with  him.  He  would  hold  a  parliament  in  the 
following  November ;  and  he  exhorted  his  people  to  choose  representatives 
who  would  support  him  in  his  resolves.     By  an  Order  in  Council  of  the 
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4th  of  May,  he  commanded  the  Declaration  to  be  read  in  all  churches  and 
ohapcls  throughout  the  kingdom,  on  two  successive  Sundays,  by  the 
ministers  of  all  persuasions.  The  Gazette  of  the  7th  of  May  fixed  the 
20th  of  that  month  for  the  first  reading  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  country,  the  first  reading  was  to  take  place  on  the  3rd  of  June. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  London  clergy  came  to  a  resolution  not  to  read 
the  Declaration ;  and  a  large  majority  joined  in  the  same  pledge.  On  the 
18th  a  great  meeting  of  prelates  and  other  divines  took  place  at  Lambeth, 
and  a  petition  to  the  king  was  drawn  up  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
praying  James  not  to  insist  upon  their  distributing  and  reading  this 
Declaration,  which  was  "founded  upon  such  a  dispensing  power  as  hath 
been  often  declared  illegal  in  Parliament.'*  The  archbishop  and  six 
suffragan  bishops  signed  this  petition.  Bancroft  was  not  reoeived  at  court ; 
and  therefore,  without  their  head,  bishops  Lloyd,  Turner,  l*ke,  Ken, 
White,  and  Trelawney,  immediately  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and  were 
Admitted  to  the  royal  closet  When  James  read  the  petition  he  broke  out 
into  unseemly  violence.  His  final  threat  that  they  should  disobey  him  at 
their  peril  was  met  by  "God's  will  be  done"  from  the  lips  of  Ken.  The 
petition  of  the  prelates  was  circulated  through  London  on  that  Friday 
night  On  the  Sunday  following  in  only  four  of  the  London  churches  was 
obedience  yielded  to  the  mandate  of  the  king.  Over  all  England,  not 
above  two  hundred  of  the  clergy  read  the  Declaration.  The  bishops  were 
summoned  to  appear  on  the  8th  of  June  before  the  king  in  Council. 
During  this  interval,  there  had  been  no  signs  of  submission  in  the  metro- 
polis or  in  the  country.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  six 
suffragans,  came  into  the  royal  presence  at  Whitehall  on  the  appointed 
afternoon.  They  were  asked  if  they  acknowledged  the  petition  to  be 
theirs.  The  archbishop  said  that  if  the  king  positively  commanded  him 
to  answer  he  would  do  so,  in  the  confidence  that  what  he  said  in  obedience 
to  that  command  should  not  be  brought  in  evidence  against  him.  The 
command  was  given,  and  Bancroft  and  his  brethren  then  acknowledged 
their  hand-writing.  They  were  immediately  called  upon  to  enter  into 
recognizances  to  appear  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  a  Criminal 
Information  for  libeL  They  refused,  maintaining  that  as  peers  they  could 
not  be  so  called  upon.  A  warrant  was  made  out  for  their  committal  to 
the  Tower.  Never  had  there  been  such  an  outburst  of  popular  feeling  as 
on  this  evening  of  the  8th  of  June.  The  seven  prelates,  surrounded  by 
guards,  passed  through  lines  of  weeping  men  and  women,  who  prayed 
aloud  for  their  safety,  and  knelt  to  ask  their  blessing.  Their  very  guards 
in  the  Tower  would  drink  no  other  health  than  that  of  the  bishops.  Day 
by  day  numbers  of  persons  flocked  to  them.  Most  indignant  was  James 
when  ten  Nonconformist  ministers  visited  the  prelates  in  the  Tower.  On 
the  16th  of  June  the  bishops  were  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench*  There  was  the  same  throng  of  spectators  begging  their  blessing. 
They  were  called  upon  to  plead,  after  legal  objections  against  their  com- 
mitment had  been  over-ruled.  Their  trial  was  fixed  for  the  27th,  and 
they  were  then  enlarged  upon  their  own  recognizances.  On  the  day  of 
trial  Westminster  Hall  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  were  thronged  with 
«ager  crowds.    The  trial  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  tb« 
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evening.  Every  point  was  ably  contested  by  the  lawyers  on  each  side.  In 
spite  of  the  king's  implied  promise  that  their  confession  before  the  Privy 
Council  should  not  be  used  against  the  petitioners,  the  clerk  of  the  Council 
was  brought  forward  to  swear  to  that  confession.  The  Chief  Justice, 
Wright,  summed  up  that  the  petition  was  a  libel.  Justice  Alibone  held 
the  same  opinion.  But  the  other  two  judge's,  Holloway  and  Powell, 
differed  from  them ;  and  Powell  affirmed  that  the  dispensing  power,  as 
then  administered,  was  an  encroachment  of  the  prerogative,  and  if  not 
repressed,  would  put  the  whole  legislative  authority  in  the  king.  The 
jury  were  locked  up  all  night.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  verdict 
of  "  Not  Guilty"  was  delivered.  The  shouts  went  from  the  benches  and 
galleries  of  the  court  to  Westminster  Hall ;  from  the  Hall  to  the  streets 
and  the  river  ;  from  London  to  every  suburb.  They  were  echoed  by  the 
camp  at  Hounslow,  when  an  express  came  there  to  James  to  tell  him  of 
his  great  failure.  On  the  night  of  the  80th  of  June,  London  was  ono 
blaze  of  bonfires  and  illuminations.  The  two  judges,  Holloway  and 
Powell,  as  soon  as  the  term  was  over,  were  dismissed  from  their  seats  on  a 
bench  where  independence  and  honesty  were  qualities  not  to  be  endured. 

Evelyn  enters  in  his  Diary  of  June  10th,  "  A  young  prince  born,  which 
will  cause  disputes."  The  legitimacy  of  this  young  prince  was  long 
disputed.  It  was  almost  universally  believed  that  imposture  had  been 
practised.  The  princess  Anne  shared  this  belief,  as  well  as  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  court  William  of  Orange  had  stood  aloof  from  any 
connection  with  plots  in  the  later  years  of  Charles,  or  with  insurrections 
in  the  first  year  of  James.  The  one  great  purpose  of  his  life  was  to  resist 
the  overwhelming  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  By  the  League  of  Augsburg,  in 
1686,  his  unrivalled  sagacity  and  prudence  had  succeeded  in  uniting  rulers 
of  Catholic  as  well  as  of  Protestant  States,  in  a  determination  that  the 
Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  should  not  be  destroyed  William  desired 
that  in  England  there  should  be  union  between  the  Crown  and  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  for  then  England  would  be  strong,  and  capable  of  taking  a  part 
once  more  in  such  a  joint  system  of  action  as  was  contemplated  in  the 
Triple  Alliance.  That  hope  was  now  utterly  gone.  It  was  clear  that 
James  and  his  people  would  never  be  at  accord.  It  was  equally  clear  that 
any  bold  and  elevated  foreign  policy  was  hopeless.  Still  William  would 
have  chosen  to  wait.  The  time  might  come  when  the  princess  of  Orange 
would  be  queen,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  Mary  that  her  husband,  in  that 
event,  should  be  the  real  sovereign.  But  at  the  very  climax  of  the  folly 
of  James  that  event  occurred  which  made  William  and  his  wife  believe 
that  their  just  rights  were  attempted  to  be  set  aside  by  an  imposture. 
The  time  for  decision  was  come.  Edward  Russell  had  been  over  to  the 
Hague  in.  May,  to  urge  the  prince  of  Orange  to  a  bold  interference  with 
the  affairs  of  England.  The  prince  refused  to  act  without  "formal  and 
direct  invitation."  On  the  30th  of  June,  the  great  day  of  the  acquittal 
of  the  seven  bishops,  an  invitation  to  William  of  Orange,  to  appear  in 
England,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  was  sent  by  admiral  Herbert 
It  was  signed  in  cipher,  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Danby,  and  Devon- 
shire ;  Compton,  the  suspended  bishop  of  London  ;  Henry  Sidney,  the 
brother  of  Algernon ;  Lumley  and  Russell,     William  took  his  determina- 
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Hon.  With  a  secresy  as  remarkable  as  his  energy,  he  set  about  the  pre- 
paration of  such  a  force  as  would  ensure  success,  in  conjunction  with  the 
expected  rising  of  ninetoen-twentieths  of  the  people.  King  James  never 
gave  any  real  credit  to  the  belief  that  the  preparations  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  were  designed  against  himself  till  the  middle  of  September. 
Lonis  XIV.  saw  clearly  the  danger.  He  exhorted  James;  he  remon- 
strated ;  he  offered  naval  assistance.  James,  in  a  spirit  almost  incom- 
prehensible, despised  the  protection,  and  rejected  the  proffered  aid.  The 
intentions  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  to  England  with  an  army  were 
soon  made  manifest  A  proclamation  was  prepared  by  the  Grand  Pen- 
sionary,  Fagel,  which  Burnet  translated  into  English.  It  set  forth,  in  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  tone,  the  violations  of  their  laws,  liberties,  and 
customs,  to  which  the  people  of  England  had  been  subjected.  It  alluded 
to  the  general  belief  that  a  pretended  heir  to  the  throne  had  been  set  up, 
against  the  rights  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  It  declared  that,  for  these 
reasons,  the  prince  of  Orange  had  thought  fit,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  a 
great  many  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  many  gentlemen, 
and  other  subjects  of  all  ranks,  to  go  over  to  England,  and  to  carry  with 
him  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  him  from  the  violence  of  the  king's  evil 
counsellors.  "We,  for  our  part,  will  concur  in  everything  that  may 
procure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  which  a  free  and  lawful 
parliament  shall  determine,  since  we  have  nothing  before  our  eyes,  in  this 
our  undertaking,  but  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
covering  of  all  men  from  persecution  for  their  consciences,  and  the 
securing  to  the  whole  nation  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  laws,  rights,  and 
liberties,  under  a  just  and  legal  government."  The  Declaration  is  dated 
from  the  Hague  on  the  10th  of  October.  King  James  now  endeavoured 
to  put  himself  in  a  new  attitude  towards  his  people.  He  dissolved  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission.  He  sent  his  Chancellor  to  deliver  back  to  the 
corporation  of  London  their  ancient  charter ;  and  he  issued  a  proclamation 
restoring  all  the  municipal  corporations  to  their  ancient  franchises.  Ho 
gave  powers  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  which  allowed  him,  as  visitor, 
to  re-instate  the  ejected  fellows  of  Magdalen  College. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  the  prince  of  Orange,  having  taken  a  solemn 
leave  of  the  States  of  Holland,  embarked  at  Helvoetsluys,  with  four 
thousand  horse,  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  a  fleet  of  fifty  men-of-war, 
twenty-five  frigates,  many  fire-ships,  and  four  hundred  transports.  Con- 
trary winds  compelled  the  Dutchmen  to  return  to  the  shelter  of  their  own 
havens.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  November,  the  fleet  of  William 
was  again  at  sea.  The  east  wind  was  full  and  strong,  and  it  bore  the 
Dutch  fleet  towards  our  western  shores,  whilst  it  kept  the  English  fleet  in 
the  Thames.  On  the  5th,  the  whole  of  the  infantry  was  on  shore  at 
Brixham.  William  and  marshal  Schomberg  were  amongst  the  first  to 
land.  "The  prince's  army  marched  from  Torbay,  about  noon  the  next 
day,  in  very  rainy  weather,  and  bad  roads."  *  It  was  the  fourth  day  from 
the  landing  before  William  made  his  public  entry  into  Exeter.  No  man 
of  rank,  with  troops  of  followers,  was  there  to  salute  him.     "  The  clergy 
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and  magistrates  of  Exeter  were  very  fearful  and  very  backward.  The- 
bishop  and  the  dean  ran  away."  *  It  was  a  week  from  the  landing  before 
any  gentleman  of  Devonshire  joined  the  prince  ;  but  "  the  rabble  of  the 
people  came  to  him  in  great  numbers."  In  the  second  week  the  feeling 
of  confidence  became  more  strong.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  arrived,  with 
"  other  gentlemen  of  quality  and  estate,"  and  he  organised  an  Association. 
From  the  time  that  the  news  arrived  of  the  landing  at  Torbay,  the 
metropolis  was  naturally  the  scene  of  the  greatest  excitement.  A  procla- 
mation was  issued,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  reading  the  Declaration  of 
the  prince  of  Orange.  The  king  sent  for  the  primate  and  three  bishops, 
and  required  from  them  a  declaration  of  abhorrence  of  the  proceedings  of 
William.  They  refused  to  stand  alone  in  such  a  declaration,  and  the  king 
in  anger  sent  them  away.  A  large  force  had  been  assembled  at  Salisbury. 
On  the  15th,  the  king  received  the  news  that  lord  Cornbury,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  had  marched  from  the  camp,  at  the  head  of 
three  regiments  of  cavalry.  He  did  not  carry  through  his  design  of  joining 
the  army  of  William,  for  his  officers  refused  to  proceed ;  but  he  arrived  at 
the  Dutch  camp  himself,  and  many  of  the  men  followed  his  example* 
James  called  together  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  exhorted  them  to  pre- 
serve their  loyalty  as  subjects,  and  their  honour  as  gentlemen.  They  all 
vowed  that  they  would  serve  him  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  James 
then  set  out  for  Salisbury,  which  he  reached  on  the  19th.  On  the  22nd, 
when  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  at  a  short  distance  from 
Salisbury,  the  earl  of  Feversham,  the  commander  of  the  royal  troops, 
intimated  that  there  was  defection  in  the  camp,  and  advised  arrests. 
James  called  a  council  of  war  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  On  the  morning 
of  the  25th,  lord  Churchill  and  the  duke  of  Qrafton,  two  of  the  officers 
who  had  sworn  fidelity  to  James  before  he  left  London,  were  in  William's 
camp.  All  was  alarm ;  and  an  immediate  retreat  was  commanded  by  the 
king.  At  Andover,  the  prince  of  Denmark  fled  from  him,  with  two  noble- 
men. On  the  king's  arrival  in  London  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  be 
found  that  his  daughter,  Anne,  was  gone.  "God  help  me,"  exclaimed 
the  wretched  king,  "my  own  children  have  forsaken  me."  James  him- 
self records,  that  "  The  contagion  was  spread  so  universally,  that  all  parts 
of  England  furnished  the  same  news  of  risings  and  defections ;  the  only 
strife  was  who  should  be  foremost  in  abandoning  the  king."  James  had 
sent  the  infant  prince  of  Wales  to  Portsmouth,  to  be  conveyed  to  France, 
if  there  was  no  turn  in  affairs.  The  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  carry  the  prince  out  of  the  country,  and  the  child  was  brought 
back  to  Whitehall.  Father  Petre,  and  other  obnoxious  advisers,  had  fled. 
There  was  no  manifestation  of  aid  on  the  part  of  the  king's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects.  In  his  deep  distress,  James  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  peers 
who  remained  in  London.  Nine  spiritual  lords,  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  temporal  lords,  attended  him  at  Whitehall,  on  the  27th.  They 
suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  send  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  prince  of  Orange.  They  also  urged  a  general  amnesty.  Three  com- 
missioners, Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Godolphin,  were  appointed  to  treat 
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with  William.  A  proclamation  for  a  general  amnesty  was  issued,  writs 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  out  to  call  a  Parliament  for  the  18th  of  January. 
The  commissioners  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
Hungerford,  which  he  had  reached  on  the  6th  of  December.  A  skirmish 
took  place  at  Beading  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  advanced 
guard,  and  six  hundred  Irish  troops  who  had  entered  the  town.  The 
inhabitants  joined  with  the  Dutch  troops  in  attacking  the  Irish,  who  were 
regarded  by  them  as  enemies.  It  was  the  only  serious  affair  of  arms 
during  this  bloodless  contest  for  a  crown.  James's  commissioners 
announced  to  William,  amidst  a  crowd  of  his  supporters,  that  the  pro- 
position which  they  had  to  make  was,  that  all  matters  in  dispute  should 
be  referred  to  the  Parliament,  for  which  writs  were  being  issued ;  and 
that  in  the  interval  the  prince's  army  should  not  approach  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  capital.  The  majority  of  William's  adherents  considered  that 
the  proposition  of  the  king  should  not  be  accepted.  The  prince  thought 
otherwise.  But  he  required  that  if  his  troops  were  not  to  approach  London 
within  the  prescribed  distance  on  the  west,  the  king's  troops  should  be 
removed  to  an  equal  distance  on  the  east  Whilst  the  negotiation  was  pro- 
ceeding at  Hungerford,  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales  were  privately 
conveyed  down  the  river,  and  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  aboard  sailed 
with  a  fair  wind  for  France.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  December.  At 
three  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  11th,  James  stole  out  of  Whitehall  by 
a  secret  passage ;  entered  a  hackney-coach  provided  by  sir  Edward  Hales ; 
crossed  the  Thames  in  a  wherry,  and,  before  London  was  awake,  was 
far  on  the  road  towards  Sheerness.  He  had  previously  sent  for  the  Great 
Seal,  and  for  the  writs  to  summon  a  Parliament  that  had  not  gone  out. 
He  threw  the  writs  into  the  fire,  and  the  seal  into  the  river.  James  had 
commanded  the  earl  of  Feversham,  by  letter,  to  disband  his  troops ;  and 
they  were  let  loose  without  any  of  the  restraints  of  discipline.  In  this 
emergency,  seven  spiritual  lords,  with  Bancroft  at  their  head,  and  twenty- 
two  temporal  peers,  drew  up  a  declaration  that  the  flight  of  the  king 
having  destroyed  the  hope  of  a  parliamentary  settlement  of  affairs,  they 
had  determined  to  join  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  until  his  arrival  to  pre- 
serve order  by  their  own  authority.  Never  was  some  authority  more 
necessary.  The  night  came,  and  a  fierce  multitude,  amidst  the  cry  of  No 
Popery,  burnt  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  attacked  the  houses  of  ambas- 
sadors from  Boman  Catholic  States.  But  no  lives  were  sacrificed.  The 
next  day  the  trainbands  were  under  arms ;  and  tumults  were  kept  down 
by  some  troops  of  cavalry.  On  that  day,  the  hated  Lord  Chancellor, 
Jeffreys,  was  discovered  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  in  a  public-house  at 
"Wapping.  He  was  saved  from  a  fierce  mob  by  the  trainbands,  but  not 
without  severe  injury,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower  by  an  order  from  the 
peers  at  Whitehall.  In  the  night  of  the  12th,  a  rumour  was  spread  that 
the  Irish  troops  of  FeverBham's  disbanded  army  were  marching  on  London. 
The  alarm  was  altogether  false,  but  it  produced  an  exaggerated  terror ;  and 
by  some  unknown  agency  the  same  consternation  was  excited  throughout 
the  country. 

James  had  gone  on  board  a  hoy  at  Sheerness.     But  the  vessel  was 
detained  by  the  state  of  the  tide,  and  when  she  was  about  to  sail  at  night, 
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she  was  boarded  by  fishermen,  who  carried  the  king  and  air  Edward  Hales 
ashore  to  Sheerneas.  James  was  recognised  by  the  crowd  around  the  inn 
to  which  he  was  taken ;  but  although  they  treated  him  with  respect,  they 
refused  to  let  him  go.  The  Council  in  London  were  assembled,  when  a 
paper  was  brought  from  the  king,  calling  upon  all  good  Englishmen  to 
rescue  him.  A  troop  of  life  guards  was  immediately  sent  off,  and  James 
was  moved  to  Rochester.  On  Sunday,  the  16th,  the  king  was  persuaded 
by  his  friends  to  return  to  Whitehall.  William  was  then  at  Windsor, 
where  a  Council  of  Lords  was  held  on  the  17th.  It  was  determined  that 
the  king  should  not  remain  at  Whitehall.  A  message  was  sent  to  recom- 
mend him  to  move  to  Ham  House,  near  Richmond.  James  said  he  would 
prefer  Rochester.  Meanwhile  the  army  of  William  was  advancing.  On 
the  night  of  that  Monday,  Whitehall  was  guarded  by  Dutch  troops.  The 
-next  day,  James  left  London,  and  that  night  the  prince  of  Orange  slept  in 
St.  James's  Palace.  On  the  19th  William  held  a  Court  Thither  came 
the  corporation  of  London  in  state.  All  the  prelates  were  there,  with  the 
exception  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  London  clergy  were  not 
wanting  in  their  tribute  of  respect  Nonconformist  divines  also  attended 
in  a  body,  and  all  the  men  of  the  law.  Amidst  this  throng,  William 
stood,  "  stately,  serious,  and  reserved."*  His  position  was  one  of 
exceeding  difficulty.  He  resolved  to  assemble,  provisionally,  two  bodies 
that  should  represent  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England.  He  invited 
the  peers  to  attend  him  ;  he  invited  also  those  who  had  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  with  them  the  aldermen  of 
London,  and  a  deputation  from  tho  common  council.  He  begged  them 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  country,  and  communicate  to  him  the  result 
of  their  deliberations.  The  two  bodies  each  finally  agreed  to.  request 
William  to  summon  a  Convention  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  take  upon  himself  the  administration  of  government  These 
resolutions  were  agreed  to  with  less  hesitation  when  it  was  known  that 
James,  after  staying  a  week  at  Rochester,  had  gone  over  to  France. 
William  applied  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  his  character  to  extricate 
the  nation  out  of  its  confusion.  The  exchequer  was  almost  empty.  Such 
was  the  confidence  in  him  that,  upon  his  word  alone,  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  immediately  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  common  council  of 
London,  as  a  loan  subscribed  by  the  merchants.  The  letters  for  calling 
the  Convention  were  sent  out ;  the  old  charters  had  been  restored ;  and 
the  elections  proceeded  without  any  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the 
electors,  by  the  influence  of  the  servants  of  the  Government.  The  prince 
of  Orange  had  also  been  requested  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  regard 
to  Scotland  as  in  England — to  take  on  himself  the  provisional  administra* 
tion,  and  to  call  a  Convention  of  the  Estates. 

On  the  22nd  of  January  the  Convention  met.  On  the  28th  the  Com- 
mons resolved  that  King  James  II.  had  abdicated  the  government,  and 
that  the  throne  was  vacant.  On  the  29th  they  passed  another  resolution : 
"  That  it  hath  been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom,  to  be  governed  by  a  Popish 
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prince."  The  Lords,  on  receiving  the  Resolution  of  the  Commons  that  the 
throne  was  vacant,  to  which  their  concurrence  was  desired,  entered  upon 
long  and  serious  debates,  having  concurred  in  the  Resolution  that  the 
kingdom  ought  not  to  be  governed  by  a  Popish  prince.  They  discussed 
the  abstract  question  of  an  original  contract  between  king  and  people. 
This  position,  which  rejected  the  notions  of  absolute  authority  that  had 
been  so  servilely  maintained  since  the  Restoration,  was  carried  by  fifty- 
three  votes  against  forty-six.  It  was  then  resolved,  that  King  James  had 
broken  the  contract.  But  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  fifty-five  to 
forty-one,  that  the  throne  was  not  vacant ;  the  majority  maintaining  that 
in  the  monarchy  of  England  the  throne  could  never  be  vacant ;  that  upon 
the  demise  of  the  crown  the  right  of  the  heir  was  complete ;  any  other 
principle  would  make  the  monarchy  elective.  A  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  was  carried  on  with  remarkable  ability.  The  Lords  finally 
agreed  to  the  Resolution  of  the  Commons,  without  alteration  ;  and  further 
resolved,  that  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  should  be  declared  king 
and  queen  of  England  and  all  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging.  On 
the  13th  of  February,  the  two  Houses  of  the  Convention  went  in  a  body 
to  Whitehall.  The  princess  of  Orange,  who  had  arrived  from  Holland' on 
the  previous  day,  sat  with  her  husband,  under  a  canopy  in  the  Banqueting- 
house.  The  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords  then  read  the  Declaration  which 
had  been  issued  by  both  Houses.  This  document  first  set  forth  the  various 
modes  in  which  King  James  had  violated  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom.  It  then  proceeded  to  a  detailed  assertion  of  those  rights  and 
liberties— followed  by  the  Resolution,  "  that  "William  and  Mary,  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange,  be,  and  be  declared,  king  and  queen  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging  .  .  . 
during  their  joint  lives  ;  and  after  their  deceases  the  said  crown  and  royal 
dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominions  to  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  body 
of  the  said  princess  ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue  to  the  princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  prince  of  Orange."  The  whole  concluded 
with  the  abrogation  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  After  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration,  lord  Halifax,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Estates  of 
the  realm,  requested  the  prince  and  princess  to  accept  the  Crown.  "We 
thankfully  accept,"  said  William,  "what  you  have  offered  us."  This 
recognition  of  the  gift  also  recognised  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  that  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  sove- 
reign, were  thenceforth  to  be  inseparable.  A  few  words  of  assurance  from 
William's  undemonstrative  lips, — that  the  laws  should  be  the  rule  of  his 
life,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  promote  the  kingdom's  welfare,  and  that 
he  would  constantly  seek  the  advice  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament — 
and  then,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people,  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  England. 

The  title  of  William  and  Mary  was  irrevocably  associated  with  the 
Declaration  of  Rights.  The  Revolution  of  1688  was  based  upon  parlia- 
mentary representation.  For  this  reason,  especially  it  may  be  considered 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  English  history. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

To  our  minds  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  succeeded  the  Revolution  is 
a  period  of  extreme  interest.  It  is  the  period  of  transition  from  the  plough 
to  the  loom  ;  from  the  spinning-wheel  to  the  factory ;  from  the  age  of 
tools  to  the  age  of  machinery.  It  is  that  period  of  our  national  progress 
in  which  England  is  very  slowly  developing  herself  into  a  manufacturing 
and  commercial  country.  This  gradual  expansion  of  her  resources  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  feature  in  her  advancing  political  condition. 

.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  west  of  England  was 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
kingdom.     In  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary  an  Act  was  passed  "for 
the  better  preventing  the  exportation  of  Wool,  and  encouraging  the  Woollen 
Manufactures  of  this  kingdom. M     That  manufacture,  which  was  justly 
held  to  be  "  eminently  the  foundation  of  England's  riches,"  was  chiefly  in 
the  western  counties,  as  it  had  been  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.    The 
clothing  trade  of  the  west  was  created  by  the  adaptation  of  the  district  to 
sheep  pasturage ;   and  the  waters  of  the  Lower  Avon,  with  its  many 
branches,  were  especially  fitted  for  fulling  and  dressing  and  dyeing  cloth. 
The  foreign  trade  in  English  broad-cloths  was  greatly  straitened  by  cir- 
cumstances and  opinions.    After  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  when 
the  nation  was  at  war  with  Louis  XIV.,  all  trade  and  commerce  with 
France  was  prohibited.     But  the  North  American  colonies  and  the  West 
Indies  had  now  become  important  customers  for  our  woollen  manufactures. 
In  this  foreign  trade  ships  were  employed  of  a  larger  tonnage  than  was 
fitted  for  small  ports,  and  thus  great  towns  alone  became  the  seats  of 
external  commerce.     Plymouth,  the  noble  estuary  of  the  Tamar  and  the 
Plyra,  had  long  been  the  most  considerable  port  for  merchandise  of  South 
Devon,  as  Bideford  on  the  Torridge,  and  Barnstaple  on  the  Taw,  had 
chiefly  absorbed  the  commerce  of  North  Devon.      At  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Plymouth  was  not  a  great  naval  station.  William  IIL 
imparted  the  first  impulse  to  the  creation  of  the  arsenal  which  was  to  rival 
Portsmouth,  by  building  two  docks,  which  were  begun  in  1691. 
'    Tn  the  seventeenth  century  the  forest  of  Dean  was  the  principal  seat  of 
the  iron  manufacture.     It  had  been  an  iron-making  district  from,  the  time 
of  the  Romans.    The  woods  of  the  forest  of  Dean  were  burnt  for  charcoal, 
In, a  country  of  pit-coal,  and  the  best  "  sow-iron"  was  made  from  the  half- 
smelted  Roman  cinders,  which  still  lie  like  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Wye.    This  sow-iron  was  sent  by  the  Severn  into 
Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,   and  Cheshire, 
and  there  made  into  bar-iron.     The  notion  of  smelting  the  iron  ore  by 
coal  was  not  fairly  tried  till  after  1740,  at  which  time  the  annual  produce 
of  iron  in  the  whole  country  was  only  about  seventeen  thousand  tons,— the 
two-hundredth  part  of  all  the  iron  produced  in  the  Unuir  »*       ?  -  u» 
1857.  ****  Kingdom  in 

The  western  extremity  of  England  was  also  the  inotst  a*  • 

******  of  her 
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mining  riches.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  produce  of 
these  mines  was  about  a  seventh  of  the  present  annual  produce.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  century  some  adventurers  from  Bristol  thought  that 
copper  ore  might  be  found  in  Cornwall,  and  set  up  mills  in  their  city 
for  the  production  of  brass- ware,  to  which  use  the  first  copper-ore  was 
applied.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  the  copper  produced  from  the  ore  of 
Cornwall  was  only  about  three  thousand  tons.  In  another  century  it  had 
quadrupled  in  amount  and  value.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  South  Welsh  coal-field  was  scarcely 
worked.  No  adequate  machinery  was  employed  either  in  these  mines  or 
in  the  lead  mines  of  the  High  Peak  in  Derbyshire.  In  the  rural  economy 
of  the  west  there  was  nothing  peculiar  but  the  apple-growth.  It  was 
especially  the  "  Cider-land."  This  district  probably  exhibited  at  this 
period  a  greater  variety  of  employments  than  any  other  district  of  England. 
The  people  were  miners,  fishers,  cultivators,  orchardists,  shepherds, 
weavers,  sailors. 

The  iron-ware  of  Birmingham  was  in  repute  long  before  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Under  the  encouragement  given  by  William  III., 
Birmingham  began  in  his  reign  to  make  fire-arms.  But  before  the  middle 
of  the  century  under  review  the  greater  part  of  that  wonderful  variety  of 
industry  which  has  given  Birmingham  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  souls  was  quite  unattempted.  The  anvils  of  Wolverhampton, 
Dudley,  Walsall,  Bilston,  Wednesbury,  were  then  employed  in  the 
humblest  works  of  iron  manufacture.  The  vast  surface  of  the  great  coal 
and  iron  field  around  Birmingham  was  scarcely  penetrated.  That  district 
of  North  Staffordshire,  now  known  as  the  Potteries,  abounded  in  clays  fit 
for  -earthenware ;  but  the  art  of  producing  the  finer  sorts  was  wholly 
neglected.  There  was  a  manufacture  of  common  cooking  ware  at  Burslem 
at -the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, superior  clays  were  introduced ;  and  an  improved  ware  was  manu- 
factured in  small  quantities.  But  any  approach  to  a  home  manufacture  of 
porcelain  was  far  distant  The  manufacture  of  glass,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  during  its  first  hal£  was  principally  confined  to  green 
glass,  and  the  commonest  window-glass.  The  glass-houses  of  London  had 
nothing  of  the  character  of  factories  about  them.  They  were  scattered  in 
obscure  districts  amidst  a  wretched  population. 

The  long  wool  of  the  Leicester  sheep  gave  rise  to  the  worsted  stocking- 
trade.  In  the  town  of  Leicester,  and  in  other  neighbouring  towns,  the 
weaving  of  stockings  by  frames  had  become  the  general  employment. 
The  western  and  southern  counties  were  then  the  great  seats  of  the  bone- 
lace  manufacture.  The  social  condition  of  Manchester,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  very  primitive.  Its  manufactures  of  fustian, 
girth  web,  ticking,  tapes,  were  carried  on  by  small  masters,  who  had 
apprentices  residing  in  their  houses.  To  every  town  the  fustians  and 
"small  things  called  Manchester- ware"  were  borne  by  horse-packs. 
There  was  then  very  imperfect  communication  between  the  trading-towns. 
Manchester  had  few  rival  neighbours  in  its  trade  of  fustians  and  dimities. 
Warrington  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable  linen  trade.    The  table-linen 

called  huckaback,  was  extensively  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
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place.  But  every  discouragement  was  given  to  the  English  linen  manu- 
facture. It  was  maintained  that  England  should  attempt  no  other 
manufacture  than  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  had  been  for  ages  the 
support  of  the  nation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  in  Yorkshire  fire  centres  of  this  great  manufacture,  which  were 
known  as  clothing-towns— Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  Halifax, 
Leeds.  The  linen  manufacture  of  Yorkshire  did  not  then  exist  The 
weaving  industry  of  Norwich  was  more  important  at  this  period  than  the 
industry  of  any  other  city  or  town  of  England.  What  was  known  as  the 
stuff-weaving  trade  had  been  pursued  in  that  neighbourhood  for  four 
centuries. 

Sheffield  had  been  famous  for  its  cutlery  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  had  one  mill  for  turning  grind- 
stones, and  it  was  boasted  that  around  Sheffield  were  six  iron-furnaces, 
supplied  by  its  neighbouring  woods.  The  vast  expansion  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  industry  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  century  and 
a  half  may  be  dated,  in  great  part,  from  a  private  Bill  of  the  tenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  William  HI.,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  a 
new  Invention  of  Thomas  Savery,  for  raising  Water,  and  occasioning 
Motion  in  all  sorts  of  Mill- Work,  by  the  impellent  force  of  Fire." 

Hull  was  an  exceedingly  prosperous  port  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  although  it  had  no  dock  till  1788.  Liverpool,  at  the 
date  of  the  Revolution,  had  no  proper  harbour  and  no  quay.  The  trading- 
ships  lay  in  the  offing,  and  their  cargoes  were  borne  to  them  or  from  them 
in  boats.  In  1700  Liverpool  had  built  a  dock— now  known  as  the  Old 
Dock.    From  that  epoch  the  rapid  progress  of  Liverpool  may  be  dated. 

The  great  seats  of  tillage  were  the  South-Eastern,  the  South  Midland, 
and  the  Eastern  districts.  The  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
period  of  very  tardy  improvement  in  cultivation.  The  alternate  system 
of  husbandry — the  growth  of  turnips  or  clover  after  a  corn  crop— had 
been  recommended  in  the  middle  of  the  previous  century.  But  the  old 
system  of  fallows,  by  which  half  of  the  cultivated  land  always  lay  idle, 
was  steadily  adhered  to.  The  cultivators  were  slow  to  receive  any  improve- 
ment ;  and  in  their  pursuit,  as  in  many  commercial  pursuits,  it  was  held 
that  labour-saving  expedients  were  an  injury  to  the  poor.  The  farmers, 
and  the  smaller  freeholders,  were,  with  the  exception  of  their  greater 
command  over  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  at  no  great  elevation 
above  the  husbandmen  who  worked  for  wages.  They  were  almost  equally 
shut  out  from  any  very  extensive  commerce  with  the  general  world. 

A  large  quantity  of  corn  was  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  com- 
paratively large  population  of  London  and  Westminster,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  much  corn  was  grown  within  the  districts 
most  convenient  for  carriage.  Farnham  was  the  greatest  provincial  corn- 
market  in  England,  particularly  for  wheat,  until  the  farmers  of  Sussex 
and  Chichester  ground  their  wheat,  and  sent  the  meal  to  London  by  sea 
The  commerce  of  the  port  of  London,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  inconsiderable  as  it  was  when  compared  with  the  gigantic  opera- 
tions of  our  own  time,  must  have  been  sufficiently  imposing  to  the 
*~*wgner,  and  even  to  those  who  habitually  looked  upon  it.    The  Pool 
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was  crowded  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne  with  colliers  and 
cool-barges,  waiting  to  deliver  their  cargoes  at  numerous  private  wharfs. 
Billingsgate,  in  1699,  was  made  a  free  market  for  the  sale  of  fish.  But 
more  speculative  commercial  operations  were  going  on  in  the  port  of 
London  than  those  connected  with  the  supply  of  grain,  or  coal,  or  fish. 
Two  East  India  Companies  were  quarrelling  for  the  twelve  years  succeeding 
the  Revolution  ;  but  at  length  their  differences  were  composed  ;  they  esta- 
blished a  common  stock ;  and  the  Old  Company  which  was  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  incorporated  into  the  New 
Company  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  The  use  of  tea  was  spreading 
amongst  the  higher  and  middle  ranks,  and  a  new  source  of  profitable 
commerce  was  opened  by  the  change  of  habits  in  the  people.  Several  of 
the  old  trading  companies  of  London  were  at  this  time  carrying  on  their 
adventures  with  success.  The  system  of  banking,  which  had  been  slowly 
growing  up  in  London  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  was  not  followed  at 
all,  or  at  least  very  imperfectly,  in  the  country  districts.  Remittances  to 
London,  even  of  the  taxes  collected  for  the  government,  were  made  in 
specie.  In  1694  the  Bank  of  England  was  incorporated,  and  carried  on 
its  first  operations,  with  fifty-four  cashiers  and  clerks,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Grocers*  Company.  The  age  of  Companies  came  very  soon  after  the 
Revolution.  The  spirit  of  gaming  had  taken  possession  of  the  people  in 
the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest  transactions.  The  newspapers  of 
1710  are  full  of  the  most  curious  advertisements  of  lotteries,  called  sales. 
In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  for  suppressing  of  lotteries.  Utterly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  lotteries  was  the  principle  of  Insurance.  There 
were  two  Insurance  Offices  against  fire  established  before  1687;  and  a 
Society  for  insuring  lives  was  chartered  in  1706. 

One  of  the  most  certain  indications  of  the  improving  state  of  the  middle 
classes  at  this  period,  is  the  more  luxurious  nature  of  their  diet ;  the  wear 
of  better  clothing ;  the  employ  of  more  domestic  servants  ;  the  famishing 
their  houses  with  articles  of  improved  taste.  Bat  the  facilities  possessed 
by  the  people  of  passing  from  one  occupation  to  another  occupation  were 
very  limited,  and  the  power  of  what  we  call  rising  in  the  world  was 
equally  restricted.  In  the  locality  in  which  a  labourer  was  born  he  gene- 
rally remained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  the  barriers  which  prevented  the 
artificer  or  the  trader  from  passing  out  of  his  first  condition  to  one  more 
eligible  were  almost  as  onerous. 

The  London  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in  what 
we  should  now  deem  a  condition  most  unfavourable  to  health,  comfort, 
and  security.  There  were  no  foot-pavements  as  distinguished  from  the 
carriage-road.  There  were  lines  of  posts  in  the  chief  streets,  within  which 
alone  it  was  safe  to  walk.  The  carmen  in  the  principal  road  were  fighting 
with  the  hackney-coach  drivers.  Every  square  and  open  place  was  a 
deposit  for  rubbish  and  filth,  gathering  in  heaps  of  abomination,  to  be  very 
tardily  removed  by  the  dustman.  The  streets  were  resonant  with  the 
bawlings  of  higlers  and  wandering  merchants  of  every  denomination.  A 
crowd  of  vagabond  boys  were  often  pursuing  their  sports  in  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares.  But  it  was  at  night  that  the  real  dangers  of  the 
street  began.    The  Watch  was  in  the  most  lamentable  state  of  imbecility. 
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Robberies  were  common  in  every  great  thoroughfare.    At  this  period,  and 
long  after,  we  see  no  struggle  against  great  social  evils  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  or  the  laity.    Every  attempt  at  social  reform  was  left  to  the  Legis- 
lature.   Education,  in  any  large  sense,  there  was  none.     The  instruction 
of  the  lower  classes  was  neglected  upon  principle.    Many  great  writers 
believed  that  to  educate  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  to  destroy  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank.     It  must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  melancholy  period  for 
the  cottagers  and  labourers — unable  to  instruct  or  divert  themselves  with 
reading ;   the  old  sports  very  nearly  extinct ;  wakes  and  Whitsun-ales 
kicked  out  by  the  Puritans,  never  to  revive ;  the  old  love  of  music  extin- 
guished by  the  same  tyranny.     Disease  committed  its  ravages,  unchecked 
by  any  attempt  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  standing-pools  before  the  cottage 
door,  and  pestilent  ditches  in  the  towns.     The  horrible  state  of  the 
prisons  was  well  known.      London,  and   all   other   great  towns  were 
swarming  with  destitute  children,  who  were  left  to  starve,  or  to  become 
thieves,  and  in  due  course  be  hanged.    The  evils  of  society  at  this  period 
wore  not  laid  bare  by  publicity,  the  one  first  step  towards  tmsr  remedy. 
Daniel  Defoe's  "  Review"  was  the  first  periodical  work  that  songhl  readers 
amongst  the  people.    The  real  news-writer  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  surrounded  with  a  hundred  difficulties  and  perils. 
He  was  shut  out  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
he  never  went  into  the  law  courts,  for,  except  on  great  occasions.  :3*  people 
took  no  interest  in  their  proceedings  ;  he  ran  extreme  risk  jl  j!*mg  any 
political  news,  for  the  "publisher  of  false  news"  was  a  pemnt  »r  whom 
the  pillory  was  an  especial  terror ;  he  had  no  corresposmmss  xa  distant 
parte  of  England ;  and  so  the  coffee-house,  with  its  tuhmmbs  abm  public 
events,  became  the  "  Staple  of  News."    The  cheap  tract-writer  tasked  his 
imagination  to  produce  much  more  exciting  narratives  them  A*  dafl  para- 
graph*n*onger,  till,  in  1711,  an  Act,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  a  kail-penny 
on  every  single  half  sheet,  nearly  put  an  end  to  Grub  Street -  penny-a- 
liners."     The  ** Review"  of  Defoe  looked  upon  the  tews  frem  another 
point  of  view  than  that  of  the  wits  and  gossipers  of  the  cum*  ksaa     But 
Defoe  saw  only  the  broader  aspects  of  society ;  felt  fita*  interest  in  its 
amusements ;  and  despised  its  frivolities.    He  addressed  has  4*  Review" 
to  men  who  clung  to  the  great  principles  of  civil  Hbertr,  ami  religious 
toleration.      Steele*  *nd   bis    associate,  Addison,  on  the  other  hand, 
addressed  thenuwtvts,  in  the  "Tntler,*  to  the  fiur  larger  cms  who  had  not 
ve*y  strong  pohtioal  or  religious  convictions ;  and  who  were  glad  to  find  a 
new  kind  of  Kteratm*  set  on  foot  that,  on  the  mce  of  it  mssiiimI  amuse- 
ment rather  than  mttractioa.    The  "Spectator/*  which  succeeded  the 
"Ttttar/*  was  published  daily,  instead  of  three  times  a  week.     The 
"Guardian"  saeeeeded  the  "Spectator,"  ami  was  also  published  daily. 
It  wm  fortnnate  for  the  drtnklmn  of  these  works  that  the  better  regula- 
of  the  post  W  not  been  neglected  by  the  government  amidst  their 
In  saoiimr.  the  hitter  exa^eemmmt  of  the  professed 
Steele  and  Addison  $£*»  vjs  real  jectara  of  the  every-day  life  of 
Bat  these  first  «ad  greatest  «f  m*  essayists  have  a  further 
in  our  eves*  &  nmxtiv  ***  jpseral  character  of  the  edoea- 
4  It  *s  agseat  |*ty>~  writes  Aetfmev  in  HI 3,  "  there 
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should  be  no  knowledge  in  a  family."  We  cannot  look  without  admira- 
tion upon  the  judicious  mode  in  which  the  first  essayists  endeavoured  to 
diffuse  some  desire  for  knowledge,  and  some  taste  for  the  higher  effort*  of 
genius,  throughout  a  nation  with  whom  superior  rank  and  riches  did  not 
necessarily  infer  a  more  liberal  cultivation  of  the  mind,  than  amongst 
those  who  laboured  for  their  bread.  Not  the  least  of  their  services  was  to 
meet,  in  however  limited  a  degree,  that  craving  for  fiction,  which  is  even 
stronger  amongst  the  imperfectly  educated,  than  amongst  those  of  higher 
refinement.  For  women,  especially,  studies  "  for  delight,  for  ornament, 
and  for  use,"  were  almost  unknown.  The  ladies  of  England  were  at  this 
time  amongst  the  keenest  and  noisiest  of  politicians.  We  must  ascribe  a 
great  deal  of  this  disposition  to  engage  in  party-conflicts  to  the  absence  of 
occupations  of  an  intellectual  character.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
domestic  accomplishments  of  the  English  lady  were  then  almost  unknown. 
The  greater  number  of  fashionable  women  "  spend  their  hours  in  an  indo- 
lent state  of  body  and  mind,  without  either  recreations  or  reflections.  •* 
Stimulants,  if  we  may  believe  the  censor,  were  sometimes  resorted  to. 
There  was  unquestionably  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  female  character  from 
the  period  of  the  Restoration  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

However  low,  by  comparison  with  modern  times,  might  be  the  state 
of  popular  enlightenment,  the  amount  of  intellectual  activity  in  every 
department  of  knowledge  was  very  remarkable.  In  literature  there  was; 
evidently  forming  a  reading  public.  There  is  nothing  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  eminent  writers  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  than  the  persistent  way  in  which  they  addressed  themselves  to 
the  popular  understanding.  Even  the  prevailing  mental  philosophy  had 
little  in  it  that  was  abstruse  or  recondite.  The  theology  and  the  philo- 
sophy were  equally  cold  and  passionless,  equally  narrow  and  incomplete. 
But  they  were  adapted  to  their  age ;  and  they  were  not  without  their 
beneficial  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  something  higher  and  nobler. 
The  same  principle,  which  really  consisted  in  presenting  only  one  portion 
of  a  subject  in  the  most  palpable  form,  influenced  the  lighter  writings  of 
that  age.  It  equally  pervades  the  poetry  of  Pope,  and  the  prose  satire 
of  Swift ;  the  broad  delineations  of  Defoe,  and  the  striking  pictures  of 
Hogarth.  The  poets  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  of  the  reign  of  the  first 
George,  occupy  the  most  considerable  space  in  the  literary  history  of  those 
times.  Of  these  there  are  only  about  seven  whom  the  world  has  not  very 
"willingly  let  die,"  and  Pope  is  almost  the  sole  name  that  is  not  partially 
or  hermetically  sealed  up  in  "  the  monument  of  banished  minds."  Pope's 
resolute  application  won  him  higher  rewards  than  literature  had  ever 
before  won  in  its  own  open  market ;  whilst  his  small  patrimony  kept  him 
from  the  shifts  and  humiliations  that  then,  and  long  after,  were  the  hard 
destiny  of  those  who  wrote  for  their  daily  bread.  During  the  reign  of 
Anne,  "the  favour  of  great  men"  was  the  ruling  idea  of  those  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  authorship.  Swift,  who  always  affected  to  be  greater  than 
the  men  to  whom  he  was  paying  court,  cherished  bitter  resentment  against 
the  Whigs  for  not  having  given  him  any  valuable  preferment,  and  sold 
himself  to  the  Tories  for  the  promise  of  a  bishopric.  Harley  and  St  John 
made  him  their  tool  by  deference  to  his  intellectual  greatness,  and  this 
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most  able  but  most  unscrupulous  of  all  party-writers,  was  not  saved  by 
his  pride  of  intellect  from  going  all  lengths  in  doing  dirty  work  for  his 
patrons.  The  famous  "Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,"  which 
settled  the  conditions  of  copyright,  was  passed  in  1710,  and  from  this 
time  we  may  date  the  slow  but  certain  establishment  of  literature  as  a 
profession,  deriving  its  support,  like  every  other  branch  of  industry, 
under  the  general  laws  of  demand  and  supply. 

The  popular  literature  created  by  Addison  and  Steele  had  made  the 
lay  preachers  effective  at  a  time  when  the  clerical  preachers  were  the  very 
reverse  of  effective.  The  divinity  of  that  generation,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
next,  was  for  the  most  part  formal  and  unimpassionecL  Burnet,  who  was 
a  severe  censurer  of  his  brethren,  admits  that  the  greatest  part  of  them 
live  without  scandal,  but  he  says,  "  I  must  own,  that  the  main  body  of 
our  clergy  has  always  appeared  dead  and  lifeless  to  me,  and  instead  of 
animating  one  another,  they  seem  rather  to  lay  one  asleep."  The  mean 
worldly  estate  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  may  in  some  degree  account 
for  the  low  estimate  of  their  condition  and  character  which  has  been  taken 
at  this  period.  The  lesser  clergyman  ranked  in  point  of  the  annual  means 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  as  below  the  small  freeholder ;  a  little  above 
the  farmer;  and  not  very  much  above  the  handicraftsman.  Can  we 
wonder,  therefore,  that  servility  and  coarseness  were  considered  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  class. 

The  nobility— the  "  temporal  lords1' — were,  as  they  always  had  been, 
a  most  important  portion  of  the  rural  aristocracy.  They  were  the  lords- 
lieutenant  of  counties,  and,  as  such,  had  the  control  of  the  militia  force  of 
the  kingdom.  As  born  legislators  their  direct  power  was  far  greater  than 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  desire  of  the  nobility  and  other  land- 
owners to  congregate  in  London  was  not  an  unnatural  one,  and  was  in 
some  degree  absolutely  necessary  when  the  parliamentary  system  of  govern- 
ment became  the  rule  under  which  England  was  to  live.  "  The  yeomen 
and  gentlemen  of  smaller  estates,"  says  Mr.  Hampden,  "are  now,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  only  constant  residents  in  the  country."  But  even 
the  gentlemen  of  smaller  estates  were  frequently  craving  for  "a  Journey 
to  London."  These  excursions  of  the  gentry  to  London,  however  rare,  at 
any  rate  spread  the  worst  follies  of  the  town,  where  their  time  was  divided 
between  the  attractions  of  the  masquerade,  the  puppet-show,  the  Italian 
opera,  the  bear-garden,  and  the  gaming-table.  Gaming  was  the  universal 
passion  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  Gentlemen  were  not  ashamed  to  stake 
their  money  against  the  money  of  the  lowest  sharpers.  Steele  carried  on  a 
persevering  war  against  the  gamesters,  for  which  good  service  he  was 
threatened  with  personal  injury.  Burnet  denounces  the  country  gentle- 
men of  his  time  as  ignorant  and  irreligious.  Macaulay  speaks  of  the 
country  gentleman's  "unrefined sensuality  ;"  his  "language  and  pronuncia- 
tion such  as  we  should  now  expect  to  hear  only  from  the  most  ignorant 
clowns;"  his  habitual  intoxication  "with  strong  beer;"  his  "bargains 
over  a  tankard  with  drovers  and  hop-merchants."  But  some  sketches  of 
the  country  gentleman,  written  in  1711,  may  be  set  in  merciful  contrast 
to  these  accounts.  The  air  Roger  de  Coverley  of  Addison  and  Steele  is 
not  ill-bred,  haughty,  and  insolent,  as  Burnet  describes  the  class.    His 
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knowledge  is  not  extensive ;  bat  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  what  he  is  not. 
The  most  repulsive  feature  in  the  character  of  the  English  country  gentle- 
man of  the  time  of  William  and  Anne  was  his  political  and  religions 
bigotry.  This  humour  took  the  practical  form  of  one  continued  straggle 
for  political  supremacy.  The  machinery  of  both  sides — Whigs  and  Tories — 
was  unlimited  bribery. 

In  this  age  of  strong  political  animosities,  and  of  equally  strong  religions 
prejudices,  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  mutual  respect  was  preserved  in 
London  by  the  system  of  club-life.  The  clubs,  which  induced  a  com- 
parison of  thought  with  thought,  were  carrying  on  the  general  spread  of 
intelligence  more  effectually,  perhaps,  than  books. 

It  is  only  just  to  the  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  point  out 
that,  in  several  instances,  they  manifested  their  convictions  of  the  direct 
value  of  philosophical  research  and  discovery.  From  the  foundation  of 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  in  1676,  may  be  dated  the  progress 
of  scientific  navigation.  At  this  period  the  study  of  facts  had  succeeded 
to  the  theories  and  empirical  remedies  of  the  school  before  Harvey  and 
Sydenham.  Botany  had  been  systematised  by  Ray ;  and  the  medical 
student  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  plants  in  tho 
"  Physic  Garden."  The  Royal  Society  was  incorporated  by  charter  in 
1662 ;  and  commenced  the  publication  of  its  Transactions  in  1665.  But 
many  years  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  great  genius 
had  arisen,  whose  discoveries  made  the  enthusiastic  poet  exclaim,  "  God 
said  let  Newton  be,  and  there  was  light." 

The  arts,  with  one  exception,  were  at  this  period  in  a  very  depressed 
condition.  Charles  I.  had  laboured  strenuously  during  his  troubled  reign, 
to  add  to  the  splendour  of  his  court  by  the  liberal  patronage  of  art  and 
artists.  But  the  taste  had  penetrated  but  little  downwards,  and  the 
influence  was  not  abiding.  Painting  and  sculpture  were,  consequently,  at 
a  low  ebb  when  William  and  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  and  William  was 
not  a  roan  to  waste  time  on  what  he  would  consider  trifling  pursuits.  His 
immediate  successors  contributed  even  less  to  the  advancement  of  the 
arts.  But  if  William  cared  little  for  the  other  arts,  he  did  not  neglect 
architecture, — the  one  branch  of  art  in  which  England  excelled.  It  was, 
however,  the  genius  of  one  extraordinary  man,  called  out  by  the  greatness 
of  the  occasion,  which  re-created  English  architecture.  It  was  the  Fire 
of  London  which  gave  Wren  his  grand  opportunity,  and  imparted  the 
strongest  and  most  permanent  influence  to  his  genius.  In  church  archi- 
tecture Wren  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil  Hawksmoor,  and  by  Gibbs,  for 
the  exercise  of  whose  talents  a  favourable  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the 
Act  of  Anne,  which  provided  for  the  erection  of  fifty  new  churches  in 
London,  though  not  nearly  so  many  were  built.  What  Wren  did  for 
ecclesiastical,  Vanbrugh  did,  though  in  a  lesser  measure,  for  English 
palatial  architecture.  An  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  architecture 
was  the  existence  of  amateur  architects  who  erected  buildings  little 
inferior  to  those  of  thair  professional  contemporaries.  The  accession  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick  inaugurated  an  epoch  of  this  art  as  dreary  as 
that  of  William  had  been  glorious.  Sculpture  at  this  period  was  the 
handmaid  of  architecture.    In  the  decorations  of  St.  Paul's,  Wren  was 
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able  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  talent  in  the  country.  There  were,  how- 
ever, bnt  few  native  sculptors,  as  there  were  but  few  native  painters. 
England  possessed  neither  a  school  of  painting  nor  galleries  of  pictures, 
nor  writers  on  art  There  were  no  means  of  instruction  for  patrons  or  for 
students.  The  demand  for  pictures  was  supplied  almost  wholly  by  foreign 
painters  of  second-rate  ability,  who  found  here  an  amount  of  patronage 
they  could  not  hope  for  in  their  native  places.  The  true  regenerator  of 
this  branch  of  art  in  England  was  William  Hogarth,  the  sturdy  asserter 
of  truth  and  matter  of  fact  in  painting.  His  merit  as  a  satirist,  a  painter 
of  manners,  and  a  moralist,  were  admitted  even  by  his  contemporaries, 
though  they  hardly  perhaps  took  the  full  measure  of  his  genius.  The 
graphic  representations  of  Hogarth,  which  range  over  a  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  have  been  truly  termed  "books."  He  was  the  engraver  as 
well  as  the  painter  of  these  representations,  "which  have  the  teeming, 
fruitful,  suggestive  meaning  of  words."  Hogarth  was  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Steele  and  Addison,  as  presenting  a  mirror  of  some  portion  of 
the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  of  Defoe  in  exploring  the  depths  of 
ignorance  and  vice.  What  Defoe  says  of  the  principle  on  which  he  worked 
is  equally  applicable  to  Hogarth.  To  show  "virtue  and  the  ways  of 
wisdom  everywhere  applauded,  honoured,  encouraged,  and  rewarded,  vice 
and  extravagance  attended  with  sorrow  and  every  kind  of  infelicity ;  and 
at  last,  sin  and  shame  going  together,  the  offender  meeting  with  reproach 
and  contempt,  and  the  crimes  with  detestation  and  punishment, "  was  the 
aim  of  both  these  great  moral  teachers. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Ws  may  readily  imagine  that  in  such  a  total  change  as  that  of  1689, 
there  was  a  scramble  for  office,  in  which  the  real  principles  of  public  men 
were  severely  tested.  The  same  resolution  and  conduct  which  had  delivered 
England  from  the  most  imminent  dangers,  had  to  support  the  man  who 
was  acknowledged  as  her  deliverer,  amidst  perils  and  difficulties  of  which 
not  the  least  were  the  treachery,  the  self-seeking,  the  ingratitude  of  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  had  called  him  to  rule  over  them.  "He  is 
generally  hated  by  all  the  great  men,  and  the  whole  of  the  nobility,"  says 
the  French  ambassador,  after  William  had  been  ten  years  on  the  throne. 
This  prince  had  no  power  of  subduing  men  to  his  will  by  rhetorical  arts. 
"  He  spoke  little  and  very  slowly,  and  most  commonly  with  a  disgusting 
dryness,"  says  Burnet.  In  war  he  carried  the  hearts  of  all  along  with 
him  by  his  fire  and  his  daring.  In  negotiation  he  accomplished  the  most 
difficult  objects  by  his  perseverance,  and,  above  a)},  by  his  truthfulness. 
Such  was  the  man  who  was  called  to  rule  over  England,  in  times  when 
for  a  statesman  not  to  bo  treacherous,  unpatriotic,  corrupt,  was  a  rare 
distinction. 
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The  king  desired  to  govern  by  a  balance  of  parties.  He  sought  to  carry 
that  desire  into  effect  by  choosing  his  ministers  from  parties  whose  prin- 
ciples were  diametrically  opposed,  each  to  the  other.  He  would  himself 
conduct  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  for  which  duty,  indeed, 
he  was  more  fitted  than  any  man.  His  confidential  advisers  in  domestic 
politics  should  he  officers  who  had  influence  with  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  state,  and  with  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  factions. 
But  the  Revolution  was  the  triumph  of  Whig  principles  ;  and  thus  it  was 
natural,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  after  some  concessions  to  open  adversaries 
or  doubtful  Mends,  that  the  Whigs  should  have  the  larger  share  of  the 
spoils.  The  Great  Seal  was  put  in  commission.  The  great  office  of  Lord 
High  Treasurer  was  not  filled  up,  but  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  wcro 
appointed.  In  the  same  way  the  duties  of  Lord  High  Admiral  were 
entrusted  to  a  board.  "Nothing  gave  a  more  general  satisfaction  than 
the  naming  of  the  judges.  The  king  ordered  every  privy  counsellor  to 
bring  a  list  of  twelve  ;  and  out  of  these,  twelve  very  learned  and  worthy 
judges  were  chosen."*  Somen,  to  whose  eloquence  and  sagacity  the 
success  of  the  Revolution  was  so  much  indebted,  was  named  Solicitor- 
General. 

King  William  opened  the  parliament  on  the  18th  of  February.  He 
addressed  the  two  Houses  in  a  very  brief  speech,  the  chief  point  of  which 
was  a  recommendation  "to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  pre- 
venting the  inconveniences  which  may  arise  by  delays."  The  possible 
delays  to  which  the  king  alluded  grew  out  of  the  agitation  of  the  question, 
whether  the  Convention  which  had  altered  the  succession  could  continue 
to  sit  as  a  Parliament.  The  Lords  immediately  passed  a  Bill,  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  the  Convention  which  assembled  on  the  22nd  of  January 
are  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  "as  if  they  had  been  summoned 
according  to  the  usual  form."  But  in  the  Commons  the  question  was 
debated  with  great  violence,  upon  what  were  maintained  as  constitutional 
principles.  A  powerful  faction  desired  thus  to  postpone  the  formal 
adhesion  of  the  Church  and  the  laity  to  the  new  sovereign,  and  to  delay 
the  grant  of  supplies,  at  a  time  of  impending  danger  on  every  side.  Tho 
state  of  the  parliamentary  constituencies  presented  a  wide  field  for  intrigue 
and  corruption.  The  bill,  however,  was  passed ;  and  it  was  accompanied 
with  a  clause  that  no  person  should  sit  and  vote  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, after  the  1st  of  March,  without  taking  the  prescribed  oath  to  be 
faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  seven  other  spiritual  peers  absented  them- 
selves, as  well  as  various  lay  peers.  In  the  Commons  the  absentees  were 
not  so  proportionately  numerous.  An  oath,  in  place  of  the  old  oath  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  was  to  be  taken  by  all  lay  persons  holding 
offices,  and  by  all  in  possession  of  any  benefice  or  other  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  Those  Churchmen  who  did  not  take  this  oath  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  August  were  to  be  suspended  ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  six  months 
they  continued  to  refuse,  were  to  be  deprived.  The  outrages  that  James 
had  attempted  upon  the  national  religion  were  by  many  forgotten.    The 

•  Burnet. 
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dread  of  Popery  was  extinguished  in  the  dread  of  Dissent.  About  four 
hundred  ecclesiastics  refused  the  oath,  and,  losing  their  benefices,  were, 
during  three  reigns,  a  constant  source  of  irritation  and  alarm,  under  the 
name  of  Nonjurors. 

The  king  had  proposed  to  his  council  that  the  hearth-money,  or 
chimney-tax,  should  be  abolished.  To  remit  this  especial  tax  upon  the 
poor,  was  a  duty  to  which  William  was  called  by  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  the  crowds  who  followed  his  march  from  Torbay  to  London.  But  he 
frankly  said  to  parliament,  "  as  in  this  his  majesty  doth  consider  the  ease 
of  the  subject,  so  he  doth  not  doubt  but  yon  will  be  careful  of  the  support 
of  the  Crown."  Those  Whigs  who  carried  their  confidence  in  the  intentions 
of  William  to  an  extreme,  were  of  opinion  that  the  revenue  which  had  been 
settled  upon  King  James  for  life  should  revert  to  the  sovereign  who  had 
taken  his  place.  The  Commons  substituted  less  oppressive  taxes.  But 
they  declined  to  grant  the  temporary  revenue  for  the  lives  of  the  king  and 
queen.  The  hereditary  revenue  they  did  not  touch.  Moreover  they 
resolved  that  whatever  sums  they  voted  should  be  appropriated  to  parti- 
cular services,  according  to  estimates.  The  benefits  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
Commons  are  felt  by  us  to  this  day.  We  may  doubt  if  the  parliament 
were  equally  wise  in  halting  far  short  of  William's  known  wishes  in  the 
great  questions  of  religious  liberty,  and  religious  union.  The  king  desired 
such  an  alteration  in  the  ritual  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  would 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  Nonconformists  who  were  honestly  averse  to  sepa- 
ration. He  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  what  was  called  a  Comprehension 
Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a  zealous  Churchman,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham.  It  passed  the  Peers  in  a  mutilated  shape ;  was  coldly 
received  by  the  Commons ;  and  dropt  through  upon  a  reference  to  Con- 
vocation. A  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  what  changes  were 
desirable  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  A  report  was  drawn  up  by  the 
moderate  Churchmen,  and  submitted  to  the  Convocation.  The  Compre- 
hension Bill,  and  the  Beform  of  the  Liturgy,  went  to  the  ground  together. 
Another  ruling  desire  of  the  king  was  that  all  Protestants  should  be 
eligible  to  employments.  He  proposed  this  in  the  hope  that  the  two 
violent  parties  would  agree  to  a  compromise — that  the  Whigs  would  not 
press  the  oath  of  allegiance  upon  the  Clergy ;  that  the  Tories  would  not 
press  the  Sacramental  Test  upon  the  Dissenters.  He  was  deceived  in  his 
expectations.  The  Toleration  Act— "An  Act  for  exempting  their  majes- 
ties1 Protestant  subjects  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
penalties  of  certain  laws" — was  agreed  to,  after  long  debate. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Rights  it  was  maintained,  "That  the  raising  or 
keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it 
be  with  consent  of  parliament,  is  against  law."  A  rebellion  amongst 
some  troops,  who  were  ordered  to  embark  for  the  continent  to  assist  the 
States-General  in  the  war  with  France,  gave  a  legislative  shape  to  this 
doctrine,  by  embodying  it  in  the  First  Mutiny  Bill.  This  Act  was  limited 
to  a  duration  of  six  months.  It  was  necessarily  renewed,  again  and  again, 
during  the  reign  of  William.  A  standing  army  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  government  of  this  country,  whether  during  peace  or  during  war. 
But  parliament  always  held  its  effectual  control  over  the  executive,  so  as 
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to  prevent  any  abase  of  military  power,  by  never  passing  a  Mutiny  Bill 
for  a  longer  term  than  a  year.  Under  the  two  constitutional  principles, 
therefore,  of  an  appropriation  of  the  supply,  and  the  passing  of  an  annual 
Mutiny  Bill,  the  power  of  the  Crown  cannot  be  maintained  without  the 
co-ordinate  power  of  parliament.  The  sovereign  cannot  raise  an  army,  or 
pay  an  army,  without  the  consent  of  parliament. 

William  had  notified  to  parliament,  tjiat  he  had  caused  several  persons 
to  be  apprehended,  on  credible  information  that  they  were  conspiring 
against  the  government  The  Lords,  in  an  excess  of  loyal  devotion, 
recommended  the  king  to  take  extraordinary  care  of  the  public  safety,  by 
securing  all  disaffected  persons.  The  Commons,  much  more  wisely,  passed 
a  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  till  the  17th  of  April. 
This  Act  was  twice  renewed  during  the  session.  William  desired  that  in 
a  great  degree  there  should  be  oblivion  for  post  political  offences.  "  The 
hottest  of  the  Whigs,"  according  to  Burnet,  would  not  forward  this  honest 
design  of  the  king. 

The  terms  of  the  coronation-oath  were  debated  in  the  first  parliament  of 
William  and  Mary.  It  was  moved  that  the  king  should  swear  to  main- 
tain "the  Protestant  religion,  as  it  is,  or  shall  be,  established  bylaw," 
insteafl  of  "  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  established  by  law."  Those 
who  contended  for  the  introduction  of  the  words  "shall  be,"  were  in  a 
minority. 

The  coronation  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  took  place  on  the  11th 
of  April,  according  to  the  ancient  ceremonials.  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  absent.  The  bishop  of  London  supplied  his  place.  The  House 
of  Commons,  two  days  after  the  coronation,  went  up  with  a  congratulatory 
address  to  the  king  and  queen.  Eleven  days  later,  the  House  presented 
an  address,  declaring  that  they  would  support  the  Crown  in  a  war  against 
the  French  king.  The  spirit  of  the  king  leapt  up  at  this  hearty  support 
of  the  Commons  in  the  great  contest  for  which  he  had  been  long  preparing. 
He  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  to  one  of  his  intimates — "  This  is  the 
first  day  of  my  reign  ! " 

On  the  12th  of  March,  James  II.  landed  at  the  port  of  Kinsole.  On  the 
22nd  the  House  of  Commons  voted  a  supply  for  six  months  "  towards  the 
reducing  of  Ireland."  The  prince  of  Orange,  under  the  advice  of  Irish 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  had  during  the  interregnum  opened  a  negotia- 
tion with  Tyrconnel.  Richard  Hamilton  had  come  from  Ireland  to  fight 
for  King  James  against  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  was  chosen  to  return  to 
Ireland  to  arrange  with  Tyrconnel  to  preserve  Ireland  for  King  William. 
Hamilton  went  to  Tyrconnel  and  plotted  with  him  how  the  Protestants 
could  be  best  crushed,  and  James  seated  in  Ireland  as  its  Papist  king. 
The  schemes  of  Tyrconnel  succeeded.  He  persuaded  lord  Mountjoy  into 
a  mission  to  James,  who  had  him  thrown  into  the  Bastille.  Tyrconnel 
then  "caused  all  the  Protestants  in  Dublin  to  surrender  their  arms  ;  he 
began  to  augment  the  standing  forces ;  and  with  as  much  prudence  as 
dexterity  soon  put  the  kingdom  in  a  tolerable  state  of  defence."  Under 
the  rule  of  Tyrconnel,  Ireland  had  become  a  kingdom  in  which  the  civil 
and  military  strength  was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Papists.  The 
Protestant  militia  had  been  disarmed  early  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
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Before  William  and  Mary  had  received  the  crown,  the  whole  Catholic 
population  around  the  Protestants  was  preparing  for  rapine  and  revenge. 
The  sovereigns  of  the  Revolution  were,  however,  proclaimed  by  the  staunch 
citizens  of  Londonderry  and  the  small  colony  of  Enniskillen ;  and  they 
abided  the  issue  without  shrinking.  Mounljoy  had  left  a  Protestant 
garrison  for  the  protection  of  Londonderry,  under  one  of  his  officers, 
lieutenant-colonel  Lundy,  who  had  sent  his  adhesion  to  England,  and  had 
received  from  William  and  Mary  a  formal  appointment  to  his  command. 
Tyrconnel  had  placed  the  treacherous  Hamilton  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops  to  bring  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  to  submission.  These  troops 
desolated  the  country ;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  fled  before  them  to 
Enniskillen  and  to  Londonderry. 

The  king  of  the  Roman  Catholics  entered  Dublin  on  the  24th  of  March. 
Devoted  soldiers  lined  the  streets ;  the  houses  were,nung  with  tapestry ; 
his  horse  trod  upon  flowers  and  green  leaves.  He  was  met  at  the  castle 
gate  by  the  procession  of  the  host,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  adoration. 
James  determined  to  march  himself  into  Ulster.  After  some  vacillation 
he  reached  Londonderry.  This  city  in  1689  was  contained  within  the 
walls ;  and  it  rose  by  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  a 
hill.  The  whole  city  was  thus  exposed  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy.  There 
was  no  moat  nor  counterscarp.  A  ferry  crossed  the  river  Foyle  from  the 
east  gate,  and  the  north  gate  opened  upon  a  quay.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  Foyle  was  the  strong  fort  of  Culmore,  with  a  smaller  fort  on  the 
opposite  bank.  About  two  miles  below  the  city  were  two  forts — Charles 
Fort  and  Grange  Fort.  The  trumpeter  sent  by  the  king  with  a  sum- 
mons to  the  obstinate  city  found  the  inhabitants  "  in  very  great  disorder, 
having  turned  out  their  governor  Lundy,  upon  suspicion."  The  cause  of 
this  unexpected  reception  was  the  presence  of  "  one  Walker,  a  minister." 
He  was  opposed  to  Lundy,  wfyo  thought  the  place  untenable,  and  coun- 
selled the  townsmen  to  make  conditions ;  "  but  the  fierce  minister  of  the 
Gospel  being  of  the  true  Cromwellian  or  Cameronian  stamp,  inspired  them 
with  bolder  resolutions." *  The  reverend  George  Walker  and  major  Baker 
were  appointed  governors  during  the  siege.  They  mustered  seven  thousand 
and  twenty  soldiers,  dividing  them  into  regiments  under  eight  colonels. 
In  the  town  there  were  about  thirty  thousand  souls;  but  they  were 
reduced  to  a  less  burdensome  number,  byten  thousand  accepting  an  offer 
of  the  besieging  commander  to  restore  them  to  their  dwellings.  There 
were,  according  to  Lundy' s  estimation,  only  provisions  for  ten  days.  The 
number  of  cannon  possessed  by  the  besieged  was  only  twenty.  On  the  20th 
of  April  the  city  was  invested,  and  the  bombardment  was  begun.  A  strong 
force  was  planted  so  as  to  cut  off  the  road  from  Culmore  to  the  city,  that 
fort  then  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants.  It  was  afterwards  lost. 
On  the  21st  the  garrison  made  a  sortie,  and  routed  this  force  with  con- 
siderable slaughter.  No  impression  was  made  during  nine  days  upon  the 
determination  to  hold  out ;  and  on  the  29th  King  James  retraced  his  steps 
to  Dublin,  in  considerable  ill  humour.  The  siege  went  on  for  six  weeks 
with  little  change.     Hamilton  was  now  the  commander  of  James's  forces. 
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The  garrison  of  Londonderry  and  the  inhabitants  were  gradually  perishing 
from  fatigue  and  insufficient  food.  But  they  bravely  repelled  an  assault, 
in  which  four  hundred  of  the  assailants  fell.  large  bodies  of  troops  held 
the  country  on  every  side,  keeping  in  awe  the  trembling  and  starving 
population,  that  could  give  no  succour.  No  friendly  ship  could  sail  up  the 
river  without  receiving  the  fire  from  hostile  forts  at  its  mouth  and  on  its 
banks.  Across  the  narrow  part  of  the  river,  from  Charles  Fort  to  Grange 
Fort,  the  enemy  stretched  a  great  boom  of  fir-timber,  joined  by  iron 
chains,  and  fastened  on  either  shore  by  cables  of  a  foot  thick.  On  the 
15th  of  June  an  English  fleet  of  thirty  sail  was  descried  in  the  Lough. 
Signals  were  given  and  answered ;  but  the  ships  lay  at  anchor  for  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  June,  Raker,  one  of  the  heroic  governors,  died.  Hamilton 
had  been  superseded  in  his  command  by  Rosen,  who  issued  a  savage  pro- 
clamation, declaring  that  unless  the  place  were  surrendered  by  the  1st  of 
July,  he  would  collect  all  the  Protestants  from  the  neighbouring  districts, 
and  drive  them  under  the  walls  of  the  city  to  starve  with  those  within  the 
walls.  A  famished  troop  came  thus  beneath  the  walls  of  Londonderry, 
where  they  lay  starving  for  three  dayB.  The  besieged  immediately 
threatened  to  hang  all  the  prisoners  within  the  city.  This  threat  had  its 
effect,  and  the  famished  crowd  wended  back  their  way  to  their  solitary 
villages.  It  is  but  justice  to  James  to  say  that  he  expressed  his  displeasure 
at  this  proceeding. 

Meanwhile  the  siege  went  on.  Batteries  were  brought  closer  and  closer 
to  the  city ;  and  the  firing  was  continued  by  day  and  night.  At  last  a 
communication  was  effected  with  the  fleet  in  the  Lough.  Major-general 
Kirk,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  besieged  with  men,  arms,  and 
provisions,  sent  word  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  up  the  river ;  that 
he  expected  six  thousand  more  men  from  England ;  and  that  then  he  would 
attack  the  besiegers  by  land.  Famine  was  now  doing  its  terrible  work. 
On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  Walker  preached  in  the  cathedral, 
exhorting  his  hearers  still  to  persevere,  for  that  God  would  at  lost  deliver 
them  from  their  difficulties.  An  hour  after  the  sermon  the  lookers-out 
descried  a  movement  in  the  Lough.  Three  vessels  were  sailing  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Foyle.  They  were  fired  upon  by  the  Culmore  Fort  and  the 
New  Fort  They  returned  the  fire.  They  entered  the  river — heeding  not 
the  shots  of  the  musketeers,  nor  the  guns  of  the  Charles  Fort  and  Grange 
Fort.  The  three  ships  passed  the  boom  safely,  and  the  town  was  saved. 
The  fire  of  the  besiegers  was  the  next  day  continued,  but  by  sunrise  on 
the  1st  of  August,  Rosen,  with  his  half-disciplined  soldiers,  and  his 
Rapparees,  had  marched  away  on  the  road  to  Strabane.  Eight  thousand 
of  the  besiegers,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  of  the  besieged,  had 
perished  in  this  memorable  struggle. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  the  day  before  Londonderry  was  saved,  two 
English  colonels,  Wolseley  and  Berry,  who  had  been  sent  by  Kirk  with  a 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  sailed  up  Lough  Erne  to  the  isle  of 
Enniskillen  with  their  welcome  cargo,  and  landed  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  people.  They  then  went*  forth  with  three  thousand  men  to  meet  a 
force  of  five  thousand  who  were  advancing  against  Enniskillen  under  the 
command  of  Macarthy,  viscount  Mountcashel.    On  the  80th  was  fought 
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the  decisive  battle  of  Newton  Butler.  The  Celtic  army  was  routed  amidst 
terrible  butchery.  As  the  besiegers  of  Londonderry  halted  on  the  1st  of 
August  at  Strabane,  they  heard  the  news  of  this  defeat  They  became 
wholly  disorganised,  abandoning  their  stores  and  their  sick  and  wounded. 
James  was  already  out  of  heart,  and  his  intelligence  from  England  assured 
him  of  a  speedy  invasion  from  thence. 

In  Scotland  the  attempt  of  King  James  to  dispense  with  the  Test  Act 
had  been  as  ill  received  as  in  England.  But  there  was  in  Scotland  that 
strong  feeling  of  attachment  to  their  own  race  of  kings  which  would  not 
very  enthusiastically  welcome  their  sudden  and  complete  downfall.  Con- 
flicting interests  and  passions  were  certain  to  be  brought  into  more 
immediate  and  direct  hostility  than  in  the  English  Revolution.  In 
Scotland,  the  government  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  been 
the  ministers  of  the  intolerant  cruelty  of  the  king,  and  were  the  bitter 
enemies  of  those  who  clung  to  the  Covenant.  The  earl  of  Perth,  the 
chancellor,  had  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  on  the  accession  of 
James.  When  the  prince  of  Orange  had  landed,  and  James  had  fled,  the 
terrified  chancellor  attempted  to  fly  also.  At  Kirkcaldy  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  furious  mob,  who  believed  that  in  a  late  riot  at  Edinburgh  the 
rabble  had  been  fired  upon  by  his  orders.  The  chancellor  was  rescued 
with  difficulty,  and  was  conveyed  to  Stirling  Castle,  where  he  was  detained 
as  a  prisoner  for  four  years.  The  Episcopal  clergy  met  with  similar  mani- 
festations of  popular  feeling.  In  such  a  temper  of  a  long  oppressed 
people,  William  had  issued  his  letters,  as  in  England,  for  the  assembly  of 
a  Convention.  The  Act  of  1681,  which  compelled  every  elector  to 
renounce  the  Covenant,  was  superseded  by  William's  authority ;  and 
Lords  were  summoned  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  seats  in  the  recent 
times  of  tyrannical  rule.  Edinburgh  Castle  was  held  for  King  James  by 
the  duke  of  Gordon.  The  Whigs  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the  West  were 
secretly  arming.  Nobles  of  each  party  were  in  London.  The  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Stuart  king  were  not  driven  from  the  new  court 
William  was  pressed  to  proscribe  the  Claverhouse  who  had  borne  so  hateful 
a  part  in  the  days  of  persecution ;  but  he  refused  to  make  any  exception 
to  the  general  amnesty,  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  Scotland  in  some 
degree  a  land  of  peace. 

Viscount  Dundee  arrived  at  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  February,  in  com- 
pany with  the  earl  of  Balcarres.  These  noblemen  were  the  confidential 
agents  of  James  in  Scotland;  and  from  the  day  of  their  arrival  the 
enemies  of  the  Revolution  had  a  rallying-point  On  the  14th  of  March 
the  Convention  met  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh  prayed  for  the  safety  and 
restoration  of  King  James,  without  opposition.  The  heir  of  the  attainted 
Argyle  took  his  seat,  with  only  one  protest  The  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  stood  face  to  face.  Dundee  complained  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  president,  that  information  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  he  was  to 
be  assassinated.  It  was  also  alleged  against  Hamilton  and  other  western 
lords  and  gentlemen  that  they  had  brought  great  numbers  of  men  into 
town,  whom  they  kept  hid  in  cellars.  Thdre  was  a  letter  to  be  read  from 
King  William,  and  another  from  King  James.  The  communication  from 
William  was  a  mild  and  sensible  document,  exhorting  to  the  laying  aside 
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of  animosities  and  factions,  and  suggesting  a  Union  of  the  two  nations. 
The  letter  of  James  was  counter-signed  by  the  earl  of  Melfort,  a  man 
execrated  by  all  parties.  It  breathed  no  spirit  of  peace.  When  the  seal 
of  that  letter  was  broken,  the  cause  of  James  was  felt  to  be  lost.  It  was 
determined  by  Balcarres,  Dundee,  and  a  few  other  Tories,  to  leave  the 
Convention,  and  gather  together  at  Stirling.  Difficulties  arose  ;  and  then 
Dundee,  in  his  impatience,  resolved  to  set  out  alone.  "Then,"  says 
Balcarres,  "he  went  strait  away  with  about  fifty  horse,"  having  previously 
engaged  Gordon  to  "hold  out  the  castle  till  the  king's  friends  might  get 
him  released."  The  duke  of  Hamilton  caused  the  doors  of  the  Convention 
to  be  locked.  The  drums  were  beat  in  the  streets.  The  western  Whigs 
came  forth  from  their  hiding-places.  The  notion  of  a  rival  Convention  at 
Stirling  was  at  an  end.     Dundee  retired  to  his  country-house  in  Forfar. 

The  Convention  now  went  fearlessly  to  work  in  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom.  After  long  debates  the  House  came  to  a  resolution,  which  was 
embodied  into  an  Act,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  king  James  VII. 
"had  forefaulted  the  crown,  and  the  throne  was  become  vacant"  An 
Act  was  also  passed  for  settling  the  crown  of  Scotland  upon  William  and 
Mary.  On  the  day  that  the  king  and  queen  were  crowned  in  England, 
they  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  in  Scotland.  Commissioners — the 
earl  of  Argyle,  sir  James  Montgomery,  and  sir  John  Dalrymple — were 
appointed  from  the  Convention  to  proceed  to  London,  to  invest  their 
majesties  with  the  government.  Argyle  tendered  the  Coronation  Oath, 
which  concluded  with  this  clause,  "  that  they  would  be  careful  to  root  out 
all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the  true  worship  of  God."  Upon  this  William 
declared  that  "  he  did  not  mean  by  these  words,  that  he  was  under  any 
obligation  to  be  a  persecutor."  The  Commissioners  replied,  that  "  neither 
the  meaning  of  the  oath,  nor  the  law  of  Scotland  did  import  it"  "I 
take  the  oath  in  that  sense,"  said  William. 

Some  letters  from  Melfort  to  Balcarres  and  Dundee  having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Convention,  Balcarres  was  arrested. 
When  the  order  was  given  to  apprehend  Dundee,  he  quitted  his  house  with 
a  few  retainers  ;  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Highlanders,  who 
were  in  arms  for  a  private  quarrel  at  Inverness.  The  hostilities  of  clans 
was  the  great  moving  principle  in  every  Highland  adoption  of  a  public 
quarrel.  The  name  of  the  Graham  was  sufficient  to  arm  all  those  who 
hated  the  Campbell.  But  the  cause  of  king  James  had  a  hold  upon  their 
affections,  beyond  their  desire  to  encounter  the  hostile  chiefs  who  were  the 
supporters  of  king  William.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  political  and  reli- 
gious grounds  of  difference.  But  "  they  firmly  believe  that  the  ancient 
kings  of  Scotland  were  descended  from  them,  and  wore  the  very  same  dress 
which  they  now  wear ;  and  therefore  they  were  easily  persuaded  that  king 
James  was  of  their  own  blood,  and,  by  a  kind  of  divine  right,  entitled  to 
the  crown."*  Dundee  knew  the  qualities  of  the  race  that  he  was  going  to 
lead  against  the  regular  troops  of  tho  new  government  Their  peculiar 
character  and  organisation  were  favourable  for  a  dashing  enterprise.    Dun- 

*  MS.  History  by  Alexander  Cunningham,  translated  from  the  Latin  by  Thomas 
Hollintnuy. 
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dee  first  surprised  the  town  of  Perth,  seizing  the  public  treasure ;  dispersed 
two  troops  of  horse ;  and  then  entered  the  Highlands,  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  aid  from  Ireland.  During  the  month  of  Juno  active  operations  were 
suspended.  But  in  the  meantime  Edinburgh  Castle  was  surrendered  by 
the  duke  of  Gordon.  General  Mackay  had  taken  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Scotland.  The  marquis  of  Athol  had  decided  to  take  part  with  the 
ruling  powers,  but  his  own  castle  of  Blair  had  been  held  against  him. 
Mackay  marched  to  reduce  this  most  important  post  Dundee  arrived 
there  on  the  27th  of  July,  with  three  hundred  Irish  troops  from  Ulster, 
and  about  three  thousand  Highlanders.  Mackay  was  advancing  up  the 
pass  of  Killiecrankie.  In  this  narrow  defile  his  passage  might  have  been 
effectually  resisted.  Dundee  chose  to  wait  for  his  enemy  till  he  had 
reached  the  open  valley  at  the  extremity  of  the  pass.  Then,  unplaided 
and  nnsocked  the  Highlanders  rushed  upon  the  red  soldier.  They  threw 
away  their  firelocks  after  a  volley  or  two  :  raised  their  war-yell,  amidst  the 
shriek  of  the  bagpipes  ;  and  darted  upon  Mackay' s  line.  A  few  minutes  of 
fttruggle,  and  then  a  headlong  flight  down  the  pass.  The  slaughter  was- 
terrible,  as  the  Saxons  fled  through  the  gorge,  with  the  Celts  hewing  and 
slaying  amidst  a  feeble  resistance.  The  Highlanders  did  not  follow  up 
their  success,  for  they  were  busy  with  the  booty  of  the  field ;  and  Dundee 
had  fallen.  In  London,  "when  the  account  of  Dundee's  death  was 
known,  the  whole  city  appeared  full  of  joy  ;  and  the  king's  enemies,  who> 
had  secretly  furnished  themselves  with  arms,  now  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of 
using  them."* 

During  this  first  Session  of  the  English  Parliament  the  attainders  of  Wil- 
liam lord  Russell,  of  Algernon  Sidney,  of  Alice  lisle,  and  of  alderman  Cor- 
nish, were  reversed.  The  discussions  upon  the  sentence  of  Titus  Oates  were 
revived  by  a  writ  of  error  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  maj  ority  of  peers  affirmed 
the  judgment ;  but  in  the  Lower  House  a  bill  annulling  the  sentence  was 
brought  in.  Finally  the  difference  between  the  two  Houses  was  compro- 
mised. Oates  was  released  from  confinement,  having  received  a  pardon ; 
and  the  Commons  moved  an  address  to  the  Crown  that  he  should  be 
allowed  a  small  pension  for  his  support.  Samuel  Johnson  received  a  thou- 
sand pounds  and  a  pension. 

King  James  opened  a  parliament  in  Dublin  on  the  7th  of  May.  Of  two- 
hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  only  six  were 
Protestants.  James  said  in  opening  the  Session,  that  he  had  always  been 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  against  invading  the  property  of  any  man. 
The  Parliament  passed  an  Act  of  Toleration,  consisting  of  unmeaning  pro- 
fessions. The  next  day  they  passed  an  Act  of  Confiscation,  which  trans- 
ferred all  the  lands  held  by  Protestants  under  old  Acts  of  Settlement  to 
their  ancient  proprietors  before  the  rebellion  of  1641.  Another  Act  trans- 
ferred the  tithe,  for  the  most  part  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  clergy,  without  compensation.  An  Act  of  Attainder  was  also* 
passed,  by  which  two  thousand  six  hundred  persons  were  declared  traitors, 
and  adjudged  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death  and  forfeiture.  Another  Act 
Tested  in  the  king  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  debts  and  arrears  of  rent* 

•  Cunningham. 
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The  arms  of  all  Protestants  were  seized,  whatever  their  political  opinions. 
The  Protestant  clergy,  mostly  preachers  of  divine  right,  were  insulted  and 
unprotected.  The  fellows  and  scholars  of  the  university  of  Dublin  were 
thrust  out  of  their  haDs  and  chambers,  and  their  property  seized ;  the  sole 
condition  of  their  personal  liberty  being  that  no  three  of  them  should  meet 
together,  "  on  pain  of  death."  The  king  issued  a  coinage  of  brass  money 
which  was  to  pass  as  sixpences,  shillings,  and  half-crowns.  The  tradesmen 
of  Dublin,  if  they  refused  this  money,  were  threatened  to  be  hanged  by  the 
Provost-Marshal. 

When  king  William  met  his  Parliament  on  the  19th  of  October  he  asked 
that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  determining  what  should  be  the  supply 
for  the  charges  of  the  war,  because  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  at  the  Hague, 
of  all  the  princes  and  States  who  were  engaged  against  France,  and  his  own 
resolutions  would  be  determined  by  the  means  at  his  command.  The 
Commons  voted  that  they  would  stand  by  the  king  in  the  reduction  of 
Ireland  and  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France.  The  work 
for  which  this  second  Session  of  the  Convention  Parliament  is  to  be  chiefly 
remembered  in  after  time,  was  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This 
celebrated  measure  was  the  reduction  to  a  Statute  of  the  Declaration  of 
Bights.  It  was  further  enacted  that  the  sovereign  should  in  Parliament, 
and  at  the  Coronation,  adopt  by  repetition  and  subscription,  the  declaration 
against  Transubetantiation,  and  also,  that  if  the  sovereign  should  marry  a 
Papist,  the  subject  should  be  absolved  from  allegiance.  The  dispensing 
power  of  the  Crown  was  absolutely  taken  away.  The  Parliament  in  this 
Session  left  few  other  records  of  considerate  legislation.  They  went  wildly 
to  work  with  impeachments. 

Amongst  the  annoyances  to  which  William  and  Mary  were  subjected  by 
party  intrigues  there  were  none  probably  more  personally  distasteful  than 
the  misunderstandings  which  arose  out  of  the  position  of  the  princess  Anne. 
From  the  peculiarities  of  her  character  this  princess  was  necessarily  &  fit 
subject  for  intriguing  politicians  to  work  upon;  and  Sarah  Churchill,  After- 
wards duchess  of  Marlborough,  one  of  the  most  cunning  and  domineering 
of  her  sex,  had  over  Anne  the  most  unbounded  influence.  The  attachment 
of  Mrs.  Morley  (Anne)  to  her  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  (Sarah)  was  set  forth  in 
a  sentimental  correspondence  between  the  princess  and  the  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber. But  the  politics  of  the  palace,  however  troublesome,  were  mere 
passing  annoyances  compared  with  other  causes  of  uneasiness  to  the  king. 
The  Whigs,  to  whom  he  in  a  great  degree  owed  his  crown,  had  manifested 
a  violence  towards  their  political  opponents  that  rendered  it  impossible 
that  he  could  wear  that  crown  in  tranquillity.  They  attempted  to. carry  by 
surprise  a  measure  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  removing  Tory 
electors  from  the  corporations,  and  substituting  Whig  electors.  They  were 
defeated ;  and  the  Tories,  now  triumphant,  tried  to  carry  the  Bill  of  In- 
demnity for  political  offences,  which  had  been  laid  aside  in  the  last  Session. 
So  many  exceptions  to  the  measure  of  amnesty  were  introduced  by  the 
opposite  faction,  that  it  became  a  measure  of  proscription.  William  was 
worn  out  by  these  contests.  Burnet  says  that  he  was  once  very  near  the 
desperate  resolution  of  going  over  to  Holland,  and  leaving  the  government 

in  the  queen's  hands,  "  since  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  extricate  himself 
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out  of  the  difficulties  into  which  the  animosities  of  parties  had  brought 
him."  After  much  debate  he  was  persuaded  "  to  change  his  first  design, 
into  another  better  resolution,  of  going  over  in  person,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Ireland."  William  went  to  Parliament  on  the  27th  of  January, 
determined  to  announce  his  resolve,  and  thus  prevent  any  address  that 
should  interfere  with  his  purpose.  The  Parliament  was  then  prorogued  : 
and,  two  days  after,  dissolved.  With  a  Council  in  which  there  was  for 
more  hatred  than  concord  ;  with  a  Parliament  in  which  the  evils  of  Party 
greatly  outweighed  its  advantages ;  with  a  Church  equally  divided  in 
opinion  ;  with  the  dry  rot  of  corruption  in  all  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  government, — we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  William  panted  for 
another  field  of  action,  in  which  his  own  energies  could  be  fairly  put  forth. 
And  so  the  sickly  man  resolved  to  take  no  heed  of  those  who  manifested  a 
real  or  pretended  concern  for  his  health.  He  would  see  with  his  own  eyes 
if  affairs  in  Ireland  were  irretrievable.  The  army  under  marshal  Schom- 
berg  had  done  nothing,  and  was  perishing  in  its  inaction.  Mr.  Waller  had 
given  an  account  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  departmental 
neglect  and  peculation  which  had  led  to  a  terrible  reduction  of  their  forces. 
William  set  about  to  repair  all  that  was  amiss  in  the  organization  of  the 
Irish  army.  A  Commission  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  search  into  the  abuses 
of  the  military  departments. 

"There  was  a  great  struggle  all  England  over  in  elections,*'  says 
Burnet ;  "  but  the  Corporation  Bill  did  so  highly  provoke  all  those  whom 
it  was  to  have  disgraced,  that  the  Tories  were  by  far  the  greater  number 
in  the  new  parliament"  At  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1690,  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  ministry,  and  in  the 
lesser  offices,  "so  that,"  says  Burnet,  "Whig  and  Tory  were  now  pretty 
equally  mixed ;  and  both  studied  to  court  the  king  by  making  advances 
upon  the  money-bills."  The  king  had  a  tolerably  equal  contempt  for  both 
factions.  His  favourite  minister  was  the  Whig,  Shrewsbury.  William 
manifested  some  favour  to  the  Tories,  and  Shrewsbury  resigned  the  seals 
as  secretary  of  state.  It  has  been  proved,  beyond  doubt,  that  this  friend 
of  William  resigned  the  seals  by  the  command  of  king  James,  to  whom  he 
had  tendered  his  services.  However  desirous  Whig  or  Tory  might  be  to 
gain  favour  with  the  sovereign,  they  agreed  in  refusing  to  grant  the  duties 
of  customs  to  the  Crown  for  life,  as  they  had  been  granted  to  William's 
two  predecessors.  They  thus  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  Crown 
becoming  dangerous  by  being  too  independent.  In  this  session  an  Act 
was  passed  with  little  effectual  opposition,  whereby  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons recognise  and  acknowledge  that  William  and  Mary  "  were,  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  our  sovereign  liege  lord  and 
lady,  king  and  queen."  This  Act  also'  declares  that  all  the  Acts  made  in 
the  Parliament  assembled  on  the  13th  of  February,  1688,  are  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  kingdom.  The  Whigs  had  their  triumph  in  so  easily 
carrying  this  bill.  They  were  justly  defeated  upon  an  attempt  to  impose 
a  new  test  upon  the  people.  A  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  requiring  every  person  holding  office  to  abjure  king  James. 
This  bill  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority.  The  measure,  with  some 
modifications,  was  then  tried  anew  in  the  House  of  Peers.     It  was  well 
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known  that  William  had  no  desire  for  each  a  measure  as  this  oath ;  and 
thus,  after  many  angry  words  and  insinuations,  the  abjuration  of  king 
James  was  abandoned.  King  William  strengthened  his  throne  far  more 
effectually  by  authorising  Carmarthen  to  present  to  the  Peers  an  act  of 
grace  for  political  offences.  The  exceptions  to  this  act  were  the  surviving 
regicides;  thirty  of  the  evil  instruments  of  James ;  and  "  George,  lord 
Jeffreys,  deceased. "  The  Bill  passed  through  both  Houses  without  debate. 
The  king  closed  the  Session  on  the  20th  of  May. 

William  left  London  for  Ireland  on  the  4th  of  June.  He  had  selected 
nine  privy-councillors  to  advise  the  queen  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  an  Act 
having  been  passed  to  give  her  power  to  administer  the  government  in  his 
absence.  William  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  ensure  success  in 
his  great  enterprise.  He  had  now  in  Ireland  thirty-six  thousand  troops, 
well  fed,  properly  clothed,  and  not  wanting  in  the  munitions  of  war.  Of 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  king  James,  a  lamentable  account  is  given 
by  his  official  biographer.  The  duke  of  Berwick  had  been  beaten  at 
Belturbet ;  Charlemont  had  surrendered.  The  French  king  would  only 
consent  to  send  six  thousand  men  into  Ireland.  The  English  wero  masters 
of  Ulster.  There  was  no  corn  nor  meal  to  feed  the  army ;  no  cloth,  no 
leather ;  "  and  the  brass  money  put  an  absolute  stop  to  importation." 

On  the  14th,  king  William  landed.  His  army  was  composed  of  English, 
Brandenburgers,  Dutch,  Danes,  and  French  Huguenots.  The  spirit  of 
the  king  triumphed  over  his  feeble  body.  He  was  all  animation.  James 
appeared  equally  alert  at  the  call  of  danger.  He  left  Dublin  on  the  16th 
of  June.  William's  army  was  at  Loughbrickland  on  the  26th  of  June, 
consisting  of  thirty-six  thousand  men.  The  troops  had  manifested  a  very 
different  conduct  from  those  of  James,  who  had  ravaged  the  country  in 
the  preceding  year.  On  the  27th  the  English  army  was  at  Dundalk, 
forming  "a  camp  at  least  three  miles  in  length,  in  two  lines. "*  King 
James  still  retired  as  William  advanced ;  but  at  length,  on  the  30th,  as 
the  English  army  approached  Drogheda,  the  enemy  was  seen  encamped  on 
the  opposite  south  bank  of  the  Boyne.  The  army  of  James  was  in  a  strong 
defensive  position.  The  stream  which  divided  the  counties  of  Louth  and 
Meath  was  between  him  and  his  rival ;  and  his  camp  on  the  Meath  side 
was  defended  by  intrenchments  and  batteries.  The  fortress  of  Drogheda, 
on  the  south  side,  was  held  by  the  Irish.  William,  surrounded  by  his 
generals,  rode  along  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  to 
inspect  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Two  field  pieces  wore  fired  from  the 
opposite  bank,  and  William  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  right  shoulder. 
In  the  enemy's  camp  the  tale  passed  from  mouth  to  month  that  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  killed,  and  on  the  2nd  of  August  feux-de-joie  were  fired  in 
Paris,  to  proclaim  the  great  triumph.  William  was  soon  riding  through 
every  part  of  his  army.  He  had  resolved  to  pass  the  river  the  next 
morning. 

The  right  wing  of  William's  army  was  the  earliest  in  its  movements 
after  day-break  on  that  1st  of  July.  It  was  led  by  the  son  of  marshal 
Schomberg,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Portland.     This  right  wing  marched 

*  Journal  of  Rowland  Daries,  chaplain  in  William**  army. 
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towards  the  bridge  of  Slane,  about  five  miles  from  the  main  camp.  The 
passage  was  resisted  by  some  squadrons  of  horse,  bat  they  soon  gave  way. 
The  French  general,  Lauzun,  rapidly  moved  his  best  troops  to  prevent 
the  rear  of  James's  army  being  attacked,  and  drew  them  np  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  in  two  lines.  Portland  recommended  the  horse  and  foot  to  be  drawn 
np  also  in  two  lines,  intermixing  horse  and  foot,  squadron  with  battalion. 
Reinforcements  of  foot  having  arrived,  the  two  commanders  marched  the 
right  wing  round  the  bog,  and  engaged  the  enemy,  "  rather  pursuing  than 
fighting  them,  as  far  as  Duleek." 

King  William  led  the  left  wing,  and  passed  the  Boyne  about  a  mile 
above  Drogheda.    This  division  consisted  wholly  of  cavalry.     Marshal 
Schomberg,  commanding  the  centre,  composed  almost  entirely  of  infantry, 
crossed  the  river  about  half  a  mile  higher  up  at  the  ford  of  Old  Bridge. 
The  English  foot  crossed  up  to  their  arm-pits.    The  Danes  and  French 
refugees  also  waded  through  the  stream  at  other  points.    The  south  bank 
was  bristling  with  Irish  horse  and  foot.    Some  attempts  at  resistance  was 
made  by  the  Irish  infantry  while  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  were  still 
in  the  water;  but  at  last  the  columns  had  crossed,  and  the  Irish  foot 
would  not  face  these  resolute  soldiers  of  many  nations.     But  the  Irish 
cavalry,  led  by  Hamilton,  fought  with  desperate  courage  against  the 
infantry  that  had  gained  the  shore,  or  were  still  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Caillemot,  the  commander  of  the  Huguenots,  was  killed.    The  veteran 
Schomberg  rushed  through  the  river,  and  led  the  retreating  Protestants, 
exclaiming,  "  Allons,  messieurs  !    Voila  vos  persecuteurs."     Schomberg 
fell  in  the  confusion.    On  the  same  ground  fell  the  heroic  defender  of 
Londonderry,  George  Walker.    At  this  critical  juncture  William  arrived 
on  the  field.     He  had  brought  his  left  wing  across  the  stream,  with  some 
difficulty.    He  drew  his  sword,  and  was  soon  in  the  heat  of  the  fight. 
The  Irish  horse  retreated  towards  Donore,  about  a  mile  from  the  pass. 
Here  they  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  and  William's  cavalry  began  to 
give  way.    Again  and  again  "  Little  Will"  rallied  his  troops,  and  brought 
them  up  to  the  charge.    The  fate  of  the  day  did  not  long  remain  in  suspense. 
Hamilton,  the  traitorous  messenger  to  Tyrconnel,  was  taken  prisoner. 
William  asked  him  if  the  Irish  would  fight  any  more.     "Yes,  sir,  upon 
my  honour,  I  believe  they  will.**    "Your  honour  ! "  exclaimed  the  injured 
prince ;  and  then  directed  that  his  prisoner's  wounds  should  be  looked  to. 
When  James  saw  that  the  day  was  going  against  him,  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  fled,  the  French  covering  his  retreat    At  nine  o'clock  that 
night  he  arrived  in  Dublin.     The  next  morning  he  assembled  the  magis- 
trates, and  said,  that  he  had  been  often  told,  that  when  it  came  to  the 
touch,  the  Irish  would  not  bear  the  brunt  of  a  battle.    He  had  now  found 
the  fatal  truth  of  which  he  had  been  forewarned.     Thenceforward  he 
determined  never  to  head  an  Irish  army,  and  now  resolved  to  shift  for 
himself,  as  they  themselves  must  do.     He  exhorted  them  to  prevent  the 
plunder  or  destruction  of  the  city ;  and  to  submit  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  a  merciful  man.    This  speech  was  a  complete  exposure  of  the 
heae  character  of  the  man  for  whom  the  better  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
had  been  fighting,   out  of  an  honest   conviction  that    they  were  in 
far  the  cause  of  their  country  and  religion.    The  moral  results  of 
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James's  cowardly  ingratitude  were  far  greater  than  the  material  results  of 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  victory  so  momentous  in 
its  consequences  should  have  been  attended  with  so  small  a  sacrifice  of  life. 
The  loas  in  James's  army  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  men,  chiefly 
-cavalry.  On  William's  side  the  loss  of  men  was  not  more  than  fire 
hundred. 

The  departure  of  William  for  Ireland  was  the  signal  for  an  attack  upon 
the  English  coasts,  which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  an  insurrection  of 
the  Jacobites.  A  fleet  sailed  from  Brest,  under  the  count  de  Tourville. 
The  English  fleet  was  in  the  Downs,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Torrington,  who  sailed  to  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was 
joined  by  a  squadron  of  Dutch  vessels  under  a  skilful  commander,  Evertsen. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  French  the  English  admiral  quitted  his  position 
oft  St  Helen's,  and  sailed  for  the  Straits  of  Dover.  When  the  Council 
sent  Torrington  positive  orders  to  fight,  he  put  Evertsen  in  the  van,  and 
brought  very  few  of  his  own  squadron  into  action.  The  Dutch  fought  with 
indomitable  courage  and  obstinacy,  but  were  at  length  compelled  to  draw 
off,  The  British  admiral  left  the  Channel  to  a  triumphant  enemy.  This 
humiliation  roused  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  queen  was  universally 
beloved ;  and,  although  studiously  avoiding,  when  the  king  was  at  hand, 
any  interference  in  public  affairs,  she  took  at  once  a  kingly  part  in  this 
great  crisis.  She  sent  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  and  inquired  what 
the  citizens  would  do,  should  the  enemy  effect  a  landing  f  The  Lord 
Mayor  returned  to  the  queen  with  an  offer  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
of  nine  thousand  men  of  the  city  trainbands,  ready  instantly  to  march 
-wherever  ordered;  and  a  proposal  for  the  Lieutenancy  to  provide  and 
maintain  six  additional  regiments  of  foot ;  and  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  common  council  to  raise  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  a  thousand  dragoons, 
by  voluntary  contributions.  The  same  spirit  was  manifested  throughout 
die  land. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  King  James  quitted  Dublin  with  all  speed,  about 

five  in  the  morning,  got  to  Duncannon  about  sunrise,  and  the  next  day 

was  secure  in  a  French  frigate,  which  landed  him  safely  at  Brest.     On  the 

day  of  James's  flight  from  Dublin  the  camp  of  William  on  the  Boyne  was 

broken  up.     On  the  6th,  being  Sunday,  he  returned  thanks  to  God,  in  the 

cathedral  of  St  Patrick,  for  the  success  of  his  arms.     When  the  news  of 

the  disgrace  of  Beachy  Head  reached  Ireland  the  king,  contemplating  a 

return  to  England,  resolved  to  secure  Waterford,  as  the  most  important 

harbour  of  the  eastern  coast    On  tho  11th  of  August  the  army  was  on 

its  march,   and  on  the  21st,  Waterford  was  in  possession  of  William's 

troops,  the  garrison  having  capitulated.    The  king  then  determined  to 
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return  to  Dublin,  with  the  view  of  embarking  for  England.  On  lie  road, 
however,  more  accurate  intelligence  reached  him,  and  ha  determined  to 
remain  and  invest  Limerick,  where  all  the  forces  scattered  on  the  1st  of 
Jul;  had  now  gathered  together.  The  shameful  discomfiture  of  the  allied 
float  at  Beach;  Head  had  not  beau  followed  up  by  the  French  so  as  to  pro- 
duce any  results  that  should  give  serious  alarm  to  William.  Tourvillo  had 
lost  faith  in  the  assurances  of  the  Stuart  courtiers,  that  all  England  would 
bo  np  to  aid  in  his  enterprise,  for  all  England  was  shouting  "  God  bios* 
king  'William  and  queen  Mary."  The  French  admiral  contented  himself 
with  burning  and  ravaging  Teignmontb,  which  Burnet  calls  "  a  miserable 
village. "  After  this  feat,  Toorville  sailed  away  to  France  ;  and  left  behind 
him  on  amount  of  indignation  that  was  worth  mora  for  defence  than  even 
the  troops  of  horse  raised  by  the  citizens  of  London. 

On  the  8th  of  August  king  William  viewed  the  position  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  now  concentrated.  The  French 
general,  Lauzuu,  had  declared  that  the  place  could  not  resist  the  attack  of 
the  advancing  arm;,  and  he  and  Tyrconnel  had  marched  away  to  Golway. 
The  Irish,  however,  had  an  intrepid  counsellor  in  Sarsfield,  their  general,  who 
pnt  bis  own  resolute  spirit  into  the  twenty  thousand  defenders  of  the  city. 
The  old  town — known  as  the  English  town — was  entirely  surrounded  try 
the  msin  stream  and  a  branch  of  the  Shannon,  and  was  connected  with 
another  town— known  o«  the  Irish  town— by  a  single  bridge.  The  English 
town  was  accessible  only  through  the  lower  Irish  town.  The  Shannon,  in 
a  season  of  wet,  overflowed  its  flat  margin.  The  eye  of  the  tactician 
would  quickly  see  the  capacity  for  defence  of  this  position,  even  though 
its  walls  were  not  of  the  most  scientific  construction.  The  river  approach 
from  the  sea  was  commanded  at  this  time  by  a  French  squadron. 

On  the  Bth,  the  msin  body  of  William's  army  advanced,  and  took  up  a 
position  partly  on  the  space  between  the  windings  of  the  Shannon,  and 
partly  on  the  south  bank,  near  the  Irish  town.  For  several  days  the 
siege  was  not  actively  prosecuted,  for  the  bettering  train  bad  not  arrived. 
On  the  night  of  the  10th,  Sarsfield,  with  about  five  hundred  horse,  passed 
out  of  Limerick,  and  came  suddenly  down  upon  the  train  of  artillery  and 
a  supply  of  military  stores  snd  provisions,  which  had  arrived  within  eight 
miles  of  the  English  position.  He  killed  most  of  the  escort,  the  rest 
flying  for  their  lives ;  loaded  the  guns  to  the  muzzles,  and  half  buried  them ; 
heaped  up  the  barrels  of  powder  around  the  guns,  with  a  pile  of  waggons 
and  stores  ;  fired  a  train  ;  and  was  safe  in  Limerick  before  the  dawn.    The 

i„_  ~r  .u. j  jjkJ  stores  wis  partially  repaired  by  the  arrival  of  two 

ford.  But  the  success  of  Sarsfield's  exploit  gave  new 
who  resolved  to  defend  their  city  against  sn  army  not 
n  number*  to  themselves.  The  besiegers  were  propor- 
d,  for  they  knew  that  the  materials  for  a  bombardment 
On  the  night  of  the  17th  the  forces  of  William  entered 
o  besieged  ;  and  the  same  desperate  work  went  forward 
!ii  a  general  assault  was  determined  upon.  The  attack 
After  four  hours  ,of  desperate  fighting,  the  besieger* 
ill  loos  on  both  sides.  At  a  council  of  war  on  the  29th, 
to  raise  the  siege.     There  was  a  reason  for  this  deter- 
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urination  even  more  powerful  than  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Irish. 
Evelyn  writes  in  his  Diary,  "The  extremity  of  wet  causes  the  siege  of 
Limerick  to  be  raised."  On  the  30th,  king  William  was  on  his  way  to 
Waterford ;  and  the  next  day  the  besiegers  had  quitted  their  trenches, 
and  the  camp  was  broken  up.  On  the  22nd  of  September,  an  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  Marlborough,  disembarked  near  Cork.  These  forces 
wero  soon  joined  by  a  portion  of  the  army  from  Limerick,  under  the  duke 
of  Wurtemberg.  Cork  capitulated,  after  a  struggle  of  forty-eight  hours. 
Marlborough  then  marched  to  Kinsale  ;  and  his  cavalry  arrived  there  in 
time  to  save  the  town  from  destruction,  it  having  been  fired  by  the  Irish, 
The  garrison,  after  a  short  resistance,  also  capitulated.  Marlborough 
accomplished  these  successes  with  no  great  loss  of  men  in  action ;  but 
many  perished  from  the  diseases  incident  to  the  season  and  the  climate. 

The  king  opened  Parliament  on  the  2nd  of  October.  The  Houses  testi- 
fied their  belief  that  the  support  of  tho  Confederacy  abroad  was  a  national 
object,  by  voting,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  more  than  two  millions  and 
a  half  for  maintaining  an  army  of  nearly  seventy  thousand  men ;  and  a 
further  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  navy  and 
ordnance.  This  supply  was  to  be  raised  by  a  monthly  assessment  on  land, 
by  doubling  the  excise  duties,  and  by  increasing  the  customs  duties  on 
certain  articles  imported.  The  English  people  well  knew  that  it  was 
better  that  the  nation  should  be  heavily  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  a  conti- 
nental war,  than  that  the  country  should  have  peace  and  dishonour  under 
the  tutelage  of  Louis  of  France.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1691,  the  king 
closed  the  Session  of  Parliament,  and  on  the  18th  he  set  out  for  the 
Congress  at  the  Hague,  where  his  reception  was  most  enthusiastic. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  and  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  were  both  repre 
sented  at  the  Congress.  These  great  Catholic  sovereigns  had  not  been 
hostile  to  the  prince  who  had  ejected  the  Papist  king  of  England  ;  for  at 
the  time  when  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  maturing,  pope  Innocent  the 
Eleventh  was  not  indisposed  to  encourage  any  opposition  to  his  oppressor, 
the  French  king.  His  successor,  Alexander  the  Eighth,  had  the  same 
disposition  to  make  common  cause  with  those  who  opposed  Louis.  The 
chief  of  the  princes  who  joined  the  alliance  with  a  zeal  for  the  cause  which 
William  represented  as  the  sovereign  of  Protestant  England  and  the  first 
magistrate  of  Protestant  Holland,  was  Frederick  the  Third,  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg— subsequently  king  of  Prussia.  Of  other  German  princes  at  the 
Congress,  there  were  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  landgraves  of  Hesse 
Cassel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  there  were  princes  of  Luxemburg,  of  Holstein, 
of  Wurtemberg,  of  Anspach.  Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  had  already 
joined  his  fortunes  to  those  of  the  Confederacy.  At  the  period  of  the 
Congress  he  was  defending  his  own  dominions  against  the  arms  of  France. 
The  first  military  operations  of  this  young  prince  were  unfortunate,  and 
many  an  anxious  thought  of  William  must  have  been  turned  to  Piedmont. 
The  dangerous  position  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  enabled  the  English  king  to 
stipulate  successfully  that  the  Waldenses  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
their  religion  in  peace. 

Whilst  the  king  of  England  was  infusing  his  spirit  into  his  allies,  some 
eager  and  confident,  others  tardy  and  lukewarm,  Louis  suddenly  appeared 
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in  person  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  to  besiege  Mons,  the  strongly  fortified 
capital  of  Hainault,  and  one  of  the  chief  barriers  of  the  Netherlands  against 
France.  "William,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  at  once  broke  up  the 
Congress ;  got  together  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men ;  but  arrived  only 
in  time  to  learn  that  the  burning  city  had  capitulated  amidst  the  terrors 
of  its  population,  after  a  bombardment  which  had  destroyed  one-half  of  its 
dwelling  places.  Louis  went  back  to  Versailles,  and  William  ran  over  to 
England  for  a  short  visit  of  seventeen  days. 

The  period  had  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  sees,  vacant 
by  the  refusal  to  take  the  oaths,  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Ely,  Gloucester,  Norwich,  and  Peterborough. 
Two  other  non-juring  bishops,  Worcester,  and  Chichester,  had  died  in  the 
interval  since  the  Revolution.  A  discovery  had  been  made  of  a  corre- 
spondence of  Turner,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  with  the  court  of  St.  Germains, 
in  which  his  brethren  were  implicated.  Endeavours  had  been  made  to 
conciliate  the  non-juring  prelates,  but  all  that  they  would  engage  to  do 
was  to  live  quietly.  So  Tillotson  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Sharp  archbishop  of  York.  Patrick,  Stallingfleet,  Moore,  Cumberland, 
Fowler,  and  Kidder,  filled  the  other  vacancies.  "In  two  years'  time 
the  king  had  named  fifteen  bishops ;  and  they  were  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  learnedest,  the  wisest,  and  best  men  that  were  in  the 
<jhurch.H* 

On  the  night  of  the  31st  of  December,  lord  Preston,  with  two  other 
agents  of  the  Jacobites,  had  been  seized  on  board  a  smack  in  the  river, 
with  letters  addressed  to  James,  containing  propositions  for  his  coming 
over  with  a  small  force  during  the  absence  of  William.  Preston  and  his 
humbler  associate,  Ashton,  were  tried  for  high  treason  in  January,  and 
were  convicted  upon  very  clear  evidence.  William  had  to  occupy  some 
portion  of  his  short  visit  to  England  in  learning  the  extent  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  which  Preston  was  the  chief  agent,  and  in  determining  as  to 
the  fate  of  some  of  those  accused  as  conspirators.  Preston  was  brought 
before  him  at  the  Council ;  and  he  then  implicated  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
the  earls  of  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Macclesfield,  lord  Brandon,  lord  Dart- 
mouth and  others.  The  accusation  against  these  eminent  persons  was 
probably  without  foundation.  Whether  or  not,  William  stopped  the 
hearsay  testimony  of  Preston.  "  Which  method  succeeded  so  well,"  says 
the  biographer  of  king  James,  that  those  lords  "proved  in  effect  most 
bitter  enemies  to  his  Majesty's  [king  James's]  cause  ever  afterwards." 

Since  the  successes  of  Marlborough  in  the  autumn  of  1690,  there  had 
been  no  marked  change  in  the  positions  of  the  two  contending  parties  in 
Ireland.  Marlborough  was  now  chosen  by  William  to  accompany  him  in 
his  continental  campaign.  He  was  entrusted  to  collect  all  the  English 
troops,  and  to  wait  near  Brussels  till  the  king  should  arrive  to  take  the 
command.  William  had  much  diplomatic  work  on  his  hands — to  encourage 
the  wavering,  to  assist  the  weak,  and  to  bribe  the  hungry.  In  the  interval 
between  the  king's  arrival  at  the  Hague  and  his  taking  the  command  of 
the  army,  Marlborough  was  sorely  tempted  to  make  good  some  of  the 

*  Burnet. 
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professions  which  he  had  secretly  conveyed  to  James.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity was  probably  wanting  for  a  decisive  act  of  treachery  in  this  cam- 
paign, in  which  nothing  great  on  either  side  was  accomplished  or  even 
attempted. 

In  the  spring  of  1691  Tyrconnel  arrived  in  Ireland  to  assume  his  position 
as  the  viceroy  of  James ;  and  he  was  followed  by  a  French  general,  Saint 
Roth,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Irish  army.  He  took  the  command 
at  Limerick,  and  made  great  exertions  to  bring  the  disorganized  troops 
into  a  state  of  efficiency.  On  the  English  side,  an  experienced  Dutch 
officer,  Ginkell,  was  appointed  to  the  command-in-chief.  His  first  opera- 
tion was  to  lay  siege  to  Athlone.  On  the  80th  of  June  the  town  was 
taken  by  a  bold  attack  ;  and  Saint  Ruth,  who  was  encamped  near,  marched 
away  on  the  road  to  Galway.  He  took  np  a  strong  position  at  Aghrim, 
resolved  to  risk  a  general  engagement.  On  the  12th  of  July,  at  five  in 
the  evening,  the  two  armies  joined  battle.  The  Irish  fought  with  the 
most  desperate  resolution.  The  English  and  Dutch  attacked  and  fell 
back,  again  and  again.  But  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  engagement,  the 
French  general  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  his  death  was  concealed. 
The  other  general,  Sarsfield,  was  inactive  with  the  reserve,  waiting  for 
orders.  The  Irish  were  overpowered,  and  were  soon  disorganized.  There 
were  few  prisoners  ;  and  four  thousand  Irish  lay  dead  on  the  actual  battle- 
field. It  is  supposed  that  seven  thousand  altogether  fell  in  the  horrible 
carnage  which  accompanied  the  total  rout  of  Aghrim.  Ginkell  followed 
up  his  victory  by  obtaining  the  capitulation  of  Galway ;  its  garrison,  with 
the  French  general,  D'Usson,  being  permitted  to  retire  to  Limerick. 
Here  the  English  occupied  the  same  ground  as  in  the  previous  year,  but 
it  was  not  in  the  same  wet  condition ;  and  the  army  was  now  well  supplied 
with  artillery  and  the  munitions  of  war.  Moreover,  an  English  fleet  now 
rode  in  the  Shannon.  Ginkell,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  crossed  the  Shannon 
on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  scattered  the  Irish  horse  that  were  encamped 
near  the  city.  He  then  succeeded  in  carrying  a  detached  fort,  which 
commanded  the  bridge  called  Thomond's ;  and  a  fearful  slaughter  of  the 
garrison  accompanied  this  success.  The  bombardment  was  terribly  effec- 
tive. The  fall  of  the  city  was  inevitable.  Hostilities  were  suspended  for 
aome  days  during  the  progress  of  negotiations.  On  the  1st  of  October, 
two  treaties  were  signed — one  military,  the  other  civil.  The  civil  treaty, 
which  was  signed  by  the  Lords  Justices,  who  had  repaired  to  the  camp,  was 
to  the  effect  "that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such 
privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  Ireland,  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second." 
An  entire  amnesty  was  promised  to  all  who  should  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. Limerick  bears  the  name  of  "the  City  of  the  Violated  Treaty/' 
Years  of  unjust  and  vindictive  penal  laws,  which  are  now  happily  swept 
away,  have  manifested  that  this  reproach  is  not  unfounded. 

In  1690,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  established  the  synodical  authority ; 
made  the  signature  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  the  test  of  orthodoxy ;  and 
Patronage  was  abolished,  under  certain  small  compensations  to  the  patrons. 
A  knot  of  turbulent  and  discontented  men,  known  as  The  Club,  entered 
into  schemes  for  reversing  all  that  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Revolu- 
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tion.  Their  leaders  were  frightened,  and  informed  against  each  other. 
Finally  the  noble  actors  in  the  plot  offered  up  the  unhappy  Jacobite 
scribbler,  Nevil  Payne,  as  a  sacrifice ;  secured  their  own  safety ;  and 
suffered  the  Lowlands  to  settle  down  into  peace.  After  the  victory  of 
Killiecrankie,  there  was  a  new  gathering  of  Highland  clans.  The  com- 
mand was  taken  by  general  Cannon,  who  had  come  oyer  from  Ireland  with 
the  three  hundred  troops  sent  by  James  to  the  aid  of  Dundee.  The 
Cameronian  regiment  at  Dunkeld  was  attacked  by  four  or  five  thousand 
Highlanders.  The  place  was  obstinately  defended,  and  after  four  hours' 
fighting,  the  clans  drew  off ;  the  chiefs  signed  a  pledge  to  support  king 
James ;  and  their  followers  dispersed.  The  victorious  army  of  Dundee 
melted  away  like  a  snow-drift.  During  1690  there  were  various  outbreaks 
of  detached  clans.  But  Mackay  collected  an  overpowering  force  at  Inver- 
lochy,  hastily  built  Fort  William,  and  fixed  a  garrison  there  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Hill. 

King  William,  as  early  as  March,  1690,  manifested  a  wise  disposition  to 
tranquillize  the  Highlands  by  gentle  measures.  In  the  autumn  of  1691, 
lord  Breadalbane,  having  made  his  submission  to  the  government,  was 
authorized  to  treat  with  the  heads  of  clans,  and  to  expend  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  this  work  of  pacification.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  Highland  earl  went  about  his  trust  in  perfect  good 
faith.  Colonel  Hill  by  no  means  approved  of  Breadalbane  or  his  plan. 
In  May,  1691,  Hill  had  received  an  order  from  the  Council,  as  he  writes  to 
the  earl  of  Melville,  "  to  fall  upon  those  Highlanders  within  my  reach  that 
do  not  presently  come  in  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  deliver  up 
their  arms."  On  the  15th  he  writes,  "  I  have  last  night  received  an  order 
to  delay  the  severity  prepared  by  the  former  order  till  I  hear  further."  He 
then  sent  the  clans  the  form  of  an  oath,  to  which  many  chiefs  subscribed. 
Breadalbane  came  into  the  Highlands,  and  made  his  overtures ;  but  his 
plans  did  not  produce  the  effect  that  was  contemplated.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  gratuities  he  brought  his  own  interests  and  passions  into  play. 
The  small  clan,  MacDonald  of  Glencoe,  were  bad  neighbours  to  Breadal- 
bane ;  and  he  took  this  occasion  to  require  that  the  gratuity  which  he  had 
to  offor  for  their  allegiance  Bhould  be  a  set-off  for  certain  claims  of  the 
Campbells  for  injuries  committed  by  the  MacDonalds.  Marfan,  their 
chief,  was  wholly  impracticable  upon  such  terms.  Others  followed  his 
example ;  and  many  clans  remained  in  a  state  of  inert  rebellion.  In 
August,  the  government  determined  to  bring  the  submission  of  the  High- 
land chiefs  to  a  decisive  issue,  by  a  proclamation  offering  indemnity  to  all 
who  should  take  the  oaths,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December,  1691, 
and  threatening  the  extremities  of  military  execution, — in  the  old  form  of 
threatening  the  vengeance  of  fire  and  sword, — against  all  who  should  not 
submit  to  the  government,  and  swear  to  live  in  peace.  By  the  31st  of 
December,  all  the  clans  had  given  their  submission,  with  one  exception — 
the  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe.  Dalrymple,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  instructed  the  commander  of  the  troops,  if  the  obnoxious  clans 
should  not  have  submitted  by  the  prescribed  day,  to  destroy  entirely  the 
country  of  Lochaber,  LochieVs  lands,  Keppoch's,  Glengarry's,  and  Glencoe's. 
"  Your  power  shall  be  large  enough.     I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trouble 
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the  government  with  prisoners,"  On  the  31st  of  December,  Marfan,  the 
chief  of  the  clan  of  the  MacDonalds,  presented  himself  at  Fort  "William, 
and  offered  to  take  the  oaths  before  colonel  HilL  The  commander  of  the 
garrison  had  no  legal  power  to  receive  them,  not  being  a  magistrate.  Hill 
gave  him  a  letter  to  the  sheriff  of  Argyleshire.  It  was  six  days  before 
the  old  man  reached  Inverary.  The  sheriff  administered  the  oath,  and 
sent  to  the  sheriff-clerk  of  Argyle,  then  at  Edinburgh,  a  certificate  to  be 
laid  before  the  Council  of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  him  to  do  what 
was  a  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  Proclamation,  but  which  was  within 
its  spirit  The  sheriff-clerk  first  tendered  the  certificate  to  the  clerks  of 
the  Council,  who  refused  to  receive  it  The  certificate  was  finally  sup- 
pressed, and  the  general  body  of  the  Council  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  it. 
Amongst  those  who  advised  that  the  certificate  should  not  be  sent  in,  was 
the  Lord  President,  father  of  sir  John  Dalrymple.  Dalrymple,  the 
Secretary,  was  the  medium  for  the  transaction  of  Scottish  affairs  with  the 
king.  On  the  11th  of  January,  William  signed  instructions  to  sir  Thomas 
Livingstone,  to  pursue  with  fire  and  sword  those  Highland  rebels  who  had 
not  taken  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity ;  but  to  allow  them  to  surrender 
on  mercy.  On  the  16th  of  January  the  instructions  of  the  11th  were 
repeated,  with  verbal  alterations,  and  with  this  addition  :  "  As  for  Marfan 
of  Qlencoe  and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice 
to  extirpate  that  sect  of  thieves."  We  may  assume  that  William  signed 
this  order  without  knowing  that  Marfan  had  irregularly  taken  the  oaths ; 
and  that  the  words,  "  to  extirpate  that  sect  of  thieves,"  meant  a  complete 
suppression  of  a  community  not  conforming  to  the  laws  of  civilized 
society,  but  that  they  did  not  direct  their  indiscriminate  slaughter.  In 
transmitting  from  London  the  instructions  signed  by  the  king  on  the  11th 
of  January,  Dalrymple  wrote  to  Livingstone — "Just  now,  my  lord  Argyle 
tells  me,  that  Glencoe  hath  not  taken  the  oath,  at  which  I  rejoice.  It  is 
a  great  work  of  charity  to  be  exact  in  rooting  out  that  damnable  sept, 
the  worst  of  the  Highlanders."  When  he  sent  the  instructions  of  the 
16th,  he  wrote,  "  For  a  just  example  of  vengeance,  I  entreat  the  thieving 
tribe  of  Glencoe  may  be  rooted  out  to  purpose."  On  the  80th  he  wrote 
again  to  Livingstone,  to  the  same  effect,  and  he  wrote  to  Hill  on  the  same 
day,  "Pray,  when  the  thing  concerning  Qlencoe  is  resolved,  let  it  be 
secret  and  sudden."  Colonel  Hill  sent  his  orders  to  lieutenant-colonel 
Hamilton,  to  march  with  eight  hundred  men  straight  to  Glencoe ;  "and 
there  put  in  execution  the  orders  you  have  received  from  the  commander- 
in-chief.  "  Hamilton  addressed  his  orders  to  major  Duncanson,  his  second 
in  command,  who  despatched  captain  Bobert  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  to 
proceed  to  Glencoe,  in  advance  of  the  other  troops,  with  a  detachment  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  Argyle's  regiment.  Ho  arrived  there  on 
the  1st  of  February.  The  Maclans  had  no  affection  for  the  Campbells ; 
but  Glenlyon's  niece  was  married  to  the  second  son  of  their  chief;  and 
when  he  and  his  lieutenant,  Lindsay,  said  they  came  as  friends,  and  asked 
for  quarters,  being  sent  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  who  were 
overcrowded,  they  were  received  with  cordiality.  Here  they  lived  for 
twelve  days  as  Highlander  with  Highlander.     On  the  12th  Campbell 
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received  a  letter  from  Major  Duncanaon,  dated  from  Balacholis,  in  the- 
immediate  neighbourhood,  directing  him  to  pat  his  orders  in  execution  at 
five  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Duncanaon  promised  to  join  him,  with  a 
stronger  party,  at  that  hoar,  or  soon  after.  Glenlyon  did  not  tarry  for  his 
superior  officer.  He  was  strong  enough  to  do  his  murderous  bidding 
without  his  aid.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  massacre  commenced.  The 
clan  did  not  contain  so  many  as  two  hundred  adult  males.  It  is  reckoned 
that  the  number  of  the  slaughtered  was  thirty-eight.  Happily,  the  order 
that  the  avenues  should  be  secured  was  not  effectually  carried  out.  The 
reports  of  the  murderous  guns  had  alarmed  the  sleeping  families,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  adults,  with  their  wives  and  children,  escaped  by  the 
passes  before  the  troops  of  Hamilton  had  barred  their  way.  But  the 
unhappy  fugitives  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter  had  to  endure  all  the 
extremities  of  hunger  and  cold  in  that  inclement  season.  The  number 
who  perished  in  the  snow ;  sank  exhausted  in  the  bogs  ;  crept  into  caverns, 
and  died  for  lack  of  food,  was  never  ascertained.  In  a  short  time,  some 
few  stole  back  to  their  half-ruined  cabins,  and  in  after  years  the  valley 
had  again  a  population. 

Burnet  says,  that  the  transaction  at  Glencoe  "raised  a  mighty  outcry, 
and  was  published  by  the  French  in  their  gazettes,  and  by  the  Jacobites 
in  their  libels."  In  1693,  William  authorised  an  investigation  of  the 
matter  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  others.  The  duke  died ;  and  the 
inquiry  was  left  to  die  with  him.  The  king  was  now  advised  to  take  a 
more  decided  course.  He  issued  a  Commission  of  Precognition  to  the 
marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  other  privy  councillors  in  Scotland.  The  Report 
of  this  Commission  was  read  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1695.  It  was  then  voted,  first :  that  the  king's  instructions  con- 
tained no  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Glencoe  men.  Secondly :  that 
that  execution  was  a  murder.  And  thirdly :  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
instituted  as  to  the  "committers  of  it,  and  what  way  and  manner  they 
should  be  prosecute."  On  the  10th  of  July,  the  Parliament  agreed  to  an 
address  to  the  king,  begging  him  to  give  such  orders  concerning  the 
Master  of  Stair  [Dalrymple],  "for  vindication  of  your  government  as  you 
in  your  royal  wisdom  shall  think  fit."  William  was  also  requested  to  send 
home  the  others  implicated,  "and  to  give  orders  to  your  Advocate  to 
prosecute  them  according  to  law,  there  remaining  nothing  else  to  be  done 
for  the  full  vindication  of  your  government  of  so  foul  and  scandalous  an 
aspersion  as  it  has  lain  under  upon  this  occasion."  The  Master  of  Stair 
was  only  dismissed  from  office  by  the  king.  The  Parliament  of  Scotland 
did  not  accuse  him  as  being  participant  in  what  they  voted  to  be  a  murder. 
Most  persons  will  nevertheless  agree  with  the  historian  that  "in  return 
for  many  victims  immolated  by  treachery,  only  one  victim  was  demanded 
by  justice ;  and  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of 
William  that  the  demand  was  refused."*  The  Scottish  Parliament 
imputed  no  guilt  to  Livingstone  or  Hill ;  they  somewhat  doubted  about 
Hamilton  and  Duncanaon ;  but  they  were  clear  that  captain  Campbell 
and  captain  Drummond,  lieutenant  Lindsay,  ensign  Lundy,  and  serjeant 

*  Maeaalay. 
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Barbour,  were  the  actors  in  tbe  slaughter,  and  ought  to  be  prosecuted. 
The  king  knew  perfectly  well  that  these  men  had  as  sound  a  legal  defence 
before  a  civil  tribunal,  as  any  of  the  privates  who  discharged  their  muskets 
under  the  orders  of  serjeant  Barbour.  In  the  course  of  the  Glencoe 
inquiries  the  Highland  chief  Glengarry,  and  others,  deposed  that  in 
offering  them  money,  Breadalbane  alleged  that  he  continued  in  the  interest 
of  king  James,  and  pressed  them  to  make  a  show  of  pacification,  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  serve  him  at  some  future  time.  Breadalbane  was  com- 
roitted  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He, 
however,  contrived  that  the  inquiry  should  stand  over  from  time  to  time, 
till  the  Session  of  Parliament  came  to  an  end.  Burnet  says,  "he  pre- 
tended he  had  secret  orders  from  the  king,  to  say  anything  that  would 
give  him  credit  with  them ;  which  the  king  owned  so  far,  that  he  ordered 
a  new  pardon  to  be  passed  for  him." 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1692,  Marlborough  was  dismissed  from  all  his 
offices.  The  Lieutenant-General  of  William,  who  also  held  the  domestic 
office  of  his  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  had  concerted  with  the  Jacobites 
to  effect  the  recall  of  James  by  the  subtlest  of  plots.  He  was  to  produce 
a  rupture  between  the  king  and  the  parliament.  Then,  says  a  letter  of 
James,  "my  lord  Churchill  would  declare  with  the  army  for  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  the  fleet  doing  the  same,  they  would  have  recalled  me,"  The 
queen,  three  weeks  after  the  dismissal  of  the  earl,  wrote  to  her  sister  that 
"  it  is  very  unfit  lady  Marlborough  should  stay  with  you,  since  that  gives 
her  husband  so  just  a  pretence  of  being  where  he  ought  not."  Anne 
refused  to  be  separated  from  her  beloved  Mrs.  Freeman ;  and  Mrs.  Freeman 
being  commanded  to  leave  the  palace,  Mrs.  Morley  left  with  her.  Anne 
chose  her  abode  at  Sion  House. 

The  Parliament  was  adjourned  on  the  20th  of  February,  having  met  on 
the  2nd  of  the  previous  October.  It  was  a  session  of  great  debate ;  but 
more  remarkable  for  the  discussion  of  important  measures,  than  for  their 
final  enactment  The  king  set  out  for  Holland  on  the  5th  of  March. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  session  he  had  told  the  Parliament  that  an  army 
of  sixty-five  thousand  men  would  be  required,  and  the  Houses  voted  that 
number.  The  distribution  of  the  land  force  gave  about  eleven  thousand 
men  for  England,  thirteen  thousand  for  Ireland,  two  thousand  for  Scot- 
land, and  thirty-eight  thousand  to  serve  beyond  sea.  The  navy  had  been 
brought  into  a  greater  state  of  efficiency  than  at  any  previous  period  since 
the  Revolution. 

James  had  at  last  induced  the  king  of  France  to  hazard  the  chance  of  a 
landing  in  England.  Louvois,  the  minister  who  had  constantly  opposed 
that  dangerous  project,  was  dead.  James  announced  that  the  Most 
Christian  King  had  now  "  lent  us  so  many  troops  as  may  be  abundantly 
sufficient  to  untie  the  hands  of  our  subjects,  and  make  it  safe  for  them  to 
return  to  their  duty  and  repair  to  our  standard."  James's  Declaration, 
which  breathed  out  vengeance  against  nobles  and  prelates  who  were  pro- 
scribed by  name,  and  threatened  whole  classes  with  punishment  as  guilty 
rebels,  was  not  suppressed  by  the  queen  and  her  Council,  but  reprinted, 
and  widely  circulated  with  appropriate  comment.  This  insane  document 
had  the  effect  of  disgusting  into  something  like  a  sense  of  honour  and  duty 
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those  English  officers  who  had  been  tampered  with  by  Junes — amongst 
whom  was  admiral  Russell. 

James  joined  his  camp  at  La  Hogne  on  the  24th  of  April.  On  the  15th 
of  May,  the  English  fleet  was  at  St.  Helen's.  It  had  been  joined  by  the 
Dutch  fleet,  the  whole  force  amounting  to  ninety  sail  of  the  line.  Russell 
was  in  command  on  board  the  Britannia.  A  despatch  arrived  from 
Nottingham,  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  Russell  was  commanded  to 
read  to  the  commanders  of  the  fleet.  Nottingham  alluded,  in  the 
queen' 8  name,  to  a  report  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet  were  not 
hearty  in  their  service.  Her  majesty,  however,  expressed  her  entire  con- 
fidence in  their  fidelity  and  zeal,  and  her  resolution  not  to  displace  any 
one.  Then,  with  one  accord,  an  address  full  of  devotion  to  the  queen  was 
signed — Russell  probably  not  signing,  as  being  too  exalted  for  suspicion  to 
attach  to  him.  There  was  no  time  for  the  enthusiasm  of  that  hour  to 
cool.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  French  fleet,  under  Tourville,  was 
seen  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire.  On  the  17th,  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets  were  at  sea  off  La  Hogue,  the  French  transports  were  receiving 
troops.  Tourville  was  to  convoy  this  fleet  of  the  invaders.  He  had  with 
him  only  his  own  squadron.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  two  fleets 
came  in  sight  of  each  other.  Tourville  immediately  bore  down  upon  an 
armament  more  than  double  his  number.  The  wind  was  favourable  to 
him,  and  only  half  of  the  ships  of  the  allies  could  come  into  action.  The 
defection  upon  which  he  relied  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  battle  lasted 
five  hours,  when  the  wind  changed,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  allies  was 
brought  together.  The  victory  was  complete,  the  French  flying  in  every 
direction  to  their  own  shores.  Tourville's  ship,  the  Royal  Sun,  the  finest 
vessel  of  that  day,  got  to  Cherbourg,  with  two  other  three-deckers. 
Admiral  Delaval  attacked  them  with  his  fire-ships  and  his  boats1  crews, 
and  the  pride  of  the  French  navy  and  the  two  other  vessels  were  burned 
to  the  water's  edge.  Tourville,  during  the  chase,  had  shifted  his  flag  to 
the  Ambitious,  and  with  twelve  other  large  ships  had  got  into  the  bay  of 
La  Hogue.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  admiral  Rooke  led  a  flotilla  of  two 
hundred  boats  and  numerous  fire-ships  into  the  bay.  The  boats'  crews  of 
Tourville  fled  in  confusion.  The  crews  of  the  French  ships  abandoning 
them,  the  English  sailors  boarded,  and  set  them  on  fire.  At  eight  the 
next  morning  again  came  Rooke*  into  the  bay  with  his  terrible  flotilla. 
The  remaining  vessels  were  in  like  manner  burned,  after  their  guns  had 
been  turned  against  the  French  batteries.  James  was  looking  on  from  the 
shore.  In  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  the  royal  palace  of 
Greenwich  was  converted  into  an  asylum  for  disabled  mariners. 

When  the  news  of  La  Hogue  reached  the  great  supporter  of  James,  the 
French  army  was  besieging  Namur.  The.  army  of  the  allies,  under  the 
command  of  William,  was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  French 
general,  Luxemburg,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  prevented  any  near 
advance  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  Louis  himself  conducted  the  siege, 
which,  according  to  Saint-Simon,  would  never  have  been  successful  without 
his  presence.  The  besiegers  were  in  extremity  for  want  of  provisions. 
The  Sainbre  had  overflowed  its  banks ;  and  this  difficulty  was  added  to 
those  created  by  Cohorn,  the  engineer  of  the  States-General,  who  was  in 
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the  citadeL  Unfortunately  Cohorn  was  wounded.  Tne  governor  of  Namur 
and  the  garrison  lost  heart,  and  the  town  was  first  surrendered,  and  after- 
wards the  citadeL  Daring  the  siege  of  Namur  the  army  of  William  had 
often  a  distinct  view  of  the  operations  of  the  French  army,  but  the  low 
grounds  on  each  side  of  the  river  were  so  flooded  by  incessant  rains,  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  cross,  so  as  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  opposite 
aide.  After  the  fall  of  Namur,  Louis  returned  to  Paris.  William  remained 
to  watch  Luxemburg  and  to  fight  if  opportunity  offered.  Three  prisoners 
— Grandval,  Dumont,  and  Leefdale — were  brought  to  the  allied  camp  at 
Genappe,  accused  of  a  design  to  assassinate  William.  A  court-martial  of 
general  officers  commenced  sitting  on  the  23rd  of  July,  but  the  proceed- 
ings were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  sudden  determination  of  William  to  attack 
Luxemburg.  The  French  army  was  encamped  between  Knghfon  and 
Steinkirk,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  HaL  The  head-quarters  of 
William's  army  were  at  Lambecque.  Luxemburg  had  a  spy  in  the  allied 
camp.  The  correspondence  was  accidentally  discovered,  and  William 
forced  the  traitor  to  write  a  letter  of  false  intelligence  to  the  French 
commander.  Under  cover  of  this,  the  whole  force  of  the  allies  w^r^hfld 
towards  Steinkirk  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  August.  Luxem- 
burg was  incredulous  of  the  news  which  his  scouts  brought  him,  for  he 
relied  upon  the  informant  in  whom  he  thoroughly  trusted.  When  he  at 
last  roused  himself,  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  in  his  favour.  y  The 
march  had  been  tedious,  for  there  were  defiles  to  pass,  and  the  country 
was  enclosed.  The  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  led  the  vanguard,  and  drove  the 
advanced  brigade  of  the  French  from  hedge  to  hedge.  But  Luxemburg, 
with  the  rapidity  of  genius,  had  soon  the  main  body  of  his  army  in  order 
of  battle.  The  allied  cavalry  could  not  act,  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  the  main,  body  of  the  infantry  was  still  at  some  A\tf*i\wtn 
Five  Tfagliah  regiments  were  cut  to  pieces.  Mackay,  their  brave  leader, 
fell  in  the  desperate  conflict  The  English  life-guards  were  only  sayef}  by 
Auverquerque's  timely  relief,  William  made  every  effort  to  bring  up  his 
men,  but  Luxemburg  was  now  reinforced  by  Boufflers,  who  heard  the 
firing  and  advanced  from  his  neighbouring  quarters.  On  each  side  there 
were  about  seven  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  The  allies  marched  from 
the  field  of  battle  in  good  order.  Three  months  after,  the  disaster  of 
Steinkirk  was  commented  upon  very  severely  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  anger  of  the  House  centred  upon  count  Solmes,  who  was  chief 
in  command  of  the  English,  and  who  looked  on  whilst  they  were 
slaughtered.  .    t 

The  court-martial  on  Grandval  was  re-opened  in  a  week  after  the  battle. 
The  duty  of  the  court  was  not  very  embarrassing,  for  the  prisoner  had 
made  a  circumstantial  confession.  He  declared  that  the  late  French 
minister,  Louvois,  had  in  1691  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Dumont 
to  murder  William ;  that  upon  the  death  of  Louvois  the  design  dropped ; 
but  that  Barbesieux,  the  son  of  Louvois,  who  succeeded  him  as  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  French  king,  had  revived  the  project,  and  had  arranged 
with  him,  Dumont,  and  Leefdale  to  shoot  William,  when  he  exposed 
himself  during  the  campaign.  The  most  material  averment  of  the  prisoner 
was,  that  he  had  seen  James  at  St  Germains,  his  queen  being  present, 
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and  that  James  said,  "  Parker  has  given  me  an  account  of  the  business  r 
if  yon  and  the  other  officers  do  me  this  service,  you  shall  never  want." 
Grandval  was  executed  in  the  camp  at  Hal,  according  to  his  sentence. 
The  Icing  returned  to  England  on  the  18th  of  October.  The  outward  sign* 
of  a  cordial  welcome  awaited  him.  But  there  were  many  symptoms  of 
political  and  social  distempers,  which  made  sober  men  uneasy.  William 
opened  the  Parliament  on  the  4th  of  November.  In  this  Session  an* 
Act  was  passed,  which  was  the  commencement  of  the  National  Debt  of 
England.  A  million  of  money,  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the* 
war,  was  to  be  voluntarily  advanced  on  the  credit  of  the  special  provision 
of  the  new  duties  of  excise,  which  were  to  be  set  apart  as  they  were  paid 
into  the  Exchequer.  The  ten  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  speedily  sub- 
scribed ;  for  the  industry  of  the  people  had  created  capital  which  was  seeking 
employment,  although  they  had  been  far  more  heavily  taxed  during  four 
years  than  at  any  previous  period.  In  this  Statute  the  government  did 
not  contemplate  a  permanent  loan.  In  the  next  year,  when  the  Bank  of 
England  was  established  upon  the  condition  of  lending  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  government,  of  which  the  principal  could  not  be  demanded  by  the 
lenders,  though  the  borrowers  had  the  privilege  of  paying  it  off,  a  per- 
manent debt  was  begun  to  be  contracted.  The  country  was  steadily  growing' 
more  prosperous,  as  the  National  Debt  went  on  increasing.  There  can  be- 
no  doubt  that  the  means  first  created  by  the  Act  of  1693  for  the  investment 
of  superfluous  capital,  have  largely  contributed  to  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  national  resources. 

'  The  licenser  of  the  Stuarts,  sir  Roger  Lestrange,  was  ejected  from  his- 
office  at  the  Revolution.  The  last  of  his  successors,  Edmund  Bohun,  was 
dismissed  for  having  licensed  a  pamphlet  which  rested  the  rights  of 
William  and  Mary  upon  a  principle  that  would  confer  upon  them  absolute 
power.  With  the  removal  of  this  licenser,  the  system  of  licensing  came- 
to  an  end.    The  Act  for  regulating  printing  expired. 

There  were  two  attempts  made  in  this  Session  to  produce  what  may  be* 
called  a  Reform  in  Parliament.  It  was  unwisely  proposed  to  exclude  all 
persons  who  should  in  future  hold  office  under  the  Grown.  The  Lord* 
rejected  this  measure  by  a  very  small  majority.  A  Bill  providing  that 
the  existing  Parliament  should  end  on  the  1st  of  January,  1694,  and  that 
no  Parliament  should  in  future  sit  more  than  three  years,  was  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Shrewsbury,  who  represented  the  Whigs.  It 
passed  both  Houses.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Session,  the  king  put  his* 
veto  on  the  measure.  The  Bill  for  triennial  parliaments  was  passed  in- 
the  next  year,  without  opposition  from  the  Crown. 

Slightly  connected  with  the  political  transactions  of  the  beginning  of 
1693  was  a  tragical  event  that  occasioned  great  public  scandal.  This  was 
the  murder  of  an  actor,  William  Hountfort,  by  lord  Mohun,  a  dissolute 
young  nobleman,  not  eighteen  years  old.  The  Grand  Jury  found  a  true 
bill  against  Mohun,  and  his  accomplice  Hill,  for  the  murder.  Hill  escaped. 
Tire  judges  had  declared  Mohun  guilty,  but  the  peers  acquitted  him  by  a* 
majority  of  fifty-five.  The  people  cried  out  that  when  blood  was  shed  by 
flttt^reat  there  was  no  justice  for  tho  poor. 
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In  March  William  left  London  for  the  Hague.  At  the  beginning  of 
Jane  king  Louis  was  with  the  army  of  Boomers,  who  had  taken  np  a 
position  at  Gembloux.  Another  army,  commanded  by  Luxemburg,  was 
only  half  a  league  distant  from  that  of  Bouffiers.  William  entrenched 
himself  near  Louvain  so  as  to  prevent  an  advance  of  the  French  upon 
Liege  or  upon  Brussels.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  French  armies  the 
king  announced  his  determination,  on  the  8th  of  June,  to  return  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  to  send  part  of  the  great  force  into  Germany  under  Bouffiers. 
Luxemburg  was  thus  left  in  the  sole  command  of  the  French  army, 
which  was  still  superior  to  that  of  William.  This  ablest  of  the  generals 
of  Louis  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  contrived  to  make  William  separate  his 
forces,  and  then  suddenly  advanced  upon  him  with  a  greatly  superior 
army.  William  would  not  retreat  All  that  could  be  done,  was  to 
strengthen  his  position.  In  one  night  of  incessant  labour  entrenchments 
were  thrown  up ;  redoubts  were  constructed ;  the  hedges  and  mud  walls  of 
the  two  villages  which  the  Allies  occupied  were  converted  into  barricades. 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  July,  the  sun  had  scarcely  risen  when  the 
batteries  of  the  allied  army  opened  upon  the  enemy.  The  French  artillery 
could  not  be  brought  up  till  an  hour  afterwards.  The  Allies  occupied  the 
heights,  and  the  two  villages  of  Neerwinden  and  of  Bas-Landen,  one  on 
the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left.  A  long  entrenchment,  on  the  high 
ground,  connected  one  village  with  the  other.  The  great  struggle  was  for 
the  possession  of  these  villages,  especially  of  Neerwinden.  The  French 
infantry  attacked  with  the  impetuosity  of  their  nation,  and  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  English  characteristic  obstinacy. .  During  four  hours  this 
struggle  was  carried  on.  Twice  had  the  French  infantry  been  repulsed, 
and  thrice  the  French  cavalry.  A  third  time  it  was  resolved  to  attack 
Neerwinden,  but  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  as  should  carry  the 
victory,  if  victory  were  to  be  won.  The  household  troops  of  Louis, 
Jieaded  by  the  prince  of  Conti,  attacked  with  irresistible  fury.  The  allies 
began  to  retreat  as  the  French  gained  possession  of  Neerwinden.  Sud- 
denly William  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  the  famous  house- 
hold troops  of  France  gave  way  before  him.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The 
entrenchments  of  the  main  line  could  not  be  adequately  defended,  whilst 
the  brunt  of  the  conflict  had  to  be  borne  in  the  two  villages  on  the  extreme 
right  and  left  The  line  was  broken  ;  a  retreat  was  necessary  ;  but  it  was 
not  a  disorderly  retreat  William  fought  to  the.  last  The  exhausted 
victors  remained  upon  the  ground  they  had  wan.  There  had  been  twelve 
hours  of  fighting.  Twenty  thousand  of  both  armies  fell  in  that  terrible 
battle-field,  which  the  French  call  Neerwinden  and  the  English  call 
London.  The  victory  of  Luxemburg  had  no  direct  results.  The  retreat 
of  William  involved  no  greater  disaster.  In  three  weeks  he  had  gathered 
all  his  forces  around  him  at  Brussels.  The  only  successful  result  of  the 
campaign  in  which  Louis  took  the  field  with  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
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men,  to  sweep  the  allies  from  the  Netherlands,  was  the  taking  of  Charleroy, 
to  which  siege  William  offered  no  opposition.  The  operation  of  the  Allies 
were  unsuccessful  in  every  quarter.  The  French  army  which  had  been 
detached  from  Gembloux  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  enabled  another  French 
force  to  take  Heidelberg,  and  repeat  the  ravages  which  had  previously 
disgraced  their  arms  in  the  Palatinate.  Catalonia  was  invaded,  and  the 
fortress  of  Rosas  was  taken  by  the  French.  The  duke  of  Savoy  sustained 
a  memorable  defeat  at  Maraiglia.  Worst  of  all,  through  the  mismanage- 
ment of  naval  affairs,  the  rich  Smyrna  fleet  of  English  and  Dutch  mer- 
chantmen, which  was  to  be  convoyed  by  English  and  Dutch  men-of-war, 
was  intercepted  by  Tourville,  and  captured,  destroyed,  or  scattered.  The 
loss  to  the  mercantile  interest  of  England  and  Holland  was  enormous.  It 
was  a  time  of  great  excitement  Pamphlets  inculcating  a  general  insur- 
rection against  the  government  were  scattered  abroad  from  secret  presses. 
A  man  accused  of  printing  these  tracts  Was  indicted  for  high  treason,  was 
convicted,  and  was  executed. 

The  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  7th  of  November.  A  great  change 
in  the  administrative  system  of  England  was  about  to  take  place.  The 
heads  of  departments  were  in  future  to  be  united  by  some  common  consent 
upon  political  principles.  William  was  about  to  change  some  of  his 
ministers ;  at  the  same  time  to  select  new  advisers  from  those  who  would 
submit  their  own  wills  to  a  general  agreement  The  king  determined  to 
rely  more  than  he  had'done  upon  the  party  which  had  mainly  accomplished 
the  Revolution.  He  did  not  desire  to  compose  his  administration  exclu- 
sively of  Whigs,  but  that  there  should  be  such  a  preponderance  of  those 
who  held  Whig  principles,  that  the  Tory  party,  so  closely  bordering  upon 
the  Jacobite  party,  should  be  neutralised  in  what  we  may  now  call  a 
Cabinet  The  functions  of  the  Privy  Council  had  become  merged  in  the 
Cabinet  Council.  The  earl  of  Sunderland  had  become  a  confidential 
adviser  of  king  William.  He  had  been  excluded  from  the  Act  of  Grace 
as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  James.  But  he  had  contrived  to  make 
himself  a  necessity  for  the  new  government  His  long  experience  made 
him  master  of  all  the  complications  of  political  action,  and  it  was  at  his 
instance  that  the  king  resolved  to  rely  more  exclusively  upon  the  Whigs. 
In  the  previous  Session  Somen  had  been  made  keeper  of  the  Great  SeaL 
He  was  the  leader  of  his  party,  as  much  by  his  moderation  as  by  his 
eloquence  and  learning.  Russell  had  been  removed  from  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  consequence  of  fierce  differences*  between  him  and  Nottingham, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  now  restored,  Nottingham  having  relin- 
quished his  office,  which  was  again  offered  to  Shrewsbury,  in  spite  of  his 
former  betrayal  of  his  trust  For  several  months  Shrewsbury  refused  the 
seals.  When  he  at  last  yielded,  a  dukedom  was  the  reward  of  his  com- 
pliance. Thomas  Wharton  and  Charles  Montague  were  also  in  William's 
new  ministoy.  Montague's  parliamentary  eloquence  was  almost  unrivalled, 
but  his  financial  abilities  were  even,  more  necessary  to  a  government  con- 
ducting a  most  expensive  war.  The  king  and  his  new  ministers  did  not 
shrink  from  demanding  from  the  Parliament  a  larger  supply  than  ever, 
but  how  to  raise  the  large  sums  necessary  to  mmiifami  the  land  and  sea 
f»™«8  was  a  matter  of  anxious  discussion.    A  land-tax,  a  poll-tax,  stamp 
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duties,  a  tax  on  hackney-coaches,  and  a  lottery,  were  the  expedients.  But 
money  was  still  wanting.  The  necessity  gave  birth  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  subscribers  for  the  advance  of  a  loan  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  to  be  constituted  a  corporate  body  "  by  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England."  The  subscription 
list  was  filled  in  ten  days.  William  Faterson,  a  Scotchman,  had  in  1691 
submitted  proposals  to  the  government  somewhat  similar  to  the  plan  which 
was  afterwards  carried  out  His  scheme  had  then  been  met  by  every  sort 
of  objection.  But  now  the  trading  community  had  been  sufficiently  pre- 
pared for  a  right  appreciation  of  the  project  by  the  energy  of  Montague. 

The  king  prorogued  the  Parliament  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  again  set 
out  for  the  Continent  at  the  beginning  of  May.  The  campaign  was  in  no 
degree  remarkable  for  its  gains  or  its  losses.  The  naval  plan  of  warfare 
had  been  vigorously  conceived  in  the  cabinet  of  William,  but  it  was 
defeated  by  treachery.  A  great  French  fleet  under  Tourville  had  sailed 
from  Brest  to  the  Mediterranean.  A  portion  of  the  allied  fleet  of  English 
and  Dutch  under  Russell  was  to  look  after  Tourville,  and  another  portion 
under  Berkeley  was  to  form  a  secret  expedition  to  Brest,  which  it  was 
supposed  was  left  without  adequate  defence.  Troops  commanded  by 
Talmash  were  taken  on  board  Berkeley's  squadron.  Eight  English  vessels 
entered  Camaret  bay ;  and  were  received  with  the  fire  of  many  batteries. 
Talmash  attempted  to  land  his  soldiers  from  boats ;  when  strong  bodies  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  appeared  on  the  beach,  and  drove  them  back  in  con- 
fusion. The  cannon  of  the  fortifications  that  had  been  constructed  by 
Yauban  in  a  few  weeks,  swept  away  more  than  a  thousand  brave  English. 
Talmash  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  The  discomfiture  was  caused  by 
the  purpose  of  the  expedition  having  been  betrayed  to  James  by  Godolphin, 
and  also  by  a  letter  from  Marlborough. 

William  returned  from  the  Continent  on  the  9th  of  November,  and 
opened  Parliament  on  the  12th.  The  Commons  adjourned  for  a  week. 
When  they  met  for  business,  they  applied  themselves  in  earnest  to  vote 
the  Supplies,  and  to  discuss  the  famous  Triennial  Bill,  which  was  now 
passed  by  both  Houses,  without  much  opposition,  and  approved  by  the 
king. 

■an •   gyi 

"  The  small-pox  raged  this  winter  about  London,"  writes  Burnet.  The 
small-pox  was  considered  as  terrible  a  visitation  as  the  plague.  When, 
therefore,  queen  Mary  was  attacked  by  this  fatal  disease,  the  king  was  in 
despair.  Mary's  fortitude  and  resignation  were  above  all  praise.  "She 
thanked  God  she  had  always  carried  this  in  her  mind,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  left  to  the  last  hour."  Queen  Mary  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age.  All  parties  agreed  in  acknowledging  the 
beauties  of  her  character.  Her  tastes  were  simple  and  unostentatious ; 
her  morals  of  unblemished  purity-;  her  charity  was  universal.  Her  deep 
attachment  to  her  husband  was  founded  upon  her  admiration  of  his  high 
qualities.  William's  grief  for  her  loss  "was  greater,"  says  Burnet,  "  than 
those  who  knew  him  best  thought  his  temper  was  capable  of ;  he  went 
beyond  all  bounds  in  it."  The  paltriness  of  James's  character  was  mani- 
fested upon  his  daughter's  decease  by  a  request  that  the  French  court 
should  not  wear  mourning. 
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The  Houses  of  Parliament  went  on  as  usual  with  their  labours.  The 
proposed  renewal  of  the  Licensing  Act  was  rejected  without  a  division  in 
the  Commons,  although  the  press  had  been  more  than  commonly  hold, 
even  seditious.  The  proceedings  of  this  Session  disclosed  a  frightful 
amount  of  corruption.  Guy,  a  member  of  Parliament  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  receiving  a  bribe,  in  connection 
with  some  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  a  colonel  of  a  regiment,  who  had 
appropriated  the  money  for  which  he  ought  to  have  paid  the  quarters  of 
his  troops.  Trevor,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  proved 
to  .have  received  a  bribe  of  a  thousand  guineas  from  the  Corporation  of 
London,  for  assisting  in  passing  an  Act  in  their  favour.  He  was  expelled 
the  House.  The  East  India  Company  had  spent  a  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  pounds  in  secret  service  money,  as  an  examination  of  their  books 
had  proved  to  a  parliamentary  committee.  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Company,  was  member  for  Colchester.  In  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment he  refused  to  answer  inquiries.  The  Commons  then  passed  a  bill 
compelling  him  to  answer,  under  enormous  penalties.  Upon  the  bill  going 
to  the  Upper  House,  the  duke  of  Leeds  spoke  strongly  against  it,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  protested  that  he  was  perfectly  disinterested 
in  the  matter.  The  inquiries  went  on,  implicating  others ;  and  the  duke 
himself  was  finally  impeached  for  having  received  a  bribe  of  five  thousand 
five  hundred  guineas  from  the  Company,  to  procure  their  charter  of  con- 
firmation. He  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
acknowledged  his  delinquency ;  but  the  Parliament  was  prorogued ;  and 
the  impeachment  fell  to  the  ground.  The  king's  personal  friend,  Portland, 
was  found  to  have  been  proof  against  these  temptations,  having  refused  a 
lpibe  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

After  the  death  of  the  queen,  the  king  had  expressed  his  belief  that  he 
tras  no  longer  fit  for  military  command.  But  he  had  gradually  recovered 
his  serenity,  and  was  no  doubt  glad  to  get  away  from  the  tainted  atmo- 
sphere of  parliamentary  corruption  to  the  bracing  air  of  a  campaign.  He 
was  first  reconciled  to  the  princess  Anne,  and  then  departed  for  the 
Continent  The  energy  and  perseverance  of  William  were  at  length  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  The  general  before  whom  he  retreated  at  Landen 
was  no  more,  and  a  greater  advantage  than  the  death  of  Luxemburg1  was 
^he  appointment  as  his  successor  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  but  a  feeble 
general,  Yilleroy.  The  opening  of  the  campaign,  says  St.  Simon,  was  a 
beautiful  game  of  chess ;  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  earl  of  Athlone  moving  in  detached  bodies ;  and  Yilleroy,  Bounlera, 
Harcourt,  and  Montal  regulating  their  own  movements  by  those  of  their 
enemy  which  they  saw,  or  by  those  which  they  expected.  William,  "who 
had  well  taken  all  his  measures  to  cover  his  main,  design,"  suddenly  turned 
his  course  towards  Namur.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Brandenburg 
army,  arrived  at  the  same  point  That  strongest  fort  of  Europe  was  in- 
vested by  this  united  force  at  the  beginning  of  July.  Yauban  had  ma- 
terially strengthened  the  fortifications  since  it  had  been  taken  by-  the 
Trench.  There  were  fifteen  thousand  men  within  the  walls,  under  the 
command  of  Bonffiers.  Yilleroy  expected  to  destroy  that  part  of  the 
1  army  under  Yaudemont  which  remained  in  Flanders,  and  then  to 
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jrelieve  Namur.    Vaudemont,  by  consummate  prudence,  effected  a  retreat 
to  Qhent     Villeroy  took  two  small  fortresses,  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse, 
-sending  their  garrisons  into  France  in  violation  of  a  convention  for  ex- 
change of  prisoners.     He  bombarded  Brussels,  effecting  a  tremendous 
destruction  of  private  property,  and  then  marched  with  eighty  thousand 
men  to  attack  the  besieging  army  at  Namur.    Vaudemont  had  joined  his 
.force  to  that  already  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre.    Meanwhile 
the  siege  had  proceeded  with  a  vigour  almost  unparalleled.    Portland 
writes  :  "  The  English  have  greatly  signalised  themselves  in  this  siege,  by 
their  share  in  the  vigorous  actions  which  have  occurred,  in  which  they 
.have  been  too  much  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  king  himself.    .    ,    . 
The  fatigue  he  has  suffered  is  incredible,  as  well  as  the  care  and  trouble 
Jie  has  undergone,  and  is  able  to  support."    The  engineer  Cohoro  was  oc- 
•cupied  in  devising  the  most  scientific  means  of  attack  upon  the  works 
which  he  had  constructed.      The  two  armies,  that  of  William  and  of 
VUleroy,  stood  for  three  days  in  presence  of  each  other,  whilst  the  siege 
-was  proceeding  under  an  incessant  bombardment     On  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust the  French  army  retired.    Portland  then  summoned  Boufflers  to 
surrender,  but  the  French  general  still  held  out,  and  the  storm  of  the 
citadel  commenced.    The  assault  was  undertaken  by  the  Bavarians,  the 
Dutch,  the  Brandenburgers,  and  the  English.    The  Dutch  and  the  Bran* 
-denburgera  accomplished  their  duty  with  little  difficulty.    The  Bavarians 
ound  the  English  suffered  severe  loss.    Two  thousand  men  were  sacrificed 
in  this  terrible  assault     Boufflers  demanded  a  truce  to  bury  the  dead. 
He  also  intimated  a  desire  to  capitulate,  but  asked  for  a  delay  of  ten  days, 
when  he  would  yield  if  not  relieved.    The  request  was  refused ;  another 
ustonn  was  threatened  ;  but  on  the  twentieth  he  agreed  to  surrender  with 
.the  honours  of  war.    On  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  the  French  garrison, 
now  reduced  to  five  thousand  men,  marched  out     But  the  brave  marshal 
was  detained  a  prisoner,  till  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  should 
be  restored.    Louis  sent  full  powers  to  Boufflers  to  comply ;  and  he  was 
.released  after  ten  days'  detention. 

The  return  of  William  to  England  was  hailed  with  popular  enthusiasm. 
Jn  a  week  he  set  forth  upon  a  tour  to  incline  those  who  had  to  choose  re- 
presentatives to  send  men  well  affected  to  the  principles  of  liberty  which 
•.had  placed  him  upon  the  throne.    A  Proclamation  had  been  issued  for  a  new 
Parliament    The  elections  generally  were  favourable  to  the  government 

The  years  from  1692  to  1699  are  known  as  "the  seven  barren  years." 

.In  Scotland  there  was  a  dearth  approaching  to  famine.    Legislation  might 

ihave  had  something  to  do  with  the  high  prices.    The  necessity  for  feeding 

the  armies  abroad  must  have  had  a  material  influence  on  the  market    But 

looking  at  the  depreciated  state  of  the  coinage  in  1696,  it  is  difficult  to 

.  say  how  far  the  high  price  of  grain  was  the  natural  result  of  these  causes, 

The  defective  state  of  the  coinage  was  now  to  be  effectually  redressed.    The 

•evil  had  become  insupportable.    The  old  money,  of  the  various  coinages  of 

.Elizabeth,  of  James  I.,  and  of  Charles  I.,  had  been  gradually  clipped,  so 

that  at  last  the  current  silver  coin  had  been  diminished  in  weight  nearly 

one-half.    Of  this  clipped  money  four  millions  were  considered  to  be  in 

•circulation ;  whilst  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  undipped 
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coin  were  hoarded,  or  only  appeared  occasionally  in  remote  placet.  As 
fast  aa  new  stiver  coins  were  issued  from  the  Hint  they  disappeared.  A 
writer  of  the  period  says,  "  Guineas  on  ■  andden  rose  to  thirty  shillings 
per  piece ;  all  currency  of  other  money  was  stopped ;  hardly  any  had 
wherewith  to  pay  ;  public  scenritiea  aank  to  about  a  moiety  of  their  original 
value,  and  buyers  hard  to  be  found  eren  at  these  prices ;  no  man  knew 
what  he  waa  worth  ;  the  course  of  trade  and  correspondency  almost  univer- 
sally stopped  ;  the  poorer  sort  of  people  plunged  into  inexpressible  distress, 
nnd,  aa  it  were,  left  perishing,  whilat  even  the  richer  had  hardly  where- 
with to  go  to  market  for  obtaining  tha  common  conveniences  of  life."* 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament  on  the  22nd  of  November  the 
king  referred  to  "the  ill  state  of  the  coin;  the  redress  of  which  may 
perhaps  prove  a  furthur  charge  te  the  nation."  When  the  House  of  Com- 
mons came  to  debate  this  important  question,  the  resolutions  proposed  by 
Montague,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  wen  finally  agreed  to.  A  now 
coinage  of  intrinsic  value  was  to  be  issued  ;  the  loss  of  the  clipped  money 
was  to  be  boms  by  the  public,  for  which  a  special  fond  waa  to  be  provided 
by  a  house-tax  and  a  window-tax.  Tip  to  the  4th  of  Hay  the  clipped 
money  would  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  old  money  had  then 
mostly  disappeared.  Newton  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  by 
vast  exertions,  connected  with  the  establishment  of  provincial  mints,  gra 
dually  sent  forth  a  supply  of  circulating  medium  equal  to  the  demand.  In 
the  interval  the  difficulty  waa  in  some  measure  relieved  by  the  issae  of 
exchequer-bills. 

In  this  Session  the  Bill  "for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  Treason  and 
Misprision  of  Treason  "  became  law.     One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
clauses  of  this  Statute  was  that  prisoner!  should  be  admitted  to  make  their 
defense  by  counsel.     Very  soon  alter  the  meeting  of  Parliament  the  Com- 
mons came  to  a  resolution  to  mark  their  dislike  of  a  token  of  lavish  favour 
which  William  had  shown  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  in  conferring  on  him  a 
part  of  the  hereditary  domain  of  the  Crown.     The  king  answered  the 
Commons  who  went  up  with  an  Address  on  the  subject,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
have  a  kindness  for  my  lord  Portland,  which  he  has  deserved  of  me  by 
loving  and  faithful  services  ;  but  I  should  not  have  given  him  these  lands, 
if  I  had  imagined  the  House  of  Commons  could  have  been  concerned.     I 
will  therefore  recall  the  grant,  and  find  some  other  way  of  showing  my 
favour  to  him.'* 
On  the  24th  of  February,  the  king  went  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  told 
Commons,  that  he  had  received  information  of  a 
],  in  connection  with  a  sudden  invasion  of  the 
orders,  he  said,  regarding  the  fleet ;  he  had  sent 
if  the  conspirator*  were  already  in  custody,  and 
he  apprehension  of  the  rest.    The  Houses  imme- 
,  joint  Address  to  the  king  ;  carried  a  BUI  for  the 
Corpus  Act ;  and  passed  another  Bill  that  the 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  William.     It  waa  than 
"a  should  enter  into  an  Aaeoda- 

,"  p.  IDS. 
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tkm,  testifying  and  declaring  "that  his  present  majesty  king  William  is 
rightful  and  lawful  king  of  these  realms,"  and  pledging  themselves  to 
support  and  defend  his  "person  and  government  against  the  late  king 
James  and  all  his  adherents."  And  in  case  of  William's  death  to  support 
and  defend  the  succession  of  the  Crown,  according  to  the  Act  of  Succession 
made  in  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary.  A  similar  Association  was 
formed  by  the  Peers.  Some  members  of  each  House  hesitated  to  sign ; 
but  they  formed  a  small  minority ;  and  the  nation  generally  entered  withP 
unwonted  cordiality  into  a  similar  engagement.  The  project  of  the  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  concurrent  assassination  of  the  king,  which  thus 
roused  the  nation  to  rally  round  the  throne,  was  a  plot  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude.  James,  in  his  auto-biographical  Memoirs,  tells  us  that,  having 
been  informed  at  the  beginning  of  1696  that  the  affairs  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  did  not  wear  so  favourable  an  aspect  as  formerly,  his  own  friends 
proposed  that  he  should  land  in  England  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men,  when  they  were  sure  "the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  would  rise  and 
restore  him."  James  communicated  this  "to  His  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty," who  promised  the  troops,  but  thought  it  would  be  best  that  these 
ardent  Jacobites  "  should  rise  first"  The  duke  of  Berwick,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  James,  was  sent  over  to  head  them,  and  several  "gentlemen 
of  the  gnard, "  and  others,  went  to  England  "  upon  their  private  concerns," 
with  "  directions  to  join  themselves  with  any  that  should  rise  and  declare 
themselves  for  the  king."  On  the  27th  of  December  sir  George  Barclay, 
a  Scot  who  had  served  under  Dundee,  received  a  commission  from  James, 
authorising  and  expressly  commanding  "our  loving  subjects  to  rise  in 
arms  and  make  war  upon  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  usurper  of  our  throne, 
and  all  his  adherents,"  and  mdemnifying  them  "  for  what  they  shall  act 
in  pursuance  of  this  our  Royal  command."  In  Romney  Marsh  lived  one 
Robert  Hunt,  who  had  for  some  years  "been  employed  by  the  party  in  all 
their  correspondence  with  Prance."  He  deposed  that  Barclay  and  major 
Holmes  came  over  together  some  time  in  January,  and  about  the  same 
time  sixteen  or  eighteen  persons  came  over.  At  the  beginning  of  "Feb- 
ruary, "a  tall  young  gentleman  "  [the  duke  of  Berwick]  came  over  alone. 
Then  came  two  men  in  company,  Harris  and  Hare.  Harris  deposed  that 
king  James  had  sent  them  to  England,  and  told  them  to  follow  Barclay's 
orders.  These  orders  were  to  keep  close  till  there  was  an  occasion  for 
their  service,  and  they  were  pot  on  a  sort  of  establishment  at  five  shillings 
a  day.  Barclay  became  acquainted,  soon  after  his  arrival,  with  Mr.  Char- 
nock,  who  told  him  that  he  and  others  had  a  design  to  form  a  party  to  fall 
upon  the  prince  of  Orange,  bnt  that  his  majesty  would  never  permit  them 
to  put  it  in  execution.  James,  in  his  own  Memoirs,  tells  of  three  pro- 
posals of  a  similar  nature,  which  he  rejected,  "  looking  upon  the  project- 
as  impracticable."  When  Charnock  and  another,  Parkyns,  opened  their 
design  to  Barclay,  he  "  immediately  asked  them  if  it  was  possible  to  find 
so  many  good  men  as  would  be  requisite,  and  would  undertake  a  brave 
action  without  asking  of  questions."  They  were  certain  of  it  Upon 
this,  the  confidential  agent  of  king  James  produced  his  commission  for 
"acts  of  hostility  against  the  prince  of  Orange."  Barclay,  says  James, 
"proposed  to  attack  Una  prince  of  Orange  with  forty  home  on  the  road  m 
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he  went  to  or  came  from  hunting  at  Richmond ;  whereas  his  commission 
imported  no  such  thing."  The  transport  ships  of  Louis  were  to  rendez- 
vous at  Calais  on  the  25th  of  February ;  and  on  that  day  Louis  sent  a 
message  to  James  to  let  him  know  that  "he  thought  it  fit  his  majesty 
should  go  down  forthwith  to  the  sea-side,  but  not  to  let  the  men  embark 
till  he  was  sure  the  Jacobites  were  up  in  England."  In  the  Memoirs  of 
James  we  find  that  "  the  day  his  majesty  left  St  Germains,  being  the  28th 
•f  February,  he  met  at  St  Denis  a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  with 
a  letter  from  his  master  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  which  gave  an  account 
of  his  being  come  back.  ....  By  some  expressions  in  his  letter, 
it  was  plain  he  had  not  succeeded  in  it  [his  negotiation]  as  expected." 
James  saw  Berwick,  and  heard  from  him  in  "what  condition  he  had  left 
things  in  England."  The  compiler  of  his  life  says,  "He  still  hoped 
something  might  happen,  on  which  he  could  raise  a  request  to  let  the 
troops  embark  first,  and  for  that  reason  continued  his  journey  to  Calais." 
Berwick  was  perfectly  well  aware  how  Barclay  and  his  friends  had  inter* 
preted  their  commission. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  one  captain  Fisher  told  the  earl  of  Portland 
that  there  was  a  design  against  the  king's  life.  On  the  13th  he  made 
another  statement  to  the  same  effect  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  an 
unknown  person  begged  to  speak  in  private  with  Portland,  and  told  him 
that  if  the  king  went  out  to  hunt  the  next  day  he  would  be  assassinated. 
Portland  went  to  the  king,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  persuaded  him  to 
remain  at  home.  This  disconcerted  the  arrangements  of  the  conspirators, 
but  on  the  following  Saturday  they  felt  sure  of  the  king.  Parkyns  had 
provided  his  five  men  well  mounted;  Porter  and  Charnock  their  five 
each ;  Barclay  had  given  money  to  Holmes  and  Charnock  to  buy  twenty 
horseB  and  their  furniture ;  the  men  he  had  ready  under  pay,  with  a  list 
of  their  lodgings.  Between  the  15th  of  February  and  the  22nd,  another 
of  the  conspirators  named  De  la  Hue,  was  closeted  with  Portland.  On  the 
evening  of  the  21st  Pendergrass,  the  man  who  had  exhorted  Portland  to 
warn'the  king  to  stay  at  home,  was  brought  before  William  himself,  and 
wrote  down  a  list  of  the  conspirators'  names,  under  an  assurance  that  his 
evidence  should  not  be  used  against  any  of  the  criminals,  except  with  his 
own  consent  On  Saturday  morning,  the  22nd,  the  conspirators  assembled 
at  Porter's  lodgings.  They  were  in  high  glee.  Their  spies  at  the  palace 
sent  word  that  the  king  would  certainly  hunt  that  day— that  the  coaches 
had  gone  from  the  Hews  at  Charing  Cross  to  take  him  to  Kew  ferry ;  that 
the  guards  had  gone  to  Richmond.  They  were  taking  a  parting  glass  at 
the  Blue  Posts  in  Spring  Gardens,  before  starting  separately,  so  as  not  to 
attract  attention,  when  Keyes,  one  of  their  number,  came  to  say  that  the 
coaches  and  the  guards  were  come  back.  They  hurriedly  dispersed.  The 
next  day  twenty  prisoners  were  arrested.    Barclay  escaped. 

A  special  commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners.  The  first 
triad  were  Charnock,  Keyes,  and  King,  on  the  11th  of  March.  Charnock 
was  an  indefatigable  agent  of  the  Jacobites.  He  defended  himself  with 
ability,  for  the  Act  which  allowed  prisoners  counsel  was  not  to  come  Into 
operation  till  the  25th  of  March.  The  crime  of  the  accused  was  proved 
~  *  -»  doubt  by  the  evidence  of  Pendergrass,  and  of  their  more  guilty 
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accomplices.  Their  executions  followed  quickly  upon  the  verdict  of  the 
jury.  According  to  Dalrymple,  Charnock  said  "he  would  disclose  the 
names  of  all  those  who  had  employed  him  in  England,  if  his  punishment 
was  changed  from  death  into  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  king  gene- 
rously answered,  'I  desire  not  to  know  them.' "  Sir  John  Friend,  a  rich 
London  trader,  had  not  taken  part  in  the  assassination  plot,  although  he 
knew  of  it ;  but  he  had  made  large  preparations  for  assisting  in  a  foreign 
invasion.  Sir  William  Parkyns,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  active  partici- 
pator in  the  design  to  kill  the  king.  Three  other  conspirators,  Kookwood, 
Cranborne,  and  Lowick,  were  tried.  They  were  all  convicted,  and  all 
suffered  the  death  of  traitors. 

King  William  left  London  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  monetary  change, 
and  was  in  Holland  on  the  7th  of  May.    On  the  22nd  he  wrote  to  Shrews- 
bury from  the  Hague  that  the  troops  "  in  Flanders  are  so  much  in  want 
of  money,  that  they  can  scarcely  move ;  and  if  the  treasury  do  not  find 
prompt  means  to  furnish  supplies,  I  know  not  how  I  can  possibly  act" 
The  Lords  Justices,  who  had  the  charge  of  affairs  in  William's  absence, 
were  to  a  great  extent  helpless.    An  Act  had  been  passed  in  the  previous 
Session  for  establishing  a  national  Land  Bank — a  bank  which  was  to  lend 
money  on  mortgages,  and  to  lend  also  to  the  State.    The  scheme  utterly 
broke  down ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  re-coinage,  the  Bank  of  England  could  not  pay  its  notes  in 
specie.     There  was  one  universal  panic  throughout  the  land.     Public 
clamour  was  loud  in  its  demand  "that  clipped  money  should  be  current 
again ;  that  the  standard  should  be  advanced,  and  the  price  of  guineas 
improved."    The  very  hope  of  this  locked  up  all  the  gold  and  good 
money.     It  has  been  said  with  great  truth,  "  the  vessel  of  our  common- 
wealth has  never  been  so  close  to  shipwreck  as  at  this  period."  *    Of  all 
the  sufferers  in  this  crisis  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  man  placed  in  a 
more  distressing  condition  than  the  sovereign  who  was  to  fight  the  battles 
of  his  country  at  the  head  of  a  great  European  confederation.    On  the 
30th  of  July,    William  writes,    "at  present  I  see  no  resource  which 
can  prevent  the  army  from  mutiny  or  total  desertion."     On  the  81st 
Portland  was  sent  to  England  to  arrange  about,  assembling  Parliament. 
*'  Bather  than  perish  all  must  be  risked."    On  the  15th  of  August  there 
was  a  great  meeting  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  dis- 
cuss an  earnest  appeal  that  had  been  made  to  them  by  the  king's  minis- 
ters,   for  an  advance  of   two  hundred  thousand  pounds.      Shrewsbury 
wrote  to  the  king,  "  If  the  application  to  the  Bank  should  not  succeed, 
God  knows  what  can  be  done.'1    The  application  to  the  Bank  did  succeed. 
Immediate   relief  to  the  necessities  of  William,  however   small,  was 
btained.     But  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  the  campaign  with 
v  vigour.     Everywhere  there  were  signs  of  defection  from  the  alliance 
^f  which  "Willi*™  was  the  heart  and  soul.    He  came  home  at  the  begin- 
°.         £  October,  and  met  the  Parliament  on  the  20th  of  that  month.    The 
2!m  first  measure  of  the  Commons  was  to  pass  this  resolution — "That 
3hlv  would  not  alter  the  standard  of  the  gold  and  silver,  in  fineness, 
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weight,  or  denomination ;  and  that  they  will  make  good  all  parliamentary 
funds  since  his  majesty's  accession  to  the  Crown,  that  hare  been  made 
credits  for  loans  from  the  subject."  the  effect  of  this  true  statesmanship 
for  which  the  honour  is  mainly  due  to  Montague,  was  instantaneous.  The 
true  money  flowed  into  circulation.  Trade  revived.  The  financial  and 
commercial  crisis  was  past. 

In  the  deposition  of  Goodman,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  in 
the  Assassination  Plot,'  he  implicated  sir  John  Fenwick,  as  being,  in  con- 
junction with  Friend,  Parkyns,  and  others,  in  correspondence  with  James 
upon  a  projected  invasion.  Porter,  another  of  the  conspirators,  gave  his 
testimony  to  a  similar  effect.  Fenwick  attempted  to  fly  into  France,  but 
in  June  he  was  apprehended  at  New  Bomney,  in  Kent.  Being  ordered 
for  trial,  ho  offered  to  give  evidence  of  great  importance ;  and  was  visited 
in  prison  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  at  the  king's  desire.  In  a  written 
paper  he  implicated  Shrewsbury  and  Godolphin,  Marlborough  and  Rus- 
sell, as  having  been  in  communication  with  James  at  various  times. 
William  transmitted  this  paper  to  Shrewsbury,  saying,  "You  may  judge 
of  my  astonishment  at  his  effrontery  in  accusing  you.  .  .  .  You  will 
observe  the  sincerity  of  this  honest  man  who  only  accuses  those  in  my 
service,  and  not  one  of  his  own  party."  Goodman  hod  been  tampered 
with,  and  was  not  forthcoming  to  give  his  evidence  on  the  trial.  It  was 
resolved  to  proceed  against  Fenwick  by  Bill  of  Attainder,  in  which  the 
deficient  legal  evidence  could  be  supplied  by  the  previous  deposition  of 
Goodman  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  by  the  evidence  of  two  grand 
jurymen  as  to  what  he  had  Bworn  when  the  Bill  of  Indictment  was  found 
by  them.  This  proceeding  was  altogether  irregular,  although  the  crime 
of  Fenwick  was  conclusively  established.  The  most  prolonged  and  violent 
discussions  therefore  ensued,  both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  as  to  the 
passing  of  this  Bill.  Fenwick,  previous  to  the  Bill  being  moved  in  the 
Commons,  had  been  brought  to  the  bar,  and  persisted  in  refusing  to  make 
any  further  confession.  Lord  Hardwieke,  in  a  note  on  Burnet,  says,  "  The 
management  of  party  was  such,  that  sir  J.  Fenwick  was  prevented  from 
speaking  out,  lest  he  should  exasperate  the  great  men  on  both  sides,  who 
knew  he  could  tell  tales.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  was  afraid  to 
affirm  his  own  tale,  and  lost  his  life."  He  suffered  death  on  the  28th  of 
January.  "  It  is  now  well  known  that  Fenwick's  discoveries  went  not  a 
step  beyond  the  truth. "  * 

The  king  closed  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  16th  of  April,  1697, 
and  on  the  26th  embarked  for  Holland.  He  had  promoted  Somen  to  be 
Lord  Chancellor,  instead  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  had  created  him 
a  Peer.  Russell  was  created  earl  of  Orford.  Montague  obtained  the  higher 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was 
distinguished  only  by  one  considerable  event— WiDiam  rescued  Brussels 
from  a  second  bombardment. 

The  difficulty  of  concluding  a  general  pacification  was  less  on  the  part 
of  France  than  on  the  part  Of  Spain  and  Germany.  Plenipotentiaries 
were,  however,  appointed  by  the  several  powers  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a 
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treaty  with  the  ministers  of  France.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  and  othen 
on  the  part  of  England ;  Hariay,  as  the  representative  of  France ;  the  accre- 
dited agents  of  Spain,  of  the  Emperor,  of  Sweden,  and  of  other  minor  powers, 
met  twice  a  week,  with  solemn  bows  and  ceremonial  speeches,  at  Newburg 
House,  a  palace  belonging  to  William  in  the  village  of  Byswick,  between 
the  Hague  and  Delft.  At  the  end  of  June  they  had  concluded  nothing. 
The  French  and  English  armies  were  facing  each  other  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brussels.  In  each  of  the  armies  there  was  a  man  who  could 
interpret  in  a  straightforward  manner  the  wishes  of  their  respective  sove- 
reigns. Portland  sent  a  message  to  Bonfflers  desiring  half  an  hour's 
private  conversation  with  him  between  the  two  armies.  Bonfflers  obtained 
the  consent  of  his  sovereign,  and  they  met  on  the  8th  of  July  at  the 
village  of  Brucom,  a  short  distance  from  Halle ;  standing  apart  from 
their  attendants  in  an  orchard.  They  had  four  subsequent  discussions  in 
open  places,  where  walls  could  tell  no  secrets.  Portland  was  authorised 
to  say  at  the  first  interview,  that  William,  on  the  part  of  England  and  of 
the  States-General,  was  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  territorial  arrangement 
that  Louis  had  proposed,  provided  satisfaction  should  be  given  upon 
points  which  concerned  himself  personally.  At  the  sixth  and .  last  inter* 
view  they  met  in  a  small  house,  and  the  points  of  the  negotiation  were 
put  into  writing.  Louis  refused  to  compel  the  removal  of  the  Stuart 
exiles  from  France,  and  William  refused  the  demand  of  Louis  that  a 
general  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  all  the  adherents  of  James.  The 
English  king  carried  a  reciprocal  condition  that  Louis  should  not  favour 
rebellions  or  intrigues  in  England,  and  that  he  should  give  the  like 
assurance  with  regard  to  France.  The  treaty  of  Byswick  was  concluded 
between  France,  England,  the  States-General,  and  Spain,  on  the  22nd  of 
September.  An  extended  term  was  given  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  to 
accede  to  the  treaty.  During  these  negotiations,  James  had  issued  what 
ho  termed  a  solemn  protestation  against  the  proposed  peace  "with  the 
usurper  of  our  kingdoms." 

Never  was  public  joy  more  manifest  than  when  William  made  his  entry 
into  London  on  the  26th  of  November.  On  the  2nd  of  December  there 
was  a  General  Thanksgiving  for  the  Peace,  and  the  new  Cathedral  of  Saint 
Paul's  was  opened  for  divine  worship.  The  king  did  not  attend,  for  he 
was  told  that  if  he  went  to  Saint  Paul's  the  streets  would  be  so  filled  with 
spectators  that  all  the  parish  churches  would  be  forsaken.  The  Parliament 
was  opened  by  William  on  the  8rd  of  December.  The  House  of  Commons 
behaved  with  becoming  gratitude  to  the  king,  in  fixing  the  royal  revenue  at 
a  liberal  amount  for  his  life.  They  were  somewhat  precipitate,  greatly  to 
his  annoyance,  in  their  determination  to  reduce  the  army  to  ten  thousand 
horse  and  foot ;  and,  in  January,  they  limited  the  vote  for  the  maintenance 
of  troops  for  the  current  year  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
The  popular  jealousy  of  a  standing  army  burst  out  the,  instant  that  the 
army  abroad  had  done  its  work.  The  most  important  proceeding  of  this 
Session  of  Parliament  was  the  Bill  for  settling  the  long-disputed  question 
of  continuing  the  monopoly  of  the  old  East  India  Company  or  for  esta- 
blishing a  new  Company.  The  adventurers  who  desired  to  be  formed  into 
a  new  Company  had  promised  to  set  on  foot  subscriptions  for  raising  two 
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millions  sterling,  to  be  lent  for  the  public  service  upon  interest  at  eight 
per  cent  The  old  East  India  Company  had  offered  to  advance  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  at  four  per  cent.  The  necessities  of  the 
time  made  the  offer  of  the  highest  sum  most  acceptable.  The  Whigs 
carried  the  New  Company  against  the  Tories,  who  supported  the  Old 
Company.     In  four  more  years  the  rival  Companies  were  united. 

Two  months  after  the  opening  of  Parliament,  the  Commons  went  vp 
with  an  Address  to  the  king,  praying  that  he  would  issue  his  proclamation 
commanding  all  magistrates  to  put  in  execution  the  laws  against  profane- 
ness  and  immorality ;  and  they  added  a  request  that  he  would  take  measures 
"  for  suppressing  all  pernicious  books  and  pamphlets,  which  contain  in 
them  impious  doctrines  against  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  other  fundamental 
articles  of  our  faith;"  An  Act  was  then  passed  for  the  suppression  of 
Socinian  doctrines.  To  combat  profaneness  and  immorality,  the  principle 
of  Association  was  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  government.  Societies  for 
the  Reformation  of  Manners  had  for  some  time  been  in  activity.  Their 
business  was  to  lay  informations  before  the  magistrates  of  swearers, 
drunkards,  sabbath-breakers,  and  other  offenders,  and  to  appropriate  that 
portion  of  the  fines  which  were  earned,  by  common  informers,  to  purposes 
of  charity.  Two  Associations  of  greater  practical  utility  were  the  * '  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,"  and  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  both  established  about  this  period,  and 
both  nfainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  one  man,  Thomas  Bray,  a  native  of 
Shropshire.  Not  the  least  of  the  opposing  influences  to  any  reformation 
of  morals  was  the  licentiousness  of  the  Stage.  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Master  of  the  Bevels,  and  the  more  earnest  part  of  the  public  remonstrated 
in  vain.  The  morality  of  the  age  of  the  Restoration  still  tainted  the  Stage 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Court  of  William  and  Mary,  in  its  seclusion  at 
Kensington,  had  little  influence  upon  the  world  of  fashion ;  and  thus  there- 
was  no  perceptible  effect  upon  manners  in  the  decorous  example  of  the 
highest  in  the  land. 

William's  ambassador,  the  earl  of  Portland,  made  his  public  entry  into 
Paris  with  a  sumptuous  retinue  on  the  9th  of  March.  He  had  previously 
had  a  private  audience  of  Louis  at  Versailles.  The  French  were  charmed 
with  the  English  ambassador ;  it  became  the  fashion  to  see  him,  to  fete 
him,  to  attend  his  parties.  In  the  meantime  count  Tallard  had  arrived 
in  London,  to  be  introduced  to  William  in  the  humble  cabinet  at  Ken* 
eington.  The  correspondence  of  this  ambassador  with  his  master  show* 
how  narrowly  every  political  movement  in  this  country  was  watched ; 
what  anxiety  there  was  to  propitiate  the  ministers  of  the  king,  and  the- 
leaders  of  the  opposition ;  how  every  indication  of  popular  feeling  was 
observed  and  noted  down.  The  instructions  of  count  Tallard  to  king 
James  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  of  concealed  dislike  to  the  govern- 
ment of  William,  and  inculcate  the  same  watchfulness  over  every  mani- 
iestation  of  party  hostility  or  popular  discontent.  Portland  was  instructed 
to  say  for  William,  that  he  so  ardently  desired  the  preservation  of  peace 
that  he  "was  not  averse  from  listening  to  any  proposal  calculated  to 
*"Bfure  its  continuance,  even  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  king  of 
"—an  occurrence  which  he  feared,  with  the  prescience  of  a  sound 
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statesman,  might  "  again  plunge  alt  Earope  in  war."  Bouse  the  allies  oh 
all  sides  to  the  necessity  of  remaining  armed,  was  the  earnest  exhortation 
of  William  to  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland.  "  I  wish  I  could  be 
armed,  too/'  he  sighed,  "  but  I  see  little  appearance  of  it" 

There  was  a  sorereign  at  this  time  in  England,  who  had  no  voice  in  the 
Congress  of  the  Hague—no  interests  to  assert  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 
This  was  Peter  I.,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  for  whom  William  hired  Mr. 
Evelyn's  house  at  Saves  Court,  that  he  might  see  the  building  of  ships  in 
the  dockyards  at  Deptford  and  Woolwich.  After  his  day's  work  as  a 
carpenter  at  Rotherhithe,  upon  a  ship  that  was  building  for  him,  Peter 
recreated  himself  with  beer  and  brandy,  and  smoked  his  pipe  at  an  ale- 
house on  Tower  Hill.  He  was  a  very  incomprehensible  monarch  to  the 
English  people — by  no  means  like  a  ruler  who  was  to  found  a  mighty 
empire,  whose  growth  has  been  the  terror  of  Western  Europe. 

In  the  commercial  policy  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
all  industrial  operations  were  conducted  upon  the  system  of  Prevention 
and  Encouragement.  But  there  was,  probably,  no  manifestation  of  com- 
mercial jealousy  more  absurd  than  the  interference  of  England  with  the 
free  course  of  the  industry  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Scotland,  in  the  time 
of  William  III.,  could  not  advantageously  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  in 
consequence  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  could  not 
tirade  with  the  American  Plantations,  in  consequence  of  the  Navigation 
Act.  The  ancient  intercourse  with  France  was  cut  off  by  the  war  with 
Louis  XIV.  The  exchange  of  commodities  with  England  was  interrupted 
by  prohibitions  and  heavy  duties.  The  trade  with  the  English  colonies 
was  absolutely  forbidden.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  kingdom 
which  was  beginning  to  feel  the  benefits  of  peaceful  industry — a  kingdom 
containing  a  most  energetic  and  industrious  population— should  desire  to 
seek  new  fields  of  enterprise.  This  national  desire  was  manifested  in  the 
Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  in  1693,  "  for  encouraging  foreign  trade, M 
which  provides  that  merchants  may  enter  into  societies  for  carrying  on 
trade  to  any  kingdoms  or  parts  of  the  world,  not  being  at  war  with  our 
sovereign  Lord  and  Lady.  At  the  end  of  1695,  William  Paterson,  had 
been  in  London,  and  under  the  authority  of  a  Scottish  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  the  previous  June,  had  in  a  few  days  obtained  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  constituting  a  Company 
"  for  trading  from  Scotland  to  Africa,  and  the  Indies."  The  ships  of  this 
favoured  Company  were  to  be  free  from  all  dues ;  the  Company  were  to 
be  privileged  to  fit  out  vessels  of  war ;  they  were  authorised  to  make 
settlements  and  build  forts  in  any  uninhabited  places  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America;  they  might  make  alliances  with  sovereign  powers;  all  other 
Scotsmen  were  prohibited  from  trading  within  their  range,  without  licence 
from  them.  The  English  Parliament  met  in  November,  and  in  December 
the  Lords  and  Commons  went  up  with  an  Address  to  the  king,  to  repre- 
sent that  this  Scotch  Act  "was  likely  to  bring  many  great  prejudices  and 
mischiefs  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects  who  were  concerned  in  the  wealth 
or  trade  of  this  nation."  They  then  resolved  that  the  directors  of  the 
Scottish  Company  were  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  upon  the 
ground  that  under  colour  of  a  Scotch  Act  of  Parliament  these  directors 
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Bad  levied  money,  and  had  done  other  corporate  acta  in  England,  which 
could  not  be  legally  done  without  the  sanction  of  the  English  Parliament. 
The  English  jealousy  of  commercial  rivalry  once  roused,  there  could  be  no 
compromise  which  would  make  the  speculation  safe  for  the  London  capi- 
talists. They  forfeited  their  first  instalments  upon  their  shares.  The 
angry  mood  of  the  English  legislature  had  roused  the  public  spirit  in 
Scotland,  and  in  six  months  from  the  opening  of  the  subscription  books, 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  subscribed.  There  were  a 
few  large  subscriptions  from  the  nobility  and  the  higher  mercantile  classes; 
but  the  majority  of  the  subscribers  were  professional  men  and  shopkeepers. 
The  ledgers  of  the  Company  show  that  some  large  subscribers  were  guaran- 
teed by  the  directors.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  upon  the  subscriptions  was, 
however,  paid  up  within  the  year,  or  very  nearly  so.  With  this  amount 
in  hand,  somewhat  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  Company 
began  to  engage  in  magnificent  undertakings.  They  issued  bank  notes ; 
and  with  this  device,  and  with  the  general  confidence  in.  their  credit,  they 
collected  stores  and  built  warehouses.  But  their  means  were  still  found 
inadequate  to  their  ambition.,  They  attempted  to  dispose  of  stock  at 
Hamburg,  but  were  interfered  with  by  the  English  resident.  Remon- 
strances were  made  to  king  William,  but  he  afforded  no  redress  to  the 
complaints  of  his  Scottish  lieges.  It  was  more  than  difficult  for  him  to 
steer  a  just  and  prudent  course  as  the  sovereign  of  two  kingdoms  haying 
such  conflicting  interests  in  their  unnatural  separation. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1698,  three  vessels  purchased  from  the  Dutch,  and 
armed  as  ships  of  war,  sailed  from  Leith,  with  twelve  hundred  man 
on  board.  The  destination  of  the  adventurers  was  unknown  to  them. 
Paterson  was  on  board  one  of  the  vessels,  the  Saint  Andrew,  but  in  no 
responsible  position.  Throughout  the  voyage  the  projector  of  the  colony 
was  at  issue  with  the  officers  of  the  ship  and  the  Council  appointed 
by  the  Directors.  The  passengers  were  soon  reduced  to  short  allow- 
ance. On  the  4th  of  November,  they  landed  at  a  point  in  the  Gulf 
of  Darien.  This  spot  was  a  peninsula  united  to  the  mainland,  and 
capable  at  its  narrower  junction  of  being  fortified.  The  Colony  was  to  be 
settled  on  that  mainland,  which  was  to  be  called  New  Caledonia.  Seven 
gentlemen  had  been  appointed  for  the  government  of  the  settlement. 
It  had  been  ostentatiously  proclaimed  that  the  Scottish  Colony  was  to 
be  the  great  emporium  of  free  commerce.  The  adventurers  had  little 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  of  colonisation,  and  knew  not  the 
obstacles  that  would  prevent  a  body  of  private  men,  unsupported  by  the 
strong  arm  of  a  government,  from  planting  themselves  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  becoming  the  medium  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  They  sent  civil  messages  to  the  governors 
of  the  neighbouring  Spanish  settlements.  Their  overtures  were  rejected 
with  disdain.  Soon  they  got  into  conflict  with  the  Spaniards,  in  taking 
part  in  a  dispute  between  them  and  some  friendly  Indians.  At  Cartha- 
gena  a  vessel  of  the  Company,  armed  with  fourteen  guns,  running  into  the 
bay,  the  captain  and  crew  were  seized  and  condemned  to  death  as  pirates. 
The  English  resident  interfered  and  saved  the  men.  The  authorities  of 
Colony  now  declared  war  against  Spain,  and  attacked  the  ships  of  that 
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power.  The  Court  of  Spain,  by  its  ambassador,  made  a  formal  repre- 
sentation to  the  government  in  London,  that  its  territory  had  been  invaded 
by  the  subjects  of  king  William.  The  proceedings  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien 
had  alarmed  the  English  government  previous  to  this  remonstrance  ;  and 
notice  had  been  sent  to  the  governors  of  English  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  America,  that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  had  been 
unknown  to  the  king,  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  adventurers  had  not 
his  sanction.  The  colonists  soon  began  severely  to  feel  the  want  of  food* 
No  supply  from  home  had  reached  them,  for  Scotland  itself  was  suffering 
from  a  fearful  deficiency  of  harvest  The  unhappy  settlers  could  find  no 
exchangers  amongst  the  Indians.  They  had  sent  in  vain  to  Jamaica  to 
obtain  supplies,  for  a  proclamation  had  been  published  prohibiting  all 
English  subjects  from  holding  any  sort  of  correspondence  with  them,  under 
the  severest  penalties.  In  the  huts  which  they  had  built  pestilence  found 
its  seat,  side  by  side  with  famine.  In  June,  those  who  remained  alive 
resolved  to  abandon  the  land  to  which  they  had  gone  with  such  eager 
hopes.  They  sailed  away,  sick  and  feeble,  in  their  three  vessels,  two  of 
which  arrived  in  New  York,  and  one  at  Jamaica,  with  the  remnant  of  the 
colonists  in  a  state  of  indescribable  wretchedness.  Paterson  was  amongst 
their  number.  In  the  meantime  another  expedition  from  Scotland  had 
been  organised.  Two  vessels  with  provisions  were  sent  out  in  May ;  and 
in  September,  thirteen  hundred  men,  ignorant  of  the  unhappy  fate  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  them,  set  sail  from  Leith.  When  the  truth 
became  known  in  Scotland,  of  their  lamentable  failure  in  the  scheme 
which  had  raised  the  hopes  of  the  nation  to  an  extravagant  height,  the 
Directors  sent  out  another  squadron  under  military  command ;  and  ordered 
their  officers  to  pay  no  respect  to  any  authority  but  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland.  The  expedition  which  had  left  in  September,  as 
well  as  those  which  had  preceded  them,  had  been  insufficiently  provided 
with  a  stock  of  food.  For  the  most  part  they  kept  on  board  the  vessels, 
quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  ready  for  any  act  of  mutiny.  Accounts 
at  last  reached  them,  that  the  Spaniards  were  preparing  to  attack  the 
Scottish  settlement  with  an  overwhelming  force.  Then  Campbell  of  Finab, 
who  had  come  out  with  the  warlike  instructions  of  the  Company,  led  two 
hundred  men,  by  a  wearisome  inarch  of  three  days,  across  the  Isthmus ; 
and  finding  a  Spanish  force  on  the  river  Santa  Maria,  took  the  post  by 
storm.  The  Spaniards  fled  from  this  fierce  onslaught ;  and  Campbell  and 
his  band  marched  triumphantly  back  with  their  spoils  of  war.  During 
their  absence  five  Spanish  men  of  war  had  arrived.  The  settlement  was 
blockaded  by  an  overpowering  naval  squadron.  It  was  surrounded  by 
large  bodies  of  troops  by  land.  A  surrender  was  inevitable.  On  the  18th 
of  March  the  settlement  was  abandoned,  upon  terms  of  capitulation  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  with  the  governor  of  Carthagena. 

The  wrongs  of  the  Indian  and  African  Company  were  echoed  from  the 
English  border  to  the  remotest  north.  The  Scottish  Parliament  was  not 
propitiated  by  a  temperate  and  conciliatory  message  from  the  king,  that  it 
had  been  to  him  a  deep  regret  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  assertion  of 
the  right  of  the  Company's  Colony  in  Darien  ;  that  he  was  folly  satisfied 
that  his  yielding  in  this  matter  would  have  infallibly  disturbed  the  general 
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peace  of  Christendom,  anil  hnvo  brought  on  a  heavy  war,  in  which  he  c.iuld 
expect  no  assistance.  The  Parliamont  agreed  to  a  series  of  resolutions,  in 
which  the  national  grievances  of  Darian  were  recti  pi  tainted,  as  if  Scotland 
rejected  all  cojurid era ti ona  of  the  general  peace  of  Christendom,  and  stood 
isolated  amongst  the  nations,  proud  and  defiaut.  The  House  of  Lords 
addressed  the  king  in  terms  of  strong  condemnation  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  colonists  at  Darien,  and  of  approbation  of  the  means  adopted  by  the 
colonial  governor  to  discourage  and  injure  them.  William,  in  his  reply, 
declared  that  he  was  very  sensibly  touched  with  the  loss  his  Scotch  sub- 
jects had  sustained,  and  he  took  "this  opportunity  of  putting  the  Houst 
of  Peers  in  mind  of  what  he  recommended  to  his  Parliament  toon  aftst 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  that  they  would  consider  of  a  Union  between 
the  two  kingdoms." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


In  1698,  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  very 
complicated.     Charles  II.  was  equally  enfeebled  in  body  and  mind,  and 
he  had  no  issue.     Louis  XI Y.  had  married  Charles's  eldest  sister  ;  but 
upon  their  marriage,  the  Infanta,  of  Spain,  by  a  solemn  contract,  had 
renounced  for  herself  and  her  successors,  all  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  emperor  Leopold  had  married  a  younger  sister,  and  she  had  made  a 
similar  renunciation,  which,  however,  was  considered  of  none  effect,  from 
not  having  been  confirmed  by  the  Cortes.     Her  daughter  bad  married  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  their  son,  the  electoral  prince,  was  the  inheritor 
of  his  mother's  claim.     The  emperor  himself  was  a  claimant  to  the  succes- 
sion in  his  own  person,  for  he  was  tbe  grandson  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain, 
and  first  cousin  to  Charles  II.    Thus,  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion influenced  the  political  combinations  of  Europe.     William's  moet 
anxious  hours  had  been  given  to  discussions  with  Tallard,   tbe  French 
ambassador,  of  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which  would  reconcile  these  conflict- 
ing claims.     Tallard  wrote  to  Louis  that  the  English  nation  "consider 
the  partition  of  the  succession  of  the  king  of  Spain  as  something  in  wliich 
they  must  take  a  part"    The  scheme  of  a  partition  of  the  vast  dominions 
of  the-crown  of  Spain  unquestionably  originated  with  the  court  of  France. 
It  was  formally  proposed  to  Portland  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  as 
uoe,  end  which  demanded  the  greatest 
18,  William  made  his  usual  jonrncy  to 
follow  the  king,  and  the  negotiations 
negotiated  these  treaties  npon   purely 
o  reference  to  the  especial  advantage  of 
ivond  their  protection  against  the  first 
to  the  power  of  France,  or  the  secondary 
lie  power  of  Austria.     On  the  3<th  of 
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August  Portland  communicated  to  Mr.  Secretary  Yernon,  the  proposed 
conditions  of  a  treaty,  which  he  was  to  show  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for 
the  purpose  of  Somen  deciding  to  whom  else  they  should  be  imparted, 
"  to  the  end,"  wrote  the  king,  "  that  I  might  know  your  opinion  upon  so 
important  an  affair,  and  which  requires  the  greatest  secrecy."  The  impor- 
tant secret  was  communicated  to  Shrewsbury,  Orford,  and  Montague. 
On  the  8th  of  September  Somers  wrote  to  the  king  an  elaborate  letter, 
conveying  their  joint  opinions.  The  whole  tone  of  this  despatch  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  king,  who  had  always  been  his  own  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  was  a  better  judge  of  such  matters  than  the  advisers  of  his  domestic 
policy,  William  had  written,  "If  it  be  fit  this  negotiation  should  be 
carried  on,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  you  will  send  me  the  full 
powers,  under  the  great  seal,  with  the  names  in  blank,  to  treat  with  count 
Tallard."  The  Lord  Chancellor  made  not  the  slightest  objection  to  sending 
the  king  this  blank  commission.  Before  it  arrived,  William  had  signed 
the  draft  of  the  treaty,  with  a  note  at  the  foot,  "  in  which  he  declares  it 
to  be  converted  into  a  treaty,  if  the  king  of  Spain  should  die  before  the 
exchange  of  the  ratification*."  *  This  treaty,  known  as  the  First  Partition 
Treaty,  was  definitively  signed  at  the  Hague  on  tho  11th  of  October,  by  the 
earl  of  Portland  and  sir  Joseph  Williamson,  as  the  two  Commissioners 
whose  names  were  inserted  in  the  blank  space  of  the  commission  sent  by 
Somers.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  the  Indies 
and  the  Netherlands,  should  be  assigned  to  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria ; 
that  Naples  and  Sicily  should  belong  to  the  dauphin  of  France  ;  and  that 
the  duchy  of  Milan  should  be  allotted  to  the  archduke  Charles,  the  second 
son  of  the  emperor.  Only  four  months  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed, 
the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  then  in  his  eighth  year,  died.  He  had 
been  named  by  the  king  of  Spain  as  his  successor,  by  a  will  made  in  1698, 
with  a  condition  that  the  vast  Spanish  dominions  should  not  be  dissevered. 
The  Partition  Treaty  had  become  known,  although  William  had  been 
persuaded  not  to  communicate  it  to  Spain  or  to  the  emperor.  In  1700, 
a  Second  Partition  Treaty  was  concluded,  which  gave  Spain,  the  Indies, 
and  the  Netherlands  to  the  archduke  Charles.  The  Bourbons  were  now 
to  have  the  Milanese,  or  an  equivalent  territory,  in  addition  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  former  treaty. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  6th  of  December,  1698.  In  his 
speech  to  the  House,  William  said,  "  The  flourishing  of  trade,  the  sup- 
porting of  credit,  and  the  quiet  of  people's  minds  at  home,  will  depend 
upon  the  opinion  they  have  of  their  security  ;  and  to  preserve  to  England 
the  weight  and  influence  it  has  at  present  in  the  councils  and  affairs 
abroad,  it  will  be  requisite  that  Europe  should  see  you  are  not  wanting  to 
yourselves."  The  Commons  met  William's  exhortations  with  unusual 
discourtesy.  They  voted  no  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne  ;  and  they  passed  a  resolution  that  all  the  land  forces  of  England, 
in  English  pay,  exceeding  seven  thousand  men,  should  be  forthwith  paid 
and  disbanded ;  that  the  seven  thousand  should  consist  of  natural  born 
subjects ;  and  that  all  the  forces  exceeding  twelve  thousand  men  in  lie- 

*  Tallard  to  Louis. 
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land,  these  also  natural  born  subjects,  should  be  paid  and  disbanded.  This 
bill  was  carried  through  with  unusual  rapidity.  The  agony  of  mind  which 
the  king  endured  overthrew,  for  once  in  that  troubled  life  entirely,  bis 
■wonderful  command  of  temper,  and  self- sacrificing  discretion.  He  came 
to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  the  government  of  England.  In  tho 
British  Museum  there  is  preserved  a  speech  to  that  effect,  written  in  Wil- 
liam's own  hand  in  French,  which  he  intended  to  deliver  to  tho  Parlia- 
ment However,  the  equal  mind  soon  came  back  to  this  ci inordinary  man. 
He  finally  gave  his  assent  to  the  Disbanding  Bill  in  these  words  :  "  I  am 
come  to  pass  the  Bill  for  disbanding  the  army  as  soon  09  I  understood  it 
was  ready  for  me .  Though,  in  our  present  circumstances,  than  appears 
great  hazard  in  breaking  such  a  number  of  troops  ;  and  though  I  might 
think  myself  unkindly  used,  that  those  guards  who  came  over  with  me 
to  your  assistance,  and  have  constantly  attended  me  in  all  the  actions 
wherein  I  have  been  engaged,  should  be  removed  from  me  ;  yet  it  is  my 
fixed  opinion  that  nothing  can  be  so  fatal  to  ns  as  that  an;  distrust  or 
jealousy  should  arise  between  me  and  my  people."  On  the  18th  of  March, 
William  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons,  that  he  intended  to  send  his 
Dutch  guards  away  immediately,  "unless,  oat  of  consideration  to  him, 
the  Bouse  be  disposed  to  find  a  way  for  continuing  them  longer  in  his 
Service,  which  his  majesty  would  take  very  kindly."  The  House  would 
not  even  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  this  message,  but  drew  up  an 
address,  in  which  the  king  was  bluntly  told  "  that  nothing  conduces  more 
to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom  than  an  entire  confidence 
between  his  majesty  and  his  people,  which  could  no  way  be  so  firmly 
established  as  by  entrusting  his  sacred  person  with  his  own  subjects." 
The  king's  answer  to  this  address  was  a  model  of  forbearance :  "  I  cams 
hither  to  restore  the  ancient  constitution  of  this  government.  I  have 
had  all  possible  regard  to  it  since  my  coming,  and  1  am  resolved  through 
the  course  of  my  reign  to  preserve  it  entire  in  all  the  parts  of  it.  .  ,  . 
It  shall  be  my  study  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  perform  the  part  of  a 
just  and  a  good  king  ;  and  as  1  will  ever  be  strictly  and  nicely  careful  of 
observing  my  promise  to  my  subjects,  so  I  will  not  donbt  of  their  tender 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  4  th  of  May,  after  having  appointed 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  of  es- 
tates, "in  order  to  their  being  applied  in  case  of  the  subjects  of  England." 
The  king  had  granted  some  of  these  estates  to  Portland,  Albemarle,  and 
ilonsy  was  excited.  This 
nld  not  be  discussed  in 
In  tho  next  Setniou  of 
ivember,  IflBB,  the  Corn- 
Bill  of  Resumption  was 
tures  were  to  be  applied 
lendment,  to  resume  all 
ince  the  6th  of  February, 
This  was  a  much  more 
jam  contemplated.     But 
Fierce  disputes  ensued 
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between  the  two  Houses.  The  king  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill,  and  im- 
mediately prorogued  the  Parliament  The  triumphant  Tories  succeeded 
now  in  effecting  the  removal  from  office  of  Somera,  the  only  one  of  the 
Whig  ministers  that  William  had  retained.  No  lawyer  of  eminence  would 
accept  the  Great  Seal ;  and  after  a  month's  delay  it  was  given  to  serjeant 
Wright,  as  Lord  Keeper.  The  violent  hatreds  of  the  rival  factions  rendered 
it  very  difficult  for  the  king  to  conduct  the  government  upon  any  settled 
principles.  He  had  no  resource  but  to  aim  at  the  neutralization  of  the 
violence  of  the  Tory  party  by  opening  to  them  most  of  the  chief  employ- 
ments of  the  State.  These  rivalries  also  made  the  most  able  and  honest  of 
the  king's  advisers  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  office. 

The  tolerant  disposition  of  William  had  in  England  made  the  old  penal 
laws  against  papists  in  many  respects  a  dead  letter.  In  this  Session,  the 
House,  so  furious  in  its  hostility  to  the  Crown,  passed  the  most  disgraceful 
law  of  this  reign— an  "Act  for  the  further  preventing  the  growth  of 
Popery,"  of  which  the  chief  object  was  to  drive  out  the  Catholic  land- 
owners. It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  intention  was  defeated,  in 
most  cases,  by  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  the  time. 

England  and  Holland  were  under  treaties  of  alliance  with  Sweden,  and 
were  bound  to  render  her  assistance  should  she  be  attacked.  At  this 
period,  the  young  king,  Charles  XII.,  called  upon  England  and  Holland 
for  support  against  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  king 
of  Poland,  and  the  czar  of  Russia,  who  had  formed  a  league  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  Sweden.  William  asked  for  no  vote  from  Parliament. 
The  passing  of  the  Act  for  disbanding  the  army,  and  the  reduction  of  the, 
navy  by  a  vote  of  the  Commons,  left  England  in  a  very  weakened  con- 
dition. Yet  the  king  did  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  resolution  to  maintain, 
the  attitude  before  Europe  that  belonged  to  the  states  which  he  governed. 
He  sent  an  armament  of  English  and  Dutch  ships  into  the  Baltic,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  when  his  remonstrances  to  Denmark 
and  the  other  powers  were  unheeded.  Rooke  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Swedish  fleet,  and  they  drove  the  Danish  navy  into  Copenhagen.  Charles 
exerted  himself  with  wonderful  spirit,  and  prepared  with  his  allies  for  a 
siege  of  the  Danish  capital.  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark  now  professed 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  mediation  of  England  and  Holland ;  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  under  their  guarantee. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1700,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  one  re- 
maining of  the  seventeen  children  of  the  princess  Anne,  died  at  Windsor, 
after  a  short  illness,  having  just  entered  upon  his  twelfth  year.  This 
event  made  the  Jacobites  "  grow  insolent  upon  it,  and  say,  now  tho  chief 
difficulty  was  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  prince  of  Wales'  succession  ;" 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  "turned  the  eyes  of  all  the  Protestants  in  the 
nation  towards  the  electress  of  Brunswick."  *  The  electress  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  now  in  her  seventieth  year,  was  tho  last  surviving  child  of 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  James  I.,  and  of  Frederic,  the  Elector- 
Palatine,  who  accepted  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  In  1658  she  married 
Ernest  Augustus,  who  became  duke  of  Hanover  in  1679,  and  elector  in 

•  Life  of  Burnet,  "Own  Times,". yoL  It.  p.  430. 
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1092.  Her  eldest  son,  George  Lewis,  became  elector  of  Hanover  in  1698, 
when  in  his  38th  year.  The  electees*  had  been  visited  by  king  William  in 
16B9,  and  she  now  cams  to  loo,  to  return  the  visit,  at  the  time  when  the 
interests  of  her  family  were  thus  affected  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester.  She  was  a  lady  of  unusmil  talent  and  knowledge,  as  much 
distinguished  for  her  good  sense  and  refined  manners  as  for  her  various 
acquirements.  There  were  many  other  claimants  to  the.  English  suc- 
cession who  were  disqualified  by  being  Roman  Catholic*. 

In  October,  the  king  of  Spain  was  considered  to  be  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  The  agents  of  Louis  were  abont  his  death-bed,  striving  to 
influence  the  feeble  prince  to  dispose  of  the  succession  by  will  in  favour  of 
the  Bourbons.  The  agents  of  the  emperor  were  also  intriguing  for  the 
same  object,  in  favour  of  the  Imperial  family.  The  emperor  had  not  yet 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Partition,  which  existed  between  France,  England, 
and  Holland.  The  knowledge  of  this  treaty  had  provoked  such  wrath  at 
Madrid,  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Loudon  published  a  declaration 
ao  insolent,  that  William  commanded  him  to  leave, — a  measure  which  wis 
retaliated  by  the  dismissal  from  Spain  of  ths  English  and  Dutch  ambas- 
sadors. The  revelation  of  the  secret  of  the  treaty  was  attributed  to  Louis, 
as  the  readiest  way  to  attain  something  better  than  those  Italian  posses- 
sions of  Spain  which  the  treaty  gave  him.  Enfeebled  in  body  and  mind, 
the  poor  king  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  ho  ought  to  preserve  the  inhe- 
ritance of  Spain  to  the  Austrian  family  from  which  he  had  sprung.  The 
authority  of  the  pope  was  called  in  to  determine  for  him  what  he  ought  to 
do.  Innocent  XII.  decided  that  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  belonged  by 
right  of  inheritance  to  the  dauphin  ;  but  to  prevent  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  France,  it  was  desirable  to  give  the  succession  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  the  dauphin's  second  eon.  The  famous  Testament  which 
plunged  Europe  into  a  war  of  ten  years  was  signed.  When  tile  last  breath 
had  departed,  after  Charles  bad  lingered  four  weeks,  the  duke  of  Abnuites 
came  forth  from  the  Council,  and  announced  that  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou, 
was  the  sole  inheritor  of  the  vast  Spanish  monarchy.  The  king  of  France 
decided  to  accept  the  Will.  One  of  bis  reasons  was,  that  the  emperor 
bad  not  yet  acceded  to  the  Treaty.  William  knew  what  the  pretended 
separation  of  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Spain  really  meant  He  wrote  to 
Heinsius  :  "I  am  perfectly  persuaded,  that  if  this  Will  be  executed, 
totally  lost 
hief  anxiety 
e   hands  of 

dissolved  in 
t,  and  they 
tious.      The 

the  head  of 
Under  the 
Parliament, 

of  the  king 
oath  of  the 
Mlso  divided 
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upon  a  motion  arifiing  out  of  this  speech,  by  a  majority  only  of  twenty* 
one  :  "  That  they  would  stand  by  and  support  his  majesty  and  his  govern- 
ment, and  take  such  effectual  measures  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  interest 
and  safety  of  England,  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
peace  of  Europe."  In  reply  to  a  Memorial  from  the  Envoy  Extraordinary 
of  the  States-General,  the  Commons  unanimously  resolved  to  request  the 
king  to  enter  into  such  negotiations  with  the  States-General,  and  with  other 
powers,  as  might  conduce  to  the  mutual  safety  of  these  kingdoms  and  the 
United  Provinces,  and  promising  their  support  in  performance  of  the 
Treaty  of  1677.  William  was  unexpectedly  gratified  by  this  decision. 
There  was  a  slight  change  in  the  temper  of  the  Commons,  which  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  public  opinion  was  slowly  but  surely  coming  into 
operation.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest  between  William  and  the  House  of 
Commons  about  disbanding  the  army,  we  are  assured  that  the  king  "  was 
in  truth  more  really  beloved  by  the  body  of  the  people  than  he  thought 
himself  to  be,  or  than  his  enemies  seemed  to  believe  he  was." 

During  the  whole  of  March  and  April,  the  two  great  parties  were 
engaged  in  the  most  furious  broils.  It  was  on  the  3rd  of  March  that  the 
portion  of  the  king's  speech  which  relates  to  the  Protestant  Succession  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Commons.  The  Princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs, 
being  Protestants,  were  nominated  to  the  succession  in  an  "Act  for  the 
further  limitation  of  the  Crown  and  better  securing  the  Bights  and  Liberties 
of  the  Subject"  This  Act  gave  guarantees  for  constitutional  freedom 
beyond  the  Bill  of  Kights.  It,  moreover,  forbade  the  possessor  of  the 
crown  going  out  of  the  kingdom  without  consent  of  Parliament,  and 
rendered  all  foreigners  incapable  of  office,  and  all  Office-holders  incapable 
of  serving  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  comparatively 
little  discussion  about  these  conditions.  They  were  proposed  by  Harley ; 
supported  by  the  Tories  ;  and  not  resisted  by  the  Whigs.  Burnet  says, 
"those  who  wished  well  to  the  Act  were  glad  to  have  it  passed  any  way, 
and  so  would  not  examine  the  limitations  that  were  in  it" 

Negotiations  were  proceeding  at  the  Hague  between  England,  Holland, 
and  France,  for  the  removal  of  French  troops  from  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, and  for  other  objects  of  prevention  against  the  preponderance  of 
France.     Burnet  affirms  that  the  French  "  set  all  their  engines  at  work  in 
England  to  involve  us  in  such,  contentions  at  home,  as  should  both  dis- 
able us  from  taking  any  care  of  foreign  affairs,  and  make  the  rest  of  Europe 
conclude  that  nothing  considerable  was  to  be  expected  from  England." 
It  waa  scarcely  necessary  that  party-rage  should  be  stimulated  either  by  the 
intrigues  or  the  gold  of  France.    The  Commons  now  resolved  to  impeach 
Portland,  Somera,  Orford,  and  Halifax,  for  their  concern  in  the  Treaties 
by  which  the  king  had  endeavoured  to  save  Europe  from  the  war  which 
waa  now  impending,  and  for  other  alleged  offences.     They  then  asked  the 
king  to  condemn  the  four  peers  without  trial,  by  removing  them  from  his 
councils  and  presence  for  ever.    The  Lords  begged  his  majesty  to  pass  no 
sentence  of  discredit  upon  his  late  servants,  till  their  alleged  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours  should  be  inquired  into.    The  king  let  the  factions 
figjit  out  their  battle,  without  his  intervention.    Conferences  were  held 
between  the  two  House*  which  became  unseemly  squabbles,  and,  finally, 
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the  impeachments  fell  to  the  ground.  These  party  dissensions  called  up 
a  third  party,  that  had  hitherto  manifested  very  little  participation  in  the 
contests  of  the  two  great  factions.  At  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county 
of  Kent,  held  at  Maidstone  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  grand  jury  drew  up 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  unanimously  signed  by 
them,  and  also  by  the  chairman  of  the  sessions,  twenty-one  of  the  justices, 
and  a  large  body  of  freeholders.  Mr.  Colepepper,  the  chairman,  with  four 
other  gentlemen,  proceeded  to  London  with  the  petition,  which  was  at  last 
presented  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Meredith,  one  of  the  members  for  Kent, 
on  the  8th  of  May.  It  is  a  plain-spoken  document,  but  one  which  we 
should  now  call  temperate  and  respectful.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  were  reminded  of  the  great  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  country : 
of  the  importance  "that  no  pretence  whatever  shall  be  able  to  create  a 
misunderstanding  among  ourselves,  or  the  least  distrust  of  his  most  sacred 
majesty ;  whose  great  acts  for  this  nation  are  writ  in  the  hearts  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  can  never,  without  the  blackest  ingratitude,  be  forgot."  In  con- 
clusion, the  House  was  implored  to  "  have  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  people, 
that  our  religion  and  safety  may  be  effectually  provided  for,  that  your  Loyal 
Addresses  may  be  turned  into  Bills  of  Supply,  and  that  his  most  sacred 
majesty  (whose  propitious  and  unblemished  reign  over  us  we  pray  God 
long  to  continue)  may  be  enabled  powerfully  to  assist  his  allies  before  it  is 
too  late."  The  House  resolved  that  this  petition  was  scandalous,  insolent, 
and  seditious,  and  ordered  that  those  gentlemen  who  brought  it  should  be 
taken  into  custody.  They  were  committed  to  the  Gate-house.  A  ferment 
then  ran  through  the  country.  The  imprisonment  of  the  Kentish  men 
led  to  many  discussions  of  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  imprison  any 
persons  but  their  own  members,  or  such  as  had  violated  the  privileges  of 
the  House.  On  the  14th  of  May,  the  day  after  Mr.  Colepepper  and  his 
friends  were  committed,  a  paper,  signed  "  Legion,"  was  convey  to  Harley, 
the  Speaker.  It  purported  to  be  a  Memorial,  in  which  the  grievances  of 
the  nation  were  set  forth,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  asserted,  in  the 
boldest  terms.  The  Commons  were  reproached  with  "deserting  the 
Dutch  when  the  French  are  at  their  doors,  till  it  be  almost  too  late  to 
help  them."  There  is  little  doubt  that  Defoe  was  the  writer  of  this 
Legion  Memorial  When  the  Kentish  gentlemen  were  released  at  the  end 
of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  them  at 
Mercers'  Hall  by  the  chief  citizens  of  London ;  where,  says  a  Tory  writer, 
"  Nothing  was  wanting  to  show  their  respect  to  them,  and  the  cause  of 
sedition  they  had  been  carrying  on."  Gradually  the  House  of  Commons 
came  more  clearly  to  understand  the  public  feeling.  The  House  of  Lords 
had  a  quicker  comprehension  on  this  subject  They  addressed  the  king 
in  terms  which  encouraged  him  to  give  full  support  to  the  States-General, 
and  to  enter  into  the  extensive  alliance  which  he  desired.  The  Commons 
stopped  short  of  directly  sanctioning  an  alliance  which  could  have  no 
other  end  than  war,  but  they  voted  sufficient  supplies  to  enable  the  king 
to  send  assistance  to  the  States.  On  the  24th  of  June  the  Parliament  was 
prorogued.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  king  embarked  for  Holland.  Burke 
•ays  that  now  "the  whole  nation,  Lords,  Commons,  and  People,  proceeded 
«s  one  body  informed  by  one  soul."    There  probably  is  no  higher  example 
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of  decision  of  character  than  the  energy  of  William  in  the  last  biz  months 
of  his  life.  Daring  his  sojourn  in  Holland,  he  concluded  Treaties  with 
the  States-General,  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  with  the  king  of  Denmark, 
with  the  emperor.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  future  alliances  with  the 
king  of  Portugal,  with  the  kfcg  of  Prussia,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.  He 
had  an  able  assistant  in  Marlborough,  whose  treachery  he  had  long  ceased 
to  fear,  and  in  whose  great  ability  he  had  a  just  confidence.  The  Treaty 
of  Alliance  between  England,  the  States-General,  and  the  emperor,  with 
power  for  all  kings  and  states  to  join  the  league,  was  signed  at  the  Hague 
on  the  7th  of  September.  It  made  no  declaration  as  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  crown  of  Spain.  It  only  stipulated  that  the  contracting  powers 
should  be  united  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain ; 
that  France  should  be  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Netherlands ;  and  that 
she  should  not  acquire  any  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  Italy  war  had  previously  begun  on  the  part  of  the  emperor.  Prince 
Eugene  commanded  the  imperial  army,  and  drove  the  joint  forces  of  the 
French  king  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  from  their  position  along  the 
Adige.  Marshal  Villeroy  subsequently  attacked  prince  Eugene,  but  was 
repulsed. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  king  James  II.  expired  at  St.  Germains,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  king  of  France  visited  the  exiled 
sovereign  on  his  death-bed,  and  promised,  after  his  decease,  to  recognize 
his  son  as  king  of  England.  This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  recogni- 
tion, as  king  of  England,  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at  the  peace  of  Byswick. 
William  desired  that  his  ambassador  should  immediately  quit  the  French 
court.  He  saw  that  the  greatest  opportunity  of  his  life  had  now  arrived  ; 
that  the  factions  which  had  so  long  harassed  him  would  shrink  away  before 
the  might  of  public  opinion  ;  that  he  could  now  lead  a  great  people  to  go 
with  him,  heart  and  hand,  in  the  work  of  their  own  national  salvation. 
He  called  a  new  Parliament,  which  met  on  the  80th  of  December.  Harley 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  fourteen  over 
Littleton,  the  Whig  Speaker  of  a  former  Parliament  On  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1701,  king  William  delivered  his  last  parliamentary  speech, — 
"  the  best  speech,"  says  Burnet,  "  that  he  or  any  other  prince  ever  made 
to  his  people.1'  He  alluded  to  the  loyal  and  seasonable  Addresses  which 
he  had  received,  in  resentment  of  the  late  proceedings  of  the  king  of 
France.  He  described  the  setting  up  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales, 
as  king  of  England,  as  the  highest  indignity  that  could  be  offered  to 
himself  and  to  the  nation.  Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  position 
of  England  with  reference  to  the  Spanish  succession,  he  announced  that 
he  had  concluded  several  alliances,  in  order  to  avert  the  general  calamity 
with  which  the  rest  of  Christendom  was  threatened  by  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France.  He  called  upon  them  to  provide  a  great  strength  at  sea, 
and  a  land  force  that  should  be  proportionate  to  the  forces  of  the  allies. 
He  exhorted  them  to  take  care  of  the  public  credit ;  and  concluded  with  a 
bold  and  stirring  exhortation  to  unity.  This  speech,  earnest,  manly,  and 
thoroughly  addressed  to  the  great  English  heart,  could  be  met  with  no 
factious  strife  or  sullen  coldness.  The  Commons  very  speedily  voted  a 
supply  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.     They  presented  an  Address  to 
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the  king  requesting  that  an  article  should  be  inserted  in  the  several  treaties 
of  alliance  to  insist  on  reparation  lor  the  great  indignity  offered  by  the 
French  king's  recognition  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  They  voted 
forty  thousand  men  for  the  land  forces,  and  forty  thousand  for  sea  service. 

The  altered  spirit  of  the  English  Parliament  seemed  to  infuse  a  new  lift 
into  the  king.  He  took  delight  in  his  additions  to  Hampton  Court.  He 
went  there  once  a  week  to  hunt,  although  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  bo 
lifted  on  his  horse.  It  was  there  that,  on  Saturday  the  21st  of  February, 
"he  fell  from  his  horse  that  stumbled  at  a  mole-hill."  He  fractured  his 
collar-bone  ;  but  the  injury  was  not  considered  serious.  He  was  conveyed 
to  Kensington.  On  the  23rd  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons  signifying 
what  he  had  designed  to  have  spoken  from  the  throne.  He  referred  to  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  for  treating  of 
a  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  "  His  majesty  would  esteem  it  a 
peculiar  felicity  if,  during  his  reign,  some  happy  expedient  for  making 
both  kingdoms  one  might  take  place  ;  and  is  therefore  extremely  desirous 
that  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  might  be  set  on  foot ;  and  does,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  recommend  this  affair  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
On  the  6th  of  March  the  king  was  in  extreme  danger.  On  the  7th  he 
signed  a  Commission  for  passing  the  Bill  of  Abjuration  and  the  Money 
Bill.  The  next  day  he  was  evidently  dying.  He  received  the  Sacrament. 
"  His  reason  and  all  his  senses  were  entire  to  the  last  minute.  .  .  He 
died  with  a  clear  and  toll  presence  of  mind,  and  with  a  wonderful  tran- 
quillity." *  He  died  before  any  new  caprice  of  fortune,— any  fickleness 
of  public  opinion, — came  to  cloud  the  bright  prospect  which  was  opening 
before  him,  of  the  destinies  of  the  country  which  he  had  served  so  well, 
and  which  had  so  ill  rewarded  him,  and  of  his  own  land  which  never  failed 
to  recognize  his  admirable  qualities. 

On  the  evening  of  king  William's  death,  queen  Anne  declared  to  the 
Privy  Council  her  "own  opinion  of  the  importance  of  carrying  on  all  the 
preparations  we  are  making  to  oppose  the  great  power  of  France."  It  has 
been  attributed  to  the  foresight  of  William  that  he  appointed  Marlborough 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  States-General, 
because  he  knew  that  in  the  event  of  his  own  demise,  the  favourite  of  his 
successor  would  be  the  chief  moving  power  in  English  affairs.  The  queen 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  11th  of  March.  She  spoke  of  the  late 
king  as  having  been  "the  great  support,  not  only  of  these  kingdoms,  but 
of  all  Europe."  She  said  of  herself,  "  I  know  my  own  heart  to  be  entirely 
English."  With  regard  to  foreign  affairs  she  repeated  the  sentiments  aha 
had  addressed  to  the  Privy  Council.  Within  five  days  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough received  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  was  made  Captain-general 
of  the  forces.  Somen,  Halifax,  and  Orford  were  struck  out  of  the  lists 
of  the  Privy  Council  Nottingham  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Seymour  Comptroller.  Rochester  was  continued  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland ;  Normanby,  another  violent  partisan,  had  the  Privy-seal.  Gradu- 
ally, Godolphin  and  Marlborough  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  as  drove 
their  less  moderate  colleagues  from  office.    The  Whigs  supported  their 
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war-policy.  The  war  was  a  magnificent  success;  and  public  opinion 
placed  the  party  in  power  that  had  supported  that  policy.  Oodolphin  and 
Marlborough  became  united  with  the  Whigs. 

Before  the  end  of  March  Marlborough  was  sent  as  an  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  the  States-General.  He  did  not  stay  more  than  a  week  in 
Holland ;  but  he  arranged  for  a  joint  declaration  of  war  against  France  by 
England,  the  States,  and  the  Emperor,  on  the  same  day,  May  4th ;  and 
he  concerted  the  plan  of  the  first  warlike  operations.  The  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  25th  of  May.  It  was  dissolved  on  the  2nd  of  July. 
The  Civil  list  that  had  been  granted  to  king  William  was  continued  to 
queen  Anne.  Her  majesty  was  empowered  to  appoint  Commissioners  to 
treat  for  Union  between  England  and  Scotland.  Marlborough  left  London 
on  the  18th  of  May,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  Hague  was  appointed 
by  the  States  as  Generalissimo  of  all  their  forces.  He  went  vigorously  to 
the  work  before  him.  He  drew  the  allied  forces  together,  so  as  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  He  carried  Venloo  by  storm  on  the  18th  of 
September.  He  besieged  and  took  Ruremonde  and  Stevenswart  He 
captured  Liege  by  storm  on  the  28rd  of  October,  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards tho  castle  of  the  Chartreuse  was  surrendered  to  him.  In  these 
operations  he  was  aided  by  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Cohom,  the  great 
rival  of  Vauban.  An  expedition  against  Cadiz  which  had  been  planned 
by  king  William  was  now  carried  out  with  the  usual  results  of  divided 
counsels  and  separate  commands.  A  large  combined  fleet  of  Dutch  and 
English  ships,  with  fourteen  thousand  troops  of  both  nations  on  board, 
after  many  delays  had  reached  the  bay  of  Cadis  on  the  18th  of  August. 
There  was  a  commander  of  the  fleet,  sir  George  Rooke  ;  and  there  was  a 
jmperior  commander  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  the  duke  of  Ormond. 
There  was  an  English  general  and  a  Dutch  general  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  contingents.  Three  days  were  spent  in  debate  upon  the  plans 
to  be  pursued.  In  the  meantime  the  marquis  of  Villadaria,  the  captain- 
general  of  Andalusia,  who  was  a  man  of  energy  and  military  skill,  had 
roused  the  population  ;  and  when  some  troops  had  landed  and  marched  to 
Port  St  Mary's,  an  im walled  place,  they  found  the  old  town  deserted. 
There  was,  however,  abundance  of  specie  and  other  valuables  there,  to 
satisfy  a  rapacious  soldiery,  under  very  imperfect  discipline.  No  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  accomplish  any  object  worthy  of  such  an  armament* 
The  troops  re-embarked  in  the  middle  of  September.  Ormond  and  Rooke 
had  obtained  information  that  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  yearly  arrived  from 
the  Indies,  laden  with  bullion  and  rich  merchandise,  finding  Cadiz  block- 
aded, had  run  into  Vigo.  The  galleons  could  not  land  their  cargoes  until 
the  tardy  officials  at  Madrid  had  given  permission.  The  English  squadron 
made  for  Vigo,  and  two  thousand  men  were  landed.  The  galleons  fled 
down  the  bay,  and  attempted  to  put  some  of  their  valuable  cargo  on  shore. 
The  English  pursued  them ;  and  then  the  Spaniards  threw  their  wealth 
into  the  sea,  and  fired  their  ships.  Six  galleons  were  seized  by  the  English; 
and  seven  French  ships  of  war.  The  loss  of  life  on  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards  and  French  was  terrific  The  destruction  of  property  was 
immense,  exceeding  eight  million  dollars.  Much  of  the  treasure  taken 
was  embezzled. 
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The  first  Parliament  of  queen  Anne  met  on  the  20th  of  October. 
Harley  was  chosen  Speaker.     It  was  well  known  that  there  would  be  a 
large  Tory  majority.     It  was  now  thought  desirable  by  this  majority  to 
compliment  the  queen  upon  the  progress  of  the  war  under  the  command 
of  Marlborough,  and  to  insult  the  memory  of  him  whose  firmness  and  per* 
severance  had  alone  enabled  England  and  Holland  to  hold  in  check  the 
power  of  France.     The  queen  was  told,  in  the  same  Address,  that  as  she 
had  always  been  an  illustrious  ornament  to  the  Church,  "we  promise 
ourselves,  that,  in  your  reign,  we  shall  see  it  perfectly  restored  to  its  due 
rights  and  privileges."    During  the  reign  of  William,  the  feud  between 
the  Church  and  Dissent  was  confined  to  the  preachers  and  the  pamphleteers. 
But  when  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  the  High  Church  party  were  for 
extreme  measures  against  the  Separatists  ;  and  one  of  the  first  proceedings 
of  the  Tory  ministry  in  the  new  Parliament  was  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
prevent  Occasional  Conformity,  by  which  the  Dissenters  had  kept  their 
share  of  civil  power,  without  compromising,  as  most  of  them  believed, 
their  rights  of  conscience.     Not  only  were  holders  of  office  to  be  now 
subject  to  the  Test  Act,  but  also  all  electors  for  boroughs.     To  enter  a 
Dissenting  place  of  worship  after  having  once  taken  the  Sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  was  to  be  punished  with  heavy  fines,  and 
with  transportation  upon  a  repetition  of  the  offence.     The  Bill  was  quickly 
passed  by  large  majorities  of  the  Commons.    In  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
the  majority  of  spiritual  peers  were  distinguished  for  their  moderation,  the 
factions  of  the  Lower  House  were  met  with  a  firm  and  temperate  resist- 
ance, although  the  Whigs  were  not  strong  enough  to  throw  out  the  BilL 
Amendments  were  introduced  by  the  Peers,  which  the  Commons  indig- 
nantly rejected.    The  Lords  insisted  on  adhering  to  their  amendments. 
The  Commons  persisted  in  rejecting  them.      The  chief  business  of  the 
Session  was  this  great  battle  of  principle.    The  battle  of  the  Press  was  as 
violent  as  that  of  the  Parliament.    Defoe  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey 
Sessions  in  February,  1703,  for  a  piece  of  exquisite  banter,  entitled  "  The 
Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters."    He  was  brought  to  trial  in  July, 
was  found  guilty ;  and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine,  to  stand  three  times  in  the 
pillory,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  pleasure. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1702,  her  majesty  announced  to  the  Commons, 
that  for  the  eminent  services  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  she  had  thought 
fit  to  grant  him  the  title  of  Duke.  She  had  also  granted  him  five  thousand 
a  year  from  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office.  The  Commons  demurred  to 
this  grant.  The  cold  support  Marlborough  received  from  his  Tory  friends 
was  not  to  be  readily  forgiven.  His  views,  moreover,  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  were  far  more  comprehensive  than  the  views  of  the  administration, 
Louis  XIV.  had  renewed  the  horrible  persecutions  of  the  French  Protestants, 
whose  dangers  called  forth  a  spirit  of  fanaticism,  such  as  had  characterised 
the  CameronianB  of  Scotland.  In  the  CeVennes,  a  mountainous  district  of 
Lsnguedoc,  there  was  a  ruthless  bigot,  the  arch-priest  Du  Chaila,  who 
was  endeavouring  to  tread  out  the  fanaticism  of  his  victims  by  unheard- 
of  cruelties.  His  atrocities  at  length  received  their  reward.  He  had 
Imprisoned  in  his  chateau  a  number  of  Protestants,  whom  he  intended  to 
put  to  death.    The  peasantry  surrounded  the  chateau ;  forced  the  gates 
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with  a  rude  battering-ram ;  set  the  building  on  fire ;  and  murdered  the 
arch-priest  as  he  attempted  to  escape.  The  insurrection  now  became 
general  Marlborough  desired  to  render  assistance  to  the  insurgents. 
Nottingham,  and  the  other  Tory  ministers,  would  not  sanction  any 
rebellion  against  a  legitimate  king.  In  1703,  the  Camissrda,  as  the  insur- 
gents were  denominated,  were  opposed,  under  the  leadership  of  a  young 
man  named  Cavalier,  to  a  marshal  of  France,  with  twelve  thousand 
veteran  troops  under  his  command.  Cavalier  displayed  a  courage,  a 
sagacity,  and  a  military  genius,  which  compelled  marshal  de  Montrevel 
to  give  up  in  despair  his  system  of  terror  and  wholesale  destruction  by 
fire  and  sword.  He  was  recalled,  and  marshal  Villars  was  substituted, 
who  adopted  milder  measures.  Cavalier  concluded  a  negotiation  with 
Villars  in  1704.  The  allies  could  render  him  no  assistance,  such  as  he 
had  expected.  Villars  promised  amnesty,  with  free  egress  to  those  who 
chose  to  emigrate,  and  a  toleration  of  religion.  This  last  promise  was  soon 
broken.  The  war  was  continued  by  another  chief,  Roland,  who  was  killed 
in  1704.  Cavalier  afterwards  served  in  Spain ;  subsequently  entered  the 
English  service  ;  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  as  governor  of  Jersey, 
with  the  rank  of  a  major-general. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  had  now  proclaimed  his  adhesion  to  France  ;  had 
surprised  the  strong  fortress  of  Ulm ;  and  by  effecting  a  communication 
with  the  French  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  bad  opened  a  way  for  the  Armies  of 
Louis  to  the  centre  of  Germany.  Marlborough  secured  Bonn,  which 
capitulated  after  a  short  siege.  Three  months  later,  Huy  was  surrendered 
to  the  Allies.  But  these  successes  were  of  comparatively  small  import. 
Marlborough  and  Cohorn  had  matured  a  plan  for  attacking  Antwerp, 
and  carrying  the  war  into  Flanders.  The  failure  is  attributed  by 
Marlborough  to  "M.  de  Cohorn's  stubbornness,  and  the  dissensions 
amongst  the  generals."  The  French  forces  under  Boufflers  in  the  Nether- 
lands threatened  Holland.  The  duke  proposed,  in  a  council  of  war,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  to  attack  the  French  lines  between  Mehaigne  and  Leuwe. 
This  plan  was  agreed  to  by  the  generals  in  command  of  the  forces  of 
Denmark,  Luneburg,  and  Hesse,  as  well  as  by  the  English  generals;  It 
was  submitted  to  the  States-General,  and  by  them  rejected.  They  wanted 
another  fortress,  Limburg,  to  be  taken.  Marlborough  was  naturally  irri- 
tated by  this  interference  with  his  plans ;  hut  he  submitted,  and  attacked 
Limburg,  which  surrendered  after  a  short  siege. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  queen  opened  the  second  Session  of  her 
first  Parliament.  The  foreign  policy  which  she  announced  had  now  for 
its  object  to  recover  the  monarchy  of  Spain  from  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  to  restore  it  to  the  House  of  Austria.  The  queen  said  that  she  had 
made  a  treaty  for  this  object  with  the  king  of  Portugal ;  and  that  subsidies 
would  be  required  for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  declared  his  intention 
to  join  the  Alliance.  The  arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria  was  now  hailed 
by  the  Allies  as  king  Charles  of  Spain.  The  principles  of  the  agreement 
with  Portugal  were  laid  down  in  what  is  known  as  the  Methuen  Treaty, — 
called  after  the  name  of  the  ambassador  who  negotiated  it  Under  this 
treaty  the  wines  of  Portugal  were  to  be  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  a  duty 
881  per  cent  less  than  the  duty  paid  upon  French  wines ;  and  the  woollen 
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cloths  of  England,  which  had  been  prohibited  in  Portugal  for  twenty  years, 
were  to  be  admitted  upon  terms  of  proportionate  advantage.  In  all  ftubse- 
qnent  commercial  negotiations  with  France,  the  Methnen  Treaty  stood  in 
the  way,  and  France  invariably  pursued  a  system  of  retaliation. 

A  fortnight  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  Session,  when 
a  new  Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity  was  brought  in,  and  the  Com- 
mons renewed  the  work  of  the  previous  Session  with  a  redoubled  fury. 
They  passed  the  Bill  very  quickly  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  to  a  hundred  and  forty.  The  Lords  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of 
twelve.  Marlborough,  perhaps  very  little  to  his  taste,  was  dragged  in 
by  the  Tories,  to  whom  he  yet  pretended  allegiance,  to  vote  for  the  Bill. 
There  were  other  parliamentary  turmoils  in  this  Session  which  involved 
the  most  serious  disputes  between  the  Lords  and  Commons.  One  of  these 
— a  controversy  connected  with  the  case  of  a  Returning  Officer  having 
maliciously  refused  the  vote  of  an  Aylesbury  Elector— was  only  put  an  end 
to  by  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  was  renewed  with  increased 
violence  in  the  next  Session.  The  Lords  took  strong  measures  that 
affected,  or  appeared  to  affect,  the  privilege  of  the  Commons.  The 
quarrel  finally  expired  when  the  Parliament  expired  under  the  Triennial 
Act.  The  commotions  of  party  at  this  time  were  so  extreme,  that  men 
who  had  higher  aims  than  the  possession  of  power  for  its  own  sake  looked 
on  with  dread  and  sorrow.  And  yet  calm  and  earnest  reformers  of  gross 
abuses  did  contrive  to  carry  some  measures  that  were  untainted  by  the 
breath  of  faction,  and  whose  benefits  still  remain  to  us.  One  measure  of 
law  reform  was  passed  in  1702,  by  which  the  witnesses  in  favour  of  a 
prisoner  under  trial  were  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the  witnesses  for 
the  Crown.  Before  the  passing  of  this  Statute,  witnesses  against  the 
prisoner  were  examined  on  oath,  and  those  in  his  favour  were  not  examined 
on  oath.  Another  measure  of  real  benefit,  was  that  popularly  known  as 
"Queen  Anne's  Bounty,*'  by  which  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  the 
larger  benefices  were  vested  in  trustees,  to  form  a  fund  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  smaller  livings.  These  first-fruits  and  tenths  had  become  part 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  under  the  Statute  of  Henry  VI II.,  which 
assigned  to  the  king  what  the  clergy  had  been  accustomed  to  assign  to 
the  pope. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November,  1703,  the  nation  was  terrified  by 
a  great  storm  of  wind,  which  toppled  down  steeples,  unroofed  houses, 
drove  great  ships  from  their  anchorage,  and  swept  away  the  watch-towers 
of  the  coast.  The  shores  of  the  Channel  were  strewn  with  wrecks.  Four- 
teen or  fifteen  men  of  war  were  cast  away,  and  fifteen  hundred  seamen 
perished  with  them.  A  general  fast  on  the  19th  of  January  was  observed 
with  unusual  devotion.  But  Marlborough's  wonderful  *"»»p«^gn  of  1704 
caused  the  passed  terror  of  1708  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
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On  the  29th  of  Much,  1704,  Marlborough  wrote  to  M.  Hop,  the  Dutch 
minister,  that  the  public  funds  not  being  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  vigour,  the  queen  had  provided  additional  means  ont  of  the  privy  puree ; 
and  he  announced  that  the  transports  would  speedily  arrive  in  the  Meuse, 
with  nearly  a  thousand  recruits  for  the  infantry  of  the  English  army.  On 
the  23rd  of  March  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  "for  raising  re- 
cruits for  the  land  forces  and  marines,''  by  which  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  mayors,  or  other  head-officers  of  boroughs,  were  empowered  "to  raise 
and  levy  such  able-bodied  men  as  have  not  any  lawful  calling  or  employ- 
ment, or  visible  means  for  their  maintenance  and  livelihood,  to  serve  as 
soldiers."  The  Bavarians  and  the  French,  having  defeated  the  Imperial 
troops,  were  now  masters  of  Augsburg  and  Passau.  Through  the  successes 
of  their  joint  forces,  the  way  to  Vienna  was  open  to  a  great  army  to  be 
collected  on  the  Danube.  Large  detachments  from  the  French  army  were  to 
be  led  by  Marshal  Villeroy.  Marshal  Tallard  was  to  leave  the  Rhine,  and 
advance  into  Suabia  through  the 'Black  Forest.  The  army  of  Italy  was  to 
march  through  the  Tyrol  into  Austria.  The  Hungarians,  then  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  were  to  be  assisted  by  French  troops.  Marlborough  had 
devised  a  vast  series  of  operations  upon  a  similar  scale  with  those  of  Louis. 
His  design  had  to  be  matured  with  small  counsel  from  those  who  were  to 
join  him  in  carrying  it  out,  and  absolutely  concealed  from  those  who  were 
to  tender  him  tho  most  efficient  assistance.  On  the  5th  of  May,  the  States 
having  consented  that  Marlborough  should  lead  the  joint  forces  to  the 
Moselle,  the  troops  began  to  march  out  of  their  garrisons.  On  the  11th, 
the  great  general  wrote  from  Ruremonde  to  M.  St  John,  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  troops  will  pass  the  Meuse  at  Ruremond,  on  their  way  to  the 
Moselle ;  "  and  I  may  venture  to  tell  you,  though  I  would  not  have  it  public 
as  yet,  I  design  to  march  a  great  deal  higher  into  Germany."  By  this 
impenetrable  secresy  the  great  general  prevented  the  Dutch  opposing 
his  resolves  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  leave  their  own  frontier 
defenceless.  The  French  themselves  could  not  understand  the  movements 
of  Marlborough.  The  French  marshal,  Villeroy,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  observe  him  wheresoever  he  marched,  suddenly  lost  sight  of  him 
altogether,  and  only  learned  where  he  really  was,  when  he  received  the  news 
of  his  first  victory  over  the  Bavarians.  Marlborough's  troops  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Coblentz,  where  his  artillery  and  stores,  as  well  as  his  sick  soldiers, 
were  put  on  board  transports.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  he  passed  the  Neckar 
at  Ladenburg,  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  He  here  halted  for  two  days.  Troops 
were  drawing  near  to  join  him  as  ho  advanced — Dutch,  Luxemburg, 
Hesse,  and  Danish  allies.  At  Mundelsheim,  on  the  10th,  Marlborough 
and  prince  Eugene  met  for  the  first  time,  and  after  three  days  they  were 
joined  by  prince  Louis  of  Baden.  Prince  Eugene  was  in  Marlborough's 
full  confidence,  and  they  hoped  to  act  together  for  their  common  object. 
But  prince  Louis  asserted  his  claim  of  precedence  to  be  with  the  main  army 
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as  its  commandor.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that  he  and  Marlborough  should 
command  on  alternate  days  ;  and  that  Eugene  should  return  to  the  Rhine 
to  command  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men.  On  the  29th  the  army,  in 
camp  at  Giengen,  was  within  two  leagues  of  the' elector  of  Bavaria  ;  but 
the  Danish  horse  were  not  come  up.  Marshal  Tallard  and  marshal  Vil- 
leroy  were  at  Strasburg,  preparing  to  send  the  elector  a  great  reinforcement, 
through  the  Black  Forest  The  English  infantry  and  artillery  had  at 
length  joined  the  cavalry  with  which  Marlborough  himself  had  pushed  on, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  at  the  elector  before  his 
friends  came  to  his  aid.  On  the  1st  of  July,  thirteen  thousand  Bavarians 
and  French  were  posted  in  an  intrenched  camp  upon  the  Schellenberg,  an 
eminence  of  about  two  English  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base,  having 
a  gradual  ascent,  and  a  large  fiat  at  the  top,  where  the  enemy  was  en* 
camped  in  several  lines.  The  Schellenberg  joined  the  town  of  Donawert, 
from  which  an  intrenchment  was  carried  round  the  top  of  the  hill,  at  whose 
base,  on  the  south,  flowed  the  Danube.  The  intrenchment  was  the  strongest 
and  the  most  regular  on  the  north,  where  the  hill  is  accessible  from  a 
spacious  plain.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  July, 
Marlborough  marched  out  of  his  camp  with  a  detachment  of  six  thousand 
foot,  thirty  squadrons  of  horse,  and  three  regiments  of  Imperial  grenadiers. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  followed.  After  a  fatiguing  march  of  fifteen 
miles  over  very  rough  roads  the  duke  resolved  to  storm  the  Schellenberg 
before  the  night  closed.  At  Biz  o'clock  the  attack  began.  The  foot  ad- 
vanced in  four  lines  up  the  rising  ground ;  the  horse  in  two  lines.  The 
cannon  from  the  intrenchments  of  the  hills,  and  from  the  works  at  Dona- 
wert, swept  away  officers  and  men  with  case-shot  The  enemy  charged 
out  of  their  trenches,  but  the  English  guards  stood  their  ground,  and  the 
Gallo- Bavarians  retired.  The  whole  force  of  the  Schellenberg  was  now 
concentrated  upon  the  English  and  Danish  assailants.  The  infantry  shrunk 
before  the  incessant  fire  ;  but  the  horse  closed  up  and  rallied  them,  and 
again  they  attacked  with  redoubled  vigour.  Meanwhile,  prince  Louis  of 
Baden  led  the  Imperialists  to  the  feebly  defended  intrenchments,  and  they, 
throwing  their  fascines  into  the  ditch,  passed  over  with  slight  loss.  The 
contest  on  the  left  still  raged.  The  intrenchments  were  obstinately  dis- 
puted, but  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  lines  were  forced ;  the 
allies  possessed  the  camp ;  the  routed  enemy  fled  towards  Donawert, 
whither  they  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  and  as  the  flying  crowds 
crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Danube,  it  broke  down,  and  the  waters  swallowed 
those  who  had  escaped  the  sword.  Only  three  thousand  of  the  men  of  the 
entrenched  camp  of  the  Schellenberg  joined  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  out  of 
the  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  that  occupied  that  almost  impregnable 
position.  But  the  allies  also  sustained  a  loss  of  more  than  five  thousand 
killed  and  wounded.  There  were  fourteen  English  infantry  regiments  in 
the  action,  and  seven  of  cavalry.  Twenty-nine  of  their  officers  were  killed, 
and  eighty-six  wounded. 

Negotiations  had  been  going  on  between  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  to  induce  the  elector  to  join  the  Allies.  Articles  had  been  agreed 
upon  ;  but  when  the  elector  was  expected  to  sign,  he  sent  his  secretary  to 
say  that  as  marshal  Tallard  was  marching  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
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men  to  his  relief;  it  was  not  in  his  power,  nor  consistent  with  his  lymour, 
to  quit  the  French  interest  Marlborough  writes  :  "  We  are  now  going  to 
burn  and  destroy  the  elector's  country,  to  oblige  him  to  hearken  to  terms." 
This  disgraceful  work  was  set  about  in  a  very  business-like  manner, 
and  all  the  terrors  of  fire  and  sword  were  let  loose  upon  the  quiet 
population. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  Marlborough  was  encamped  at  Friedberg.  '  On  the 
8th  Tallard  had  joined  the  elector,  and  their  united  forces  were  encamped 
at  Biberach.    Marlborough  had  weakened  his  main  army  by  dispatching 
prince  Louis  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt.    On  the  9th,  prince  Eugene, 
who  was  encamped  at  Donawert,  hastily  rode  into  Marlborough's  camp, 
to  announce  that  the  united  Gallo- Bavarian  army  had  advanced  from  Bib- 
rach  towards  Lauingen,  with  the  supposed  intention  of  passing  the  Danube. 
It  was  agreed  that  Eugene  should  be  immediately  reinforced,  and  that  the 
whole  army  should  advance  nearer  the  Danube,  in  order  to  join  him.    The 
prince  had  now  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  composed  of  Prussians, 
Danes,  Austrians,  and  troops  of  the  empire.    Marlborough  commanded  a 
force  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  composed  of  English,  Dutch,  Hessians, 
Hanoverians,  and  Danes.    Tallard,  and  his  fellow-general  Marsin,  com- 
manded forty-eight  thousand  Frenchmen,  and  the  Bavarians  numbered 
twelve  thousand.    These  forces  passed  the  Danube  on  the  10th,  and  en- 
camped   at  Dillingen.      On  that  day  Marlborough  was  encamped  at 
Schonefeldt     On  the  11th  he  crossed  the  Lech  at  Bain,  and  joined  Eugene 
that  night,  having  passed  the  Danube  at  Donawert.    They  intended  to 
advance  and  encamp  at  Hochstet,  but  they  found  that  the  enemy  had 
already  possessed  themselves  of  the  ground.     Marlborough,  therefore, 
resolved  on  an  attack.    The  allied  army  was  encamped  to  the  north-west 
of  the  river  Eessel.    The  French  and  Bavarian  army  was  encamped  beyond 
the  river  Nebel,  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  their 
right  resting  upon  the  great  stream ;  marshal  Tallard  having  his  head- 
quarters at  the  village  of  Blenheim.     Their  left  was  at  the  village  of 
Lutzingen,  covered  by  a  wood.    The  space  occupied  by  their  lines  was  in 
length  about  four  miles,  upon  rising  ground  which  commanded  the  whole 
plain  to  the  Nebel,  in  front.    The  distance  between  the  Kessel  and  the 
Nebel  is  four  or  five  miles.    At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  August,  the  army  of  Eugene,  filing  by  the  right,  in  four  columns,  and 
the  army  of  Marlborough,  also  in  four  columns,  were  passing  the  Eessel, 
over  bridges  which  had  been  constructed  on  the  previous  day.    A  ninth 
column,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  lord  Cutts,  marched  along  the 
Danube,  upon  the  extreme  left,  with  orders  to  attack  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim.   The  morning  was  hazy,  and  Tallard-was  somewhat  unaccountably 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  Marlborough  and  Eugene  were  intending  to 
march  away  to  Nordlingen.    When  he  found  out  his  mistake,  his  tnt 
operation  was  to  call  in  his  foragers,  and  to  set  ^n  to  the  villages  on  that 
side  of  the  Nebel  on  which  the  Allies  were  advancing.    At  eight  o'clock 
the  French  began  to  cannonade,  and  the  batteries  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  soon  replied.    It  had  been  agreed  between  the  two  commanders 
that  the  battle  should  not  commence  till  both  were  ready.    Eugene  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  taking  np  his  ground,  and  k  was  past  nor 
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when  he  had  placed  his  troops,  upon  the  extreme  light,  in  front  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria.  Then  Marlborough  mounted  his  hone,  and  gave  the 
command  that  the  lines  should  move  forward  to  cross  the  Nebel,  and  that 
Cutts  should  commence  the  attack  upon  Blenheim.  The  French  marshal 
had  taken  extraordinary  pains  in  the  defence  of  this  village.  He  had  con- 
centrated his  chief  strength  here,  and  had  made  every  house  and  garden  a 
little  fortress.  His  left  was  equally  strong  under  the  elector,  but  he  had 
neglected  the  centre  of  the  plain,  where  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Nebel 
was  impassable.  At  one  o'clock  the  allied  troops  under  Cutts  descended 
to  the  Nebel,  and  crossed  by  two  water-mills  which  had  been  set  on  fire. 
Three  times  were  the  assailants  repulsed ;  but  at  last  they  held  their  ground, 
and  were  enabled  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  great  body  of  troops  within 
Blenheim,  by  keeping  up  a  feigned  attack,  whilst  the  main  body  of  Marl- 
borough's army  was  crossing  the  Nebel.  This  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
operation,  which  occupied  several  hours.  As  the  columns  of  the  Allies 
passed  the  stream,  volleys  of  musquetry  were  poured  upon  them ;  and  the 
charges  of  French  cavalry  were  incessant  The  conflict  gradually  exten- 
ded from  the  left  to  the  centre,  as  English,  Dutch,  Danes  and  Hanoverians, 
came  into  position.  In  the  meantime  prince  Eugene  had  been  fighting  the 
elector  on  the  right,  with  indifferent  success.  Three  times  had  he  at- 
tacked, and  three  times  he  had  been  compelled  to  retire  to  the  wood,  and 
re-form  his  broken  ranks.  The  main  bodies  under  Tallard  and  Marlborough 
had  not  yet  come  to  a  general  encounter.  Marlborough  had  formed  his 
cavalry  in  two  lines  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  with  his  infantry  in  their 
rear  towards  the  left  At  five  o'clock  the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge,  and 
the  horse  and  foot  mounted  the  acclivity.  The  French  received  the  charge 
firmly,  and  the  Allies  fell  back,  but  still  kept  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Their 
cannon  were  brought  up,  and  the  fire  on  each  side  was  close  and  incessant 
Another  charge,  and  the  French  horse  were  scattered.  Nine  battalions  of 
French  infantry  that  had  been  intermingled  with  their  cavalry,  were  cut 
to  pieces.  A  third  charge  of  Marlborough's  horse,  and  tile  battle  was  won, 
Tallard' b  cavalry  endeavoured  to  rally  behind  the  tents  of  their  camp,  but 
the  Allies  closed  upon  them,  and  the  rout  was  general  Marlborough  him- 
self, with  his  victorious  cavalry,  pursued  the  fugitives.  Marshal  Tallard 
found  retreat  impossible,  and  surrendered  himself  to  an  aide-de-camp  of 
the  prince  of  Hesse.  The  troops  of  the  elector  and  of  Marsin  seeing  the 
rout  of  Tallard,  and  being  closely  pressed  by  Eugene,  had  set  fire  to  their 
positions,  and  were  moving  away  in  unbroken  order.  Through  a  mistake, 
no  interruption  was  offered  to  their  retreat  The  Allies  now  closed  round 
the  barricaded  village  of  Blenheim.  Artillery  was  brought  up,  and  bat* 
teries  constructed.  All  the  great  English  generals  were  assembled  to  unite 
in  this  .final  struggle.  The  twenty-six  battalions  and  twelve  squadrons 
which  were  shut  up  in  Blenheim  finally  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Marlborough  was  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  his  prisoners.  In  a  few 
days  he  had  more  than  twelve  thousand  on  his  hands.  It  is  computed 
that  the  two  armies  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  eleven  thousand  men 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  armies  of  France  and  the  elector  fourteen 
thousand.  It  was  supposed  that  the  total  loss  of  the  French  and  Bavarians 
*n  the  battle,  and  during  their  retreat,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men, 
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including  prisoners  and  deserters.  The  blow  to  the  power  of  France  waa 
tremendous.  On  the  20th  of  August,  Marlborough's  army  waa  before  Dim. 
On  the  12th  of  September  he  received  the  news  that  the  garrison  had 
-capitulated.  The  Allies  were  then  advancing  to  the  siege  of  Landau, 
which  the  prince  of  Baden  was  to  conduct,  and  Marlborough  was  to  cover 
with  his  army,  for  Villeroy  was  hovering  around,  but  would  not  come  to 
battle.  The  defence  of  this  strongly  fortified  place  was  very  obstinate, 
and  Marlborough  did  not  receive  the  news  of  its  capitulation  till  the  3rd 
of  December,  when  he  was  at  Hanover,  having  left  the  tedious  siege,  and 
posted  to  Berlin  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia  for  a  large 
addition  to  the  allied  forces.  Meanwhile  the  electress  of  Bavaria,  who 
was  left  regent,  had  agreed  that  all  her  troops  should  be  disbanded.  On 
the  22nd,  Marlborough  embarked  for  England,  with  marshal  Tallard  and 
others,  his  distinguished  prisoners.  Trierbach,  another  strong  place,  had 
also  fallen.  Honours  came  thick  upon  the  conqueror.  He  was  admitted 
a  prince  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  a  princi- 
pality was  created  for  him.  In  his  own  country,  he  received  congratula- 
tory addresses  from  the  two  Houses,  and  from  the  queen  the  more  solid 
reward  of  the  estate  of  Woodstock.  The  people  gave  him  an  enthusiastic 
welcome.  The  standards  that  had  been  taken  in  the  campaign  were  carried 
in  a  grand  military  procession  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
there  hung  up,  with  the  whole  population  of  London  shouting  for  Anne 
and  Marlborough.  But  the  factions  of  the  Commons  cared  nothing  for  the 
national  triumph — they  sought  onfy  the  triumph  of  a  party.  Burnet  says, 
"The  constant  successes  with  which  God  had  blessed  the  queen's  reign, 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  compass  that  which  was  aimed  at  by  them  ;  the 
forcing  a  peace,  and  of  consequence  the  delivering  all  up  to  France."  The 
factious  Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity  had  been  for  a  third  time 
brought  forward,  and  the  violent  Tory  party  had  made  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  tack  it  to  a  money  bill  which  was  to  enable  the  war  to  be  continued. 
The  scheme  was  defeated.  The  Commons  then  passed  the  Bill  by  itself! 
Marlborough  arrived  in  time  to  vote  against  it  in  this  amended  form.  It 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  On  the  14th  of  March,  the  queen  prorogued 
the  Parliament. 

Whilst  Marlborough  was  leading  the  army  of  the  Allies  to  the  Rhine, 
the  arch-duke  Charles  had  landed  at  Lisbon,  and  was  prepared  to  head  the 
troops  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  kingdom  to  which  he  laid  claim. 
But  the  Allies  were  here  completely  held  in  cheek  by  the  duke  of  Berwick ; 
and  were  unable  to  prevent  several  of  the  Portuguese  towns  being  taken 
by  the  Spaniards.  A  little  army  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  prince  of  Darmstadt)  embarked  at  Lisbon  in  May,  in  a 
fleet  of  which  sir  George  Rooke  was  the  admiral.  The  expedition  landed 
at  Barcelona ;  but  receiving  very  little  support  from  the  people,  it  re- 
embarked,  and  Rooke  sailed  down  the  Mediterranean,  and  passed  through 
the  Straits,  where  he  effected  a  junction  with  the  fleet  under  sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel.  The  admirals  then  planned  an  attack  upon  Gibraltar,  in  which 
the  prince  of  Darmstadt  agreed  to  Join.  There  were  not  more  than  a 
hundred  'men  within  the  works  on  the  famous  rock ;  but  they  were  com- 
manded by  a  brave  veteran,  who  rejected  with  disdain  the  summons  to 
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surrender.  Two  thousand  marines,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Darmstadt,  landed  on  the  Isthmus,  and  cut  off  the  supplies  from  the 
mainland.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  Rooke  commenced  a  bombardment 
from  his  ships.  The  next  day  was  a  great  festival ;  and  a  part  of  the 
garrison  went  to  pray  to  their  saint,  leaving  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock 
imperfectly  defended.  The  English  sailors  scaled  the  precipice,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  South  Molehead  was  stormed, — with  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
assailants  by  the  springing  of  a  mine.  All  resistance  was  at  an  end.  The 
brave  governor  made  honourable  terms  for  himself  and  his  garrison ;  and 
upon  the  rock  which  has  defied  every  besieger  through  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  English  flag  floated  in  an  easy  victory.  The  prince  of  Darmstadt 
remained  at  Gibraltar,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  men.  The  English 
fleet  then  went  in  search  of  a  French  fleet  that  had  been  equipped  at 
Toulon,  and  was  under  the  command  of  the  high- admiral  of  France,  the 
count  do  Toulouse.  Rooke  had  been  joined  by  some  Dutch  vessels ; 
the  French  admiral  also  had  been  joined  by  some  Spanish  vessels.  These 
two  armaments  met  off  Malaga.  They  fought  all  day ;  but  not  a  ship  of 
the  hundred  vessels  engaged  was  sunk,  or  burnt,  or  taken,  on  either  side, 
though  both  fleets  were  much  disabled.  Three  thousand  English  and 
Dutch  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  estimated  loss  of  the  French  was 
four  thousand, — a  terrible  slaughter  of  brave  men  without  any  decisive 
results. .  The  count  de  Toulouse  sailed  away  to  Toulon,  and  Rooke  made 
for  Gibraltar.  Before  the  autumn  of  1704  was  passed,  eight  thousand 
men,  under  the  marquis  of  Villadaria,  commenced  a  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
The  earl  of  Galway,  who  in  1704  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Portugal,  sent  four  regiments  to  the  aid  of  the  garrison  of 
Gibraltar,  with  supplies  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  The  prince  of 
Darmstadt  made  a  brave  and  judicious  resistance.  The  English  fleet  con- 
stantly threw  in  fresh  supplies  to  the  besieged,  which  the  French  admiral, 
De  Pontis,  was  powerless  to  prevent.  The  besiegers  were  ill  supplied 
with  necessaries.  A  French  commander  was  sent  to  supersede  Villadaria, 
but  matters  were  not  improved  by  the  change.  In  March,  sir  John  Leake 
-attacked  De  Pontis,  and  swept  away  what  remained  of  the  French  naval 
power.     The  siege  was  then  raised. 

As  if  to  exhibit,  upon  a  different  theatre  of  the  same  great  warfare,  the 
most  remarkable  contrast  to  the  patience,  the  caution,  and  the  foresight 
of  Marlborough — qualities  even  more  remarkable  in  the  great  commander 
than  his  daring  and  courage— Charles  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peterborough, 
took  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  Spain.  Macaulay  calls  Peter- 
borough "  the  most  extraordinary  character  of  that  age,  the  king  o( 
Sweden  himself  not  excepted  ....  a  polite,  learned,  and  amorous 
Charles  the  Twelfth."  He  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  June,  1705,  having 
the  command  of  five  thousand  men ;  unlimited  authority  over  the  land 
forces,  and  a  divided  command  with  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  at  sea.  At 
Lisbon,  Peterborough  was  reinforced,  and  he  here  took  on  board  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  and  a  numerous  suite.  At  Gibraltar  he  received  two  veteran 
battalions,  in  exchange  for  the  same  number  of  recruits  which  he  had 
brought  from  England.  The  prince  of  Darmstadt  also  here  joined  Peter- 
borough.   The  prince  and  the  arch-duke  desired  to  besiege  Barcelona. 
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Peterborough  opposed  the  scheme  of  attempting,  with  seven  thousand 
men,  the  reduction  of  a  place  which  required  thirty  thousand  men  for  a 
regular  siege.  With  the  squadron  under  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  the  fleet 
sailed  from  Gibraltar.  A  landing  was  effected  near  Valencia ;  and  here 
tbe  people  were  found  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Austrian  prince,  who 
was  proclaimed,  upon  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Dcnia,  as  Charles  III., 
king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Peterborough,  encouraged  by  this  recep- 
tion, conceived  the  enterprise  of  dashing  upon  the  capital,  whilst  all  the 
Spanish  forces  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  or  in  Catalonia,  and  king 
Philip  was  at  Madrid  with  few  troops.  Such  an  exploit  had  every  chance 
of  success,  but  Peterborough  was  overruled  by  a  council  of  war.  The 
troops  were  landed  before  Barcelona  on  the  27th  of  August.  In  three 
weeks  there  was  nothing  but  dissensions  amongst  the  great  men  of  this 
expedition.  The  prince  of  Darmstadt  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  had 
come  to  an  open  rupture.  The  Dutch  officers  said  their  troops  should  not 
join  in  an  enterprise  60  manifestly  impossible  of  success  for  a  small  force. 
Peterborough  conceived  a  plan  of  attack  totally  opposed  to  all  the  routine 
modes  of  warfare.  The  citadel  of  Montgouich,  built  on  the  summit  of  a 
ridge  of  hills  skirting  the  sea,  commanded  the  town.  Peterborough  gave 
notice  that  he  should  raise  the  siege ;  sent  his  heavy  artillery  on  board 
the  ships  ;  and  made  every  preparation  for  embarking  the  troops.  With 
twelve  hundred  foot  soldiers,  and  two  hundred  horse,  he  marched  out  of 
the  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  September,  accompanied  by  the 
prince  of  Darmstadt,  whom  he  had  invited  to  join  him.  They  marched 
all  night  by  the  side  of  the  mountains  ;  and  before  daybreak  were  under 
the  hill  of  Montjouich,  and  close  to  the  outer  works.  Peterborough  told 
his  officers  that  when  they  were  discovered  at  daylight,  the  enemy  would 
descend  into  the  outer  ditch  to  repel  them,  and  that  then  was  the  time  to 
receive  their  fire,  leap  in  upon  them,  drive  them  into  the  outer  works,  and 
gain  the  fortress  by  following  them  close.  The  scheme  succeeded,  and  the 
English  were  soon  masters  of  the  bastion.  A  similar  attack  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fortress  was  also  successful.  But  the  prince  of  Darmstadt, 
having  incautiously  advanced,  lost  two  hundred  of  his  party  as  prisoners, 
and  was  himself  killed  at  the  moment  when  Peterborough  came  to  his 
rescue.  The  citadel  held  out  for  several  days,  but  was  finally  reduced  by 
a  bombardment  from  the  hills,  the  cannon  having  been  relanded  from  the 
ships.  The  reduction  of  Montgouich  by  this  extraordinary  act  of  daring, 
was  very  soon  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Barcelona.  The  soldiers  had 
mutinied ;  the  people  of  the  city  were  in  a  stato  of  riot ;  and  the  governor, 
who  was  unpopular,  was  in  danger  of  his  life.  Peterborough  saved  the 
governor,  and  calmed  the  popular  fury.  The  possession  of  Barcelona, 
in  which  King  Charles  III.  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity,  was 
followed  by  the  adhesion  to  his  cause  of  the  chief  towns  of  Catalonia, 
Peterborough  was  for  following  up  his  wonderful  success  by  other  daring 
operations.  The  German  ministers  and  the  Dutch  officers  opposed  all  his 
projects.  At  length  a  pressing  request  came  to  Charles  to  send  assistance 
to  San  Mateo,  which  was  besieged  by  the  count  of  Las  Torres,  with  a  force 
of  seven  thousand.  Peterborough,  with  twelve  hundred  troops,  by  a  series 
of  daring  efforts,  raised  the  siege,  and  entered  the  town  in  triumph.    He 
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then  sent  his  infantry  back  to  Barcelona,  for  the  safety  of  the  king's 
person,  and  followed  the  retreating  army  of  Las  Torres  with  only  two 
hundred  cavalry.  By  his  rapid  marches ;  his  confident  tone ;  his  disguise 
of  his  real  strength,  he  kept  up  the  terror  of  the  thousands  who  were  flying 
before  his  two  hundred,  and  towns  opened  their  gates  to  him  without  a 
blow.  The  magistrates  of  Valencia,  which  city  had  thrown  off  its  alle- 
giance to  king  Philip,  sent  messengers  to  implore  the  aid  of  Peterborough; 
for  a  body  of  ten  thousand  was  approaching  to  invest  their  city.  He 
managed  to  recall  the  infantry  which  he  had  sent  back  to  Barcelona,  and 
obtained  some  other  reinforcements.  The  duke  of  Arcos,  the  Spanish 
general,  was  encamped  upon  a  wide  plain,  over  which  Peterborough  must 
pass,  on  his  way  to  Valencia.  Between  him  and  the  plain  was  a  formidable 
pass,  under  the  walls  of  Murviedro.  By  a  stratagem  of  no  worthy  character, 
Peterborough  succeeded  in  throwing  the  commander  at  Murviedro  off  his 
guard,  and  in  so  deceiving  the  duke  of  Arcos,  that  the  way  to  Valencia 
was  left  open,  and  the  pass  of  Murviedro  was  undefended.  Peterborough 
had  not  long  rested  in  Valencia,  when  he  sallied  forth  to  attack  a  body  of 
four  thousand  horse ;  came  upon  their  encampment  with  a  force  not  a 
third  of  their  number,  and  returned  with  six  hundred  prisoners,  having 
utterly  routed  the  troops  of  king  Philip. 

It  was  soon  found  that  king  Charles  was  incompetent  to  follow  up  the 
successes  which  Peterborough  had  accomplished  for  him.  Philip  V. 
marched  from  Madrid  with  a  force  which,  being  joined  by  that  of  marshal 
Tess6,  enabled  him  to  enter  Catalonia  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Charles 
in  April  was  shut  up  in  Barcelona,  whilst  a  large  army  was  investing  the 
city  by  land,  and  it  was  blockaded  by  a  French  fleet.  Mcntjouich  fell, 
after  being  bombarded  for  twenty-three  days.  Peterborough,  meanwhile, 
had  rapidly  marched  from  Valencia,  with  two  thousand  foot  and  six 
hundred  horse,  and  from  the  mountains  above  Barcelona  he  kept  the 
besieging  forces  in  perpetual  alarm.  A  fleet  was  coming  from  England 
under  admiral  Leake,  on  board  of  which  was  general  Stanhope  with  rein- 
forcements. Off  the  Spanish  coast,  they  were  joined  by  another  fleet, 
under  admiral  Byng.  Peterborough  immediately  marched  to  a  small  sea- 
port ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fleet  arrived,  embarked  his  men ;  hoisted 
his  flag ;  sent  orders  to  Leake  and  Stanhope  ;  and  hoped  to  reach  Barce- 
lona in  time  to  fight  the  count  de  Toulouse.  But  the  Frenchmen  had 
sheered  off.  The  English  troops  were,  however,  thrown  into  Barcelona ; 
the  French  general,  Tease",  raised  the  siege ;  and  the  great  army  moved 
off;  leaving  their  heavy  cannon  behind.  King  Philip  retired  to  Madrid. 
But  the  Allies  from  the  Portuguese  frontier  were  marching  upon  the 
capital ;  and  the  Court  having  fled,  they  entered  Madrid  on  the  25th  of 
June.  Charles  was  urged  by  Peterborough  and  Stanhope  to  take  the  road 
to  Madrid  through  Valencia,  whither  Peterborough  had  gone  by  sea  with 
his  men.  The  slow  and  formal  Austrian  prince  lingered  at  first,  without 
showing  any  inclination  to  move  at  all.  When  he  did  move  he  went  into 
Aragon,  which  had  imitated  Catalonia  and  Valencia  in  acknowledging 
him,  and  loitered  at  Saragossa.  Berwick  soon  compelled  the  Allies  to 
evacuate  the  capital  Charles  had  done  nothing  to  identify  himself  with 
the  nation,  the  majority  of  whom  felt  that  foreign  invaders  had  come 
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against  them.  The  CaatiUaiis  took  up  the  cause  of  Philip  as  if  it  were  a 
national  cause.  The  western  provinces  were  imbued  with  the  same  spirit. 
Peterborough  saw  that  the  game  was  up%  and  proposed  to  go  to  the  relief 
of  Turin.  He  was  taken  at  his  word,  and  Charles  and  his  advisers  were 
left  to  their  own  ruinous  course.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  having  been  enabled 
through  the  subsidies  of  England  and  Holland  to  expend  large  sums  in 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  his  capital,  treated  with  contempt  the 
summons  to  surrender  of  La  Feuillade,  the  French  general,  who  invested 
the  city  with  an  immense  army.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with  a  fearful 
loss  of  life.  The  successes  of  the  French  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign 
had  been  very  great,  and  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  Savoy  could  be 
saved.  Prince  Eugene  was  beyond  the  Adige  with  an  army  of  Imperial- 
ists. By  a  series  of  skilful  movements,  he  united  his  forces  with  the 
cavalry  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  September  ;  attacked  the  French  in  their 
entrenchments ;  obtained  a  complete  victory ;  and  finally  drove  them  out 
of  Italy. 

Marlborough  embarked  at  Harwich  on  the  31st  of  March.  After  much 
opposition  from  tho  States,  he  led  the  English  and  Dutch  troops  to  the 
Moselle,  there  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  under  prince  Louis  of  Baden. 
On  the  8rd  of  June,  without  waiting  for  Baden,  Marlborough  crossed  the 
Moselle  and  the  Saar.  The  French  armies  under  Yillars  and  Marsin  had 
united.  Marlborough  was  anxious  to  give  them  battle ;  but  they  retreated ; 
and  he  followed,  though  ill-provided  with  artillery.  He  encamped  at 
Elft,  and  there  waited  for  reinforcements.  The  weather  was  so  bitterly 
cold  that  all  the  grass  and  oats  were  destroyed.  Marlborough's  army  was 
weakened  by  desertions.  He  had  no  horses  or  carriages  for  the  convey- 
ance of  heavy  artillery,  the  German  princes  having  utterly  failed  in  their 
engagements.  Yilleroy  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  were  rapidly  advancing, 
so  as  to  threaten  Holland.  Marlborough  apprehended  that  the  Dutch 
would  be  frightened  into  a  negotiation  for  peace.  Yilleroy  had  taken 
Huy,  and  was  investing  liege.  At  midnight  on  the  17th  of  June,  Marl- 
borough broke  up  the  camp  at  Elft,  and  marched  back  to  the  position 
which  he  had  occupied  a  fortnight  before.  By  a  series  of  rapid  movements 
he  united  his  army  with  that  of  the  Dutch  general,  d*  Auverquerque  ;  and 
Yilleroy  retreated  within  the  formidable  French  lines  which  had  been 
three  yean  in  construction,  and  which  extended  from  the  Meuse,  near 
Kamur,  to  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp.  Marlborough  regained  possession  of 
Huy,  by  the  capitulation  of  the  garrison  on  the  11th  of  July.  But  this 
success  was  accompanied  by  a  bitter  mortification.  Upon  the  approach  of 
a  French  detachment,  the  Palatine  general,  d'Anbach,  abandoned  Troves 
and  Saarbruck,  and  burned  the  magazines  which  contained  stores  that 
were  essential  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  operations  on  the  Moselle. 
Marlborough  now  determined  to  attack  the  French  lines  by  passing  the 
Gheet  near  Leuwe — a  part  where  the  greatest  difficulties  appeared  to 
present  themselves.  The  weaker  part  of  the  lines  was  to  the  south  of  the 
Mehaigne  ;  and  thither  d' Auverquerque  was  directed  to  march,  "to  give 
the  enemy  a  jealousy  that  they  were  to  be  attacked  on  that  side,  and  to 
oblige  them  to  draw  their  greatest  strength  that  way."  The  French  army 
of  seventy  thousand  men  was  distributed  along  convenient  parts  of  the 
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lines.  During  the  day  of  the  1 7th,  Villeroy  was  employed  in  watching  the 
movements  of  Auverquerque.  At  eight  o'clock  at  night  a  detachment  of 
Marlborough's  army  began  its  march  towards  the  Little  Gheet  river  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  Auverquerque  recrossed  the  Mehaigne,  and  connected  his 
vanguard  with  the  rear  of  Marlborough.  When  the  morning  dawned,  the 
•flnglifth  and  Dutch  were  approaching  the  French  works,  concealed  by  a 
thick  fog.  They  carried  the  castle  of  Wange,  and  the  troope  scrambled 
through  the  marshy  ground,  crossed  the  Gheet,  rushed  into  the  trench, 
and  were  within  the  enemy's  lines.  They  were  encountered  by  the  marquis 
d'Allegre  with  twenty  battalions  of  infantry  and  fifty  squadrons  of  hone. 
Marlborough  himself  headed  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  for  a  short  time, 
having  only  a  trumpeter  and  a  servant  with  him,  was  surrounded  as  the 
French  repulsed  his  charge.  But  the  English  troops  rallied  to  his  rescue  ; 
and  a  second  charge  left  them  masters  of  the  lines.  Villeroy  came  up  too 
late,  and  had  no  resource  but  a  retreat.  D'Allegre  was  taken  prisoner, 
with  four  other  general  officers,  and  a  thousand  men.  Villeroy  had 
retreated  beyond  the  Dyle,  and  had  established  a  strong  position  near 
Louvain.  Marlborough  wanted  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dyle,  but  he 
was  prevented  taking  any  immediate  offensive  measures  through  the 
constant  interference  of  the  deputies  of  the  States.  There  was  a  skirmish 
on  the  plain  of  Waterloo.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost  of  anticipating 
the  later  glories  of  that  plain. 

All  Marlborough's  disappointments  in  the  campaign  were  matters  of 
rejoicing  to  the  High  Tories  in  England,  who  were  now  distinguished  as 
"the  Tackers."  The  elections  of  1705  roused  up  a  bitterness  of  party - 
feeling  that  had  rarely  been  equalled  in  England.  The  queen  had  mani- 
fested less  disinclination  to  transfer  a  portion  of  her  favour  to  the  Whigs. 
The  High  Churchmen  gave  out  the  rallying-cry  of  "The  Church  in 
danger."  "The  Dissenters,"  says. Burnett  "who  had  been  formerly 
much  divided,  were  now  united  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  government, 
and  joined  with  the  Whigs  everywhere."  It  was  seen  that  the  Whigs 
would  have  a  parliamentary  majority;  so  Godolphin  declared  in  their 
favour  "more  openly  than  he  had  done  formerly."  The  queen's  speech 
promised,  "I  will  always  affectionately  support  and  countenance  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.  I  will  invariably  maintain  the 
Toleration."  The  Tories  were  angry,  and  they  took  a  course  which  they 
judged  would  annoy  Anne.  Lord  Haversham,  one  of  the  Tory  leaders, 
moved  in  the  Lords,  that  the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  should  be 
invited  to  reside  in  England,  as  presumptive  heir  of  the  Crown.  The 
motion  was  negatived,  although  very  strongly  supported  by  Buckingham, 
Bochester,  and  other  Tory  peers.  The  question  of  the  Succession  being 
thus  stirred  again  by  the  Tories,  the  Whigs  brought  forward  a  Bill  for 
appointing  a  Regency, — to  consist  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Lord  Keeper,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  four  great  officers  of  state, — 
which  should  carry  on  the  government,  in  the  case  of  the  demise  of  the 
queen,  until  the  arrival  of  her  successor.  The  Bill  was  carried.  Halifax 
moved  in  the  Lords  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  alleged  danger 
of  the  Church.  After  a  long  debate  it  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
one  peers  against  thirty,  that  the  Church  was  not  in  danger.    The  queen 
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then  issued  a  proclamation,  at  the  instance  of  Parliament,  declaring  that 
the  authors  or  spreaders  of  the  cry  that  the  Church  is  in  danger  should  be 
proceeded  against  with  the  utmost  severity  the  law  should  allow  of. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  Marlborough  was  again  at  the  Hague.  The  French 
on  the  Upper  Rhine  having  obtained  some  successes,  the  Dutch  became 
alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  and  Marlborough  consented  to  remain  in 
command  of  the  English  and  Dutch  armies,  provided  that  his  power  was 
unfettered.  To  this  the  States  consented  ;  and  the  troops  began  to  march 
from  the  Hague  on  the  7th  of  May.  They  were  to  be  joined  by  various 
garrisons,  and  to  encamp  near  Maastricht.  On  the  20th  the  French  had 
drawn  all  their  forces  together,  had  passed  the  Dyle,  and  were  posted  at 
Tirlemont  On  the  23rd,  Whit  Sunday,  Marlborough  began  his  march,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  gain  the  open  space  between  the  Mehaigne 
and  the  Great  Gheet.  That  position  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  The  Allies,  in  eight  columns,  passed  the  once  formidable  lines 
which  had  been  demolished  in  the  preceding  year  ;  and  having  cleared  the 
village  of  Mierdorp,  formed  in  order  of  battle  in  the  plain  of  Jandrinoeuil. 
Villeroy's  army  of  French  and  Bavarians,  amounting  to  sixty-two  thousand, 
was  posted  in  two  lines  on  eminences  above  the  marshes,  stretching  from 
the  Little  Gheet  to  the  Mehaigne,  having  in  the  centre  the  village  of  Ra- 
milies, which  was  defended  by  twenty  battalions  of  French.  It  was  a  for- 
midable position.  Yilleroy  waited  for  the  attack  in  his  camp,  on  the  rising 
ground  of  Mont  St  Andre\  in  front  of  the  Great  Gheet.  The  Allies  formed 
their  order  of  battle  in  the  plain,  between  the  village  of  Boniffe,  on  the 
Mehaigne,  and  the  village  of  Foulaz,  on  the  Little  Gheet — having  two 
lines,  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  with  twenty 
squadrons  of  Danes  to  support  the  left  of  the  infantry.  The  duke's  whole 
army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men.  Marlborough  determined  to  make 
a  demonstration  of  attack  upon  the  left  of  the  French,  at  Autre-eglise  and 
Offuy.  Yilleroy  immediately  drew  his  troops  from  the  centre  to  support 
his  left  Marlborough  then  ordered  the  second  line  of  the  troops  that 
were  advancing  to  Autre-eglise,  to  defile  to  the  left,  by  a  hollow  way  that 
concealed  them.  The  first  line  of  his  right  wing  ascended  the  rising 
ground  at  Autre-eglise,  and  opened  their  fire.  On  his  left  the  French  were 
attacked  at  Ramilies,  and  the  Dutch  infantry  made  a  successful  assault  at 
Tavieres,  a  village  on  the  Mehaigne.  Bat  the  French  cavalry  then  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Dutch  cavalry  under  Auverqnerque,  and  repelled 
them  in  great  disorder.  Marlborough  immediately  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  seventeen  squadrons,  and  charged  the  French  cavalry.  He  was  re- 
cognised, was  surrounded,  and  nearly  made  prisoner.  He  cut  his  way 
through ;  his  charger  fell ;  his  equerry  had  his  head  shot  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball  as  he  held  the  stirrup  for  his  general  to  mount  another  horse.  But 
now  a  reserve  of  cavalry  that  Marlborough  had  sent  for,  came  up  ;  and  an 
irresistible  charge  determined  the  battle  on  the  left  The  Allies  gained  the 
heights  above  Ramilies,  but  the  conflict  in  and  around  that  village  was 
still  doubtful.  The  ever  watchful  general  ordered  up  a  reserve  of  infantry, 
and  the  allied  horse  descending  from  the  heights,  their  united  force  com- 
pleted the  triumph  of  the  left  and  centre.  But  Marlborough  was  com- 
pelled to  form  his  troops  again  upon  the  ground  they  had  won.    Yilleroy 
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now  endeavoured  to  take  up  a  new  line,  but  before  he  could  get  his  bat- 
talions formed,  Marlborough  ordered  a  general  advance,  and  the  French 
began  to  fly.  Onward  went  the  pursued  and  the  pursuers  towards  Louvain. 
Marlborough  did  not  halt  till  he  had  reached  Mildert,  thirteen  miles  from 
the  battle-field.  The  French  and  Bavarians  determined  to  abandon  their 
fortified  towns,  and  save  the  remnant  of  their  force  by  a  hurried  retreat. 
They  had  lost  seven  thousand  men,  hilled  and  wounded,  and  six  thousand 
prisoners.  The  Allies  lost  nearly  four  thousand  men.  The  artillery,  bag- 
gage, and  eighty  standards,  were  the  spoil  of  the  victors.  Marlborough 
entered  Louvain  without  meeting  any  obstacle.  Malines,  Alost,  and  other 
places  had  submitted.  The  Estates  of  Brabant  assembled  at  Brussels  had 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  king  Charles  III.,  and  they  sent  out  their 
commands  to  other  fortified  towns  to  make  a  like  submission.  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Oudenarde  were  surrendered  without  a  shot  being  fired. 
St  Simon  says,  "with  the  exception  of  Namur,  Mons,  and  a  very  few 
other  places,  all  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  were  lost— Ostend,  having 
been  besieged  by  a  powerful  land  force  and  by  nine  ships  of  the  line,  capi- 
tulated on  the  7th  of  July.  Menin,  one  of  the  greatest  fortresses  of  Vauban, 
was  carried  by  assault,  with  immense  loss,  on  the  22nd  of  August.  Den- 
dermonde  surrendered  on  the  3rd  of  September.  Ath  was  the  last  fortress 
to  fall,  on  the  4th  of  October. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  1702  to  negotiate  the  Union  of  England 
and  Scotland  had  debated  for  six  months,  without  any  result  The  Scottish 
Parliament,  or  Convention  of  Estates,  had  sat  from  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution. A  new  Parliament  was  assembled  in  May,  1703.  This  Parliament 
was  not  in  a  state  of  conciliation  towards  England.  Glencoe  and  Darien 
were  still  watchwords  of  strife.  The  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  Union 
necessarily  produced  exasperation.  There  was  manifested  a  decided  incli- 
nation to  the  interests  of  France.  In  the  "Act  for  the  Security  of  the 
Kingdom"  an  open  declaration  was  made  of  the  disposition  to  separate 
wholly  from  England.  The  English  Act  of  Settlement  was  not  to  be 
accepted,  but  the  Estates,  of  Scotland  were  to  name  a  successor  to  queen 
Anne  from  the  Protestant  descendants  of  the  Stuart  line.  For  four 
months  this  matter  was  vehemently  debated  in  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
The  Act  of  Security  was  carried,  but  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  refused 
his  assent.  Following  this  legislative  commotion  came  what  was  called  in 
England  the  Scottish  Plot — a  most  complicated  affair  of  intrigue  and 
official  treachery,  with  some  real  treason  at  the  bottom  of  it  The  House 
of  Lords  in  England  took  cognizance  of  the  matter,  which  the  Scottish 
Estates,  when  they  re-assembled  in  1704,  denounced  as  an  interference 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  queen  of  Scotland.    The  Security  Act  was 
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again  passed,  and  the  royal  assent  was  not  now  withheld.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  England  then  addressed  the  queen,  requesting  her  to  put  Carlisle, 
Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  and  Hull  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  send  forces 
to  the  border.  A  Statute  was  passed,  which  in  the  first  place  provided  for 
a  treaty  of  Union  ;  and  then  enacted,  that  until  the  Scottish  Parliament 
should  settle  the  succession  to  the  Crown  in  the  same  line  as  that  of  the 
English  Act  of  Settlement,  no  native  of  Scotland,  except  those  domiciled 
in  England,  or  in  the  army  or  navy,  should  acquire  the  privileges  of  a 
natural-born  Englishman  ;  and  prohibiting  all  importations  of  coals,  cattle, 
sheep,  or  linen  from  Scotland.  It  was  evident  that  there  must  be  Union 
or  war.  A  collision  between  the  Darien  Company  and  the  two  East  India 
Companies  filled  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  brim.  In  this  defiant  atti- 
tude towards  England  stood  Scotland  in  1704  and  in  1705.  Her  mobs 
were  howling  for  English  blood  before  her  courts  of  justice ;  her  patriots 
were  hooting  and  hissing  when  the  name  of  the  princess  Sophia  was  uttered 
in  the  Parliament  House.  The  northern  population  of  England  were  filled 
with  apprehensions  of  a  Scottish  war.  These  apprehensions  were  happily 
averted  by  a  show  of  moderation  in  the  Scottish  Parliament ;  and  by  a 
consummate  exercise  of  prudence  on  the  part  of  Godolphin,  who  was  now 
the  head  of  a  ministry  chiefly  composed  of  moderate  Whigs.  In  August, 
1705,  the  draft  of  an  Act  for  a  Treaty  of  Union  was  brought  into  the 
Scottish  Parliament.  Violent  were  the  debates ;  but  it  was  at  last  passed, 
by  a  majority  of  two;  but  accompanied  by  a  Resolution  "against  any 
progress  in  the  treaty  of  Union,  till  the  Act  which  declared  them  aliens 
by  such  a  day  should  be  repealed. "  In  the  new  English  Parliament  of 
1705,  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  the  ministers  of  the  queen  advocated 
this  repeal,  not  only  as  regarded  the  question  of  denying  the  Scots  the 
privileges  of  native-born  subjects,  but  as  to  the  restrictions  of  that  Statute 
upon  commercial  intercourse.  The  friendly  hand  was  cordially  held  out, 
and  the  English  statesmen  went  calmly  forward  with  their  great  work, 
which  they  accomplished  by  honest  perseverance,  without  trickery  and 
without  coercion.  Their  success  may  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  lord  Somen,  whose  ruling  principle  was  that  of 
acting  with  perfect  fairness  to  Scotland.  In  the  spring  of  1706,  thirty- 
one  Commissioners  were  nominated  an  the  part  of  each  kingdom,  for 
negotiating  the  terms  of  Union.  After  some  violent  opposition,  the 
nomination  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  was  left  to  the  queen.  To  the 
surprise  of  many,  that  nomination  included  several  violent  opposers  of 
the  Union.  On  the  16th  of  April,  the  Commissioners  assembled  in  the 
Cockpit,  at  "Whitehall,  They  sat  till  the  22nd  of  July,  when  the  Articles 
of  Union  were  finally  agreed  upon.  At  the  opening  of  the  negotiations, 
the  English  Commissioners  proposed  an  entire  Union  of  the  two  king- 
doms—one kingdom,  one  crown,  one  parliament  The  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners demurred,  but  the  Englishmen  were  resolute,  and  the  Scots 
yielded ;  but  at  the  same  time  demanded  reciprocity  of  citizenship  and  of 
privileges  of  trade.  This  point  was  granted  at  once.  It  was  thus  settled 
that  "the  two  nations  should  be  formed  into  one  Government,  be  under 
one  sovereign  head,  in  one  represented  body,  standing  upon  one  founda- 
tion, enjoying  equal  privileges,  and  in  common  bearing  one  general  pro* 
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portion  of  burdens,  the  same  in  end  and  mean,  having  bnt  one  common 
interest,  one  name,  and  being  bat  ever  hereafter  bnt  one  people."  The 
question  of  "proportion  of  burdens"  was  arranged  by  the  English  Com- 
missioners proposing  an  equivalent  to  Scotland  in  a  money  payment,  for 
any  disadvantages  she  might  be  subjected  to  in  a  joint  principle  of  finance. 
A  system  of  equal  duties  upon  imports  and  exports  was  established.  The 
Land  Tax  was  arranged  in  a  manner  eminently  favourable  to  Scotland. 
The  difficulties  arising  from  the  Darien  affair  were  smoothed  by  the 
English  Commissioners  agreeing  to  purchase  the  shares  of  the  particular 
members  of  the  African  and  Indian  Company.  The  stock  had  been  a 
dead  weight  upon  many  families ;  and  this  relief  "  took  off  the  edge  of 
the  opposition  which  some  people  would  otherwise  have  made  to  the 
Union  in  general."  On  the  complex  question  of  representation,  the 
English  Commissioners  proposed  that  Scotland  should  have  thirty-eight 
members  in  the  united  House  of  Commons.  The  Scottish  Commissioners 
proposed  fifty.  The  number  was  settled  at  forty-five — about  one-twelfth 
of  the  whole  House.  Sixteen  peers  were  taken  out  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty-four  who  were  then  peers  of  Scotland.  The  laws  of  Scotland,  with 
the  exception  of  those  relating  to  trade,  customs,  and  excise,  were  to 
remain  in  force,  although  subject  to  alterations  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  as  the  united  kingdom  was  to  be  called.  The  standards  of  the 
coin,  of  weights,  and  of  measures,  were  to  become  uniform  with  those  of 
the  English.  The  crosses  of  St  George  and  St  Andrew  were  to  be  con- 
joined when  used  in  flags,  banners,  standards,  and  ensigns.  In  these 
negotiations  all  matters  relating  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  excluded. 
The  preservation  intact  of  the  constitution  and  rights  of  that  Church  was 
provided  for  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  the  Union  was  esta- 
blished. On  the  12th  of  October,  1706,  the  Estates  of  Scotland  began  to 
consider  the  Articles  of  Union.  Immense  pains  had  been  taken  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  tumultuous  opposition. 
They  were  in  some  degree  successful.  There  was  a  riot  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  23rd  of  October ;  and  addresses  came  from  many  places  to  the  Parlia- 
ment against  the  incorporating  principle  of  the  Union.  The  popular 
arguments  against  the  Union  were  chiefly  appeals  to  a  narrow  nationality. 
The  first  great  oratorical  display  was  made  by  a  young  man,  lord  Belhaven, 
whose  speech  "was  circulated  in  all  known  shapes  among  the  people." 
Belhaven,  and  others  of  the  honest  patriots  at  this  great  crisis  of  their 
country's  destiny,  rested  their  opposition  to  an  incorporating  Union  upon 
their  belief  that  it  would  destroy  the  nationality  of  Scotland,  without  any 
corresponding  public  benefits.  Mr.  Seton,  of  Pidmedden,  pointed  out, 
with  strong  common  sense,  the  benefits  to  Scotland  of  an  incorporating 
Union,  "  I  may  assert,  that  by  this  Union  we  will  have  access  to  all  the 
advantages  in  commerce,  which  the  English  enjoy :  we  will  be  capable,  by 
a  good  government,  to  improve  our  natural  products,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  island ;  and  we  will  have  our  liberty,  property,  and  religion,  secured 
under  the  protection  of  one  sovereign,  and  one  Parliament,  of  Great 
Britain."  There  was  a  majority  of  thirty-three  in  favour  of  the  funda- 
mental proposition,  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  united  into  one 
kingdom  by  the  name  of  Great  Britain.      The  second  Article  for  the 
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Succession  of  the  Monarchy,  and  the  third  for  representation  by  one 
Parliament,  were  also  carried  within  the  next  fortnight.  The  question 
which  was  excepted  from  the  Treaty,  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
then  agitated.  A  separate  Act  was  passed,  under  which  every  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain,  upon  his  or  her  accession,  was  to  take  an  oath  to  protect 
the  government,  worship,  discipline,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  This  Act  was  to  be  repeated  as  a  part  of  any  Act  of  the 
Scottish  or  English  Parliament  adopting  the  Union.  The  Estates  then 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  minute  details  of  the  remaining 
twenty  Articles  of  the  Treaty.  This  discussion  lasted  till  the  middle  of 
January,  1707. 

There  was  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  Union  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  manifesting  itself  amongst  very  various  parties  and 
conditions  of  society.  There  was  a  second  outbreak  in  Edinburgh,  but 
without  bloodshed.  There  was  a  more  serious  riot  at  Glasgow  on  the  7th 
of  November,  which  lasted  several  days.  But  neither  did  this  rude  mob 
take  any  life  away.  The  duke  of  Queensberry,  the  queen's  High  Comis- 
sioner,  was  instrumental  in  disarming  the  violence,  both  within  the  Parlia- 
ment and  without,  by  his  patience  and  moderation.  On  the  20th  the 
Cameronians  burnt  the  Articles  publicly  at  the  market-cross  of  Dumfries, 
and  published  a  declaration  that  all  who  supported  the  Union  were  enemies 
and  traitors  to  their  country.  The  Government  had  received  advices  that 
the  Cameronians  and  Jacobites  were  to  meet  in  arms  on  the  river  Nith, 
near  Sanquhar,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Parliament,  and  that  the  French  king 
would  send  over  troops,  "  to  improve  the  opportunity."  Vast  things  were 
expected  from  the  junction  of  the  True  League  and  Covenant  men  with  the 
Jacobites,  Papists,  and  Episcopalians.  They  were  to  march  to  Hamilton, 
seven  thousand  in  number.  The  duke  of  Athol  was  to  lead  his  Highlanders 
through  the  famous  pass  where  Dundee  scattered  six  thousand  veterans. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  to  head  this  motley  army.  The  duke,  how- 
ever, sent  orders  to  the  Highlanders  and  Cameronians  to  disperse  and 
return  home. 

Despite  the  Jacobites  and  Cameronians,  the  timid  Presbyterians  and  the 
semi-Papist  Episcopalians,  the  Act  of  the  Scottish  Estates  for  the  Union 
was  finally  passed  on  the  16th  of  January,  1707,  by  a  hundred  and  ten  votes 
againsty  sixty-nine.  The  last  meeting  of  the  Scotch  Estates  was  on  the 
26  th  of  March,  1707.  The  Parliament  of  England  had  met  in  December. 
At  the  end  of  January  the  queen  sent  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  announced 
that  the  Treaty  for  an  Union  had  been  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
Scotland,  with  some  alterations  and  additions.  The  Articles  were  then  pre- 
sented. The  debates  in  the  English  Parliament  were  animated,  but  were  not 
violent.  In  the  Lords  a  Bill  was  brought  in  for  the  Security  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  by  law  established.  The  ministry  succeeded  in  preventing 
a  debate  on  each  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  by  inserting  the  Articles 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  with  the  two  Acts  for  the  Security  of  the 
Churches  of  each  country.  The  measure  was  passed  without  difficulty, 
and  on  the  6th  of  March  it  received  the  royal  assent. 

An  indirect  overture  for  peace  had  been  made  by  Louis ;  but  the  English 
Parliament  was  in  no  pacific  attitude.    The  queen  made  a  public  doclara- 
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tian  "  that  no  negotiations  for  peace  should  be  entered  into,  but  in  con- 
junction with  all  the  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance."  The  supplies  were 
granted  with  unusual  rapidity ;  and  the  pension  of  50002.  per  annum  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  settled  upon  his  posterity.  When  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued  it  was  renewed  by  proclamation,  declaring  that 
the  first  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  should  be  held  on  the  23rd  of 
October. 

After  Peterborough  had  left  Spain,  the  so-called  king  Charles,  instead 
of  remaining  with  the  army  in  Valencia,  to  lead  them  against  Berwick, 
returned  to  Barcelona.  In  April,  lord  Galway  and  the  Portuguese  general, 
Das  Minas,  took  the  field,  with  about  seventeen  thousand  men.  The  French 
and  Spanish  army  was  superior  in  numbers,  especially  in  cavalry.  They  met 
on  the  plain  of  Almanza  ;  and  there  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Allies 
were  utterly  routed.  Four  thousand  of  the  English,  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
were  slain  on  that  fetal  Easter  Monday,  the  25th  of  April,  and  eight  thou- 
sand were  taken  prisoners.  The  towns  of  Valencia  and  Aragon  were 
surrendered  to  the  victor.  Peterborough's  exploits  were  nearly  useless. 
In  Catalonia  alone  had  king  Charles  any  adherents. 

In  the  reverses  of  1706,  Louis  XIV.  had  turned  his  views  to  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  as  an  ally  ;  had  bribed  his  ministers  ;  had  even  solicited 
him  to  become  the  mediator  between  the  Bourbons  and  the  Allies.  Charles, 
however,  had  plans  of  his  own,  which  he  pursued  with  a  self-will  which 
had  very  little  respect  to  the  power  or  influence  of  any  State,  or  confederacy 
of  States.  He  had  defeated  the  Russians  in  1700.  He  had  first  conquered, 
and  then  deposed,  king  Augustus  of  Poland,  and  had  set  up  a  man  of 
noble  family,  Stanislaus,  as  king ;  Augustus  was  also  elector  of  Saxony. 
Charles  led  his  army  into  Saxony ;  held  its  elector  in  a  sort  of  honourable 
captivity  ;  and  from  his  camp  at  Alt  Ranstadt,  near  Leipsic,  demanded  the 
submission  of  Europe  to  his  decrees.  On  the  27th  of  April,  1707,  Marl- 
borough was  at  Alt  Ranstadt,  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  delivered 
a  letter  from  queen  Anne.  Charles  was  very  gracious.  He  said  he  would 
do  nothing  to  prejudice  the  common  cause  in  general,  or  the  Protestant 
religion  in  particular.  Marlborough  discovered  "  that  the  king  of  Sweden's 
real  design,  and  sole  ambition,  were  to  dethrone  the  Czar,  as  he  had  already 
done  the  king  of  Poland. "  Marlborough  promised  pensions  to  the  Swedish 
minister,  count  Piper,  and  other  functionaries,  paying  one  year  in  advance ; 
and  then  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  to  go  to  his  accustomed  fighting-ground. 
There  was  no  battle  in  the  Netherlands  during  that  campaign.  Venddme 
commanded  the  French  army,  and  he  was  content  with  defensive  opera- 
tions. The  States  controlled  Marlborough's  plans.  In  the  meantime  an 
attempt  was  made,  by  land  and  sea,  to  penetrate  into  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Louis's  own  territory.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  Victor  Amadeus  and 
Eugene  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Col  di  Tende  ;  on  the  11th  they 
made  the  passage  of  the  Var ;  dislodged  the  French  from  their  intrenchments 
on  the  right  bank  of  that  river ;  and  on  the  25th  encamped  near  Toulon. 
An  English  and  Dutch  fleet,  under  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  co-operated  in  this 
bold  attempt,  and  accomplished  all  that  naval  daring  could  effect  But  the 
force  of  the  Allies  was  wholly  incompetent  to  invest  a  place  whose  fortifi- 
cations were  so  respectable  as  those  of  Toulon.    In  less  than  one  month, 
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the  object  of  the  expedition  was  abandoned.  The  duke  of  Savoy  resolved 
to  bombard  Toulon,  in  which  aot  of  destruction  the  fleet  was  the  chief 
agent  The  only  good  result  of  this  "  diversion,''  as  it  was  called,  was  to 
draw  off  some  of  the  forces  of  France  from  other  quarters.  Returning 
home  from  the  siege  of  Toulon,  sir  Olondesley  Shovel's  flag-ship  was 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  with  two  other  vessels,  on  the  night  of  the 
22nd  of  October.  The  crewB  all  perished.  The  body  of  the  admiral,  sup- 
posed to  be  cast  ashore  by  the  waves,  was  found  after  some  days,  and  was 
brought  to  Westminster  Abbey  for  interment  with  all  honour.  There  was 
afterwards  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Sir  doudesley  had  survived  the 
wreck,  and  had  been  murdered  on  the  shore  to  secure  the  valuable  property 
about  his  person.  Another  disaster  at  sea,  with  other  accidents,  caused 
the  first  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  meet  in  no  very  placable  temper. 
A  convoy  of  five  ships  of  the  line  had  been  sent  to  guard  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen to  Lisbon.  Fourteen  sail  of  French  ships  from  Brest  and  Dun- 
kirk met  the  English  ships  off  the  lizard  ;  and  of  this  convoy  one  vessel 
was  blown  up  and  three  taken.  Most  of  the  merchantmen  escaped,  and 
reached  their  destination.  The  prince  of  Denmark  was  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral ;  and  against  his  management,  or  rather  that  of  his  Council,  to  whom 
he  deferred  in  all  things,  were  the  complaints  of  Parliament  openly  or 
covertly  directed. 

Alter  the  discussions  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  upon  the  question  of 
Union,  a  Jacobite  agent  from  St.  Germain's — Colonel  Hooke, — had  been 
busy  in  stirring  up  the  disaffected  to  an  insurrection,  by  offers  of  French 
assistance  for  the  invasion  of  England.  This  ambassador  had  communica- 
tions with  several  peers  of  well-known  Jacobite  principles.  He  was  also 
endeavouring  to  work  among  the  Cameronians.  The  Union,  as  might  be 
expected,  had  not  worked  very  smoothly  in  Scotland.  There  were  perpetual 
differences  about  the  collection  of  the  Excise.  The  Customs  were  also  ob- 
noxious ;  and  a  contraband  trade  was  very  soon  established.  The  Equiva- 
lent money,  too,  was  delayed  in  its  arrival,  from  the  somewhat  low  state 
of  the  English  exchequer.  There  had  been  a  year  of  grumbling  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed,  and  there  was  mutual  exasperation,  and  very  angry 
commercial  jealousy.  In  January,  1708,  sir  George  Byng  was  cruising  in 
the  Channel,  with  sixteen  men-of-war.  The  British  Government  had  full 
knowledge  of  the  contemplated  invasion.  At  the  beginning  of  March, 
fifteen  French  battalions  and  three  hundred  volunteers  were  embarked ;  and 
prince  James,  known  as  the  Pretender,  having  gone  on  board,  a  fleet  of 
twenty-eight  vessels,  commanded  by  the  French  admiral  Fourbin,  came 
out  of  Dunkirk.  They  evaded  Byng,  and,  from  the  state  of  the  wind  and 
tide,  had  eight  hours  start  of  him  in  their  voyage  towards  Scotland.  The 
French  Admiral  overshot  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  but  returned  southward  from 
the  coast  near  Montrose,  and  lay  off  May  Island.  When  the  English 
squadron  appeared,  Fourbin  sailed  in  hot  haste  into  the  North  Sea,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  land  his  troops.  Byng  did  not  pursue,  and  the 
troops  and  their  leader  were  re-landed  at  Dunkirk. 

Previous  to  this  attempt,  there  had  been  a  serious  disorganization  in  the 
English  ministry.  Harley  and  St.  John  had  been  intriguing  against  the 
powerful  Whig  ministers.    A  clerk  of  Harley,  named  Gregg,  was  detected 
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in  a  correspondence  with  the  French  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  important  secrete  of  office.  He  waa  tried,  and  convicted  of 
treason  on  his  own  confession ;  but  he  persisted  to  the  end  in  averring 
that  Harley  had  no  part  in  his  treachery.  Various  revelations  were  made 
of  the  subtle  minister's  intrigues  at  Court ;  and  Godolphin  and  Marlborough 
insisted  on  his  dismissal.  St  John  and  other  official  persons  also  resigned. 
The  wretched  Gregg  was  executed.  The  Whigs,  for  a  time,  were  in  the 
ascendant.  The  resignation  of  St.  John  opened  the  important  office  of 
Secretary-at-war  to  Robert  Walpole. 

'  The  Dutch  had  conducted  themselves  with  so  much  harshness  in  the 
fortified  places  which  had  been  surrendered  after  the  battle  of  Ramilies, 
that  the  inhabitants  had  become  thoroughly  adverse  to  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,  and  looked  with  joy  at  the  advance  of  a  French  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  de  Venddme.  The  gates 
of  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  opened  to  the  French  commander.  Marlborough 
was  inactive  through  June,  waiting  for  prince  Eugene  and  his  army, 
marching  from  Vienna.  When  the  prince  joined  him,  they  immediately 
determined  to  attack  the  French  army,  then  preparing  to  invest  Ouden- 
arde,  and  to  take  a  line  of  march  that  would  interpose  between  Yenddme 
and  the  French  frontier.  On  the  8th  of  July,  Marlborough  had  an  attack 
of  fever ;  but  he  roused  himself,  and,  on  the  10th,  passed  the  Dender  at 
Lessines.  The  French  recalled  their  forces  from  before  Oudenarde,  and 
commenced  the  passage  of  the  Scheldt  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th.  The  same  day  Marlborough  continued  his  march  towards 
Oudenarde.  The  French  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  sudden  presence 
of  his  army,  ready  to  give  immediate  battle,  after  a  fatiguing  march  through 
a  close  country,  with  a  great  river  to  cross  at  the  end  of  that  march. 
Bridges  had  been  constructed  by  an  advanced  detachment.  The  main 
body  of  the  army  reached  these  bridges  at  noon.  In  a  letter  to  count 
Piper,  Marlborough  writes,  "  The  enemy  moved  forward,  and  took  their 
ground,  which  obliged  our  detachment,  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  to  attack  their  advance ;  which  was  executed  with  success.  A 
brigade,  having  defeated  and  killed  or  taken  seven  battalions,  had  thus 
given  time  to  a  part  of  our  army  to  join  them,  while  the  enemy  formed 
in  lines.  Although  many  of  our  troops  were  not  yet  come  up,  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  the  battle  commenced,  principally  between  the  infantry ; 
and  it  lasted  till  night,  when  the  enemy  retreated  towards  Ghent  in  great 
confusion."  The  Allies  took  about  seven  thousand  prisoners,  besides  more 
than  seven  hundred  officers,  many  of  distinction,  with  a  great  number  of 
colours  and  standards.  In  this  battle  scarcely  any  use  was  made  of  artil- 
lery. Marlborough  had  a  notion,  it  is  related,  of  penetrating  into  France 
by  the  northern  frontier,  having  masked  Lille.  Even  prince  Eugene,  with 
his  fiery  courage,  regarded  the  attempt  as  too  dangerous.  The  siege  of 
Lille  was  therefore  to  be  undertaken.  That  siege  lasted  till  the  winter. 
Meanwhile  the  fortified  lines  of  the  French  near  Ypres  were  destroyed, 
and  Ghent  again  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Allies.  The  island  of  Sardinia 
was  taken  by  the  English  admiral,  air  John  Leake  ;  and  the  same  enter- 
prising commander,  in  conjunction  with  general  Stanhope,  carried  Port 
Mahon  by  storm ;  and  thus  the  island  of  Minorca  came  into  the  possession 
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of  the  English,  who  retained  it  for  half  a  century.  Other  triumph*,  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  South  America,  again  established  the  naval 
superiority  of  England. 

At  the  end  of  October  died  the  husband  of  queen  Anne,  prince  George 
of  Denmark.  His  death  opened  the  way  to  the  completion  of  a  more 
decided  Whig  ministry.  The  queen,  however,  though  she  had  dismissed 
Harley  from  her  councils,  kept  up  her  correspondence  with  him  through 
her  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham.  After  the  death  of  prince  George,  Anne 
spent  many  hours  every  day  in  the  closet  where  he  had  been  wont  to 
sit.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  says,  "  The  true  reason  of  her  majesty's 
having  this  closet  to  sit  in  was,  that  the  back-stairs  belonging  to  it  came 
from  Mrs.  Masham's  lodgings,  who,  by  that  means,  could  secretly  bring  to 
her  whom  she  pleased.  And  that  a  correspondence  was  thus  carried  on  with 
Mr.  Harley  became  every  day  more  and  more  manifest,  by  the  difficulties 
and  objections  which  her  majesty  had  learnt  to  raise  against  almost  every- 
thing proposed  by  her  ministers."  Anne  is  believed  to  have  cherished  a 
natural,  although  dangerous  wish,  that  her  brother  should  be  her  successor, 
in  spite  of  solemn  Acts  of  Parliament  Whoever  should  adroitly  foster 
this  humour,  would  have  her  real  favour ;  and  Harley  was  precisely  the 
man  to  carry  his  Jacobitism  to  the  point  where  it  might  be  safe  and  pro* 
fitable.  The  temper  of  the  queen,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1708,  nearly  drove  Marlborough  to  a  resolution  "  to  retire  from  business,*' 
as  he  writes  to  the  duchess.  The  business  was  a  very  profitable  one. 
Exclusive  of  Blenheim,  the  duke's  fixed  yearly  income,  from  offices  and 
emoluments,  was  very  nearly  fifty-five  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  income 
of  the  duchess,  from  her  offices  at  court,  was  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  vast  income  of  the  duke  principally  depended  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  The  income  of  the  duchess  depended  upon  her 
possession  of  the  favour  of  the  queen. 

The  siege  of  Lille  was  an  enterprise  of  great  difficulty,  not  only  from  the 
extreme  strength  of  the  place,  which  had  been  fortified  with  all  the  skill 
aof  Yauban,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  the  allied  armies  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies  of  provisions  and  military  stores.  Prince  Eugene  directed  and 
Marlborough  covered  the  siege.  The  defence  was  intrusted  to  marshal 
Boufflers.  One  of  the  most  gallant  actions  of  the  campaign  was  that  of 
general  Webb.  He  was  conducting  a  large  convoy  from  Ostond,  with  a 
detachment  of  six  thousand  men,  when  he  was  attacked  at  Wynendale  by 
a  French  force  of  more  than  twenty  thousand.  For  two  hours  Webb 
fought  with  admirable  skill  and  resolution ;  compelled  the  French  to 
retreat,  with  immense  loss ;  and  brought  his  convoy  in  safety  to  the  camp 
before  Lille.  Marlborough,  with  almost  incredible  meanness,  attributed 
Webb's  victory  to  general  Cadogan,  who  had  a  very  small  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  action.  Webb  left  the  army  in  just  indignation  ; 
published  an  account  of  the  matter ;  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mons in  his  place  in  the  House.  Lille  finally  capitulated  on  the  29th  of 
December.  During  the  protracted  siege  of  nearly  five  months,  the  Allies 
lost  at  least  twelve  thousand  men.  The  sufferings  of  the  troops  were  vary 
great  The  veteran  Auverquerque  closed  the  last  of  fifty  campaigns  in  the 
camp  before  Lille,  worn  out  by  age  and  sickness.    In  the  besieged  citadel, 
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the  brave  Boufflers  and  his  garrison  were,  at  the  last  extremity,,  subsisting 
upon  horse-flesh. 

The  Whig  interest  preponderated  in  the  first  Session  of  the  second 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  opened  by  Commission  on  the  16th 
of  November,  and  was  continued  till  the  24th  of  April,  1709.     In  this 
Session  a  Statute  was  passed,  by  which  all  process  against  an  ambassador, 
or  any  of  his  domestic  servants,  is  declared  null  and  void.  Another  Statute 
forbade  the  practice  of  laying  wagers  about  matters  of  war  and  govern- 
ment.    Betting  was  a  form  in  which  the  opinions  of  Englishmen  often 
displayed  themselves.    A  treaty,  or  another  campaign,  was  a  question  of 
chance  rather  than  of  calculation  at  the  beginning  of  1709 ;  for  if  France 
was  suffering  and  exhausted,  Marlborough  was  flourishing.    The  war  was 
beginning  to  be  unpopular ;  the  French  were  making  advances  for  peace. 
The  winter  of  1709  was  unusually  severe  in  France.    The  price  of  bread 
rose  enormously.    But  the  natural  price  of  corn  was  further  raised  by  the 
interference  of  the  government.    The  depopulation  of  Paris  in  this  terrible 
year  offers  sufficient  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  kingdom.    In  this 
state,   when   the  realm  was  nearly  exhausted,   envoys  were  sent  into 
Holland  to  negotiate  for  peace.     "Marlborough,"  says  his  biographer, 
"was  apprehensive  that  the  king  of  France  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
humbled  to  agree  to  the  terms  which  the  Allies  were  entitled  to  demand ; 
and  consequently  represented  the  expediency  of  obtaining  such  an  augmen- 
tation of  force  as  might  enable  him  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace."  * 
The  Allies  demanded  that  if  Louis  gave  up  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  which  he  stipulated  to  do,  he  should  join  the  Allies  in 
dethroning  his  own  grandson,  if  Philip  should  be  obstinate  in  holding  a 
throne  in  the  possession  of  which  he  was  supported  by  the  Spanish  people. 
The  pride  of  the  magnificent  despot  was  roused  by  this  demand.     He- 
appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  his  subjects,  in  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  all  local  authorities.      Voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of 
the  "war  were  freely  bestowed.      Louis   sent  his  silver  plate  to  the 
mint  to  be  coined.      The  rich,  whether  nobles  or  traders,  followed  his . 
example.    There  was  thus  specie  to  pay  the  forces ;  and  recruits  flocked 
to  the  army.     On  the  21st  of  June,  a  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  were  encamped  in  the  plain  before 
Lille.     Marshal  Villars  had  thrown  up  intrenchments  between  Douay  and 
the  Lys,  which  probably  interrupted  a  design  of  penetrating  into  France. 
The  Allies  then  commenced  the  siege  of  Tournay.    The  city  surrendered 
in  three  weeks.     The  citadel  held  out  during  July  and  August.    During 
this  siege,  four  thousand  of  the  Allies  were  killed  and  wounded.    This 
immense  slaughter  was  occasioned  by  the  system  of  mining  and  counter- 
mining.   The  Allied  army,  after  the  fall  of  Tournay,  was  proceeding  to* 
the  siege. of  Mons,  when  marshal  Villars  followed  them,  and  took  up  a 
strong  position  at  Malplaquet     His  wings  were  protected  by  two  thick 
woods.    His  centre  was  placed  on  rising  ground  between  the  woods,  with 
intrenchments  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  camp.    The  Allies  had  about 
eighty  thousand  men ;  the  French  ten  thousand  less.    Marlborough 

*  Oexe. 
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encamped  in  the  plain,  fronting  the  opening  between  the  wooda.  At 
eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September,  he  commenced  the 
attack.  The  right  of  the  French  was  covered  by  a  morass ;  but  this 
Obstacle  was  rapidly  overcome  by  Marlborough's  left  wing ;  and  that 
portion  of  the  enemy  was  driven  back.  Villars  was  himself  commanding 
the  left  wing  of  the  French,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  successful,  till  he 
was  wounded  The  French  were  dislodged  from  their  wooded  height  after 
a  most  sanguinary  struggle  of  four  hoars,  when  the  conflict  was  renewed 
in  the  plain.  At  three  o'clock  they  retreated,  and  the  Allies  encamped 
on  the  field  of  battle,  amidst  thirty  thousand  of  their  fellow-men  dead  or 
wounded.  • 

During  the  period  of  this  desperate  fighting  in  the  Netherlands,  there 
was  a  Northern  war  as  terrible  and  more  decisive  than  the  war  of  the  Suc- 
cession. Five  months  after  Marlborough's  visit  to  the  camp  at  Alt  Ban- 
stadt,  Charles  set  out  with  his  army  for  the  invasion  of  Russia.  He  tra- 
versed Poland,  and  he  wintered  at  Grodno.  In  June  he  defeated  the 
Ttnmriana  upon  the  Beresina ;  and  in  December,  he  was  again  victorious  at 
Smolensko.  Peter  was  alarmed,  and  made  proposals  of  peace.  The  Swede 
rejected  them,  and  marched  into  the  Ukraine,  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  Cossack  chief,  Maseppa.  In  the  spring  the  Swedish  army  invested  the 
strong  town  of  Pultowa,  on  the  Vorskla.  The  fortifications  protected  the 
military  stores  of  Peter.  The  place  commanded  the  passes  to  Moscow.  In 
June  the  Czar  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Pultowa,  with  an  army  of  about 
sixty  thousand  men.  Charles  had  only  twenty-four  thousand,  not  half  of 
whom  were  Swedes.  He  thought  that  nothing  had  changed  since  he  had 
won  the  battle  of  Narva  with  a  similar  disparity  of  numbers.  But  during 
those  nine  years  Peter  had  been  forming  armies,  and  teaching  them  how  to 
fight.  Charles  despised  the  security  of  his  entrenched  lines,  and  on  the 
8th  of  July  he  marched  out  to  attack  the  Russian  redoubts.  The  two 
kingB  were  in  the  battle ;  and  the  troops  on  both  aides  fought  with  despe- 
ration. In  two  hours  ten  thousand  Swedes  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the 
field ;  hundreds  perished  in  the  Vorskla  and  Borysthenes ;  the  Swedish 
army  was  annihilated ;  and  Charles,  having  swum  over  the  Borysthenes 
with  a  few  hundred  followers,  at  length  reached  the  Turkish  frontier,  and 
for  five  years  was  a  troublesome  fugitive  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan. 

About  a  month  after  the  Session  of  Parliament  had  been  opened,  in 
November,  1709,  a  member  complained  that  two  sermons  preached  by  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  one  at  Derby  and  one  at  St  Paul's,  contained  dangerous  matter. 
Printed  copies  having  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Commons,  the  House 
agreed  in  this  opinion,  and  the  preacher  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar 
the  next  day  ;  when  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.  This  famous  impeachment,  which  for  a  time 
absorbed  all  other  public  questions,  may  be  regarded  as  an  inexplicable 
demonstration  of  party  madness,  or  a  grand  assertion  of  party  principle. 
It  is  said  that  Harley  was  one  of  those  who  spirited  Sacheverel  to  under- 
take an  enterprise  so  suited  to  his  vain  and  turbulent  nature.  If  Swift  is 
to  be  believed,  the  impeachment  "arose  from  a  foolish  passionate  pique  of 
the  earl  of  Godolphin."    Neither  Godolphin  nor  Harley  cared  very  much 

for  the  great  principles  that  were  called  forth  in  the  proceedings  against 
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Sacheverel.  The  preliminary  debates,  and  other  formal  proceedings,  oc- 
cupied ten  weeks  before  the  day  of  trial  came.  The  metropolis  and  the 
country  were  now  in  a  ferment  On  the  27th  of  February,  Westminster 
Hall  was  filled  with  a  gorgeous  assembly.  The  queen  was  there  in  a 
private  box.  The  Peers  were  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  HalL  The  Com- 
mons were  ranged  on  one  side.  A  galaxy  of  ladies  filled  the  other  side. 
The  crowd  without  the  doors  was  unusually  loud  and  noisy.  The  managers 
of  the  impeachment  divided  themselves  into  groups,  each  group  to  take  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  four  articles  into  which  the  charge  was  divided.  The 
separate  dogmas  of  the  sermon  on  the  5th  of  November  were  taken  as 
texts  to  refute  the  principles  thus  proclaimed  as  the  bases  of  the  Constitution. 
The  first  article  set  forth  that  Dr.  Sacheverel  in  his  sermon  maintained, 
1 '  That  the  necessary  means  to  bring  about  the  Revolution  were  unjustifiable ; 
that  his  late  majesty,  in  his  Declaration,  disclaimed  the  least  imputation 
of  Resistance ;  and  that  to  impute  resistance  to  the  said  Revolution,  is  to  cast 
black  and  odious  colours  upon  his  late  majesty  and  the  said* Revolution." 
"The  managers  of  the  impeachment,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "had  not  only 
to  prove  that  there  was  Resistance  in  the  Revolution,  which  could  not,  of 
course,  be  sincerely  disputed,  but  to  assert  the  lawfulness,  in  great  emer- 
gencies, or  what  is  called  in  politics  necessity,  of  taking  arms  against  the 
law."  They  asserted  that  all  the  opposition  to  the  measures  of  king 
William,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  queen,  had  come  "from  those  who 
had  questioned  the  lawfulness  of  the  Resistance  made  use  of  in  the  Revo- 
lution ;  that  the  principle  of  unlimited  Non-Resistanoe  had  been  revived 
by  the  professed  and  undisguised  friends  of  the  Pretender."  The  principle 
of  Resistance,  as  justified  by  the  Revolution,  was  necessarily  held  to  be  an 
exceptional  case  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  subject's  obedience.  But, 
as  Robert  Walpole  sagaciously  observed,  "The  doctrine  of  unlimited,  un- 
conditional, Passive  Obedience,  was  first  invented  to  support  arbitrary  and 
despotic  power,  and  was  never  promoted  or  countenanced  by  any  govern- 
ment that  had  not  designs  some  time  or  other  of  making  use  of  it : 
what  then  can  be  the  design  of  preaching  this  doctrine  now,  unasked, 
unsought  for,  in  her  majesty's  reign,  where  the  law  is  the  only  rule  and 
measure  of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  obedience  of  the  people  1 " 
The  second  article  of  the  impeachment  imputed  to  Sacheverel  that  he 
maintained  that  the  toleration  granted  by  law  was  unwarrantable,  and 
that  he  was  a  false  brother,  with  relation  to  God,  religion,  or  the  Church, 
who  defends  toleration  or  liberty  of  conscience.  On  the  subject  of  the  first 
article  major-general  Stanhope  had  pointed  out  very  forcibly  the  natural 
and  dangerous  results  of  the  extreme  High  Church  doctrines  which  had  so 
long  been  the  cause  of  national  disgust  The  tendency  of  these  principles 
was  sufficiently  exhibited  in  the  events  which  followed  the  third  day  of  the 
proceedings  in  Westminster  Hall.  "Sacheverel,"  says  Burnet,  "was 
lodged  in  the  Temple,  and  came  every  day,  with  great  solemnity,  in  a 
coach  to  the  hall.  Great  crowds  ran  about  his  coach,  with  many  shouts, 
expressing  their  concern  for  him  in  a  very  rude  and  tumultuous  manner.** 
On  the  third  day,  " money  was  thrown  among  them;  and  they  were  ani- 
mated to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  they  went  to  pull  down  some  meeting* 
houses,  which  was  executed  upon  five  of  them,  as  far  as  burning  all  the 
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pews  in  them.  This  was  directed  by  some  of  better  fashion,  who  followed 
the  mob  in  hackney-coaches,  and  were  seen  sending  messages  to  them. 
The  word  upon  which  all  shonted  was  the  Church  and  SachevercL"  These 
outrages  led  to  the  trial  for  high-treason  of  Daniel  Dammaree,  a  water- 
man ;  Francis  Willis,  a  footman ;  and  George  Purchase,  a  sheriff's  officer ; 
who  were  charged  that  they,  with  a  great  multitude  of  men,  armed  and 
arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  with  colours  flying,  swords,  clubs,  and  other 
weapons,  did,  on  the  1st  of  March,  make  war  against  our  lady  the  queen. 
The  evidence  upon  the  trials  of  these  men  showed  that  they  were  principals 
in  a  riotous  destruction,  or  attempted  destruction,  of  meeting-houses.  All 
the  judges  agreed  that  the  intention  of  the  prisoners  to  pull  down  meeting- 
houses, and  their  partial  destruction  of  several,  was  an  overt  act  of  levying 
war.  The  Riot  Act,  by  which  such  offences  may  be  met  as  felony,  without 
resorting  to  the  law  of  constructive  treason,  was  not  in  existence  in  1710. 
Two  of  the  silly  rioters  were  convicted,  and  were  sentenced  to  the  horrible 
penalties  of  high-treason.  But  they  were  reprieved,  and  afterwards 
pardoned. 

The  third  article  of  impeachment  against  Sacheverel  was,  that  he  had 
asserted,  contrary  to  a  Resolution  of  Parliament,  that  the  Church  was  in 
a  condition  of  great  peril  and  adversity  under  her  majesty's  administration. 
In  the  fourth  article  he  was  charged  with  keeping  up  factions,  instilling 
groundless  jealousies,  and  exciting  the  queen's  subjects  to  arms  and 
violence.  The  defence  of  Sacheverel  was  conducted  with  great  ability  by 
sir  Simon  Harcourt  and  four  other  counsel,  who  were  forced  to  make  con- 
cessions which  were  thus  alluded  to  by  sir  Joseph  Jekyll :  "  My  lords,  the 
concessions  are  these,  that  necessity  creates  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  submission  to  the  prince  :  that  such  exception  is  understood  or  implied 
in  the  laws  that  require  such  submission  :  and  that  the  case  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  a  case  of  necessity.  These  are  concessions  so  ample,  and  do 
so  fully  answer  the  drift  of  the  Commons  in  this  Article,  and  are  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  meaning  in  it,  that  I  cannot  forbear  congratulating 
them  upon  this  success  of  their  impeachment ;  that  in  full  Parliament  this 
erroneous  doctrine  of  Non-Resistance  is  given  up  and  disclaimed."  After 
very  animated  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  sixty-nino  peers  voted  Dr. 
Sacheverel  Guilty  of  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  charged  on  him 
by  the  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  fifty-two  found  him 
Not  Guilty.  His  sentence  was,  that  he  was  enjoined  not  to  preach  during 
the  term  of  three  years,  and  that  his  two  sermons  should  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman.  This  lenient  sentence  was  received  by  Sacheverel's 
passionate  adherents  as  a  matter  of  national  rejoicing.  Bonfires  and  bell- 
ringing  were  universaL  In  some  towns  the  health  of  Sacheverel  was 
drunk  with  bended  knees.  This  puppet  of  faction  was  rewarded  by  a 
presentation  of  a  living  in  Wales,  and,  early  in  the  summer,  he  went  upon 
what  is  called  his  progress— ostensibly  to  take  possession  of  his  benefice. 
According  to  one  set  of  authorities,  he  was  everywhere  welcomed  with 
spontaneous  enthusiasm.  According  to  another  mode  of  viewing  the 
same  circumstances,  these  demonstrations  were  entirely  the  work  of  his 
emissaries.  Vast  exertions  were  made  throughout  the  country  to  get  up 
addresses  to  the  queen,  "  in  which  the  absolute  power  of  our  princes  was 
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asserted,  and  all  resistance  was  condemned,  under  the  designation  of  anti- 
monarchical  and  republican  principles."  The  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  5th  of  April,  with  the  expression  of  this  sentiment  by  the  queen  : 
"I  could  heartily  wish  that  men  would  study  to  be  quiet,  and  do  their 
own  business,  rather  than  busy  themselves  in  reviving  questions  and  dis- 
putes of  a  very  high  nature,  and  which  must  be  with  an  ill  intention, 
since  they  can  only  tend  to  foment,  but  not  to  heal,  our  divisions  and 
animosities." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  which  were  broken  off  in  1709  were  renewed 
jn  1710.  Conferences  were  opened  at  Gertruydenberg.  All  the  Allied 
powers  concurred  in  pressing  upon  Louis  the  humiliating  condition  that  he 
should  assist  in  dethroning  his  grandson,  and  the  negotiations  were  again 
broken  off.  The  armies  of  France  took  the  field  with  new  strength. 
Marshal  Villars,  at  the  end  of  May,  came  with  a  great  force  to  the  relief 
of  Douay,  which  was  invested  by  the  Allies  under  Marlborough  and 
Eugene.  Douay  surrendered.  But  this  campaign  of  Marlborough  had  no 
effect  upon  the  state  of  affairs  at  home.  There  was  no  brilliant  success  to 
justify  the  war  policy  of  the  Whigs.  The  queen  had  now  entirely  given 
up  the  duchess.  Marlborough's  son-in-law,  Lord  Sunderland,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  seals  being  given  to  Lord 
Dartmouth.  The  ascendancy  of  Mrs.  Masham,  and  the  manoeuvres  of 
Harley,  were  soon  entirely  triumphant.  Godolphin  was  first  dismissed, 
and  his  office  was  put  in  commission.  Harley  was  then  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  queen  announced  to  the  Council  that  it  was  her 
pleasure  there  should  be  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  The  Whigs  were 
all  thrust  from  power.  The  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  26th  of 
September,  and  the  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  20th  of  November. 
There  was  a  great  Tory  preponderance,  which  Burnet  attributes  to  the 
efforts  of  the  clergy  to  influence  the  elections.  There  was  a  great  change 
in  the  language  of  the  queen's  speech.  The  usual  topic  of  congratulation 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Flanders  was  no  more  adverted  to,  although 
the  campaign  had  been  successful  in  holding  France  in  check.  The  queen 
adopted  the  language  of  Sacheverel  in  substituting  "Indulgence"  for 
"  Toleration,"  in  the  usual  promise  to  the  Dissenters.  When  Marlborough 
returned  to  London  in  December,  Anne  took  care  to  inform  him  that  it 
was  no  accidental  omission  that  no  vote  had  been  proposed  in  either  House 
for  his  services  in  the  campaign.  Harley,  and  especially  St.  John,  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  humiliate  him  whom  they  called  "the  great 
man."  He  had  to  endure  indignities  from  those  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  command.  The  duchess  was  dismissed  from  all  her  offices,  in  spite  of 
her  husband's  abject  entreaties. 

General  Stanhope,  who  had  returned  to  his  command  in  Catalonia,  with 
large  reinforcements  and  an  ample  supply  of  money,  had  induced  Charles 
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once  mora  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  to  meet  his  rind 
Philip  in  the  field.  The  battle  of  Almenara,  on  the  27th  of  July,  wis  a 
victory  for  the  Allied  forces ;  and  it  was  followed  up  by  other  successes. 
On  the  20th  of  August  another  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Saragossa,  The  Allies  were  here  signally  victorious,  and  their  vanguard 
entered  Madrid  on  the  21st  of  September.  Here  they  lingered  till  the 
beginning  of  November,  waiting  for  reinforcements  from  Portugal,  which 
never  came.  The  duke  of  Vendome  had  arrived  to.  take  the  command  of 
the  army  of  king  Philip,  and,  with  a  powerful  force,  had  marched  to  the 
Tagus  to  prevent  the  possible  junction  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  Allied  army.  Charles  now  determined  to  return  himself 
to  Catalonia,  with  an  escort  of  two  thousand  horse.  At  the  beginning  of 
December  the  Allies  began  to  retreat  to  Aragon,  The  same  day  Philip 
and  Vendome  entered  Madrid  in  triumph.  The  country  was  so  destitute 
of  supplies,  chiefly  through  the  hostility  of  the  people,  that  the  Allied 
army  was  forced  to  divide  into  three  separate  bodies,  English,  Germans, 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  each  taking  different  lines  of  march.  Stanhope 
was  posted  at  Brihuega,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Taguna,  when  V enddme, 
who  with  the  king  had  joined  the  Spanish  army,  came  up  with  the  British 
portion  of  the  Allies.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  population  that 
the  English  general  had  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  approach  of 
the  thousands  of  cavalry  and  infantry  that  he  had  now  to  fight  single- 
handed.  He  did  his  best  He  threw  up  barricades  and  entrenchments  in 
the  town,  and  made  the  old  Moorish  wall  which  surrounded  it  a  formid- 
able defence.  Through  the  next  day  the  British  fought  with  desperation 
against  forces  of  four  times  their  number.  At  seven  in  the  evening  their 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted ;  and  Stanhope  then  asked  and  obtained 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation.  The  next  day,  the  10th  of  December, 
a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Villa  Vicioaa  by  Venddme  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  Allied  army  under  Staremberg.  The  fortunes  of  the  com- 
batants were  long  doubtful ;  the  losses  of  each  were  very  great  But 
Staremberg  was  at  last  forced  to  retreat  towards  Aragon.  He  was  harassed 
and  followed  by  partisan  cavalry ;  sustained  severe  losses ;  was  unable  to 
defend  Saragossa,  where  Philip  established  his  court ;  and  finally  reached 
Barcelona,  with  forces  dwindled  to  half  their  number.  The  cause  of  king 
Charles  in  Spain  was  henceforth  hopeless.  General  Stanhope,  his  officers, 
and  his  men,  remained  prisoners  in  Spain  till  a  little  time  before  the  peace 
of  Utrecht 

Never  was  a  victory  more  opportune  to  a  government  than  was  this 
defeat  to  the  ministry  of  Harley  and  St  John.  The  Lords,  now  having  a 
majority  of  the  partisans  of  the  ministry,  entered  into  an  examination  of 
the  whole  history  of  the  war,  going  not  only  back  to  the  battle  of  Aim  ansa, 
but  to  the  time  of  the  early  exploits  of  Peterborough.  They  carried  a 
vote  that  "  the  late  ministers  were  justly  to  be  blamed,  for  contributing  to 
all  our  disasters  in  Spain ;"  and  the  thanks  of  the  House  were  given  to  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  for  his  great  and  eminent  services, — given  in  terms 
which  conveyed  a  covert  reproach  to  another  great  general.  On  the 
previous  28rd  of  November,  Swift's  "Examiner,"  the  literary  organ  of 
St  John  and  Harley,  had  made  a  savage  attack  upon  Marlborough,  and 
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asserted,  and  all  resistance  was  condemned,  under  the  designation  of  anti- 
monarchical  and  republican  principles."  The  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  5th  of  April,  with  the  expression  of  this  sentiment  by  the  quean  : 
"I  could  heartily  wish  that  men  would  study  to  be  quiet,  and  do  their 
own  business,  rather  than  busy  themselves  in  reviving  questions  and  dis- 
putes of  a  very  high  nature,  and  which  must  be  with  an  ill  intention, 
since  they  can  only  tend  to  foment,  but  not  to  heal,  our  divisions  and 
animosities.'' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Thb  negotiations  for  peace  which  were  broken  off  in  1709  were  renewed 
{q  1710.  Conferences  were  opened  at  Gertruydenberg.  All  the  Allied 
powers  concurred  in  pressing  upon  Louis  the  humiliating  condition  that  he 
should  assist  in  dethroning  his  grandson,  and  the  negotiations  were  again 
broken  off.  The  armies  of  France  took  the  field  with  new  strength. 
Marshal  Villars,  at  the  end  of  May,  came  with  a  great  force  to  the  relief 
of  Douay,  which  was  invested  by  the  Allies  under  Marlborough  and 
Eugene.  Douay  surrendered.  But  this  campaign  of  Marlborough  had  no 
effect  upon  the  state  of  affairs  at  home.  There  was  no  brilliant  success  to 
justify  the  war  policy  of  the  Whigs.  The  queen  had  now  entirely  given 
up  the  duchess.  Marlborough's  son-in-law,  Lord  Sunderland,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  seals  being  given  to  Lord 
Dartmouth.  The  ascendancy  of  Mrs.  Masham,  and  the  manoeuvres  of 
Harley,  were  soon  entirely  triumphant.  Godolphin  was  first  dismissed, 
and  his  office  was  put  in  commission.  Harley  was  then  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  queen  announced  to  the  Council  that  it  was  her 
pleasure  there  should  be  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  Whigs  were 
all  thrust  from  power.  The  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  26th  of 
September,  and  the  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of  November. 
There  was  a  great  Tory  preponderance,  which  Burnet  attributes  to  the 
efforts  of  the  clergy  to  influence  the  elections.  There  was  a  great  change 
in  the  language  of  the  queen's  speech.  The  usual  topic  of  congratulation 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Flanders  was  no  more  adverted  to,  although 
the  campaign  had  been  successful  in  holding  France  in  check.  The  queen 
adopted  the  language  of  Sacheverel  in  substituting  "  Indulgence "  for 
"  Toleration,"  in  the  usual  promise  to  the  Dissenters.  When  Marlborough 
returned  to  London  in  December,  Anne  took  care  to  inform  him  that  it 
was  no  accidental  omission  that  no  vote  had  been  proposed  in  either  House 
for  his  services  in  the  campaign.  Harley,  and  especially  St.  John,  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  humiliate  him  whom  they  called  "the  great 
man."  He  had  to  endure  indignities  from  those  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  command.  The  duchess  was  dismissed  from  all  her  offices,  in  spite  of 
her  husband's  abject  entreaties. 

General  Stanhope,  who  had  returned  to  hiB  command  in  Catalonia,  with 
large  reinforcements  and  an  ample  supply  of  money,  had  induced  Charles 
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once  more  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  to  meet  his  rival 
Philip  in  the  field.  The  battle  of  Almenara,  on  the  27th  of  July,  was  a 
victory  for  the  Allied  forces  ;  and  it  was  followed  up  by  other  successes. 
On  the  20th  of  August  another  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Saragossa.  The  Allies  were  here  signally  victorious,  and  their  vanguard 
entered  Madrid  on  the  21st  of  September.  Here  they  lingered  till  the 
beginning  of  November,  waiting  for  reinforcements  from  Portugal,  which 
never  came.  The  duke  of  Yendome  had  arrived  to,  take  the  command  of 
the  army  of  king  Philip,  and,  with  a  powerful  force,  had  marched  to  the 
Tagus  to  prevent  the  possible  junction  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  Allied  army.  Charles  now  determined  to  return  himself 
to  Catalonia,  with  an  escort  of  two  thousand  horse.  At  the  beginning  of 
December  the  Allies  began  to  retreat  to  Aragon.  The  same  day  Philip 
and  YendOme  entered  Madrid  in  triumph.  The  country  was  so  destitute 
of  supplies,  chiefly  through  the  hostility  of  the  people,  that  the  Allied 
army  was  forced  to  divide  into  three  separate  bodies,  English,  Germans, 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  each  taking  different  lines  of  march.  Stanhope 
was  posted  at  Brihuega,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Tagona,  when  YendOme, 
who  with  the  king  had  joined  the  Spanish  army,  came  up  with  the  British 
portion  of  the  Allies.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  population  that 
the  English  general  had  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  approach  of 
the  thousands  of  cavalry  and  infantry  that  he  had  now  to  fight  single- 
handed.  He  did  his  best.  He  threw  up  barricades  and  entrenchments  in 
the  town,  and  made  the  old  Moorish  wall  which  surrounded  it  a  formid- 
able defence.  Through  the  next  day  the  British  fought  with  desperation 
against  forces  of  four  times  their  number.  At  seven  in  the  evening  their 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted ;  and  Stanhope  then  asked  and  obtained 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation.  The  next  day,  the  10th  of  December, 
a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Yilla  Yiciosa  by  Yendome  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  Allied  army  under  Staremberg.  The  fortunes  of  the  com- 
batants were  long  doubtful ;  the  losses  of  each  were  very  great  But 
Staremberg  was  at  last  forced  to  retreat  towards  Aragon.  He  was  harassed 
and  followed  by  partisan  cavalry ;  sustained  severe  losses ;  was  unable  to 
defend  Saragossa,  where  Philip  established  his  court ;  and  finally  reached 
Barcelona,  with  forces  dwindled  to  half  their  number.  The  cause  of  king 
Charles  in  Spain  was  henceforth  hopeless.  General  Stanhope,  his  officers, 
and  his  men,  remained  prisoners  in  Spain  till  a  little  time  before  the  peace 
of  Utrecht 

Never  was  a  victory  more  opportune  to  a  government  than  was  this 
defeat  to  the  ministry  of  Harley  and  St  John.  The  Lords,  now  having  a 
majority  of  the  partisans  of  the  ministry,  entered  into  an  examination  of 
the  whole  history  of  the  war,  going  not  only  back  to  the  battle  of  Almansa, 
but  to  the  time  of  the  early  exploits  of  Peterborough.  They  carried  a 
vote  that  "the  late  ministers  were  justly  to  be  blamed,  for  contributing  to 
all  our  disasters  in  Spain ;"  and  the  thanks  of  the  House  were  given  to  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  for  his  great  and  eminent  services,— given  in  terms 
which  conveyed  a  covert  reproach  to  another  great  general.  On  the 
previous  23rd  of  November,  Swiff s  "Examiner,"  the  literary  organ  of 
J3t  John  and  Harley,  had  made  a  savage  attack  upon  Marlborough,  and 
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that  attack  was  now  echoed  from  the  woolsack,  to  give  a  new  sting  to  the 
sarcasms  of  the  coffee-houses. 

In  this  Session  of  1711,  the  Tory  ministry  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
what  was  called  the  Country  Party,  by  bringing  in  a  Bill  by  which  every 
knight  of  the  shire  was  to  have  the  property  qualification  of  a  real  estate 
of  six  hundred  a  year,  and  every  member  for  a  borough  a  similar  qualifica- 
tion of  half  the  value.  Like  all  other  expedients  for  setting  the  interests 
of  one  class  above  those  of  another  class,  this  measure  for  making  the  land 
paramount  was  defeated  in  practice  by  fabricated  qualifications  at  which 
all  parties  connived.  Harley  had  more  difficulty  with  his  violent  sup- 
porters than  with  those  who  were  thoroughly  adverse  to  him.  "  In  the 
House  of  Commons  there  appeared  a  new  combination  of  Tories  of  the 
highest  form,  who  thought  the  Court  was  yet  in  some  management  with 
the  Whigs,  and  did  not  come  up  to  their  height,  which  they  imputed  to 
Mr.  Harley ;  bo  they  began  to  form  themselves  in  opposition  to  him."  * 
On  the  14th  of  March,  Swift  wrote,  "  the  ministry  is  upon  a  very  narrow 
bottom,  and  stands  like  an  isthmus  between  the  Whigs  on  one  side  and 
violent  Tories  on  the  other.  They  are  able  seamen,  but  the  tempest  is  too 
great,  the  ship  too  rotten,  and  the  crew  all  against  them."  Four  days 
after,  an  event  occurred  which  changed  the  face  of  affairs  as  regarded 
Harley.  On  the  6th  of  March  he  was  stabbed  at  a  sitting  of  the  Privy 
Council  by  the  marquis  de  Guiscard,  a  French  spy,  who  had  been  arrested 
in  St.  James' 8  Park  on  that  morning,  and  taken  to  the  office  where  the 
Council  were  Bitting.  Guiscard  asked  to  speak  in  private  with  St  John, 
who  very  wisely  refused.  He  then  suddenly  gave  Mr.  Harley  two  or  three 
violent  blows  upon  the  breast,  with  a  penknife  which  he  had  contrived  to 
secrete.  Harley,  bleeding,  rose  up ;  and  St.  John  and  the  other  councillors 
drew  their  swords,  and  inflicted  many  severe  wounds  upon  the  assassin. 
Harley  slowly  recovered.  When  he  attended  in  his  place  on  the  11th  of 
March,  the  Speaker  congratulated  him  upon  his  escape  and  restoration  to 
health.  His  attempted  assassination  was  an  undeniable  evidence  of  his 
extraordinary  merits.  Both  Houses  had  gone  up  with  an  Address  to  the 
queen  expressing  their  opinion  "that  his  fidelity  to  your  majesty,  and  seal 
for  your  service,  have  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of 
Popery  and  faction."  "  This  accident,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  of  great  use  to 
Harley ;  for  the  party  formed  against  him  was  ashamed  to  push  a  man 
who  was  thus  assassinated  by  one  that  was  studying  to  recommend  him- 
self to  the  court  of  France."  It  averted  suspicion  from  the  secret  corre- 
spondence that  Harley  was  himself  carrying  on  with  that  court,  if  not 
directly  with  the  court  of  St  Germains.  St  John  was  equally  desirous 
to  have  the  same  cover  for  his  own  designs,  and  his  partisans  insisted  that 
the  blow  was  meant  for  the  Secretary  and  not  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  A  clandestine  negotiation  for  peace  was  at  that  time  going 
forward  with  the  French  minister,  Torcy,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  St.  John,  through  the  Abbe*  Gautier,  whilst  the  queen  was  made  to 
pledge  herself  to  the  Dutch  government  that  no  step  towards  a  pacifica- 
tion should  be  taken  but  in  concert  with  them. 

•  Bnrnet 
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On  the  4th  of  March  Marlborough  left  England,  to  resume  his  command 
of  the  Allied  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  but  without  a  remnant  of  the 
political  power  which  had  once  been  entrusted  to  him,  though  the  weakness 
of  the  ministry  had  induced  Harley  and  St  John  to  relax  somewhat  in 
their  hostility  to  the  great  general  Marlborough  never  stood  in  a  loftier 
attitude  than  in  the  campaign  of  1711.  On  the  17th  of  April,  the  emperor 
Joseph  died  of  small-pox.  The  governments  of  England  and  France  saw 
that  the  great  obstacle  to  a  separate  peace  would  be  removed  if  his  brother 
Charles  were  elected  emperor ;  for  the  danger  to  the  Balance  of  Power 
from  the  emperor  being  king  of  Spain,  was  really  greater  than  the  danger 
of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  being  in  the  family  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  British  Cabinet  instantly  sent  orders  to  Marlborough  to  co-operate 
with  the  States  of  Holland  and  with  Eugene,  in  forwarding  the  election  of 
the  Austrian  prince,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  Louis 
secretly  promoted  the  same  object.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  was 
too  great  to  cause  any  essential  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the 
Netherlands,  although  the  expected  co-operation  of  prince  Eugene  in  the 
command  of  the  Allied  troops  was  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  his  pre- 
sence on  the  Upper  Rhine.  A  portion  of  the  British  force  was  also  with- 
drawn from  the  Netherlands,  to  take  part  in  a  hopeless  renewal  of  the  war 
in  Spain,  or  to  be  sent  upon  an  ill-concerted  expedition  against  Quebec. 
The  French  army  was  declared  to  be  far  stronger  than  that  of  the  Allies. 
Marlborough  determined  to  invest  Bouchain,  and  he  was  not  daunted  by 
the  French  superiority  of  numbers,  or  by  the  impregnable  lines  which 
marahal  V illars  had  constructed  during  the  preceding  autumn  and  winter. 
By  rapid  changes  of  position ;  by  taking  an  important  post  in  one  day, 
and  suffering  the  enemy  to  concentrate  their  attention  by  its  recapture, 
whilst  he  carried  forward  his  ultimate  design ;  by  inducing  Yillars  to  fancy 
that  the  Allies  were  about  to  give  him  battle,  and  then  suddenly  marching 
away  at  nightfall ;  by  this  wonderful  strategy  he  was  enabled  to  write  to 
Secretary  St.  John  on  the  6th  of  August,  that  the  whole  army  had  passed 
the  lines  on  the  previous  day,  and  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and, 
on  the  14th  of  September,  that  Bouchain  had  surrendered. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  Charles  of  Austria  was  elected  emperor  of 
Germany.  Oxford  and  St.  John  had  for  some  time  been  carrying  on  their 
secret  negotiation  with  France  for  a  peace,  as  if  England  were  the  sole 
party ;  and  they  had  signed  a  preliminary  treaty,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  not  be  worn  by  the  same 
prince.  They  knew  that  the  notion  which  Marlborough  and  the  Allies  had 
of  a  general  peace  was,  that  it  should  contain  a  provision  that  no  Bourbon 
prince  should  ever  wear  the  crown  of  Spain.  It  would  be  easier  to  destroy 
Marlborough,  than  to  convert  him ;  and  the  ministers  vigorously  set  about 
his  destruction,  The  first  words  of  the  queen's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  on  the  7th  of  December,  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  army  had 
gone  into  winter  quarters,  and  Marlborough  had  come  home.  Anne  said,  "I 
have  called  you  together  as  soon  as  the  public  affairs  would  permit ;  and  I 
am  glad  that  I  can  now  tell  you,  that,  notwithstanding  the  arts  of  those  who 
delight  in  war,  both  place  and  time  are  appointed  for  opening  the  treaty 
of  a  general  peace."    In  the  debate  which  ensued,  Marlborough  defended 
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himself  from  this  implied  reproach  with  an  animation  and  solemnity, 
which  rarely  marked  his  course  in  parliamentary  proceedings.  Bat  at  the 
flame  time  he  declared,  "  that  he  oould  by  no  means  give  into  the  measures 
that  had  lately  been  taken  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  of  peace  with  France, 
upon  the  foot  of  the  seven  preliminary  articles ;  for  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion  with  the  rest  of  the  Allies,  that  the  safety  and  liberties  of  Europe 
would  be  in  imminent  danger,  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  left  to 
the  House  of  Bourbon."  The  earl  of  Nottingham  proposed  an  amendment 
in  tile  Address  to  the  effect,  "that  no  peace  could  be  safe  or  honourable 
to  Great  Britain,  or  Europe,  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  allotted  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon."  The  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-two 
against  fifty-four.  A  similar  amendment  in  the  Commons  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  against  a  hundred  and  six.  In 
the  Address  of  the  Lower  House  to  the  queen,  the  reeling  against  Marlborough, 
was  kept  up  by  an  especial  reference  to  "  the  arts  and  devices  of  those 
who,  for  private  views,  may  delight  in  war."  In  answer  to  the  Address  of 
the  Lords,  queen  Anne  said,  "  I  should  be  sorry  any  one  oould  think  I 
would  not  do  my  utmost  to  recover  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  from  the 
House  of  Bourbon."  The  ministers  dreaded  not  only  the  prospect  of 
being  ejected  from  power,  but  had  the  greater  fear  of  Whig  revenge  upon 
the  discovery  of  their  clandestine  dealings  with  France.  They  kept  their 
places,  however,  and  they  then  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  could  best  damage  and  destroy  their  adversaries.  Marlborough 
was  the  first  victim.  An  information  against  him  was  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  public  accounts,  and  he 
was  dismissed  from  all  his  employments.  Marlborough  was  an  avaricious 
man ;  he  clutched  at  all  the  gold  he  could  safely  touch,  but  he  was  too 
cautious  to  seize  upon  perquisites  and  appropriate  funds  for  which  he  had 
not  strict  precedent.  The  charges  against  him  were  under  two  heads,  and 
were  declared  established  by  large  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Marlborough's  defence  was  certainly  very  incomplete,  as  judged  by  the 
opinions  of  our  own  times ;  but  it  seems  to  have  satisfied  all  but  the 
furious  partizans  of  the  ministry,  to  whom  his  high  influence,  especially 
in  foreign  courts,  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  policy. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  ministry  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  stopped 
from  going  further,  by  a  bold  but  dangerous  manoeuvre.  They  created 
twelve  new  peers.  There  was  no  decided  notice  taken  of  this  proceeding, 
except  by  the  humourous  lord  Wharton,  who  asked  one  of  the  new  peers 
whether  they  voted  by  their  foreman.  The  opposition  of  the  Peers  being 
in  some  degree  disarmed  by  this  new  creation,  and  the  Commons  being 
decidedly  with  the  ministry,  the  queen,  on  the  17th  of  January,  announced 
the  opening  of  negotiations  at  Utrecht.  Conferences  were  opened  at 
Utrecht ;  but  the  real  negotiations  for  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  secretly  carried  on  at  Paris.  At  the  beginning  of  January 
prince  Eugene  arrived  in  London  with  the  object  of  preventing  any  such 
separate  negotiation,  by  offering  a  guarantee  that  the  emperor  would 
double  his  contingents,  if  necessary,  to  carry  the  war,  in  concert  with  all 
the  members  of  the  Alliance,  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  propositions 
of  the  emperor  were  coldly  listened  to ;  mentioned  to  Parliament;  and 
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then  laid  aside.  Eugene  went  back  to  conduct  the  "^r^g"  aft  the  com- 
mander of  the  Allied  armies.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  associated  with 
him,  but  the  States  would  not  entrust  those  powers  to  Ormond  which 
they  had  entrusted  to  Marlborough.  On  the  26th  of  May,  Eugene  and 
Ormond,  with  a  far  larger  Cores  than  had  been  brought  into  the  field  under 
Marlborough  in  the  previous  year,  passed  the  Scheldt  below  Bouchain.  A 
French  army  of  inferior  force,  under  Villars  and  Montesquieu,  was  nearer 
the  French  frontier.  On  the  28th,  Eugene  proposed  to  attack  the  French 
•camp,  which  was  open  and  exposed.  Ormond  equivocated,  and  requested 
delay.  He  had  received  private  Instructions  from  Secretary  St.  John,  in 
the  queen's  name,  to  avoid  engaging  in  any  siege,  or  haiaardiiig  a  battle, 
till  he  had  further  orders  from  her  majesty.  Eugene  was  indignant ;  but 
at  length  brought  the  English  general  to  agree  to  co-operate  in  the 
siege  of  Quesnoy.  The  trenches  were  opened  in  the  night  of  the  18th  of 
June ;  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  garrison  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war. 
In  the  middle  of  July,  there  having  been  for  some  time  a  secret  corre- 
spondence between  Ormond  and  Villars,  Ormond  proclaimed  an  armistice 
for  four  months  between  England  and  France.  He  withdrew  his  British 
troops  from  those  of  the  Allied  army ;  and  called  upon  the  foreign  con- 
tingents in  the  pay  of  England  to  follow  the  example.  With  a  trifling 
exception,  they  all  refused.  This  infamous  abandonment  of  the  Alliance 
left  the  field  open  for  France  to  recover  all  the  ground  she  had  lost.  One 
by  one  the  fortified  posts  and  towns  which  had  been  won  by  the  Allies 
were  retaken  by  the  French.  Impressive  speeches  were  made  in  both 
Houses  against  the  dishonour  of  the  refusal  of  Ormond  to  co-operate  with 
Eugene.  But  they  were  defeated  by  large  majorities.  A  very  effective 
protest  was  signed  by  many  peers ;  and  it  was  printed  and  circulated  in 
several  languages.  The  ministry  endeavoured  to  repress  it,  and  would 
have  prosecuted  the  printer,  could  they  have  discovered  him.  Previous 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  the  queen  had  informed  the 
parliament,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  of  the  terms  upon  which  "a 
General  Peace  may  be  made.11  The  Congress  at  Utrecht  had  been  no 
party  to  these  terms,  and  this  statement  was  only  a  continuance  of  the 
duplicity  that  had  attended  the  secret  negotiations  with  France.  It  was 
moved  in  the  Lords,  that  the  Allies  should  give  a  general  guarantee  to  the 
conditions  of  peace.  This  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority ;  but  a  protest 
was  signed  by  many  peers,  in  which  the  objections  to  the  proposed  Treaty, 
and  to  the  separate  negotiations,  were  very  forcibly  put  The  people, 
however,  were  not  in  a  temper  to  make  any  very  strenuous  opposition  to 
any  negotiation  for  peace,  which  would  bring  them  an  immediate  reduction 
of  taxation  ;  and  the  landowners,  who  were  still  paramount  in  Parliament, 
were  rejoiced  at  whatever  would  put  an  end  to  those  advantages  which 
the  moneyed  interest  derived  from  the  necessities  of  the  government.  St 
John,  who  had  now  been  created  viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  dispatched  to 
Paris,  to  settle  some  points  that  were  still  in  dispute.  The  wily  secre- 
tary had  two  interviews  with  the  Chevalier  St  George.  The  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  emperor  at  Utrecht  had  not  hesitated  to  say  that  the  great 
end  of  the  English  management  was  to  bring  in  the  Pretender ;  and  the 
Dutch  had  expressed  the  same  belief.    The  abilities  of  Bolingbroke  were 
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Oft  the  7th  of  July  them  was  a  public  Tlmnksgmng  for  Peace,  and  both 
H'/tmt*  of  ParHament  went  m  proeemion  to  St  Paul's.  The  Parliament 
we*  prorogued  on  the  16th;  and  rery  shortly  afterwards  was  dimolred. 
The  elections  were  eondneted  with  more  than  usual  party  violence.  The 
Ja*«Mt*swere  working  steadily  at  their  great  object  of  preparing  the  way 
for  their  legitimate  shadow  of  a  kin&  and  they  had  great  encouragement  in 
their  sehsmes  through  the  ascendancy  of  Bolingbroke.  Oxford  [Harley]  had 
bssorn*  comptrstirely  powerless ;  and  the  bold  Secretary,  in  conjunction 
with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  reduced  the  army,  particularly  the  regiment! 
which  had  been  raised  by  Willism  III. ;  and  they  placed  their  own  instru- 
ment* In  the  command  of  various  strongholds.  The  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  sueoese  of  their  plans  was  the  inflexible  determination  of  the  Chert- 
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Her  St  George  to  adhere  to  his  own  religion.  The  new  Parliament  met  in 
February,  1714.  On  the  28th  of  May,  the  princess  Sophia  fell  dead  in  an 
apoplectic  fit  Her  son  George,  elector  of  Hanover — or  more  properly, 
elector  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenberg — was  now,  under  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, the  heir-apparent  to  the  British  Crown.  On  the  9th  of  July,  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  queen  in  person.  A  violent  rupture  had 
token  place  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke.  On  the  27th  of  July  there 
was  a  protracted  dispute  in  Council  between  the  two  rivals,  at  which  Anne 
was  present  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  It  ended  in  the  digmifml  of 
Oxford.  Bolingbroke  was  now  supreme.  The  agitation  of  the  queen 
brought  on  a  seizure  of  apoplexy.  In  an  interval  of  consciousness,  Bhe 
delivered  the  staff  of  the  highest  office  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  her 
death,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  August,  gave  the  power  of  the 
government  to  the  friends  of  the  HouBe  of  Brunswick. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

It  had  been  determined  by  Statute  in  1705  that  in  the  event  of  Anne's 
death  the  Council  was  immediately  to  meet,  and  then  to  open  three  sealed 
packets,  which  contained  the  names  of  persons  nominated  by  the  Protes- 
tant successor  to  the  throne,  to  act  with  seven  great  officers  of  state  named 
in  the  Statute,  as  Lords  Justices.  When  the  sealed  packets  were  opened, 
and  eighteen  peers,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  Whigs,  were  no- 
minated by  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobite  party  re- 
ceived a  more  fatal  blow  than  when  the  dying  queen  appointed  Shrewsbury 
Lord  High  Treasurer.  Opposition  there  was  none.  The  same  afternoon  the 
Parliament  met,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Regency.  The  Lords 
Justices  entered  upon  their  administrative  functions.  The  Civil  List  was 
settled  upon  the  same  scale  as  had  been  granted  to  queen  Anne.  The  title 
of  king  George  was  recognised  by  France  and  the  other  European  powers, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  The  Peers  and  the  Commons  sent  con- 
gratulations to  the  new  sovereign  upon  his  happy  and  peaceable  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  besought  his  majesty  to  give  the  kingdom  the  advantage 
of  his  royal  presence  as  soon  as  possible.  George  exhibited  no  eagerness 
to  quit  the  quiet  country  where  he  was  respected,  and  where  he  had  no 
contests  of  Whig  and  Tory  to  disturb  his  peace.  It  was  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember when  he  landed  at  Greenwich,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son.  The 
new  king  had  no  showy  qualities.  Fifty-four  years  of  age,  below  the 
middle  stature,  shy,  awkward,  and  unable  to  speak  English,  his  demeanour 
was  not  calculated  to  excite  any  fervid  enthusiasm.  His  public  merits 
were  probably  little  known  to  his  new  subjects.  He  was  unfortunate  in 
his  marriage,  and  did  not  win  popular  respect  by  the  exercise  of  the 
domestic  virtues.  Twenty  years  before  the  Elector  George  Louis  was 
called  to  the  throne  of  England,  some  terrible  tragedy  had  occurred  in  the 
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palace  of  Hanover,  which  ended  in  the  somewhat  irregular  divorce  of  the 
princess  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  wife  of  the  electoral  prince,  who  was  now- 
pining  away  her  life  in  the  castle  of  Aldhen.   The  unostentatious  sovereign 
was  not  fitted  by  nature  to  form  for  himself  a  court-party,  by  which  he 
might  in  some  degree  have  neutralized  the  two  great  parliamentary  parties. 
He  was  inevitably  and  completely  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs, 
to  whose  firmness  and  decision  he  was  indebted  for  his  quiet  accession  to 
the  throne.  Bolingbroke  was  removed  from  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State  ; 
and  the  seals  were  taken  from  him  with  some  impolitic  want  of  respect  Lord 
Townshend  was  appointed  in  his  place ;  and  the  other  great  offices  were 
filled  up  by  leading  Whigs.      The  doubts  of  Marlborough's  fidelity  to  the 
Hanoverian  succession  had  been  manifested  by  the  omission  of  his  name 
in  the  Council  of  Regency.    He  was,  nevertheless,  nominated  to  his  former 
offices  of  Captain-General  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance.     The  peers  of 
both  parties  attended  the  coronation  of  the  king,  which  took  place  on  the 
20th  of  October.    In  January  the  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  write 
for  a  new  election  were  sent  out.    When  the  two  Houses  met  on  the  17th 
of  March,  the  preponderance  of  the  Whigs  was  decidedly  manifested.   The 
king  opened  the  Parliament  in  person  ;  but  his  speech  was  read  by  the 
lord  chancellor.     Its  tone  was  moderate  and  conciliatory.    The  Addresses 
of  both  Houses  were  very  pointed  against  the  latter  advisers  of  queen 
Anne.    Bolingbroke  fled  to  France,  and  soon  after  became  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Pretender.    A  secret  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  intrigues  connected  with  the  peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  cessation 
of  arms  which  preceded  it.    When  their  Report  was  presented,  Walpole 
rose  and  impeached  Bolingbroke  of  high  treason.    Lord  Ooningsby  then 
impeached  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,  of  high  treason  and  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanours.    Both  these  resolutions  of  impeachment  were  carried 
without  a  division.    On  the  21st  of  June,  a  similar  impeachment  of  Or- 
mond  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  forty-seven.    Ormond  followed  Boling- 
broke in  his  flight  to  France.     Acts  of  attainder  were  immediately  passed 
against  the  two  fugitives.    Oxford  was  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords, 
and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.    These  impeachments  were  followed  by 
riot*  of  a  really  serious  character,  with  which  the  powers  of  the  justice  of 
peace  and  the  constable  were  quite  unequal  to  cope,  and  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  Riot  Act,  which,  with  some  modifications,  continues  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land.    The  elections  of  the  spring  of  1715  were  conducted 
with  more  violent  excitement  than  at  any  previous  period.    It  was  mani- 
fest that  the  old  High-Church  spirit  was  again  stirring  up  the  bitterest 
party  strife. 

The  Hanoverian  king  had  been  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  without  any 
maBifestationa  opposed  to  the  triumphant  attitude  of  the  Whigs.  Amongst 
the  Scottish  nobles  who  had  advocated  the  Union  none  had  been  more 
zealous  than  John  Erskine,  earl  of  Mar,  who  came  to  Edinburgh  as  Secretary 
of  State  in  1706,  under  the  Whigs,  and  continued  to  be  Secretary  under 
the  Tories.  The  advisers  of  king  George  had  small  confidence  in  "  Bob- 
bing John,1*  as  the  earl  was  called  from  his  happy  art  of  accommodating 
himself  to  circumstances,  and  upon  the  changes  which  ensued  after  the 
arrival  of  the  king,  Mnr  was  removed  from  his  important  office,  and  the 
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duke  of  Montrose  was  appointed  in  Mb  stead.  Mar  came  to  London ; 
married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kingston,  one  of  the  great  Whig  party ; 
attended  the  royal  levee  on  the  1st  of  August ;  and  on  the  2nd  was  on  his 
way  to  Scotland  to  organise  an  insurrection.  Disguised  as  a  working-man, 
with  two  friends  and  two  servants,  he  sailed  from  London  to  Newcastle  in 
a  collier ;  and  there  hiring  a  vessel,  went  up  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  landed 
at  Elie,  a  village  in  Fifeshire.  In  his  way  to  his  castle  of  Kildrummie, 
he  issued  invitations  for  a  great  hunting-party  in  the  forest  of  Mar.  On 
the  26th  of  August,  several  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  of  "  interest  in  the 
Highlands,"  were  assembled  round  Mar's  castle,  with  a  following  of  about 
eight  hundred  men.  On  the  8rd  of  September  a  meeting  of  a  more  select 
number  was  held  at  Aboyne,  a  castle  of  the  Gordon  family.  Mar  subse- 
quently issued  a  manifesto  announcing  his  appointment  to  command  the 
forces,  which  appointment  the  Master  of  Sinclair  holds  to  have  been  forged. 
On  the  6th  of  September,  he  raised  the  royal  standard  in  Braemar,  and 
proclaimed  James  VIII.  king  of  Scotland,  and  James  III.  king  of  England. 
The  white  cockade  was  speedily  worn  by  the  devoted  vassals  of  many 
Highland  chieftains,  but  the  people,  properly  so  called,  had  no  participa- 
tion in  the  rising  of  1715.  The  general  body  of  Presbyterians  soon  saw 
that,  although  they  might  clamour  against  the  Union  and  the  Whig 
ministers— -there  was  no  alliance  for  them  with  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Episcopalian  supporters  of  king  James.  The  great  soldier  and  states- 
man, John,  duke  of  Argyle— the  MacCallum  Mhor,  under  whose  command 
thousands  of  Celtic  followers  would  fight  either  for  king  James  or  king 
George— was  the  staunch  supporter  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  to 
him  was  confided  the  command  of  the  government  forces  in  Scotland. 
At  the  moment  when  Mar  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  the  news  arrived 
of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  consistent  supporter  of  the  Jacobite 
cause.  The  Regent  duke  of  Orleans  was  more  politic  than  to  quarrel 
with  the  English  government,  and  he  not  only  rendered  no  assist- 
ance, but  intercepted  the  military  stores  provided  for  the  insurgents 
at  tiie  expense  of  the  Chevalier  St*  George.  The  Jacobites  were  de- 
feated hi  a  bold  attempt  to  seize  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  9th  of 
September,  and  four  or  five  of  the  conspirators  were  taken  by  the  civil 
authorities.  Tho  Master  of  Sinclair,  who  had  joined  the  insurgents  in 
spite  of  his  doubts  of  their  prudence  and  his  contempt  of  their  leader, 
succeeded  in  boarding  a  government  vessel  laden  with  arms  that  was  at 
anchor  near  Burntisland,  and  thus  obtained  the  means  of  arming  four 
hundred  rebels.  Mar  had  now  about  twelve  thousand  men  under  his 
command  at  Perth.  At  the  beginning  of  October,  the  duke  of  Argyle 
was  at  Stirling,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  regular  troops,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  Mar  could  not  venture  an  attempt  to  force  a  passage  southward. 
The  main  army,  therefore,  remained  at  Perth  to  await  their  expected  royal 
leader,  whilst  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  marched  under  the  command 
of  brigadier  Macintosh,  an  experienced  soldier,  towards  the  coast  of  Fife, 
where  a  number  of  boats  had  been  collected  in  various  small  harbours. 
To  divert  the  English  cruisers,  an  appearance  of  bustle  in  preparing  craft 
was  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burntisland,  whilst  sixteen  thousand 
men  were  carried  across  to  landing-places  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
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Forth,  near  North  Berwick.  Another  detachment,  which  sailed  later, 
was  not  bo  successful ;  for  the  government  vessels  were  then  on  the  alert, 
and  a  portion  of  the  troops  had  to  return  to  the  Fife  coast.  Three  hundred 
men  landed  on  the  Isle  of  May,  where  they  were  blockaded  by  the  govern- 
ment vessels.  Their  leader,  lord  William  Hurray,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  the 
fourth  son  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  kept  his  men  together,  and  refused  him- 
self to  leave  the  island,  till  he  had  brought  them  all  safely  off.  Macintosh 
and  his  little  army  were  tempted  to  depart  from  the  instructions  of  Mar, 
and  resolved  to  attack  Edinburgh  before  Argyle  could  be  there  to  defend 
it.  But  the  duke  was  at  Edinburgh  with  five  hundred  horse,  as  the  foot 
soldiers  of  Macintosh  arrived.  They  found  no  supporters  waiting  for  them 
in  arms ;  and  they  marched  to  Leith,  which  town  they  entered  without 
resistance.  After  two  days,  the  insurgents,  on  tho  night  of  the  15th, 
marched  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  tide  along  the  sands  beyond  Mussel- 
burgh ;  and  they  reached  Seton  House,  the  castellated  mansion  of  the  earl 
of  Winton,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th.  Argyle  had  hurried  back 
to  Stirling,  Mar  having  made  a  judicious  feint  of  moving  southward.  On 
arriving  at  Kelso,  on  the  22nd,  the  Highlanders  were  met,  according  to 
appointment,  by  a  body  of  horsemen  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  under 
the  command  of  lord  Kenmure,  and  of  Northumbrians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Forster.  These  leaders  were  chosen  as  being  Protestants,  to 
counteract  the  prevailing  opinion  that  this  was  a  Roman  Catholic  insur- 
rection. The  number  of  the  English  did  not  exceed  three  hundred. 
Amongst  them  was  lord  Derwentwater,  who,  with  many  friends  and  all 
his  servants,  had  united  his  fortunes,  and  given  the  countenance  of  his 
excellent  character,  to  this  feeble  attempt  to  overthrow  a  strong  govern- 
ment The  insurgents  lingered  at  Kelso  for  five  days.  King  James  was 
proclaimed,  "  with  colours  flying,  drums  beating,  and  bag-pipes  playing  ;*' 
and  a  long  document,  entitled  a  "Manifesto,"  was  read.  After  much 
debate  it  was  resolved  to  go  boldly  into  England,  where  they  were  assured 
twenty  thousand  men  of  Lancashire  would  join  them.  The  little  army  of 
about  eighteen  hundred  men  moved  forward  to  Jedburgh,  and  thence  to 
Hawick.  Here  the  Highlanders  resisted  the  decision  to  cross  the  Border. 
They,  however,  agreed  to  keep  together  as  long  as  they  stayed  in  Scotland. 
But  as  the  army  advanced  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  border,  their 
discontent  became  more  manifest,  and  at  last  five  hundred  of  the  obstinate 
mountaineers  went  off,  and  dispersed  themselves  in  the  hills  and  moors, 
in  the  hope  to  reach,  sooner  or  later,  their  distant  homes.  On  the  31st  of 
October,  the  diminished  forces  had  reached  Longtown.  When  they  were 
on  English  ground,  the  command  of  the  whole  band  was  assumed  by  Mr. 
Forster,  who  held  his  commission  from  the  earl  of  Mar.  The  insurgent 
force,  although  under  imperfect  discipline  and  irregularly  armed,  was  so 
formidable  in  its  appearance,  that  fifteen  thousand  of  the  posse  comtiatua, 
called  out  to  oppose  them,  fled  in  terror  at  their  approach  to  Penrith. 
Reaching  Lancaster  on  the  7th  of  November,  the  rebels  were  welcomed  by 
Roman  Catholic  families  ;  and  at  Preston  they  were  joined  by  many  of  the 
Catholic  gentry,  with  their  tenants  and  servants.  Two  troops  of  dragoons 
quartered  here  had  moved  off  on  the  approach  of  the  rebels.  Although 
their  accession  of  strength  fell  far  short  of  the  expected  general  rising  in 
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the  northern  comities,  the  insurgents  were  fall  of  confidence.  Mr.  Forster 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  unequal  to  the  duty  he  had  assumed.  On  the 
night  of  Friday,  the  11th  of  November,  the  news  came  that  a  force  under 
general  Wills  was  marching  from  Wigan  upon  Preston.  A  council  of  war 
was  immediately  held,  but  without  the  chief  in  command,  who  had 
received  <(6ome  damage  at  a  convivial  entertainment. "  The  orders  given 
by  this  council  were  countermanded  by  Forster  the  next  morning.  General 
Wills  expected  that  the  rebels  would  have  made  a  stand  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Kibble,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  they  might  have  bar- 
ricaded ;  and  he  therefore  advanced  cautiously  through  the  deep  and 
narrow  lane  which  led  from  the  bridge.  When  he  entered  the  town,  he 
found  that  barricades  had  been  thrown  up  in  the  street,  which  presented  a 
formidable  defence.  A  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  king's  troops  fell  in  a 
few  minutes  from  the  deadly  aim  of  the  Highland  marksmen.  But  other 
entrances  to  the  town  by  by-lanes  were  soon  occupied  by  the  besiegers ; 
and  they  possessed  themselves  of  two  houses  which  became  strong  positions. 
The  insurgents  who  had  marched  from  Scotland  held  their  ground  bravely ; 
but  many  of  the  new  recruits  took  the  opportunity  of  making  their  escape 
from  such  perilous  strifes,  over  an  unguarded  ford  of  the  Kibble.  The 
next  morning  general  Carpenter  reached  Preston  with  two  thousand  five 
hundred  cavalry ;  and  the  town  was  effectually  surrounded  on  every  side. 
The  Highlanders  wished  to  make  a  daring  attempt  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  king's  forces.  Forster  and  the  English  made  an  effort  to 
obtain  favourable  terms  of  surrender.  Wills  refused  to  treat  with  rebels. 
At  last  about  fifteen  hundred  of  the  insurgents  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  at  discretion.  Two-thirds  of  these  were  Scotch.  Amongst  the 
prisoners  were  eight  noblemen.  The  number  of  the  insurgent  forces  who 
escaped  from  Preston  must  have  been  considerable.  The  English  troops 
marched  into  the  town.  The  Highlanders  were  drawn  up  in  the  market- 
place, and  were  finally  put  into  the  church,  where  they  continued  about  a 
month.  Some  of  the  common  men  were  subsequently  tried,  and,  being 
found  guilty,  were  executed  or  transported.  Officers  who  had  held  com- 
missions in  the  royal  forces  were  summarily  convicted  by  courts-martial, 
and  were  shot.  The  noblemen  and  other  leaders  were  marched  under 
strong  guard  to  London. 

In  Scotland  the  government  had  obtained  possession  of  Inverness.  At 
the  same  time  the  earl  of  Mar  marched  southwards  from  his  camp  at  Perth, 
and  Argyle  led  his  forces  northwards.  On  the  12th  of  November,  the 
Master  of  Sinclair,  with  three  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  Highland  clans,  were  in  advance  of  Mar,  whose  quarters 
were  at  Ardoch.  They  were  marching  upon  Dumblane,  when  they  learnt 
that  Argyle  was  already  there.  The  van  ceased  their  advance  ;  the  rear 
formed  a  junction  with  them  ;  and  the  whole  army  passed  the  night  in  a 
very  narrow  hollow  of  the  hill  near  the  Sheriifmuir.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  13th  the  insurgents  drew  out  of  their  confined  quarters,  and  formed, 
in  two  lines,  above  the  hollow  where  they  had  passed  the  night.  Argyle, 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  seasoned  troops,  had  pre* 
arranged  that  he  would  endeavour  to  bring  the  rebels  to  battle  upon  the 
Sherifimuir,  a  broad  eminence  formed  by  a  spur  of  the  Ochils.    When 
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Aigyle's  army  was  known  to  be  at  hand,  the  Highland  chiefs  cried  out 
"  Fight !  Fight  !*'  The  left  wing  of  the  king  a  troops,  under  general 
Witham,  were  terrified  and  scattered  under  the  rush  of  the  Highlanders, 
headed  by  Mar,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  full  retreat  towards  Stirling. 
It  was  a  doubtful  battle.  Whilst  Mar  had  scattered  the  left  wing  of  the 
royal  army,  Argyle  had  broken  the  left  wing  of  the  rebels,  and  had  driven 
them  over  the  river  Allan.  The  rout  was  here  complete  ;  though  many 
times  in  a  distance  of  three  miles  did  the  Highlanders  attempt  to  rally. 
Mar  determined  to  leave  the  battle-field  to  Argyle,  to  whom  the  ineffectual 
battle  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  great  victory.  The  insurgents  returned 
to  Perth  in  numbers  greatly  reduced  by  desertion.  Reinforcements  for 
Argyle' s  army  were  constantly  arriving  at  Stirling.  Six  thousand  Dutch 
troops  had  landed,  and  were  on  their  march  to  Scotland.  In  this  condition 
of  affairs  James  Edward  sailed  from  Dunkirk  in  a  small  armed  vessel, 
landed  at  Peterhead,  and,  with  only  six  followers,  reached  the  camp  at 
Perth  on  the  16th  of  January,  1716.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Scone, 
and  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  etiquette  of  royalty.  In  an  account 
of  the  "  Proceedings  at  Perth;"  it  is  said,  "  We . saw  nothing  in  him  that 
looked  like  spirit.  Our  men  began  to  despise  him.  Some  asked  if  he 
could  speak.  His  countenance  looked  extremely  heavy.  He  cared  not  to 
come  abroad  among  us  soldiers,  or  to  see  us  handle  our  arms  or  do  our 
exercise."  The  prince  issued  proclamations,  one  of  which  commanded  all 
able-bodied  male  persons  to  repair  to  his  standard  ;  another  fixed  the  day 
of  his  coronation  for  the  23rd  of  January.  There  was  some  apprehension 
at  the  Court  in  London  that  the  Chevalier  would  receive  assistance  from 
France.  The  Regent,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  give  any  open  aid  to 
the  Pretender.  Argyle,  with  his  reinforced  army,  was  moving  northward. 
A  decree  went  forth  from  the  royal  palace  of  Scone,  by  which  the  military 
commanders  of  Mar's  forces  were  ordered  to  burn  and  destroy  each  village 
on  their  road  to  Perth.  Six  happy  abodes  of  a  peaceful  population  were 
thus  devastated ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  turned  out  into  the  snow  to 
perish.  Mar's  belief  was  that  Argyle's  troops  could  not  march  when  there 
was  no  cover  left  But  Argyle  did  march.  On  the  29th  the  main  body 
moved,  the  peasantry  having  been  pressed  to  clear  the  roads,  which  were 
buried  in  snow.  On  the  30th,  Argyle  was  at  Auchterarder,  one  of  the 
desolated  villages.  Terror  began  now  to  prevail  amongst  the  courtiers 
of  James  Edward.  The  army  was  informed  that  it  was  determined  to 
retreat  from  Perth.  They  crossed  the  Tay  upon  the  ice ;  and  passing' 
through  Dundee  reached  Montrose  on  the  4th  of  February.  Many  of  the 
Highlanders  had  previously  dispersed,  and  had  sought  the  shelter  of  their 
valleys.  In  the  offing  were  several  French  vessels.  James  Edward  and 
the  earl  of  Mar  passed  at  night  by  a  lane  to  the  harbour  ;  got  into  a  boat 
which  was  in  waiting ;  were  soon  on  board  a  French  ship ;  and  were  safely 
landed  near  Gravelines.  The  unhappy  prince  afterwards  wrote  to  Argyle, 
sending  a  sum  of  money  which  he  desired  to  be  given  as  a  relief  to  the 
poor  people  whose  homes  he  had  commanded  to  be  destroyed.  General 
Gordon,  who  was  left  chief  in  command,  went  on  to  Aberdeen  with  an 
army  reduced  to  a  thousand  men.  When  Argyle  entered  Aberdeen  on  the 
8th  of  February  the  whole  insurgent  army  had  melted  away. 
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The  Parliament  met  on  the  9th  of  January,  1716.  The  rebellion  was 
necessarily  the  most  prominent  subject  of  the  king's  speech.  Amongst 
the  ill-consequences  of  this  rebellion  was  the  extraordinary  burden  which 
it  must  create.  To  lighten  this,  his  majesty  announced  that  he  would 
freely  giro  up  all  the  estates  that  should  become  forfeited  to  the  throne. 
Not  an  hour  was  lost  in  the  proceedings  which  were  expected  to  consign 
many  victims  to  the  executioner.  Before  the  House  adjourned,  Mr.  Lech- 
mere  impeached  James  earl  of  Derwentwater  of  high  treason.  In  his  speech 
the  Whig  member  asserted  that  the  punishment  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion was  a  national  question,  involving  the  great  principle  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement  as  opposed  to  the  bare  claim  of  hereditary  right  He  main- 
tained, therefore,  that  no  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  could  discharge  a 
judgment  obtained  under  such  an  impeachment.  Six  other  members  seve- 
rally impdaohed  'William  lord  Widdrington,  William  earl  of  Nithisdale, 
George  earl  of  Winton,  Robert  carl  of  Carnwath,  William  viscount  Ken- 
mure,  and  William  lord  Nairn.  The  Commons  agreed  to  the  impeachments 
without  any  opposition ;  and  on  the  same  day  they  were  carried  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  a  few  days  the  articles  against  the  seven  noblemen 
were  presented  to  the  peers  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  they  knelt  at 
the  bar,  and  each  delivered  his  answer  to  the  charges.  The  answers  of  all, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  lord  Winton,  amounted  to  a  plea  of  guilty, 
with  a  supplication  for  mercy,  founded  upon  extenuating  circumstances. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  lord  Derwentwater  and  his  companions  in  misfor- 
tune were  again  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  ancient 
sentence  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  to  act  as  Jjotd  High  Steward. 
The  public  compassion  was  more  than  commonly  excited  when  it  was 
known  that  the  young  countess  of  Derwentwater  had  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  king  to  implore  pardon  for  her  lord,  and  that  the  wives  of  the  lords 
Nithisdale  and  Nairn  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  ante-chamber  through 
which  king  George  passed,  and  thrown  themselves  at  his  feet.  The  lobbies 
of  Parliament  on  the  21st  of  February  were  filled  with  high-born  ladies  who 
came  in  a  body  to  petition  the  Lords  and  Commons.  Many  even  of  the 
Whig  members  of  the  Lower  House  were  advocates  for  mercy.  Walpole, 
whose  nature  was  wholly  opposed  to  severity,  took  the  statesman's  view 
that  condign  punishment  in  the  cases  of  these  lords  was  essential  to  the 
public  security.  To  prevent  these  appeals,  he  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  to  the  1st  of  March,  during  which  interval  the  executions  were 
to  take  place.  Walpole  only  carried  his  motion  by  a  majority  of  seven. 
In  the  House  of  Peers  the  power  of  the  king  to  pardon  was  affirmed  :  and 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  to  reprieve  such  of  the  condemned  lords  as 
should  deserve  his  mercy,  was  voted  by  a  small  majority.  The  ministers 
could  not  wholly  resist  such  manifestations.  They  resolved  to  reprieve  the 
lords  Nairn,  Carnwath,  and  Widdrington ;  but  issued  an  order  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  lords  Derwentwater,  Kenmure,  and  Nithisdale  on  the  follow* 
ing  morning.  On  the  24th  of  February  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure 
suffered  death  on  a  scaffold  erected  on  Tower  Hill.  The  chamber  in  the 
Tower  in  which  lord  Nithisdale  was  confined  was  found  vacant.  His  escape 
had  been  effected  by  the  courageous  agency  of  his  devoted  wife,  who,  with 
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the  help  of  three  female  friends,  managed  to  conduct  him  from  hit  prison 
in  disguise.  Having  shared  her  husband's  place  of  concealment  in  an 
obscure  lodging  for  a  day  or  two,  the  brave  wife  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  got  to  Dover  in  the  character  of  a  footman  to  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  whose  coach  and  six  was  going  to  meet  his  brother.  Many 
other  prisoners — amongst  whom  was  lord  Winton  immediately  after  his 
trial,  Mr.  Forster,  and  the  old  brigadier  Macintosh — also  escaped.  Some 
humbler  instruments  of  the  insurrection  were  less  fortunate.  Many  were  . 
executed,  and  more  banished  to  the  plantations. 

On  his  arrival  at  St  Gennains,  incognito,  the  Pretender  was  met  by 
Bolingbroke,  who  gave  him  the  sound  advice  to  hasten  to  his  old 
residence  at  Bar-le-duc.  He  promised  that  he  would  immediately  set  out, 
embracing  Bolingbroke  at  their  parting.  But,  instead  of  taking  a  journey 
to  find  a  safe  asylum,  before  it  was  too  late,  lingered  in  Paris,  and  sent  to 
Bolingbroke  a  dismissal  from  his  service.  Bolingbroke  never  forgot  the 
indignity  he  had  received.  He  vowed  that  never  more  should  his  sword 
or  his  pen  be  employed  for  a  Stuart ;  and  he  kept  his  word.  James  at  once 
fell  into  the  hands  of  weak  politicians  and  intriguing  priests.  He  was 
politely  refused  admission  to  the  territory  of  Lorraine ;  and  he  finally 
settled  in  the  Papal  States — a  locality  precisely  calculated  to  render  the 
Protestant  feeling  of  Great  Britain  more  acute. 

The  vindictive  and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  English  legislature  against 
Roman  Catholics  was  again  called  into  action  by  the  Rebellion  of  1715.  A 
Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Lechmere,  "to  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest 
in  Great  Britain  by  enforcing  the  laws  now  in  being  against  Papists.*'  One 
important  Act  of  Parliament,  which  was  mainly  intended  to  avert  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  peaceful  continuance  of  the  Hanoverian  sue* 
cession,  remains  in  force  at  the  present  day.  This  was  the  Septennial  Act, 
by  which  the  Parliament  prolonged  their  own  power  to  seven  years,  to 
avoid  the  evils  that  might  have  been  produced  by  the  agitated  state  of 
parties  if  a  general  election  were  to  take  place  in  1717.  The  Bill  passed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  no  very  preponderating  majority.  In  the  Com- 
mons the  proportionate  majority  was  much  greater.  Amongst  the  people 
generally  the  measure  appears  to  have  excited  very  little  interest,  and 
scarcely  any  opposition.  Whilst  the  Septennial  Bill  was  passing  through 
Committee  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Lechmere  desired  to  introduce  a  clause 
to  disable  the  holdero  of  pensions  during  pleasure  from  becoming  members 
of  either  house  of  Parliament.  This  was  opposed  as  interfering  with  the 
privilege  of  the  Peers.  But  a  Bill  was  passed  which  excluded  holders  of 
pensions  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  Bill  was  brought  in  to  repeal  that  clause  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  by 
which  the  king  was  restricted  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  It  passed  without  opposition,  and  George  prepared 
to  set  forth  to  his  German  dominions,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
responsible  advisers.  Speaking  a  foreign  language,  surrounded  by  foreign 
mistresses  and  favourites,  and  constantly  called  away  to  his  foreign  states, 
George  I.  never  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  the  English  people  as  a  foreigner. 
^Dmewasa  constant  suspicion,  during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  successor, 
'-il  alliances  and  wars  were  in  the  interest  of  Hanover  rather 
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than  in  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and  though  thin  belief  was  in  some  instances 
unjust,  every  minister  had  to  contend  against  the  unpopularity  which  it 
threw  upon  the  government  Previous  to  his  majesty's  departure  for  Han- 
over there  was  a  creation  of  eight  peers. 

In  the  spring  of  1716,  defensive  alliances  had  been  concluded  by  the 
British  government  with  the  States-General  and  with  the  Emperor,  to 
operate  in  case  of  aggression  on  either  by  France  or  other  powers.  But 
the  issue  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715  had  entirely  indisposed  the  government 
of  the  Regent  of  France  to  any  rupture  with  England,  and  the  policy  of 
the  two  countries  now  tended  towards  peace  and  a  more  intimate  alliance. 
Negotiations  to  this  end  were  going  forward  between  Stanhope  and  the 
Abbe*  Dubois  whilst  George  I.  was  at  Hanover.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
continental  objects  of  the  English  king  threatened  to  involve  his  subjects 
in  a  war  with  Sweden.  When  Charles  XII.  burst  upon  Europe  again  after 
five  years'  seclusion  at  Bender,  he  found  a  large  part  of  his  territories 
divided  among  many  rapacious  neighbours.  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark, 
in  1712,  had  conquered  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  Bremen  and  Verden.  To 
strengthen  himself  against  Charles,  he  had  bartered  away  Bremen  and 
Verden  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
on  condition  that  George  should  join  a  coalition  against  Sweden.  George's 
son-in-law,  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  had  gone  to  war  that  same  year, 
with  his  giant  grenadiers,  to  compel  Charles  to  resign  his  pretensions  to 
Stettin,  which  Prussia  had  obtained  in  pawn  for  a  payment  of  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  sent  a  British  fleet  into  the  Baltic 
to  coerce  Sweden ;  and  with  six  thousand  Hanoverians  joined  the  Prussians, 
Danes,  and  Russians,  against  "the  Lion-king.,"  At  Stralsund  Charles 
made  his  last  effort.  He  was  overpowered ;  and  getting  away  to  Sweden, 
endeavoured  to  gratify  his  revenge  against  England  by  stirring  up  another 
Jacobite  insurrection.  Northern  Europe  was  now  still  more  agitated; 
for  the  Czar  Peter  had  marched  with  his  Muscovites  into  Mecklenburg, 
and  was  threatening  Denmark.  This  smoke  did  not  burst  into  flame, 
however. 

When  king  George  set  out  for  Hanover,  he  was  extremely  jealous  of 
entrusting  during  his  absence  any  special  power  and  authority  to  the 
prince  of  Wales.  He  at  last  consented  to  appoint  his  son  Guardian  of  the 
Realm  and  Lieutenant ;  but  he  withheld  the  title  of  Regent  from  him, 
and  imposed  several  restrictions  upon  his  administrative  power.  The 
popularity  which  the  prince  acquired  during  the  king's  absence  was  looked 
upon  with  fear  and  suspicion  at  Hanover.  Townshend,  in  his  communi- 
cations with  Stanhope,  had  suggested  that  in  certain  emergencies  a  larger 
discretionary  power  should  be  given  to  the  "  Guardian  of  the  Realm." 
The  king  was  enraged ;  and  avowed  his  determination  to  dismiss  his  chief 
minister  from  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  To  soften  this  dismissal, 
Townshend  was  offered  the  post  of  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  secre- 
tary at  first  stoutly  refused.  His  colleagues  were  indignant  Stanhope, 
from  Hanover,  tried  to  penuade  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  king's  determina- 
tion. The  public  indignation  was  loudly  expressed.  George  hastened  his 
return  to  England ;  and  expressed  his  regret  to  Townshend  for  having 
acted  with  precipitation.    The  fallen  minister  was  at  last  induced  to  accept 
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the  Lord -Lieutenancy  of  Ireland;  and  Metbnen  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  M  the  colleague  of  Stanhope. 

Whan  the  king  opened  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  20  th  of  February, 
1717,  he  announced  that  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  had  been  concluded  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  States-  General.  The  French  were  to  abandon 
a  new  harbour,  which  had  been  constructed  at  Manlyke ;  and  the  Pretender 
ma  to  ")o  removed  beyond  the  Alp*.  The  king  farther  notified  that  he 
had  directed  papers  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  which  contained  at 
account  of  a  discovery  which  had  delayed  the  opening  of  the  Session.  Is 
October,  some  letter*  between  baron  Gortz  and  count  GyllenburR,  tot 
Swedish  envoy  in  London,  bad  bean  intercepted  and  deciphered  by  tie 
English  government,  and  the  extraordinary  measure  had  been  resorted  to 
of  arresting  the  Swedish  envoy,  and  of  seising  his  papers.  The  contents 
of  the  papers  fully  justified  this  act.  Gortz  had  organized  a  Scheme  for  in 
insurrection  in  England,  and  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Scotland  by  tot 
king  of  Sweden.  Spain  had  entered  into  the  confederacy.  Its  prime 
minister,  Alberoni,  hod  remitted  a  million  of  French  livres  to  the  Swedish 
envoy  in  Paris,  to  set  the  forces  of  Charles  XII.  in  motion.  The  Pretends 
had  offered  sixty  thousand  pounds  for  ths  sams  object.  The  whole  iffiir 
exploded  upon  the  arrest  of  Gyllenburg.  Oil  the  3rd  of  April,  Stanhope 
delivered  to  the  Commons  a  royal  message,  asking  for  an  additional  supply, 
to  secure  his  majesty's  kingdoms  against  the  dangers  with  which  they 
were  threatened  from  Sweden.  In  the  debate  which  ensued,  strong  abjec- 
tions were  made  to  the  proposition,  end  the  motion  was  only  carried  by  a 
majority  of  four  votes.  It  was  opposed  by  many  of  the  Whigs,  sud  coldly 
supported  by  others.  The  result  of  this  debate  was,  that  the  same  evening 
Townshend  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland; 
and  that,  the  next  morning,  Robert  Walpole  resigned.  Other  resignations 
followed,  including  that  of  Mothuen.  Stanhope  now  became  the  head  of 
the  Government ;  Sunderland  end  Addison  were  appointed  Secretaries  of 
State  ;  and  James  Craggs,  Secretary-at-War. 

The  earl  of  Oxford  having  petitioned  that  his  confinement  might  not 
be  prolonged,  the  24th  of  June  was  fixed  for  his  trial.    As  soon,  u  ths 
proceedings  commenced  in  Westminster  Hall,   lord  Hareourt,   the  ex- 
ehancellor,  moved  that  ths  Peers  should  retire  to  their  own  House  ;  and 
he  there  proposed  a  resolution,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
two,  "  that  no  evidence  should  be  received  on  the  chargoa  for  misde- 
meanour till  the  charges  tor  high  treason  were  disposed  of."     It  was 
known  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  convict  Oxford  of  the  crime 
that  would  have  affected  his  life  and  estate.     The  Commons  refused  to 
rs,  and,  the  Lords  persevering,  they 
Oxford  was  acquitted,  aa  no  proae- 
arliament  wis  concluded  by  an  Act 
were  excluded  ;  bat  which  released 
■ington,  and  Nairn,  and  others  who 
ifinamont,  for  their  participation  in 

iverned  by  Ida  queen,   over  whom 
r,  had  an  absolute   control.     This 
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remarkable  Italian,  the  son  of  a  labourer,  bad  gradually  worked  his  way  to 
the  highest  trust  and  dignity.  He  had  great  projects  in  view,  which  he 
thought  would  raise  Spain  in  the  scale  of  nations.  He  proposed  an  arma- 
ment at  Barcelona,  whose  destination  was  entirely  unknown.  In  August, 
1717,  a  Spanish  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Cagliari ;  and  eight  or  nine 
thousand  troops  made  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  of  which  they 
took  possession  after  a  stout  resistance  from  Spaniards  of  the  Austrian 
party.  Spain  had  an  eye  to  Sicily,  which  had  been  ceded  at  the  peace  to 
Victor  Aw^a/ifing.  England  interposed,  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Negotiations  went  forward  without  much  effect  The 
bold  and  crafty  Alberoni  wanted  only  to  gain  time,  and  he  made  the  most 
extensive  preparations  for  war  upon  a  great  scale.  In  a  year  or  two  he 
had  set  in  motion  every  instrument  of  intrigue  against  France  and  England. 
The  Turks  had  been  totally  defeated  by  prince  Eugene  at  the  great  battle 
of  Peterwaradin.  Alberoni  urged  the  sultan  to  persevere  in  the  war  with 
the  emperor.  He  had  encouraged  baron  Gortz  in  his  schemes  for  the 
invasion  of  England  by  Sweden.  He  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
Pretender,  and  proposed  a  Spanish  expedition  to  land  in  Britain,  to  be 
commanded  by  James  Edward,  or  by  the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  fomented 
insurrections  and  conspiracies  in  France.  In  1718  it  became  evident  that 
the  British  government  must  prepare  for  warlike  operations ;  and  give  up 
its  attempts  at  mediation. 

Just  at  this  time  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales  openly  quarrelled, 
on  the  subject  of  a  sponsor  to  be  associated  with  the  king  at  the  baptism 
of  the  prince's  second  son.'   The  prince  of  Wales  was  put  under  arrest  in 
his  own  apartment,  and  was  finally  commanded  to  leave  the  palace,  which 
he  did  with  the  princess  Caroline  of  Anspach,  his  sensible  wife.    Then 
was  exhibited  the  unbecoming  spectacle  of  the  heir-apparent  in  opposition 
to  the  government  of  his  father,  which  threatened  as  much  embarrassment 
to  the  tranquil  progress  of  government  as  any  complication  of  foreign 
affairs.    Parliament  met  on  the  21st  of  November.    There  were  interesting 
debates  in  both  Houses  on  the  evident  tendency  to  engage  in  war  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  troops  to  be  employed.    Just  at  the  close  of  the 
Session,  a  message  from  the  Crown  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  an  increase 
of  the  navy.     No  specific  object  was  named ;  but  Walpole  observed  that 
the  message  and  the  address  which  was  voted,  had  the  air  of  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain.     The  Parliament  was,  however,  prorogued  with  the 
royal  expression  of  a  hope  that  such  Treaties  might  be  concluded,  "as 
will  settle  peace  aud  tranquillity  amongst  our  neighbours."    Stanhope, 
who  had  been  now  promoted  to  the  peerage,  had  proceeded  to  Madrid,  in 
the  desire  to  avert  war.     Whilst  the  "English  prime  minister  was  talking 
of  peace,  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-nine  ships  of  war,  with  transports  for 
thirty -fiv©  thousand  soldiers,  had  sailed  from  Barcelona  with  sealed  orders. 
On  the  4th  of  June,  admiral  Byng  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  having 
twenty  ships  of  the  line  under  his  command.    The  Spanish  armament 
entered  the  bay  of  Solento,  and  having  landed  a  large  force  upon  Sicilian 
ground,    under  the  marquis  di  Sede,  the  troops  in  a  few  days  became 
masters   of  Palermo.      The  chief  military  operation  was  the  siege  of 
HesaiiiA.      On  the  31st  of  July  the  citadel  was  invested.     On  the  1st  of 
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August,  Byng  s  fleet  was  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  lie  took 
on  board  two  thousand  German  troops  to  reinforce  tho  Piedmontese 
garrison  of  Messina.  The  Spanish  admirals  put  to  sea,  and  Byng  hurried 
after  them  through  the  straits  of  Faro.  On  die  11th  the  English  squadron 
was  carried  by  a  breeze  into  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  off  Cape  Psseero. 
Six  of  their  men  of  war  had  been  separated  from  their  main  body,  and  a 
division,  commanded  by  captain  Walton,  was  despatched  by  the  English 
admiral  to  intercept  them.  Byng  was  superior  in  force  ;  and  the  Spanish 
admirals  acted  without  a  settled  plan.  But  they  fooght  bravely  till  the 
main  fleet  was  all  taken  or  destroyed.  Messina  fell  before  the  Spanish 
troops  at  the  end  of  September ;  and  Byng  again  anchored  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.     Alberoni  seized  all  vessels  and  goods  in  Spanish  porta. 

In  the  Session  of  Parliament  which  opened  on  the  11th  of  November,  a 
measure  was  carried  for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  Stanhope  desired 
to  repeal,  not  only  the  Act  against  Occasional  Conformity,  the  Schism  Act, 
and  the  Test  Act,  but  to  mitigate  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics. 
The  debates  were  warm  in  both  Houses ;  and  finally,  by  a  majority 
of  only  forty-one,  the  measure  was  passed  without  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  and  without  any  attempt  to  put  the  Roman  Catholics  upon  a  jnstet 
footing  of  equality  with  their  fellow -subjects. 

Charles  of  Sweden  had  fallen  by  a  stray  ballet  in  tho  trenches  of 
Frederickshall.     Qortx,  the  restless  minister  of  the  late  king,  had  perished 
on  a  scaffold  in  a  political  revolution.    There  wss  no  longer  hope  for  the 
house  of  Stuart  in  Sweden.     Alberoni  now  resolved  on  an  alliance  with 
the  Pretender,  to  whom  he  was  to  give  direct  assistance  in  another  attempt 
at  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain.     The  Spanish  minister  had  failed  in  tho 
Issue  of  a  conspiracy  which  he  had  stirred  up  against  the  Regent  Orleans. 
It   was  effectually   crushed  ;    and,    being  traced  to  the  schemes   of  the 
Spanish  minister,  war  wss  declared  by  France  against  Spain.    The  Pre- 
tender was  invited  to   Madrid.      The  duke  of  Ormond,   and  the  earl 
kfarischal  and  his  brother,  had  also  passed  into  Spain.    It  was  arranged  that 
Ormond  should  land  iu  Englsnd  ;  that  lord  Murisehal  should  sail  with  some 
forces  to  Scotland  ;  and  that  Keith,  his  brother,  should  go  through  France 
to  gather  together  the  Jacobites  who  had  taken  refuge  there.     The  arma- 
ment which  sailed  from  Cadiz,  consisting  of  five  men-of-war,  with  twenty 
transports,  carrying  five  thousand  men,  was  scattered  by  a  great  storm  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  greater  part  returned  to  Spanish  ports,  in  a 
dismantled  condition.     The  earl  Marischal,  with  two  frigates,  carrying 
about  three  hundred  troops,  proceeded  to  Scotland ;  and  his  brother,  with. 
Tullibardine,  Seaforth,  and  a  few  other  noble  refugees,  joined  him  in  a 
small  vessel  The  whole  proceeding  was  known  to  the  British  government, 
>y  the  Regent  of  France.     The  adventurers, 
d  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Alsh,  in  the  month 
themselves  in  sn  old  castle  in  the  inner 
Is  returned  to  Spain.     Three  English  men- 
raters,  and  battered  the  rude  tower  to  Urn 
lighlandera  joined  the  Spaniards  ;  and  th-t 
idred — some  accounts  say  two  thousand — 
reneral  rising  took  place  in  the  Highlands, 
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In  June,  general  Wightman,  with  sixteen  hundred  troops,  marched  from 
Inverness.  He  hesitated  to  attack  desperate  men  in  their  formidable  pass, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  whose  pathways  were  known  only  to  the  natives, 
but  a  sharp  struggle  took  place  with  detached  bodies  on  the  mountain 
sides,  which  lasted  three  hours.  The  next  day  the  Spaniards  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war ;  but  the  Highlanders  had  disappeared.  Wightman 
had  twenty-one  men  killed,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  wounded.  He 
brought  into  Edinburgh  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  Spanish  prisoners. 
The  Scottish  leaders  took  shelter  in  the  Western  Isles  ;  and  finally  escaped 
to  Spain. 

The  Austrians,  after  a  serious  defeat  at  Franca  Villa,  in  June,  1719,  were 
enabled,  with  Byng*s  aid,  to  besiege  the  Spaniards  in  Messina,  of  whose 
citadel  they  obtained  possession  in  October.  There  were  military  opera- 
tions of  less  importance  before  the  Spaniards  finally  evacuated  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  Meanwhile,  the  French  had  sent  an  army  against  Spain,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  assisted  by  English  sailors. 
The  French  made  themselves  masters  of  Fuenterabia  and  St  Sebastian ; 
and  lord  Cobham,  with  an  English  squadron,  captured  Vigo.  Before  the 
reverses  in  Sicily,  Alberoni  had  made  overtures  for  peace.  Stanhope  pro- 
posed to  Dubois,  to  demand  from  king  Philip  the  dismissal  of  his  minister. 
Philip  submitted  to  this  dictation,  and,  in  December,  1719,  Alberoni,  by 
a  royal  decree,  was  dismissed  from  all  his  employments,  and  was  com- 
manded to  leave  the  Spanish  territory  within  twenty-one  days.  The  car- 
dinal went  back  to  Italy,  a  poor  man.  After  vain  attempts  to  resist  or 
evade  the  demands  of  the  Allies  that  Spain  should  accede  to  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  that  accession  was  proclaimed  in  January,  1720.  Philip  renewed 
his  renunciation  of  the  French  crown.  Europe  was  again  at  peace.  Even 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  had  boon  warned  by  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet 
in  the  Baltic,  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  utterly  to  destroy  Sweden. 
By  England's  protection  of  the  female  successor  of  Charles  XII.,  the 
elector  of  Hanover  secured  Bremen  and  Verden.  A  peace  of  twelve 
years,  with  a  very  trivial  interruption,  was  the  result  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance. 

The  two  Parliamentary  Sessions  of  1719  were  remarkable  for  ministerial 
attempts  to  limit  the  royal  power  of  creating  peers.  The  proposition  pro- 
duced an  excessive  ferment,  and  was  finally  abandoned.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Session  in  November,  1719,  the  king  said  to  the  Commons,  "  I  must 
desire  you  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  all  proper  means  for  lessening  the  debts 
of  the  nation."  The  House  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  which  at  the  death  of  queen  Anne  had  reached  fifty-two 
millions.  In  1711  there  was  a  floating  debt  of  about  ten  millions.  Harley, 
then  Lord  Treasurer,  proposed  to  create  a  fund  for  that  sum  ;  and  to  secure 
the  payment  of  interest,  by  making  certain  duties  of  Customs  permanent. 
Capitalists  who  held  debentures  were  to  become  shareholders  in  a  Com- 
pany incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  monopoly  of  trade  to 
the  Spanish  coasts  of  South  America ;  making  tho  new  fund  a  part  of 
their  capital  stock.  Thus  was  established  the  South  Sea  Company.  In 
January,  1720,  a  proposal  was  read  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  this 
Company  to  make  certain  public  debts  and  annuities  part  of  the  capital 
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stock  of  the  Company.     The  Bank  of  England  lent  in  *  rival  proposal ; 
and  the  two  Companies  went  on  outbidding  each  other,  till  the  South  Sea, 
Company's  large  offer  to  provide  seven  millions  and  a  half  to  buj  Dp  thai 
Annuities  was  accepted.     Hie  annuitant*  were  not  compelled  to  exchange 
their  government  security  for  the  Company's  Stock  ;  and  the  terms  offered 
by  the  Company  ware  not  encouraging.     Nevertheless,  within  six  days, 
two-thirds  of  the  annuitants  had  exchanged  their  certain  income  for  the 
boundless  imaginary  riches  of  South  America,     The  hundred  pound  share* 
of  the  Sonth  Sea.  Company  went  np  to  a  thousand  pounds  in  August.   The 
shares  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  East  India  Company  wan  trans- 
ferred at  an  enormous  advance.      Smaller  companies  of  every  character 
rushed  into  the  market  amidst  the  universal  cry  for  shores  and  man 
shares.     It  was  calculated  that  the  value  of  the  stock  of  all  the  Companies 
amounted  at  the  current  prices  to  five  hundred  million*  sterling ;  being 
five  times  aa  much  as  the  circulating  medium  of  Europe,  and  twice  as 
much  as  the  fee  simple  of  all  the  land  of  the  kingdom.     The  government 
became  alarmed  and  a  Boyal  Proclamation  was  issued  against ' '  nuaehievou* 
and  dangerous  undertakings,  especially  the  presuming  to  act  as  a  corporate 
body,  or  raising  stocks  ar  shores  without  legal  authority."   At  the  instance 
oftbe  South.  Sea  Company  the  subscribers  toallprojectsnot  legalised,  were 
ordered  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown.     A  panic  ensued. 
In  a  day  or  two,  the  Stocks  of  all  the  Companies  not  incorporated  rapidly 
fell ;  and  with  the  downward  rash  went  down  every  description  of  Stock. 
By  the  middle  of  September,  holders  of  South  Sea  Stock  were  crowding 
the  Exchange,  not  a*  eager  buyers,  but  as  more  eager  sellers.  This  greatest 
of  bubbles  had  burst    The  duke  of  Portland,  lord  Lonsdale,  and  lord 
Irwin,  were  provided  with  colonial  governments  to  enable  them  to  live. 
Merchants,  lawyers,  clergy,  physicians,  passed  from  their  dream  of  fabu- 
lous wealth  and  from  their  wonted  comforts  into  poverty.    The  ordinary 
course  of  industry  was  utterly  deranged.     There  was  alarm  for  the  public 
consequences.     Wolpole,  who  had  again  joined  the  government,  though  in 
a  subordinate  office,  applied  his  great  financial  abilities  to  avert  the  diffi- 
culties which  this  convulsion  might  occasion  to  the  State,  by  ■,;""**"g1{"fl 
the  government  from  the  embarrassments  of  the  South  Sea  Company.    A 
Bill  wa*  passed  to  compel  the  Director*  to  deliver  on  oath  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  their  property,  which  waa  to  be  regarded  as  a  fund  to  repair 
the  public  loss.     They  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  kingdom.     A  secret 
Committee   of  Inquiry  was   appointed.     After  they   had   examined   Mr. 
""'"'*  tf-'-a-*  "■■  cashier  of  the  Company,  he  fled  to  Brabant     He  wa* 
p ;  but  the  States  of  Brabant  refused  to  give  him  up. 
oat  there  were  influences  at  work  powerful   enough 
3  him.     The  prudent  cashier  took  can  to  obliterate,  as 
evidence  that  great  ladies,  and  ministers  of  state,  hod 
the  South  Sea  Director*.      Out  of  the  mouth*  of  the 
es  the  Committee  extracted  evidence  to  show  that  they 
million  of  fictitious  Stock  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
A  that  the  duchess  of  Kendal,  as  well  aa  other  favourites 
rge  douceura  out  of  the  profits  made  by  the  transfer  of 
ggs,  the  Secretary  of  State,  hi*  father  the  P 
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General,  and  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  were  amongst  the 
recipients  of  this  bribery.  *  Charles  Stanhope,  one  of  the  accused,  was 
cleared  by  a  majority  of  three.  The  earl  of  Sunderland  was  exonerated  by 
a  larger  majority ;  but  he  could  not  stand  up  against  the  popular  odium, 
and  resigned  his  post  of  first  Commissioner  'of  the  Treasury.  Aislabie 
was  expelled  the  House,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  James  Craggs  died  of 
small-pox,  during  the  heat  of  the  inquiry.  His  father,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  destroyed  himself  by  poison.  The  punishment  of  the  Directors 
under  the  Bill  that  was  passed  was  severe.  Their  estates,  amounting  *to 
two  millions  sterling,  were  confiscated  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by 
their  schemes.  A  small  allowance  was  made  to  each ;  but  they  were  dis- 
abled from  ever  holding  any  place,  or  for  sitting  in  Parliament.  Such 
visitations  for  their  offences  were  thought  far  too  lenient  by  the  greater 
number  of  their  contemporaries.  "It  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides, 
that  the  South  Sea  Directors,  however  guilty,  could  not  be  touched  by  any 
known  laws  of  the  land,  ....  but  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was 
introduced,  a  retro-active  statute,  to  punish  the  offences  which  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  they  were  committed."*  During  the  debates  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  South  Sea  Directors,  Stanhope  died  very  suddenly,  and 
lord  Townshend  again  became  Secretary  of  State.  With  Walpole 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  salutary  measures  were  pursued  to  restore 
confidence.  The  South  Sea  Company  were  relieved  from  certain  engage- 
ments to  make  advances  to  the  government ;  and  the  credit  of  their  bonds 
was  sustained  at  its  just  value.  The  Mississippi  scheme  of  John  Law  in 
France  had  also  exploded  in  that  fatal  year  for  projectors ;  producing  there 
what  was  equivalent  to  a  national  bankruptcy.  The  Regent  had  shifted  a 
large  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  State  to  the  deluded  people,  and  no 
■attempt  was  made  to  retrieve  the  national  credit 

Amongst  other  important  questions  in  the  busy  session  of  1722,  a  Bill 
was  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Quakers,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  opposi- 
tion of  the  London  clergy.  The  session  was  prorogued  to  the  15th  of 
March ;  and  it  was  previously  dissolved  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  During  the  prorogation,  the  earl  of  Sunderland  died ;  and 
his  father-in-law,  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  terminated  his  chequered 
career  of  political  time-serving  and  of  military  glory.  He  was  borne  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  funeral  pomp  proportioned  to  his  great  achieve- 
ments. 

In  1720,  the  wife  of  James  Edward  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  Charles 
Edward  Ixrais  Casimir,  who  was  destined  even  in  his  cradle  to  give  rise  to 
conspiracies  and  possible  insurrections.  The  departure  of  king  George,  in 
the  summer  of  1722,  upon  his  usual  visit  to  his  German  dominions,  was 
to  be  the  signal  for  an  invasion  of  England  by  the  Pretender  and  his 
faithful  Ormond.  The  managers  of  the  plot  had  the  supreme  folly  to 
apply  for  aid  to  the  Regent  of  France,  who  informed  the  British  minister 
at  Paris.  The  vigilant  Walpole  was  soon  acquainted  with  the  plan  of 
action,  and  the  names  of  the  actors.  The  king  was  advised  not  to  go 
to  Hanover ;  a  camp  was  formed  in  Hyde  Park ;  and  some  of  the  con* 

*  Memoirs  of  Edward  Gibbon. 
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epirators— two  Nonjuring  clergymen,  two  Irish  priests,  a  yo:mg  barrister, 
and  two  lords— were  apprehended.    After  a  delay  of  three  months,  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  was  arrested,  and  after  examination  before  the  council, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower.    Atterbury's  arrest  produced  the  most  violent  fer- 
ment amongst  the  High-Church  party.    The  episcopal  order,  it  was  pro- 
claimed,  was  outraged.      The  bishop  was  prayed  for   in  the   London 
churches.    The  plot,  it  was  maintained,  was  a  base  fiction.    The  new 
Parliament  met  in  October ;  and  the  king  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
dangerous  conspiracy,  and  the  arrest  of  some  of  the  conspirators.     The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  for  a  whole  year  ;  and  the  consent  of 
the  House  of  Peers  was  desired  to  sanction  the  detention  in  the  Tower  oi 
the  bishop  of  Rochester,  lord  North  and  Grey,  and  the  earl  of  Orrery. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  1723,  a  Committee  of  the  Commons  made  a  report 
of  their  examinations  into  the  evidence  of  the  conspiracy.    Christopher 
Layer,  the  barrister,  had  been  previously  tried  and  condemned  in  the 
King's  Bench.    He  was  the  only  person  who  suffered  capital  punishment. 
Bills  of  pains  and  penalties  were  passed  against  the  two  Irish  priests. 
The  bishop  of  Rochester  was  also  proceeded  against  by  Bill,  enacting  his 
punishment  and  deprivation.    This  Bill  passed  the  Commons  without  a 
division.    Atterbury  declined  making  a  defence  before  the  Lower  House, 
but  he  defended  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  great 
ingenuity  and  eloquence.     The  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty 
peers  ;  most  of  the  bishops  voting  against  him.    The  debate  was  remark- 
able for  the  constitutional  opposition  of  lord  Cowper,  the  ex-chancellor, 
who  argued  that  the  possible  guilt  of  the  offender  did  not  justify  an 
irregular  and  arbitrary  mode  of  dealing  with  his  offence.    The  estate  of 
Atterbury  was  not  forfeited  by  his  attainder.     He  embarked  for  France  in 
June,  1723  ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1732. 

In  1724,  lord  Carteret  was  removed  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    He  found  the  Irish  peoplo  in 
a  state  of  frenzy.     In  1722,  a  patent  had  been  granted  to  William  Wood, 
a  proprietor  and  renter  of  iron  and  copper  mines  in  England,  to  enable 
him  to  coin  farthings  and  half-pence  for  Ireland,  to  the  value  of  £108,000. 
Ireland  was  completely  without  a  currency  to  conduct  the  smaller  opera- 
tions of  trade,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  in  such  a  case  the  extortions 
practised  upon  the  humblest  classes  must  be  considerable.     "Walpole  and 
his  subordinates  took  every  reasonable  measure  of  precaution  that  the 
coinage  should  not  become  an  opportunity  for  fraud  or  excessive  gain. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  approved  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, and  it  was  declared  that  in  weight  and  fineness  of  metal  the  pieces 
were  satisfactory.    The  difference  of  exchange  between  England  and  Ire- 
land accounted  for  a  slight  diminution  in  weight    The  Irish  parliament, 


affair  *  and 

fi&Uy  justified  the  patentee  from  any  charge  of  having  abused  the  fair 

tatms  of  his  patent    It  was,  however,  contended  that  the  amount  of 

takings  and  half-pence  issued  should  not  exceed  £40,000  in  y^jQ6  .  ^-j 

^ey  should  not  be  a  legal  tender  for  a  Urger  sum  than  five 
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pence  halfpenny  in  the  payment.  The  Irish  parliament  had  falsely 
asserted  that  the  depreciation  amounted  to  150  per  cent.  Some  letters 
•were  published  by  Swift,  under  the  name  of  M.  B.  Drapier,  in  which  it 
was  asserted  that  the  depreciation  amounted  to  1100  per  cent  Stirred  up 
by  the  mischievous  Dean,  the  whole  nation  went  mad  about  Wood's  half- 
pence. Carteret  offered  a  reward  of  £800  for  discovering  the  author  of 
the  Drapier*s  Letters.  He  prosecuted  their  printer.  The  grand  jury 
threw  out  the  bill ;  and  another  grand  jury  made  a  presentment  of  all 
who  had  attempted  or  should  attempt  to  pass  Wood's  halfpence  "as 
enemies  to  his  majesty's  government,  and  to  the  safety,  peace,  and  wel- 
fare of  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom."  They  also  said,  in 
words  furnished  by  Swift,  "We  do,  with  all  great  gratitude,  acknowledge 
the  services  of  all  such  patriots  as  have  been  eminently  zealous  for  the 
interest  of  his  majesty  and  this  country,  in  detecting  the  fraudulent  impo- 
sition of  the  said  Wood,  and  preventing  the  passing  of  his  base  coin.*' 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  government  attempted  to  stand  up  against  this 
storm.  The  patent  was  withdrawn.  Walpole  had  the  rare  wisdom  of 
yielding  even  to  popular  prejudice,  when  perseverance  was  clearly  more 
perilous  than  concession. 

The  next  year  Scotland  was  also  firing  up  upon  a  domestic  question. 
The  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Walpole,  had 
determined  that  the  Malt  Duty,  which  had  been  constantly  evaded  in 
Scotland,  should  be  merged  in  a  duty  of  threepence  on  every  barrel  of  ale. 
The  duty  was  to  come  into  operation  on  the  23rd  of  June.  On  that  day 
the  population  of  Glasgow  attacked  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Daniel 
Campbell,  the  member  of  parliament  for  Glasgow,  who  was  considered  to 
have  supported  the  government  in  devising  the  ale  duty.  Military  force 
was  called  in  ;  and  the  next  day,  the  soldiers  being  beset  by.  the  mob  in 
their  guard-house,  the  people  were  fired  upon,  and  several  were  killed  and 
wounded.  General  Wade  then  marched  into  Glasgow  with  his  troops, 
who  had  been  employed  in  constructing  the  military  roads  of  the  High- 
lands, and  effectually  quelled  the  riot.  At  Edinburgh,  the  brewers  refused 
to  brew.  This  combination  soon  broke  down,  however,  and,  in  September, 
Walpole  wrote  to  lord  Townshend,  "  I  think  we  have  once  more  got  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  quiet,  if  we  take  care  to  keep  them  so." 

In  this  year,  the  lord  Chancellor,  Thomas  Parker,  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
was  impeached,  found  guilty,  excluded  for  ever  from  office,  and  fined 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  upon  the  charges  of  selling  Masterships  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  of  conniving  at  the  frauds  of  the  Masters  in 
trafficking  with  the  trust-money  of  the  suitors,  and  the  estates  of  widows 
and  orphans. 

In  1725,  the  duke  de  Ripperda  was  sent  from  Spain  upon  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  Vienna,  to  settle  by  a  direct  treaty  between  the  two  great  rival 
powers,  certain  royal  claims  and  disputes  which  the  Congress  of  Cambrai 
had  been  wearily  discussing  since  the  peace  of  1720.  The  regent  Orleans 
had  died  in  1723,  when  Louis  XV.,  though  only  fifteen  years  old,  had  been 
declared  of  age  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  with  the  duke 
de  Bourbon  as  his  minister.  The  youthful  king  had  been  betrothed  to  the 
Inianta  of  Spain  when  Philip  acceded  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance.    Now. 
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however,  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  complete  a  marriage  with  a  child 
of  eight  years  old,  and  the  Infanta  was  returned  to  Spain  with  little  cere- 
mony. The  court  of  Madrid  was  of  course  in  a  fever  of  indignation.  All 
Frenchmen  were  ordered  to  leave  Spain.  The  Congress  of  Cambrai  was  at 
an  end.  The  Alliance  of  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Yienna,  concluded  by 
the  Treaty  of  Yienna  in  1725,  was  to  be  one  of  hostility  to  the  courts  of 
Versailles  and  St.  James's.  War  seemed  imminent,  however  pacifically 
disposed  were  Walpole  and  Henry,  who  had  succeeded  the  duke  de  Bour- 
bon as  prime  minister  of  Louis.  By  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  in  September, 
1725,  England,  France,  and  Prussia  were  bound  to  hold  by  each  other,  if 
either  were  attacked.  Some  change  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
policy  of  Spain  by  the  fall  of  Ripperda,  who,  being  accused  of  having 
exaggerated  the  desire  of  Austria  for  an  intimate  alliance  with  Spain,  was 
dismissed  from  his  employments,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
English  minister.  When  Ripperda  was  dragged  from  Mr.  Stanhope's 
apartments,  and  sent  to  prison,  the  rights  of  ambassadors  were  considered 
to  have  been  violated.  The  disputes  between  the  two  countries  were  still 
more  embittered  by  the  revelations  that  Ripperda  made  to  Stanhope  of  the 
secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Yienna ;  of  which  he  declared  the  chief 
object  was  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  religion.  In  the  Parliament 
which  met  in  January,  1727,  the  king  announced  that  he  had  received 
information  that  one  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Yienna  was  an 
agreement  to  place  the  Pretender  upon  the  throne  of  Britain.  The  Parlia- 
ment instantly  voted  a  large  increase  of  the  army  and  navy.  Palm,  the 
emperor's  minister  at  London,  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  king,  in  which 
the  secret  articles  were  disavowed,  and  the  royal  word  was  spoken  of  with 
disrespect.  The  two  houses  were  indignant,  and  Palm  was  commanded 
immediately,  to  leave  England.  Admiral  Wager  had  sailed  to  the  Baltic 
with  an  English  fleet,  the  Czarina  having  prepared  for  co-operation  with 
Austria  and  Spain.  A  squadron  under  Admiral  Hosier  had  blockaded 
Porto  Beflo— «n  unfortunate  enterprise,  for  the  brave  admiral  and  a  large 
number  of  his  fleet's  crews  perished  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Spanish  Main. 
On  the  11th  of  February,  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  commenced  by  a 
Spanish  army  under  the  command  of  the  Conde  de  Los  Torres.  Lord 
Portmore  hastened  from  England,  in  his  eightieth  year,  to  defend  the 
fortress  of  which  he  was  the  governor.  English  men-of-war  in  the  harbour 
secured  a  constant  supply  of  provisions  for  the  garrison  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  For  four  months  the  Spaniards  ineffectually  fired  upon  the  rock, 
and  then  they  raised  the  siege.  In  closing  the  Session  of  Parliament  on 
the  15th  of  March,  1727,  king  George  announced  that  he  had  concurred 
with  France  and  the  States-General  in  making  overtures  of  accommodation. 
Sweden  had  acceded  to  the  Treaty  of  Hanover ;  and  a  Convention  had  been 
signed  by  Denmark.  The  Austrian  ambassador  signed,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  preliminaries  of  peace  with  England,  France,  and  Holland.  Spain 
remained  alone ;  neither  prepared  for  war,  nor  acceding  to  the  conditions 
of  peace. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  the  king  set  out  for  Hanover,  accompanied  by 

^e  duchess  of  Kendal  and  lord  Townshend,  and  landed  on  the  7th  at 

'"t,  in  Holland.    On  the  8th  of  July,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey, 
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leaving  the  duchess  of  Kendal  on  the  Butch  frostier.  In  the  forenoon  of 
the  10th  he  was  struck  by  apoplexy,  whilst  in  his  coach.  He  refused  to 
stop,  desiring  to  reach  Osnabruck,  where  his  one  surviving  brother,  the 
prince  bishop,  had  his  palace.  When  the  bishop  was  roused  by  the  gallop 
of  horses  in  his  court-yard  at  midnight,  George  was  dead.  He  was  buried 
at  Hanover. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

In  spite  of  the  general  expectation  of  a  change  of  administration  under 
the  new  king,  sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  party  continued  in  power. 
Walpole  had  proposed  in  Parliament  that  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Civil 
list  should  be  settled  on  the  king,  being  an  increase  of  about  180,O0OZ. ; 
and  that  queen  Caroline  should  receive  a  jointure  of  100,00Q&  Not  a  voice 
was  raised  against  the  proposal,  but  that  of  Shippen.  Caroline  of  Anspach 
was  the  firm  friend  of  Walpole.  In  this  shrewd  princess  George  II.  had 
such  an  adviser  and  Mend  as  few  sovereigns  have  ever  been  blessed  with. 
She  possessed  the  rare  wisdom  of  governing  her  husband  without  appearing 
to  govern.  Queen  Caroline  and  Robert  Walpole  perfectly  understood  the 
system  under  which  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  became  less- 
and  less  assailable.  Expediency  was  their  great  principle.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  policy  was  that  there  are  fewer  stirring  events  in  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  than  in  any  period  of  like  duration 
in  our  history. 

England  had  ceased  to  be  perplexed  with  apprehensions  of  insurrection 
and  invasion  for  restoring  the  Stuart  family.  James  Edward's  character 
was  such  as  to  alienate  his  warmest  Mends.  The  British  and  French 
governments  were  in  entire  accord.  Spain,  although  still  grumbling  about 
Gibraltar,  had  consented  to  a  peace.  All  unsettled  questions  with  the 
emperor  and  others  were  referred  to  a  Congress  at  Soissons.  But  after 
eighteen  months  of  never-ending  discussions  the  ministry  of  George 
became  tired  of  a  state  of  things  which  was  neither  peace  nor  war ;  and 
they,  in  conjunction  with  France  and  Holland,  concluded  the  Peace  of 
Seville  with  Spain,  leaving  the  emperor  to  fight  his  own  battle.  Some 
sixteen  months  later,  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  with  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land, there  was  obtained  a  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which 
the  Emperor,  who  had  no  sons,  had  provided  that  the  succession  to  the 
hereditary  states  of  Austria  should  rest  in  the  female  line.  Spain,  shortly 
after,  acceded  to  the  Treaty. 

The  year  1728  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  arrival  in  England  of  Frede- 
rick, afterwards  created  prince  of  Wales.  The  young  heir  to  the  crown, — 
now  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, — was  in  a  somewhat  unhappy  posi- 
tion. He  was  stinted  of  pecuniary  means  by  his  parsimonious  father ;  was 
the  object  of  a  deep- rooted  antipathy  on  the  part  of  both  his  parents ;  and 
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had  been  brought  up  from  his  childhood  to  believe  that  he  was  to  many 
Wilhelmina,  princess  of  Prussia,  as  Frederick,  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia, 
was  to  marry  the  English  Princess  Royal.  This  double  marriage-project 
was  always  liable  to  wreck  upon  some  political  rock-a-head,  and  in  four 
years  Frederick  had  another  wife  provided  for  him,  Wilhelmina  having, 
in  1731,  been  compelled  to  marry  the  prince  of  Baireuth. 

In  1780,  lord  Townshend  and  sir  Robert  Walpole  quarrelled  ;  and  the 
quarrel  ending  in  Townshend's  resignation  of  office,  Walpole  became 
supreme  in  the  administration.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  a 
design  was  "  projected  among  all  the  Dissenters  of  England  to  petition 
the  Parliament  in  the  next  Session  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts."  Walpole  could  not  deny  the  claims  of  the  Nonconformists ; 
but  he  knew  the  storm  that  would  be  raised  if  he  gave  them  encourage- 
ment He  adroitly  persuaded  the  body  of  London  Dissenters  to  choose  a 
Committee.  "  As  the  honest  gentlemen  who  composed  that  committee 
were  all  moneyed  men  of  the  city,  and  scriveners,  who  were  absolutely 
dependent  upon  sir  Robert,  and  chosen  by  his  contrivance,  they  spoke 
only  as  he  prompted,  and  acted  only  as  he  guided.  ...  In  this 
manner  this  storm  that  threatened  the  Administration  from  the  Presby- 
terian party  blew  over."  In  1727  and  1728  Acts  of  Indemnity  had  been 
passed  in  favour  of  those  who  had  not  duly  qualified  for  office.  In  1729 
such  an  Act  was  intermitted.  In  1780  it  was  renewed.  In  1731  it  was 
again  intermitted.  During  the  remainder  of  Walpole' 8  administration  the 
relief  was  regularly  granted. 

The  Parliamentary  Records  of  1729  and  1780  present  us  with  three 
Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  "on  the  State 
of  the  Gaols  of  this  Kingdom."  The  inquiry  was  confined  to  the  three 
London  prisons  for  debtors—the  Fleet,  the  Marshalsea,  and  the  King's 
Bench.  It  exposed  as  horrible  a  system  of  oppression,  fraud,  and  cruelty 
as  probably  ever  existed  in  any  civilised  country. 

In  the  Session  of  Parliament  which  commenced  in  January,  1781,  a 
Bill  enacting  "That  all  proceedings  in  Courts  of  Justice  shall  be  in  the 
English  language/'  was  passed  in  both  Houses,  after  some  opposition, 
especially  from  the  Lords.  The  judges,  speaking  through  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  were  decidedly  against  any  change  from  the  ancient  and  absurd 
practice  of  using  a  corrupt  Latin  for  written  pleadings.  The  parliamentary 
debates  of  1782  were  characterised  by  the  usual  vigour  of  a  British  House 
of  Commons,  at  a  period  of  a  strong  government  encountered  by  a  powerful 
opposition.  In  this  session  Pulteney  made  the  most  bitter  denunciations 
against  Standing  Armies,  deeming  it  "  impossible  that  the  liberties  of  the 
people  can  be  preserved  in  any  country  where  a  numerous  standing  army 
is  kept  up."  England  has,  nevertheless,  preserved  its  liberties  with  a 
Standing  Army.  But  England  never  lost  the  safeguard  of  a  free  expression 
of  public  opinion.  Vain  were  the  attempts  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
proceedings  in  Parliament, — attempts  in  which  Pulteney  himself,  with 
other  "  patriots,"  was  eager  to  join. 

In  1732  Walpole,  whose  g*>at  object  was  to  propitiate  the  Country 
party,  revived  the  Salt-duty,  to  relieve  the  proprietors  of  estates  from  the 
necessity  of  paying  a  Land-tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  instead  of 
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one  drilling.  There  were  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  saw  that 
the  minister  was  about  to  injure  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the 
country  by  imposing  a  duty  upon  an  article  of  essential  importance  in  the 
operations  of  industry.  Walpole  carried  his  reviYed  tax  by  a  majority  of 
only  thirty-eight.  The  most  popular  argument  against  the  government 
was,  that  this  measure  was  a  step  towards  a  general  Excise.  The  first 
imposition  of  a  tax  known  as  Excise  was  by  the  Parliament,  after  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Civil  War,  when  beer,  ale,  cyder,  and  perry  were  so 
taxed.  A  similar  tax  on  other  articles  had  been  since  occasionally  imposed. 
The  Customs  duties  on  tobacco,  tea,  brandy,  and  wine,  although  very 
productive  to  the  revenue,  were  diminished  by  frauds  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude. On  the  14th  of  March,  1788,  Walpole  brought  forward  a  plan, 
which  had  chiefly  in  view  the  prevention  of  these  frauds  and  outrages. 
He  proposed  that  the  duties  upon  wine  and  tobacco  should  be  inland 
duties  ;  that  the  imports  should  be  warehoused,  and  removed  from  time 
to  time  by  permit,  upon  due  payment ;  that  the  retail  dealers  in  the 
articles  so  taxed  should  come  under  the  same  Excise  laws.  The  gross 
produce  of  the  Customs  upon  tobacco  was  £750,000.  The  complicated 
frauds  reduced  the  net  receipts  to  £160,000.  By  changing  the  mode  of 
collection,  the  revenue  would  be  so  increased  that  he  would  be  able  wholly 
to  abolish  the  Land-tax.  The  actual  duties  were  not  to  be  increased  by 
their  collection  as  inland  duties.  Yet,  such  a  storm  was  raised,  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  Parliament,  as  went  nigh  to  shake  the  monarchy  to  its 
foundation.  For  three  weeks  the  Excise  Bill  was  debated  fiercely  at 
every  stage.  The  ministerial  majority  gradually  dwindled.  The  ferment 
throughout  the  country,  stimulated  by  pamphlets  and  ballads,  alarmingly 
increased.  The  king  and  queen  both  assured  their  minister  that  they 
would  never  forsake  him,  and  that  they  would  stand  or  fall  together.  On 
the  10th  of  April,  the  citizens  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
petition  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the  BilL  Such  a  conces- 
sion in  the  matter  of  a  tax  before  the  House  was  contrary  to  its  rules 
and  orders ;  yet  the  demand  was  rejected  only  by  a  majority  of  seventeen. 
Walpole  felt  that  this  was  a  defeat.  On  the  11th  he  proposed  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  should  be  deferred  for  two  months.  This  was 
carried  without  a  division.  Universal  was  the  rejoicing  at  the  defeat  of  the 
government  measure.  In  the  next  session  Walpole  Baid,  "  I  am  not  so  mad 
as  ever  again  to  engage  in  anything  that  looks  like  an  Excise,  though,  in 
my  own  private  opinion,  I  still  think  it  was  a  scheme  that  would  have 
tended  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  nation." 

The  last  Session  of  the  Parliament,  chosen  in  1727,  was  opened  by  the 
king  on  the  17th  of  January,  1784.  A  new  quarrel  had  broken  out  in 
Europe  upon  the  death,  in  1788,  of  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland.  Austria 
and  Russia  advocated  the  succession  of  his  son.  France  supported  the 
election  of  Stanislaus,  who  had  been  king  before  Augustus.  The  war 
assumed  a  more  general  character,  and  revived  some  of  the  old  disputes 
between  France,  Spain,  and  Austria.  An  army  of  French,  Spaniards,  and 
Sardinians  overran  Austria.  Lombardy,  Naples,  and  Sicily  were  invaded 
by  Don  Carlos,  duke  of  Parma,  the  sou  of  the  queen  of  Spain ;  and,  the 
Austrians  being  unable  to  resist,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Naples  and  Sicilv 
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as  Charles  III.  On  the  Rhine  the  war  was  conducted  by  prince  Eugene, 
still  vigorous,  against  Marshal  Berwick.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
king  of  England,  whilst  declaring  his  own  neutrality,  called  upon  his 
Parliament  to  "  make  snch  provisions  as  shall  secure  my  kingdoms,  rights, 
and  possessions,  from  all  dangers  and  insults,  and  maintain  the  respect 
due  to  the  British  nation."  The  king  and  queen  were  opposed  to  Walpole's 
pacific  views,  but  the  minister  continued  firm  in  maintaining  the  neutrality 
of  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  States-General. 

The  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  was  the  great  domestic  question  of 
this  Session.  The  party  that  advocated  a  return  to  triennial  parliaments 
would  possess  the  superior  popularity  in  the  coming  elections.  "  Whig 
patriots,"  especially  Pulteney,  had  supported  the  Septennial  Act  of  1710. 
They  now  opposed  the  government  upon  this  measure.  Bolingbroke,  the 
arch-enemy  of  Walpole,  at  whose  intervention  he  had  been  allowed  to 
return  to  England  in  1723,  was  now  at  hand  to  persuade  his  followers  that 
any  weapon  was  lawful  for  the  purpose  of  striking  down  the  prime 
minister.  In  the  debate  upon  this  constitutional  question,  sir  William 
Wyndham  made  a  personal  attack  upon  Walpole,  under  the  supposed  case 
of  a  grasping  and  corrupt  minister,  "pluming  himself  in  defiances, 
because  he  finds  he  has  got  a  parliament,  like  a  packed  jury,  ready  to 
acquit  him  at  all  adventures."  The  great  Tory  chief  further  supposed  "  a 
prince  upon  the  throne,  either  for  want  of  true  information,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  ignorant  and  unacquainted  with  the  inclinations  and  the 
interest  of  his  people  ;  weak,  and  hurried  away  by  unbounded  ambition 
and  insatiable  avarice."  Walpole  treated  Wyndham's  invective  as  the 
inspiration  of  Bolingbroke,  and,  in  return,  drew  the  portrait  of  a  supposed 
"  anti-minister,  in  a  country  where  he  really  ought  not  to  be,  and  where 
he  could  not  have  been  but  by  an  effect  of  too  much  goodness  and  mercy ; 
yet  endeavouring,  with  all  his  might  and  with  all  his  art,  to  destroy  the 

fountain  from  whence  that  mercy  flowed Blindly  followed  by  those 

he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  have  gained  over  to  his  party  ....  and 

hated  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind Ifaking  it  his  trade  to  betray  the 

secrets  of  every  court  where  he  had  before  been ;  void  of  all  faith  or 
honour,  and  betraying  every  master  he  had  ever  served."  The  boldness 
with  which  Walpole  had  thus  stood  up  against  attack  produced  a  sensible 
effect  upon  his  adversaries.  Bolingbroke  retired  to  France.  The  Session 
was  closed  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  on  the  18th  the  Parliament  was 
dissolted. 

The  first  Session  of  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  January,  1785, 
was  prolonged  only  till  May.  The  king  announced  his  determination  to 
visit  his  dominions  in  Germany,  and  the  queen  was  appointed  regent. 
The  summer  passed  without  any  important  military  operations.  Soon 
after  the  king's  return  from  Hanover,  in  October,  the  preliminaries  of  a 
general  peace  were  signed  at  Vienna.  By  this  pacification  France  added 
Lorraine  to  her  territory.  "  The  happy  turn  which  the  affairs  of  Europe 
had  taken"  was  announced  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  January,  1736. 

On  the  20th  of  February  a  petition  against  the  excessive  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  justices  of 
peace  for  Middlesex.     It  was  statod  that  within  the  bills  of  mortality 
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then  were  twenty  thousand  house*  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors. 
Sadden  deaths  from  excessive  gin-drinking  were  continually  reported  in 
the  newspapers.  Upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  it  was  proposed 
to  lay  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  a  gallon  upon  gin,  and  to  require  that 
every  retailer  should  take  out  an  annual  licence,  costing  £60.  Walpole 
gave  no  distinct  support  to  this  measure,  nor  did  he  oppose  it.  The  Bill 
was  passed,  and  was  to  come  into  operation  after  the  29th  of  September. 
.Compliance  with  the  statute  was  to  be  enforced  by  the  machinery  of  the 
Common  Informer.  Hooting  mobs  assembled  round  the  liquor-shops, 
whose  signs  were  put  into  mourning.  The  last  rag  was  pawned  to  carry 
off  a  cheap  quart  or  gallon  of  the  beloved  liquor.  As  was  foreseen,  the 
Act  was  evaded.  Informers  were  rolled  in  the  mud,  or  pumped  upon,  or 
thrown  into  the  Thames,  Gin  riots  were  constantly  taking  place,  for 
several  years.  The  impossibility  of  preventing  by  prohibitory  duties  the 
sale  of  a  commodity  in  large  request,  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  this 
gin-struggle.  In  1736  a  more  serious  struggle  was  taking  place  in  Scot- 
land. In  that  country  smuggling  was  generally  abetted,  and  the  nation, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  flourishing  trading-communities,  regarded 
smugglers  as  useful  members  of  society.  Two  such  persons,  named  Wilson 
and  Robertson,  having  had  some  goods  seized  by  the  officers  of  revenue, 
entered  with  two  associates  the  custom-house  of  Pittenweem,  and,  when 
the  collector  fled,  carried  off  a  large  sum  of  money.  Wilson  and  Robertson 
were  apprehended,  were  tried,  and  were  sentenced  to  death.  After  the 
condemned  sermon  in  the  Tolbooth  church,  Wilson,  surrounded  by  four 
keepers,  held  two  with  his  hands  and  a  third  with  his  teeth,  whilst 
Robertson  knocked  down  the  fourth  and  escaped.  This  generous  effort 
to  save  his  comrade  made  Wilson's  own  fate  certain.  He  was  executed  on 
the  14th  of  April ;  whilst  the  populace  looked  on  with  stern  compassion. 
After  the  body  was  taken  down,  a  rush  was  made  to  seize  it  from  the 
hangman.  The  populace  then  attacked  the  city-guard,  who  were  under 
the  command  of  John  Porteous,  their  captain.  Porteous  is  said  to  have 
fired  himself ;  he  certainly  ordered  his  gendarmerie  to  fire  upon  the  people. 
Several  persons  were  killed  or  wounded.  Porteous  was  brought  to  trial  in 
July,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  for 
having  caused  the  death  of  citizens  without  authority  from  the  civil 
magistrate.  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  capital  punishment; 
but  his  conduct  being  considered  by  the  Council  of  Regency  in  London  as 
an  act  of  self-defence,  he  was  reprieved  by  the  English  Secretary  of  State. 
The  news  of  this  reprieve  produced  a  sensation  that  foreboded  mischief. 
The  8th  of  September  had  been  fixed  for  the  execution.  On  the  evening 
of  the  7th,  Porteous  was  surrounded  by  a  jolly  party  in  the  Tolbooth, 
draining  the  punch-bowl  in  toasting  the  speedy  liberation  of  their  friend* 
Mr.  Lind,  captain  of  the  city-guard,  "  being  informed  that  the  mob  was 
gathering,"  went  to  the  provost,  who  was  drinking  at  a  tavern  with  some 
naval  officers.  "  The  provost  desired  him  to  go  immediately  back,  and 
draw  out  his  men,  and  that  he  would  instantly  follow  him,  and  put  himself 
«t  the  head  of  the  [guard  to  face  the  mob."  *    The  mob  was  quicker  than 

•  Evidence  before  Parliament. 
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the  provost  or  his  captain.  They  had  disarmed  the  guard ;  had  taken 
possession  of  the  guard-house  ;  and  were  arming  themselves  with  muskets, 
halberds,  and  Lochaber  axes,  which  they  there  found.  Edinburgh  had 
suddenly  fallen  into  the  complete  possession  of  a  lawless  multitude.  The 
mob  had  secured  the  West-port,  the  Cowgate,  and  the  Netherbow-port, 
nailing  them  up,  and  barricading  them,  to  prevent  military  aid  coming 
from  the  suburbs.  In  the  Canongate  was  a  xegiment,  under  the  command 
of  major-general  Moyle.  The  provost  dispatched  a  verbal  message  to 
Moyle  to  send  a  force  to  his  aid.  The  general  refused  to  move  without 
explicit  orders  from  the  civil  magistrate.  Nor  would  the  governor  of  the 
Castle  act  on  his  own  responsibility.  Thus  secure,  the  multitude  went 
about  their  work  with  a  calm  resolution  which  was  long  attributed  to  an 
organization  proceeding  from  leaders  much  above  the  ordinary  directors  of 
mobs.  Onward  they  marched,  in  numbers  rapidly  increasing,  to  the 
Tolbooth.  Their  solemn  demand,  that  Porteoua  should  be  delivered  up  to 
them,  being  refused,  they  proceeded  to  batter  the  outer  gate.  Fire  accom- 
plished what  bodily  strength  could  not  effect.  The  rioters  rushed  to  the 
apartment  of  the  unhappy  man.  He  was  concealed  in  the  chimney ;  but 
they  dragged  him  down,  and  bade  him  prepare  for  death.  Struggling 
ineffectually,  he  was  carried  to  the  Grass-market,  the  usual  place  of  execu- 
tion. Near  the  spot  where  the  gallows  had  stood  on  which  Wilson  was 
hanged,  a  pole  projected  from  a  dyer's  shop.  A  rope  suspended  from  this 
pole  was  fastened  round  the  neck  of  Porteous,  and  slowly  drawn  up.  The 
organizers  of  this  terrible  act  of  butchery  were  never  discovered,  after  the 
most  rigid  investigation.  A  Bill  was  brought  before  the  English  Parlia- 
ment for  disabling  the  lord  provost  from  ever  holding  office,  and  for 
imprisoning  him ;  for  abolishing  the  town-guard  of  Edinburgh ;  for 
taking  away  the  gates  of  the  Netherbow-port.  The  Scottish  Peers  and 
the  Scottish  members  of  the  Commons  fired  up  at  this  supposed  assault 
upon  the  national  honour.  The  debate  in  both  Houses  assumed  the 
character  of  a  national  controversy.  When  the  Bill  finally  went  to  the 
Lords,  it  merely  disqualified  the  lord  provost  from  holding  office,  and 
imposed  a  fine  upon  the  city  of  Edinburgh  of  £2000,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  of  Porteous.  A  supplementary  measure  produced  a  violent  opposi- 
tion from  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  It  was  enacted  that  they  should  read 
from  their  pulpits,  once  a  month,  a  proclamation  for  discovering  the  mur- 
derers of  Captain  Porteous.  This  was  held  to  be  an  interference  with  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Kirk. 

People  of  all  ranks  in  England  were  indignant  at  the  long  absence  of 
the  king,  who  had  remained  in  Germany  during  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn.  In  December  he  came  home.  In  April  the  prince  of  Wales  had 
been  married  to  the  princess  of  Saxe-Gotha.  The  bride  was  only  seventeen 
years  of  age ;  could  speak  no  English,  and  little  French ;  but  she  had 
good  sense ;  and  in  the  difficult  circumstances  of  her  subsequent  life  had 
to  exercise  much  prudence  and  sagacity.  Soon  after  the  king's  return, 
the  differences  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  father  became 
notorious.  The  allowance  which  the  king  made  to  the  prince  was 
£50,000  per  annum.  Private  advisers  of  the  prince  recommended  him 
to  apply  boldly  .to  Parliament  for  an  annual  grant  of  £100,000  out  of 
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the  king's  Civil  list,  and  be  no  longer  dependent  on  his  father.    Soma 
wiser  persona  earnestly  counselled  forbearance.     Bat  the  prince  was  obsti- 
nate ;  and  he  had  the  indelicacy  to  make  promises  to  peers  and  commoners 
of  what  he  would  do  for  them  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  if  they  would 
support  him  now.     Contrary  to  expectation  the  ministry  had  a  majority 
of  thirty  in  the  Commons.    The  question  was  subsequently  tried  in  the 
Lords,  and  there  also  the  prince  failed.    The  king  wanted  to  torn  his  son 
out  of  St.  James's.    Walpole  dissuaded  his  majesty  from  that  step.     But 
on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  a  daughter,  the  prince 
insulted  his  parents  by  insisting  that  the  princess  of  Wales  should  not  be 
confined  at  Hampton  Court,  where  he  and  his  wife  were  residing  with  the 
king  and  queen,  and  removing  her  in  all  haste  to  St.  James's,  immediately 
before  the  birth  of  the  child.    The  king  then  issued  a  peremptory  com- 
mand that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  leave  St  James's,  with  all  his 
family.      Frederick  quitted  the  palace,   and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Norfolk  House,  in  St.  James's  Square.    In  the  midst  of  these  unseemly 
exhibitions,  queen  Caroline  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  on  the  9th  of 
November.    The  prince  of  Wales  expressed  great  anxiety  to  see  his  mother. 
He  was  forbidden  by  the  king  to  come  to  St  James's.    The  queen  herself 
did  not  desire  to  see  him.     On  the  14  th,  sir  Robert  Walpole  arrived.    The 
queen  said  to  him,  "  My  good  sir  Robert,  you  see  me  in  a  very  indifferent 
situation.    I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  but  to  recommend  the  king,  my 
children,  and  the  kingdom  to  your  care."  *     On  Sunday  night,  the  20th 
of  November,  Caroline  died.    The  king,  with  all  his  silliness  about  mis- 
tresses, felt  real  grief  for  the  queen,  which,  "  as  it  was  universally  known, 
and  showed  a  tenderness  of  which  the  world  thought  him  before  utterly 
incapable,  made  him  for  some  time  more  popular  and  better  spoken  of  than 
he  had  ever  been  before  this  incident  "t    On  the  4th  of  June,  1738,  was 
born  George  Augustus,  son  of  the  prince  of  Wales.    This  occasion  of  national 
rejoicing  probably  increased  the  reigning  king's  jealousy  of  his  son.    A 
notice  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  inserted  in  the  London  Gazette,  that 
no  visitor  of  the  prince  should  be  admitted  to  the  Court  of  St  James's.    The 
Opposition  gathered  more  and  more  round  the  prince. 

In  1789  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  driven  by  parliamentary 
faction,  seconded  by  popular  ignorance,  upon  a  lamentable  change  from 
peace  to  war.  For  a  century  and  a  half  England  and  Spain  had  been 
commercial  enemies.  The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  vast  possessions  in 
South  America  was  essentially  a  monopoly.  A  regular  participation  in 
that  trade  was  jealously  guarded  against  in  every  treaty  of  Spain  with 
England.  The  right  of  searching  merchant  vessels  sailing  near  Spanish 
colonial  ports  was  always  insisted  upon ;  and  the  right  was  rarely  suffered 
to  be  evaded,  for  guard-ships  (guarda  codas)  were  always  maintained  in 
full  activity.  If  the  Spanish  government  would  not  relax  its  narrow 
policy,  English  adventurers  would  not  scruple  to  evade  it  When  a  popu- 
lation wants  to  buy,  and  ships  are  at  hand  to  sell*  prohibitory  decrees  are 
weapons  "hung  by  the  wall."  The  English  merchants  grew  bolder  with 
success,  and  the  Spanish  government  more  angry  and  violent.    The  right 

•  Lord  Herrey.  f  IWd. 
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of  search  on  the  high  seas  was  asserted  by  the  guarda  costas.  Petitions 
from  merchants  of  various  ports,  complaining  of  Spanish  outrages,  were 
daily  presented  to  the  Commons.  Captains  and  seamen  were  examined  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  and  related  grievous  stories  of  cruelties  and  oppres- 
sions exercised  upon  British  crews.  Walpole  was  negotiating  to  obtain 
redress  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  he  therefore  resisted  the  motion  for  the 
production  of  papers  which  would  have  embarrassed  this  endeavour.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  an  Address  to  the  Crown  of  a  very  warlike  tendency 
was  carried.  In  opening  the  Session  of  Parliament  in  February,  1739,  the 
king  announced  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  conclude  a  convention  with 
Spain,  under  which  a  payment  would  be  made  to  compensate  his  subjects 
for  losses,  and  all  matters  in  dispute  would  be  settled  by  plenipotentiaries 
as  regarded  the  future.  Violent  were  the  debates  in  both  Houses.  All 
the  papers  connected  with  these  negotiations  were  demanded  to  be  laid 
upon  the  table ;  and  the  demand  was  of  course  resisted.  But  when  the 
Convention  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and  published  to  the  nation,  a 
general  outcry  burst  forth.  William  Pitt,  who,  in  1786,  had  contrived  in 
his  first  speech  to  offend  the  king,  and  had  since  become  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  put  forth  all  his  oratorical  strength 
against  the  Convention.  Lyttelton  and  sir  Thomas  Sanderson  joined  in  the 
war-cry.  The  ministerial  majority  was  only  twenty-eight — 260  against  232. 
This  majority,  small  as  it  was,  induced  sir  William  Wyndham  and 
sixty  other  leading  members  of  the  opposition  to  secede  in  a  body  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  Walpole  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  a  very  ques- 
tionable measure — that  of  subsidizing  Denmark  for  a  Hanoverian  object, 
instead  of  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain.  The  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  14th  of  June. 

When  the  plenipotentiaries  under  the  Convention  had  met,  there  was 
a  dispute  about  a  money  payment  of  ninety  thousand  pounds.  Cardinal 
Fleury  offered  to  guarantee  the  payment,  provided  an  English  squadron 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Mediterranean.  Walpole  was  urged  to  demand 
an  express  renunciation  of  the  right  of  search,  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  British  claims  to  disputed  territory  in  North  America.  Spain  uncere- 
moniously rejected  the  demands ;  and  on  the  19th  of  October  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Spain  was  proclaimed  in  London,  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  a  numerous  body  of  opposition  leaders  accompanying  the  heralds. 
When  the  Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  November,'  1739,  the  seceders 
from  the  House  of  Commons  had  returned.  Walpole,  although  regarded, 
truly  enough,  as  the  secret  friend  of  peace,  had  now  to  bear  all  the  odium 
of  the  increased  taxation  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  war.  When  he 
wished  to  conduct  war  with  the  necessary  vigour,  he  was  opposed.  The 
duke  of  Argyle  deserted  him.  Wyndham  died  in  1740.  But  Pulteney 
was  still  ready  to  do  battle  against  Walpole,  and  "the  terrible  cornet  of 
horse"— Pitt— was  prepared  for  any  onslaught  In  the  Cabinet,  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  was  growing  jealous  of  the  man  who  had  so  long  treated  him 
as  a  subordinate,  and  opposed  all  Walpole's  measures. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1740,  both  Houses  went  up  with  an  address  of 
congratulation  to  the  king,  "on  the  glorious  success  of  your  majesty's  arms 
in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  vice-admiral  Vernon,  by  enter- 
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ing  the  port,  and  taking  the  town,  of  Porto.  Bello,  and  demolishing  and 
levelling  all  the  ports  and  castles  belonging  thereto,  with  six  men-of-war 
only."  The  "six  men-of-war  only"  was  a  phrase  carried  by  the  Opposition 
in  the  Commons,  to  mark  the  contrast  between  this  commander  and  ad- 
miral Hosier,  who  had  hesitated  to  attack  the  same  place  with  twenty 
ships,  in  1726.  This  forced  inactivity  of  Hosier  had  enabled  the  govern- 
ment to  avert  a  war.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  the 
ministry  sent  out  an  armament  to  join  the  popular  admiral  at  Jamaica. 
The  whole  force  consisted  of  115  ships,  15,000  sailors,  and  12,000  soldiers. 
It  was  resolved,  upon  the  advice  of  Vernon,  to  attack  Carthagena,  the 
strongest  fortified  place  in  Spanish  America.  General  Wentworth  had  the 
command  of  the  land  forces.  After  various  delays,  the  fleet  was  before 
Carthagena.  The  one  narrow  entrance  to  the  bay,  called  the  Boca  Chica, 
was  defended  by  several  forts  and  batteries,  one  principal  fort  being  known 
as  the  Castle.  The  troops  were  landed,  and  erected  batteries  to  fire  upon 
this  castle  on  one  side,  whilst  the  large  ships  should  attack  it  on  the  other 
side.  After  a  fierce  cannonading  the  Boca  Chica  was  at  length  abandoned 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  men-of-war  entered  the  outward  harbour. 
Vernon  wrote  home  to  announce  his  "  wonderful  success."  Carthagena 
was  held  to  have  fallen,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  honour  of  the  gallant 
Vernon.  The  fleet  tardily  overcame  the  obstacle  of  sunk  ships,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  inner  harbour.  The  troops  were  landed  again,  "at  a  place 
called  La  Quinta,  not  far  from  the  town,  where,  after  a  faint  resistance 
from  a  body  of  Spaniards  who  opposed  their  disembarkation,  they  en- 
camped, with  a  design  of  besieging  the  Castle  of  St.  Lazar,  which  over- 
looked and  commanded  the  city.  ...  A  resolution  was  taken  in  a 
council  of  war,  to  attack  the  place  with  musketry  only."  The  result  was 
that  the  general  was  forced  "  to  retreat  on  board  with  the  remains  of  his 
army,  which,  from  eight  thousand  able  men  landed  on  the  beach,  near  Boca 
Chica,  was  now  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred  fit  for  service. "  *  Vernon,  who 
was  indifferent  to  any  success  in  which  he  should  not  have  the  chief  ho- 
nour, sent  no  assistance  to  Wentworth  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  San  Lazaro, 
until  the  failure  was  irretrievable.  The  wet  season  had  begun  ;  the  fleet 
and  army  were  ill-provisioned ;  an  epidemic  fever  raged.  On  the  24th  of 
April  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  assault  of  Carthagena.  The  fortifi- 
cations were  demolished. 

Another  expedition  was  dispatched  from  England  in  September,  1740. 
A  squadron  of  six  vessels  under  commodore  Anson  was  to  attack  the  shores 
of  Peru,  sailing  round  Cape  Horn.  Five  hundred  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea 
were  to  have  incumbered  the  squadron.  Only  about  half  sailed,  the  rest 
having  deserted.  It  almost  surpasses  belief,  that  the  only  land  troops 
which  these  vessels  carried  consisted  of  these  old  men,  some  wounded,  all 
feeble.  In  the  spring  of  1741,  in  attempting  to  double  Cape  Horn,  the 
ships  were  encountered  by  violent  hurricanes  ;  and  the  Centurion,  Anson's 
ship,  was  separated  from  her  companions.  Anson  made  for  the  uninhabited 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Before  he  reached  this  refuge  on  the  10th  of 
June,  two  hundred  of  his  crew  had  died  of  the  scurvy.    The  Trial  sloop 
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arrived  at  the  island,  having  lost  two-thirds  of  her  crew  by  the  same  lata! 
disease,  tinder  which  the  poor  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  were  the  first  to 
sink.  The  Pearl  and  Severn,  two  large  ships,  had  pat  back  to  the  Brazils, 
The  Wager  was  wrecked  on  a  small  desert  island.  Her  crew  were  saved 
from  drowning ;  but  the  prospect  of  the  more  terrible  death  of  famine 
rendered  them  desperate.  They  mutinied  ;  seised  the  long-boat ;  and  left 
their  captain,  Byron,  with  the  lieutenant,  the  surgeon,  and  two  midship- 
men, on  the  desert  island  where  the  wreck  took  place.  Anson  remained 
at  Joan  Fernandez,  with  three  vessels,  till  September,  when  they  sallied 
forth,  and  secured  a  valuable  prize.  Other  prizes  were  made  as  they  cruised 
about  the  island.  The  town  of  Paita  was  attacked  by  a  boat's  crew,  and  a 
large  amount  of  public  treasure  was  obtained.  But  affliction  came  again 
upon  the  little  squadron.  The  scurvy  again  broke  out.  The  ships  became 
leaky.  The  commodore  could  not  man  his  prizes,  and  he  destroyed  them. 
The  fifty-gun  ship,  the  Gloucester,  sprung  a  leak,  and  there  were  not  .hands 
aboard  to  work  the  pumps  effectually.  The  crew  were  removed  to  the 
Centurion,  and  the  doomed  vessel  was  set  on  fire.  After  a  long  sojourn  in 
Tinian,  one  of  the  Ladrone  islands,  Anson  again  sailed  forth  in  the  spring 
of  1743  to  look  for  Spanish  galleons.  On  the  20th  of  June  the  Centurion 
met  with  one  of  these  great  treasure-ships.  After  a  severe  action  she  carried 
her  prize  into  Canton,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Anson  returned 
to  Spithead  in  June,  1744. 

When  Walpole,  in  1738,  was  using  all  the  influence  of  his  experience 
to  prevent  England  being  driven  into  a  war  with  Spain,  he  had  predicted 
that  it  would  not  be  a  war  with  Spain  alone.  As  he  had  foreseen,  France 
and  Spain  formed  a  family  compact  But  there  were  other  complications 
at  the  end  of  1740,  which  were  also  threatening  a  general  European  conflict 
Charles  VI.  died  on  the  20th  of  October.  His  daughter,  Maria  Theresa, 
who  was  the  heiress  of  his  hereditary  estates,  would  have  formidable  rivals 
to  the  succession.  The  question  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  now  to  be 
regarded  as  little  more  than  a  parchment  edict,  even  by  those  who  had 
guaranteed  it.  Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  as  she  was  styled,  was 
wedded  to  Francis,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  first 
disputed  the  succession  of  the  young  queen.  He  had  a  prior  claim,  he 
maintained,  under  the  will  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  France  and 
Spain  supported  this  claim,  happy  in  a  chance  of  lowering  the  House  of 
Austria.  England  and  Holland  adhered  to  the  guarantee  which  they  had 
given  to  the  late  emperor.  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  proposed  to 
Maria  Theresa  that  he  would  support  her  claim  to  the  succession  generally, 
if  she  would  cede  to  him  certain  duchies  and  lordships  of  Silesia,  which 
had  been  taken  from  his  ancestors  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tears*  War. 
To  enforce  his  claim,  he  led  thirty  thousand  of  the  well-drilled  Prussian 
grenadiers  to  the  invasion  of  Silesia,  and  secured  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  which  he  invaded.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1741,  a  great  battle 
was  fought  at  Molwitz,  near  the  fortified  town  of  Brierg.  The  Austrian 
cavalry  routed  the  Prussian  cavalry ;  and  Frederick  himself  was  driven  far 
beyond  the  field  of  action.  But  the  Prussian  infantry  redeemed  the  tem- 
porary defeat,  and  won  the  battle.  France  was  now  ready  to  make  common 
<»  with  the  victor.    England  voted  a  subsidy  to  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
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But  Walpole  still  tried  the  effect  of  negotiation  ;  and  the  elector  of  Han- 
over, disregarding  the  feeling  of  the  English  Parliament,  tried  the  effect  oi 
neutrality.  Two  French  armies  joined  the  forces  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  were  moving  upon  Vienna,  Maria  Theresa  fled  into  Hungary,  and,  at 
the  Diet  at  Presburg,  appealed  to  the  hereditary  valour  of  the  Hungarian 
States  to  protect  her.  "  We  will  die  for  our  king,  Maria  Theresa !"  was  the 
shout  of  the  assembly.  From  the  most  distant  provinces  of  that  interesting 
country,  the  people  assembled  in  arms.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  with  his 
French  allies,  entered  Bohemia,  and  took  Prague  by  surprise  on  the  26th 
of  November.  Here  he  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia;  and  he  next 
reached  the  summit  of  ambition  by  being  chosen  emperor  of  Germany,  as 
Charles  VII.  In  1742,  the  levies  of  Maria  Theresa,  under  the  command  of 
prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  held  the  French  in  check  in  Bohemia ;  and 
another  army  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  Linz.  The  Aus- 
trians  entered  Bavaria ;  and  Munich,  the  capital  city  of  the  elector,  was 
occupied  by  his  adversaries  on  the  same  day  that  he  was  chosen  emperor  at 
Frankfort  The  struggle  continued  with  various  successes  and  reverses  on 
either  side.  Frederick  again  pressed  for  the  cession  of  Silesia,  and  could 
not  obtain  his  demand.  His  army  took  the  field ;  and  he  defeated  the 
Austrinns  in  Bohemia,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1742.  On  the  15th  of  July, 
king  George,  in  closing  the  Session,  exulted  in  ''the  treaty  lately  concluded 
between  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  under  my  media- 
tion, and  so  highly  to  the  honour  of  Great  Britain."  This  treaty  gave 
Prussia  Silesia. 

The  threatening  aspect  of  European  affairs  had  produced  no  moderation 
in  the  conduct  of  parties  in  England.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1741, 
Mr.  Sandys,  a  member  of  no  great  mark,  brought  forward  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  king  to  remove  from  his  councils  and  presence  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  to  whom  the  mover  imputed  every  public  evil.  It  was  proposed 
that  during  the  debate  sir  Robert  should  retire  from  the  House.  The 
unfair  attempt  was  overruled.  Walpole  was  bitterly  attacked  by  some  ; 
was  sincerely  but  feebly  defended  by  others.  He  spoke  lost,  and  he  spoke 
admirably,  going,  step  by  step,  through  the  various  charges  against  him. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Sandys  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  290  against 
106.  A  similar  motion  made  by  lord  Carteret  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
also  rejected.  Walpole's  unpopularity,  however,  went  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Upon  him  was  thrown  the  blame  of  the  failure  at  Carthagena. 
The  king  had  gone  to  Hanover,  and,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Eng- 
lish ministers,  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  his  German 
States  for  one  year.  The  Parliament  had  reached  its  natural  termination 
under  the  Septennial  Act  The  ministry  decidedly  lost  ground  in  the 
elections  for  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  on  the  4th  of  December. 
Night  after  night  were  the  old  attacks  renewed.  The  ministerial  majority 
dwindled  away.  After  a  great  debate  on  the  18th  of  January,  Walpole 
had  only  a  majority  of  three,  in  the  fullest  house  ever  known.  On  the 
28th  of  January,  after  another  battle,  ho  had  only  a  majority  of  one.  On 
the  1st  of  February  he  resigned.  Walpole's  fall  from  power  did  not  abate 
the  hostility  of  his  enemies.  On  the  9th  of  March,  a  motion  for  a  Secret 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  sir  Bobert  Walpole  during 
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the  past  twenty  years,  was  made  by  lord  Limerick.  It  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  two.  A  second  motion,  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the  previous 
ten  years,  was  carried.  Secret  and  special  services  had  amounted  in  ten 
years  to  nearly  a  million  and  a-half  sterling.  But  no  charge  could  bo 
brought  against  the  minister  that  he  was  himself  venal  In  his  great 
defence  he  exclaimed,  "Have  I  ever  been  suspected  of  being  corrupted f 
A  strange  phenomenon.  A  corrupter,  himself  not  corrupt ! "  The  Report 
of  the  Secret  Committee  was  received  with  public  contempt.  No  proceed- 
ings were  taken  upon  it.  Immediately  after  his  resignation,  Walpole  had 
been  created  earl  of  Orford.  Ho  now  sat  quietly  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  his  great  rival,  Pulteney,  soon  afterwards  sat,  as  earl  of  Bath. 
Lord  Orford  died  in  March,  1745. 

The  fall  of  Walpole  was  followed  by  a  shifting  of  some  of  the  officers  of 
state.  Some  of  the  opposition  got  places,  others  got  none.  The  duke  of 
Argyle  desired  to  form  a  coalition  ministry.  The  plan  would  not  succeed ; 
and  the  duke  retired  in  disgust  The  king  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  Tories.  Pitt  was  not  called  to  office.  His  exclusion  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  personal  dislike  of  the  king.  Neither  had  Chesterfield  oz 
Lyttelton  places.  Lord  Carteret  was  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet  who 
possessed  high  ability.  He  was  a  favourite  of  George  and  of  his  son.  An 
apparent  reconciliation  took  place  between  the  king  and  the  prince  of 
Wales.  Carteret,  who  was  a  very  indifferent  substitute  for  the  keen  and 
painstaking  Walpole,  was  satisfied  to  lead  the  king,  by  entering  into  his 
majesty's  aspirations  to  hold  the  scales  of  European  policy,  and  to  com- 
mand armies.  When  George  opened  the  Session  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1742,  and  mentioned  that  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverian  troops  had  been 
sent  to  the  Low  Countries,  "with  the  Hessians  in  the  British  pay,"  it 
was  felt  that  England  was  getting  mixed  up  with  Hanover  in  a  way  that 
Walpole  would  have  scarcely  dared  to  attempt.  A  grant  of  £657,000  was 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  troops. 
Then  the  national  jealousy  of  foreign  mercenaries  burst  forth.  The 
ministers  commanded  a  majority  in  Parliament,  but  the  invectives  mads 
use  of  by  the  opposition  went  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

The  British  troops  in  Flanders,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Stair, 
had  marched  towards  the  Rhine  in  February.  They  were  joined  by  the 
sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  in  the  pay  of  England;  and  by  some 
Austrian  regiments  commanded  by  the  duko  of  Aremberg.  When  the  king 
prorogued  the  Parliament  on  the  21st  of  April,  1748,  he  announced  that, 
at  the  requisition  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  he  had  ordered  his  army  to 
pass  the  Rhine.  His  majesty  immediately  departed  for  Germany,  and 
reached  the  army  on  the  19th  of  June,  accompanied  by  his  second  son, 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Stair  had  made  an  imprudent  movement;  by 
which  he  was  cut  off  from  his  supplies  at  Hanau.  The  forty  thousand 
men  were  reduced  to  thirty-seven  thousand ;  they  were  on  short  rations, 
and  the  horses  without  forage.  Their  position  was  an  unfavourable  ens, 
near  the  village  of  Dettingen.  The  French  general,  marshal  do  NoaiEes, 
*-—  at  hand,  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  It  was  absolutely 
rj  that  the  Allies  should  return  to  their  magazines  at  Hasan.  On 
i  of  June,  before  sunrise,  they  had  commenced  their  march  from 
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AschaifenbuTg  towards  Dettingen.  A  luge  body  of  French  appeared 
unexpectedly  in  their  front,  to  contest  the  passage  of  the  Allies  through 
the  defile  of  Dettingen.  George  immediately  formed  his  army  in  order  of 
battle,  with  the  almost  desperate  resolution  of  forcing  the  strong  French 
lines.  The  brave  little  man  was  surrounded  by  dangers.  As  he  marched 
from  A&chaffenburg,  the  French  entered  the  place  with  twelve  thousand 
men.  Behind  and  before  was  the  enemy,  in  most  formidable  numbers, 
shutting  him  up  in  a  narrow  valley.  Grammont,  the  nephew  of  NoaiUes, 
rushed  forward  to  charge  with  his  cavalry.  George  dismounted,  drew  his 
sword,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  right  of  his  British  and  Hano- 
verian infantry.  The  French  were  driven  back.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  commanded  the  left,  displayed  the  same  courage  as  his  father. 
The  battle  was  not  over  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  victory  was 
complete  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  The  French  could  offer  no  resistance 
to  the  retreat  to  Hanau,  where  the  half-starved  British,  Hanoverians,  and 
Austrians  again  had  command  of  abundant  supplies,  and  where  they  were 
joined  by  their  reinforcements.  The  success  of  the  Allies  in  the  campaign 
was  completed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  armies  from  Germany,  by 
the  forces  under  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  The  king  was  received  in 
England  with  an  enthusiasm  which  he  had  never  before  excited,  although 
lord  Stair  and  others  had  revived  the  cry  of  Hanoverian  influence,  by 
complaints  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  George  did  not  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  his  English  officers.  Carteret,  the  secretary  of  state,  who 
had  succeeded  to  some  of  the  power  of  Walpole,  was  now  the  great  object 
of  attack  from  the  opposition.  The  violent  tone  of  the  parliamentary 
debates  led  foreigners  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
internal  dissensions,  and  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  dynastic  changes,  if 
not  for  invasion  and  conquest.  As  long  as  Walpole  was  in  power,  and 
England  was  at  peace  with  foreign  states,  the  Stuarts  had  no  chance  of 
winning  a  throne  by  revolt  and  invasion.  The  son  of  James  II.  lived  a 
retired  life  at  Borne,  whilst  his  two  sons  were  growing  into  manhood.  In 
1748,  prince  Charles  Edward  was  urged  to  leave  Borne,  and  repair  to 
Paris.  He  was  nominally  to  command  an  army  of  veterans  assembled  at 
Dunkirk,  having  the  great  marshal  Saxe  as  the  real  leader.  The  expedi- 
tion sailed  at  the  beginning  of  1744  from  Dunkirk.  A  great  storm  de- 
stroyed or  scattered  the  fleet  of  transports  ;  and  sir  John  Korris,  who  was 
ready  for  a  fight  in  the  Channel,  was  content  to  pick  up  a  few  dismasted 
vessels.  Marshal  Saxe  went  to  take  the  command  of  an  army  in  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  Charles  Edward  secluded  himself  at  Gravelines.  On  the 
20th  of  March,  France  declared  war  against  England.  King  George,  very 
much  against  his  will,  was  restrained  by  the  general  voice  of  his  council, 
with  the  exception  of  Carteret,  now  earl  Granville,  from  leaving  England. 
The  difference  of  opinion  on  these  Hanoverian  questions  soon  made  it 
impossible  that  the  ministry  could  hold  together.  Henry  Pelham,  brother 
of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  had  succeeded  Walpole  in  his  command  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  king  was  obliged  to  part  with  Granville.  New- 
castle and  his  brother  desired  a  coalition  of  parties.  Pitt,  the  greatest 
member  of  the  opposition,  refused  to  take  an  office  inferior  to  that  of 
secretary  of  state,  but  he  did  not  oppose  the  new  government. 
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The  continental  war  of  1744  was  chiefly  marked  by  the  sudden  move- 
ment of  the  king  of  Prussia  against  the  Austrian*.  He  overran  Bohemia ; 
but  evacuated  it  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Before  the  campaign  of  1745 
was  opened,  the  emperor  Charles  VII. ,  died  at  Munich.  His  son,  the 
new  elector  of  Bavaria,  withdrew  his  claim  to  the  Austrian  succession, 
and  separated  his  troops  from  the  army  of  the  French.  Maria  Theresa 
restored  her  conquests  in  Bavaria.  Military  operations  for  the  campaign 
had  been  concerted  between  the  English  and  Dutch  governments.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederate 
army  in  Flanders,  under  the  tutelage  of  an  old  Austrian  marshal,  and 
controlled  in  some  respects  by  the  Dutch  commander.  The  united  army 
scarcely  reached  fifty  thousand  in  number.  The  French  army  of  seventy- 
six  thousand  had  taken  the  field  under  marshal  Saxe.  At  the  beginning 
of  May  they  suddenly  invested  Tournay.  The  duke  of  Cumberland 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  forces  to  the  relief  of  this  fortress.  Marshal 
Saxe,  with  sixty  thousand  French,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on 
rising  ground,  with  the  village  of  Fontenoy  in  front  His  right  rested  on 
the  Tillage  of  Antoin  and  the  Scheldt ;  his  left  on  the  wood  of  Barre, 
This  position  was  strengthened  by  all  the  resources  of  military  science. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army  had  driven  in  the 
French  outposts  ;  and  he  issued  orders  for  an  attack.  At  four  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  Allies  advanced ;  and  by  nine  o'clock  the 
engagement  had  become  general.  Louis  XV.  and  the  dauphin  had  joined 
the  French  army.  The  Dutch  commander  could  not  stand  np  against  the 
fire  of  the  French  batteries,  and  he  retired  to  some  distance  from  the  field, 
rendering  no  help  to  the  English  and  Hanoverians.  William  of  Cumber- 
land formed  a  column  of  fourteen  thousand  British  infantry,  thirty  or 
forty  abreast;  and  with  measured  tread,  regardless  of  every  natural 
obstacle,  undismayed  by  the  cannonade  left  and  right  which  mowed  down 
their  ranks,  this  terrible  column  strode  on  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
carrying  all  before  them.  At  the  moment  when  all  was  confusion,  the 
young  duke  de  Richelieu  advised  that  a  battery  should  be  brought  up  so 
as  to  fire  down  the  length  of  the  column,  whilst  it  was  at  the  same  time 
attacked  in  flank.  Slowly  the  compact  mass  moved  back,  still  facing  the 
enemy,  till  the  cavalry  came  up  to  cover  the  retreat.  Its  ranks  were  not 
broken,  not  a  man  fled.  When  the  ramparts  of  Ath  were  reached,  the 
British  had  lost  above  four  thousand  men  killed  ;  and  the  Hanoverians 
nearly  two  thousand.  The  Dutch  loss  was  about  fifteen  hundred.  The 
French  acknowledged  a  loss  of  seven  thousand.  Nothing  was  gained  by 
the  extraordinary  advance  of  the  British  infantry,  yet  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  was  long  remembered  by  the  nation  as  something  which  added 
to  its  military  fame. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

On  the  23rd  of  July,  1745,  prince  Charles  Edward,  with  seven  friends 
or  attendants,  landed  on  Eriaka,  one  of  the  small  western  isles  between 
Bam  and  South  Uist  The  prince  had  been  eighteen  days  at  sea,  in 
La  DouteUe,  the  little  Teasel  which  he  had  hired  to  make  a  descent  upon 
the  kingdom  which  he  deemed  his  patrimony.  A  large  French  ship-of- 
war,  which  was  his  convoy  from  Belleisle,  had  been  disabled  in  an  engage- 
ment with  an  English  man-of-war  ;  and  La  DowUlU  had  been  chased  by 
other  hostile  cruisers.  The  government  of  Louis  XT.  had  manifested  no 
inclination  to  render  any  assistance  of  men  and  money  to  a  perilous 
enterprise.  Charles  Edward,  indignant  at  this  lukewarmness,  had 
taken  the  resolution  of  making  a  bold  experiment  for  the  restoration  of 
his  House,  by  throwing  himself  upon  the  loyalty  of  a  people  who  would 
incur  some  peril  to  welcome  a  descendant  of  the  Bruce.  The  great  support 
of  the  Stuarts  was  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands ;  and  that  support  almost 
wholly  depended  upon  the  absolute  control  of  the  chiefs  over  their  clans. 
But  in  the  Lowlands  also  there  was  unquestionably  some  disposition  to 
Jacobitism,  which  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imaginative  character  of  the 
Scottish  people.  In  England,  looking  at  the  real  prosperity  of  the  people 
under  a  mild  government,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  system  of  half  a 
century  would  be  in  little  danger  from  an  insane  passion  for  the  abstract 
doctrine  of  hereditary  right.  Nevertheless,  in  1744  it  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  pass  a  Bill  "  to  make  it  high  treason  to  hold  correspondence 
with  the  sons  of  the  Pretender  to  his  majesty's  crown,  in  caso  they  shall 
land,  or  attempt  to  land,  in  Great  Britain."  With  the  exception  of  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine,  called  by  the  Jacobites,  duke  of  Athol,  who  was 
attainted  in  1715,  there  was  no  man  of  mark  with  the  royal  adventurer. 
His  companions  were  chiefly  Irishmen,  "drawn  into  Scotland  by  the 
allurements  which  the  enterprise  held  out  to  them  of  making  their 
fortunes."  *  From  the  dreary  island,  in  whose  rude  hovels  the  prince  was 
choked  with  the  peat-smoke,  messengers  were  sent  to  various  persons  of 
consequence  in  those  remote  districts.  The  first  Scottish  gentleman  who 
came  to  Charles  Edward— MacDonald  of  Boisdale,  brother  of  the  chief  of 
Clanranald — exhorted  him  to  return  home.  "I  am  come  home,  sir," 
replied  the  prince. 

The  little  vessel  now  made  sail  for  the  mainland,  and  anchored  in  the 
Loch  Na  Nuagh,  a  small  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  districts  of  Moidart 
and  Arisaig.  Here  the  prince  was  joined  by  the  young  chief  Clanranald, 
and  MacDonald  of  Einloch  Moidart  These  two  chiefs  had  at  first  argued 
against  his  project,  but  their  hesitation  was  at  length  overcome  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  younger  brother  of  Kinloch  Moidart  Clanranald,  after 
his  adhesion,  was  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Skye  to  secure  MacDonald  of  Sleat, 
and  the  laird  of  MacLeod,  two  powerful  chiefs,  who  could  each  raise  mors 

*  "Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion,"  by  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone. 
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than  hia  thousand  followers.  Young  Clanranald's  mission  failed.  Charles 
Edward  was  more  successful  with  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  on  whose  decision 
-depended  peace  or  war  ;  for  "  if  Lochiel  had  persisted  in  his  refusal,  the 
-other  chiefs  would  not  have  joined."0  Gradually  more  offers  of  support 
came  by  messengers  to  the  prince,  who  remained  on  ship-board  till  the 
25th  of  July.  On  that  day  he  landed  at  Borodale ;  and  took  up  his 
quarters  at  a  farm-house  belonging  to  Clanranald.  On  the  19th  of  August 
he  proceeded  to  a  general  gathering  of  the  friendly  clans  at  Glenfinnan,  a 
valley  on  the  border  of  Loch  Shiel.  Fifteen  hundred  Highlanders  were 
here  assembled.  Tullibardine  raised  a  banner  of  red  silk,  with  a  white 
space  in  the  centre.  He  then  read  the  declaration  in  the  name  of 
James  YIIL,  dated  from  Rome  in  1743,  and  the  commission  to  his  eldest 
son  as  Prince  Regent.  These  declarations  treated  the  whole  contest  for 
the  throne  of  England  as  a  personal  question  between  the  elector  of 
Hanover  and  the  son  of  James  II.  The  British  Parliament  rightly  desig- 
nated them  as  seditious  and  presumptuous  declarations  against  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  day  or  two.  before  the  gathering  at  Glenfinnan,  the  first  blood  had' 
been  spilt  in  a  skirmish  between  the  Keppoch  MacDonalds  and  a  party  of 
the  Scots  Royals,  proceeding  to  Fort  William.  The  advantage  was  on  the 
side  of  the  daring  band  of  Highlanders.  The  rebellion  was  begun.  Its 
first  success  would  make  the  timid  bold,  and  the  prudent  rash.  The 
Regency  which  directed  the  government  of  Great  Britain  in  the  absence 
of  George  II.  in  Germany,  despised  the  charms  of  that  popular  enthu- 
siasm for  the  exiled  family,  which  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  young 
prince's  cause  carried  forward  into  a  personal  admiration  for  his  daring 
confidence.  The  enterprise  was  not  altogether  so  rash  and  desperate  as 
the  members  of  the  government  chose  to  think.  There  were  less  than 
three  thousand  troops  in  Scotland,  of  which  number  only  fourteen  hundred 
were  available  to  oppose  the  hostile  clans.  The  commander-in-chief  in 
Scotland  was  sir  John  Cope,  an  officer  of  the  routine  school,  scarcely  able 
of  himself  to  deal  with  a  great  emergency.  Cope  had  orders  to  attack  the 
rebels  in  the  mountains,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  general  would  receive 
important  aid  from  the  well-affected  clans.  He  marched  from  Stirling  on 
the  20th  of  August  towards  Fort  Augustus  ;  and  soon  discovered  that  he 
could  rely  little  upon  Highland  auxiliaries.  On  the  28th,  Charles  Edward 
was  at  the  foot  of  Corriaraic,  near  Fort  Augustus.  Cope  prudently 
declined  to  encounter  him  in  the  mountain-passes,  and  resolved  to  march 
to  Inverness — an  extraordinary  resolution,  by  which  he  left  the  Lowlands 
open  to  the  advance  of  the  rebels.  The  Highland  army  crossed  the 
Grampians ;  and  reached  Perth  on  the  4th  of  September.  The  prince 
had  made  his  public  entry  into  that  city  on  the  3rd.  The  prepossessing 
appearance,  the  bold  bearing,  and,  above  all,  the  cordial  trust  of  this 
young  man,  won  him  some  supporters  ;  yet  not  enough  to  make  him  feel 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Highlands  would  attend  him  in  the  Lowlands. 
Still  he  went  on.  The  road  was  open  before  him.  Two  important  men 
joined  him— James  Drummond,  styled  duke  of  Perth,  and  lord  George 

*  Horns,  a  volunteer  in  the  Royal  army. 
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Murray.  Lord  George  bad  seen  something  of  war,  and  was  a  man.  of 
ability.  When  be  joined  Charles  Edward  bis  qualifications  gave  him  a 
high  place  in  council,  and  in  military  arrangements;  bat  his  freedom  of 
speech  caused  him  to  be  coldly  looked  upon.  Suspicion  and  jealousy  soon 
divided  the  rebel  camp  into  factions. 

On  the  11th  of  September  the  little  army  marched  southward.  They 
went  on  to  Corstorphine,  within  four  miles  of  Edinburgh,  without  opposi- 
tion. There  was  division  in  the  municipal  councils  of  the  Scottish  capital, 
and  all  the  force  which  could  be  mustered  was  not  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred men,  not  a  third  of  whom  were  disciplined  soldiers.  On  Sunday,  the 
15th,  the  citizens  were  called  to  arms  by  the  alarming  toll  of  the  great  fire 
belL  The  volunteers  mustered ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  command  them. 
They  manned  the  town  walls  on  that  night.  On  the  Monday,  the  dragoons 
were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  disgracefully  galloped  away  in  a  body. 
The  magistrates  called  a  meeting ;  when  a  formal  summons  to  surrender 
was  read,  containing  a  threat  that  resistance  to  the  prince  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  military  execution.  A  deputation  was  now  sent  to  the  rebel 
camp  to  offer  terms  of  capitulation.  An  unconditional  surrender  was  de- 
manded. A  second  deputation,  to  entreat  for  delay,  obtained  no  hearing. 
These  baffled  negotiators  returned  to  the  city  before  day-break  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th.  The  Ganangate  having  been  opened  to  allow  the 
hackney-carriages  which  had  brought  back  the  deputation  to  go  out  to  the 
suburbs,  a  party  of  Highlanders,  who  had  waited  in  ambush,  rushed  in. 
The  volunteers  had  dispersed,  and  there  were  none  to  dispute  the  possession 
of  the  city  with  the  alert  mountaineers.  The  other  gates  were  soon  opened. 
Charles  Edward  entered  the  palace  of  Holyrood ;  and,  amidst  the  antique 
pomp  of  heralds  and  pursuivants,  and  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude,  king 
James  VIII.  was  proclaimed  at  the  High  Cross  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  meantime,  Cope  was  landing  at  Dunbar.  On  the  18th  he  had 
completed  the  debarkation  of  his  troops,  artillery,  and  stores ;  and  he  had 
been  joined  by  the  panic-stricken  dragoons  who  had  run  away  from  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  20th  Cope  had  reached  the  village  of  Preston ;  and,  about 
two  o'clock  that  afternoon,  the  prince's  army  arrived  from  Edinburgh  to 
encounter  him.  The  English  general  had  a  strong  position,  thus  described 
by  Johnstone  :  "The  general  had  on  his  right  two  enclosures,  surrounded 
by  stone  walls,  from  six  to  seven  feet  high,  between  which  there  was  a  road 
about  twenty  feet  broad,  leading  to  the  village  of  Preston-Pans.  Before 
him  was  another  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  filled  with  water, 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad,  which  served  as  a  ditch  to  the  marshy 
ground.  On  his  left  was  a  marsh,  which  terminated  in  a  deep  pond ;  and 
behind  him  was  the  sea,"  The  most  trustworthy  accounts  make  the  royal 
troops  amount  to  somewhat  above  two  thousand  men,  and  the  Highlanders 
to  less  than  three  thousand.  The  night  came  on  cold  and  dark.  Pickets 
of  the  royal  army  kept  guard  along  the  morass.  It  had  been  determined 
by  Charles,  with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  to  attack  at  break  of  day. 
The  Highlanders  were  sleeping,  wrapped  in  their  plaids.  The  prince,  lord 
George  Murray,  and  other  chiefs,  were  lying  down  in  a  field  of  peas.  A 
proprietor,  named  Anderson,  was  brought  to  lord  George  Murray,  to  tell 
him  that  he  knew  a  far  more  practicable  way  through  the  morass  than  their 
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present  position  offered.  Another  council  was  held ;  and  Anderson's  plan 
was  adopted.  In  the  silence  of  the  dark  morning,  the  Highlanders  began 
to  more.  The  morass  was  successfully  crossed.  The  column  marched 
northward  towards  the  sea  ;  and  then  formed  in  line.  Between  the  two 
armies  was  a  broad  corn-field,  the  harvest  having  just  been  got  in.  Over 
the  thick  stubble  rushed  the  Highlanders  ;  fired ;  cast  away  their  muskets ; 
and  threw  themselves  on  the  astonished  line.  Neither  horse]  nor  foot 
could  stand  up  against  these  strange  and  terrible  foes.  "  None  of  the 
soldiers, n  says  Home,  "  attempted  to  load  their  pieces  again,  and  not  one 
bayonet  was  stained  with  blood.  *'  The  cannon  which  Cope  had  landed  was 
of  little  use,  for  he  had  only  one  artilleryman ;  and  sailors  who  were 
placed  to  work  the  guns  immediately  abandoned  them  at  the  rush  of  the 
Highlanders.  The  road  between  the  two  enclosures  was  blocked  up  by 
the  fugitives.  With  the  exception  of  colonel  Gardiner,  who,  when  his  own 
panic-stricken  troop  had  fled,  died  nobly  fighting  at  the  head  of  a  party  or 
the  foot,  who  had  no  officer  to  command  them — with  this  signal  exception, 
the  king's  officers  seem  to  have  abandoned  their  men  to  the  terrible 
slaughter,  with  very  feeble  attempts  to  rally  them.  The  prince,  as  related 
by  Home,  "  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  till  midnight,  giving  orders 
for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  of  both  parties.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh 
on  the  22nd  of  September,  with  exulting  followers,  but  with  a  liimitiMh^t 
army,  many  of  the  Highlanders  having  returned  to  their  homes  in  triumph 
with  their  spoil  But  •  1;e  victory  which  had  been  gained  inspired  such 
confidence  in  wavering  chiefs  and  hesitating  lairds,  that  the  prince  was 
soon  enabled,  in  spite  of  large  desertions,  to  muster  double  the  number  of 
men  that  he  had  been  able  to  oppose  to  general  Cope. 

King  George  returned  from  Hanover  on  the  31st  of  August  The 
Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  the  17th  of  October.  On  the 
Oth  of  October,  prince  Charles  issued  a  proclamation,  warning  all  his 
subjects  to  pay  no  obedience  to  this  summons  of  the  elector  of  Hanover. 
Some  few  Scottish  peers  did,  in  consequence,  keep  away  from  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  The  freedom  of  speech  which  was  heard  in  both  Houses, 
at  this  crisis  of  danger,  is  a  proof  that  no  arbitrary  power  had  deadened 
the  old  spirit  which  ejected  the  Stuarts.  The  Opposition  in  the  Commons 
supported  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  which  proposed  the  framing  of 
such  bills  as  might  prove  most  effectual  for  securing  the  independence  of 
Parliament.  Lyttelton  and  Pitt  both  spoke  against  this  amendment. 
Pitt  asked,  "  Shall  we  spend  our  time  in  projects  for  guarding  our  liberties 
against  corruption,  when  they  are  in  such  immediate  danger  of  being 
trampled  under  foot  by  force  of  arms  f  Would  not  this  be  like  a  man's 
sitting  down  to  think  of  ways  and  means  for  preventing  his  being  cheated 
by  his  servants,  at  the  very  time  that  thieves  were  breaking  into  his 
house  f "    The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Fifteen  English  peers  had  offered  to  raise  regiments.  The  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  government  The  king  was  to  pay  them ;  and  their 
colonels,  it  was  alleged,  named  none  but  their  own  relations  and  dependents 
for  the  officers.  Walpole  says  that  not  six  regiments  were  raised,  and 
not  four  employed.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  Commons,  for  an  address 
to  beseech  his  majesty,  "  that  the  officers  in  the  new  regiments,  now 
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raising,  or  already  raised,  may  not  be  allowed  any  rank  from  their  com- 
missions alter  these  regiments  are  broke."  This  address,  which  if  carried 
would  hare  put  an  end  to  the  scheme  for  raising  these  regiments,  was 
rejected  only  by  a  small  majority.  Whilst  these  discussions  were  exhi- 
biting suspicions  of  the  integrity  of  the  highest  in  rank,  and  differences 
of  opinion  in  statesmen  professing  the  same  principles,  Charles  Edward 
was  marching  southward.  On  the  8th  of  November  he  entered  Cumber- 
land. On  the  10th  his  entire  army  invested  Carlisle.  Upon  leaving 
Dalkeith,  the  rebels  had  divided  into  two  columns,  and  had  taken  separate 
roads.  The  Chevalier  de  Johnstone  attributes  to  this  stratagem  the  deter- 
mination of  Wade  to  remain  with  his  large  force  to  protect  Newcastle, 
from  whence  he  did  not  march  till  five  days  after  the  investment  of  Car- 
hale.  The  city  surrendered  on  the  third  day  after  the  opening  of  the 
trenches.  The  siege  was  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Perth  with  a  small 
force  ;  for  the  prince,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  had  marched  to 
Brampton,  in  the  expectation  of  giving  battle  to  Wade.  The  besieged 
were  not  wanting  in  artillery.  The  city  was  surrounded  with  old  walls, 
within  which  was  the  militia  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  In  the 
castle,  the  garrison  consisted  only  of  one  company  of  invalids,  commanded 
by  colonel  Durand.  The  town  authorities  compelled  this  feeble  garrison 
to  join  in  the  capitulation  ;  and  they  had  previously  ordered  them  to  desist 
from  firing  upon  the  besiegers.  The  possession  of  Carlisle  appears  to  have 
somewhat  influenced  the  decision  of  Charles's  council  to  march  onwards 
towards  London.  On  the  20th  the  van  of  the  Highland  army  moved  from 
Carlisle ;  and  the  main  body,  in  a  second  division,  commanded  by  the 
prince,  followed  shortly  after.  The  whole  force  did  not  reach  five  thousand 
men,  according  to  some  accounts ;  it  amounted  nearly  to  seven  thousand, 
upon  other  estimates.  On  the  27th  the  two  divisions  were  united  at 
Preston.  "  In  every  place  we  passed  through,"  says  De  Johnstone,  "we 
found  the  English  very  ill-disposed  towards  us,  except  at  Manchester, 
where  there  appeared  some  remains  of  attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart " 
"  Manchester,"  says  Volunteer  Ray,  "was  taken  by  a  sergeant,  a  drummer, 
and  a  woman,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  [of  the  28th],  who  rode 
up  to  the  Bull's  Head  on  horses  with  hempen  halters,  where  they  dined. 
After  dinner  they  beat  up  for  recruits,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  listed 
about  thirty."  The  Manchester  recruits  were  formed  into  a  regiment.  It 
"never  exceeded  three  hundred  men,"  says  De  Johnstone,  "  of  whom  the 
recruits  furnished  by  my  sergeant  formed  more  than  half.  These  were  all 
the  English  who  ever  declared  themselves  openly  in  favour  of  the  prince  ; 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  were  not  far  wrong,  therefore,  in  distrusting  the 
pretended  succours  on  which  the  prince  so  implicitly  relied."  Having  been 
in  Manchester  two  days,  the  rebel  army  marched  on  tho  1st  of  December 
to  Macclesfield,  fording  the  Mersey  near  Stockport.  Lord  George  Murray, 
with  the  van,  made  a  movement  which  led  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to 
believe  that  the  object  of  the  rebels  was  to  get  to  Wales.  He  therefore 
inarched  from  Newcastle-under-Line  to  Stone  ;  and  left  the  road  to  London 
open.  Murray  suddenly  altered  his  course,  and  the  whole  army  arrived  at 
Derby  on  the  5th.  The  duke  of  Cumberland's  spies  had  been  taken 
prisoners.    In  Derby  the  rebels  obtained  only  three  recruits  ;  and,  as  was 
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their  usual  course,  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  money  collected  for 
the  taxes,  which  here  amounted  to  25002.  Without  these  resources,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  this  army  contrived  to  subsist  by  paying  for 
the  necessaries  which  it  wanted.  It  is  highly  honourable  to  the  rebels 
that  in  their  march  through  a  rich  land  they  plundered  very  little,  and 
committed  no  wanton  mischief.  At  Derby  the  Highlanders  were  animated 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  breathing  nothing  but  a  desire  for  the 
combat  with  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  In  spite  of  this  ardour,  the  chiefs* 
one  and  all,  opposed  the  desire  of  the  prince,  to  give  battle  on  the  6th. 
They  knew,  says  de  Johnstone,  that  "  in  case  of  a  defeat  in  England,  no 
one  in  our  army  could  by  any  possibility  escape  destruction,  as  the  English 
peasants  were  hostile  to  us  in  the  highest  degree."  Lord  George  Hurray 
has  clearly  described  the  dangers  which  surrounded  the  adventurous  prince 
and  his  men  when  they  had  reached  Derby  :  "  We  did  not  doubt  but 
that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  would  be  that  night  at  Stafford,  which 
was  as  near  to  London  as  Derby.  Marshal  Wade  was  coming  up  by  hard 
marches  the  east  road ;  and  we  knew  that  an  army,  at  least  equal  to  any 
of  these,  would  bo  formed  near  London,  consisting  of  guards  and  horse, 
with  troops  which  they  would  bring  from  the  coast  where  they  were 
quartered ;  so  that  there  would  be  three  armies  made  up  of  regular  troops, 
that  would  surround  us,  being  above  thirty  thousand  men,  whereas  we 
were  not  above  five  thousand  fighting  men,  if  so  many." 

There  was  considerable  excitement  in  London  when  Charles  Edward  was 
known  to  have  reached  Derby.  There  were  some  fears  entertained  at  this 
crisis  of  a  French  invasion,  by  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Highland  in- 
surrection, "  the  Jacobites  were  elevated  to  an  insolence  of  hope  which  they 
were  at  no  pains  to  conceal."  *  There  was  a  Jacobite  party  in  London, 
with  one  of  the  City  members,  alderman  Heathcote,  at  its  head  ;  and  a  run, 
upon  the  Bank  was  one  of  the  means  adopted  to  produce  confusion.  The 
commercial  men  of  the  City,  however,  gave  public  notice  that  they  would 
not  refuse  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  payment  of  any 
sum  of  money.  The  most  important  influence  opposed  to  the  rebellion  was 
the  impassive  calmness,  or  decided  resistance,  of  the  commercial, and  indus- 
trious classes.  These  classes  were  fairly  represented  at  Liverpool,  where 
a  regiment  of  foot  of  seven  hundred  men  was  raised,  clothed,  and  paid  by 
public  subscription.  They  were  represented  at  Glasgow,  where  a  body  of 
twelve  hundred  men  was  raised,  half  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  defence 
of  Stirling,  and  half  remained  to  protect  the  city.  In  Bristol,  the  same 
spirit  was  displayed.  Of  London,  Smollett  says,  "The  militia  of  London 
and  Middlesex  were  kept  in  readiness  to  march ;  double  watches  were 
posted  at  the  city-gates,  and  signals  of  alarm  appointed.  The  volunteers 
of  the  city  were  incorporated  into  a  regiment ;  the  practitioners  of  the  law 
headed  by  the  judges ;  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  and  other  communities, 
engaged  in  associations  ;  and  even  the  managers  of  the  theatres  offered  to 
raise  a  body  of  their  dependents  for  the  service  of  the  government"  A 
campjWas  formed  at  Fincbley,  in  which  London  artisans  were  associated 
with  troops  of  the  line.     The  fidelity  of  the  common  people  to  theii 
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government,  and  their  aversion  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  were  un- 
questionable. 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  1745,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  calling 
upon  magistrates  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  all  Jesuits  and  Popish 
priests ;  and  offering  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  any  such  objects  of  the  severity  of  the  earlier  statutes.  In 
justification  of  this  measure,  it  was  urged  that  "  the  number  of  national 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  swarm  more  than  ever  in  this  town,  was 
found  dangerous  to  the  State,  especially  at  a  time  of  open  rebellion  in 
favour  of  a  Pretender  of  the  same  religion." 

Lord  George  Murray,  who  was  foremost  to  advise  the  retreat  from 
Derby,  offered  to  make  that  retreat,  and  to  be  always  in  the  rear  himself. 
Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December,  the  little  army 
left  Derby.  The  men  thought  they  were  advancing  to  attack  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  When  they  discovered  their  mistake,  "nothing  was  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  whole  army  but  expressions  of  rage  and  lamenta- 
tion." The  peaceful  and  orderly  disposition  of  the  Highlanders  in  their 
advance  was  now  with  difficulty  kept  up.  At  Lancaster  they  plundered, 
and  threw  open  the  prisons.  As  they  went  onward,  "few  there  were  who 
would  go  on  foot  if  they  could  ride ;  and  mighty  stealing,  taking,  and 
pressing  of  horses  there  was  amongst  us."*  The  prince,  as  blindly  con- 
fident as  the  brave  and  ignorant  men  who  would  have  followed  him  to 
destruction,  was  no  longer  cheerful  and  alert,  but  showed  his  disappoint- 
ment by  moody  displeasure.  His  hurried  march  back  over  ground  which 
he  had  so  recently  passed  in  some  sort  of  triumph,  was  not  accompanied 
by  any  encouraging  popular  demonstrations.  The  retreat  was  soon  mani- 
festly through  a  hostile  district. 

The  rebel  army  had  been  two  days  on  its  march  back  to  Scotland  before 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  became  aware  that  they  were  not  advancing 
towards  London.  He  immediately  dispatched  from  his  camp  at  Meriden, 
near  Coventry,  all  his  cavalry  to  pursue  them ;  and  the  country  people,  as- 
the  infantry  followed,  furnished  horses  to  mount  foot-soldiers,  draughted 
out  of  various  regiments.  A  thousand  cavalry  troops  were  thus  extem- 
porised. Marshal  Wade  also  dispatched  his  cavalry  from  Wakefield, 
under  general  Oglethorpe,  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  Oglethorpe  arrived  at  Preston  on  the  13th ;  and  on  the  17th 
they  united  their  mounted  forces  at  KendaL  They  were  now  close  upon, 
the  rear  of  the  Highland  army.  Lord  George  Murray  having  been  delayed, 
by  the  difficulties  of  getting  along  the  bad  roads,  and  up  the  steep  hills^ 
was  widely  separated  from  the  van.  Murray  had  only  about  a  thousand 
men.  He  was  resolved  to  wait  an  attack,  even  without  reinforcements, 
for  which  he  had  applied.  He  took  up  a  position  between  the  hedges  of 
the  village  of  Clifton,  near  Penrith,  and  the  wall  of  lord  Lonsdale's  park. 
The  night  was  cloudy,  with  a  feeble  moonlight.  Creeping  along  amongst 
the  inclosures  the  dismounted  dragoons  of  the  royal  army  were  advanc- 
ing upon  the  Highlanders.  Their  main  body  was  on  horseback  at  some 
distance.      After  a  good  deal  of  fire  on  both  sides,   the  Highlanders, 
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charged down  upon  the  dragoons,  many  of  whom  were  killed,  and  the 
rest  fled.  Murray  had  secured  by  his  courageous  stand  a  safer  continuance 
of  their  retreat  for  the  van.  Half-an-hour  after  the  skirmish  he  also 
ordered  a  retreat,  and  arrived  at  Carlisle  early  next  day.  The  van  had 
reached  that  city  the  same  morning. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  before  break  of  day,  the  rebel  army,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  English  regiment  raised  at  Manchester, 
Mid  some  Scottish,  companies,  quitted  Carlisle.  "  I  could  never  compre- 
hend the  reason,"  says  De  Johnstone,  "for  sacrificing  these  unfortunate 
victims."  It  has  been  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the  callous  obstinacy  with 
which  Charles  Edward  resolved  to  leave  this  unhappy  garrison  to  the  first 
vengeance  of  the  English,  that  he  believed  the  duke  of  Cumberland  "had 
110  battering  artillery  at  his  disposal."  When  the  duke  came  up  to 
Carlisle  on  the  21st,  and  invested  the  place,  there  was  no  artillery  to 
compel  an  immediate  surrender,  but  large  guns  were  soon  brought  up  from 
Whitehaven.  The  bombardment  of  Carlisle  began  on  the  28th.  "  The 
rebel  garrison,"  says  the  Volunteer  Ray,  "were  as  much  surprised  as  if 
they  had  felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  wondering  from  whence  these 
roaring  guns  come."  On  the  30th  a  white  flag  was  hung  out  from  the 
walls.  The  firing  ceased.  The  garrison  capitulated  without  any  terms, 
but  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  the  sword,  but  be  reserved  for  the 
king's  pleasure.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
English,  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  Scotsmen,  and  eight  Frenchmen. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland,  after  tho  surrender  of  Carlisle,  was  summoned 
to  London  to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  that  were  assembled  to 
guard  the  south  coast  against  a  threatened  French  invasion.  A  portion 
of  the  army  of  the  duke  was  left  under  the  command  of  general  Hawley, 
to  advance  into  Scotland.  Marshal  Wade's  troops  were  to  return  to  their 
post  at  Newcastle.  On  tho  20th  of  December  the  Highland  army  quitted 
England.  They  reached  Glasgow  on  the  24th.  In  September  a  payment 
had  been  forced  from  the  Glasgow  citizens  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  part  in  money  and  goods,  and  part  in  bills.  Their 
enemies  had  now  come  to  make  heavier  demands,  in  the  shape  of  thousands 
of  Highland  coats,  shirts,  shoes,  tartan  hose,  bonnets,  and  money.  Parlia- 
ment afterwards  voted  ten  thousand  pounds  as  a  compensation  to  the  loyal 
traders.  After  remaining  a  week  at  Glasgow,  the  Highland  army  marched 
to  Stirling.  They  were  sturdily  opposed  by  the  people ;  but  they  got 
possession  of  the  town.  General  Blakeney,  the  governor  of  tho  castle,  met 
them  with  defiance.  Charles  Edward  was  turned  aside  from  the  siege  of 
Stirling  by  the  intelligence  that  general  Hawley  had  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Falkirk.  The  prince  had  now  been  joined  by  large  numbers 
of  Highlanders  from  Perth,  under  the  command  of  lord  Strathallan ;  and 
by  refugees  who  had  been  landed  from  France.  His  army  now  reached 
nine  thousand  men.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  January,  Hawley's 
army  had  been  joined  by  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  by  a  thousand 
Highlanders,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Campbell,  afterwards  duke  of 
Argyle.  When  they  encamped  near  Falkirk,  some  Highland  horse  and 
foot  paraded  upon  the  high-road  from  Stirling  to  Falkirk,  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  principal  attack.    About  one  o'clock  two  English  officers 
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climbed  a  tree,  and  saw  the  main  body  of  the  Highlanders  marching 
towards  them,  by  the  south  side  of  the  Torwood.  The  troops  became 
alarmed.  Hawley  was  spending  a  pleasant  morning  at  Callander  House. 
In  his  continued  absence  the  officers  formed  their  regiments  in  front  of 
the  camp.  The  general  at  last  came ;  and  ordered  three  regiments  to 
march  to  the  moor,  and  take  possession  of  the  high  ground  between  them 
and  the  advancing  enemy.  The  infantry  were  commanded  to  follow. 
"  For  some  time  it  seemed  a  sort  of  race  between  the  Highlanders  and  the 
dragoons,  which  of  them  should  get  first  to  the  top  of  the  hill.'**  A  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  beat  directly  in  the  face  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  marching 
up  the  hill  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  and  could  not  secure  their  pieces 
from  the  rain.  The  rebel  army  was  marching  in  two  columns.  Three 
Macdonald  regiments,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  columns  to  the  north, 
got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  before  the  dragoons,  and,  taking  ground  where 
they  had  a  morass  on  their  right  flank,  turned  their  backs  to  the  storm. 
The  hurry  in  which  the  troops  on  both  sides  were  formed  ;  the  inequality 
of  the  ground  ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  storm,  produced  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion which  could  scarcely  be  called  a  battle.  Before  the  infantry  of 
Hawley* s  army  were  completely  formed,  he  sent  an  order  for  the  cavalry, 
in  number  about  seven  or  eight  hundred,  to  attack  the  two  lines  of  eight 
thousand  Highlanders.  The  dragoons  plunged  into  a  bog ;  "  where,"  says 
Scott,  "  the  Highlanders  cut  them  to  pieces  with'  so  little  trouble,  that,  as 
one  of  the  performers  assured  us,  the  feat  was  as  easy  as  slicing  baacon." 
The  darkness  rendered  the  movements  of  either  army  scarcely  perceptible. 
"  It  seemed  a  total  rout,"  says  Home,  " and  for  some  time  general  Hawley 
did  not  know  that  any  one  regiment  of  his  army  was  standing."  But  one 
regiment  remained  steady ;  and  being  joined  by  other  infantry,  drove  back 
the  pursuers.  The  Highlanders  now,  in  turn,  fancied  themselves  defeated. 
"  Part  of  the  king's  army,  much  the  greater  part,  was  flying  to  the  east- 
ward, and  part  of  the  rebel  army  was  flying  to  the  westward."  Hawley 
retreated  to  Linlithgow,  through  Falkirk,  leaving  his  baggage  and  his 
guns.  The  next  day  he  marched  to  Edinburgh  with  an  army  not  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers,  but  sadly  degraded  in  the  senseless  conduct  of  this 
battle  of  half  an  hour.  Several  officers  and  soldiers  were  tried  by  court- 
martial,  of  whom  two  soldiers  were  condemned  to  be  shot,  and  more  than 
one  officer  was  cashiered.  The  leaders  of  the  rebel  army  scarcely  exulted 
in  their  victory.  They  blamed  each  other  for  its  incompleteness.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  immediately  sent  off  to  Scotland,  to  retrieve  this 
disaster.  Travelling  post  night  and  day,  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
SOth  of  January.  On  the  31st  he  set  out  on  his  march  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Stirling,  which  had  been  very  inefficiently  conducted.  The  prince,  with 
his  own  immediate  advisers,  was  for  protracting  the  siege,  and  remaining 
to  fight  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  More  prudent  counsel  enforced  the 
necessity  of  a  retreat.  Charles  Edward  had  no  choice  but  to  yield ;  but  he 
is  held  to  have  shown  his  anger,  like  a  petted  child,  by  deranging  all 
the  precautions  that  had  been  taken  for  an  orderly  march.  The  retreat 
assumed  very  much  the  character  of  a  flight. 

*  Home. 
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The  Highland  army,  marching  rapidly  In  two  divisions— one  by  Blair 
Athol,  and  one  by  the  coast— reached  Inverness  on  the  18th  of  February. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  moving  much  more  slowly,  took  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Aberdeen.  Charles  Edward  had  taken  the  citadel  of  Inver- 
ness ;  and  Fort  Augustus  had  been  destroyed  by  one  of  the  Highland 
parties.  Fort  William  and  Blair  Castle  held  out  against  him.  Five 
thousand  Hessian  troops  had  arrived  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  the  British 
Government  Many  of  the  Highlanders  had  deserted  after  the  battle  of 
Falkirk.  The  insurgents  were  cut  off  from  the  abundant  supplies  of  the 
Lowlands.  The  king's  ships  intercepted  the  provisions  and  the  gold 
which  were  occasionally  dispatched  from  France.  The  Highland  army 
was  without  pay ;  and  they  sold  their  allowances  of  oatmeal  "for  their 
other  needs,  at  which  the  poor  creatures  grumbled  exceedingly."  *  On 
the  8th  of  April,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  commenced  his  march  from 
Aberdeen,  his  army  of  about  nine  thousand  men  being  abundantly  pro- 
vided from  transports.  On  the  11th  they  reached  the  Spey.  As  the 
duke  approached,  lord  John  Drummond,  who  was  posted  to  guard  the 
passage  of  the  deep  and  rapid  river,  fell  back,  although  the  ford  was  so 
bad  that  the  passage  might  have  been  easily  contested.  On  the  15th  the 
duke's  army  reached  Nairn,  and  there  halted.  The  prince's  army  was 
encamped  on  Culloden  Moor,  about  twelve  miles  distant  On  this  flat 
ground,  peculiarly  unsuited  to  their  tactics,  the  Highland  army  awaited 
the  coming  struggle.  The  men  were  in  exalted  spirits,  and  the  prince  was 
full  of  confidence.  But  doubts  came  over  the  leaders,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  attempt  something  bolder.  A  night  attack  upon  the  royal  army 
was  resolved  upon.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  set  out 
The  darkness  of  the  night  made  the  way  uncertain  over  the  rough  and 
swampy  waste.  The  men  were  weary  and  half-famished.  Lord  George 
Murray  had  the  command  of  the  van.  About  two  o'clock  he  halted  ;  for 
there  were  four  miles  still  to  march,  and  there  was  a  great  interval  between 
the  two  columns.  A  surprise  had  become  impossible,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
prince's  desire  to  attack  at  any  hour,  they  were  forced  to  give  it  up  and 
return  to  Culloden.  After  this  night-march,  the  jaded  men  were  in  a  very 
unfit  condition  for  the  final  struggle  of  the  morning  of  the  16th.  Th« 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  close  at  hand.  Murray  proposed  to  take  a  better 
position  "  on  the  other  side  the  water  of  Nairn/'  But  the  old  confidence 
in  some  miraculous  success  prevailed,  and  the  insurgents  prepared  for 
battle. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  the  king's  army  was  seen  advancing.  It 
was  formed  in  three  lines,  one  of  which  was  a  reserve.  The  two  foremost 
lines  were  so  disposed  that  if  the  first  line  were  broken  by  the  Highland 
charge,  the  second  line  should  stand  firm.  Cannon  were  placed  between 
the  battalions,  and  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  "  As  soon  as  the  duke's  cannon 
were  placed,  he  began  cannonading  ;  which  was  answered  by  the  prince's, 
who  rode  along  the  lines  to  encourage  his  men,  and  posted  himself  in  the 
most  convenient  place  to  see  what  passed,  where  one  of  his  servants  was 
killed  by  his  side."  t    The  cannonade  had  caused  deadly  havoc  in  the 

♦.  Ptpers.  f  Colonel  K«r»«  Narrative  in  "  Jacobite  Memoir*.'' 
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ranks  of  the  Highlanders,  before  a  charge  was  ordered.  It  was  made  at 
great  disadvantage,  for  a  violent  storm  was  driving  hail  and  sleet  in  their 
laces.  But  that  terrible  onset,  which  few  disciplined  troops  could  stand, 
carried  the  Highlanders  partly  through  the  first  line.  The  second  line 
stood  firm.  Then  one  volley  from  the  unbrosyn  ranks,  three  deep,  utterly 
disordered  the  right  and  centre  of  the  rebel  army.  They  fled  in  irredeem- 
able confusion.  The  contest  became  an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  This 
battle,  which  conclusively  ended  a  dynastic  struggle  of  fifty-seven  yean, 
did  not  continue  for  fifty-seven  minutes. 

After  the  victory  the  English  soldiers  went  up  and  down,  knocking  on 
the  head  such  of  their  vanquished  enemies  as  had  any  remains  of  life  in 
them.  The  weather  was  cold ;  the  dead,  and  those  supposed  to  be  dead, 
had  been  stripped.  But,  naked  and  starving,  some  wretched  creatures 
were  still  alive  on  the  17th  of  ApriL  These  were  collected  in  two  heaps, 
and  a  six-pounder  applied  to  each  heap.  This  was  not  the  only  atrocity 
of  that  week  of  triumph  and  of  shame.  To  a  little  cot-house,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  battle-ground,  many  of  the  wounded 
men  had  crawled  in  the  night  time.  They  were  found  by  the  soldiers. 
The  door  of  the  hut  was  shut ;  fire  was  put  to  the  frail  building ;  and 
thirty-two  persons,  including  some  beggars  who  had  come  to  the  field  for 
plunder,  perished  in  the. flames.  On  the  18th,  parties  were  sent  to  search 
the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  battle  ;  to  remove  the  wounded, 
and  to  kill  them.  Nineteen  officers  had  been  carried  wounded  to  Cullo- 
den  House,  the  residence  of  the  lord-president  Forbes.  These  nineteen 
men  were  tied  with  ropes ;  thrown  into  a  cart ;  carried  some  distance ; 
and  shot  under  the  park  wall.  One  of  them,  though  left  for  dead,  was 
rescued,  and  recovered,  to  remain  a  crippled  memorial  of  these  atrocities. 

To  go  over  the  afflicting  details  of  military  executions ; — of  men  whipped 
to  extort  confession ;  of  boys,  women,  and  old  men  murdered  and  mal- 
treated ;  of  prisoners  left  to  perish  upon  insufficient  allowance  in  filthy 
dungeons  ; — would  be  as  disgusting  to  our  readers  as  the  perusal  of  the 
documents  has  been  to  ourselves.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that 
William  of  Cumberland  was  "during  many  years  one  of  the  most 
unpopular  men  in  England."*  The  national  prejudices  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  that  period,  and  at  subsequent  times  when  these  prejudices 
were  even  more  intense,  never  led  them  to  countenance  the  barbarity  after 
Culloden. 

An  Act  had  been  passed,  suspending  that  portion  of  the  law  of  high 
treason  which  required  that  bills  should  be  found  in  the  counties  where 
the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed.  The  object  was  to  try 
Scottish  prisoners  in  England.  The  first  persons  brought  to  trial  were 
eighteen  officers  of  the  Manchester  regiment  who  were  left  to  their  fate  at 
Carlisle.  Mr.  Townley,  the  colonel,  and  seventeen  of  his  companions, 
were  tried,  and  nine  were  executed  on  the  30th  of  July.  Three  of  the 
Scottish  officers  who  were  left  at  Carlisle,  were  condemned  and  executed 
at  Kennington  Common  in  August ;  and  five  others,  taken  at  various 
places,  suffered  in  November.     A  special  Commission  was  opened  at  Car- 

*  Macnilay. 
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lisle  in  August.     There  were  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  prisoners  in 
the  castle,  but  they  were  allowed  to  draw  lots,  that  one  in  twenty  might 
.  he  selected  for  trial.    Thirty-three  were  executed.    At  York  twenty-two 
were  also  subjected  to  the  brutal  penalties  of  high  treason. 

The  trials  of  three  rebel  l^rds— Kilmarnock,  Cromartie,  and  Balmerino— 
began  on  the  28th  of  July.  Bills  of  indictment  had  been  found  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Surrey  against  the  three  noblemen,  and  they  were  tried  by 
the  Peers  in  Westminster  HalL  Walpole  says  that  the  whole  ceremony 
was  conducted  with  the  most  awful  solemnity  and  decency.  Kilmarnock 
and  Cromartie  pleaded  guilty.  Balmerino  stood  his  trial  Walpole 
describes  him  as  "the  most  natural  brave  old  man  I  ever  saw;  the 
highest  intrepidity,  even  to  indifference."  Kilmarnock,  npon  being 
brought  up  for  sentence,  expressed  deep  contrition  for  having  joined  the 
rebellion  at  a  raah  moment.  Cromartie  manifested  a  similar  feeling  of 
remorse.  Balmerino  simply  desired  the  Lords  to  intercede  for  mercy. 
Cromartio  was  pardoned.  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  were  executed  on 
Tower  Hill,  on  the  18th  of  August.  Kilmarnock  suffered  with  resolution. 
Balmerino,  says  Walpole,  "  died  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  hero,  but  with 
the  insensibility  of  one  too." 

The  last  of  the  titled  sufferers  was  lord  Lovat.  Simon  Fraser,  lord 
Lovat,  had  not  been  with  his  clan  in  the  rebellion,  but  his  son  was  with 
them.  The  chief  of  the  clan,  who  had  exhibited  the  passions  of  an  un- 
tamed savago  in  his  youth ;  who,  in  his  maturer  age,  pursued  the  same 
system  of  barbarian  violence  in  his  transactions  with  his  neighbours ;  in 
his  extreme  old  age  covered  his  actions  with  what  he  considered  an  im- 
penetrable shield  of  craft.  When  Cope  was  beaten  at  Preston-Pans,  lord 
Lovat  thought  the  Stuart  cause  would  prosper ;  and  he  compelled  his  son, 
by  threats  and  entreaties,  to  join  the  insurgents.  Meanwhile,  he  con- 
tinued himself  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  both  parties.  After  the  retreat 
from  Derby,  he  tried  to  make  his  eon  faithless  to  the  cause  he  had  him- 
self driven  him  to  adopt.  The  honour  of  the  son  in  clinging  to  the  sidu 
on  which  he  was  fighting,  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  habitual  perfidy  of 
the  father ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  younger  Fraser  was 
pardoned  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion.  In  December,  1746,  lord  Lovat 
was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons.  His  trial  commenced  before 
the  peers  on  the  9th  of  March.  The  chief  evidence  against  him  was  that 
of  John  Murray,  of  Broughton,  who  had  been  Secretary  to  Charles 
Edward.  Lovat' s  conduct  upon  his  trial  was  as  little  dignified  as  his 
ordinary  mode  of  life.  He  died  decorously,  quoting  the  line  of  Horace. 
"It  is  pleasant  and  honourable  to  die  for  one's  country."  There  were 
forty-three  persons  attainted  by  Parliament,  some  of  noble  families,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  inferior  rank. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  Charles  Edward  quitted  the  large  body  of 

horsemen  who  had  accompanied  him  from  the  fatal  moor,  having  resolved 

to  make  his  way,  with  a  few  of  his  personal  friends,  to  the  west  coast,  in 

ttefar  to  embark  for  Franco.     On  the  24th  of  April,  with  two  of  hi*  com- 

JMriffut  and  a  poor  Highlander,  who  had  been  his  guide  from  the  battle* 

qg^jMwas sailing  in  a  small  boat  from  Loch  Na  Nuagh,  where,  nine 

~*~*  he  had  landed  with  few  companions,  but  with  the  support 
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of  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  soon  after  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Fort  Augustus,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  district  where  the 
young  prince  was  hiding,  for  whose  apprehension  a  reward  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  offered.  Through  the  compassionate  courage  and 
sagacity  of  Flora  MacDonald,  Charles  Edward  was  enabled  to  escape  to 
Skye.  The  chief  of  this  country,  sir  Alexander  MacDonald,  was  opposed 
to  the  Jacobite  cause,  but  Flora  boldly  appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  his 
wife,  and  through  her  aid  Charles  was  enabled  to  escape  from  the  danger 
which  he  might  have  encountered  in  this  hostile  district.  He  thus  safely 
got  out  of  Skye,  and  reached  the  isle  of  Rasay,  alone,  disguised  as  a  man- 
servant. Day  after  day  the  prince  sustained  new  hardships.  He  returned 
to  Skye,  and  early  in  July  was  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  the  mainland.  He 
wandered  long  amongst  the  glens  between  Loch  Shiel  and  Loch  Hourn. 
In  August  he  returned  to  the  Glengarry  country,  which  was  then  cleared 
of  troops,  finally,  on  the  20th  of  September,  he,  for  the  third  time, 
sailed  from  Loch  Na  Nuagh ;  but  he  now  sailed  in  a  French  vessel,  accom- 
panied by  Lochiel,  and  three  other  of  his  fugitive  adherents. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Dubiko  the  agony  of  the  rebellion,  immediately  after  the  defeat  at 
Falkirk,  there  had  occurred  what  is  termed  a  ministerial  crisis.    Lord 
Granville,  although  out  of  office,  had  the  confidence  of  the  king ;  whilst 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham,  his  majesty's  chief 
ministers,  were  not  favourites  with  him.    They  resolved  to  try  their 
strength  by  demanding  office  for  Mr.  Pitt.    The  king  refused,  and  the 
Pelhams,  with  the  whole  body  of  their  Whig  followers,  resigned.     Gran- 
ville became  minister—for  forty-eight  hours ;  for  he  could  command  ns 
parliamentary  support.    The  Pelhams  returned  triumphantly  to  power, 
upon  their  own  terms.    The  Pelham  Administration  continued  its  tempo- 
rising course  through  eight  years  of  a  monopoly  of  the  real  authority  of  the 
State.     "  Never,"  says  a  reviewer  of  that  Administration,  "was  the  tem- 
pestuous sea  of  Parliament  lulled  into  a  profounder  calm."    Something  of 
this  calm  was  produced  by  the  almost  complete  absence  of  publicity  from 
parliamentary  proceedings.    But  there  were  other  influences  far  more  cun- 
ningly devised  than  the  despotic  privileges  which  controlled  the  public 
journals.    The  scheme  of  corruption  which  Walpole  instituted  to  keep 
things  quiet  was  perfected  under  the  Pelhams.    The  agency  which  had 
been  resorted  to  for  the  support  of  the  Crown  was  perpetuated  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  an  Oligarchy.    The  king  refused  to  nominate  Pitt  Socre- 
tary-at- War.    He  was  first  appointed  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and,'  within 
a  few  months  was  promoted  to  be  Paymaster- General.    Pitt  was  a  poor 
man  ;  but  he  had  higher  aspirations  than  the  "auri  sacra  fames"  of  a  venal 
age.    The  Paymaster-General  used  to  retain  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  as 
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a  balance  in  his  own  hands,  which  he  invested  in  government  securities, 
for  his  private  benefit.  Pitt  sent  every  balance,  as  it  arrived,  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  to  be  available  for  its  proper  purposes.  This  extraordinary 
Paymaster  exhibited  similar  self-denial  towards  foreign  powers.  Amidst 
their  general  contempt  for  the  government,  the  people  came  to  know  that 
there  was  one  man  who  professed  some  regard  for  public  virtue. 

When  the  British  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Low  Countries  to 
put  down  the  Rebellion,  the  successes  of  the  French  were  sapid  and  deci- 
sive. All  the  Austrian  Netherlands  submitted  to  their  anna  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Austrians  and 
Sardinians.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1747,  Admiral  Anson  captured,  sunk,  or 
destroyed,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  a  French  fleet,  which  had  for  its  principal 
object  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Cape  Breton.  Commodore  Fox,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  took  forty  French  ships,  richly  laden  from  the  West  Indies. 
Admiral  Hawke,  on  the  14th  of  October,  defeated  a  French  fleet  off 
Belleisle. 

The  political  importance  of  Holland  had  for  some  years  been  frittered 
away  by  an  imbecile  government     Upon  the  death  of  William  of  Orange, 
the  office  of  hereditary  Stadtholder  had  been  merged  in  that  of  Grand  Pen- 
sionary.   Louis  XV.  in  1747  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to 
invade  Brabant.     Prince  William  of  Nassau  had  succeeded,  as  Captain- 
General  and  Lord  High  Admiral,  to  the  powers  held  by  William  III.    He 
was  now  proclaimed  Stadtholder  ;  and  to  him  were  entrusted  the  means  of 
national  defence.    This  young  man  was  the  son-in-law  of  George  II.,  and 
he  and  the  favourite  son  of  George  were  to  command  the  allied  forces  of 
British  and  Dutch.    On  the  2nd  of  July,  at  Lauffeld,  near  Maastricht, 
they,  with  an  Austrian  army  commanded  by  marshal  Bathiany,  encoun- 
tered the  French  headed  by  marshal  Saxe.    The  duke  of  Cumberland, 
with  his  British,  fought  with  desperation.    The  prince  of  Nassau,  with  his 
Dutch,  got  out  of  the  fight  as  soon  as  possible.    The  Austrian  marshal 
never  moved  from  his  entrenched  position.    There  was  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  the  British  and  the  French.    The  war  still  went  on  unfavourably  for  the 
allies,  Bergen-op-Zoom  having  surrendered  to  the  French  in  September. 
Louis  expressed  sentiments  of  moderation,  and  finally  made  overtures  of 
pacification.     But  it  was  many  months  before  peace  was  accomplished. 
.  George  II.  wanted  to  obtain  some  paltry  advantage  for  his  beloved  Hanover 
which  might  be  won  by  another  campaign.    The  duke  of  Cumberland  and 
his  brother-in-law  wanted  more  fighting.    A  Congress  was  opened  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  March,  1748  ;  even  while  the  war  was  going  on  in  Flanders. 
The  pacific  members  of  the  Cabinet  outvoted  the  warlike ;  and  Mr.  Pelham 
wrote  to  lord  Sandwich,  one  of  the  negotiators  at  the  Congress,  that  the 
king  had  resolved  to  accept  the  conditions  of  peace  proposed  by  France, 
without  having  the  concurrence  of  the  other  powers.    The  preliminaries 
were  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England,  Holland,  and  France,  at 
the  end  of  ApriL    All  conquests  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  had  been 
made  by  any  of  the  powers  engaged  in  the  war,  were  to  be  restored.    The 
right  of  search  claimed  by  Spain  off  her  American  coast  was  left  precisely 
in  its  former  position.     One  point  only  was  gained— the  Pretender  and 
his  descendants  were  to  be  renounced.   Charles  Edward  was  to  be  expelled 
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from  France.  The  French  Government' proposed  to  establish  him  at  Fri- 
bourg,  with  an  adequate  pension,  and  the  honours  that  attached  to  the 
empty  title  of  prince  of  Wales.  The  young  man,  with  characteristic  obsti- 
nacy, refused  to  quit  Paris.  He  was  at  last  arrested  as  he  was  going  to 
the  Opera ;  imprisoned  for  a  few  days  at  Vincennes,  and  then  turned  loose 
on  the  frontier  of  Savoy.  He  wandered  about  Europe  for  many  years, 
bearing  a  fictitious  name.  He  contracted  debasing  habits  of  intoxication, 
and  outraged  his  few  remaining  supporters.  The  brother  of  the  unhappy 
prince  had  been  named  a  cardinal  in  1747 ;  and  this  was  considered  by 
Charles  and  his  friends  as  a  fatal  barrier  to  the  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  to  the  throne  of  Protestant  Great  Britain.  But  of  much  greater 
importance  to  the  security  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  was  the  pacification 
of  the  Highlands,  which  was  gradually  being  accomplished  by  a  series  of 
enactments.  The  disarming  Act  of  1748,  and  that  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Highland  dress,  might  be  regarded  as  unnecessary  severities,  and  as  sources 
of  national  irritation.  But  the  great  measure  for  the  abolition  of  heritable 
jurisdictions  was  open  to  no  objections  beyond  the  complaints  of  a  few 
interested  nobles.  The  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  was 
wisely  expended  in  buying  up  the  emoluments  which  great  and  petty  chiefs 
of  clans  derived  from  the  exercise  of  their  arbitrary  and  dangerous  powers. 
The  Sheriff  Courts  were  taken  as  the  foundation  of  local  tribunals  where 
justice  should  be  administered  by  responsible  judges. 

Mr.  Pelham,  though  a  timid  war-minister,  was  sufficiently  bold  as  a 
financier.  The  whole  unredeemed  capital  of  the  funded  debt  amounted, 
in  round  numbers,  to  seventy-one  millions,  of  which  forty-three  millions 
were  due  to  the  bank  of  England,  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  the  East 
India  Company,  at  varying  rates  of  interest, — namely,  4  per  cent,  34  per 
cent,  3  per  cent  Of  the  other  public  debt,  nearly  nineteen  millions 
were  in  4  per  cent,  annuities,  and  eight  millions  in  8  per  cent  consoli- 
dated annuities.  Mr.  Pelham  proposed  that  all  persons  or  bodies 
corporate  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  redeemable  national  debt,  which 
carried  interest  at  4  per  cent,  who  should  consent  to  receive  interest  at  3 
per  cent,  commencing  on  the  25th  of  December,  1757,  should  receive  3( 
per  cent,  in  the  intermediate  years.  The  confidence  in  the  Government 
and  the  convenience  to  many  persons  of  these  public  investments  with 
their  certain  dividends,  enabled  the  minister  to  accomplish  his  plan  without 
the  disquiet  which  some  had  dreaded. 

The  Parliament  which  commenced  its  sittings  in  November,  1747,  was 
continued  through  its  full  septennial  period  until  April,  1754.  In  this 
tenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  energy  of  lord  Chesterfield,  with 
the  learned  aid  of  lord  Macclesfield,  carried  through  the  Reform  of 
the  Calendar.  The  change  which  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  had  introduced  in 
1582  had  gradually  been  adopted  by  all  European  States  except  England, 
Russia,  and  Sweden.  Thus,  in  reading  a  French  historian,  we  not  only 
find  an  event  bearing  date  ten  or  eleven  days  in  advance  of  the  date  of  an 
English  narrative,  but  the  year  is  made  to  begin  from  the  1st  of  January 
in  the  foreign  annalist  instead  of  the  25th  of  March,  as  in  the  English. 
To  make  the  legal  year  correspond  in  all  future  time  with  the  solar  year, 
was  the  result  of  scientific  calculations,  the  rationale  of  which  is  now 
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generally  understood.  It  was  necessary  also  to  make  a  change  in  the 
Calendar  as  to  the  time  of  finding  Easter.  There  were  many  minor  regu- 
lations essential  to  be  provided  for  in  consequence  of  the  great  change.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  such  a  reform,  however  valuable,  would  not  be  made 
without  some  popular  discontent. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1751,  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  died  after  a 
short  illness.  The  Princess  Dowager  threw  herself  and  her  eight  children 
entirely  upon  the  guidance  of  the  king.  George,  her  eldest  son,  now  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  created  prince  of  Wales.  A  Bill  of  Regency  excited  great 
public  attention,  and  produced  long  and  agitating  debates  in  both  Houses. 

In  1752  an  Act  was  passed  "  for  the  better  preventing  thefts  and  rob- 
beries, and  for  regulating  places  of  public  entertainment,  and  for  punishing 
people  keeping  disorderly  houses."  This  enactment  appears  to  have  in 
some  degree  been  consequent  upon  the  publication  in  1750  of  Henry 
Fielding's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  increase  of  Robbers."  In 
that  treatise  the  first  section  is  devoted  to  a  view  of  the  consequences  "  of 
too  frequent  and  extensive  diversions  among  the  lower  kind  of  people." 
He  proposes  "to  stop  the  progress  of  vice  by  removing  the  temptation." 
His  second  section  treats  of  drunkenness.  Against  gin  he  directs  his 
strongest  reprobation.  The  consumption  of  gin  had  increased  to  a  frightful 
extent  under  the  prohibitory  Act  of  1736,  which  was  impossible  to  be  en- 
forced ;  and  the  statute  of  1743,  which  reduced  the  excessive  duty,  was 
in  operation  when  Fielding  wrote.  Mr.  Pelham  believed  no  remedy  could 
be  found  for  the  evil.  It  has  been  most  wisely  said,  with  reference  to 
habits  of  intoxication,  "  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  sub- 
ject, we  shall  see  that  our  hopes  of  improvement  have  no  solid  foundation 
except  in  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  people."*  "  Gaming  amongst 
the  vulgar,"  was  placed  by  Fielding  as  one  of  the  causes  of  robbery.  He 
held  that  the  magistrate  was  armed  with  sufficient  power  to  destroy  all 
gaming  "  among  the  inferior  people."  This  was  the  creed  of  that  age  with 
regard  to  every  one ;  and  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  the  inferior 
people  so  stoutly  rebelled  against  the  Gin  Act  of  1736. 

In  the  Session  of  1753,  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Commons,  "  which 
enabled  all  Jews  to  prefer  Bills  of  naturalization  in  Parliament,  without 
receiving  the  Sacrament  as  ordained  by  Statute  7  Jac.  l."t  The  clamour 
which  arose  against  this  measure  was  not  more  illiberal  than  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  was  opposed  in  Parliament.  Nevertheless,  the  Bill 
was  passed  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  forty-one.  In  the  Lords  it 
was  also  carried,  and  received  the  support  of  many  bishops.  The  duke  of 
Newcastle  was  so  terrified  by  the  popular  cry  of  "  No  Jews,"  that  on  the 
opening  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  he  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  Statute. 

The  Marriage  Act  of  1753  was  almost  as  unpopular  as  the  Act  for 
Jewish  Naturalization.  The  Bill  introduced  by  the  Chancellor,  lord  Hard- 
wicke,  required  that  a  marriage  should  be  preceded  by  the  publication  of 
banns  in  a  parish  church,  and  that  the  marriage  should  be  there  celebrated  ; 

*  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Birmingham,  by  the  Recorder,  Mr.  II.  D.  Hill. 
Jan.  1865. 
t  BUekrtone. 
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that  a  licence  might  be  granted  for  a  marriage  to  take  place  also  in  a 
narish  church,  but  with  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  if  granted  to  a 
minor.  The  proposed  measure  passed  the  Peers,  but  in  the  Commons  it 
was  resisted  with  a  violence  which  is  amusing  to  look  back  upon.  It  was 
carried,  however,  by  a  large  majority.  This  Act  has  been  justly  regarded 
as  the  great  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  conjugal  relations  of  the 
people  of  England,  high  and  low ;  and  to  it  has  been  attributed  the 
wondrous  growth  of  the  population  in  the  short  space  of  one  century. 

The  prime  minister,  Mr.  Pclham,  died  on  the  6th  of  March,  1754, 
Horace  Walpole  says  of  this  statesman,  "Let  it  be  remembered  that, 
though  he  first  taught  or  experienced  universal  servility  in  Englishmen, 
yet  he  lived  without  abusing  his  power,  and  died  poor."  The  duke  of 
Newcastle  achieved  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  in  succeeding  his 
brother  as  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  He  offered  the  seals  of  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  lead  of  the  Commons,  to  Mr.  Fox.  The  prospect  of  a 
place  which  would  give  him  real  power  raised  all  the  ambition  of  Fox,  who 
desired  to  be  actively  engaged  in  working  the  parliamentary  system.  He 
very  reluctantly  gave  up  the  disposal  of  the  secret  service  money,  but  he 
stipulated  that  he  was  to  know  how  the  bribes  were  disposed  o£  The  next 
day,  Newcastle  receded  from  this  condition.  Fox  rejected  the  secretary- 
ship ;  and  sir  Thomas  Robinson,  a  dull  diplomatist,  was  appointed  to  the 
office.  Parliament  was  dissolved  within  a  month  of  Mr.  Pelhani's  decease. 
The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  14th  of  November.  Pitt  and  Fox 
continued  in  their  subordinate  offices— Pitt  as  Paymaster,  Fox  as  Secre- 
tary-of-War.  But  they  each  writhed  under  the  arrangements  by  which 
Robinson  had  taken  the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons.  New- 
castle at  last  contrived,  by  giving  Fox  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  to  detach  him 
from  his  concert  with  Pitt.  Pitt  felt  the  desertion.  Newcastle  had 
silenced  one  of  his  formidable  opponents.  The  other  gave  him  no  trouble 
for  the  rest  of  the  Session.  Pitt  found  his  consolation  for  all  public  disap- 
pointments in  the  calm  of  a  happy  domestic  life. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1755,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  on 
the  subject  of  the  danger  to  his  possessions  in  America  from  the  French 
colonists,  with  whom  there  had  been  perpetual  disputes  as  to  boundaries 
and  alleged  rights.  In  the  East  Indies  there  had  been  similar  disputes, 
amounting  to  actual  warfare.  The  East  India  Company  had  been  gradually 
increasing  in  wealth  and  influence.  They  had  established  settlements  at 
Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  These  were  the  three  Presidencies,  each 
having  a  President  and  a  Council,  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 
A  French  East  India  Company  had  a  station  at  Chandernagore  on  the 
Hooghly  ;  and  another  station  on  the  coast  of  the  Carnatic,  where  their 
fort  was  called  Pondicherry.  The  French  possessed  also  the  Isle  de  France 
(Mauritius),  and  the  Isle  de  Bourbon.  From  the  period  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  the  English  and  French 
settlers  were  in  active  hostility.  La  Bourdonnais,  the  governor  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Isle  de  France,  carried  a  force  of  three  or  four  thousand 
Frenchmen,  sepoys,  and  negro  slaves,  in  French  vessels  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  suddenly  attacked  Madras,  in  September,  1746.  He  bom- 
barded Fort  St.  George  for  five  days,  which  then  capitulated.    I*  Boar- 
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donnais  stipulated  to  restore  the  settlement  to  the  English  Company  upon 
the  payment  of  a  ransom.  Dupleix,  the  Governor  of  the  Presidency  of 
Pondicherry,  would  not  ratify  this  treaty.  He  annulled  the  capitulation, 
and  insolently  earned  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  other  officers, 
in  triumph  to  Pondicherry.  A  considerable  force  was  sent  from  England 
in  17.48,  and  the  siege  of  Pondicherry  was  undertaken.  After  a  great  loss 
the  English  raised  the  siege.  The  peace  came,  and  under  its  conditions 
Madras  was  restored.  But  the  English  and  French,  although  no  longer 
able  to  fight  as  principals,  could  carry  on  their  hostilities  as  supporters  of 
rival  native  princes.  The  Mogul  power  was  hastening  to  decay,  whilst  its 
viceroys  or  subahdars  had  become  independent,  or  nearly  so.  The  Nismm 
of  the  Deccan  died  in  1748.  The  succession  of  his  son,  Nazir  Jung;  was 
disputed  by  a  claimant  to  the  throne.  In  the  Carnatic,  a  province 
dependent  upon  the  Deccan,  the  reigning  prince  was  also  assailed  by  a 
rival.  Dupleix  gave  his  well-timed  assistance  to  the  two  pretenders.  In 
a  battle  in  August,  1749,  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  was  slain.  His  son*, 
Mahomed  Ali,  fled  to  Trichinopoly  ;  and  Arcot  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Nabob  set  up  by  Dupleix.  The  same  success  attended  the  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  the  Deccan.  Dupleix  received  the  new  Nizam  at  Pondi- 
cherry, and  was  declared  Governor,  under  the  Mogul,  of  the  country  upon 
the  eastern  coast,  from  the  river  Kistna  to  Cape  Comorin.  In  Trichinopoly 
Mahomed  Ali  prolonged  a  feeble  resistance  to  Chunda  Sahib  and  his 
French  allies,  in  their  rapid  steps  towards  the  complete  dominion  of  the 
Carnatic.  The  last  stronghold  was  invested.  There  was  no  force  to 
attempt  raising  the  siege.  At  the  time  of  the  capitulation  of  Madras 
Robert  Clive,  a  young  Englishman,  employed  in  the  counting-house  of  a 
merchant  there,  had  fled  to  Fort  St  David,  and  obtained  an  ensign's  com- 
mission in  the  Company's  service.  Ensign  Clive  had  now  become  Captain 
dive,  and  his  abilities  had  procured  him  the  employment  of  commissary 
to  the  troops  in  the  presidency  of  Madras.  The  young  captain  of  twenty- 
five,  who  had  never  seen  a  field  of  battle,  conceived  the  plan  of  attacking 
Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic.  The  heads  of  the  Presidency  gave 
him  tho  command  of  an  expedition,  consisting  of  three  hundred  Sepoys, 
and  two  hundred  Europeans.  He  had  eight  officers  under  him,  four  of 
whom  were  factors  of  the  Company.  Clive  and  his  little  band  marched  up 
to  the  gates  of  Arcot,  whilst  a  violent  storm  terrified  the  superstitious 
natives  who  composed  the  garrison.  He  entered  the  city  of  a  hundred 
thousand  people  without  striking  a  blow.  The  besiegers  of  Trichinopoly 
detached  a  large  force,  which  finally  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  to 
attack  the  ruinous  fort  at  Arcot  in  which  Clive  had  established  his  small 
garrison.  The  siege  went  on  for  fifteen  days.  At  last,  on  tho  14th  of 
November,  fired  with  superstition,  and  not  less  with  stimulating  drinks, 
crowds  rushed  to  the  assault  of  Arcot.  Elephants  with  plates  of  iron  on 
their  foreheads  were  driven  against  the  gates.  Terrified  by  the  musketry 
from  the  walls,  they  turned  upon  the  multitudes  that  followed  them,  and 
trampled  them  down.  Clive  was  the  soul  of  the  defence.  In  an  hour  the 
attack  was  at  an  end.  At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  besiegers 
were  no  more  seen. 
Large  reinforcements  were  sent  to  Give  from  Madras,  and  he  went  forth 
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to  Attack  Rajah  Sahib  in  the  open  field.  The  victory  of  Araee  opened  the 
way  to  more  successes.  Rajah  Sahib  marched  upon  Madras  in  January, 
1752,  and  committed  some  ravages.  But  Olive  was  at  hand  ;  and  again 
he  won  a  great  victory.  Trichinopoly  was  feebly  defended,  although  the 
siege  had  now  become  a  mere  blockade.  Clive  was  appointed  to  head  a 
new  expedition  to  raise  the  siege  ;  but  his  senior  officer,  Major  Lawrence, 
having  arrived  from  England,  took  the  command.  The  two  acted  together 
without  jealousy.  The  besiegers  of  Trichinopoly  capitulated ;  and  Chunda 
Sahib  was  put  to  death  by  the  Mahrattas.  dive,  after  less  important 
successes,  found  his  health  fail,  and  returned  to  England.  In  1754,  under 
the  direction  of  English  and  French  Commissioners,  hostilities  had  been 
suspended  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  rival  companies,  and  the  subjects 
of  both  nations,  should  in  future  abstain  from  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the*  native  princes.  In  1755  Give  was  appointed  governor  of  Fort  St. 
David ;  and  he  received  from  the  king  the  commission  of  lieutenant* 
colonel  in  the  British  army  before  he  sailed  for  India.  Dupleix  had  been 
superseded  by  his  government ;  and  he  returned  to  France,  to  be  neglected, 
and  to  die  in  poverty. 

The  North  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain  were  looked  upon  as 
possessions  to  be  defended  at  all  cost  from  foreign  assault  Their  inha- 
bitants were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  race  as  the  English  nation  ; 
speaking  the  same  language ;  governed  by  laws  nearly  identical ;  imbued 
with  the  same  love  of  liberty.  Though  all  the  Colonists  had  occasional 
causes  of  complaint,  they  showed  no  doubtful  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown.  In  1749,  a  large  grant  was  made  by  Parliament  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  new  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  French,  who  had  been  several  times  its  masters.  Four  thousand 
emigrants,  with  their  families,  established  themselves  in  the  province ; 
and  by  them  was  Halifax  founded.  This  settlement  was  made  in  the 
belief  that  France  was  again  looking  to  the  possession  of  Nova  Scotia. 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Newfoundland  had  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
but  a  limited  right  of  fishery  was  reserved  to  the  French,  who  had  their 
settlement  of  Placentia,  on  the  south  of  the  island.  Here,  therefore,  was 
a  cause  of  perpetual  dispute.  Another  source  of  disquiet  to  the  British 
colonists  was  the  possession  of  Canada  by  France.  The  French  Canadian 
settlers  had  penetrated  to  the  Ohio,  and  had  there  built  a  fort  which  they 
called  Duquesne.  On  the  Ohio,  the  Virginians  had  also  a  fort  called 
Block's  Town.  The  French  were  seeking  a  participation  in  their  trade  in 
skins.  The  old  families  of  Virginia  were  engaged  in  far  more  lucrative 
and  less  adventurous  occupations  than  in  exchanges  with  the  natives.  In 
1758  the  colony  exported  seventy  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  equiva- 
lent to  seventy  millions  of  pounds.  The  price  was  ten  times  higher  than 
the  present  rate.  Tobacco  was  cultivated  upon  every  estate  in  Virginia. 
It  was  the  general  measure  of  value,  and  the  principal  currency.  In 
January,  1755,  although  no  formal  declarations  of  hostilities  had  taken 
place,  general  Braddock,  with  a  body  of  English  troops,  was  sent  to  the 
succour  of  the  colonists  in  Virginia.  He  marched  against  the  French  fort 
on  the  Ohio,  taking  with  him  George  Washington,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three,  who,  in  the  previous  year,  had  been  fighting  for  the  integrity  of  the- 
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colonial  territory  against  the  aggressions  of  the  French.  Braddock  was  a 
commander  of  the  old  routine  caste.  In  a  valley  between  two  woods, 
within  ten  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne — utterly  neglecting  all  precautions 
against  surprise — the  English  general  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  Indians. 
A  few  French  only  encountered  him  ;  but  the  unerring  marksmen  of  the 
woods  picked  off  his  officers  ;  and  Braddock  himself,  fighting  with  despe- 
rate courage,  was  mortally  wounded.  Half  his  troops  fled  in  confusion, 
abandoning  their  artillery.  The  other  half  were  killed  or  wounded ;  and 
the  terrible  Indian  scalping-knife  left  few  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  lata! 
reverse. 

Admiral  Boscawen,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  had  been  sent  to  watch 
a  French  expedition  that  had  sailed  from  Brest.  Off  Newfoundland  the 
squadrons  met  in  a  fog.  Captain  Howe,  having  received  a  signal  to 
engage,  took  two  of  the  French  vessels.  The  others  got  into  Louisbourg, 
the  fortified  harbour  of  Cape  Breton.  In  the  autumn  of  1755,  sir  Edward 
Hawke,  upon  a  sudden  resolve  of  the  Government,  made  some  captures  of 
French  merchantmen  in  the  Channel. 

George  II.  was  now  in  dread  for  Hanover,  from  the  growing  strength 
of  Frederick  of  Prussia.  To  counteract  this,  Russia  was  to  receive  a 
subsidy  as  well  as  the  elector  of  Hesse,  and  smaller  potentates.  The  king 
signed  a  contract  with  the  elector  of  Hesse,  without  the  approval  of  his 
ministers  at  home.  Fox  expressed  himself  in  private  against  all  subsidies. 
Legge,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  took  a  bolder  step.  He  refused 
his  signature  to  the  Treasury  Warrants  which  were  to  open  the  public 
purse.  Newcastle  was  terrified,  and  applied  to  Pitt  to  throw  his  shield 
over  him,  offering  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  if  he  would  support  the 
subsidies.  Pitt  was  not  to  be  won.  Fox  was  more  tractable  than  his 
rival  When  the  Parliament  met,  on  the  18th  of  November,  the  king 
announced  the  increase  of  the  naval  and  land  forces,  and  mentioned  the 
treaties  ho  had  concluded  with  Russia  and  Hesse.  The  next  morning 
Fox  received  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  as  a  reward  for  giving  his 
support  to  the  ministerial  address.  Pitt,  on  the  20th  of  November,  was 
dismissed  from  his  office  of  Paymaster ;  and  Legge  and  George  Grenville 
were  also  superseded. 

In  the  midst  of  these  agitations  of  party,  the  minds  of  men  were  suddenly 
startled  by  the  terrible  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  which  one-fourth  of  all 
the  houses  fell,  and  thousands  perished  in  the  ruins.  A  royal  message  to 
Parliament,  on  the  28th  of  November,  desired  the  concurrence  of  the 
Houses  in  sending  "such  speedy  and  effectual  relief  as  may  be  suitable  to 
so  afflicting  and  pressing  an  exigency."  The  Commons  immediately  voted 
a  grant  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

In  a  fortnight  after  his  dismissal  from  office,  Pitt  seconded  the  motion 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  an  army  of  thirty-four  thousand  men,  being 
an  increase  of  fifteen  thousand.  He  had  wanted  even  a  larger  increase  in 
the  previous  year.  The  king,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1756,  announced  the 
probability  of  an  invasion,  and  informed  the  Houses  that  he  had  made  a 
requisition  for  a  body  of  Hessian  troops,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  recently 
concluded.  On  the  29th,  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  an  Address  to  the  king,  that 
"  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  twelve  battalions  of  his  electoral 
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troops,  together  with  the  usual  detachment  of  artillery  to  be  forthwith 
brought  into  this  kingdom."  The  Address  wns  voted  by  a  large  minis- 
terial majority ;  but  not  without  strong  dissatisfaction.  That  State  alone, 
exclaimed  Pitt,  is  a  Sovereign  State  which  stands  by  its  own  strength,  not 
by  the  help  of  another  country.  The  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  came, 
and  were  encamped  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  the  common 
people  of  England  enlisted  freely,  when  called  upon. 

The  English  ministers  had  received  intimation  very  early  in  the  spring 
of  1750,  that  a  formidable  expedition  was  in  preparation  at  Toulon,  not 
provisioned  for  a  long  voyage.  They  shut  their  eyes  to  the  exposed  state 
of  Minorca,  although  Port  Mahon,  the  best  harbour  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  thought  a  more  important  British  possession  even  than  Gibraltar. 
The  defence  of  this  place  was  entrusted  to  a  small  garrison,  commanded  by 
an  aged  and  infirm  general  The  government  was  at  last  alarmed.  They 
dispatched  admiral  Byng,  with  ten  ships,  from  Spithead,  on  the  7th  of 
April.  On  the  10th  of  April,  the  French  fleet,  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,, 
sailed  from  Toulon,  with  transports,  having  sixteen  thousand  troops  on 
board.  They  were  off  the  coast  of  Minorca  on  the  18th,  and  began  to 
disembark  at  the  port  of  Ciudadella,  General  Blakeney  got  together 
between  two  and  three  thousand  troops,  the  officers  of  the  English  regi- 
ments being,  for  the  most  part,  absent ;  and  he  prepared  for  resistance  in 
the  strong  castle  of  St.  Philip.  On  the  19th  of  May,  admiral  Byng's  fleet, 
having  been  joined  by  two  more  men-of-war,  arrived  within  view  of  St. 
Philip,  whilst  the  batteries  of  the  French  were  carrying  on  their  fire  against 
the  fort,  where  the  flag  of  England  was  still  flying.  On  the  21st  of  May, 
De  la  Galissonniere,  the  French  admiral,  bore  down  upon  the  British 
fleet  Rear-admiral  West,  with  his  portion  of  the  squadron,  attacked  with 
impetuosity,  and  drove  some  of  the  French  vessels  out  of  their  line  of 
battle.  Byng  hesitated  about  advancing,  for  fear  of  breaking  his  line. 
De  la  Galissonniere  leisurely  retired.  Byng  called  a  council  of  war ;  repre- 
sented that  ho  was  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  number  of  men  and  weight  of 
metal,  and  proposed  to  return  to  Gibraltar.  The  council  agreed  to  the 
proposal.  The  admiral  sent  home  his  dispatches ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
June,  sir  Edward  Hawke  and  admiral  Saunders  were  ordered  to  supersede 
Byng  and  his  second  in  command.  The  unfortunate  admiral  was  taken 
home  under  arrest ;  and  was  committed  as  a  prisoner  to  an  apartment  in 
Greenwich  Hospital.  At  Portsmouth  he  was  saved  with  difficulty  from 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob.  Addresses  went  up  to  the  throne  from 
London,  and  from  almost  every  county  and  city,  calling  for  inquiry  and 
signal  punishment.  Admiral  West  was  received  with  favour  at  St 
James's.  After  a  defence  as  resolute  as  it  was  possible  to  make  against 
an  overwhelming  force,  St  Philip  was  surrendered,  upon  an  assault  on  the 
27th  of  June,  headed  by  the  duke  de  Richelieu.  Ihe  garrison  marched 
out  with  the  honours  of  wnr,  and  were  conveyed  to  Gibraltar. 

In  closing  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  27th  of  May,  the  king 
announced  that  he  had  formally  declared  war  against  France.  A  treaty 
had  been  concluded  at  Westminster,  on  the  16th  of  January,  by  which  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  king  of  Prussia  entered  into  a  convention 
of  neutrality,  by  which  they  were  each  bound  not  to  suffer  any  foreign 
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troops  to  enter  Germany,  and  their  several  dominions  were  reciprocally 
guaranteed.  >  The  scheme  of  subsidising  Russia  was  thus  renounced. 
Some  old  money  differences  were  at  the  same  time  adjusted.  This  treaty 
was  not  submitted  to  Parliament  till  the  close  of  1756.  In  the  meantime 
the  terrible  contest  known  as  the  Seven  Years*  War  had  commenced. 
Through  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Louis  XY.  was  induced 
to  make  common  cause  with  Maria  Theresa,  whose  one  great  grief  was  the 
loss  of  Silesia.  The  czarina  Elizabeth  of  Russia  joined  the  coalition,  as 
well  as  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  king  of 
Sweden.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  perfectly  informed  of  the  confederacy 
against  himself,  and  he  resolved  to  anticipate  its  hostile  movements. 
Frederick  had  enjoyed  ten  years  of  repoBe  since  the  peace  of  Dresden,  and 
he  was  now,  by  his  wisdom  as  a  financier,  and  his  strictness  as  a  military 
disciplinarian,  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  a  full  treasury  and  a  well- 
trained  army.  His  will  was  law  amongst  his  five  millions  of  subjects ; 
and,  except  in  his  military  code,  he  was  a  merciful  and  just  despot. 
Towards  the  end  of  August,  Frederick  left  his  camp  with  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  On  the  10th  of  September,  he  was  in  possession  of 
Dresden.  The  Saxon  army  was  in  the  fortified  camp  at  Pirna— a  position 
which  Frederick  deemed  impregnable,  and  therefore  was  contented  to 
blockade  it  He  left  the  management  of  the  blockade  to  prince  Ferdinand ; 
and,  with  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  defeated  the  Austrian  army 
of  forty*thousand,  commanded  by  marshal  Browne,  which  was  advancing 
from  Bohemia.  This  battle,  in  the  plain  of  Losowitz,  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  October.  Frederick  returned  to  Dresden.  The  Saxon  army  in 
Pirna,  strictly  blockaded,  had  only  the  prospect  of  famine,  or  of  surrender. 
They  surrendered  unconditionally.  Some  of  these  seventeen  thousand 
men  were  compelled,  and  some  were  persuaded  to  enter  into  the  Prussian 
service.    The  elector  retired  to  Warsaw. 

In  October,  1756,  Mr.  Fox  resigned  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State.  He 
had  held  the  office  about  ten  months,  during  which  period  a  heavy  burden 
of  obloquy  had  to  be  borne  by  the  ministry.  The  popular  indignation 
about  the  loss  of  Minorca  was  now  becoming  directed  against  the  prime 
minister.  The  resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  a  sudden  blow 
to  Newcastle,  who  was  now  left  without  any  support  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Murray,  the  Attorney-General,  having  insisted  upon  being 
appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Pitt  stood  alone,  without  a  rival  New- 
castle, in  his  extremity,  induced  the  king  to  consent  that  an  overture 
should  be  made  to  the  awful  Commoner.  Pitt  refused  to  treat  The 
unhappy  duke  went  about  imploring  this  nobleman  and  that  commoner 
to  take  the  seals.  "  No  man  would  stand  in  the  gap,"  says  Waldegrave. 
At  last  Newcastle  himself  resigned.  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  learned  and 
able  chancellor,  followed  his  old  Mend.  A  coalition  was  proposed  between 
Fox  and  Pitt,  which  Pitt  refused  to  agree  to.  At  last,  in  November,  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  was  appointed  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury ; 
Pitt,  Secretary  of  State ;  his  brother-in-law,  Temple,  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty ;  Legge,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  the  Parliament  was  opened  with  a  speech  from 
tiie  Throne,  which  boldly  indicated  a  vital  change  of  policy.    It  declared 
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thai  the  succour  and  preservation  of  America  "demand  resolutions  of 
vigour  and  despatch."  That,  for  a  firm  defence  at  home,  "a  national 
militia  may  in  time  become  one  good  resource. n  That  the  body  of  elec- 
toral troops  had  been  directed  to  return  to  Germany.  Finally,  his  majesty 
said,  "  Unprosperous  events  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean  have  drawn  from 
my  subjects  signal  proofs  how  dearly  they  tender  my  honour  and  that  of 
any  crown."  "The  king,"  says  Waldegrave,  "  in  common  conversation 
made  a  frank  declaration  of  his  real  sentiments,"  which  were  little  is 
•accordance  with  those  expressed  in  his  Speech. 

The  electoral  troops  were  sent  home.  A  Militia  Bill  was  now  passed, 
although  a  similar  Bill  had  been  rejected  in  the  previous  Session.  Under 
this  Act  thirty-two  thousand  men  were  to  be  called  out  in  England  and 
Wales.  Reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  earl  of  Loudoun,  who  now  com- 
manded in  America.  The  regular  army  had  been  increased  to  45, 000  men ; 
«nd  Pitt  adopted  the  politic  suggestion  made  by  Duncan  Forbes  in  1738, 
that  the  Highlanders  should  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  State.  Two 
Highland  regiments  were  raised,  the  command  of  one  being  given  to 
Simon  Fraser,  son  of  lord  Lovat ;  of  the  other  to  Archibald  Montgomery, 
brother  of  lord  Eglinton.  As  the  war  minister  of  George  II.,  Mr.  Pitt 
had  to  modify  some  of  his  former  opinions  as  to  continental  alliances. 
He  brought  down  a  message  from  the  king  on  the  17th  of  February,  to  ask 
from  his  faithful  Commons  that  they  would  assist  his  majesty  in  main- 
taining an  army  of  observation  to  protect  his  electoral  dominions,  and  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  with  his  good  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia.  Pitt 
followed  this  demonstration  of  his  individual  opinions,  by  moving  a  grant 
of  £200,000  in  compliance  with  the  message. 

Amongst  the  difficult  questions  which  the  recently  formed  Administration 
had  to  deal  with,  was  that  of  the  fate  of  admiral  Byng.  A  Court-Martial 
upon  the  unfortunate  officer  commenced  at  Portsmouth  on  the  28th  of 
December.  The  trial  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  January.  The  unanimous 
verdict  was  that  admiral  Byng  had  not  done  his  utmost  to  relieve  the  castle 
of  St  Philip,  or  to  defeat  the  French  fleet ;  and  he  was  therefore  adjudged 
to  be  shot  to  death.  But  the  Court  also  agreed  to  recommend  the  admiral 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.  It  was  perhaps  difficult  for  the  Crown  to 
exercise  its  prerogative  of  mercy  amidst  the  popular  clamour  for  the 
execution  of  the  sentence.  Pitt  and  lord  Temple,  says  Waldegrave,  were 
desirous  to  save  Byng,  and  they  had  the  House  of  Commons  with  them  in 
their  desire  for  mercy.  But  every  effort  was  made  in  vain.  The  14th  of 
March  was  at  last  fixed  for  the  admiral's  execution,  and  he  was  shot  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Monarque,  in  which  he  had  been  confined,  displaying 
a  calmness  and  resolution  which  of  themselves  were  sufficient  to  exonerate 
him  from  the  charge  of  a  want  of  courage. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  1757,  Pitt,  Temple,  and  Legge,  were  suddenly 
dismissed  from  their  high  offices.  In  addition  to  George's  own  dislike  to 
these  ministers,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  Waldegrave  says,  pressed  the 
king  very  strongly  that  a  new  Administration  should  be  formed  before  he 
went  to  Hanover,  to  take  the  command  of  the  electoral  forces.  When  the 
dismissal  of  the  ministers  was  known,  without  any  official  delinquency  or 
public  misfortune  being  made  a  charge  against  them,  the  voice  of  the 
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nation  was  expressed  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner.  Pitt  kept  very 
quiet  Twelve  weeks  were  spent  in  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a 
government.  Newcastle  was  sent  for.  The  duke,  dreading  Pitt's  popu- 
larity, wished  to  coalesce  with  him.  Pitt  would  not  accept  office,  without 
the  entire  direction  of  the  war.  George  then  tried  his  own  hand  at  making 
a  ministry,  bnt  failed.  There  was  no  resource.  The  king  empowered  lord 
Hardwicke  to  negotiate  with  Newcastle  and  Pitt  The  eloquent  Common 
again  became  Secretary  of  State  upon  his  own  terms.  The  influential  duke 
returned  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  without  any  real  power  in  the 
direction  of  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation.  On  the  29th  of  June  com- 
menced what  is  emphatically  termed  "  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration." 

Whilst  England  was  thus  distracted  by  political  rivalries,  events  of 
great  importance  were  taking  place  in  the  most  distant  settlement  of  the 
East  India  Company.     In  April,  1756,  Surajah  Dowlah,  a  boy  of  nineteen, 
succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar.    He 
coveted  the  wealth  which  he  imagined  was  accumulated  in  the  British 
factory  of  Calcutta  ;  and  he  marched  from  his  capital,  Moorshedabad,  to 
Fort  William  with  a  great  army.     The  governor,  and  the  English  captain 
in  command,  escaped  in  terror,  and  left  the  defence  of  the  factory  to  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  after  the  fort  had 
been  bombarded  for  two  days.     There  were  a  hundred  and  forty-five  men, 
and  one  woman,  of  this  devoted  company.     They  were  to  be  secured  for 
the  night  in  the  dungeon  of  the  fort.     Into  that  den,  eighteen  feet  by 
fourteen,  with  two  small  windows,  were  these  hundred  and  forty-six  adnlts 
forced  by  the  ferocious  guard  that  the  tyrant  had  set  over  them  ;  and  the 
door  was  closed.    When  an  order  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  came  from 
the  Subahdar  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
had  been  released  by  death.    The  English  lady  survived,  to  endure  the 
harder  fate  of  being  consigned  to  the  harem  of  the  Subahdar.    Mr.  Holwell, 
a  civil  officer  of  the  Company,  who  had  conducted  the  defence,  and  two  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  factory,  were  sent  to  Moorshedabad  as  prisoners ;  the 
others  were  set  at  liberty.    Fort  William  was  occupied  by  a  Mohammedan 
garrison  of  three  thousand  men  ;  and  the  victor  returned  to  his  capital. 
It  was  not  till  August  that  the  news  of  the  terrible  occurrences  at  Calcutta 
reached  Madras.     A  British  squadron,  under  admiral  Watson,  was  at 
anchor  in  the  roads.     Clive  was  sent  for  by  the  Presidency,  and  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  was  offered  to  him.     With  nine  hundred  Europeans 
the  armament  set  sail.    The  winds  were  contrary.    Two  months  elapsed 
before  they  entered  the  Hooghly.     Calcutta  was  taken  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  with  little  trouble.     At  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  Surajah 
Dowlah  marched  from  Moorshedabad,  and  encamped  near  Fort  William. 
Clive  went  forth  to  a  night  attack  upon  the  camp,  but  retired,  after  some 
loss,  having  been  embarrassed  by  a  thick  fog.     Yet  the  Subahdar,  terrified 
by  this  exhibition  of  prowess,  sought  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  English. 
Clive  consented  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  this  miscreant.     The  honest 
admiral  refused  to  sign  the  agreement.  The  Calcutta  merchants  had  pressed 
the  alliance  upon  Clive,  as  they  thought  it  would  enable  them  to  attack  th* 
ri**lFrench  sation  at  Chandernagore.     The  Subahdar  gave  a  doubtful 
-**«%r  on  this  subject,  which  Clive  interpreted  as  an  assent.     The  French 
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were  overpowered  and  surrendered  their  fort  Surajah  Dowlah  was  now 
indignant  against  his  recent  allies ;  and  sought  the  friendship  of  the 
French  officers.  The  English  resident  at  the  Court  of  Moorshedabad,  under 
dive's  instructions,  encouraged  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  Subahdar,  and 
to  raise  his  general,  Meer  Jaffier,  to  the  supreme  power ; — a  Hindoo  of 
great  wealth  and  influence,  Omichund,  engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  de- 
manding thirty  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  reward  for  his  service.  The  merchants 
at  Calcutta  were  by  no  means  willing  that  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  go  to  a  crafty  Hindoo.  Olive,  who,  called  by  the  natives  "the 
daring  in  war,"  was  also  the  most  unscrupulous  in  policy,  suggested  an 
expedient  to  secure  Omichund' 8  fidelity,  and  yet  not  to  comply  with  his 
demands.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  false  treaty.  Admiral  Watson 
refused  to  sign  the  treacherous  document  "  He  [Olive]  forged  admiral 
Watson's  name,"  says  lord  Macaulay.  From  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1778,  Clive  boldly  acknowledged  that  the  stratagem  of  the 
two  treaties  was  his  invention, — that  admiral  Watson  did  not  sign  it ;  but 
that  he  should  have  thought  himself  authorised  to  sign  for  him  in  conse- 
quence of  a  conversation  ;  that  the  person  who  did  sign  thought  he  had 
sufficient  authority  for  so  doing. 

The  English  resident  left  Moorshedabad.    Clive  wrote  a  letter  of  defiance 
to  Surajah  Dowlah,   and  marched  towards  his  capital     The  Subahdar 
reached  the  village  of  Plassey  with  his  sixty  thousand  men,  and  all  the 
panoply  of  oriental  warfare.     His  artillery  alone  appeared  sufficient  to 
sweep  away  those  who  brought  only  eight  field-pieces  and  two  howitzers  to 
meet  his  fifty  heavy  guns.     Meer  Jaffier  had  not  performed  his  promise  to 
join  the  English  with  a  division  of  the  Subahdar's  army.     Clive  called  a 
Council  of  War.    Seven  officers  voted  for  instant  action,  twelve,  himself 
amongst  the  number,  voted  for  delay.    Nevertheless,  he  determined  to 
fight.     On  the  22nd  of  June,  his  little  army  marched  fifteen  miles,  passed 
the  Hooghly,  and  at  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  23rd  rested  under 
the  mangoo  trees  of  Plassey.    As  the  day  broke,  the  vast  legions  of  the 
Subahdar  began  to  surround  the  mangoe  grove  and  the  hunting-lodge 
where  Clive  had  watched  through  the  night     There  was  a  cannonade  for 
several  hours.    The  great  guns  of  Surajah  Dowlah  did  little  execution. 
The  small  field  pieces  of  Clive  were  well  served.     One  of  the  chief  Moham- 
medan leaders  having  fallen,  disorder  ensued,  and  the  Sabahdar  was  ad- 
vised to  retreat.     When  the  British  forces  began  to  pursue,  the  victory 
became  complete.      Meer  Jaffier  joined  the  conquerors  the  next  day. 
Surajah.  Dowlah  fled  to  seek  the  protection  of  a  French  detachment  at 
Patna.     He  was  taken  and  brought  back  to  Moorshedabad,  where  he  was 
murdered  in  his  prison,  by  the  orders  of  Meer  Jaffier's  son,  a  boy  as  blood- 
thirsty as  himself.    At  the  installation  of  Meer  Jaffier,  as  Subahbar  of 
Bengal,  Clive  conducted  him  to  tbe  seat  of  honour.    Under  the  treaty  made 
before  the  battle  of  Plassey,  large  concessions  were  to  be  made  to  tho  Pre- 
sidency of  Calcutta;  and  money  amounting  to  two  millions  and  three 
quarters  sterling  was  now  granted  as  a  payment  to  tho  fleet,  the  troops,  and 
the  Conunittec,  by  whose  agency  this  revolution  was  effected.     Clive  was 
content  with  something  under  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.     When 
Omichund  was  denied  his  expected  gratuity,  and  was  told  of  the  disgraceful 
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fraud  that  had  been  practised  upon  him,  he  fainted,  and  was  curried  home, 
to  exhibit  during  the  small  remainder  of  his  days,  an  impaired  intellect, 
and  to  die  a  broken-hearted  idiot.  Exactly  a  year  after  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  a  Commission  attired  at  Bengal  from  London,  remodelling  the 
Presidency,  and  not  including  Clive  in  the  nomination  of  officers.  The 
news  of  the  great  victory  had  not  reached  the  India  House  when  this  Com- 
mission started.  The  members  of  the  Presidency  at  Bengal  had  the  good 
sense  to  request  Clive  to  take  the  government  upon  himself.  By  his 
exertions,  and  through  his  example,  the  French  were  gradually  driven  from 
every  stronghold. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  had  commenced  hia  second  campaign  at  the  end  of 

April.    Four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  were  gathered  together  to 

crush  the  prince  of  a  small  German  State,  who  had  only  a  hundred  and 

fifty  thousand  men  in  the  field  to  encounter  this  overwhelming  force.     At 

the  opening  of  this  campaign  the  Austrian  marshal,  Browne,  was  encamped 

before  Prague,  in  a  position  almost  impregnable.     Frederick  marched  from 

Saxony  into  Bohemia  by  four  different  mountain  passes,  and,  on  the  6th  of 

May,  he  fought  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  on  record.     The  conflict 

lasted  eleven  hours  ;  the  Prussians  losing  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  Out 

Austrians  twenty-four  thousand.     The  king  displayed  that  personal  iutre- 

pidity  which  never  failed  him  after  his  Gist  battle  of  Molwiti.     His 

victory  was  complete.     Prague  was  then  bombarded,  and  for  three  weeks 

did  its  unfortunate  inhabitants  endure  the  horrors  of  war,  with  more  than 

its  usual  calamities.   The  city  resolutely  held  out    A  great  division  of  the 

Austrian  army  under  marshal  Tlaun  was  advancing  for  its  relief.     On  the 

17th  of  June,  Frederick  fought  the  bottle  of  Eolin,  with  an  inadequate 

force;  and  he  wasdefeatcd  with  the  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  men.  The  siege 

of  Prague  was  raised  ;  and  the  Prussians  hastily  marched  out  of  Bohemia. 

Under  this  great  reverse  of  their  ono  ally,   the  Tfagljuh  government 

turned  its  attention  to  naval  enterprises.     An  expedition  was  sent  out  in 

September,  under  the  command  of  sir  Edward  Hawks  and  air  John  Mor- 

daunt     Sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and  ten  regiments  of  foot  were  destined 

for  an  attack  ,011  the  great  arsenal  of  Roohofort.     The  furtified  island  of 

Alx  was  attacked  by  captain  Hone,  who  anchored  his  ship  within  fifty 

yards  of  the  fort,  and  after  an  hour  silenced  the  French  batteries.     General 

Conway  took  possession  of  the  citadel.     After  a  week  spent  in  councils  of 

war,  Mordaunt  and  Hawko  being  at  issue,  it  was  sgreod  that  the  expedition 

should  return  home.     Mordaunt  was  acquitted  by  a  Court- Martial.     Other 
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lord  Loudoun,  having  the  command  of  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
furnished  by  large  reinforcements  from  home,  had  shrunk  from  attacking 
Louisbourg ;  and  that  admiral  Holbourne,  the  naval  commander,  hesitated 
about  imperilling  his  squadron  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  in  an  attack 
upon  the  French  squadron  of  nineteen  ships  of  the  line. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  surrounded  by  dangers  on  every  side,  still  main- 
tained his  unshaken  constancy.  The  Russians  were  desolating  his  eastern 
provinces.  Silesia  was  filled  with  Austrians.  He  was  under  the  ban  of 
the  Empire,  every  German  State  being  forbidden  to  give  him  aid.  The 
prince  de  Soubise,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  French,  and  twenty 
thousand  troops  of  the  Empire,  was  encamped  near  Mucheln.  Frederick, 
with  twenty  thousand  of  his  Prussians,  marched  to  encounter  this  unequal 
force.  Soubise  was  suddenly  attacked,  when  he  thought  that  the  king 
was  retreating.  Never  was  victory  more  complete  than  in  this  short  battle 
of  Bosbach.  The  French  and  the  imperial  troops  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
swiftness  of  their  flight.  They  left  seven  thousand  prisoners,  guns,  colours, 
baggage.  By  forced  marches,  Frederick  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Breslau.  Here  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
Austrians,  exceeding  sixty  thousand  men.  They  met  at  the  village  of 
Leuthen,  near  the  woods  of  Lissa,  on  the  5th  of  December.  The  Austrians 
fought  bravely ;  but  the  genius  of  the  Prussian  leader  gave  him  a  mighty 
victory. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Bosbach  led  the  king  of  England  to  refuse 
to  ratify  the  Convention  of  Closter-Seven.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brans* 
wick,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Prussian  army,  was  recommended  by 
Frederick  to  assume  the  command  of  the  Hanoverian  troops,  who  were 
thus  forced  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  of  1758.  The  Session  of  the 
TttigHah  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  December.  A  subsidy  of 
£670,000  was  voted  to  the  king  of  Prussia  with  only  one  dissentient  voice, 
with  a  present  payment  of  £100,000  for  the  army  in  the  Electorate.  The 
votes  for  supplies  amounted  to  ten  millions.  On  the  1st  of  June,  an  arma- 
ment sailed  for  St.  Maloes.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  lord  Anson ;  the 
troops  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  At  St.  Maloes  a  landing  was  effected 
without  opposition.  A  number  of  small  vessels  were  burnt,  and  then  the 
soldiers  re-embarked.  On  the  8th  of  August,  Cherbourg  was  taken 
without  opposition;  its  forts  and  basin  were  destroyed,  with  its  hundred 
and  seventy  iron  guns.  From  Cherbourg,  the  same  expedition  proceeded 
to  make  another  attempt  upon  St.  Maloes.  The  place  was  found  too 
strong  for  assault ;  and  the  English  troops,  who  were  in  a  wretched  state 
of  discipline,  disgraced  themselves  by  excesses  as  they  wandered  about  in 
the  district.  A  large  French  force  came  down  upon  them  ;  and  the  rear- 
guard of  fifteen  hundred  men  was  cut  off,  and  a  thousand  were  killed  or 
made  prisoners.  As  a  set-off  against  these  misfortunes,  the  French  were 
dispossessed  of  their  settlements  on  the  African  coast.  An  expedition  was 
sent  against  Fort  Louis,  on  the  Senegal  river,  which  was  taken  without 
slaughter.  Goree  surrendered  to  a  stronger  armament,  but  not  without 
many  broadsides  from  our  ships.  There  were  greater  conquests  in  America. 
Early  in  the  Session,  Pitt  had  hurled  his  thunderbolts  against  lord  Loudoun* 
He  now  recalled  him,  and  chose  in  his  place  men  who  would  not  shrink 
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from  difficulties.  General  Amherst  was  dispatched  to  take  the  command 
of  tho  troops,  with  colonel  Wolfe  at  his  second  in  seniority,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  Admiral  Boscawcn  commanded  the  fleet  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ships,  bearing  twelve  thousand  troops,  which  appeared  off  Louii- 
hourg  on  the  2nd  of  June.  Tho  defences  were  very  strung  ;  and  it  wis 
almost  the  end  of  July  before  Louisbourg  capitulated,  with  nearly  six 
thousand  prisoners  of  war.  The  French  fleet  in  the  harbour  was  utterly 
destroyed.  Fitt  proposed  to  general  Abercrombis  to  reduce  the  French 
forts  on  the  borders  of  lake  George,  end  Lake  Champlain.  An  attack 
upon  Ticondcragj,  a  strong  fort,  was  repulsed  by  the  marquis  de  Montcalm, 
an  experienced  French  general,  with  a  loss  to  the  British  regiments  and 
the  American  militia  of  two  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
American  campaign  was  concluded  by  the  surrender  to  the  British  of 
Fort  Duqnesne,  the  original  cause  of  the  war.  Its  name  was  changed  to 
Pittsburg. 

In  this  year,  whilst  prince  Ferdinand  kept  the  French  in  check,  Frederick, 
on  the  26th  of  August,  fought  the  great  battle  of  Zorndorf,  near  Frankfort- 
on-tha-Oder,  in  which  he  defeated  the  Bussians  with  a  fearful  slaughter. 
This  was  in  August.  In  October,  Frederick  was  surprised  by  the  Austrian! 
in  his  camp.  His  presence  of  mind  saved  his  troops  from  complete  des- 
truction ;  but  after  fighting  five  hours  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  tents, 
his  baggage  and  his  artillery.  In  the  following  April,  prince  Ferdinand, 
after  having  been  defeated  at  Bergen,  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  tho  duke 
de  Broglio,  and  the  mareschal  de  Contades,  who  commanded  a  force  very 
superior  to  the  Hanoverians  and  English.  Cased,  Monster,  and  Minden 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  On  the  1st  of  August  a  small  de- 
tachment of  Ferdinand's  army  appeared  before  Minden.  De  Broglie 
marched  ont  from  his  strong  position  to  snrround  them  ;  whan  the  whole 
allied  army  was  seen,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  De  Contedes  then 
joined  De  Broglie,  and  the  two,  with  their  cavalry,  made  repeated  attacks 
upon  the  solid  English  and  Hanoverian  infantry.  Again  and  again  they 
were  driven  back  ;  and  at  length  the  French  general  commanded  a  1 e treat. 
The  opportunity  for  the  entire  rout  of  the  enemy  was  lost  through  the 
misconduct  of  lord  Ooorge  SeckviBe,  who  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry. 
But  in  spite  of  Ssckville,  Minden  was  a  British  triumph.  Other  triumphs 
succeeded.  The  French  were  preparing  for  our  invasion.  Pitt  sent  admiral 
Bodney  to  destroy  their  gunboats  in  the  port  of  Havre,  which  service  was 
effectually  accomplished.  Brest  was  blockaded.  Admiral  Boscawen  on 
Lagos.  Quadaloupo 
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attempt  to  dislodge  them.  When  he  embarked  on  Lake  Champlain,  ha 
was  driven  back  by  storms ;  and  then  came  the  winter.  Wolfe  had  re- 
turned home  in  ill-health  in  1758.  He  was  then  in  his  thirty-third  year. 
Pitt  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Major-general,  and  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  to  Quebec  This  small  army  of  eight  thousand 
men,  having  accomplished  the  difficult  passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  landed 
on  the  isle  of  Orleans,  opposite  Quebec,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1759.  The 
marquis  de  Montcalm  commanded  the  French  troops  in  Canada.  Mont- 
calm, Wolfe  wrote,  "  has  a  numerous  body  of  armed  men,  and  the  strongest 
country,  perhaps,  in  the  world  to  rest  the  defence  of  the  town  and  colony 
upon."  Wolfe  attacked  the  entrenchments  on  the  81st  of  July,  without 
success.  The  English  generals  then  determined  that  a  corps  of  about  three 
thousand  six  hundred  men  should  be  conveyed  up  the  St  Lawrence,  several 
miles  above  Quebec,  where  they  disembarked.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  September,  the  little  band  were  crowded  into  boats, 
to  float  down  the  broad  river,  with  the  flowing  tide.  They  landed  at  a 
little  inlet  about  two  miles  above  Quebec,  and  with  the  aid  of  boughs  and 
stumps  of  trees  the  men  climbed  up  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  which 
form  a  continuation  of  the  steep  ridge  of  rocks  on  which  the  city  is  built. 
A  French  picquet  fired  and  fled.  The  boats  went  back  to  bring  another 
detachment.  When  the  day  broke  a  compact  army  stood  on  the 
high  ground  at  the  back  of  Quebec  Wolfe  had  disposed  his  little  force 
with  admirable  judgment.  The  left  wing  was  commanded  by  brigadier- 
general  Townshend,  whilst  Wolfe  was  with  the  right  wing,  where  the 
hottest  work  was  expected.  He  had  ordered  his  men  not  to  fire  till  tho 
enemy  came  within  forty  yards.  Montcalm  was  advancing  with  French 
and  Canadian  regimonts  intermingled,  whilst  his  Indian  allies  were 
detached  to  outflank  the  British  on  their  left  Montcalm's  troops  fired  as 
they  advanced,  and  Wolfe  received  a  shot  in  his  wrist  The  volley  of  the 
British  stopped  the  advance.  Wolfe  headed  his  grenadiers  to  the  charge, 
when  another  shot  struck  him  in  a  vital  part  Still  he  issued  his  orders 
and  pressed  on.  A  third  ball  hit  him  in  the  breast  He  fell,  and  was 
carried  to  the  rear.  The  second  in  command,  general  Monckton,  had  also 
fallen.  General  Townahend  completed  the  victory.  The  brave  Montcalm 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  being  carried  into  the  city  died  the  next  day. 
Quebec  capitulated  on  the  18th  of  September.  On  the  20th  of  November, 
Pitt  moved  that  a  public  monument  should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
general  Wolfe. 

Admiral  Hawke  having  been  driven  by  the  equinoctial  gales  from  his 
blockade  of  Brest,  Confians,  the  French  admiral,  came  out  with  twenty- 
one  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  Admiral  Duff  was  off  Quiberon 
Bay  with  his  squadron ;  and  Confians  hoped  to  attack  him  before  Hawke 
could  come  to  the  rescue.  But  Hawke  did  return ;  and  then  Confians 
hurried  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine— fancying  himself  secure  amidst  the 
rocks  and  shoala  on  that  shore.  Hawke's  pilot  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
a.  aea-fight  in  Buch  a  perilous  navigation.  "  Lay  me  alongside  the  Freuch 
admiral, "  was  Hawke's  reply.  The  fight  went  on  till  night  whilst  a 
tempest  w*s  raging.  When  the  morning  came,  two  British  ships  were 
found  to  be  stranded,  but  their  crews  were  saved.    Four  of  the  French 
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fleet  had  been  tank,  omongst  which  mi  the  Admiral's  ship.  Tiro  had 
Wrack.  The  teat  had  fled  np  the  Vilaine.  This  final  victory  put  an.  end 
to  all  apprehension*  of  a  descent  upon  England 

The  year  1780  was  not  a  year  or  excitement  to  the  English  people.  The 
defence  of  the  conquests  of  1759  required  no  great  exertions.  There  was 
little  domestie  agitation.  Parliament  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  consider 
the  supplies,  for  which  enormous  sums  were  voted.  The  reign  of  George 
II.  came  suddenly  to  an  end  on  the  2Sth  of  October,  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  old  man's  heart  having  burst. 


CHAPTER  XLT. 

The  policy  systematically  acted  upon  from  the  day  of  George  III. 'a 
accession  was,  as  set  forth  by  Doddington,   "  to  recover  monarchy  from 
the  inveterate  usurpation  of  oligarchy ;"  and,  further,  to  get  rid  of  the 
necessary  result  of  that  domination,  which  was  expressed  in  the  lamentation 
of  George  II.  to  his  Chancellor,  "  Hiniators  are  the  king  in  this  country." 
These  conceptions  could  not  be  realised  without  difficulty  and  danger.     la 
these  early  straggles  of  his  reign,  the  character  of  the  young  prince,  as  bis 
governor,  lord  Waldegrave,  described  him  in  his  twenty-Brut  year,  come* 
out  with  tolerable  clearness  : — an  intellect  not  deficient,  but  not  highly 
cultivated — honesty  without  frankness—  resolution,   approaching  to  ob- 
stinacy— indolence,  soon  overcome  by  a  strong  will — violent  prejudices, 
liable  to  mistake  wrong  for  right — sullen  anger  —  enduring  animosity. 
Lord  "Waldegmve,  in  assigning  thiq  character  to  the  prince,  adds,  "  Though 
I  have  mentioned  his  good  and  bad  qualities,  without  flattery,  and  without 
aggravation,  allowances  should  still  he  made,  on  account  of  his  youth,  and 
his  bad  education."    Walpole  says,   ''His  majesty  had  learned  nothing 
but  what  a  man  who  knew  nothing  could  teach  him."    The  "man  who 
knew  nothing"  was  lord  Bute,   whose  influence  had  succeeded  to  the 
authority  of  the  princess -dowager  and  the  nursery,  and  by  whom,  for  some 
time  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  young  king  suffered  himself  to  be 
led.     The  earl  of  Bute,  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  was  not  only  named  as  a 
member  of  tha  Privy  Council,  but  also  of  the  Cabinet.    The  carl  of  Bute 
i  Privy  Council.     Mr.  Pitt  was 
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their  hatred  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  flocked  to  St.  James's.  This 
happy  calm  was  not  to  last  long.  Bate  and  Doddington  were  soon  intriguing 
against  the  king's  ministers.  Amongst  the  weapons  which  this  pair  devised 
to  damage  Pitt  in  popular  estimation,  they  " agreed upon  getting  runners," 
hawkers  of  pamphlete  and  bills.  Doddington  says  also,  "  We  wished 
to  have  some  coffee-house  spies,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  contrive 
it"  The  king's  name  was  used  as  an  authoritative  recommendation. 
Within  a  week  after  the  accession,  Walpole  wrote,  "  The  favourite  took 
it  np  in  high  style."  Three  months  later,  the  favourite  could  even  venture 
to  proclaim  the  policy  of  the  new  reign,  in  an  insolent  message  to  Pitt 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  the  king  went  to  Parliament  to  recommend  further 
provision  for  securing  the  judges  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  offices,  during 
their  good  behaviour,  notwithstanding  any  demise  of  the  Crown.  This 
measure  was  merely  supplementary  to  an  Act  of  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
On  the  21st  of  March,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation. 
Previous  to  the  close  of  the  Session,  the  Speaker  Onslow,  who  had  filled 
tho  chair  for  thirty-three  years,  announced  his  intention  of  retiring.  He 
received  a  pension  of  £3000.  There  were  changes  in  the  ministry.  Legge- 
ceased  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Holderness  was  removed 
from  his  office  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The  earl  of  Bute  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  That  change  was  made  without  the  knowledge  of 
Pitt,  the  other  Secretary,  who  still  directed  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  of  the  war.  In  the  General  Election  for  the  new  parliament,  venality 
was  carried  further  than  ever.  Bribery  took  the  approved  form  of  selling 
a  pair  of  jack-boots  for  thirty  guineas,  and  a  pair  of  wash-leather  breeches 
for  fifty  pounds. 

The  intended  marriage  of  the  long  to  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz  was  announced  in  an  Extraordinary  Gazette  of  the  8th 
of  July.  The  mother  of  the  king,  and  lord  Bute,  are  held  to  have  turned 
him  aside  from  the  beautiful  object  of  his  love,  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  to 
accept  this  bride  chosen  from  a  petty  German  court  On  the  8th  of 
September,  the  princess  arrived  at  St  James's,  and  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated that  afternoon.  Of  the  queen,  as  she  appeared  on  her  bridal  night, 
Walpole  says,  "she  looks  very  sensible,  cheerful,  and  is  remarkably 
genteel."  Her  good  sense  and  cheerfulness  appear  to  have  been  the 
characteristics  of  queen  Charlotte  through  her  long  and  anxious  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  1761,  the  duke  de  Choisenl,  who  conducted  the 
foreign  affairs  of  France,  had  proposed  a  general  negotiation  for  peace, 
and  plenipotentiaries  had  been  named  by  England  and  Prussia  to  treat  at 
a  congress  at  Augsburg.  But  the  duke  also  suggested  a  previous  negotia- 
tion between  France  and  England.  M  de  Bussy  arrived  in  London  as  tho 
French  minister ;  and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  was  sent  to  Paris  as  the  English 
negotiator.  The  basis  of  pacification  proposed  was  the  uti  possidetis— tho 
continued  possession  of  whatever  territory  each  of  the  contracting  powers 
might  hold  upon  a  day  named  ;  or  an  equivalent  to  such  possession.  Tho 
instructions  which  Mr.  Stanley  received  were,  that  he  should  contend  that 
the  uti  possidetis  should  date  from  the  day  when  the  treaty  was  signed. 
Pitt  was  looking  to  farther  conquests,  which  would  give  England  a  claim 
for  larger  equivalents,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  send  an  expedition  of 
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nine  thousand  men  to  attack  the  fortresses  of  Belle-Ile,  an  island  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  where  a  few  thousand 
fishermen  obtained  a  precarious  livelihood.  There  was  a  great  sacrifice  of 
life ;  and  it  was  two  months  before  the  garrison  of  Palais  capitulated. 
About  the  same  period  the  West  Indian  island  of  Dominica  had  been 
captured  ;  and  the  French  dominion  in  the  East  Indies  had  been  finally 
destroyed  by  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry.  These  successes  gave  some 
additional  force  to  Pitt's  demands.  He  required  that  Minorca  should  be 
restored  in  exchange  for  Belle- lie.  He  demanded  other  concessions,  which 
France  was  unwilling  to  yield.  He  insisted  that  in  making  a  separate 
peace  with  France,  England  should  not  be  restrained  from  lending  her 
aid  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  Frederick  was  truly  in  a  condition  to  require 
her  aid.  The  Austrians  were  in  possession  of  the  most  important  posts  in 
Silesia.  In  Pomerania  the  Russians  had  overpowered  his  commanders. 
All  his  resources  were  fast  failing,  except  his  own  indomitable  energy. 
The  British,  the  Hanoverians,  and  the  Prussians  had  been  fighting 
together  as  allies,  in  the  campaign  of  1761.  The  events  of  that  campaign 
left  the  war  without  any  decisive  results ;  but  the  skill  of  prince  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  valour  of  the  British  under  the  marquis  of  Granby  and 
general  Conway,  were  signally  displayed  through  a  series  of  difficult  opera- 
tions, and  especially  in  the  battle  of  Kirch- Denkern  on  the  15th  of  July. 

As  the  negotiations  advanced  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
demands  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul  were  enlarged  and  his  attitude  became 
more  firm.  M.  de  Bussy  delivered  the  ultimatum  of  his  court  on  the  6th 
of  August  On  the  15th,  the  duke  de  Choiseul  and  the  marquis  of  Gri* 
maldi,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  signed  the  treaty 
known  as  "The  Family  Compact ;"  by  which  the  two  branches  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  agreed  to  consider  the  enemy  of  either  as  the  enemy  of 
both ;  to  guarantee  each  other's  territories ;  to  give  each  other  mutual 
succours  by  sea  and  land.  Pitt  obtained  early  and  precise  information 
upon  the  subject  of  this  ominous  alliance.  He  broke  off  the  negotiations 
with  France,  and  submitted  his  advice  "to  a  trembling  council  for  an 
immediate  declaration  of  a  war  with  Spain/'  He  thus  declared  himself: 
"  This  was  the  time  for  humbling  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon  ;  if  this 
opportunity  were  let  slip,  it  might  never  be  recovered ;  and  if  he  could 
not  prevail  in  this  instance,  he  was  resolved  that  this  was  the  last  time 
he  should  sit  in  that  council."  Temple  was  the  only  minister  who  stood 
by  Pitt,  who  had  to  succumb,  or  to  quit  office.  On  the  6th  of  October, 
he  resigned  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  Temple  followed  him  in 
his  retirement  The  immediate  popularity  of  the  great  minister  was 
seriously  damaged  by  his  acceptance  of  a  pension  of  £3000  a-year,  and  of 
n  peerage  for  his  wife,-  who  was  created  Baroness  Chatham.  Pitt,  for  a 
little  while,  became  the  object  of  lampoons  and  caricatures,  ascribed  to 
persons  "  in  the  interest  or  pay  of  Bute."  But  the  multitude  did  not 
long  frown  upon  their  favourite.  On  the  9th  of  November,  he  went  to 
the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House,  amidst  "  an  universal 
huzza."  Lady  Chatham  recorded  that  her  husband  in  this  display  acted 
against  his  better  judgment 

When  the  new  Parliament  met,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  the  king's 
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speech  promised  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Lord  Egromont  had 
been  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  the  place  of  Pitt.  George  Granville 
became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  holding  the  office  of  Treasurer  ot 
the  Navy.  Pitt  continued  boldly  to  maintain  the  necessity  of  prosecuting 
the  German  war.  Granville,  who  had  supported  Pitt's  German  policy 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  now  openly  opposed  it.  Attack  upon  attack 
was  made  upon  the  ex-minister ;  but  he  preserved  a  wonderful  calmness. 
On  the  2nd  of  January,  1762,  the  king  declared  in  Council  his  resolution 
of  making  war  on  Spain.  "  The  ministers,  who  had  driven  out  Mr.  Pitt 
rather  than  embrace  this  necessary  measure,  were  reduced  to  adopt  it  at 
the  expense  of  vindicating  him  and  condemning  themselves."*  The 
ministers  adopted  the  war-policy  of  Pitt  with  regard  to  Spain,  but  they 
alienated  for  ever  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  meanly  evading  the  annual 
grant  of  the  subsidy  which  Pitt  had  engaged  to  obtain  from  Parliament 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

When  the  king  announced  the  war  with  Spain  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  19th  of  January,  hostilities  had  already  commenced.  Pitt 
had  arranged  an  expedition  against  the  French  island  of  Martinique 
before  he  quitted  office  ;  and  he  had  intended  that  the  same  expedition 
should  proceed  against  the  Havannah,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with 
Spain.  Admiral  Rodney  commanded  a  fleet,  carrying  twelve  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  general  Monckton.  They  disembarked  at  a 
creek  in  Martinique  on  the  7th  of  January ;  reduced  several  strong  posts  ; 
and  the  island  was  speedily  surrendered,  although  some  of  its  works  had 
been  deemed  impregnable.  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent  were  as 
quickly  taken.  All  men  gave  Pitt  the  credit  of  this  triumph.  On  the 
5th  of  March  an  expedition  sailed  from  Portsmouth ;  under  admiral  sir 
George  Pocock,  with  land  forces  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Albemarle. 
At  Martinique,  they  were  joined  by  a  portion  of  the  forces  that  had 
effected  the  conquest  of  that  island.  The  British  naval  force  consisted  ol 
nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  smaller  vessels  ;  the  transports  carried  ten 
thousand  troops.  The  Havannah,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified,  was 
finally  taken ;  but  with  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  life.  To  complete  the 
triumphant  operations  which  Pitt  had  devised,  the  Philippine  islands  were 
captured  by  an  expedition  sent  out  from  Madras. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  with 
an  elaborate  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  king  announced  that, 
through  the  late  glorious  exertions  of  national  strength,  his  enemies  had 
been  brought  to  consent  to  terms  of  peace.  The  preliminaries  of  this 
peace  had  been  signed  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  3rd  of  November.  In  his 
anxiety  for  an  immediate  pacification,  lord  Bute  would  have  given  up 
Havannah  and  Manilla,  without  any  equivalent  His  colleagues  differed 
from  him ;  and  Florida,  then  a  very  useless  possession,  was  at  length 
accepted,  and  the  great  Indian  colonies  of  Spain  were  restored.  The  other 
acquisitions  of  Great  Britain  were, — the  whole  of  the  French  provinces  in 
North  America ;  the  West  India  islands  of  Tobago,  Dominica,  St  Vincent, 
and  Grenada ;  Minorca  restored  in  exchange  for  Belle-Ile.    Spain  gave  up 

•  Walpole. 
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the  points  in  dispute  between  her  and  Great  Britain,  upon  which  she  had 
ventured  to  risk  a  war.  As  to  the  contest  still  continuing  in  Germany,  it 
was  agreed  that  France  and  England  should  withdraw  altogether  from 
interference.  The  definitive  treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1768.  On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
the  king  of  Prussia.  The  Seven  Years'  War  ended  by  replacing  the 
parties  to  this  great  quarrel  in  the  exact  position  in  regard  to  territory  in 
which  they  stood  before  its  commencement.  Pitt  had  proposed  to  set 
against  the  cost  of  the  war  "that  spirit  which  has  made  us  what  we 
are."  Looking  to  the  mere  question  of  figures,  we  may  assume  that  we 
are  paying  at  the  present  hour  very  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half 
annually  for  the  glories  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration.  That  some  of  that 
national  spirit  of  which  he  boasted,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  may  be, 
even  now,  a  compensation  for  the  two  shillings  a  head  that  every  one  of 
the  twenty-five  millions  of  the  existing  population  has  annually  to  pay 
towards  the  perpetual  burden  of  taxation  created  by  the  war  that  was 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Paris. 

The  influence  of  Pitt  upon  the  action  of  the  government  was  at  an  end, 
when  the  war  which  he  had  directed,  and  to  which  he  continued  to  lend 
his  spirit,  came  to  an  end.  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
in  June,  1762,  the  earl  of  Bute  had  become  ostensibly,  as  he  had  been  for 
some  time  in  reality,  the  prime  minister.  George  Grenville  then  became 
Secretary  of  State  ;  and  sir  Francis  Dashwood  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
But  whatever  were  the  minor  arrangements,  the  real  power  of  the  govern- 
ment was  centred  in  Bute ;  and  upon  him  fell  that  storm  of  popular 
indignation  which  Wilkes  and  Churchill  embodied  in  the  bitterest  of 
personal  attacks.  Much  of  the  odium  that  attached  to  this  minister  is  to 
be  ascribed  rather  to  the  belief  that  he  was  a  favourite,  than  to  his  actions 
as  a  statesman.  When  a  Bill  for  laying  a  tax  upon  cider  was  passed 
amidst  great  opposition,  the  popular  clamour  reached  its  height ;  and  at 
last  the  unhappy  minister  was  afraid  to  appear  in  the  streets  without  the 
escort  of  a  gang  of  bruisers.  Suddenly,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1763,  lord 
Bute  resigned  all  his  official  employments.  Grenville  then  became  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  lord  Egremont 
and  lord  Halifax  the  two  Secretaries  of  State.  Fox  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  lord  Holland.  He  had  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs, 
but  he  clung  to  the  great  sinecure  of  his  office  of  Paymaster ;  and  had  the 
gratification  of  still  receiving  those  vast  irregular  emoluments  which  Pitt 
despised. 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  king  closed  the  Session  of  Parliament  Four 
days  later  there  appeared  in  Wilkes's  Paper,  "The  North  Briton,"  the 
demagogue's  comment  upon  a  passage  in  the  king's  Speech,  which  was 
considered  by  some,  to  use  Walpole's  expression,  as  giving  "  a  flat  lie  to 
the  king  himsell"  On  the  30th  of  April  a  "General  Warrant''  was  issued 
against  the  author,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a  seditious  and  treasonable 
paper  entitled  "TheNorth  Briton,"  No.  45,  &c.  Bya  "General  Warrant," 
is  understood  an  authority  to  apprehend  any  person  supposed  to  be  impli- 
cated in  a  particular  charge.     Balfe,  the  printer,  and  Kearsley,  the  pub- 
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lisher,  were  taken  at  once.  Wilkes  was  arrested  the  same  morning,  and 
carried  before  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  and  was  by  them  committed  to 
the  Tower ;  his  papers  being  seized  and  examined.  At  first  he  was  closely 
confined,  and  was  debarred  all  intercourse  with  his  friends,  or  the  use  of 
pen  and  paper.  When  these  severe  restrictions  were  laid  aside,  he  was 
visited  by  earl  Temple  and  the  duke  of  Grafton.  On  the  8rd  of  May,  he 
was  brought  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
granted  by  sir  Charles  Pratt,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Serjeant  Glynn 
argued  the  case,  and  Wilkes  spoke  himself  with  that  boldness  approaching 
to  effrontery  which  was  one  of  his  characteristics.  The  court  postponed 
its  decision  till  the  6th,  when  the  Chief  Justice,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-judges,  determined  that  his  privilege  as  a  member 
of  parliament  protected  Wilkes  from  arrest  "  Let  Mr.  Wilkes  be  dis- 
charged from  his  imprisonment. "  The  next  day  earl  Temple  was  dismissed 
from  the  Lord-lieutenancy  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  his  name  was  struck 
off  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors.  Wilkes  was  deprived  of  his  commission 
as  a  colonel  of  the  Buckinghamshire  militia.  One  of  the  journeymen 
printers  who  had  been  arrested  under  the  General  Warranty  obtained  a 
verdict  against  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  three  hundred  pounds  damages, 
for  false  imprisonment,  Chief  Justice  Pratt  having  summed  up  decidedly  in 
his  favour.  Whilst  an  inevitable  parliamentary  battle  in  the  next  Session 
was  in  preparation,  the  town  was  amused  by  lampoons  and  caricatures  »n 
both  sides  of  the  Wilkite  question.  Pitiful  were  these  effusions  of  per- 
sonal spite.  More  pitiful  even  was  the  revenge  against  Wilkes  that  was 
being  concocted  in  the  highest  places.  On  the  15th  of  November,  the 
Parliament  was  opened.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  before  the  speech  from 
the  throne  was  taken  into  consideration,  lord  Sandwich,  one  of  the  most 
profligate  nobles  of  that  age,  who  had  become  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
death  of  lord  Egremont,  made  a  complaint  of  two  papers  printed  at 
Wilkes's  private  press.  The  compositor  employed  by  Wilkes  in  his  own 
house,  receiving  there  25s.  a-week,  and  bed  and  board,  was  examined ; 
and  he  produced  some  proof-sheets,  with  corrections  in  the  handwriting  of 
Wilkes,  to  establish  the  authorship.  The  House  then  resolved  to  address 
his  Majesty  to  desire  that  he  would  give  immediate  orders  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  author  or  authors  of  this  scandalous  and  impious  libeL  In 
the  Lower  House,  after  a  series  of  debates,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
"  North  Briton,"  No.  45,  was  a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and 
that  it  should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  A  riot  took  place 
-when  this  resolution  was  carried  into  effect  The  measures  contemplated 
against  Wilkes  were  delayed  by  his  having  been  dangerously  wounded  in 
a  duel.  His  position  appearing  very  perilous,  he  sought  safety  in  France 
before  his  wound  was  healed.  On  the  20th  of  January  he  was  expelled 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  a  General  Warrant  had  been  formally 
decided  in  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  against  Mr.  Wood,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  which  resulted  in  a  verdict  against  him  by  a  special 
jury,  with  damages  of  a  thousand  pounds.  The  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Justice  was  given  in  the  most  unequivocal  words.  ' '  There  is  no  authority 
in  our  law-books  that  mentions  this  kind  of  warrants ;  but  in  express 
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terms  condemns  this.  Upon  the  maturost  consideration  I  am  bold  to  say, 
this  warrant  is  illegal."  The  House  of  Commons,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
examined  witnesses,  and  debated  the  question  of  General  Warrants  for 
eleven  hours ;  and  the  next  day  for  seventeen  hours.  The  debate  was 
renewed  three  days  after,  and  then  the  ministerial  majority  was  only  four- 
teen. Their  honest  convictions  made  some  of  the  ordinary  supporters  of 
the  government  vote  with  the  minority  on  this  question  of  General 
Warrants.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  when  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary privilege  was  discussed,  general  Conway,  the  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, voted  in  the  minority.  The  king  immediately  urged  his  dismission, 
with  that  of  others ;  and  that  it  should  be  given  out  "  that  the  next 
would  have  the  same  fate  if  they  do  not  amend  their  conduct"  In  April, 
Conway  was  dismissed  from  his  regiment  and  from  his  office.  The  same 
mode  of  resentment  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  lord  Shelburne,  colonel 
BaTTe",  and  general  A'court,  as  well  as  towards  persons  holding  civil  offices. 
These  dismissals  excited  considerable  alarm  as  to  the  arbitrary  tendencies 
of  the  court.  The  question  of  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes  became 
merged  in  higher  questions.  The  demagogue  was  prosecuted  for  libels ; 
was  found  guilty ;  and  was  outlawed  on  the  1st  of  November  for  non- 
appearance to  receive  sentence.  But  he  was  now  considered  a  persecuted 
man.  The  ministry  had  the  sense  of  the  nation  against  them,  and  the 
king's  disposition  to  look  at  public  measures  as  personal  questions  gave 
him  a  share  in  the  ministerial  unpopularity. 

The  triumphant  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  given  a  firmness  and 
compactness  to  the  British  empire  in  North  America,  which  appeared  to 
promise  a  long  continuance  of  prosperity  to  the  mother-country  and  her 
colonies.  These  North  American  provinces  contained  a  population  some- 
what exceeding  two  millions.  The  State  regarded  these  colonists  as  a 
happy  family  of  good  children,  to  be  kept  in  order  by  that  paternal  autho- 
rity which  knew  best  what  was  for  their  advantage.  But  from  the  colo- 
nial Assemblies,  or  Parliaments,  of  the  thirteen  provinces  of  North  America 
complaints  often  arose  against  the  commercial  policy  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  especially  after  the  peace  of  1768,  when  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  our  Navigation  Laws  by  a  rigid  prohibition  of  the  contraband  trade 
of  the  American  with  the  Spanish  colonies  produced  the  most  serious 
dissatisfaction.  Greater  dissatisfaction  was  aroused  when,  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1764,  Mr.  Granville  moved  in  the  Commons  a  series  of  Reso- 
lutions, for  imposing  small  duties  on  certain  articles  of  American  com- 
merce ;  to  *'  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  majcsty*s  exchequer,  and 
there  reserved,  to  be  from  time  to  time  disposed  of  by  Parliament,  towards 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing 
the  British  colonics  and  plantations  in  America."  The  14th  of  these 
Resolutions  was,  "That  towards  further  defraying  the  said  expenses,  it 
may  be  proper  to  charge  certain  Stamp  Duties  in  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations."  The  Act  was  postponed  in  the  Session  of  1764  to  obtain 
"  further  information  on  that  subject. "  On  the  10th  of  January,  1765, 
the  Parliament  met.  The  question  of  General  Warrants  was  again 
debated  in  full  Houses,  and  again  the  Ministry  had  a  small  majority.  The 
question  of  taxing  America  by  Stamp  Duties  produced  only  a  feeble  debate 
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and  only  one  division.  On  the  6th  of  February,  Grenville  introduced 
fifty-five  Resolutions,  which  wero  to  be  ingrafted  into  the  Stamp  Act.  The 
Bill  was  passed  without  a  debate  or  division  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
it  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  tho  22nd  of  March.     Walpole  says,  "  This 

famous  Bill,  little  understood  here  at  the  time,  was  less  attended  to 

The  colonies,  in  truth,  were  highly  alarmed,  and  had  sent  over  representa- 
tions so  strong  against  being  taxed  hero,  that  it  was  not  thought  decent  or 
safe  to  present  their  memorial  to  Parliament."  Benjamin  Franklin,  as 
agent  for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  had  come  to  London  to  oppose  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  When  it  was  passed,  he  recommended  prudential 
submission  to  an  evil  which  he  thought  inevitable.  But  this  was  not  the 
prevailing  feeling  of  the  colonists.  The  Act  was  to  come  into  operation 
on  the  1st  of  November.  In  the  State  Assemblies,  a  determination  not 
to  submit  without  remonstrance  was  quickly  manifested.  Virginia,  the 
most  attached  to  the  monarchy  of  all  the  provinces— the  most  opposed  to 
democratic  principles — was  the  first  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  Statute  by 
which  the  colonists  were  taxed  without  their  own  consent.  The  Resolutions 
of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  went  forth  as  an  example  to  the  other  provinces, 
many  of  which  passed  similar  Resolutions.  The  House  of  Burgesses  in 
Virginia  was  dissolved  by  the  governor  of  the  province ;  but  the  torch 
which  had  been  lighted  was  carried  from  state  to  state ;  and  delegates  were 
appointed  by  several  of  the  Assemblies  for  a  General  Congress  to  meet  at 
New  York. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Bill  for  the  taxation  of  the  American  Colonics, 
the  king  "  had  a  serious  illness — its  peculiar  character  was  then  unknown, 
but  we  have  the  best  authority  for  believing  that  it  was  of  the  nature 
of  those  which  thrice  after  afflicted  his  majesty,  and  finally  incapacitated 
him  for  the  duties  of  office."  *  A  Bill  was  passed  to  enable  the  king  to 
appoint,  from  time  to  time,  either  the  queen,  or  any  other  person  of  his 
royal  family,  usually  residing  in  Great  Britain,  as  guardian  of  the  person 
of  his  successor,  and  as  regent  of  these  kingdoms.  A  difference  arising 
between  the  king  and  his  ministers,  on  the  subject  of  introducing  into  the 
Regency  Bill  the  name  of  the  princess-dowager  of  Wales,  George  sent  for 
his  uncle  the  duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  commissioned  him  to  negotiate 
with  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  return  to  power.  An  attempt  to  call  back  the  great 
minister  to  the  direction  of  affairs  had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Wilkite  agitation  in  1763,  but  had  then  failed  through  Pitt's  firm  bearing, 
which  satisfied  the  king  that  to  put  his  government  into  the  hands  of 
a  responsible  minister  who  proposed  to  act  as  the  representative  of  a 
great  party  would  interfere  with  his  own  prevailing  desire  to  have  a 
ministry  moulded  to  his  own  views.  Pitt  now  laid  before  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  his  plan  of  politics— that  General  Warrants  should  be  repu- 
diated ;  that  dismissed  officers  should  be  restored  ;  that  Protestant  alliances 
should  be  formed,  to  balance  the  Family  Compact  of  the  Bourbons.  Earl 
Temple  was  sent  for,  but  he  had  other  plans,  and  persuaded  his  brother-in- 
law  to  give  up  the  negotiation.  George  was  obliged  to  call  back  his 
ministers  Grenville  and  Bedford.    They  dictated  terms  to  his  majesty, 

•  Mr,  CrokCT,  in  <<  Quarterly  Review." 

QQ 
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and  Bedford  treated  him  with  the  utmost  disrespect  Pitt  was  again 
applied  to ;  and  he  again  declined  to  take  office  without  lord  Temple,  who 
persevered  in  his  resolution.  The  Whig  families  were  again  resorted  to. 
The  duke  of  Newcastle  again  obtained  a  post  of  honour  in  receiving  the 
Privy  Seal ;  the  duke  of  Grafton  became  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
with  general  Conway  as  the  other  Secretary ;  and  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham was  named  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  This  ministry  had  the  lasting 
credit  of  bringing  Edmund  Burke  into  public  life,  though  in  a  subordinate 
situation. 

The  Rockingham  Administration  came  into  office  on  the  10th  of  July. 
Parliament  had  been  prorogued  previous  to  their  appointment ;  and  a 
few  months  passed  on  without  any  disturbing  events.  But  in  the  autumn 
of  1765  came  intelligence  of  riots  at  Boston,  and  in  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island.  These  riots  went  on  for  a  fortnight,  with  much  wanton  destruc- 
tion, of  property.  But  more  important  than  the  outrages  of  mobs  were 
the  solemn  proceedings  of  a  Congress  at  New  York,  comprising  delegates 
from  nine  Assemblies.  They  continued  their  sittings  for  three  weeks ; 
and  then  passed  fourteen  Resolutions,  in  which  they  maintained  the  right 
of  every  British  subject  to  be  taxed  only  by  his  own  consent,  or  that  of 
his  legal  representatives ;  and  that  their  only  legal  representatives  were 
those  annually  chosen  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Assembly  of  each 
province.  In  consequence  of  the  disturbances  in  America  the  commerce 
with  that  country  was  under  such  difficulties  that  its  utter  ruin  was  appre- 
hended; and  several  millions  sterling,  due  to  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain,  were  withheld  by  the  colonists,  on  the  plea  that  the  taxes  and 
restrictions  laid  upon  them  had  rendered  them  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the  14th  of  January,  1766, 
after  the  Christmas  recess,  the  ministers  laid  all  the  papers  concerning 
these  disturbances  before  the  two  Houses.  A  debate  ensued  in  the  Com- 
mons, in  which  Burke  made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament;  and  Pitt, 
whose  voice  had  not  been  heard  for  a  year,  delivered  one  of  his  grand 
orations.  He  went  with  the  colonists  to  the  full  extent  of  denying  the 
right  of  the  British  Legislature  to  impose  taxes  without  representation. 
Grenville  replied  to  Pitt,  and  defended  his  Stamp  Act  on  the  plea  that 
"protection  and  obedience  are  reciprocal."  Pitt  was  permitted  again  to 
speak,  the  House  being  clamorous  to  hear  him.  The  great  orator  summed 
up  his  views  in  these  words  :  "  That  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealed  abso- 
lutely, totally,  and  immediately.  That  the  reason  for  the  repeal  be 
assigned,  because  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle.  At  the  same 
time  let  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies  be  asserted 
in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every  point 
of  legislation  whatsoever." 

The  petitions  against  the  American  Stamp  Act,  and  the  papers  laid 
before  Parliament,  occupied  in  the  Commons  the  attention  of  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  for  three  weeks.  Several  persons  were  also  examined, 
amongst  whom  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  answers  of  this  eminent 
man  attested  the  favourable  temper  of  America  towards  Great  Britain 
before  the  year  1763 ;  the  determined  resistance  of  the  colonists  to  the 
8tamp  Duty,  in  any  form ;  and  the  resolute  spirit  with  which  they  had 
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combined  to  render  themselves  independent  of  the  English  monopoly  in 
trade.  After  this  examination  of  papers  and  witnesses,  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  was  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  A 
Declaratory  Bill  was  passed,  embodying  the  principle  of  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  bind  the  Colonies  "  in  all  cases  whatsoever. "  In  the  Upper 
House  this  Bill  was  supported  by  the  lord  chancellor  Northington ;  but 
was  opposed  by  lord  Camden  [Chief  Justice  Pratt],  who  declared  that 

"  the  British  Parliament  have  no  right  to  tax  the  Americans 

Taxation  and  Representation  are  inseparably  united Taxation 

and  Representation  are  coeval  with,  and  essential  to,  this  constitution. " 
Lord  Camden  divided  the  House ;  but  only  four  Peers  voted  with  him 
against  the  Declaratory  BQL  Whilst  this  Bill  was  passing  into  law,  a 
strong  opposition  was  getting  up  against  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  which  was  about  to  be  proposed  by  the  Government  What 
Macaulay  calls  "  a  reptile  species  of  politicians,  never  before  and  never 
since  known  in  our  country,"  were  working  underground  to  prevent  this 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Their  operations  were  evinced  in  the  conduct 
of  the  king,  who  first  told  his  ministers  that  he  was  for  the  repeal,  and 
then  said  publicly  that  he  was  not  so.  His  majesty  explained  himself  to 
mean  "  that  he  always  was  for  the  repeal,  when  contrasted  with  enforcing 
the  whole  Act,  but  not  as  compared  with  modification."  This  misunder- 
standing of  his  real  meaning  had  placed  his  ministers  in  an  extremely 
awkward  position. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  Conway  moved  a  Resolution  that  leave  should  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  Resolution  was 
passed,  and  the  mover  of  it  was  greeted  by  the  public  outside  the  doors  with 
a  transport  of  enthusiasm.  Pitt  was  also  applauded  by  the  crowd,  whilst 
Grenville  was  hissed.  The  Bill  for  the  repeal  finally  passed  the  Commons 
by  a  large  majority ;  and  the  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  thirty. 

The  Rockingham  Administration  did  several  popular  things.  They 
gave  in  to  the  clamour  of  the  weavers,  by  passing  an  Act  for  restraining 
the  importation  of  foreign  silks.  They  repealed  the  cider  tax.  They 
passed  Resolutions  declaring  the  illegality  of  General  Warrants,  and  con- 
demning the  seizure  of  private  papers,  to  discover  the  authors  of  libels. 
Their  concessions  in  some  degree  indicated  their  weakness.  Several  of 
their  supporters  fell  off,  the  duke  of  Grafton  amongst  the  number.  A 
disagreement  ensued  in  the  Cabinet ;  the  king  was  told  that  the  ministry 
could  not  go  on  as  they  were;  and  his  majesty,  in  July,  resolved  to 
send  for  Mr.  Pitt.  The  duke  of  Grafton  became  head  of  the  Treasury ; 
general  Conway  and  lord  Shelburne,  Secretaries  of  State ;  lord  Camden, 
Lord  Chancellor ;  Charles  Towshend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord 
Temple  refused  to  take  office.  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
world,  on  taking  the  post  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  went  to  the  House  of  Peers 
as  earl  of  Chatham  ;  a  transformation  which  is  •  held  to  have  blasted 
the  people's  affection  for  their  former  idol.  The  objectors  seem  to  have 
forgotten  the  bodily  infirmities  which  necessarily  prevented  Pitt  taking  the 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  a  prime  minister  was  expected 
to  take.  The  new  Administration  entered  upon  its  duties  at  a  period  of 
domestic  trouble.    The  season  was  one  of  extreme  wetness.     The  harvest 

Q  Q  2 
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failed  ;  and  riots  attended  the  rising  price  of  corn.  By  an  Order  in  Council 
an  embargo  had  been  laid  on  exportation,  before  tho  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  first  appearance  of  Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  to 
defend  this  Order  on  the  ground  of  public  necessity.  Camden  and  others 
in  both  Houses  maintained  its  legality.  Fierce  debates  ensued,  and  it  was 
thought  essential  to  mark  that  such  an  exertion  of  the  prerogative  was  not 
constitutional,  by  passing  an  Act  of  Indemnity  to  exonerate  those  who 
had  advised,  and  acted  upon,  the  Order  in  Council.  A  parliamentary, 
inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  was  now  forced  on  by 
Chatham,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  several  of  his  colleagues.  He 
refused  to  impart  to  them  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  plans.  Several  of 
the  Rockingham  party  resolved  to  secede  from  him.  During  the  Christ- 
mas recess  Chatham  went  to  Bath,  where  he  became  seriously  ill  Par- 
liament assembled,  and  the  prime  minister  was  not  in  his  place.  His 
Cabinet  fell  into  disorder.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  commended 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  again  proposed  to  tax  the  Colonies.  Upon  the 
question  whether  the  Land  Tax  should  be  reduced  in  amount,  the  ministry 
were  in  a  minority.  Everything  was  in  confusion ;  a  violent  opposition,  a 
divided  ministry.  Business  continued  impossible  for  the  prime  minister, 
whose  " nerves  and  spirits  were  affected  in  a  dreadful  degree."  The  duke 
of  Grafton  was  now  the  real  minister ;  although  the  name  of  Chatham  in 
some  degree  upheld  the  government.  The  Session  closed  on  the  '2nd  of 
July.  The  ministry  struggled  on  with  considerable  difficulty  through 
another  session  in  1768.  There  had  been  many  changes  in  its  com- 
position. Charles  Townshend  had  died  of  fever,  and  lord  North  had 
succeeded  him  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Parliament,  now 
approaching  the  end  of  its  septennial  term,  was  dissolved  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1768. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 


At  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1768,  the 
ministry  comprised  loil  Camden,  Lord  Chancellor ;  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  lord  Shelburne,  Secretary  of  State ;  lord 
North,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Chatham  still  held  the  Privy 
Seal,  but  continued  unable  to  discharge  any  official  duties.  This  Parlia- 
ment, known  as  the  " Unreported  Parliament, "from  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  standing  order  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  commenced  in  a  tem- 
pest of  popular  violence,  such  as  had  been  unwitnessed  in  England  for 
many  years.  John  Wilkes,  an  outlaw,  suddenly  returned  from  France, 
and  was  returned  as  member  for  Middlesex,  having  failed  as  a  candidate 
for  the  city  of  London.  On  the  20th  of  April,  being  the  first  day  of  term, 
Wilkes,  according  to  a  promise  he  had  given,  surrendered  to  his  outlawry, 
yd  was  committed  to  custody.  A  violent  mob  rescued  their  favourite 
from  the  officers  of  the  court ;  but  he  had  the  prudence  to  get  away  from 
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them,  and  surrender  himself  at  the  King's  Bench  prison.  Riots  daily 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilkes's  place  of  confinement  On  the 
10th  of  May,  a  vast  mob  assailed  the  prison-gates  ;  and  the  military  being 
called  in,  five  or  six  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  many  were  wounded. 
The  magistrate  who  gave  the  order  to  fire  was  tried  and  acquitted.  There 
were  other  causes  of  tumult  than  the  political  agitations  connected  with 
Wilkes.  Seamen  from  vessels  in  the  Thames  were  parading  the  streets, 
demanding  increase  of  wages  ;  and  fighting  with  the  coalheavers,  who  took 
part  against  them.  The  coalheavers  had  their  own  especial  grievance, 
having  by  Act  of  Parliament  been  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
alderman  of  the  ward.  An  alehouse-keeper  of  the  name  of  Green  had 
given  offence  to  the  coalheavers,  who  wero  chiefly  Irish  ;  and  they  vowed 
his  destruction.  Green's  house  was  attacked,  and  gallantly  defended  by 
himself,  his  maid-servant,  and  a  sailor,  who  was  there  by  accident. 
Eighteen  of  the  besiegers  were  killed.  Green  at  last  made  his  escape, 
and  concealed  himself  in  a  saw-pit.  During  nine  hours,  whilst  this 
tumult  was  going  on,  no  police  or  military  interfered.  Green  was  tried 
for  murder,  and  was  acquitted.  Seven  of  the  coalheavers  were  executed  ; 
but  the  revenge  of  their  associates  did  not  cease,  for  they  murdered  Green's 
sister. 

The  only  real  business  in  the  first  short  Session  of  the  new  Parliament 
was  to  continue  the  Act  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn  and  flour. 
The  Houses  adjourned  after  sitting  only  ten  days.  The  Parliament  was 
afterwards  prorogued,  and  did  not  re-assemble  till  the  8th  of  November. 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  June,  had  delivered  judgment  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  that  the  outlawry  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  null  and  void,  through  a  defect 
in  the  pleadings ;  but  the  original  judgment  against  him  for  libels  was  suffi- 
cient, and  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment,  and  to  two  fines  of 
£500.  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  popularity,  and  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Commons  "  for  a  redress  of  his 
grievances."  Lord  Weymouth,  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  a  complaint  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  that  Wilkes  had  published  a  libel  against  himself.  The 
Commons,  after  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  took  this  matter  in  hand ;  sum- 
moned Wilkes  to  their  bar  in  custody ;  and  received  his  defiance  in  the 
assertion  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  paper  complained  of,  and  that  he 
gloried  in  it.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  a  motion  for  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighty-two ;  and  a  new  writ  was  moved 
for  Middlesex.  Wilkes  was  re-elected  unanimously.  The  election  was 
declared  null  and  void  by  a  majority  in  the  Commons  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-six.  Large  sums  were  subscribed  to  carry  on  this  dangerous  battle 
between  the  people  and  their  representatives.  Wilkes  was  a  third  time 
elected  ;  and  it  was  voted,  that  having  been  expelled  the  House  he  was 
incapacitated  for  election.  The  government  now  provided  a  candidate 
who  would  not  shrink  from  opposing  the  popular  favourite.  Colonel 
Luttrell  vacated  his  seat,  and  stood  for  the  metropolitan  county.  On  the 
13th  of  April,  without  any  tumult,  Wilkes  was  a  fourth  time  returned  by  a 
very  large  majority.  The  House  of  Commons  now  decided  by  a  majority 
of  fifty-four,  that  Luttrell  should  have  been  returned,  and  not  Wilkes,  and 
that  Luttrell  should  take  his  seat.    King,  Lords,  and  Commons  were 
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now  committed  to  what  was  deemed  a  warfare  against  the  people,  and  a 
violation  of  constitutional  rights.  Sober  statesmen  were  alarmed.  The 
House  went  on  debating,  with  more  or  less  energy,  on  every  occasion 
when  the  re-election  of  Wilkes  was  the  subject  of  controversy.  On  the 
8th  of  May,  there  was  a  debate  on  a  petition  against  the  return  of 
colonel  Luttrell,  when  the  question  that  he  was  duly  elected  was 
affirmed  by  a  majority  of  sixty-nine,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  protest  of 
many  members. 

Whilst  this  contest  was  going  on  in  Parliament,  the  attention  of  the 
town,  and  very  soon  of  the  whole  nation,  was  turned  to  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  "  Public  Advertiser,"  who,  under  the  signature  of  "Junius," 
commenced  a  series  of  attacks  upon  persons  of  high  station.  That  these 
envenomed  shafts  from  a  foe  in  ambush  produced  any  real  and  permanent 
benefit  to  the  country  can  scarcely  be  pretended,  even  by  those  who  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  monstrous  evil  of  that  system  of  personality  which  they 
carried  to  its  utmost  limit.  The  one  paramount  desire  of  Junius  was  to 
destroy  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Grafton.  He  was  not  a  politi- 
cian, in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word.  He  had  some  selfish  ambition  to 
gratify ;  he  had  some  private  grievances  to  revenge.  Who  he  was  is  a 
mystery  which  still  defies  absolute  solution.  Certainly  he  was  not  a  man 
who  had  won  or  was  winning  a  great  name.  Whoever  he  was,  he  had 
essentially  a  paltry  mind.  The  printer  of  the  Letters,  Mr.  Woodfall,  was 
prosecuted  for  an  Address  of  Junius  to  the  king ;  and  was  tried  before 
lord  Mansfield,  in  June,  1770.  The  jury  had  been  charged  to  consider, 
first,  the  printing  and  publishing  the  paper ;  secondly,  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  it  They  returned  a  verdict  of  "Guilty  of  printing  and 
publishing  only."  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  decided  that  a  new  trial 
should  be  granted,  but  the  original  newspaper  not  being  produced,  the 
proceedings  fell  to  the  ground.  Out  of  this  trial  grew  a  material  allevia- 
tion of  the  libel  Law. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  It  re-assembled  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1770.  During  the  summer,  lord  Chatham  had  come 
forth  from  his  long  retirement.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  he  now  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  Address,  pledging  the  peers  that  they  would  take 
into  their  most  serious  consideration  the  causes  of  the  discontents  which  so 
generally  prevailed,  and  particularly  the  late  proceedings  in  the  House  oi 
Commons  touching  the  incapacity  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  the  present  Parliament.  The  great  orator  said,  "The  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  invaded,  not  only  in  the  provinces,  but  here  at  home ! 
The  English  people  are  loud  in  their  complaints  ;  they  demand  redress  ; 
and,  depend  upon  it,  my  lords,  that,  one  way  or  another,  they  will  have 
redress."  Lord  Mansfield  spoke,  contending  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  an  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
This  produced  a  reply  from  lord  Chatham,  in  which  he  eloquently  assailed 
the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  appealed  from 
that  power  to  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  After  Chatham's 
speech,  the  lord  chancellor,  Camden,  rose  from  the  woolsack,  and  pro- 
claimed his  entire  coincidence  "in  the  opinion  expressed  by  my  noble 
friend — whose  presence  again  reanimates  us — respecting  this  unconstitu- 
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tional  vote  of  the  Home  of  Commons."  In  the  other  House  tne  marquis 
of  Granby  voted  for  the  amendment  which  had  been  proposed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  were  thus  in  open  hostility  with  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Granby  resigned,  although  he  had  been  earnestly  entreated  by  the  king 
and  lord  Grafton  to  retain  his  command  of  the  army  in  spite  of  his  vote. 
Camden's  high  office  was  offered  to  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  the  son  of  lord 
chancellor  Hardwicke,  and,  at  the  king's  urgent  desire,  accepted.  Camden 
was  dismissed.  Yorke,  borne  down  by  agitation  of  mind,  died,  as  was 
supposed  by  his  own  hand,  on  the  20th  of  January.  On  the  22nd  there 
came  on  another  great  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  State  of  the 
Nation,  in  which  Chatham  announced  his  cordial  union  with  the  party  of 
Rockingham.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Chatham  recommended  a 
specific  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  This  plan  was  to  counteract  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  boroughs,  and  to  infuse  new  health  into  the  constitu- 
tion, by  permitting  every  county  to  elect  one  member  more,  in  addition  to 
their  present  representation. 

The  continued  debate  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  was  deferred  till  the 
2nd  of  February.  On  the  28th  of  January,  the  duke  of  Grafton  resigned. 
The  king  had  previously  begged  lord  North  to  accept  the  office  of  First 
Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 

In  1768  a  third  Secretary  of  State  had  been  appointed  for  the  Colonies. 
This  was  a  position  which  demanded  a  rare  union  of  firmness  and  modera- 
tion. The  new  Secretary,  lord  Hillsborough,  was  a  member  of  a  Cabinet 
divided  in  judgment  on  the  great  question  of  American  taxation,  and  he 
had  to  deal  with  colonial  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  whose  indignation 
at  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  revived  by  Charles  Townshend's  fatal  measure 
for  granting  duties  in  America  on  glass,  red  and  white  lead,  painter's 
colours,  paper,  and  tea.  These  duties  were  not  to  be  collected  until  the 
20th  of  November,  1767.  That  day  passed  over  in  quiet  in  Boston ;  but 
the  inhabitants  had  previously  assembled,  and  had  entered  into  resolutions 
to  forbear  the  use  of  many  articles  of  British  produce  or  manufacture.  In 
February,  1768,  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  the  other  provinces,  inviting  them  to  unite  in  opposing  the  Act  for 
raising  a  revenue  in  the  colonies.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  Assembly  was 
dissolved  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  its  refusal,  by  a  very  large 
majority,  to  rescind  this  resolution.  The  governors  of  the  other  colonies 
were  ordered  to  pursue  a  similar  course,  if  the  assemblies  gave  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  "seditious  paper"  of  Massachusetts.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  great  ferment  in  Boston,  occasioned  by  the  seizure  of  a  sloop  laden 
with  wine  from  Madeira,  which  had  been  attempted  to  be  landed  without 
paying  duty.  When  troops  were  ordered  to  be  sent  from  Halifax  to 
Boston,  some  of  the  more  violent  inhabitants  proposed  to  arm ;  others 
requested  the  governor  to  call  together  another  Assembly.  He  refused  to 
do  so.  The  bold  step  was  then  taken  by  the  popular  leaders  of  summoning 
a  Convention  to  meet  at  Boston.  The  Convention  sat  only  six  days. 
Delegates  from  ninety-five  towns  protested  against  taxation  of  the  Colonies 
by  the  British  Parliament,  and  against  a  standing  army.  They  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  king.    They  recommended  to  all  the  preservation  of  good 
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order.  On  the  28th  of  September,  a  squadron  arrived  from  Halifax ;  con- 
veying a  large  body  of  troops  with  artillery.  Other  troops  continued  to 
arrive  ;  and  four  regiments  were  encamped  near  the  city,,  or  found  their 
lodging  in  any  public  building.  It  was  illegal  to  quarter  them  on  the 
inhabitants.  There  was  quiet ;  but  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  not  thus 
to  be  extinguished. 

The  king,  on  opening  Parliament  on  the  8th  of  November,  1768,  spoke  in 
severe  terms  of  the  proceedings  in  North  America.  Not  a  word  was  uttered 
of  the  cause  of  those  proceedings.  On  the  15th  of  December,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  duke  of  Bedford  moved  an  Address  to  the  king,  recommending 
that  the  chief  authors  and  instigators  of  the  late  disorders  in  Massachusetts 
should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment,  and  that  all  offences  in  the  diso- 
bedient colonies  should  be  inquired  into  by  a  special  commission  in  the 
mother  country.  This  most  arbitrary  proposal  was  carried  without  a  division. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  strenuously  resisted,  and  feebly  defended. 
On  the  19th  of  April,  1769,  Mr.  Pownall,  a  former  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, moved  that  the  Houso  should  go  into  Committee,  to  consider  the  Act 
passed  for  granting  certain  duties  on  the  American  colonies.  There  was 
a  short  debate,  but  the  motion  was  put  aside  by  moving  the  orders  of  the 
day.  On  the  9th  of  May,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  the  1st  of 
May  a  Cabinet  Council  had  been  held  to  deliberate  on  the  question  of 
America.  It  was  then  decided  that  teas  were  not  to  be  included  in  the 
other  trifling  objects  of  taxation,  to  be  repealed  on  the  opening  of  the 
next  Session.  Contrary  to  the  declared  opinions  of  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
lord  Camden,  lord  Granby,  and  general  Conway,  the  tea-duties  were  to 
be  retained  upon  the  principle  maintained  by  the  king,  that  "  there  must 
always  be  one  tax,  to  keep  up  the  right. *  The  Council  drew  up  a  minute, 
to  be  communicated  to  the  colonial  governors,  in  which  Grafton  says,  were 
"  words  as  kind  and  lenient  as  could  be  proposed  by  some  of  us."  Hillsbo- 
rough, who  evidently  acted  with  some  authority  from  a  higher  quarter,  not 
only  garbled  the  minute,  but  accompanied  it  with  a  circular  letter,  which 
Grafton  terms  "unfortunate  and  unwarrantable— calculated  to  do  all  mis- 
chief, when  our  real  minute  might  have  paved  the  way  to  some  good." 

Lord  Hillsborough  had  removed  sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  from  the  post  of 
governor  of  Virginia,  and  had  appointed  in  his  place  lord  Boutetort,  a 
faded  courtier,  who  opened  the  Session  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at 
Williamsburg,  with  royal  pomp.  The  Assembly  presented  a  dutiful 
address  to  the  governor,  followed  up  by  unanimous  Resolutions  asserting 
that  the  right  of  laying  taxes  on  Virginia  was  exclusively  vested  in  its 
own  Legislature  ;  and  pronouncing  that  the  mode  of  trial  recommended  in 
Parliament  upon  charges  of  hign  treason,  was  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 
The  governor,  without  waiting  for  an  official  communication,  dissolved  the 
Assembly.  On  the  next  day  the  members  assembled  at  the  Raleigh 
tavern ;  and  eighty-eight  of  them  pledged  themselves  not  to  import  or 
purchase  certain  articles  of  British  merchandise,  whilst  the  Bevenue  Act 
was  unrepealed,  and  signed  Resolutions  to  that  effect.  The  example  spread. 
™        n1vania  approved  the  Resolutions.     Delaware  adopted  them. 

♦he  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  at  last  legally  convened  in 
1ace  of  assembling  was  removed  to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  the 
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members  complaining  that  they  could  not  disouss  the  public  affairs  with 
freedom  whilst  surrounded  with  an  armed  force.  The  two  authorities 
continued  hostile,  and  the  Assembly  was  prorogued.  Sir  Francis  Bernard 
was  recalled  to  England;  and  a  lieutenant-governor,  Hutchinson,  an 
American,  remained  in  authority.  Then  commenced  a  series  of  outrages 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  non-importation  agreement,  which  was 
disgraceful  to  the  cause  which  would  have  had  far  better  argument  in 
moderation,  and  of  which  even  lord  Chatham  spoke  in  terms  of  strong 
reprehension. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  lord  North,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
moved  the  repeal  of  such  portions  of  the  Act  of  1767,  as  laid  duties  upon 
glass  and  other  articles,  omitting  any  mention  of  tea.  There  was  much 
discussion  upon  the  particular  point  inj  dispute  ;  but  the  proposition  of 
lord  North  was  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-two.  On  the  same 
day  that  the  British  Parliament  was  voting  against  the  repeal  of  the  tea- 
duties,  the  people  of  Boston  were  fighting  with  British  soldiers  in  their 
streets,  on  a  quarrel  which  arose  between  a  soldier  and  some  workmen  at  a 
rope-walk.  Three  persons  having  been  killed,  and  eight  wounded,  a  warrant 
was  issued  against  captain  Preston,  the  captain  of  the  day,  who  surrendered 
himself,  and  the  soldiers  were  committed  to  prison.  With  great  good 
sense,  governor  Hutchinson  and  the  colonel  in  command  removed  all  the 
troops  from  the  town.  When  Preston  was  tried  for  murder  a  few  months 
afterwards,  no  counsel  dared  undertake  his  defence ;  till  John  Adams,  a 
rising  advocate,  devoted  to  the  popular  cause,  but  more  devoted  to  his 
duty,  accepted  a  brief ;  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 
Two  of  the  soldiers  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

When  the  repeal  of  the  duties  was  known  in  America,  the  citizens  of 
New  York  determined  by  a  large  majority  to  resume  importations  from 
England ;  and  many  orders  were  despatched  in  July  for  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandise but  tea.     Other  provinces  were  indignant  with  the  New  Yorkists. 
Massachusetts  maintained  a  position  of  sullen  defiance. 

The  parliamentary  conflict  on  the  question  of  the  Middlesex  election 
continued  to  rage.  Mr.  Sheriff  Townsend  refused  to  pay  the  Land  Tax, 
whilst  the  lawful  representative  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  Mr. 
Wilkes,  was  kept  out  of  the  House  by  force  and  violence.  The  declaration 
of  Mr.  Townsend  was  an  indication  of  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  citizens 
of  London.  On  the  14th  of  March,  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  a  few 
aldermen,  and  a  great  number  of  the  common  council,  presented  an  address 
to  the  king  in  person,  praying  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  the 
removal  of  evil  ministers  ;  and  declaring  that  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  represent  the  people.  In  the  king's  answer  he  termed  the 
address  "  disrespectful  to  me,  injurious  to  my  Parliament,  and  irreconcile- 
able  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution."  A  debate  took  place  the  next 
day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  was  resolved  that  "to  deny  the 
legality  of  the  present  Parliament,  and  to  assert  that  the  proceedings  thereof 
are  not  valid,  is  highly  unwarrantable."  On  the  23rd  of  May,  the  lord- 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  presented  a  second  Remonstrance 
to  the  king  at  St.  James's.  They  demanded  "  a  full,  free,  and  unmutilated 
Parliament."    His  majesty  had  no  sooner  spoken  his  answer,  which  con- 
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veyed  no  change  of  opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  the  city,  than  Beckford, 
the  lord-mayor,  desired  to  say  a  few  words,  and  then  proceeded  to  deprecate 
the  king's  wrath  towards  his  loyal  citizens,  to  defend  their  conduct,  and  to 
denounce  whomever  had  prejudiced  his  majesty  against  them.  Beckfoid 
died  within  a  month  after  this  remarkable  impulse  of  an  honest  but  over- 
zealous  partisanship.  The  agitations  connected  with  the  Middlesex  election 
soon  subsided.  The  term  of  Wilkes's  imprisonment  had  expired  in  April  \ 
and,  in  his  position  of  alderman,  he  became  more  a  city  agitator  than  a 
demagogue  to  stir  a  nation. 

In  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament,  in  1771,  there  was  a  contest 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Corporation  of  London  which  was 
eventually  productive  of  the  highest  public  benefit.  A  member,  colonel 
Onslow,  complained  that  two  newspapers  had  printed  a  motion  he  had  made, 
and  a  speech  against  it;  and  moreover  had  called  him  "  little  Cocking 
George."  Orders  were  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  printers.  When 
Miller  of  the  "  London  Evening  Post,"  was  taken  by  the  officer  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  his  house  in  the  city,  the  lord  mayor,  supported  by 
Wilkes,  and  alderman  Oliver,  decided  that  the  arrest  of  a  citizen  without 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  city  magistrates,  was  a  violation  of  its  charters ; 
and  ordered  Miller  to  be  released,  and  the  officer  of  the  Commons  to  give 
bail  to  answer  a  charge  of  assault.  The  king  wrote  on  the  17th  of  March 
to  lord  North. — "  If  lord  mayor  and  Oliver  be  not  committed,  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  annihilated."  Wilkes  was  considered  too 
dangerous  to  meddle  with.  After  prolonged  debates,  during  which 
members  were  attacked  and  insulted  by  the  mob  on  their  way  to  the* 
House,  the  lord  mayor  and  alderman  Oliver  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  they  remained  prisoners  till  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
8th  of  May.  A  prorogation  suspends  the  power  under  which  the  privilege 
of  committal  is  exercised.  The  House  wisely  resolved  not  to  renew  the 
perilous  dispute  with  the  City  in  the  ensuing  session.  With  equal  wisdom 
the  printers  of  the  debates  were  no  more  threatened  or  arrested.  The 
triumph  of  the  printers  of  1771  led  the  way  to  the  complete  establishment 
of  that  wonderful  system  of  reporting,  which  has  rendered  the  newspaper 
press  of  this  country  the  clearest  mirror  of  the  aggregate  thought  of  a 
reflecting  people. 

In  1768  England  was  within  a  hairVbreadth  of  making  war  with  the 
government  of  Louis  XV.  in  the  matter  of  Corsica,  which  was  then 
ceded  to  France  by  Genoa.  The  duke  of  Grafton  did  not  go  to  war; 
but  he  sent  secret  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Paoli,  the  heroic 
Corsican  patriot,  who  resisted  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  French 
troops.  Corsica  was  subjugated  in  1769,  and  Paoli  became  an  exile  from 
his  country,  seeking  refuge  in  England.  Insurrections  continued  through 
1770  and  1771.  The  French  minister,  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who  had  an- 
nexed Corsica,  was  anxious  for  a  rupture  with  England,  but  Louis  XV. 
desired  to  avoid  it  At  this  time  Great  Britain  became  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  Spain.  The  French  had  colonised  East  Falkland,  a  barren 
island  in  the  South  Atlantic,  in  1764,  and  afterwards  ceded  it  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  British  settled  in  West  Falkland  in  1767.  The  Spaniards* 
**  »  ^od  of  profound  jpu*^  m  1770,  sent  a  force  of  fire  frigates,  with 
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sixteen  hundred  men,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  drove  the  British  from  their 
fort  at  Port  Egmont  Preparations  were  instantly  made  for  war,  which  at 
one  time  appeared  inevitable.  But  the  duke  de  Choiseul  was  dismissed 
from  power,  and  the  Spanish  court  conceded  the  demands  of  the  British 
government.  The  naked  rocks  and  bogs  of  the  Falkland  Islands  were  left 
to  their  wild  cattle. 

The  first  partition  of  Poland  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  was  made 
in  1772.  After  the  death  of  John  Sobieski,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  his  successors  Augustus  II.  and  Augustus  III.  were  little  more 
than  the  representatives  of  the  court  of  Russia.  The  influence  of  the 
Czarina,  Catherine,  procured  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski. 
From  1764  to  1772  two  factions  were  struggling  about  civil  and  religious 
privileges,  whilst  their  country  was  more  and  more  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  an  entire  loss  of  its  independence.  When  Russia  was  about  to  seize  the 
territories  which  she  coveted,  Prussia  demanded  a  share  ;  and  to  prevent 
the  opposition  of  the  other  great  neighbour,  Austria  was  propitiated  with 
another  share.  Thus  nearly  a  third  of  the  Polish  territory  was  divided 
amongst  these  powers.  To  Russia  was  assigned  great  part  of  Lithuania ; 
to  Austria,  Gallicia,  and  portions  of  Podolia  and  Cracow;  to  Prussia, 
Pomerania,  and  the  country  of  the  Vistula.  The  English  government  and 
nation  were  equally  indifferent  to  what  was  considered  by  impartial  ob- 
servers "as  the  first  very  great  breach  in  the  modern  political  system  of 
Europe."  Intimately  connected  with  the  affairs  of  unhappy  Poland  was 
the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  which  commenced  in  October,  1768, 
under  the  avowed  desire  of  the  Sultan,  Mustapha  III.,  to  save  Poland  from 
the  calamity  of  Russian  interference  in  her  domestic  troubles.  The  war 
was  for  some  time  chiefly  between  the  Polish  confederates  and  their  allies 
the  Turks,  against  the  Russian  troops  in  Poland.  But  it  soon  assumed  the 
more  decisive  character  of  a  war  for  an  extension  of  Russian  dominion. 
Eventually  the  whole  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Dnieper  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  to  whom  every  indirect  aid  was  given  by 
the  British  government.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1774,  and  Russia  then 
obtained  the  Great  and  the  Little  Eabarda,  the  fortresses  of  Azof,  Eilbarun, 
Kertsch,  and  Yenikale  ;  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper  ; 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  free  passage  through  the 
Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles ;  the  co-protectorship  over  Moldavia  and 
"Wallachia ;  and  the  protectorship  over  all  the  Greek  churches  within  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  Ehanat  of  the  Crimea  was  declared  independent, 
but  it  soon  became  a  prey  to  Russia. 

In  1773,  the  Society  of  Jesuits  was  abolished  by  Pope  Ganganelli, 
Clement  XIV.  This  was  a  final  measure  of  the  proscription  which  had 
been  carried  on  against  them,  for  some  years,  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe.  The  Bourbon  courts  had  real  or  supposed  injuries  of 
the  Jesuits  to  revenge.  Clement  XIII.  strenuously  defended  the  obnoxious 
order.  His  successor  had  been  raised  to  the  papal  throne  by  the  Bourbon 
influence.  But,  however  predisposed  against  the  Jesuits,  he  took  several 
years  for  inquiry  and  counsel,  before,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1773,  he  pro- 
nounced his  decision  "  that  the  Company  of  Jesus  can  no  longer  render 
those  services,  to  the  end  of  which  it  was  instituted.**    These  services  had 
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had  a  wider  range  than  the  end  to  which  the  society  was  instituted.  The 
Jesuits  had,  iu  spite  of  their  political  intrigues,  rendered  essential  aid  to 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  Their  success  as  educators  had  done  more  for 
the  freedom  of  the  human  mind  than  their  notions  of  papal  authority  for 
its  enslavement.  They  had  waged  unceasing  war  against  Protestantism, 
and  during  that  conflict  the  prevailing  thoughts  of  Europe  had  been  ad- 
vancing, and  had  left  them  behind.  "They  stood  in  the  way  of  the  age, 
and  the  age  swept  them  from  its  path."* 

The  year  1772  was  a  period  of  scarcity.  The  price  of  wheat  was  35  per 
cent,  above  the  average.  Harvests  were  deficient  throughout  Europe. 
The  Parliament  of  that  year  proved  itself  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  by 
passing  a  statute  to  repeal  the  laws  against  engrossing  corn,  which  were 
declared  to  be  "  detrimental  to  the  supply  of  the  labouring  and  manufac- 
turing poor  of  this  kingdom/1  it  having  "been  found  by  experience  that 
the  restraints  laid  by  several  statutes  upon  dealing  in  corn,  meal,  flour, 
cattle,  and  sundry  other  sorts  of  victuals,  by  preventing  a  free  trade  in  the 
said  commodities,  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  growth  and  to  enhance 
the  price  of  the  same." 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1772  brought  to  George  III.  an  accumu- 
lation of  family  anxieties.  On  the  29th  of  January,  a  courier  arrived  from 
Denmark  with  the  intelligence  that  the  queen  of  Denmark,  sister  of  the 
king  of  England,  had  been  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Kronberg. 
The  king  of  Denmark,  Christian  VII.,  who  was  low  in  intellect  as  he  was 
debased  in  morals,  left  his  consort  to  transact  state  affairs  in  council  with 
his  favourite  Struensee.  This  minister  was  rash  and  presumptuous,  and 
provoked  the  hostility  of  a  strong  party  of  the  court  A  formidable  conspi- 
racy was  organized  against  Struensee ;  and  the  queen,  Caroline  Matilda, 
was  destined  to  be  the  victim  with  him,  upon  an  accusation  against  her  of 
conjugal  infidelity.  At  midnight  the  king's  chamber  was  suddenly  entered ; 
and  he  was  required  to  sign  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  his  queen,  of  Struen- 
see, and  of  his  colleague  in  the  ministry,  Brandt.  Caroline  Matilda  waa 
dragged  from  her  chamber,  refused  access  to  her  husband,  and  with  her 
infant  carried  off  to  the  castle  of  Kronberg.  Struensee  and  Brandt  were 
beheaded,  after  a  pretended  trial  Proceedings  against  the  queen  were  sus- 
pended by  the  interposition  of  the  government  of  George  III.;  and,  after  a 
captivity  of  four  months,  she  was  received  on  board  a  British  man-of-war, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  take  her  child  with  her.  In  the  castle  of  Zell,  in 
Hanover,  she  passed  the  remaining  three  years  of  her  unhappy  life.  On 
her  death-bed  she  protested  her  innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge. 

When  this  distressing  news  arrived  in  England,  the  mother  of  George 
111.  was  dangerously  ilL  On  the  8th  of  February  the  king  wrote  this  short 
note  to  lord  North  :  "  My  mother  is  no  more.*'  At  this  time,  the  two 
surviving  brothers  of  the  king  William,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Henry, 
duke  of  Cumberland,  were  under  his  serious  displeasure.  In  1771,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  had  married  Mrs.  fiorton,  the  daughter  ef  an  Irian 
peer*  Suae*  Luttrell,  lord  Imhaaa,  and  the  "  sister  of  the 
I*ttreU»  the  tool  thrust  by  the  Court  into  Wilkes's  seat  fcr 
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The  pair  were  forbidden  the  Court.  Five  years  previously,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  had  married  tho  widow  of  the  earl  of  Waldegrave,  a  lady  who 
was  distinguished  for  her  exemplary  character.  This  marriage  was  kept 
secret.  The  Marriage  Act  of  1753  especially  excepted  members  of  the  royal 
family  from  its  operation.  On  the  20th  of  February  a  royal  message  was 
brought  down  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  desiring  them  to  take  into 
their  consideration  the  improvement  of  that  Act.  The  Royal  Marriage  Bill 
was  presented  next  day  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  made  provision  that  no 
Prince  or  Princess,  descended  from  George  II. — with  the  exception  of  the 
issue  of  Princesses  married  abroad — should  be  capable  of  contracting  matri- 
mony without  the  previous  consent  of  the  king,  his  heirs  or  successors. 
But  it  also  provided  that  if  any  such  descendant  of  George  II.,  being  above 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  should  persist  in  a  resolution  to  marry,  the  king's 
consent  being  refused,  he  or  she  might  give  notice  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  might  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  such  notice  contract 
marriage,  unless  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  before  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months,  should  expressly  declare  their  disapprobation  of  such  intended 
marriage.  After  continued  and  vehement  debate  in  both  Houses,  the  Bill 
became  law  ;  and  it  still  continues  in  force.  During  its  progress,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester's  marriage  was  avowed. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1773,  a  petition  was  presented  from  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  for  the  assistance  of  a  loan  of 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  In  the  previous  Siosion  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affaire  of  the  Company, 
which  had  fallen  into  great  disorder.  When  Olive's  strong  hand  was  with- 
drawn, differences  had  arisen  between  the  agents  of  the  Company,  and 
Meer  Cossein,  for  whose  elevation  they  had  removed  the  Subahdar  whom 
Clive  had  raised  to  power.  These  differences  at  last  came  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, and  in  1763  war  was  commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  Meer 
Cossein  and  restoring  Meer  Jaffier.  The  Subahdar  was  finally  over- 
thrown, but  not  before  he  had  taken  a  horrible  vengeance  upon  the 
English,  by  murdering  a  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  in  the  fortress  of 
Patna.  The  tyrant  fled  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  Their  joint  forces  were 
subsequently  defeated  by  the  English  under  major  Monro.  Shah  Alum, 
the  Great  Mogul,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  capital  of  Delhi  by  the 
Mahrattas,  now  sought  the  British  protection.  But  in  spite  of  victories, 
the  rule  of  the  stranger  was  one  of  oppression  for  the  Bengalees ;  and  the 
misrule  of  the  Company's  servants  in  India  was  unchecked  by  an  united 
central  authority  in  England.  The  Directors  were  quarrelling  amongst 
themselves,  and  divided  into  knots  contending  for  supremacy.  The  whole 
dominion  of  the  English  in  India  would  have  probably  gone  to  ruin,  if 
Clive  had  not  procured  an  ascendancy  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  once 
more  sailed  for  Calcutta  with  extensive  powers,  as  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  Bengal.  His  very  name  soon  operated  upon  the  native 
princes.  His  judicious  measures  set  some  bounds  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
Company's  servants.  For  himself,  he  now  cautiously  abstained  from  add- 
ing anything  to  his  large  fortune  by  accepting  such  gratuities  as  he  had 
received  in  the  early  portion  of  his  career.  He  returned  to  England  in  the 
beginning  of  1767,  having  laid  the  foundation  of  that  better  government 
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which  eventually  made  the  British  dominion  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse 
to  India.  The  successes  of  the  Company  in  Bengal  were  counterbalanced 
by  defeats  in  Madras.  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  deposed  the  rajah  of  Mysore 
in  1761,  and  was  extending  his  dominions  by  conquests  and  seizures, 
became  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  English.  Having  plundered  and 
wasted  the  Carnatic,  he  appeared  with  five  thousand  horsemen  before 
Madras,  in  1769  ;  and  there  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  terrified  Council, 
in  the  absence  of  their  troops.  The  moderate  terms  of  the  alliance  evinced 
the  sagacity  of  this  extraordinary  ruler. 

An  arrangement  was,  in  1769,  made  between  the  Administration  and 
the  East  India  Directors,  that  the  Company  were  to  hold  the  territorial 
revonues  of  India  for  five  years,  paying  £400,000  annually  into  the 
Exchequer.  But  in  1770  the  resources  of  India  materially  failed.  In 
1772,  the  Company  declared  a  deficiency  of  above  a  million ;  obtained, 
loans  from  the  Bank  of  England  to  a  large  amount ;  and  at  last  sent  to 
Parliament  for  aid.  In  1773,  an  Act  was  passed,  by  which  £1,400,000 
was  lent  to  the  Company  ;  the  payment  of  £400,000  per  annum  was  post- 
poned ;  and  the  dividend  of  the  proprietors  was  restricted  to  6  per  cent, 
until  the  loan  should  be  repaid.  A  Governor-General  was  appointed,  to 
reside  in  Bengal,  to  which  presidency  the  other  two  were  made  subordinate. 
The  new  Council  were  also  named.  The  appointments  of  Parliament 
were  to  continue  for  five  years,  and  then  the  nomination  was  to  revert  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Crown. 

The  transactions  of  the  government  with  the  East  India  Company  were 
completed  by  permission  being  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  Directors, 
who  had  in  their  warehouses  seventeen  million  pounds  of  tea,  for  which 
they  wanted  a  market,  to  export  teas  to  any  of  the  British  plantations  in 
America,  with  a  drawback  of  the  duty  payable  in  England.  The  colonial 
tax  of  threepence  in  the  pound  was  to  be  paid  in  the  American  porta 
This  Act  was  the  signal  for  popular  gatherings  in  Boston.  The  East 
Indian  Company  had  appointed  its  consignees  in  that  town.  These 
persons  were  required  to  resign  their  commission.  Not  obeying,  they 
were  then  required  not  to  sell  the  teas,  but  to  return  them  to  London  by 
the  vessels  which  might  bring  them.  They  refused  to  comply,  and  were 
denounced  as  enemies  to  their  country.  Philadelphia  had  previously 
compelled  the  agents  of  the  Company  to  resign  their  appointments. 
Town  meetings  were  held  at  Boston,  when  strong  resolutions  were  adopted. 
In  this  state  of  things,  on  Sunday,  the  28th  of  November,  there  sailed  into 
Boston  harbour  the  English  merchant  ship  Dartmouth,  with  the  first  con- 
signment of  tea.  A  promise  was  obtained  from  Rotch,  the  commander, 
that  his  vessel  should  not  be  entered  till  the  following  Tuesday.  On 
Monday,  the  Committees  of  all  the  neighbouring  towns  assembled  at 
Boston ;  and  five  thousand  persons  agreed  that  the  tea  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  place  whence  it  came.  The  consignees  declared  that  they 
would  not  send  back  the  teas,  but  that  they  would  store  them.  This  pro- 
posal was  received  with  scorn ;  and  then  the  consignees  agreed  that  the 
teas  should  not  be  landed.  Two  more  ships  arrived,  and  anchored  by  the 
aide  of  the  Dartmouth.  The  people  kept  watch  night  and  day  to  prevent 
any  ajttempt  at  landing  the  teas.      If  the  vessels  were  not  cleared  in 
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twenty  days,  they  were  liable  to  seizure.  Thirteen  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Dartmouth,  the  owner  was  summoned  before  the  Boston  Committee, 
and  told  that  his  vessel  and  his  tea  must  be  taken  back  to  London.  It 
was  out  of  his  power  to  do  so,  he  said.  The  passages  out  of  the  harbour 
were  guarded  by  two  king's  ships,  to  prevent  any  vestal  going  to  sea 
without  a  licence.  On  the  16th  of  December,  there  was  a  meeting  in 
Boston  of  seven  thousand  persons,  who  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not 
be  landed.  The  master  of  the  Dartmouth  was  ordered  to  apply  to  the 
governor  for  a  pass.  The  governor  refused  it,  because  his  ship  had  not 
cleared.  There  was  no  more  hesitation.  Forty  or  fifty  men,  disguised  as 
Mohawks,  went  on  to  the  wharf  where  the  three  ships  lay  alongside ;  took 
possession  of  them;  and  deliberately  emptied  three  hundred  and  forty 
chests  of  tea  into  the  waters  of  the  bay.  It  was  the  work  of  three  hours, 
and  then  the  people  of  Boston  went  to  their  rest,  as  if  no  extraordinary 
event  had  occurred.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1774,  the  news  of  this 
decisive  act  reached  the  English  government.  On  the  29th  there  was  a 
great  meeting  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  to  consider  a  petition  from 
Massachusetts,  for  the  dismissal  of  Hutchinson,  the  governor,  and  Oliver, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  on  the  ground  of  some  opinions  expressed  in 
private  letters  written  confidentially  some  years  before,  of  which  Dr. 
Franklin  had  obtained  possession.  The  Council  reported  that  the  Petition 
from  Massachusetts  was  "  groundless,  vexatious,  and  scandalous."  Two 
days  after,  Franklin  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  Deputy  Postmaster- 
General  He  had  ceased  to  be  a  mediator  between  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

Of  the  proceedings  at  Boston,  the  king  wrote  to  lord  North,  "  All  men 
now  feel  that  the  fatal  compliance  in  1766  has  increased  the  pretensions 
of  the  Americans  to  thorough  independence."  On  the  7th  of  March,  lord 
North  delivered  to  Parliament  a  message  from  his  majesty  relating  to 
these  proceedings,  and,  on  the  14th,  he  brought  in  a  Bill  for  removing  the 
Custom  House  from  Boston,  and  declaring  it  unlawful,  after  the  1st  of 
June,  to  lade  or  unlade,  ship  or  unship,  any  goods  from  any  landing-place 
within  the  harbour  of  Boston.  There  was  little  opposition  to  this  measure, 
which  was  passed  in  a  fortnight,  and  when  sent  to  the  Lords  was  as  quickly 
adopted.  The  Boston  Port  Bill,  backed  up  by  military  force,  was  to  be 
followed  by  other  measures  of  coercion.  On  the  28th  of  March,  lord 
North  brought  in  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  proposition  went,  in  many  important  particulars,  to  annul  the 
Charter  granted  to  the  province  by  William  III.  This  Bill  also  passed, 
after  ineffectual  debate.  A  third  Bill  enacted,  that,  during  the  next 
three  years,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  might,  if  it  was  thought  that 
an  impartial  trial  of  any  person  could  not  be  secured  in  that  colony,  send 
him  for  trial  in  another  colony ;  or  to  Great  Britain,  if  it  were  thought 
that  no  fair  trial  could  be  obtained  in  the  Colonies.  The  object  of  this 
Bill  was  to  protect  the  military  power  in  any  future  encounters  with  the 
people.  On  the  discussion  of  these  Bills,  Walpole  says,  "The  doors  of 
both  Houses  were  carefully  locked — a  symptom  of  the  spirit  with  which 
they  were  dictated."  The  dangers  of  the  country  called  forth  Chatham 
from  his  retirement,  to  exert  his  eloquence  in  favour  of  the  colonist* 
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who  had  spurned  "with  contempt  the  hand  of  unconstitutional  power, 
that  would  anatch  from  them  such  dear-bought  privileges  as  they  now 
contend  for. "  Before  the  men  of  Massachusetts  knew  of  the  severities 
that  were  hanging  over  them,  the  moat  violent  of  their  leaders,  Samuel 
Adams,  had  written  to  Franklin,  that  the  colonists  wished  for  nothing 
more  than  a  permanent  union  with  the  mother-country  upon  the  condition 
of  equal  liberty.  "This  is  all  they  have  been  contending  for;  and 
nothing  short  of  this  will  or  ought  to  satisfy  them."  The  same  language  was 
held  by  George  Washington.  But,  although  such  were  the  sentiments  of 
some,  even  of  the  moderate,  in  the  American  Colonies,  there  waa  a  large 
party  in  every  province  who  were  avowed  Royalists  ;  and  who  gradually 
acquired  the  name  of  Tories.  They  were  not  wanting  in  encouragement 
from  England.  They  had  the  support  of  a  preponderating  majority  in 
Parliament,  which  sanguine  persons  thought  would  overawe  the  malcon- 
tents. These  differences  of  opinion  in  America  ought  to  have  retarded  the 
terrible  issue  that  was  approaching.  Bnt  in  an  unhappy  hour,  blood  was 
shed  ;  and  conciliation  then  became  a  word  that  was  ottered  to  deaf  ears 
in  England  as  in  America. 

The  ministry  after  passing  their  coercive  Bills,  had  determined  to  send 
out  general  Gage  to  supersede  Hutchinson  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Colonies.  Gage  had  given  the  king 
his  opinion  of  tho  men  he  had  now  to  deal  with,  "They  will  be  lions 
while  we  are  lambs  ;  but  if  wo  take  the  resolute  part,  they  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  very  meek."  Four  regiments  sent  to  Boston  wonld,  he  thought, 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  disturbance.  In  an  unhappy  hour  the  new 
Governor  arrived  at  Boston,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1774,  just  as  the  people 
were  holding  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  Boston  Port  BilL  There  was  bnt 
one  feeling.  Resolutions  were  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  suspending 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies,  until 
the  Act  was  repealed.  General  Gaga  waa  received  with  decorum,  bat 
without  the  accustomed  honours.  He  gave  the  Assembly  notice  that  on 
the  1st  of  June,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  their  place  of 
meeting  would  be  removed  to  the  town  of  Salem.  When  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  his  dictates  was  getting  up,  the  Governor  suddenly  adjonrned 
the  Assembly.  He  refused  to  appoint  the  1st  of  June  as  a  day  of  general 
prayer  and  fasting,  which  was  done  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia. 
That  Assembly  wss  immediately  dissolved.  The  idea  of  a  Geueral  Congress 
universally  spread.  Meanwhile  general  Gage  had  an  encampment  of  six 
regiments  on  a  common  near  Boston,  and  bad  begun  to  fortify  the  isthmus 
which  connect*  the  town  with  the  adjacent  country.  The  1st  of  June  came, 
iston  had  become  a  city 
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grievances  of  America  should  be  redressed  They  published  Addresses  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Canada,  and  they  decided  upon  a 
petition  to  the  king.  The  Congress  dissolved  themselves  on  the  26th  of 
October ;  and  resolved  that  another  Congress  should  be  convened  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1775.  General  Gage  was  so  wholly  deserted  by  the  Council, 
that  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  proposed  to  take  place  at 
Salem  in  October,  could  not  be  regularly  convened.  Members  were 
elected,  and  assembled  in  what  they  styled  a  Local  Congress.  A  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  was  appointed.  Militia,  called  "  Minute-men,"  were 
enrolled  under  an  engagement  to  appear  in  arms  at  a  minute's  notice. 
Commanders  were  appointed,  and  ammunition  provided. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  29th  of  November,  1774.  There  was 
an  end  of.  the  agitations  about  Wilkes ;  for,  having  been  elected  for 
Middlesex,  he  took  his  seat  without  opposition.  The  king's  Speech 
asserted  his  determination  "to  withstand  every  attempt  to  weaken  or 
impair  the  supreme  authority  of  this  Legislature  over  all  the  dominions  of 
my  Crown."  In  January,  1775,  lord  Chatham  brought  forward  a  motion  to 
withdraw  the  troops  from  Boston.  On  the  1st  of  February,  he  presented 
11  a  provisional  Bill  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America."  On  the  first 
occasion  he  had  only  eighteen  peers  to  vote  with  him  against  sixty -eight ; 
on  the  second  occasion  he  had  thirty-two  against  sixty-one.  Chatham's 
oratory  was  in  vain.  The  ministry  declared  they  would  send  out  more 
troops,  instead  of  recalling  any.  The  conciliatory  Bill  made  some  impres- 
sion upon  lord  North,  who  proposed  a  very  weak  measure,  as  a  Resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  if  any  of  the  American  provinces,  by  their 
legislature,  should  make  some  provision  for  the  defence  and  government  of 
that  province,  which  should  be  approved  by  the  king  and  parliament, 
then  it  might  be  proper  to  forbear  imposing  any  tax.  On  the  22nd  of 
March,  Edmund  Burke  proposed  a  series  of  conciliatory  Resolutions,  of  a 
less  sweeping  nature  than  those  of  Chatham,  and  therefore  more  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  men  of  temperate  opinions.  At  this  moment  a  Bill  was 
passing  both  Houses  to  prohibit  certain  Colonies  from  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Great  Britain  was  not  ashamed  to  resort  to  this  petty 
measure  of  retaliation  against  the  American  non-importation  agreements. 
Burke's  speech  presented  a  masterly  review  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
American  Colonies, — their  successful  industry, — their  commercial  impor- 
tance to  Great  Britain ;  and  these  statistical  facts  were  illumined  by  oratory, 
perhaps  unrivalled.  But  the  highest  efforts  of  argument  were  unavailing  to 
arrest  the  headlong  course  of  the  government.  Burke's  Resolutions  were 
rejected  on  a  division  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  against  seventy-eight.  The 
contrarieties  of  public  opinion  in  the  nation  generally  upon  the  American 
question,  were  exhibited  in  petitions  from  various  corporate  bodies.  There 
were  war-petitions  and  peace-petitions.  As  usual  in  England,  the  most 
serious  questions  had  their  ludicrous  aspect,  and  caricatures  were  numerous. 

In  Massachusetts  the  people  were  arming.  The  Provincial  Congress  had 
formed  an  arsenal  at  Concord,  an  inland  town.  The  British  troops  made 
no  movements  during  the  winter  to  interfere  with  these  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, but  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April,  lieu t. -colonel  Smith,  of 
the  10th  foot,  marched,  by  order  of  governor  Gage,  with  a  body  of  grena- 
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diem  and  light  infantry,  for  Coutrord,  with  the  purpose  of  destroying  ill 
military  stores  collected  then.  Their  coming  was  anticipated,  and  soma 
cannon  and  some  stores  had  been  carried  away.  Six  light  infantry  com- 
panies were  dispatched  to  seize  two  bridges  on  different  roads  beyond 
Concord.  They  found  country  people  drawn  up  on  a  green,  with  arms 
and  accoutrements.  The  troops  advanced.  They  were  fired  upon,  and 
Bred  again.  When  the  detachment  reached  Concord,  there  was  a  more 
serious  skirmish,  with  a  very  considerable  body  of  countrymen.  On 
leaving  Concord  to  return  to  Boston,  they  were  fired  on  from  behind  the 
walla,  ditches,  trees,  Ac,  for  upwards  of  eighteen  miles  ;  and  their  entire 
destruction  was  only  averted  by  the  arrival  at  Lexington  of  a  reinforce- 
ment aeut  out  by  general  Gage.  The  British  continued  to  retreat  before 
their  resolute  opponents.  They  did  not  reach  their  quartan  till  night  had 
fallen — worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  with  a  lose  of  two  or  three  hundred  in 
hilled,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  day  after  the  skirmish  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  Measaclrasetta  dispatched  a  vessel  to  England,  without 
freight,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  letters  detailing  this  triumph 
Walpole  says,  "The  advice  was  immediately  dispersed,  whilst  the  govern 
ment  remained  without  any  intelligence.  Stocks  immediately  felL"  At 
the  same  time  that  the  American  war  was  commenced  by  the  affair  of 
Lexington,  forty  volunteers  from  Connecticut,  with  others  under  Ethan 
Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold,  had  surprised  Ticonderoga,  a  fort  on  Lake 
George,  and  Crown  Point,  a  fort  on  Luke  Champlain.  By  this  bold  and 
successful  expedition  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  American  militia 
would  be  greatly  facilitated. 

On  the  day  that  Ticonderoga  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  American 
partisans,  the  General  Congress  assembled  for  the  second  time  at  Phils- 
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the  head  of  their  neighbours.  For  a  month  general  Gage,  who  had  exclu- 
sive possession  of  Boston,  was  blockaded  in  his  stronghold)  having  only 
communication  by  sea.  On  the  25th  of  May,  reinforcements  arrived  from 
England,  under  the  command  of  generals  Burgoyne,  Howe,  and  Clinton  ; 
and  the  force  under  general  Gage  now  reached  ten  thousand  men.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed  by  the  British  commander,  and  a  pardon  offered  to  all 
who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  except  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams. 
The  Congress  at  Philadelphia  had  agreed  upon  articles  of  confederation 
and  perpetual  union,  under  the  name  of  "The  United  Colonies  of  North 
America ; "  with  authority  to  determine  on  war  and  peace,  and  on  recon- 
ciliation with  Great  Britain  ;  to  raise  troops  ;  .to  appoint  all  officers  civil 
and  military.  They  .had  resolved  to  petition  the  king  ;  still  clinging  to 
hopes  of  pacification.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  resolved  to  provide 
for  munitions  of  war  by  the  issue  of  a  paper-currency,  and  appointed 
George  Washington  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  forces,  now  to 
be  called  the  Continental  Army.  Washington  had  had  no  military  expe- 
rience since  he  was  fighting  in  the  British  ranks  against  the  French,  on 
the  Ohio.  For  twenty  years  he  had  resided  upon  his  estate  in  Virginia  as 
a  plain  country  gentleman.  But  by  the  undeviating  exercise  of  his  sound 
judgment  and  his  rigid  integrity,  he  had  acquired  a  reputation  in  his  own 
colony  which  had  extended  to  other  States.  Washington  accepted  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  Congress,  but  he  would  take  no  pay. 

Before  the  Commander-in-chief  arrived  at  the  camp  near  Boston,  the 
Provincials  had  shown,  as  general  Gage  wrote  home,  that  they  were  "not 
the  despicable  rabble  too  many  have  supposed  them  to  be."  Boston  is 
built  upon  a  peninsula.  Three  hills  command  the  town — Bunker's*  Hill, 
Breed's  Hill,  and  Dorchester  Heights.  The  British  generals  had  deter- 
mined to  land  a  force  to  take  possession  of  the  two  former  acclivities  on 
the  18th  of  June.  This  became  known  to  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Safety.  After  sunset  on  the  16th  of  June,  a  brigade  of  a  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  William  Prescott,  took  up  their  position  on  Breed's 
Hill,  near  Charlos  Town.  The  men  were  armed  mostly  with  fowling-pieces, 
and  carried  their  powder  and  ball  in  horns  and  pouches.  They  had  an 
engineer  with  them,  and  abundance  of  intrenching  tools.  The  lines  of  a 
redoubt  were  drawn ;  and  the  defences  were  nearly  completed  as  day 
dawned.  Then  the  cannon  of  the  Lively  sloop  commenced  a  fire  upon  the 
earthworks  ;  and  a  battery  was  mounted  on  the  Boston  side,  on  a  mound 
called  Copp's  HilL  The  Americans  continued  to  extend  their  lines,  whilst 
shot  and  shell  were  dropping  around  them.  Two  thousand  soldiers,  under 
the  command  of  major-general  Howe,  embarked  in  boats,  with  field- 
artillery,  and  landed  under  cover  of  the  shipping  on  the  Charles  Town 
peninsula.  Prescott  and  his  band  waited  for  their  approach.  The 
Americans  had  their  rear  protected  by  a  low  stone  wall,  surmounted  with 
posts  and  rails.  The  British  halted  for  some  time,  expecting  additional 
force,  which  at  length  arrived,  and,  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  troops 
under  the  command  of  general  Pigot,  advanced  up  the  hill  steadily  in  line, 
to  attack  the  redoubt.  Prescott  had  commanded  his  men  not  to  fire  till 
the  British  were  within  eight  or  ten  rods.  When  he  gave  the  word,  the 
first  rank  of  the  British  was  swept  away  by  the  skilful  marksmen.    The 
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rear  ranks  advanced  to  meet  another  discjiarge  equally  fatal.  The  whole 
line  staggered,  and  retreated  down  the  hilL  From  another  point  Howe 
led  up  his  men  to  attack  the  fence.  They  were  met  by  ■  volley,  and  fell 
back  in  confusion.  Their  officers  rallied  those  who  bad  retreated  ;  and 
again  the  columns  advanced  upon  the  redoubt.  There  was  the  same 
carnage  as  before.  Officers  had  fallen  in  unusual  numbers.  It  was  a 
terrible  scene.  The  town  below  Breed's  Hill  was  furiously  burning. 
The  bill  was  covered  with  the  dead,  "as.  thick  as  sheep  in  a  fold."  The 
colonists  were  ready  to  meet  a  third  attack,  whan  it  wag  discovered  that 
their  ammunition  was  nearly  spent.  Cannon  were  brought  up  so  as  to 
rake  the  breastwork  of  the  redoubt,  against  which  all  the  available  force 
was  concentrated.  The  fire  from  the  breastwork  gradually  ceased.  The 
redoubt  was  scaled,  and  the  Americans  gave  way,  some  retiring  in  order, 
but  moat  escaping  as  they  best  might.  There  was  little  pursuit.  The 
British  lost  above  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  more  than 
eighty  were  officers.  The  American  loss  was  represented  as  less  than 
half  that  of  the  royal  forces.  Within  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  Washing- 
tun  at  the  camp,  he  had  employed  all  his  energies  to  place  his  troops  in  a 
position  of  security.  The  British  were  now  entrenching  on  Bunker's 
Hill,  where  the  bulk  of  their  army,  commanded  by  general  Howe,  were 
encamped.  Under  great  difficulties,  arising  from  "  a  want  of  engineers 
to  construct  proper  works  and  direct  the  men,  a  want  of  tools,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  man  the  works  in  case  of  attack,"  Washing- 
ton was  enabled  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Boston  through  the  autumn 
and  winter. 

Parliament  met  on  the  26th  of  October.  The  terms  of  the  royal  Speech 
showed  that  conciliation  was  to  be  cast  to  the  winds,  and  his  majesty  did 
not  hesitate  to  inform  his  Parliament  that  he  had  condescended  to  implore 
the  aid  of  other  countries  in  putting  an  end  to  this  "  rebellious  war."  An 
might  be  expected,  the  parliamentary  majorities  in  support  of  the  views 
of  the  Court  were  very  large.  The  duke  of  Grafton  voted  with  the 
minority,  and  then  resigned  his  office  of  Privy  Seal,  to  which  lord  Dart- 
mouth succeeded.  Lord  George  Germaine  (Sackville)  became  Secretary  of 
State.  General  Gage  had  been  previously  called  home,  and  the  chief  com- 
mand left  with  general  Howe. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  had  con- 
fided to  Richard  Fenn,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  a  petition  to  the  king, 
to  be  presented  on  his  arrival  in  England.     This  document,  denominated 
the  Olive  Branch,  was  delivered  to  lord  Dartmouth  on  the  lstof  September, 
and  in  three  days,  Penn  and  his  companion,  Arthur  Lee,  were  informed  by 
tuous  rejection 
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Madison,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
A  motion  thai  the  petition  of  Congress  afforded  grounds  for  conciliation 
was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  government  carried  its 
measures  with  a  high  hand.  Chatham  was  again  incapable  through  sick- 
ness of  taking  part  in  the  debates  of  this  solemn  period  ;  but  he  emphati- 
cally manifested  the  consistency  of  his  opinions  by  withdrawing  his  eldest 
son,  lord  Pitt,  from  his  post  of  aide-de-camp  to  general  Carleton,  the 
commander  in  Canada. 

Lord  Pitt  had  brought  home  news  that  the  Congress  had  sanctioned  an 
invasion  of  Canada,  under  the  command  of  general  Montgomery.  Ethan 
Allen  was  marching  to  attack  Montreal  when  he  fell  in  with  the  British 
troops ;  was  made  prisoner  ;  and  was  sent  to  England.  Benedict  Arnold 
had  received  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  men  from  Washington's  army  in 
Massachusetts,  and,  having  surmounted  great  difficulties  in  penetrating 
through  a  country  of  woods  and  rocks,  he  appeared  suddenly  before 
Quebec.  Arnold  was  repulsed  by  colonel  Maclean,  who  came  in  time  to 
save  the  capital  of  Canada.  But  Montgomery  was  approaching  with  a 
larger  force.  Carleton,  with  energetic  resolution,  set  off  from  Montreal 
disguised  as  a  fisherman;  and,  passing  in  a  whale-boat  through  the 
American  flotilla  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  got  into  Quebec,  and  took  the  com- 
mand. On  the  31st  of  December  the  united  forces  of  Montgomery  and 
Arnold  climbed  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  attacked  the  city.  They 
were  met  by  a  formidable  resistance.  Montgomery  was  killed,  and  Arnold 
severely 'wounded.  But  the  Americans  blockaded  Quebec  throughout  the 
winter.  Meanwhile  the  British  army,  in  camp  round  Boston,  was  suffering 
great  privations  and  miseries.  The  small-pox  had  broken  out  among  the 
troops.  The  want  of  fresh  provisions  and  of  fuel  made  sickness  and  cold 
more  fatal.  In  March,  Washington  had  taken  possession  of  Dorchester 
Heights,  and,  on  the  17th,  the  British  army  evacuated  Boston.  General 
Howe  sailed  for  Halifax  to  wait  for  reinforcements.  Washington  and  his 
army  marched  for  New  York. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1776,  lord  North  presented  copies  of  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  and  the  count  of  Hanau,  for  the  hire  of  troops.  The  petty  German 
princes  had  made  a  hard  bargain  with  the  TEnglmh  government.  The 
measure  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-four* 

At  the  beginning  of  1776,  the  Americans  had  been  defeated  by  general 
Carleton,  and  had  retired  from  Quebec.  In  other  engagements  they  had 
been  equally  unsuccessful ;  and  Canada,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  was 
in  the  unmolested  possession  of  the  king's  troops.  In  June,  general  Howe 
had  left  Halifax,  and  had  landed  his  forces  on  Staten  Island.  In  July, 
admiral  lord  Howe  arrived  with  reinforcements  from  England.  The  two 
brothers  were  authorised,  as  Commissioners,  to  receive  the  submission  of 
insurgent  colonists,  to  grant  pardons,  and  inquire  into  grievances.  In  the 
meantime  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia  had  taken  a  decisive  resolution. 
The  delegates  from  Virginia  had  been  instructed  to  propose  that  the 
Colonies  should  declare  themselves  independent  of  Great  Britain.  The 
proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  was 
J~u-ted  for  gome  days  with  slight  prospect  of  unanimity.     Nevertheless, 
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a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  manifesto  embodying  thia 
principle.  Jefferson  was  selected  to  make  the  draught  of  a  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Thia  was  discussed  daring  sittings  of  three  days ;  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  members  present  of  the  twelve  Stales,  with 
the  exception  of  one.  The  delegates  from  New  York  were  subsequently 
empowered  to  give  their  assent.  The  document  set  forth  a  long  catalogue 
of  "  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  tyranny, "  and  declared  that  "  these  united  Colonies  "  were 
therefore  "  free  and  independent  states,"  "  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown. "  The  opening  paragraphs  of  this  Declaration  were 
very  remarkable  as  an  exposition  of  doctrines  based  npon  the  "Social 
Contract "  of  Rousseau,  and  reflecting  the  popular  philosophy  then  pre- 
valent in  the  Parisian  talma. 

The  first  measures  of  lord  Howe,  npon  his  arrival  off  New  York,  were 
of  a  conciliatory  natnre,  bat  his  attempt*  at  negotiation  with  Washington 
were  unsuccessful,  as  was  also  a  conference  he  held  witu  some  members  of 
Congress  in  September.  A  large  division  of  the  British  troops,  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  landed  on  Long  Island.  A  portion  of  Washington's 
iinny  was  stationed  near  Brooklyn,  a  small  town  at  the  western  angle  of 
the  island.  Washington,  with  the  greater  number  of  his  troops,  remained 
in  New  York.  The  Americans  were  under  the  command  of  general 
Putnam  ;  the  British,  and  their  Hessian  auxiliaries,  were  under  sir  William 
Howe.  On  the  27th,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Brooklyn,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  were  driven  back  to  their 
lines.  Washington  then  determined  to  make  no  farther  attempt  to  hold 
Long  Island  ;  and  with  consummate  prudence  and  ability,  favoured  by  a 
dense  fog,  embarked  his  troops  in  boats,  and  landed  them  with  the  military 
stores  and  artillery  in  safety  at  New  York.  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had 
sailed  from  Cork  in  February,  with  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  was  in 
the  action  of  Brooklyn.  Two  of  the  American  generals,  Sullivan  and 
Stirling,  were  taken  prisoners.  On  the  15th  of  September,  Washington 
evacuated  New  York.  When  the  British  entered  the  town,  they  were 
received  by  a  largo  number  of  the  inhabitants  as  deliverers  from  the 
plunder  and  oppression  of  the  troops  of  the  Congress.  There  was  a  serious 
skirmish  between  the  two  armies  on  the  28th  of  October ;  but  Howe  was 
deterred  from  following  ap  the  retiring  enemy  by  the  apparent  strength  of 
their  lines.  In  reality  Washington's  army  was  so  disorganised  and  weak- 
ened by  desertions  that  a  vigorous  attack  might  have  annihilated  his 
remnant  of  effective  men.     Fort  Washington  and  Fort  Lee,  each  situated 
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struggling  with  snow  storms,  he  landed  his  men  at  Trenton  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  surprised  the  outposts  of  the  Hessians,  and  made  the 
main  body  prisoners,  with  very  slight  loss  on  his  own  side.  Cornwallis, 
who  had  gone  to  New  York,  with  the  purpose  of  returning  to  England, 
hurried  back  with  fresh  troops,  and  collected  those  who  had  been  posted 
on  the  Delaware.  Washington,  on  the  approach  of  Cornwallis,  abandoned 
Trenton,  and  established  himself  in  a  strong  position  beyond  the  river 
Assanpink.  Then,  by  a  rapid  and  secret  night  march,  he  got  far  away  in 
the  rear  of  the  British,  and  reached  Princetown  on  his  road  to  Brunswick. 
Here  he  encountered  three  British  regiments  and  three  troops  of  light 
horse  marching  to  join  Cornwallis.  The  17th  regiment  cut  its  way  through 
the  American  columns ;  the  40th  and  55th  were  driven  back  to  Bruns- 
wick, with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  prisoners.  Washington  was  unable 
to  follow  up  his  advantage,  for  his  men  were  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
hunger.  He  took  up  a  position  on  the  hills ;  and  his  well-timed  success 
brought  him  large  reinforcements,  with  which  he  held  Jersey,  which  a 
month  before  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British. 

At  this  time  Franklin  was  dispatched  to  Paris,  to  join  Silas  Deane,  who 
had  been  sent  there  in  March,  and  these  two,  with  Arthur  Lee,  were 
appointed  as  Commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  American  affairs  in 
Europe,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Court  of 
France.  During  several  years  Franklin  resided  at  Passy,  a  village  about 
three  miles  from  Paris,  and  was  a  constant  visitor  in  the  highest  society. 
From  this  period  the  French  government  is  to  be  traced  in  many  under- 
hand proceedings,  hostile  to  England.  Franklin's  coadjutor,  Silas  Deane, 
was  mixed  up,  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  his  character,  with  a  very  re- 
markable  series  of  occurrences  in  England.  In  the  winter  of  1776-7,  some 
incendiary  attempts  were  made  upon  the  docks  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Bristol.  Suspicion  at  length  fell  upon  a  msjn  who  was  known  as  John 
the  Painter.  His  real  name  was  Aitkin  ;  his  native  place,  Edinburgh  ;  he 
had  been  in  America  three  years,  and  had  returned  from.  France  a  short 
time  before  these  fires  broke  out.  He  was  apprehended,  and  in  March, 
was  brought  to  trial  at  the  Winchester  Assizes.  The  evidence  against  him 
was  conclusive,  and  John  the  Painter  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime*.  His 
own  confession  removed  every  possible  doubt  of  his  guilt,  and  deeply  impli- 
cated Silas  Deane,  who  never  denied  the  charges  under  which  he  laboured. 

Great  Britain  was  ill-prepared  for  a  naval  war.  Her  system  of  manning 
the  navy  by  impressment  was  as  inefficient  as  it  was  disgraceful  to  a  coun- 
try calling  itself  free.  In  1770,  during  five  months  when  press  warrants 
were  in  execution  through  the  kingdom,  only  eight  thousand  persons 
could  be  added  to  the  navy,  although  the  refuse  of  the  jails,  and  the  out- 
casts of  every  town  and  hamlet  were  of  the  number.  And  yet  when,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  plan  of  registry  for  seamen,  and  of  bounties  for  enlistment,  the  motion 
was  rejected  for  that  plan  of  brute  force  which  was  far  more  costly,  and 
made  the  naval  service  so  hateful  that  not  a  ship  of  the  line  in  commission 
was  properly  manned.  At  this  time  the  coast  defences  were  also  so  neg- 
lected as  to  leave  England  always  exposed  to  attack. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  lord  Camden  acquainted  the  House  of  Lords  that 
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the  earl  of  Chatham  intended  to  move  the  consideration  of  the  American 
war  on  the  80th.  Two  years  had  elapsed  since  Chatham  had  made  his 
appearance  in  public.  Of  the  sensation  he  now  produced,  the  duke 
of  Grafton  said  on  that  occasion,  the  space  before  the  bar  was  filled  by 
gentlemen  of  all  parties  ;  the  avenues  of  the  house  were  so  crowded  as  not 
to  leave  room  for  the  peers  to  come  to  their  seats.  Swathed  in  flannel,  and 
tottering  on  his  crutch,  Chatham  had  passed  through  this  admiring  crowd, 
and  not  a  sound  was  heard  as  that  melodious  voice,  a  little  enfeebled,  again 
charmed  every  listener.  The  motion  gf  Chatham  was  for  an  humble  address ' 
to  the  king,  to  advise  his  majesty  to  take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
measures  for  putting  a  stop  to  such  fatal  and  such  fruitless  hostilities. 
"America  has  carried  you  through  four  wars, "he  said,  "and  will  now 
carry  you  to  your  death,  if  you  don't  take  things  in  time.  .  .  .  Tou 
may  ravage — you  can  not  conquer  ;  it  is  impossible  :  you  can  not  conquer 
the  Americans.'1  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  76  against  26. 
The  king  wrote,  "Lord Chatham's  motion  can  have  no  other  use  but  to 
convey  some  fresh  fuel  to  the  rebels." 

After  several  indecisive  encounters,  Howe,  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
evacuated  Jersey ;  and  leaving  a  part  of  his  force  at  New  York,  embarked 
with  a  large  body  of  infantry,  and  two  battalions  of  cavalry,  with  the  intent 
to  reach  Philadelphia  by  sea.  Washington  marched  to  oppose  him.  On 
the  11th  of  September  lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  strong  detachment,  was  sent 
forward  ;  and  on  the  13th  encountered  the  American  army  on  the  Brandy- 
wine,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Delaware.  The  Americans  were  routed 
with  considerable  loss ;  and  on  the  27th  Cornwallis  was  in  the  occupation 
of  Philadelphia.  There  were  several  smaller  actions  before  the  winter  set 
in ;  but  Washington  could  not  be  brought  to  a  general  engagement.  He 
went  into  winter  quarters,  with  an  army  not  exceeding  four  thousand  men, 
who  were  wretchedly  lodged.  In  the  comfortable  quarters  of  Philadelphia, 
the  British  indulged  in  excesses  by  which  all  discipline  was  relaxed,  and 
the  sober  inhabitants  so  disgusted  that  the  feelings  of  loyalty  which  many 
cherished  were  quickly  destroyed. 

It  had  been  determined  to  invade  the  United  States  from  Canada,  with 
an  army  of  seven  thousand  troops,  British  and  German,  under  general 
Burgoyne.  Indians  were  engaged  as  auxiliaries ;  and  a  co-operation  with 
general  Clinton's  forces  from  New  York  was  expected.  At  the  end  of 
June  Burgoyne  marched.  His  first  exploit  was  the  re-capture  of  Ticonde- 
roga.  He  next  secured  Fort  Edward,  which  the  Americans  abandoned  on 
his  approach.  The  Indians  who  had  joined  Burgoyne  committed  atrocities 
without  rendering  any  effectual  aid  ;  and  their  employment  by  the  British 
provoked  a  determined  resistance  in  the  New  England  States.  A  large 
irregular  army  was  speedily  collected,  of  which  the  command  was  given  to 
general  Gates,  and  to  general  Arnold.  Burgoyne  too  soon  found  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  of  his  enterprise.  " In  all  parts,"  he  wrote  home,  "the 
ijjtdastry  and  management  in  driving  cattle,  and  removing  corn,  are  inde- 
i and  certain."  He  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  general  Howe, 
for  thirty  days,  he  crossed  the  Hudson  to  Saratoga.  The  army 
on  a  range  of  hills  called  Behmus's  Heights.  On 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  victory  of  the 
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British  secured  no  real  advantage,  for  the  Americana  retired  to  their  lines 
The  two  armies  continued  in  front  of  each  other  till  the  7th  of  October. 
The  stores  of  Burgoyne  were  rapidly  diminishing ;  and  on  that  day  he  sent 
out  a  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  men  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a 
foraging  party.  Arnold  attacked  them,  and  compelled  a  retreat,  with  a 
loss  of  six  cannon.  He  then  assaulted  Burgoyne's  lines ;  and  was  repulsed 
where  the  British  occupied  them,  but  succeeded  in  forcing  the  entrench- 
ments defended  by  a  German  reserve.  The  next  day  Burgoyne  saw  the 
necessity  of  retreating  to  Saratoga,  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  behind 
him.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  all  that  remained.  His 
provisions  were  nearly  exhausted.  It  was  determined  to  treat  with  the 
enemy.  Qeneral  Gates  required  the  army  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  unanimous  resolve  in  the  British  camp  was  to  reject  the  terms.  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  the  army  should  march  out  of  the  camp  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  pile  their  arms  at  the  command  of  their  own 
officers  ;  that  a  free  passage  should  be  granted  to  Great  Britain,  upon  the 
condition  that  the  troops  should  not  serve  again  in  North  America  during 
the  war.  The  conduct  of  the  American  army  towards  the  vanquished  was 
marked  by  the  utmost  delicacy  and  consideration.  Not  so  the  conduct  of 
the  Congress,  who  detained  Burgoyne  and  his  men  under  various  pretences. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  November.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  tone  of  the  royal  Speech.  Chatham,  greatly  restored 
in  health,  moved  an  amendment  upon  the  Address.  The  great  orator,  in 
a  wonderful  display  of  his  powers,  set  forth  the  encouragement  which 
France  was  giving  to  the  ministers  and  ambassadors  of  those  who  are  called 
rebels.  He  foreshadowed  the  fatal  event  of  Saratoga.  He  reiterated  his 
conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  conquest.  Though  the  orator  was  indig- 
nant at  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  carried  on — with  the  aid  of 
foreign  mercenaries  and  the  Indian  scalping- knife, — the  statesman  did  not 
give  his  approval  to  the  independent  views  of  America.  Lord  Sandwich 
replied  to  Chatham,  and  was  succeeded  by  lord  Suffolk,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  who  defended  the  employment  of  Indians  in  general 
Burgoyne's  army,  being,  as  he  said,  "  clearly  of  opinion  that  we  are  fully 
justified  in  using  every  means  that  God  and  Nature  has  put  into  our  hands." 
Chatham  replied  "  with  a  degree  of  indignation  that  added  to  the  force  of 
the  sudden  and  unexampled  burst  of  eloquence  "  with  which  he  denounced 
the  horrible  notion  of  attributing  the  sanction  of  God  and  Nature  to  the 
massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife.  He  called  "upon  the  Bishops  to 
interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn  ;  upon  the  learned  Judges  to 
interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  the  country  from  this  pollu- 
tion. I  call  lipon  the  honour  of  your  lordships,  to  reverence  the  dignity 
of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own.  I  call  upon  the  spirit  and 
humanity  of  my  country,  to  vindicate  the  national  character.  I  invoke 
the  genius  of  the  Constitution."  When  the  disastrous  intelligence  con- 
cerning general  Burgoyne  and  his  troops  became  public,  the  indignation 
against  the  ministry  was  furious. 

Washington's  position  in  his  winter  quarters  of  Valley  Forge  was  such 
as  to  demand  the  utmost  exercise  of  his  energy  and  fortitude.  His  com- 
missariat department  was  in  a  frightful  state  of  incapacity.    At  this  period 
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there  arrived  in  Washington's  camp  Von  Steuben,  a  former  aide-de-camp 
to  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  cross  the  Atlantic  as  a  volunteer.  La  Fayette  and  Kosciusko 
-engaged  the  same  year  in  the  American  cause.  Steuben  found  the  military 
administration  at  Valley  Forge  entrusted  to  departments  having  separate 
powers.  In  the  condition  of  the  troops  he  found  disorder  and  confusion 
supreme.  The  men  were  only  engaged  for  three,  six,  or  nine  months,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  regiment  or  a  company  complete.  The 
arms  were  in  a  horrible  condition.  The  men  were  literally  naked.  The 
Prussian  officer  set  about  bringing  this  irregular  force  into  something  like 
military  order,  with  the  sanction  of  Washington.  He  drafted  a  hundred 
and  twenty  men  from  the  line,  as  a  guard  for  the  chief-in-command.  He 
drilled  them  himself  twice  a  day,  and  he  soon  made  the  colonels  of  regi- 
ments not  ashamed  of  instructing  their  recruits.  In  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion he  departed  altogether  from  the  general  rule ;  reversing  the  whole 
system  of  eternal  mft"n»l  and  platoon  exercises,  and  commencing  with 
manoeuvres. 

The  Houses  met  in  January,  1778/  On  the  17th  of  February  lord  North 
brought  in  two  Bills, — the  first  of  which  was  a  complete  and  utter  renun- 
ciation of  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  any  tax  upon  the  American 
Colonies,  except  only  such  duties  as  it  might  be  expedient  to  impose  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  net  produce  of  which  was  always  to  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  Colony  in  which  the  duties  were  levied.  The 
second  Bill  was  to  enable  the  king  to  appoint  commissioners  with  ample 
powers  to  treat  upon  the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders  in  America ;  and 
they  were  authorised  to  treat  and  agree  with  any  body  or  bodies  politic ;  or 
■any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  thus  acknowledging  the  Congress  as  a  legal 
body.  On  the  18th  of  March,  a  communication  was  made  to  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  "  that  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  had  been  signed  between  the  court  of  France  and"  the 
American  Commissioners.  In  consequence  of  this  offensive  communication 
the  king  sent  orders  to  his  ambassador  to  withdraw  from  the  French  court. 
Lord  North  earnestly  requested  the  king  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  to 
send  for  lord  Chatham,  of  whom  it  was  said  at  this  time,  "Every  rank 
looks  up  to  him,  with  the  only  gleam  of  hope  that  remains."  The  king 
declared  "  that  no  advantage  to  my  country,  nor  personal  danger  to  myself 
can  make  me  address  myBelf  to  lord  Chatham,  or  to  any  other  branch  of 
opposition."  Lord  North  at  length  consented  to  go  on  as  the  head  of  a  mi- 
nistry till  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  closed.  A  few  official  changes  were 
made,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  Thurlow,  to  be  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  had  given  notice  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  a 
motion  which  he  intended  to  make  on  the  7th  of  April,  "  for  an  address  to 
the  king  upon  the  state  of  the  nation."  Chatham  waB  slowly  recovering 
from  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  but  he  determined  to  take  his  place  in  Parliament. 
The  duke  of  Richmond  made  his  motion  for  an  Address,  which  viscount 
Weymouth  opposed.  The  earl  of  Chatham  then  "rose  from  his  seat 
with  slowness  and  difficulty,  leaning  on  his  crutches,  and  supported  under 
each  arm  by  his  two  friends  [his  son  and  his  son-in-law}  He  took  one  hand 
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from  his  cratch,  and  raised  it,"  thanking  Heaven  that  he  waa  still  able 
to  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most 
noble  monarchy.  When  Chatham  had  spoken,  in  words  which  lord 
Camden  describes  as  "  shreds  of  unconnected  eloquence,  and  flashes  of  the 
same  fire  which  he,  Prometheus-like,  had  stolen  from  Heaven ;  and  were 
then  returning  to  the  place  from  whence  they  were  taken/'  the  duke  of 
Richmond  replied  ;  and  then  Chatham  made  an  effort  again  to  address  the 
House.  "  He  fell  back  upon  his  seat,"  writes  Camden,  and  was  to  all 
appearance  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  king  the  next  day  wrote  to  lord 
North,  ' '  Hay  not  the  political  exit  of  lord  Chatham  incline  you  to  continue 
at  the  head  of  affairs  ? "  The  political  exit  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
close  of  the  "  last  scene  of  all."  Chatham  died  at  Hayes  on  the  11th  of  May. 
On  the  day  after  his  decease,  the  House  of  Commons  unanimously  resolved 
to  honour  his  memory  by  a  public  funeral  and  a  public  monument.  The 
king  wrote  to  lord  North,  "  This  compliment,  if  paid  to  his  general 
conduct,  is  rather  an  offensive  measure  to  me  personally."  The  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey  was  attended  by  few  of  the  party  in  power. 

The  pacific  measures  of  the  British  government  produced  not  the  slightest 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  revolution.  When 
the  Commissioners  under  lord  North's  bill  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  they 
found  the  army  about  to  evacuate  the  town ;  having  received  positive 
orders  to  that  effect  from  home.  Howe  had  resigned  his  command,  which 
had  been  transferred  to  sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  Congress  refused  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  royal  Commissioners  unless  they  should  withdraw 
the  naval  and  military  power  of  Great  Britain,  or  acknowledge  the  Inde- 
pendence of  America  in  direct  terms.  The  Commissioners  determined  to 
return  to  England ;  but  they  first  took  the  somewhat  dangerous  step  of 
addressing  a  Manifesto  to  the  American  people,  remonstrating  against  the 
decision  of  the  Congress,  and  holding  out  the  threat  that  if  peace  and  union 
were  refused,  the  war  would  in  future  be  conducted  upon  extreme  principles. 

Clinton  had  marched  through  Jersey  with  Washington  following  him. 
A  partial  battle  had  been  fought  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  the  British  army 
was  at  last  established  at  New  York,  with  a  large  garrison  at  Rhode  Island. 
A  French  fleet  from  Toulon,  under  the  count  d'Estaing,  appeared  off 
Now  York  on  the  5th  of  July.  It  consisted  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and 
six  frigates,  with  a  large  number  of  troops  on  board.  It  was  determined 
to  attack  the  British  on  Rhode  Island,  by  a  combined  army  of  four 
thousand  French  and  ten  thousand  Americans.  The  garrison  of  five 
thousand  retired  within  their  lines  at  Newport.  D'Estaing  was  about  to 
land  his  troops,  when  the  fleet  under  lord  Howe  appeared  in  sight,  and 
the  French  admiral  put  to  sea  to  offer  battle,  abandoning  his  allies,  who 
were  consequently  compelled  to  relinquish  their  enterprise  upon  Rhode 
Island.  The  fleets  were  prevented  engaging  by  a  violent  storm,  by  which 
they  were  both  dismantled.  Each  went  into  port  to  refit ;  the  British  to 
New  York,  the  French  to  Boston.  The  French  admiral  finally  sailed  to 
pursue  his  own  plans  of  attacking  the  British  West  Indian  Islands,  or 
defending  those  of  France.  The  island  of  St  Lucia  was  taken  by  the  British, 
and  Dominica  by  the  French. 

To  the  credit  of  the  ministry,  to  whose  policy  he  was  opposed,  admiral 
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Keppel,  an  experienced  seaman,  and  very  popular  with  the  navy,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  He  found  only  six  ships 
of  the  line  fit  for  service ;  bnt  before  the  middle  of  June  the  number  was 
increased  to  twenty.  He  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on  the  17th  of  Jane. 
Two  French  frigates,  reconnoitring,  were  attacked  by  his  squadron ;  one  of 
which  was  captured  and  the  other  driven  on  shore  on  th?  coast  of  France. 
Amongst  the  papers  of  the  captured  vessel  he  discovered  that  anchorage 
was  ordered  at  Brest  for  an  immense  fleet,  with  which  he  thought  his  own 
unable  to  contend.  He  sailed  back  to  Portsmouth.  The  Admiralty  made 
great  exertions  ;  and  Keppel,  on  the  9th  of  July,  again  put  to  sea  with  a 
reinforcement  of  ten  ships.  The  French  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-two 
sail  of  the  line,  and  a  considerable  number  of  frigates,  had  come  out  from 
Brest,  under  the  command  of  count  d'Orvilliers.  After  four  days' 
manoeuvring,  an  engagement  took  place  off  Ushant,  which  had  no  decisive 
result  Night  was  coming  on  with  a  heavy  squall.  Keppel  signalled  to 
the  second  in  command,  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  to  come  up  to  renew  the  fight ; 
but  that  admiral  was  unable  to  obey  the  order,  from  the  damage  which  his 
ship  had  sustained.  The  French  admiral  got  back  to  Brest,  and  Keppel 
sailed  to  Plymouth.  The  conduct  of  the  two  admirals  became  the  subject 
of  warm  debates  when  the  Parliament  met  in  November,  and,  finally,  upon 
charges  made  by  Palliser  against  Keppel  for  misconduct  and  incapacity,  a 
court-martial  was  ordered.  The  trial  lasted  thirty-two  days,  and  ended  in 
a  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Court,  that  Keppel  had  acted  with  bravery  and 
judgment,  and  that  the  charges  were  ill-founded  and  malicious.  The 
popular  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  Keppel  was  immense.  Palliser  demanded 
%  court-martial  upon  himself,  and  received  an  acquittal  of  a  very  qualified 
character.  General  Burgoyne  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1778, 
»n  parole  to  the  Congress.  He  was  treated  coldly  by  our  government,  and 
refused  admission  to  the  royal  presence.  As  a  member  of  Parliament,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  Convention  of  Saratoga,  and  depreca- 
ting the  blame  he  had  incurred  for  the  employment  of  Indians.  An  event 
occurred  in  this  year,  in  which  the  barbarities  of  the  Indians  were  folly 
displayed.  Wyoming,  on  the  Susquehanna,  consisting  of  eight  townships, 
was  a  new  settlement,  comparatively  defenceless  ;  although  four  forts  had 
been  constructed  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the  savages.  A  minority  amongst 
the  settlers  were  bitterly  opposed  to  those  who  resisted  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  were  consequently  exposed  to  rigorous  treatment.  Many  of 
these  loyalists  had  abandoned  the  settlement.  At  the  beginning  of  Jury, 
a  body  of  armed  men,  amounting  to  sixteen  hundred,  appeared  oa  the 
Susquehanna.  One  fourth  of  these  were  Indians.  The  whole  force  was 
commanded  by  a  partisan  known  as  colonel  Butler.  The  forts  were  taken 
by  storm,  and  the  men  massacred.  Then  commenced  a  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  houses,  corn-ricks,  and  standing  corn.  The  sufferings  of  those  who 
fled  from  the  scenes  of  devastation,  to  endure  all  the  miseries  of  inhospitable 
woods,  were  almost  as  great  as  those  of  the  victims  of  the  Indian  toma- 
hawk.    Other  such  scenes  of  havoo  took  place  in  back  settlements. 

On  the  16th  of  June  the  king  sent  a  message  to  Parliament  announcing 

that  the  Spanish  minister  had  delivered  a  state-paper  which  amounted  to 

~*  *"~**on  of  war.     Invasion  was  expected  ;  and  a  proclamation  was 
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issued,  charging  all  civil  and  military  authorities  to  remove  hones,  cattle, 
and  provisions  from  the  coast  in  case  of  a  descent  The  ^Standing  Orders 
were  suspended,  to  do  away  with  all  exemptions  from  impressment  into 
the  royal  navy.  An  encampment  of  large  bodies  of  militia  was  formed  on 
Cox  Heath.  The  spirit  of  the  country  was  again  roused,  as  when  Spain 
threatened  England  in  days  of  yore.  The  united  Spanish  and  French  fleet, 
consisting  of  sixty-six  sail  of  the  line,  with  a  large  number  of  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels,  rode  in  the  Channel  Sir  Charles  Hardy  left  Portsmouth 
with  thirty-eight  ships,  but  he  could  not  venture  on  an  action  with  a  force 
so  superior.  He  did  good  service  however  by  leading  the  enemy  to  pursue 
him ;  and  thus  diverting  their  object  of  landing  an  invading  army.  The 
stormy  season  was  approaching  whilst  time  was  thus  gained.  The  ships  of 
both  the  hostile  nations  were  in  bad  condition,  and  a  malignant  disease 
having  broken  out  amongst  their  crowded  sailors  and  troops,  the  two 
admirals  returned  to  their  own  ports. 

In  May,  1779,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  accredited  by  the  Congress  as  the 
sole  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  France — their 
Minister  Plenipotentiary.  The  abilities  of  the  shrewd  old  man  were  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  difficult  task  of  raising  money  upon  American  credit ; 
and  of  employing  it  to  organize  attacks  upon  the  coasts  of  Britain.  He 
proposed  an  expedition,  in  which  the  sea  forces  should  be  commanded  by 
Paul  Jones,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  settled  in  Virginia,  and  had 
received  a  commission  from  Congress  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  The 
land  forces  were  to  be  commanded  by  La  Fayette.  The  French  government 
hesitated  about  this  joint  adventure ;  and  finally  Paul  Jones  sailed  with 
three  ships  and  a  brigantine,  and  did  surprising  feats  which  justified  his 
selection  as  a  bold  captain  and  a  skilful  seaman. 

The  military  operations  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  during  1779, 
were  not  of  much  importance  with  reference  to  the  superiority  of  either 
army.  Washington  was  doing  everything  that  a  prudent  commander 
could  accomplish  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  He  complains  of  specu- 
lation, peculation,  engrossing,  which  afford  too  glaring  instances  of  its 
being  the  interest  and  desire  of  some  to  continue  the  war.  He  laments 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  which  had  now  gone  beyond  any  example 
of  European  history  in  which  the  promises  to  pay  of  a  government  were 
treated  as  little  better  than  waste-paper.  Towards  the  end  of  1778,  sir 
Henry  Clinton  dispatched  an  expedition  by  sea  to  Georgia.  Savannah  was 
taken  ;  and  the  province  was  reduced  to  submission. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1780,  sir  George  Savile,  the  respected  member  for 
Yorkshire,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  Petition  of  a  great 
meeting  of  the  Gentlemen,  Clergy,  and  Freeholders  of  his  county,  which 
was  signed  by  eight  thousand  persons.  The  petition  set  forth,  as  the  con- 
sequences of  a  most  expensive  and  unfortunate  war,  a  large  addition  to  the 
national  debt,  heavy  accumulation  of  taxes,  a  rapid  decline  of  the  trade, 
manufactures,  and  land-rents  of  the  kingdom.  It  then  came  to  the  chief 
grievance, — the  great  amount  of  public  money  squandered  on  sinecure 
places,  and  unmerited  pensions,  and  the  consequent  increasing  influence  of 
the  Crown.  Twenty-three  counties  adopted  similar  petitions,  and  appointed 
their  corresponding  committees.     On  the  11th  of  February,  Burke  brought 
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forward  a  measure  of  Economical  Reform,  in  a  speech  which  is  amongst 
the  master-pieces  of  English  composition, — unsurpassed  in  lncidness  of 
detail,  force  of  reasoning,  historical  research,  and  gleams  of  wit  and  poetry, 
by  any  example  of  parliamentary  rhetoric.  The  reforms  proposed  were  so 
temperate,  and  so  incapable  of  being  refuted  by  argument,  that  lord  North 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  reception  of  the  first  Bill  which  was  founded 
upon  them.  Sir  George  Savile,  on  the  16th  of  February,  moved  for  an 
account  of  all  places  for  life  or  lives,  whether  held  by  patent  or  otherwise ; 
and  also  for  an  account  of  all  subsisting  pensions,  granted  by  the  Crown.  Lord 
North  proposed  an  amendment,  limiting  the  account  to  pensions  payable 
at  the  Exchequer.  The  whole  amount  payable  under  the  name  of  pensions, 
he  said,  did  not  exceed  £50,000.  The  Amendment  was  carried  only  by  a 
majority  of  two  in  a  full  house.  Burke's  Bill  encountered  every  obstruction 
in  its  progress  through  Committee  ;  and  the  Session  was  concluded  without 
any  practical  result  of  the  great  statesman's  incontrovertible  exposition  of 
abuses  which  agitated  the  minds  of  a  whole  people.  On  the  6th  of  April 
the  Order  of  the  Day  was  for  taking  into  consideration  the  petitions  of  the 
people  of  England.  Charles  Fox  harangued  the  petitioners  of  Westminster 
in  the  Hall ;  and  resolutions  were  carried  for  annual  Parliaments,  and  an 
addition  of  a  hundred  knights  of  the  shire  to  the  representation.  In  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  Mr.  Dunning  moved,  "  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished."  The  resistance  offered  to  the 
motion  was  foeble  and  indirect.  It  was  carried  by  283  against  215. 
Another  motion,  that  it  is  competent  to  the  House  to  examine  into  and 
correct  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Civil  List,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  the  public  revenue,  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  A  third 
motion,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  abuses 
complained  of  in  the  petitions,  was  also  agreed  to.  Contrary  to  the  ordinary 
usage,  the  resolutions  were  reported  before  the  House  adjourned.  Only 
nine  county  members  voted  with  the  government  On  the  18th  of  April, 
Dunning  made  another  motion,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  Parliament  that  persons  holding  certain  offices  about  the  Court 
should  sit  in  Parliament.  This  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  215 
to  213.  The  minority  rapidly  gained  strength,  and  soon  became  a  large 
majority.  Abstract  propositions  had  been  carried.  The  practical  measures 
which  were  to  render  them  of  effect  were  rejected.  On  the  18th  of  May, 
the  most  important  clauses  in  Burke's  Bill  were  lost  in  Committee,  to  the 
king' 8  great  triumph. 

In  1778,  upon  the  motion  of  Savile,  seconded  by  Dunning,  some 
obsolete  penalties  against  English  Roman  Catholics  were  repealed,  with 
the  approbation  of  men  of  all  parties.  It  was  subsequently  contemplated 
to  repeal  a  similar  statute  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  These  proceedings 
stirred  up  the  fanaticism  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  at  the  beginning  of 
1779.  Riots  took  place  in  Edinburgh.  Houses  of  reputed  Roman 
Catholics  were  assailed  and  damaged.  A  house  where  Catholics  assembled 
for  worship  was  set  on  fire.  A  Protestant  Association  and  Committee  was 
set  up  in  Scotland ;  ani  a  silly  nobleman,  lord  George  Gordon,  was  chosen 
at  itetemdent.    The  Protestant  Associations  of  Scotland  multiplied  * 
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England.  On  the  29th  of  May,  lord  George  Gordon  called  a  public 
meeting  at  Coachmakers'  Hall ;  where  he  harangued  a  great  audience 
about  the  dangers  of  Popery  ;  and  proposed  a  Resolution  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  Protestant  Association  should  meet  in  St  George's  fields  on 
the  following  Friday,  to  accompany  him  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
deliver  their  Petition.  On  Friday,  the  2nd  of  June,  a  vast  assemblage 
was  gathered  together  in  St.  George's  Fields— fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
persons  according  to  most  accounts.  Their  leader  marshalled  them  in 
three  columns, — one  to  march  over  London  Bridge,  another  over  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  a  third  over  Westminster  Bridge,  headed  by  himself. 
At  half-past  two  this  formidable  body  was  assembled  in  Palace  Yard,  and 
intercepted  all  the  avenues  of  Parliament.  They  filled  the  lobbies  ;  and 
twice  attempted  to  force"  the  doors  of  each  House.  The  fanatic  rose  in  his 
place,  and  presented  the  petition,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act  passed 
in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics.  He  moved  that  the  petition  be  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  This  necessarily  produced  a  debate, 
during  which  the  terror  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  kept  up  by  the  con- 
stant arrival  of  Peers  announcing  the  insults  to  which  some  of  their  body 
were  exposed  in  the  streets,  and  exhibiting  the  outrages  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  themselves.  A  party  of  horse-guards  at  length  arrived, 
with  a  magistrate  at  their  head ;  and  eventually  the  lobby  was  cleared, 
and  the  rabble  went  home.  The  House  then  divided,  six  for  the  petition, 
and  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  against  it.  The  Houses  adjourned  without 
further  violence.  But  the  spirit  of  bigotry  took  another  direction.  The 
chapels  of  the  ministers  of  Sardinia  and  Bavaria  were  set  on  fire,  and  their 
fittings  plundered  and  destroyed.  Thirteen  of  the  rioters  were  appre- 
hended, upon  the  arrival  of  the  military,  and  were  taken  to  Newgate. 

Saturday,  the  3rd,  was  a  day  of  comparative  tranquillity.     But  busy 
agents  of  mischief  were  at  work ;   and  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Catholic 
chapels  in  Moorfields  were  beset,  and  their  altars  and  pulpits  were  torn 
down  and  burnt.     On  the  Monday,  the  supineness  of  the  magistrates,  and 
the  want  of  any  efficient  system  of  police,  encouraged  the  No-Popery 
fanatics— joined  by  the  idlers,  the  drunkards,  and  the  thieves  that  con- 
gregate in  a  great  city — to  renewed  attacks  upon  religious  edifices  and 
private  houses.     The  tumult  went  on  throughout  Tuesday,  when  the  two 
Houses  again  met.    About  six  o'clock  on  that  summer  evening  a  fierce 
multitude  appeared  in  front  of  Newgate,  and  demanded  of  Mr.  Akerman, 
the  keeper  of  the  prison,  the  release  of  the  rioters  who  had  been  committed 
for  the  destruction  of  the  chapels  of  the  foreign  ambassadors.      Their 
demand  was  firmly  refused  ;  and  Mr.  Akerman' s  private  house  was  set  on 
fire.     The  furious  mob  then  assailed  the  old  prison,  —thundering  at  the 
entrances  with  sledge  hammers  and  pickaxes  ;  and  dragging  out  the  furni- 
ture of  the  keeper's  house,  to  pile  the  tables  and  chairs  against  the  prison- 
doors  and  set  them  on  fire.     The  whole  building  was  quickly  in  a  blaze. 
The  felons  without  rushed  through  the  flames  to  release  the  felons  within  ; 
and  that  night  there  were  three  hundred  criminals  loose  in  the  streets. 
The   prison  of  Clerkenwell  was  also  broken   open,   and    the    prisoners 
released.      The  houses  of  three  metropolitan  magistrates  were  then  sacked. 
At  midnight  the  house  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  broken  into,  and  valuables 
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destroyed,  many  of  them  far  beyond  any  money  estimate.  The  mansion 
itself  became  a  rain  in  this  fiery  havoc.  A  detachment  of  guards  was  at 
hand ;  bat  the  officer  did  not  dare  to  act  without  the  orders  of  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  the  magistrates  had  all  run  away.  On  Wednesday,  the  first 
great  operation  of  the  morning  was  to  attack  the  Bank  of  England  Two 
attempts  were  made  to  force  an  entrance ;  but  the  building  was  well 
guarded  by  parties  of  soldiers,  and  the  assailants  retreated  upon  the  first 
volley.  The  shops  were  shut,  and  "No-Popery"  chalked  on  the  shutters. 
London  and  the  neighbourhood  were  full  of  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent 
for  from  distant  parts.  But  there  was  hesitation  about  their  employment, 
verdicts  having  been  found  against  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  put  down 
riots  with  the  loss  of  life.  The  king  himself  called  a  Council  on  Wed- 
nesday ;  and  submitted  the  question  to  them  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
Riot  Act.  Wedderburn  satisfied  the  doubts  of  the  Council,  and  a  Procla- 
mation was  immediately  issued,  announcing  that  the  king's  officers  were 
now  authorized  to  repress  the  riots  by  an  immediate  exercise  of  force.  On 
that  evening  London  was  on  fire  in  thirty-six  different  places.  In  Hoi- 
born,  the  distillery  of  Mr.  Langdale,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  set  on  fire  ; 
and  wretched  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  perished  in  helpless 
drunkenness  amidst  liquid  fire  or  falling  timbers.  The  military  poured 
into  every  street  where  there  was  tumult  If  the  command  of  the  officer 
to  disperse  was  not  obeyed,  they  fired  at  once.  The  next  morning  all  was 
quiet.  Nothing  remained  to  do  but  to  bury  the  dead,  to  attend  the 
wounded,  and  to  fill  the  remaining  gaols  with  miserable  prisoners.  A 
hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  rioters  were  tried  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
of  whom  about  half  were  convicted,  and  twenty-one  were  executed.  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
but  on  his  trial  he  was  so  successfully  defended  by  Erskine,  that  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  war  with  America  appeared  to  drag  on  without  any  decisive  results. 
Gibraltar  was  invested  by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  16th  of  January,  sir 
George  Rodney  engaged  the  Spanish  admiral  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  having  captured  four  ships  of  the  line,  and 
destroyed  four  others.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar. 
Sailing  to  the  West  Indies,  he  encountered  a  combined  French  and  Spanish 
licet,  but  was  unable  to  bring  them  to  a  general  engagement.  A  powerful 
Spanish  squadron  intercepted  our  East  India  and  West  India  fleets  off  the 
Azores,  with  a  convoy  of  only  two  ships  of  war,  and  carried  sixty  sail, 
laden  with  valuable  merchandize,  as  prizes  into  Cadiz.  The  Dutch  and 
English  governments  were  beginning  to  squabble  about  violations  of 
neutrality.  The  maritime  claims  of  England  produced  also  an  ''Armed 
Neutrality**  between  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  which  threatened 
danger. 

In  April,  1779,  general  Clinton  invested  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina. 
The  siege  was  pursued  with  great  vigour  and  ability,  under  the  direction 
of  Clinton,  whilst  lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  large  force,  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  the  garrison  and  the  interior.  An  assault  was  con- 
templated ;  but  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  commander  Lincoln  capitulated. 
0M  MErender  of  six  thousand  men,  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
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and  large  magazines,  was  an  important  triumph  for  the  British  com- 
manders, and  gave  a  renewed  spirit  to  the  war.  General  Clinton  in  June 
returned  to  New  York,  leaving  lord  Cornwallis  in  command.  An  American 
army  was  approaching  Charleston,  under  the  command  of  general  Gates. 
The  vanguards  of  the  two  armies  became  engaged  at  Camden  on  the  16th 
of  August,  when  the  Americans  sustained  a  complete  defeat.  Some  of 
the  prisoners  taken  in  this  battle  were  hanged,  they  having  manifested 
their  change  of  opinion  by  having  British  protections  on  their  persons. 
Death  was  denounced  against  all  militia-men  who,  having  served  in  the 
British  armies,  had  joined  the  revolutionists.  Estates  were  threatened 
to  be  sequestered  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  British  interests  in  the 
province.  American  citizens  of  Charleston  were  forcibly  removed  on 
board  ship  to  St.  Augustine  in  Florida.  During  the  war  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  severities  practised  by  both  parties  were  a  proof  that  embittered 
feelings  on  both  sides  would  endure  far  too  long  for  the  restoration  of  a 
cordial  amity,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  war.  After  various 
encounters,  each  of  the  Southern  armies  went  into  winter  quarters. 

Until  the  summer  of  1780,  the  British  and  American  armies  in  the  Cen- 
tral States  were  comparatively  inactive.  In  July,  a  French  armament,  of 
six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  comte  de  Rochambeau, 
arrived  off  Rhode-Island,  and  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Washington. 
A  considerable  addition  to  the  fleet  under  admiral  Arbuthnot  having 
arrived  from  England,  the  French  troops  were  effectually  blockaded  in 
their  position  at  Newport,  and  their  purpose  of  combined  operations  with 
Washington  was  prevented.  The  two  generals,  however,  arranged  a  meet- 
ing at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut;  Greene  having  the  command  of  the 
American  army  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Washington.  Benedict 
Arnold  was  stationed  at  West  Point,  in  August.  Being  dissatisfied  with 
Congress,  and  with  the  French  alliance,  he  had  long  previously  opened  a 
secret  correspondence  with  sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  which  he  proposed  to 
join  the  royal  army,  and  give  possession  of  the  forts  and  garrisons  under 
his  orders.  The  treacherous  overture  was  accepted,  and  all  honour  and 
advantage  promised  to  the  traitor.  The  correspondence  was  conducted  on 
the  part  of  Clinton  by  major  John  Andre*,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army. 
A  meeting  between  the  correspondents  took  place  during  the  time  when 
Washington  had  gone  to  confer  with  Rochambeau,  Andre  venturing  within 
the  American  lines.  Returning  in  plain  clothes,  with  papers  from  Arnold 
in  his  possession,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  On  the  return  of  Washington  to 
his  camp,  Andre's  case  was  immediately  referred  to  a  court  of  general 
officers,  fourteen  in  number,  amongst  whom  were  La  Fayette  and  Steuben. 
Their  verdict  was  that  major  Andre*  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from 
the  enemy ;  and  that,  agreeably  to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  it  was 
their  opinion  he  ought  to  suffer  death.  All  efforts  to  save  the  brave, 
accomplished,  enthusiastic  young  officer  were  unavailing.  His  execution 
took  place  on  the  2nd  of  October.  The  critical  posture  of  affairs  may  be 
fairly  held  to  have  justified  Washington  in  this  strong  measure.  Arnold 
escaped  to  the  British  quarters  at  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIt 

Whin  the  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  lat  of  November,  1780,  the 
ministry  had  acquired  a  firmer  position.  The  elections  were  generally 
favourable  to  the  Court.  The  riots  of  London  had  spread  terror  through 
the  country.  Opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  government  was  regarded 
by  many  as  encouragement  to  the  outrages  of  ignorant  multitudes.  Ed- 
mund Burke  was  rejected  by  Bristol,  after  having  served  that  flourishing 
emporium  of  trade  for  sii  years,  on  account  of  his  advocacy  of  liberal 
measures.  He  was  subsequently  returned  for  the  borough  of  Malton. 
Among  the  hundred  and  thirteen  new  members,  there  were  several  young 
men  whose  names  afterwards  became  famous.  Wilberforca  was  returned 
for  Hull,  by  a  corrupt  expenditure  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds. 
William  Pitt  sat  for  the  close  borough  of  Appleby.  Sheridan  was  elected 
for  Stafford.  On  the  25th  of  January  a  royal  message  announced  a  rupture 
with  Holland,  the  reasons  of  which  were  set  forth  in  a  manifesto.  An 
amendment  to  the  Address  in  support  of  the  war  Was  rejected  by  large 
majorities  in  both  houses.  Burke  brought  forward  his  motion  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Civil  List,  It  met  with  the  same  fate  as  in  the  previous 
Session.  Pitt  made  his  first  speech  on  this  occasion,  in  support  of  the 
Bill. 

At  the  beginning  of  1781,  the  French  made  a  desperate  effort  to  secure 
Jersey.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January,  the  baron  do  Bullecourt 
landed  eight  hundred  men  about  three  miles  from  St,  Helier  ;  and  before 
daybreak  was  in  possession  of  that  town.  The  lieutenant-governor  and 
the  magistrates  being  seized,  BuBeconrt  terrified  them  into  signing  a 
capitulation.  The  officers  in  Elizabeth  Castle  refused  to  surrender  the 
fortress.  Meanwhile  a  spirited  young  officer.  Major  Pierson,  had  collected 
the  militia  of  the  island,  with  some  other  troops,  which  he  led  into  the 
town  ;  drove  the  enemy  from  street  to  street ;  and  finally  compelled  tho 
whole  body  to  surrender  in  the  market-place.  The  gallant  Englishman 
was  shot  through  the  heart  at  the  moment  of  his  triumph ;  and  tho  French 
invader  was  mortally  wounded. 

Tho  first  signal  event  of  the  war  with  Holland  was  the  capture  of  St. 

Eustatius,  one  of  the  Leeward  islands,  by  admiral  Rodney,  on  the  3rd  of 

February,  1781.     The  riches  in  merchandise   obtained   by   thia   success 

were  beyond  oil  previous  conception.     In  the  bay  two  hundred  and  fifty 

roperty  belonging,  not 

traders  of  Amsterdam, 

ata  of  our  West  Indian 

his   official  dispatch, 

on  in  the  courts  of  law 

Tom  recapture  by  the 

endure  a  great  amount 
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the  pirate.  The  piratical  flag  was  really  raised  by  a  squadron  of  privateers 
from  Bristol,  who  set  sail  upon  hearing  of  the  rupture  with  Holland,  with- 
out waiting  for  those  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  under  which  their  acts 
would  hare  been  legalised.  Whilst  sir  George  Rodney  was  busy,  it  was  said, 
about  the  captured  merchandise,  the  French  fleet  was  reinforced,  and 
Tobago  was  taken.  Rodney  had  sent  sir  Samuel  Hood  to  oppose  the 
armament  under  De  Grasse  that  had  sailed  from  France.  But  Hood's  force 
was  not  adequate  ;  for  five  ships  came  out  of  Port  Royal  harbour  to  join 
the  French  admiral ;  and  although  there  was  a  partial  action,  the  English 
operations  were  wholly  inefficient.  There  was  an  engagement  at  this  time 
off  the  Dogger  Bank,  between  a  squadron  under  admiral  Hyde  Parker  and 
a  Dutch  squadron,  with  no  result  but  mutual  destruction  and  prolonged 
animosity. 

The  Congress,  at  the  end  of  1780,  transmitted  a  letter  to  Franklin, 
addressed  to  the  king  of  France,  urgently  requesting  arms,  ammunition, 
clothing,  and  a  loan  of  money.  The  government  of  Louis  XVI.  granted 
six  millions  of  livres  to  America  as  a  free  gift,  the  king  of  France  not  being 
in.  a  position  to  injure  his  own  credit  by  being  associated  with  an  American 
loan.  To  add  to  the  gloom  of  the  republican  leaders,  on  new  year's  day 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  troops  raised  by  Pennsylvania  mutinied  for  redress 
of  grievances  to  which  Congress  had  given  no  heed.  They  marched  away 
from  their  encampment  at  Morristown,  and  were  reduced  to  obedience  with 
great  difficulty,  but  without  severities.  A  similar  mutiny  in  the  brigade 
of  New  Jersey  was  quelled  by  a  superior  force,  and  by  military  executions. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  lord  Cornwallis  began  his  march  for  North 
Carolina.     He  sent  forward  lieut.  -colonel  Tarleton,  with  seven  hundred 
infantry,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  "to  endeavour  to  strike  a 
blow  at  general  Morgan."    On  the  17th  Tarleton  came  up  with  Morgan, 
and  the  battle  of  Cowpens  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  British. 
More  than  one  half  of  the  royalist  forces  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners,  by  an  enemy  not  superior  in  numbers.    Morgan,  after  his  vic- 
tory, was  enabled,  thongh  closely  pursued  by  Cornwallis,  to  unito  his 
forces  with  those  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Gates  as  the  commander  of  the  American  army  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina.    General  Greene  avoided  a  battle  with  the  superior  force  of  Corn- 
wallis, and  entered  Virginia.     Jefferson  was  the  governor  of  that  State. 
At  the  beginning  of  January,  Arnold,  who  was  now  in  full  activity  in  the 
British  service,  landed  about  nine  hundred  men  at  James  Town.     They 
burnt  all  the  public  property  at  Richmond  and  other  places,  and  having 
marched  more  than  thirty  miles  into  the  interior,  regained  their  vessels. 
Arnold  made  a  second  irruption  in  April,  and  again  destroyed  much  pro- 
perty.    General  Greene  had  been  reinforced  with  all  the  available  militia 
from  Virginia  at  the  beginning  of  March ;   and  on  the  15th  he ^waa 
approaching  Guilford,  in  North  Carolina,  with  an  army  of  seven  thou- 
sand  men.     On  that  day  lord  Cornwallis  attacked  him,  and ^after  au  action 
of  an  hour  and  a-half  routed  the  American  army,  and  took  their jaumn. 
The  British  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  and  were  nnable  to  PUWtt*  ™X?T 
Greene  cut  off  supplies  from  the  British  army,  ^^^  J^TZL^ 
fall  back  to  Wilmington,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.     "  Tired,    as  he  wrote, 
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"of  marching  about  the  country  in  quest  of  adventure*,"  Cornwallis  re- 
solved, upon  his  own  responsibility,  "to  t«ke  advantage  of  general 
Greene's  having  left  the  hock  of  Virginia  open,  and  march  immediately 
into  that  province,  to  attempt  a  junction  with  general  Phillips."  The 
opinions  of  Cornwallis  upon  the  war  were  nut  in  accord  with  those  of 
Clinton,  his  superior  officer.  Their  difference*  of  opinion  subsequently 
became  matter  of  serious  controversy,  which  was  taken  up  in  parliamen- 
tary debates.  Whilst  Cornwallis  was  setting  forth  on  an  undertaking 
which,  he  says,  "  sits  heavy  on  my  mind,"  Eawdon,  on  ths  25th  of  April, 
won  a  battle  near  Camden.  He  sallied  from  that  post  to  attack  general 
Greene,  whose  force  douhled  his  own.  The  Americans  quitted  the  field  ; 
hut  the  victory  had  no-  eventual  benefit  for  the  British  cause.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis crossed  James  River,  into  Virginia,  on  the  26th  of  Hay.  General 
Phillips  had  died  whilst  his  friend  wns  on  his  march  to  join  bint.  Corn- 
wallis was,  however,  now  strengthened  by  reinforcements,  and  proposed  to 
dislodge  La  Fayette  from  Richmond.  But  L*  Fayette  moved  to  the  upper 
conn  try.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  wss  sitting  at  Charlottesville,  and 
colonel  TarletoD  was  very  near  surprising  the  whole  body.  Jefferson  him- 
self had  a  narrow  escape,  having  only  quitted  his  own  honee  at  Monticello 
tan  minutes  before  the  British  entered  it.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  Corn- 
wallis was  in  possession  of  York  Town,  on  the  peninsula  between  the  river 
York,  and  the  river  James.  For  a  month  he  was  busily  engaged  in  forti- 
fying his  position,  and  also  Gloucester,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  York 
River.  On  the  29th,  the  French  West  India  fleet,  under  De  Grease, 
entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  landed  a  large  force  at  James  Town.  Wash- 
ington bad  been  anxiously  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  under  De 
Grasse,  to  make  a  combined  attack  upon  New  York.  When  he  received 
intelligence  of  De  Graaae's  movements,  he  instantly  determined  to  abandon 
all  idea  of  attacking  New  York,  and  to  march  for  Virginia.  On  the  21st 
of  August,  the  troops  destined  for  the  South  were  in  motion,  Washington 
having  adroitly  managed  to  lead  Clinton  to  believe  that  (he  march  waa  a 
feint,  and  that  ho  would  return  to  his  Encampment.  He  had  taken  every 
care  that  no  disorder  should  ensue  from  ths  sudden  change  in  his  whole 
plan  of  operations,  and  had  urged  upon  ths  authorities  of  the  various 
States  to  provide  the  means  for  prosecuting  the  siege  with  rapidity. 
Before  Washington  reached  the  Chesapeake,  De  Grasse  had  set  sail  to 
encounter  the  West  India  fleet  of  air  Samuel  Hood,  which  had  effected  a 
junction  with  six  ships  under  admiral  Graves.  On  the  5th  a  general 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  both  fleets  were  damaged,  but  no  vessels  on 
either  side  were  taken  or  destroyed.  The  French  being  reinforced  by  the 
itnrned  to  New  York,  and  Da 
;,  entirely  cutting  off  any  chance 
d  provisions  for  only  six  weeks. 
ib  co-operation  of  a  force  of  five 
by  the  whole  fleet  on  ths  5th  of 
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with  about  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  mostly  heavy,  and  sixteen  mortars." 
On  the  12th  their  second  parallel  was  opened.  Cornwallis  now  began  to 
lose  hope  :  "Nothing,"  he  says,  "but  a  direct  movo  to  York  River, 
which  includes  a  successful  naval  action,  can  save  me."  On  the  15th 
he  apprised  Clinton  that  his  two  advanced  redoubts  had  been  carried  by 
storm  ;  that  his  situation  was  very  critical ;  "  the  safety  of  the  place  is 
therefore  so  precarious,  that  I  cannot  recommend  that  the  fleet  and  army 
should  run  great  risk  in  endeavouring  to  save  us/'  On  the  19th,  Corn- 
wallis was  forced  to  give  up  the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  to 
surrender  the  troops  under  his  command,  by  capitulation,  as  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  combined  forces  of  America  and  France.  The  garrison,  at  the 
tima  of  the  surrender,  consisted  of  363  officers,  of  whom  some  were  sick ; 
of  4541  non-commissioned  officers  and  rank  and  file  fit  for  duty  ;  and  of 
2089  sick  and  wounded.  The  Articles  of  Capitulation  did  not  involve  any 
degrading  conditions.  The  garrisons  of  York  and  Gloucester  were  to 
march  out  to  an  appointed  place,  with  shouldered  arms,  colours  cased, 
and  drums  beating  a  British  or  German  march ;  then  to  ground  their 
arms,  and  return  to  the  place  of  their  encampment.  Upon  their  return 
to  their  lines  and  tents,  they  enjoyed  full  liberty.  The  French  are 
described  as  behaving  very  well  towards  the  conquered — altogether  kind 
and  obliging.  Cornwallis,  in  his  dispatch,  makes  no  complaint  of  the 
Americans,  but  he  clearly  draws  a  distinction  that  seems  expressive  of  no 
very  cordial  feeling  towards  those  of  the  same  race  with  himself.  Wash- 
ington rejected  an  article  of  capitulation  proposed  by  Cornwallis,  that  the 
Americans  who  had  joined  the  British  army  should  not  be  punished  on 
that  account,  but  he  allowed  an  article  to  stand,  by  which  the  Bonetta 
sloop  of  war  should  be  left  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and 
be  permitted  to  sail  to  New  York  without  examination,  thus  allowing  any 
person  to  pass  unmolested.  Clinton  dispatched  the  auxiliary  force  for 
Cornwallis's  relief  the  very  day  that  he  signed  this  capitulation,  which 
was  felt  as  an  irremediable  disaster  to  the  British  cause. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  27th  of  November.  The 
Royal  Speech  having  been  prepared  before  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of 
Cornwallis  had  reached  London,  and  the  ministers  having  had  little  time 
to  alter  it,  the  inconsistency  of  the  production  was  manifest.  Charles 
Fox  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  in  which  he  spoke  in  very 
strong  terms  against  the  speech  from  the  throne.  George  III.  treasured 
up  in  his  memory  the  strong  expressions  of  Fox,  as  he  had  treasured  up 
those  of  Chatham.  Fox,  now  in  his  thirty-third  year,  by  the  force  of  his 
parliamentary  abilities,  had  obtained  the  highest  position  in  popular 
estimation.  His  notorious  contempt  for  some  of  the  decencies  of  life,  his 
reckless  spirit  of  gambling,  could  not  abate  the  love  and  admiration  which 
he  commanded  by  his  frank  and  generous  nature,  and  by  his  wonderful 
powers.  But  his  capacity  of  winning  friends  was  often  neutralised  by  his 
rashness  in  making  enemies.  The  amendment  was  lost.  Burke,  on  this 
occasion,  compared  the  claim  of  a  right  to  tax  America  to  a  determination 
to  shear  a  wolf.  William  Pitt  did  not  speak  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  Fox  ;  but  the  next  day,  on  the  motion  for  bringing  up  the  report 
of  the  Address,  he  made,  according  to  Walpolo,  "  a  most  brilliant  figure, 
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to  the  admiration  of  men  of  all  sides.'*  The  son  of  Chatham,  then  in 
his  twenty-third  year,  was  a  striking  contrast  to  Fox  in  the  rigid  decorum 
of  his  life. 

There  were  differences  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  question  of  continuing  the 
war  with  America,  which  soon  became  manifest.  When  lord  North 
declared  that  for  the  future  the  war  in  America  would  be  confined  to  an 
endeavour  to  retain  certain  posts  which  were  necessary  even  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  France  and  Spain,  lord  George  Gennaine  retired 
from  office,  and  was  created  a  peer.  The  naval  management  of  lord  Sand- 
wich was  vigorously  assailed ;  for  he  had  sent  admiral  Kempenfeldt  to 
intercept  a  French  fleet  sailing  from  Brest  to  reinforce  their  squadrons  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  British  admiral  was  forced  to  return  to  England, 
after  taking  some  transports,  finding  himself  likely  to  be  opposed  by  a 
very  superior  force.  St.  Eustatius,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo  had  been 
retaken  by  the  French,  and  restored  to  their  original  possessors.  Our 
own  colonies  of  St  Christopher's,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  our  enemies.  To  complete  the  sum  of  national  misfortunes, 
Minorca  was  surrendered  to  tho  French  on  the  5th  of  February,  after  a 
long  siege  and  gallant  defence.  On  the  22nd,  general  Conway  moved  an 
Address  to  the  king,  praying  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  war  with  Ame- 
rica. Mr.  Ellis,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  resisted  the  motion  ;  which 
was  finally  rejected  by  a  majority  only  of  one,  in  a  House  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  members.  On  the  27th,  general  Conway  renewed  his 
motion  in  another  form  ;  and  the  government  was  then  in  a  minority  of 
nineteen,  in  a  House  of  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  members.  On  the 
9th  of  March,  lord  John  Cavendish  moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  minis- 
ters for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  was  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
ten.  On  the  20th  of  March,  lord  North  announced  in  Parliament  that 
his  ministry  was  at  an  end.  The  king  refused  to  have  any  personal  com- 
munication with  lord  Rockingham  until  his  administration  was  completed, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Thux- 
low  was  continued  as  chancellor.  Shelburne  and  Charles  Fox  became 
Secretaries  of  State.  Burke,  Thomas  Townahend,  and  Sheridan  held 
minor  offices. 

Sir  George  Rodney,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  left  England  to 
resume  his  command  on  the  West  India  station.  He  arrived  at  Barbadoes 
on  the  19th  of  February,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line.  The  united  naval 
force  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  West  Indies  amounted  to  sixty  ships  of 
the  line  ;  and  it  was  known  that  a  formidable  armament  was  preparing  to 
attack  Jamaica.  Fortunately  Rodney  was  enabled  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  squadron  of  sir  Samuel  Hood,  whose  efforts  had  been  unavailing 
to  prevent  the  surrender  of  St.  Christopher's.  With  a  reinforcement  of 
three  sail  of  the  line  from  England,  Rodney  had  now  thirty-six  sail  of  the 
line,  although  several  ships  were  in  bad  condition.  On  the  8th  of  April 
~  ich  fleet  put  to  sea  from  Port  Royal,  with  thirty-three  sail  of  the 
r's  fleet,  which  had  been  anchored  at  St  Lucia,  was  imme- 
.vejgh,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  the  French  fleet 
Very  heavy  metal,  especially  the  Ville  do  Paris,  the 
the  pride  and  bulwark  of  their  navy. 
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In  the  English  fleet  there  were  five  ninety-gun  ships.    The  baffling  winds 
for  some  time  prevented  a  general  engagement,  which  De  Grasse  was 
evidently  desirous  to  avoid.     Bnt  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  Rodney 
foand  himself  in  face  of  the  main  fleet  of  De  Grasse.     The  scene  of  action 
has  been  described  '*  as  a  moderately  large  bason  of  water,  lying  between 
the  islands  of  Quadaloupe,  Dominica,  Saintes,  and  Mariegalante ;   and 
bounded  both  to  windward  and  leeward  by  very  dangerous  shores.'*    At 
seven  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  battle  commenced.     It  was  sunset 
before  it  was  finished.     As  the  British  ships  came  np,  having  received  the 
signal  for  olese  fighting,  they  ranged  closely  along  the  enemy's  line — so 
close  that  every  shot  that  was  given  or  received  told  with  fetal  effect.    The 
slaughter  was  tremendous  in  the  French  ships  that  were  crowded  with 
troops.     It  was  about  noon  when  Rodney  executed  the  daring  manoeuvre 
of  breaking  the  enemy's  line,  about  three  ships  from  the  centre,  where 
De  Grasse  commanded  in  the  Ville  de  Paris.     Rodney  was  followed  by  the 
ships  astern  of  his  division  ;  and  then  wearing  round,  doubled  upon  the 
enemy  and  completed  the  separation  of  their  line.     The  French  fleet  was 
thrown  into  complete  confusion  by  a  movement  then  so  wholly  unknown 
in  maritime  warfare.     The  engagement  terminated  in  the  most  signal 
success.      The  great  triumph  of  the  day  was  the  capture  of  the  Ville 
de  Paris,  and  of  the  admiral,  De  Grasse.     Five  large  ships  were  taken, 
and  one  sunk.    Those  that  escaped  fled  to  various  ports,  and  were  not 
again  united  for  any  continuance  of  the  naval  warfare.     Rodney  attempted 
a  pursuit  the  next  morning,  but  his  fleet  was  becalmed  for  three  days  off 
Guadaloupe.     On  the  19th  of  April,  Hood  came  up  with  five  French 
vessels,  in  the  Mona  Passage,  and  captured  two  seventy-fours,  and  two 
frigates.     Jamaica  was  saved  from  the  joint  attack  of  the  French  and 
Spanish ;   for  which  vast  preparations  had  been  made  in  the  trains  of 
artillery  that  were  found  on  board  the  captured  vessels. 

"When,  on  the  8th  of  April,  the  Parliament  met  after  a  short  recess,  the 
opportunity  appeared  to  have  come  for  carrying  those  plans  of  salutary 
reform  which  were  once  so  hateful  to  the  Court.  But  the  new  administra- 
tion had  the  elements  of  decay  and  dissolution  in  its  own  bosom.  On  the 
12th,  a  royal  message  on  the  subject  of  Burke's  measure  for  economical 
reform  was  discussed  in  the  Cabinet.  Thiniow  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  bill ;  Fox  as  resolute  that  it  should  be  carried.  The  king's  counsellors 
were  wrangling  till  the  15th,  when  it  was  arranged  that  Fox  should  that 
day  carry  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  recommending  the  con 
aideration  of  an  effectual  plan  of  economy  through  all  the  branches  of  the 
public  expenditure,  "towards  which  important  object  his  majesty  has 
taken  into  his.  actual  consideration,  a  reform  and  regulation  in  his  civil 
establishment,  which  he  will  shortly  lay  before  the  House."  Burke  did 
not  desert  the  principles  which  he  had  advocated  in  the  original  introduc- 
tion of  his  great  scheme  of  reform ;  but,  like  most  other  reformers,  ho 
was  compelled  to  a  compromise — to  tolerate  the  continuance  of  somo  evil 
for  the  sake  of  securing  some  portion  of  a  comprehensive  good.  Never- 
theless, a  great  reform  was  effected.  A  number  of  useless  and  mischievous 
offices,  usually  held  by  members  of  Parliament,  were  abolished ;  and  the 
pension-list  was  limited  to  an  annual  amount  of  a  very  moderate  extent, 
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Burke,  who  held  the  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  which  had  been  a 
fountain  of  monstrous  wealth  to  rapacious  politicians,  had  the  honour  of 
proposing  a  distinct  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  that  office,  by  which  no 
balance  could  in  future  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  Paymaster.  Then 
were  two  important  reforms  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment which  the  Rockingham  ministry  lost  no  time  in  carrying.  The  one 
was  to  exclude  Contractors  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the 
other  to  prevent  Revenue  Officers  from  voting  at  elections  for  representa- 
tives in  Parliament  These  measures  for  limiting  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  did  not  pass  without  opposition  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  from 
lord  Mansfield.  A  more  extensive  principle  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was 
at  this  time  advocated  by  William  Pitt,  who  was  speaking  the  sentiments 
of  a  large  body  of  the  people,  rather  than  representing  the  opinions  of  a 
party,  when,  on  the  7th  of  May,  he  moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  present  state  of  the  Representation  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain.  The  reforms  proposed  were  greatly  needed.  There  were  boroughs 
wholly  under  the  command  of  the  Treasury.  There  were  others  which 
had  no  actual  existence  but  in  the  return  of  members  to  the  House.  There 
were  others  where  the  return  to  Parliament  was  sold  to  the  best  purchaser. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  well  understand  how,  in  his  intimate  knowledge  ot 
parties,  Burke  might  believe  that  an  agitation  for  Reform  would  then  be 
dangerous,  because  it  would  be  useless,  and  therefore  desire  to  oppose 
Pitt's  motion,  which  he  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  doing  by  Fox. 
The  late  ministry  voted  sgainst  it  in  a  body.  The  motion  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  twenty. 

Three  days  after  the  debate  on  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  reform,  a  discussion 
came  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  ss  to  the  expediency  of  raising  batta- 
lions or  companies  of  volunteers  in  each  locality,  who  were  not  to  bo 
moved  from  their  places  of  abode  except  in  times  of  actual  invasion  or 
rebellion.  This  plan,  proposed  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  had  the  support 
of  the  leading  men  of  both  parties ;  but  some  alarmists  apprehended 
danger  from  arming  the  people,  and  the  ministers  wero  called  upon  to 
remember  what  were  the  consequences  of  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of 
the  Irish  volunteers.  The  House  manifested  great  anxiety  to  stop  this 
line  of  discussion.  There  was  at  that  moment  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  which  called  for  the  greatest  forbearance  and  the  most  strenuous 
attempts  at  conciliation. 

Five  years  before  the  publication  of  the  "Draper's  Letters,"  in  1724,  a 
Bill  was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament,  denying,  in  its  preamble,  the 
right  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  to  an  appellant  jurisdiction,  and  declaring 
that  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  full  power  to  make 
laws  binding  on  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  In  spite  of  the  restrictions 
upon  its  commerce,  Ireland  had  continued  to  improve  in  wealth,  and 
consequently  in  a  desire  for  independence.  The  Protestants  were  necessarily 
the  sole  exponents  of  this  desire,  for  the  Roman  Catholics  were  ji  complete 
subjection  to  those  who  alone  were  privileged  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  who 
filled  every  office  in  the  state. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1778,  the  British  House  of  Commons  went  into 
Committee  on  the  Acts  relating  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Ireland, 
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and  three  resolution*,  removing  some  of  the  restrictions  on  the  imports  and 
exports  of  that  country,  were  carried  unanimously.  Then  commenced  a 
violent  opposition  from  the  great  trading  towns,  with  the  exception  of 
London.  The  Bills  which  were  brought  in  were  contested  in  every  stage  ; 
and  finally  a  very  imperfect  measure  —a  mere  promise  of  relief— was  ob- 
tained in  that  Session.  Towards  Ireland,  George  III.  manifested  the  same 
exclusive  temper  which  he  had  constantly  manifested  towards  America. 
There  was  a  national  spirit  rising  in  Ireland,  which  made  it  unsafe  to  dole 
out  fragments  of  justice.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  and  Carrick- 
fergus  applied  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  for  forces  to  protect  them  from  an 
expected  descent  upon  their  coast,  and  were  told  that  only  sixty  troopers 
could  be  sent  from  Dublin,  the  people  resolved  to  defend  themselves.  On 
the  11th  of  May,  1779,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  independent  corps  and  companies  then  in  arms  in  Ireland 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  "  all  acting  under  illegal  powers,  under  a 
kind  of  supposition  that  all  government  was  at  an  end." 

The  Irish  Parliament  met  in  October,  1779.  In  the  June  of  that  year  a 
motion  of  lord  Shelburne,  to  address  his  majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  trade 
with  Ireland,  had  been  rejected  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  by  a  large 
majority.  At  this  juncture  a  leader  of  the  Irish  Parliament  arose,  who,  in 
all  the  great  qualities  of  eloquence,  vigour,  and  integrity,  which  sometimes 
gives  to  one  man  the  power  to  speak  and  act  for  an  entire  nation,  was 
especially  fitted  to  be  the  champion  of  his  country.  On  the  12th  of 
October,  Henry  Grattan  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  in  which 
the  magical  words  "  Free  Trade"  carried  the  House  with  him,  the  members 
of  the  government  not  even  calling  for  a  division.  In  the  same  way  he 
carried  a  vote  for  a  money  bill  only  of  six  months,  instead  of  the  usual 
period  of  two  years.  The  government  saw  the  necessity  of  yielding  in  the 
matter  of  Free  Trade,  lord  North  himself  proposing,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1779,  three  Bills  for  the  relief  of  the  commerce  of  Ireland, 
which  were  carried  without  opposition.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1780, 
Grattan  moved  "that  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  and  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  persons  competent  to  make  laws 
to  bind  Ireland. "  The  motion  was  then  lost,  by  an  amendment  that  the 
consideration  of  the  question  be  adjourned.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
in  the  British  Parliament  on  the  Irish  Trade  Bills,  lord  North  had  recom- 
mended the  Irish  Parliament  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  A  Bill  for  allowing  Roman  Catholics  to  enjoy  property,  freely 
to  exercise  their  religion,  educate  their  children,  have  no  impediments  to 
marriage,  and  retain  the  means  of  self-defence,  was  finally  passed  in 
February,  1782.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  Grattan  again  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland.  It  was  then  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  sixty-nine.  But  there  were  eighty-eight  thousand  men  in  arms  in  the 
four  provinces.  Their  commander-in-chief  was  the  earl  of  Charlemont ; 
noblemen  of  wealth  and  influence  were  amongst  their  generals.  The  dele- 
gates of  a  hundred  and  forty- three  corps  had  met  at  Dungonnon  on  the 
15th  of  February,  and  without  a  dissentient  voice  had  adopted  the  Resolu- 
tion that  had  been  proposed  to  Parliament  by  Grattan, — that  no  power  but 
the  King,  and  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  could  bind  that  kingdom. 
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On  the  27th  of  March  the  Rockingham  ministry  entered  upon  office.  The 
earl  of  Carlisle  was  removed  from  the  Lord-lieutenancy,  with  his  secretary 
Mr.  Eden.  The  duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  to  the  Vice-Royalty.  On 
the  first  day  that  the  new  ministry  took  their  places  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  late  Irish  Secretary,  after  giving  a  lengthened  and  alarming 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Volunteers  and  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  proceeded  to  move  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  the  6th  of  George  I. 
Mr.  Fox  was  naturally  indignant  at  such  a  motion  having  been  made 
without  any  consultation  with  the  king's  present  advisers,  and  the  ex- 
Secretary,  having  been  severely  reproved  by  many  members  for  the  indecency 
of  his  proceeding,  withdrew  the  motion.  On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Fox  pre- 
sented a  message  from  his  majesty,  earnestly  recommending  the  House  to 
take  the  Irish  discontents  into  their  most  serious  consideration,  in  order  to 
auch  a  final  adjustment  as  may  give  a  mutual  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms. 
A  similar  message  was  delivered  to  the  Lords  by  earl  Shelburne.  On  the 
16th  of  April,  a  similar  message  was  delivered  to  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  new  Secretary.  Mr.  Grattan  then  considered 
that  the  battle  was  won,  and  that  he  had  "  now  to  address  a  free  people." 
Orattan  carried  an  amendment  to  the  Address  moved  by  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
which  embraced  all  the  points  of  the  previous  Declaration  of  Rights.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  Mr.  Fox  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  Reso- 
lutions of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland  on  the  king's  message  of 
the  16th  of  April,  and  he  moved  the  repeal  of  that  Statute  of  George  I. 
which  asserted  the  dependence  of  Ireland.  A  Bill  for  this  repeal  passed 
both  Houses  without  a  division.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  overflowing 
with  gratitude  to  Mr.  Grattan.  They  desired  to  vote  him  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate.  He  at  first  refused  to 
receive  any  such  public  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  but  eventually 
accepted  half  the  amount.  Ireland  responded  to  England's  act  of  justice 
by  an  instant  exhibition  of  cordiality.  Her  Parliament  voted  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  the  levy  of  twentythousand  seamen. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1782,  before  the  Rockingham  ministry  was 
nettled,  Franklin  wrote  to  lord  Shelburne  to  congratulate  him  on  the  re- 
turning good  disposition  of  England  in  favour  of  America.  As  soon  as 
Shelburne  was  Secretary  of  State  he  adopted  the  course  of  sending  a  confi- 
dential Mend,  Mr.  Oswald,  to  Paris,  to  assure  Franklin  that  the  new  mi- 
nistry wished  for  peace,  and  if  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  were 
agreed  to,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  pacification.  Franklin  declared 
that  America  could  only  treat  in  concert  with  France ;  and  Mr.  Oswald 
had,  consequently,  an  interview  with  the  count  de  Vergennes.  This  un- 
official negotiator  returned  to  England  ;  and  was  authorized  by  a  minute  of 
the  Cabinet  to  proceed  again  to  Paris,  to  acquaint  Dr.  franklin  that  it  was 
agreed  to  treat  for  a  general  peace.  A  more  regular  envoy,  Mr.  Thomas 
Granville,  was  sent  very  quickly  after  Oswald,  with  a  letter  to  Franklin 
from  Mr.  Fox.  The  shrewd  old  American  soon  found  himself  "  in  some 
perplexity  with  regard  to  these  two  negotiators.**  Grenville  was  annoyed 
by  the  interference  of  Oswald,  and  wrote  bitter  complaints  to  Fox.  In  the 
midst  of  these  differences,  the  head  of  the  ministry,  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, died  on  the  1st  of  July.    The  king  appointed  lord  Shelburne  First 
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Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Jot  and  Cavendish  resigned ;  Burke  and  Sheridan 
followed  their  example.  William  Pitt  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
Thomas  Townshend  and  lord  Grantham,  Secretaries  of  State.  Grenville 
returned  indignantly  from  his  position  at  Paris,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
his  brother,  earl  Temple,  who  obtained  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 
When  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  11th  of  July,  the 
king,  in  a  wise  and  moderate  speech,  promised  to  make  every  effort  to 
obtain  peace,  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms.  One  great  struggle  remained 
to  be  decided. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1779,  the  communication  between  Spain  and 
Gibraltar  had  been  closed,   by  an  order  from  Madrid.     The  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  projecting  into  the  sea  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  could  only  be 
approached  by  that  low  neck  of  sandy  land  called  "the  Neutral  Ground." 
The  isolated  fortress  was  very  soon  invested  by  the  troops  of  Spain,  and 
the  supplies  from  the  mainland  were  necessarily  cut  off.    The  veteran 
governor,  general  Elliott,  had  not  been  quite  unprepared  for  the  possibility 
of  hostilities.     He  had  a  force  of  artillery  and  engineers  of  about  five 
hundred  men ;  four  English  regiments,  and  three  detachments  of  Hano- 
verians,— altogether  amounting  to  upwards  of  five  thousand  rank  and  file. 
In  July,  the  Enterprise  frigate  brought  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  provisions 
from  Tangier  ;  and  boats  occasionally  arrived  from  the  African  coast  with 
live  stock  and  fruit.     But  such  supplies  became  very  precarious,  through 
the  presence  of  Spanish  squadrons  in  the  bay.     The  apprehensions  of 
famine  in  January,  1780,  were  very  serious.     But  when  the  most  frightful 
extremity  of  hunger  appeared  threatening,  the  fleet  of  Rodney  arrived, 
after  his  viotory  over  the  Spaniards  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.     Through  the 
summer  the  blockade  continued  unremitting.     In  the  autumn  the  scurvy 
broke  out  among  the  troops,  from  the  continued  use  of  salt  provisions. 
A  Danish  vessel,  laden  with  lemons  and  oranges,  was  fortunately  inter- 
cepted ;  and  the  sovereign  remedy  of  lemon- juice  saved  the  garrison. 
The  intercourse  with  Tangier  was  prohibited  by  the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
and  want  of  provisions  had  again  become  distressing,  when,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1781,  another  well-timed  relief  arrived.     The  dread  of  famine  was 
at  an  end.     But  on  that  day  the  Spaniards  commenced  a  fierce  bombard- 
ment from  their  lines,  which  continued  uninterruptedly  through  May  and 
June.     The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  ;  but  the  loss  of  life  was  not  con- 
siderable.    The  works  which  the  Spanish  had  constructed  were  of  the  most 
formidable  character  ;  and  they  incessantly  laboured  in  making  additions 
which  became  more  threatening.     At  sunset,  on  the  26th  of  November, 
the  brave  and  sagacious  Elliott  issued  his  orders  for  two  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  brigadier  Ross,  but  accompanied  by  himself,  to 
inarch  out  from  the  fortress,  and  attack  the  batteries,  which  were  threo 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant.     The  surprise  was  complete  ;  the  Spaniards,  in 
terror,  deserted  their  works,  which  were  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
their  magazines  blown  up.    The  ruined  works,  however,  wore  soon  repaired. 
The  duke  de  Crillon  had  returned  from  the  conquest  of  St.  Philip,  in 
Minorca,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  before  Gibraltar.    There  were 
thirty-three  thousand  French  and  Spanish  troops  encamped  on  the  Neutral 
Ground.    Their  batteries  were  served  by  alrandred  and  seventy  heavy  pieces 
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of  cannon.  Preparations  were  making  for  a  conjoined  attack  by  aea  and 
land.  In  the  port  of  Algesiraa  ten  large  ships  were  cut  down  to  serve  as 
the  foundations  of  floating  batteries,  impregnable  and  incombustible. 
The  peril  of  •  Gibraltar  was  imminent.  In  August,  lord  Howe  was  ordered 
to  equip  his  fleet  for  the  important  service  of  the  relief  of  the  besieged 
stronghold.  When  Howe  returned  from  America,  in  1778,  he  and  his 
brother  were  received  with  little  cordiality  by  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment. Until  the  overthrow  of  lord  North's  administration,  lord  Howe 
was  unemployed,  although  his  value  as  an  officer  was  universally  known. 
When  the  new  administration  was  formed  in  1782,  admiral  Keppelwas 
created  a  viscount,  and  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Lord 
Howe  was  also  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet  to  be  employed  in  the  Channel,  or  wherever  else  the  king's  service 
should  require.  After  doing  good  service,  but  without  succeeding  in 
bringing  the  French  and  Spaniards  to  a  general  engagement,  Howe 
returned  to  Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  August.  Before  he  sailed  again,  a 
great  calamity  occurred,  in  the  sudden  capsizing  of  the  Royal  George, 
a  ship  of  a  hundred  and  eight  guns,  by  which  catastrophe  nine  hundred 
persons  perished.  The  Royal  George  was  the  flagship  of  admiral  Kenipen- 
feldt,  who  was  in  his  cabin,  unconscious  of  any  danger.  The  decks  were 
crowded  with  women  and  children,  and  traders  from  the  shore.  The 
ship  was  heeled  on  her  larboard  side.  To  accomplish  this,  the  whole  of 
the  guns  on  the  larboard  side  were  run  out  as  for  as  they  would  go,  and 
those  of  the  starboard  side  were  drawn  in  amidship.  About  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  says  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  seamen  who  was  saved, 
"the  additional  quantity  of  rum  on  board  the  ship,  and  also  the  quantity  of 
sea-water  which  had  dashed  in  through  the  port*holes,  brought  the  larboard 
port-boles  of  the  lower  gun-deck  nearly  level  with  the  sea. "  When  the  danger 
was  perceived,  and  the  order  given  M  to  right  ship,"  it  was  too  late,  for  the 
ship  was  sinking.  The  court-martial  held  to  inquire  into  this  frightful  acci- 
dent, "was  of  opinion  that  some  material  part  of  her  frame  gave  way, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  state  of  decay  of  her  timbers.** 
On  the  11th  of  September,  lord  Howe  sailed  from  Spithead  with  a  fleet  of 
thirty-four  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  three  fire-ships,  having  on 
board  two  regiments  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar,  and 
convoying  transports  with  stores  for  their  relief.  On  the  12th  of  September, 
forty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  with  ten  battering-ships,  and  innumerable 
small  craft,  were  assembled  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  to  co-operate  with  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men  in  one  grand  attack  upon  the  fortress,  which 
was  defended  by  seven  thousand  tried  veterans.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  the  ten  battering-ships  moored  within  ten  or  twelve  hundred  yards  of 
the  bastions  of  Gibraltar.  General  Elliott  had  distributed  furnaces  through 
the  works  for  the  purpose  of  making  halls  red-hot,  and  when  the  first 
ship  dropped  her  anchors,  the  firing  commenced  from  the  fortress.  Before 
ten  o'clock  on  that  eventful  morning  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were 
playing  at  the  same  moment.  The  heaviest  shells  rebounded  from  the  tops 
of  the  formidable  battering-ships  ;  and  the  thirty-two  pound  shot  seemed 
incapable  of  making  any  impression  upon  their  Jmlls.  But  the  perseveriiijr 
fire  from  the  British  works  at  last  took  effect     "The  floating  battery  com- 
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manded  by  the  prince  of  Nassau  (on  board  of  which  was  also  the  engineer 
who  had  invented  the  machinery)  began  to  smoke  on  the  aide  exposed  to 

the  garrison,  and  it  was  apprehended  she  had  taken  fire At 

seven  o'clock  all  our  hopes  vanished Nothing  now  was 

thought  of  bat  saving  the  crews,  and  the  boats  of  the  combined  fleet  were 
immediately  sent  on  that  service.  A  little  after  midnight  the  floating 
battery  which  had  been  the  first  to  show  symptoms  of  conflagration,  burst 
out  into  flames,  upon  which  the  fire  from  the  rock  was  increased  with 

terrific  vengeance During  the  night  one  or  other  of  these 

batteries  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire At  five  A.  v.,  one  of 

them  blew  up  with  a  very  great  explosion,  and  soon  after  the  whole  of 
them,  having  been  abandoned  by  their  crews,  were  on  fire  fore  and  aft,  and 
many  of  their  gallant  fellows  were  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  English 
for  their  lives."  *  Lord  Howe  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  with  his 
fleet  on  the  11th  of  October.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
avoided  an  engagement,  and  the  object  of  landing  the  stores  and  reinforce- 
ments was  partially  accomplished,  when  a  storm  drove  the  British  fleet, 
as  well  as  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  into  the  Mediterranean.  Howe 
drew  up  in  line  of  battle  ;  but  the  enemy  declined  to  engage,  and  the 
British  admiral  returned  to  Gibraltar,  and  completed  the  work  for  which 
he  was  sent.  The  French  and  Spaniards  continuing  to  refuse  a  general 
action,  Howe  returned  to  England.  The  siege  was  languidly  continued 
during  the  winter.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1783,  the  due  de  Crillon 
informed  general  Elliott  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  that  Gibraltar  was  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  commencement  of  the  blockade  to 
the  cessation  of  arms,  the  siege  had  endured  three  years,  seven  months, 
and  twelve  days.  The  total  loss  of  the  garrison  was  twelve  hundred,  ot 
whom  only  four  hundred  and  seventy  were  killed,  or  died  of  their  wounds, 
or  were  disabled. 

The  summer  and  part  of  the  autumn  were  employed  by  the  British  envoy 
at  Paris,  and  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  discussions  upon  points  that  were  essen- 
tial to  be  settled  before  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  America  could 
be  established.  Three  other  Commissioners  were  finally  associated  with 
Franklin,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Laurens.  At  length,  on  the  80th 
of  November,  preliminary  articles  were  signed  between  the  Commissioner 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States.  The  count 
de  Vergennes  was  naturally  offended  at  what  he  considered  the  infraction 
of  a  mutual  promise  not  to  sign  articles  of  pacification  except  with  the  joint 
consent  of  France  and  the  United  States. 

The  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  king  on  the  5th  of  December,  the 
Houses  having  met  on  the  previous  26th  of  November,  and  were  then 
adjourned  in  the  expectation  of  some  definite  result  from  the  negotiations. 
His  majesty  declared  that,  adopting  with  decision  what  ho  collected  to  be 
the  sense  of  his  Parliament  and  his  people,  he  had  directed  all  his  measures 
to  an  entire  and  cordial  reconciliation  with  the  colonies  of  North  America. 

*  Narrative  of  an  Italian  offleer  on  board  the  combined  fleet,  qnoted  in  Barrow'e 
"  Life  of  Lord  Howe." 
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He  had  not  hesitated  to  go  the  Ml  length  of  the  powers  Tested  in  him,  and 
had  offered  to  declare  them  free  and  independent  States  by  an  article  to  be 
inserted  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  king  then  said,  "  In  thus  admitting 
their  separation  from  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms,  I  have  sacrificed  every 
consideration  of  my  own  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  my  people." 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1788,  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  were  signed 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Spain.  By  the  treaty  with  France, 
England  ceded  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago,  and  gained  back  Granada,  St.  Tin- 
cent's,  Dominica,  St.  Christopher's,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.  The  French 
recovered  some  possessions  in  Africa,  and  in  the  East  Indies.  The  old 
stipulations  for  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  were  given  up.  To  Spain,  Great 
Britain  ceded  Minorca  and  the  Floridas.  With  Holland  there  was  a  sus- 
pension of  arms ;  and  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  were  not  signed  till  the 
2nd  of  September.  The  principle  of  the  final  treaty  was  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  restitution.  OH  the  17th  of  February,  the  two  Houses  took  into 
consideration  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  with  France,  Spain,  and  America. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  ministers  carried  the  Address  of  Thanks  to  the 
Crown  by  a  majority  of  thirteen.  In  the  House  of  Commons  they  were 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  On  the  21st  of  February,  lord  John 
Cavendish  moved  Resolutions  of  Censure  on  the  terms  of  the  Peace,  which 
were  carried  by  a  majority  of  seventeen.  A  combination  of  parties  had 
been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  removing  lord  Shelburne  and  his 
ministry.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  on  this  occasion  brought  into 
immediate  conflict  On  the  24th  of  February,  lord  Shelburne  resigned. 
The  fallen  minister's  opinions  upon  a  liberal  system  of  commerce  were 
before  his  time.  They  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  existing  ignorance  of 
the  commercial  public,  and  they  would  necessarily  have  failed.  John 
Adams  was  the  first  minister  of  the  United  States  accredited  to  Great 
Britain.  In  June,  1785,  he  was  presented  to  the  king,  who  assured  him 
that  as  he  "was  the  last  to  conform  to  the  separation,"  the  separation 
having  been  made,  he  "would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship  of  the 
United  States  as  an  independent  power. * 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1782,  Washington  bade  farewell  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  his  army,  and  on  the  20th  he  resigned  his  commission  to  a 
deputation  from  Congress. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

In  1784,  marshal  Conway  wrote  to  his  brother,  "the  sums  spent  in 
losing  America  are  a  blow  we  shall  never  recover."  The  statesmen  and 
economists  who  predicted  absolute  ruin  from  any  increase  of  the  public 
debt  beyond  a  certain  maximum — seventy-five  millions,  or  a  hundred 
millions— never  appear  to  have  adequately  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
the  productive  power  of  the  country  keeping  pace  with  the  additional  load 
of  taxation.    From  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  war  with  the  North 
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American  Colonies—*  period  of  sixty  years— the  country  had  been  steadily 
progressing  in  a  coarse  of  improvement ;  in  partial  inelosnre*  of  cultivable 
waste  land,  in  better  methods  of  husbandry,  in  extension  of  manufactures,  in 
more  complete  means  of  internal  communication.  The  abutting  up  of  one 
portion  of  British  commerce  by  the  war  with  America  had  no  permanent 
effect  upon  the  development  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
although  we  are  in  no  condition  to  judge  how  far  that  development  might 
have  been  impeded  by  the  waste  of  capital  in  war.  The  common  notions 
of  the  decline  of  England  that  prevailed  during  the  first  and  second 
decades  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  were  associated  with  the  vehement 
assertion  that  her  population  was  decreasing.  A  comparison  of  the  excess 
of  baptisms  over  burials  shows  that  from  1751  to  1781  the  population 
increased  nearly  a  million  and  a-quarter.  There  was  a  still  larger  increase, 
of  more  than  a  million  and  a-half,  in  the  twenty  years  from  1781  to  1801. 
Comparing  an  estimate  made  by  Arthur  Young  in  1770  with  the  census 
of  1861,  the  farmers  would  appear  to  have  doubled  in  eighty  years ;  the 
labourers  to  have  almost  trebled.  In  1770,  whilst  one  man  was  cultivating 
the  land,  two  men  were  engaged  in  other  occupations.  In  1851,  whilst 
one  man  was  cultivating  the  land,  three  men  were  engaged  in  other  occu- 
pations. The  ascendancy  of  scientific  theory  over  traditional  practice  has 
produced  this  striking  change ;  and  that  ascendancy  has  been  called  forth 
more  and  more  by  the  certainty  of  the  profitable  application  of  capital  to 
agricultural  enterprise.  This  application  of  capital,  in  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  may  be  in  some  degree  indicated  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Jnclosure  Bills  passed  from  1760  to  1779  were  more 
than  a  thousand  in  number.  Improved  methods  of  husbandry  were  con- 
current with  this  extension  of  the  area  of  cultivation. 

Norfolk,  and  its  neighbour  Suffolk,  were  the  nurseries  of  what  was 
termed  "the  new  husbandry."  Mr.  Coke,  a  gentleman  of  largo  fortune 
and  high  connections,  who  came  into  his  estate  at  Holkham  in  1776, 
"  converted  West  Norfolk  from  a  rye-growing  to  a  corn-growing  district" 
But  he  did  something  even  better.  Unable  to  let  his  estate,  even  at 
five  shillings  an  acre,  he  determined  to  become  a  farmer  himself.  He 
gathered  about  him  all  the  practical  agriculturists  of  his  district,  who 
came  once  a  year  to  partake  his  hospitality,  and  to  communicate 
their  experience  to  the  spirited  young  man  who  wanted  to  learn.  He 
very  soon  was  enabled  to  become  an  instructor  himself.  His  example 
pointed  the  way  to  that  continued  course  of  improvement  which  has 
effected  such  marvels  since  the  British  agriculturist  became  self-reliant, 
and  saw  that  his  prosperity  needed  no  protective  laws  to  maintain  a 
supply  of  food  quite  commensurate  with  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
people.  The  agriculture  of  many  parts  of  Suffolk  is  described  by  Arthur 
Young  as  emphatically  "  true  husbandry."  Sir  John  Cullum,  in  1784, 
describes  the  drainage  of  the  arable  lands  as  the  great  improvement  that 
had  fertilized  spots  that  before  produced  but  little.  Tho  fanner  knew 
nothing  of  draining-tiles ;  but  he  cut  drains  two  feet  deep,  and  wedge- 
shaped,  filling  them  with  bushes,  and  with  haulm  over  the  bushes.  Arthur 
Young  found  the  husbandry  of  Buckinghamshire  almost  as  bad  as  the  land 
is  good.    The  poverty  of  the  crops  was  chiefly  imputed  to  the  want  of 
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draining,  and  to  the  open  fields,  and  large  tracts  of  waste.  That  fertile 
county  bas  now  discovered  the  value  of  large  dairy  farms.  It  is  held  that 
there  are  120,000  acres  in  Buckinghamshire  devoted  to  dairying,  on  which, 
with  the  aid  of  some  arable  land,  30,000  cows  are  kept,  producing  annually 
the  almost  incredible  amount  of  6,000,000  lbs.  of  butter,  chiefly  sent  to 
the  London  market  by  railway.  Arthur  Young  laments  that,  "  if  a 
person,  the  least  skilled  in  agriculture,  looks  around  for  implements  that 
deserve  to  be  called  complete,  how  few  will  he  meet  with."  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  are  now  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  those  implements 
which,  in  1851,  were  held  to  have  saved  one-half  of  the  outlay  of  a  period 
only  twelve  years  previous,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  definite  amount  of  crop. 
The  application  of  machinery  and  chemical  science  to  the  production  of 
food  has  produced  results  as  important  as  in  any  other  branch  of  manu- 
facture, under  which  term  we  must  now  include  the  modern  achievements 
of  the  spirited  farmer. 

In  Bedfordshire,  Francis,  duke  of  Bedford,  laboured  at  Wobura  to 
accomplish  results  similar  to  those  which  Mr.  Coke  produced  at  Holkham. 
"  No  one  that  lived  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  efforts  which  that  nobleman  put  forth  to  arouse  the  torpor- 
stricken  agriculturists  of  his  day.1'  The  duke  did  not  live  to  see  the 
triumphs  of  improved  farming ;  by  which,  according  to  a  report  in  the 
"  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  "  there  are  scores  of  farms  now  producing 
50  per  cent,  more  corn  than  in  1794,  and  supplying  the  metropolitan 
markets  with  a  stone  of  meat  for  every  pound  supplied  at  the  former 
period."  To  Robert  Bakewell,  a  yeoman  of  Leicestershire,  independently 
of  his  merit  as  the  founder  of  the  famous  breed  of  Leicester  sheep,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  great  impulse  which  raised  the  occupation  of  the  grazier  into 
an  art.  This  progress,  concurrent  with  the  turnip  husbandry,  the  general 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  arable  land,  and  the  conversion  of  barren 
sands  and  drowned  fens  into  rich  corn-bearing  districts,  has  enabled  the 
supply  of  an  improved  quality  of  meat  constantly  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population.  The  average  weight  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep  has 
been  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  number 
produced  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio. 

The  consumption  of  animal  food  in  England  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  foreigners.  An  intelligent  Frenchman,  M.  Grosley,  who  came 
to  this  country  in  1765,  speaks  of  the  large  export  of  grain,  under  the 
bounty-system,  as  exciting  his  astonishment,  being  compared  with  the 
extent  of  cultivation.  He  attributes  this  to  the  small  consumption  of 
corn  by  the  English,  who  "  live  chiefly  upon  animal  food.'*  M.  Grosley 
had  not  seen  the  labourers  of  the  South  eating  their  rye-bread  with  their 
hard  cheese,  and  rarely  tasting  animal  food ;  nor  those  of  the  North, 
satisfied  with  their  oat-meal  feast  of  crowdie  or  parritch.  Rye-bread, 
barley-bread,  and  oat-cake,  supplied  the  usual  food  of  the  rural  population. 
Notwithstanding  this  limitation  of  the  consumption  of  whoa4:,  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  people  could  not  have  been  adequately  fed  without 
an  extension  of  the  area  of  cultivation.  The  steady  as  well  as  rapid  con- 
version of  "  barrens "  into  fertile  fields,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
agricultural  county  of  Cambridge.    It  contains  about 536, 000  acres  of  land. 
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In  1794,  112,500  tores  were  fens;  commons,  and  sheep-walks.  In  1806, 
68,000  sens  of  these  wastes  had  been  inclosed  and  cultivated.  In  1846  only 
10,000  acres  of  these  "  barrens"  remained  untaclosed,  and  of  these,  5000 
were  mown  and  fed  in  the  summer.  The  fen  district  is  that  which  offers  the 
most  remarkable  example  of  improvement  This  great  morass  extended 
from  Cambridge  to  fjtnooln  ;  and  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
by  men  who  walked  upon  stilts,  fishing  and  fowling,  and  keeping  a  little 
stock  upon  the  hay  which  they  secured  out  of  the  fat  grass  when  the 
streams  had  retired  under  the  summer  drought  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  in  that  of  James  I.,  several  attempts  were  made  to  bring  a  part  of  this 
district  under  cultivation.  In  1680  the  undertaking  was  vigorously  set 
about  by  Francis  earl  of  Bedford ;  and  a  company  of  adventurers  was 
farmed  who  undertook  to  drain  the  land,  having  ninety-five  thousand  acres 
for  their  recompense.  They  engaged  Cornelius  Verniuyden,  a  Dutch 
engineer,  as  the  director  of  the  works.  They  embanked  the  Welland 
river,  the  Nene  river,  and  the  Ouse.  They  made  deep  cuts,  of  sufficient 
length  to  obtain  the  name  of  rivers.  The  Lincolnshire  fens  were  under- 
taken to  be  drained  by  other  companies,  about  the  same  period.  Various 
local  Acts  were  passed,  and  the  work  went  on,  more  or  less  prosperously. 
But  Mr.  Pusey  considers  that  "though  the  body  of  stagnant  water  was 
greatly  reduced,  still  it  wss  not  subdued,  so  that  the  fen  land  was  worth 
little,  even  when  George  III.  came  to  the  throne."*  Mr.  Bennie  looked 
upon  the  wide  waste  with  the  comprehensive  glance  of  science,  and  saw 
that  the  outfall  to  the  sea  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  both  the  waters  of 
the  low  lands,  and  of  the  rising  slope  which  surrounded  the  whole  margin 
of  the  Fen.  He  made  a  separate  channel  to  carry  off  the  upland  waters. 
The  great  invention  of  Watt  pumped  out  the  water  into  the  artificial 
rivers,  instead  of  the  feeble  wind-mills  that  did  the  work  imperfectly  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  plan  first  introduced  in  the  roign  of  George  L 
The  whole  land  has  been  made  dry,  and  bears  splendid  crops  of  corn. 

In  Berkshire,  king  George  III.  was  setting  a  good  example  to  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  his  subjects,  and  earning  the  honourable  name  ol 
"  Farmer  George."  In  the  Great  Park  of  Windsor  he  had  his  "  Flemish 
Farm,"  and  his  "Norfolk  Farm."  He  was  a  contributor  to  Young's 
14  Annals  of  Agriculture,"  under  the  signature  of  "Balph  Robinson." 
Meanwhile  the  Forest  of  Windsor  exhibited  one  of  the  many  examples  oft 
a  vast  tiact  wholly  neglected  or  imperfectly  cultivated.  In  the  small 
farms  scattered  about  the  seventeen  parishes  of  the  Forest  the  agriculture 
was  of  a  very  unscientific  character.  The  manners  of  the  farmers  and  their 
in-door  labourers  were  as  primitive  aa  their  turf-fires.  It  was  not  till  1818 
that  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  inclosure  of  Windsor  Forest  Much  of  this 
district  has  been  turned  into  arable ;  more  has  been  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  timber,  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

The  Western  and  Northern  Counties,  including  Wales,  contained  a 
population  of  about  two  millions  and  a  half  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  of  four  millions  and  a  half  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  of  ten  millions  and  a  half  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
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century.  Such  quadrupling  of  the  population  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  is  an  evidence  of  the  direction  of  productive  labour  to  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  industry,  in  particular  districts  having  an  extra* 
ordinary  command  of  raw  material.  When  William  Cobbett,  in  his  "  Rural 
Rides,"  visited  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  pastoral 
district  was  becoming  agricultural.  At  the  present  time  "the  rapid 
extension  of  tillage  over  these  high  plains  threatens  before  long  to  leave 
but  little  of  their  original  sheep-walks.*'*  The  Dorsetshire  Downs  were 
not  broken  up,  to  any  extent,  until  our  own  day.  Where  one  shepherd's 
boy  was  kept,  five  men  are  now  employed.  From  1734  to  1769,  there  had 
been  about  five  thousand  acres  inclosed  ;  from  1772  to  1800,  about  seven 
thousand  acres.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  more  than 
fifty  thousand  acres  had  been  inclosed.  The  condition  of  the  Dorsetshire 
peasantry,  which  was  a  public  reproach,  made  the  Dorsetshire  gentlemen 
take  shame  to  themselves  in  1848 ;  and  many  set  about  remedying  the 
evil,  in  the  conviction  that  agricultural  prosperity  and  a  wretched  and 
demoralized  population  could  not  exist  together.  In  some  grazing  districts 
of  England  there  has  been  retrogression  instead  of  improvement  in  this 
particular.  The  land  has  been  let  in  large  quantities  to  non-resident 
occupiers,  who  have  pulled  down  the  cottages  and  farm  premises,  and  only 
set  up  a  few  cow-houses  or  shelter  hovels.  The  repeal,  in  1775,  of  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth  against  building  cottages,  which  Act  the  legislators  of  George 
III.  truly  said  "  laid  the  industrious  poor  under  great  difficulties  to  pro- 
cure habitations,"  was  insufficient  to  remove  the  rate-payers'  jealousy  of 
parochial  burthens  ;  and  that  jealousy  has  produced  an  amount  of  misery 
and  demoralization  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  remedied. 

Aubrey  says  of  the  agriculture  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
"the  Devonshire  men  were  the  earliest  improvers.*'  In  1848,  it  is 
written,  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  farming  of  Devon  is  at  the  present 
time  inferior  to  that  of  most  of  the  counties  of  England." 

In  Warwickshire  the  system  of  under-drainage  was  discovered  accident- 
ally  by  Joseph  Ellington,  of  Princethorpe,  in  1764.  He  rendered  his  own 
land  fertile ;  and  received  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  from  Parliament 
for  the  improvements  consequent  upon  his  discovery. 

The  great  landed  proprietors  of  Yorkshire  led  the  way  to  a  course  of 
improvement  which  has  made  that  county  as  remarkable  in  agriculture 
as  in  manufactures.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  leader  of  the 
Whig  party,  was  more  successful  as  a  cultivator  than  as  a  politician.  Ha 
showed  the  agriculturists  of  the  West  Biding,  in  the  management  of  two 
thousand  acres  of  his  own  lands,  what  would  be  the  result  of  draining,  of  cul- 
tivating turnips  properly,  of  using  better  implements.  In  the  East  Riding 
there  was  a  great  improver  at  work  upon  the  wild  moors  in  1770.  Sir 
Digby  Legard,  who  resided  at  Ganton,  on  the  edge  of  the  Wolds,  experi- 
mented upon  five  thousand  acres  of  uninclosed  wold-land  near  his  house. 
About  five  hundred  acres  were  in  tillage.  The  land  was  let  at  a  shilling 
an  acre.  The  annual  value  of  the  corn  and  wool  of  the  five  thousand  acres 
was  under  1000*.,  and  they  maintained  a  hundred  inhabitants.     It  can  bs 
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prored  that  in  this  district  "the  produce  of  wheat  has  been  doubled,  that 
of  oats  has  been  increased  five-fold,  of  barley  six-fold,  and  that  wherever 
skill  and  capital  have  been  applied  to  these  uncultivated  hills,  rent  has 
been  advanced  even  as  much  as  twenty-fold."*  At  Swinton,  near  Masham, 
where  Mr.  Danby  had  a  colliery,  there  was  a  humble  improver  upon  whom 
the  agricultural  tourist,  Arthur  Young,  has  conferred  a  fame  as  truly 
deserved  as  that  of  the  Cokes  and  Bedfords  of  that  age.  James  Croft, 
one  of  the  colliers,  thirteen  years  before  Young  visited  the  district,  began 
his  husbandry  by  taking  an  acre  of  moor.  By  indefatigable  labour  he  soon 
raised  oats  and  barley,  and  obtained  fine  grass  land.  He  next  took  eight 
acres.  When  his  eulogist  saw  him  he  was  at  work  upon  eight  acres  more, 
attacking  the  most  enormous  stones,  cutting  them  in  pieces,  carrying  them 
away,  and  then  bringing  mould  to  fill  the  holes  up.  He  had  thus  brought 
nine  acres  into  excellent  cultivation.  He  had  done  everything  with  his 
own  hands.  He  had  worked  in  the  mine  from  twelve  o'clock  at  night  to 
the  noon  of  the  next  day.  "  From  the  time  of  leaving  off  work  in  the 
mine,  till  that  of  sleeping,  he  regularly  spent  in  unremitting  labour  on  his 
farm." 

The  agriculture  of  Scotland— even  in  the  Lothians,  now  models  of  farm- 
excellence, — was  in  the  rudest  and  almost  barbarous  state,  when  George 
III.  came  to  the  throne.  East  Lothian  claims  the  honour  of  having  led 
the  march  of  improvement.  The  changes  of  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire 
during  eighty  years  are  more  remarkable  in  manufacture  than  m  agricul- 
ture. But  here,  as  throughout  all  Scotland,  morasses  have  been  drained, 
lochs  have  been  made  to  bear  corn,  the  domain  of  unproductive  nature  has 
been  compelled  to  supply  the  necessities  of  man.  Eighty  years  ago,  to 
speak  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Highlands  would  be  to  describe  a  region  in 
which  agriculture  was  despised  ;  where  the  mountaineers  chiefly  confided 
in  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature,  which  gave  them  fish  in  the  streams, 
and  fowl  in  the  heather,  and  rare  patches  of  pasture  for  a  few  black  cattle. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  contrast  of  a  period  half  a  century 
later ;  especially  in  the  more  remote  districts  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  in 
which  the  country  has  been  made  accessible  by  roads,  water  communication, 
and  railways,  and  its  cultivation  has  no  longer  to  struggle  with  other  im- 
pediments than  those  of  soil  and  climate.  The  climate  itself  has  been 
ameliorated  by  judicious  planting.  It  is  truly  said,  with  reference  to 
cultivation,  "The  change  which  a  single  century  has  wrought  in  Northern 
Scotland  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  "t 

The  natural  fertility  of  Ireland,  and  her  consequent  advantages  in  carry- 
ing her  agriculture  to  perfection,  are  shown  by  Arthur  Young  to  be  very 
great— a  fertility  superior  to  that  of  England,  taking  acre  for  acre.  But 
file  capital  and  skill  that  had  made  England  what  it  was,  even  eighty  years 
ago,  were  wanting  in  Ireland,  and  the  tillage  and  grazing  of  that  country 
had  been  long  impeded  by  prohibitory  laws.  Amongst  the  greatest  evils 
were  the  "  middlemen,"  whom  Young  describes  as  screwing  up  the  rent 
to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  relentless  in  the  collection  of  it— the  hardest 
irinken  in  Ireland— masters  of  packs  of  wretched  hounds,  with  which  they 
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wasted  their  time  and  their  money.  But  whether  the  tenantry  of  Ireland 
were  miserable  cottars,  or  "the  largest  graziers  and  cow-keepers  in  the 
world,"  all  were  ' '  the  most  errant  slovens. "  "  The  recompense  for  labour 
is  the  means  of  living.  In  England  these  are  dispensed  in  money,  but  in 
Ireland  in  land  or  commodities."  Arthur  Young  could  not  anticipate 
what  would  be  the  result  of  that  abuse  of  the  right  of  property  in  land, 
which  went  on  for  more  than  half  a  century,  in  allowing  the  landlords  to 
consume  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil— minus  the  potatoes.  We  now 
know  what  was  the  terrible  end  of  the  rude  abundance  of  one  species  of 
food,  produced  upon  small  holdings,  of  which,  in  1847,  600,000  acres 
maintained  300,000  families*  whilst  in  England  one  labourer  was  employed 
to  about  fifteen  acres  of  arable  land. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  in  a  few  yean 
after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  there  was  .begun  in  this  country 
an  enormous  revolution  in  the  Arts,  for  accomplishing  which  Providence 
raised  up  very  special  instruments.  During  less  than  half  a  century  the 
labours  of  seven  men  had  increased  the  resources  of  their  country  to  an 
extent  which  chiefly  enabled  it  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  most 
tremendous  war  in  which  it  ever  was  engaged ;  had  bestowed  upon  a  popu- 
lation increasing  beyond  all  previous  example  abundant  opportunities  of 
profitable  labour  ;  and  had  opened  new  and  unlimited  fields  of  production, 
for  the  multiplication  and  diffusion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  of  the 
comforts  and  refinements  of  civilization.  Whilst  Brindley,  Arkwright, 
Crompton,  Cartwright,  Roebuck,  Wedgwood,  and  greatest  of  all,  Watt,  each 
pursued  his  one  absorbing  object,  there  was  a  natural  harmony  in  their 
labours, — no  one  attempt  could  have  been  carried  to  perfection  without 
the  aid  of  another  effort,  differing  in  degree  but  the  same  in  kind* 

In  17(8,  Francis  Egerton,  third  duke  of  BridgeWater,  was  the  originator 
of  a  bold  scheme  of  public  improvement.  He  had  retired  to  one  of  his 
family  estates  at  Worsley,  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Manchester,  to 
devise  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  fortune,  by  making  his  encumbered 
property  more  productive.  The  estate  of  Worsley  contained  a  rich  bed  of 
coal,  but  it  was  comparatively  valueless  from  the  difficulties  of  land  ear* 
riage.  Could  these  difficulties  be  surmounted  f  Gould  a  canal  be  con* 
structed  from  Worsley  to  Manchester  ?  Might  the  line  not  be  extended 
to  the  Mersey  f  The  duke  had  made  two  energetic  men  the  confidential 
participators  in  his  scheme.  One  was  John  Gilbert,  a  land-agent,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  mining  speculations  ;  and  who  was  especially  useful 
in  raising  money  to  carry  on  the  projected  operations.  The  other  was 
James  Brindley,  a  millwright, — almost  without  the  rudiments  of  education, 
and  totally  deficient  in  scientific  training.  This  extraordinary  man,  the 
greatest  civil  engineer  that  had  appeared  in  England  before  the  present 
century,  was  by  his  constructive  genius  enabled  to  overcome  difficulties 
which  appeared  insuperable  to  other  engineers  of  more  technical  preten- 
sions. A  line  was  adopted  for  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  which 
rendered  locks  unnecessary,  which  crossed  rivers,  and  cut  through  hills, 
like  the  railway  works  of  our  own  time.  An  aqueduct  was  carried 
ever  the  Irwell,  at  Barton,  high  enough  for  masted  vessels  to  sail  under 
'*.    This  aqueduct  was  opened  in  1761.    All  the  works,  above  ground  and 
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under  ground,  were  finished  in  1762,  and  were  described  at  "the  greatest 
artificial  curiosity  in  the  world,"    The  subterranean  canals  in  the  coal- 
works  at  Worsley  were  as  remarkable  as  the  canal  itself  and  its  branches. 
The  open  works,  all  of  one  level,  extended  thirty-eight  miles  ;  the  tunnels 
were  originally  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  although  they  now 
extend  forty-two  miles,  of  which  two-thirds  have  gone  out  of  use.    The 
immediate  effect  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  first  great  undertaking  was 
sufficiently  demonstrative  of  the  public  value  of  canals.     The  price  of 
coals  in  Manchester  was  reduced  one  half  after  its  completion.    The  duke 
and  his  brother-in-law,  the  first  marquis  of  Stafford,  were  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation,  generally  known  as  the  Stafford- 
shire Canal ;  and  Brindley  was  the  engineer.    This  work  brought  the  iron 
and  pottery  districts  into  easy  communication  with  the  Mersey  and  the 
Trent ;  and,  with  concurrent  undertakings  which  Brindley  designed  or 
superintended,   connected  the  Thames,  the  Humber,  the  Severn,  and 
the  Mersey,  and  united  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  by  water 
communication,  passing  through  a  district  unsurpassed  in  natural  resources* 
and  productive  industry.    Aikin,  the  local  historian  of  Manchester,  says, 
"  Nothing  but  highly  flourishing  manufactures  can  repay  the  vast  expense 
of  these  designs/'    Manchester,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  become 
the  centre  of  that  manufacture  which,  from  very  small  beginnings,  had 
grown  into  proportions  then  deemed  gigantic,  however  dwarf-like  they  may 
appear  in  comparison  with  its  present  development.    It  is  asserted  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1788,  that  "not  above  twenty  years  before  that 
time,  the  whole  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain  did  not  return  20O,000Z.  to 
the  country  for  the  raw  materials,  combined  with  the  labour  of  the  people." 
About  1760,  an  improvement  in  the  process  of  weaving  had  stimulated  the 
mechanical  attempts  for  increasing  the  quantity  of  yarn  to  be  woven.    In 
spite  of  several  ingenious  inventions,  the  demand  for  fine  yarn  still  went  on 
unsupplied  until,  in  1767,  James Hargreavea  completed  his  "Spinning- 
jenny,"  which  was  soon  found  in  every  weaver's  cottage  in  Lancashire.     But 
the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  spinning  of  cotton  would  cease  to  be 
a  domestic  manufacture.     Richard  Arkwright,  a  barber  at  Bolton,  who  had 
a  mechanical  genius,  became  acquainted  with  John  Kay,  a  clock-maker  at 
Warrington,  and  the  two  set  their  ingenuity  to  work  upon  schemes  for 
superseding  the  spinning-wheeL     Arkwright  went  to  Preston,  and  having 
expended  his  last  shilling  in  completing,  however  imperfectly,  a  machine 
of  a  new  construction,  it  was  exhibited,  in  1768,  in  that  town.     In  a  lucky 
hour  for  Arkwright,  murmurs  and  threats  reached  his  ear.    He  hastily 
packed  up  his  apparatus  in  the  dread  of  mob-law  ;  went  to  Nottingham ; 
obtained  two  moneyed  partners,  of  whom  Jedediah  Strntt  was  one ;  and 
took  out  his  first  patent  in  1769.     The  principle  of  this  machine  was 
"  to  enable  rollers  to  do  the  work  of  human  fingers,  with  much  greater 
precision,  and  incomparably  cheaper."    The  machines  of  the  small  factory 
*t  Nottingham,  which  Arkwright  was  enabled  to  establish  with  his  part- 
ners, were  worked  by  horse-power.     In  1771,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Derwent,  at  Cromford,  was  erected  the  first  water  spuming-milL    The 
great  merit  of  Arkwright,  however  disputable  his  claim  as  an  inventor, 
jvas  aa  an  organizer  of  the  labour  required  in  a  cotton  factory.    It  was  five 
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yean  before  any  profit  was  realised  at  Cromford.  All  the  difficulties  that 
interpose  between  the  completion  of  an  invention  and  its  commercial  value 
had  to  be  overcome.  In  October,  1779,  a  mill  which  Arkwright  had  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chorley  was  burned  by  a  mob  ;  who  in  a  similar 
manner  destroyed  the  cotton-spinning  machines  at  Manchester,  Wigan, 
Blackburn,  Bolton,  and  Preston.  But  the  combinations  of  rivals,  and  the 
violence  of  mobs,  had  no  power  to  turn  the  courageous  Arkwright  from 
pursuing  the  career  which  had  opened  to  his  sanguine  view,  and  this  skilful 
appropriator  of  other  men's  ideas  died  worth  half  a  million  sterling. 

The  second  great  and  permanent  principle  of  the  machinery  for  cotton- 
spinning  was  added  by  a  man  of  a  very  different  character.  Samuel 
Crompton  was  shy,  sensitive,  studious,  a  mathematician,  a  musician,  ah 
inventive  artisan.  He  was  spinning  with  Hargreares'  jenny,  in  an  old 
mansion  called  HaU-in-the-Wood,  four  or  five  years  after  Arkwright 
had  produced  harder  and  finer  yarn  by  his  water-frame  than  the  jenny 
could  produce,  whatever  amount  it  had  added  to  the  quantity  spun. 
•Crompton  saw  what  was  wanting.  With  a  few  common  tools,  and  a 
clasp-knife,  he  worked  for  five  years  before  he  perfected  what  was  originally 
called  the  Hall-in-the-Wood  wheel.  When  the  riots  broke  out  by  which 
Arkwright's  mill  at  Chorley  was  destroyed,  this  machine  was  concealed  by 
the  young  weaver.  No  yarn  comparable  for  fineness  and  firmness  had 
ever  been  produced  as  that  which  Crompton  carried  to  the  Bolton  market, 
obtaining  a  proportional  price.  Manufacturers  gathered  round,  some  to 
buy,  others  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  secret.  Crompton  says,  "  a  few 
months  reduced  me  to  the  cruel  necessity  either  of  destroying  my  machine 
altogether,  or  giving  it  up  to  the  public.  To  destroy  it  I  could  not  think 
of ;  to  give  up  that  for  which  I  had  laboured  so  long  was  cruel.  I  had  no 
patent,  nor  the  means  of  purchasing  one.  In  preference  to  destroying  it, 
I  gave  it  to  the  public."  Manufacturers  had  persuaded  him  to  give  up  his 
secret,  upon  the  condition,  recited  in  a  formal  document,  of  subscribing 
sums  to  be  affixed  to  the  name  of  each  "  as  a  reward  for  his  improvement 
in  spinning."  The  whole  Bum  they  subscribed  was  67&  6*.  64.  In  five 
years  Crompton' s  "mule"  was  the  machine  chiefly  employed  for  fine 
spinning,  not  only  round  Bolton,  but  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  common  piracies  of  Arkwright's  water-frame,  its  more  extensive 
use  when  the  patent  expired  in  1784,  and  the  general  appropriation  of 
Crompton'8  mule,  very  soon  changed  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Man- 
chester was  the  centre,  from  a  country  of  small  fanners  into  a  country  of 
small  manufacturers.  Children  of  very  tender  age,  collected  from  the 
London  workhouses,  and  other  abodes  of  the  friendless,  were  transported 
to  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood  as  apprentices. 

Edmund  Cartwright,  a  clergyman,  bred  at  University  College,  Oxford— 
a  poet  and  a  critic— was  at  Matlock  in  1784,  when,  in  a  mixed  company 
in  which  were  some  persons  from  Manchester,  the  talk  was  about  cotton- 
how  the  want  of  hands  to  weave  would  operate  against  the  spinning-mills. 
Cartwright  knew  nothing  of  machines  or  manufactures ;  he  had  never  evea 
seen  a  weaver  at  work ;  but  he  said  that  if  it  came  to  a  want  of  hands, 
Arkwright  must  invent  a  weaving-mill.    The  Manchester  men  maintain^ 
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that  such  a  notion  was  impracticable.  Oartwright  went  home,  and 
laboured  assiduously  to  produce  a  loom  that  would  weave  cloth  without 
hands  to  throw  the  shuttle.  He  completed  his  machine,  and  took  out  a 
patent.  Cartwright's  power-loom,  improved  by  the  inventor  by  incessant 
exercises  of  ingenuity,  came  very  slowly  into  use.  A  mill,  the  first  erected 
for  its  employment  on  a  large  scale,  was  wilfully  set  on  fire,  and  five 
hundred  of  the  power-looms  were  destroyed.  The  patent  expired,  having 
been  to  the  inventor  a  constant  source  of  loss  and  anxiety.  The  power- 
loom  was  first  brought  into  profitable  use  in  Glasgow,  in  1801.  In  1807, 
upon  a  memorial  of  the  principal  cotton-spinners,  Parliament  granted  Dr. 
Cartwright  10,000/.  for  "the  good  service  he  had  rendered  the  public  by 
his  invention  of  weaving."  This  reward  did  not  repay  Cartwright's  ex- 
penses in  working  out  his  scheme.  There  were  only  2300  power-looms  at 
work  in  Great  Britain  in  1813.  In  1883  there  were  100,000.  The  Returns 
of  the  Factory  Inspectors  for  1866  show  the  employment  of  369,206 
power-looms,  of  which  288,847  were  for  weaving  cotton. 

Dr.  John  Roebuck,  the  man  who  succeeded  in  proving,  by  the  com- 
mercial results  of  his  processes,  that  iron  could  be  smelted  by  pit-coal, 
everywhere  in  abundance,  instead  of  by  charcoal  from  woods  that  were 
disappearing  through  the  advance  of  agriculture,  was  a  physician  at  Bir- 
mingham. He  was  a  scientific  chemist,  as  far  as  the  science  of  chemistry 
was  understood  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  he  was 
connected  with  a  chemical  manufactory,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with 
the  ardour  of  an  experimentalist.  Having  abandoned  his  practice  as  a 
physician,  and  settled  in  Scotland,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  smelting  and 
manufacturing  iron.  At  Carron,  in  the  pariah  of  Tarbert,  in  Stirlingshire,  • 
there  were  the  great  requisites  for  this  manufacture.  There  was  abundant 
coal,  and  ample  command  of  water-power..  Some  iron-stone  and  lime  were 
to  be  found  within  a  mile ;  some  was  to  be  procured  from  places  ten  miles 
distant.  Workmen  Were  brought  from  Birmingham  and  Sheffield ;  and  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  renowned  in  Scottish  history,  was  the  famous 
foundry  established  in  1769,  which  sent  cheap  grates  into  the  homes  of 
England,  and  cast  the  guns  for  Wellington's  battery-train. 

The  year  1763  is  considered  memorable  for  the  production  of  a  new  kind 
of  earthenware,  remarkable  for  fineness  and  durability.  Dr.  Campbell,  in 
1774,  makes  this  statement :  "In  the  space  of  about  sixty  years,  as  I 
have  been  well  informed,  the  produce  of  this  ware  hath  risen  from  60001. 
to  100,000/.  per  annum.  These  are  entered  by  the  thousand  pieces  for 
exportation,  which  is  annually  about  forty  thousand."  In  1867  there 
were  a  hundred  million  pieces  of  British  earthenware  and  porcelain  ex- 
ported to  every  European  country  (with  the  exception  of  France),  and  to 
America,  the  United  States  being  by  far  the  largest  importers.  The  artisan 
of  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire,  who  brought  about  this  change,  was  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  whose  ware  combined  the  imitation  of  the  moat  beautiful 
forms  of  ancient  art  with  unequalled  cheapness.  England,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  contemporary  of  Wedgwood,  Mr.  Cooksworthy,  of  Plymouth, 
was  found  to  possess,  in  the  Cornish  clay,  a  material  equal  to  that  of  the 
Sevres  and  Dresden  manufactories.  His  patent  was  transferred  to  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries  in  1777,  and  from  that  time  wo  went  steadily 
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forward  to  the  attainment  of  oar  present  excellence  in  the  production  of 
porcelain,  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  general  spread  of  the  com- 
forts and  refinements  of  society. 

In  that  same  year  of  1763,  a  small  model  of  Newcomen's  engine,  which 
required  repair,  was  put  into  the  charge  of  James  Watt,  Mathematical* 
Instrument  Maker  to  the  .University  of  Glasgow.  The  imperfections  of 
that  invention,  known  as  "the  atmospheric  engine,"  were  evident  to  the 
ingenious  quadrant-maker,  and  he  long  laboured  unsuccessfully  to  dis- 
cover how  its  defects  could  be  remedied.  The  radical  defect  was,  that 
three  times  ss  much  heat  as  was  necessary  for  the  action  of  the  machine 
was  lost.  The  experimental  philosopher  was  still  working  in  the  dark, 
when  he  discovered  that  water  converted  into  steam  would  heat  about  six 
times  its  own  weight  of  water  at  47"  or  48°  to  212°.  He  mentioned  this 
fact  to  Dr.  Black,  who  then  explained  to  him  his  doctrine  of  latent  heat, 
with  which  Watt  had  been  previously  unacquainted.  The  great  prepara- 
tory labour  of  thought  was  now  to  produce  its  results.  In  a  solitary  walk, 
Watt  solved  the  great  problem  upon  which  he  had  been  so  long  intent 
The  invention  was  complete  in  his  mind,  but  to  have  a  model  constructed 
was  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  He  had  no  capital  to  employ  in  engaging 
better  workmen  than  the  blacksmiths  and  tinmen  of  Glasgow.  He  strug- 
gled against  these  difficulties  till  he  found  a  zealous  and  powerful  ally  in 
Dr.  Roebuck.  It  was  agreed  that  a  patent  should  be  taken  out ;  and 
Watt  repaired  to  London  to  accomplish  this  business.  On  his  way  thither, 
he  had  an  interview  at  Birmingham,  with  Matthew  Boulton,  who  desired 
to  join  in  the  speculation.  Their  partnership  was  unfortunately  deferred 
till  1778,  for  Roebuck  would  not  admit  Boulton  to  a  share  of  the  patent, 
except  upon  terms  to  which  the  prosperous  and  ingenious  proprietor  of  the 
works  at  Soho  could  not  agree.  Watt,  meanwhile,  had  to  maintain  him- 
self by  the  superintendence  of  several  canals  then  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. At  length  Boebuck,  who  was  engaged  in  many  losing  undertakings, 
agreed  to  sell  his  property  in  the  patent  to  Boulton.  It  was  ten  years 
before  the  partners  derived  any  profit  from  the  discovery.  They  had  to 
struggle,  in  the  first  instance,  against  the  common  prejudice  which  attaches 
to  every  new  invention.  They  had  to  contend,  in  actions  at  law,  against 
unscrupulous  pirates.  But  Parliament,  in  1776,  had  granted  an  extension 
of  the  patent,  and  the  reward  to  the  inventor  and  his  admirable  associate 
would  come  in  time.  But  before  that  period,  this  crowning  triumph  of 
an  enterprising  age  was  blowing  the  iron  furnaces  of  Dudley,  and  hammer- 
ing steel  at  Sheffield.  It  was  forging  anchors  and  impelling  block- 
machinery  at  Portsmouth.  It  had  superseded  Newcomen's  machines  in 
draining  the  Cornish  tin'  and  copper-mines.  It  had  multiplied  cotton- 
mills  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Scotland.  The  rotatory  steam- 
engine  of  Watt  was  first  applied  to  the  textile  manufactures  of  Lancashire 
in  1787,  when  one  was  erected  at  Warrington.  It  had  been  applied  in 
■Nottinghamshire  in  1785.  In  1856,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Factory  Commissioners,  the  steam-engines  employed  in  6000  factories 
represented  161,000  horse-power,  giving  motion  to  the  astounding  num- 
ber of  83,000,000  spindles. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Thk  intimate  connection  between  the  Fine  Arts  and  those  exercises  of 
ndustry  which  have  too  exclusively  been  designated  as  the  Useful  Arts, 
has  been  distinctly  recognised  in  our  immediate  times.  This  connection 
was  perceived  a  century  ago,  when  a  society,  now  more  flourishing  than 
aver,  founded  by  a  drawing-master,  proposed  "  to  promote  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  by  giving  honorary  or  pecuniary 
rewards  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  esse,  for  the  communication  to  the 
Society,  and  through  the  Society  to  the  public,  of  all  such  useful  inven- 
tions, discoveries,  and  improvements,  as  tend  to  that  purpose." 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  English  Art  was  in  a 
very  low  state.  When  his  successor  ascended  the  throne,  it  must  have 
been  evident  to  all  but  the  most  prejudiced,  that  an  English  school  of 
painting  was  in  process  of  formation.  Reynolds  was  already  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  in  portraiture ;  Wilson  was  strenuously  asserting  English 
superiority  in  landscape  painting ;  and  Gainsborough  was  becoming  known 
as  a  painter  both  of  landscape  and  portrait  But  what  served  most  to  give 
consistency  to  the  labours  of  the  artists,  and  to  stimulate  their  efforts  by 
bringing  them  distinctly  before  the  public  eye,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  with  its  great  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  art  The 
establishment  of  an  academy  of  art  had  long  been  a  cherished  purpose  with 
English  artists.  Ab  early  as  1711  a  private  academy  for  the  study  of  art 
was  instituted,  and  was  succeeded  by  others  of  the  same  character,  amongst 
which  was  the  famous  "Academy  in  St  Martin's  Lane,"  to  which  many 
of  the  best  artists  of  this  period  were  indebted  for  no  small  portion  of  their 
skill  in  drawing.  But  these  academies  were  rather  schools  for  drawing, 
than  institutions  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  title  of 
academies  of  art  Several  efforts  had  been  made,  however,  to  establish 
societies  of  this  more  ambitious  order.  Meanwhile  the  public  interest  in 
art  was  steadily  gaining  strength;  and  on  the  21st  of  April,  1760,  was 
opened  in  the  room  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  first  public 
exhibition  in  London  of  the  works  of  living  artists.  The  works  exhibited 
were  few  in  number,  and  the  greater  part  of  little  worth  ;  but  the»names 
of  Reynolds  sad  Wilson  were  among  the  painters ;  Roubiliao  and  Wilton 
among  the  sculptors ;  Woollett  and  Strange  among  the  engravers,  who 
contributed  examples  of  their  skill;  and  the  public  crowded  in  such 
numbers  to  the  novel  spectacle,  that  it  was  resolved  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment next  year  on  a  larger  scale.  The  "great  room,'*  Spring  Gardens, 
was  accordingly  hired,  and  there,  in  May,  1761,  was  held  the  exhibition 
which  was  really  the  progenitor  of  that  which  is  still  held  every  returning 
May.  The  famous  Nonsense  Club  originated  a  burlesque  of  this  exhibi- 
tion, to  consist  of  "  Original  Paintings,  Busts,  Carved  Fignres,  Ac.,  by 
the  Society  of  Sign-painters."  The  Society  was,  of  course,  a  myth, 
although  sign-painting,  at  that  time,  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible 
branch  of  art,  and  commissions  for  signs  were  given  to  painters  of 
established  reputation, 
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The  members  of  the  Spring  Gardens  Society  obtained  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, and  the  exhibitions  went  on  with  increasing  success.  Bat 
differences  occurred.  Sixteen  of  the  directors  were  ejected,  and  the  other 
eight  shortly  after  resigned.  They  were  all  men  of  position  and  influence, 
and  they  felt  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  establish  a  new  academy. 
A  draft  of  a  constitution  and  laws  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  (afterwards  sir 
William)  Chambers,  with  the  assistance  of  West,  Moser,  and  Cotes,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  king,  who,  entering  with  great  zeal  into  the  project,  directed 
that  the  new  institution  should  be  called  the  Royal  Academy,  and  placed 
under  his  immediate  protection  and  patronage.  The  Society  was  to  consist 
of  "  forty  academicians  chosen  from  among  the  most  able  and  respectable 
artists  resident  in  Great  Britain ;"  twenty  associates,  from  whom  future 
academicians  were  to  be  selected  ;  and  six  associate  engravers.  Reynolds 
held  aloof  from  all  the  preliminary  proceedings,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  was  apprised  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  king  that  he  should  be  its 
first  president,  and  that  it  was  his  majesty's  intention  on  his  instal- 
lation into  that  office  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  that 
he  consented  to  join  the  new  society.  The  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy  dates  from  the  10th  of  December,  1768  ;  its  first  exhibition  was 
held  at  the  auction  room  in  Pall  Mall,  in  1769.  Of  the  thirty- three  mem- 
bers, whose  names  are  inserted  in  the  first  catalogue,  eight  or  nine  are 
foreigners ;  two  are  ladies ;  some  are  only  known  as  designers  and 
engravers ;  some  were  coach  and  sign-painters.  Only  seventeen  non- 
members  contributed.  As  soon  as  Somerset  House,  erected  on  the  site 
of  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  was  completed,  the  Royal  Academy  removed 
to  a  suite  of  rooms  which  the  king  had  caused  to  be  constructed  in  the 
new  building  expressly  for  their  use,  and  there  the  annual  exhibitions 
continued  to  be  held  till  the  Academy  was  removed  to  the  National 
Gallery.  From  the  first  Exhibition  in  Somerset  House,  the  Royal 
Academy  stood  alone  as  the  visible  exponent  of  British  Art,  and  it  has 
continued  in  an  unbroken  career  of  prosperity  down  to  the  present  hour- 
unchanged  in  its  constitution,  and  without  increase  in  its  members,  though 
everything  around  it  has  changed,  and  the  number  of  professional  artists 
has  increased  fifty-fold  since  its  foundation. 

Among  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  indeed  men  of  no 
common  order ;  and  the  glory  which  they  shed  around  it  must  have  done 
much  to  ensure  its  firm  establishment.  Reynolds,  with  whom  the  early 
years  of  the  Academy  are  most  intimately  associated,  was  a  painter  who 
at  once  raised  English  portraiture  from  sheer  mindless  mimicry  to  a  level 
with  that  of  the  noblest  days  of  art  Gainsborough,  if  he  could  not  attain  the 
elevation  of  some  of  Reynolds's  portraits,  could  more  than  equal  Reynolds 
in  depicting  the  lighter  phases  of  female  beauty.  He  was,  moreover,  the 
first  painter  of  the  poetry  of  homely  English  scenery,  and  in  his  own  way 
he  has  found  no  compeer  and  no  successor.  But  if  it  be  to  Gainsboroqgh 
that  we  can  trace  the  love  of  simple  unsophisticated  English  scenery,  truth 
and  freshness  of  colour,  and  directness  of  imitation,  which  have  ever  since 
characterised  English  landscape-painting,  it  is  to  Wilson  that  we  are 
-Mebted  for  its  preservation  in  its  early  stages  from  vulgarity  and  com- 
lace.     The  other  painter,  whoso  name  is  moat  closely  associated  with 
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these  three  in  the  early  days  of  English  art,  who  succeeded  Reynolds  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  who  must,  we  fear,  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  English  historical  painting,  was  Benjamin  West  A  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  came  to  London  at  the  age  of  IWe-and-twenty,  and 
was  introduced  to  George  III.,  who  at  once  took  the  young  American  into 
his  favour.  West  received  an  unlimited  commission,  and  as  long  as  the 
king  retained  his  faculties,  West  was  duly  paid  his  salary  of  10002.  a  year. 
The  royal  patronage  would  alone  have  insured  the  painter  success,  but 
the  same  qualities  which  delighted  the  king,  delighted  a  large  section  of 
his  subjects  also  ;  and  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  England  possessed  in 
West  another  Raffaelle.  That  belief  has  long  passed  away,  and  the  reac- 
tion has  been  severe.  West  painted  some  pictures,  however,  which  ought 
to  save  him  from  oblivion,  and  he  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
who  dispensed  with  that  conventional  "drapery"  which  painters  were 
accustomed  to  substitute  for  the  dress  of  any  particular  age  or  country. 

It  had  now  become  a  favourite  project-to  adorn  our  churches  and  public 
buildings  with  paintings,  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  the  continent.     It 
was  decided  to  make  the  experiment  on  St  Paul's.     The  king  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  their  cordial  adhesion  to  the  proposal ; 
bat  the  bishop  of  London,  whose  veto  was  decisive,  sternly  refused  his 
sanction,  and  the  whole  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.    The  8ociety  of  Arts 
then  invited  the  six  painters  designated  by  the  Royal  Academy  to  execute 
the  paintings  in  St  Paul's,  with  four  others,  to  paint  around  their  great 
room  ten  large  pictures  from  English  history.     The  painters  declined,  but 
Barry  proffered  to  cover  the  entire  room  himself  with  a  series  of  large 
allegorical  paintings  illustrative  of  Human  Culture.    The  Society  accepted 
his  offer,  and  though  he  had  bnt  sixteen  shillings  in  his  pocket,  he  com- 
menced his  mighty  task,  working  at  odd  jobs  for  the  booksellers  by  night 
to  procure  the  sustenance  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  day. 
After  labouring  almost  without  intermission  for  nearly  seven  years,  he 
brought  his  undertaking  to  a  close.    Happily  for  his  own  peace  of  mind, 
Barry  himself  never  discovered  that  he  missed  his  aim.    Pew  more  efforts 
were  made  to  achieve  success  in  moral  painting.    There  were  many  other 
painters  of  that  day  worthy  of  record.     Romney,  who  for  a  while  divided 
the  town  with  Reynolds ;  Fuseli,  who  imported  into  England  the  wildest 
extravagances  of  Germany  ;  Paul  Sandby,  by  many  regarded  as  the  father 
of  that  essentially  English  art,  water-colour  painting  ;  Wright  of  Derby, 
and  many  another ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  succeeded  them,  and 
handed  down  the  practice  and  the  traditions  of  their  elders  to  the  painters 
of  our  own  day. 

Sir  Robert  Strange  and  William  Woollett  did  for  English  line  engraving 
all  that  Reynolds  and  his  associates  accomplished  for  painting.  Several 
other  English  line  engravers,  of  very  considerable  skill,  flourished  during 
the  same  period,  of  whom  it  will  be  enough  to  name  Major,  who  wrote 
himself  engraver  to  the  king ;  Basire,  Byrne,  Booker,  the  able  bnt 
unhappy  Ryland,  and  the  best  of  all  our  portrait  engravers  William 
Sharp,  who  together  created  a  school  of  line  engravers  which,  though  not 
always  adequately  patronized,  has  continued  with  unabated  powers  to  the 
present  day*    In  mezzotint  engraving— a  branch,  of  engraving  in  which 
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England  has  always  maintained  the  lead— the  first  practitioner  was  James 
MacArdeU.  With  him,  or  immediately  succeeding  him,  practised  Fisher, 
Valentine  Green,  Raphael  Smith,  W.  Dickinson,  Earlom,  and  the  Watsons, 
James,  Thomas,  and  Caroline ;  whilst  Paul  Sandby  showed  the  capabilities 
of  the  infant  art  of  aqnatinta  engraving.  Along  with  the  admirable  native 
engravers,  several  distinguished  foreigners  found  ample  employment 
English  engravings  had  become  an  important  branch  of  commerce.  If  we 
may  credit  a  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  lord  Suffolk,  "  the 
revenue  coming  into  this  country  from  this  source  at  one  time  exceeded 
200,000*.  per  annum."  The  principal  agent  in  promoting  this  traffic,  was 
Boydell,  who  wss  able  to  assert  that  he  had  laid  out  "above  860,0001*  in 
promoting  the  fine  arts  in  thia  country."  On  the  plates  issued  by  him  he 
employed  engravers  of  the  highest  standing  ;  and  he  set  the  example  of 
publishing  illustrated  books  of  a  more  splendid  character  than  had  pre- 
viously been  issued  by  any  English  publisher.  BoydelTs  success  stimu- 
lated other  publishers,  and  some  of  them  produced  works  scarcely  less 
important  than  his  own. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  was  only  one 
English  sculptor  of  any  reputation,  Joseph  Wilton,  and  his  celebrity  arose 
rather  from  the  paucity  of  competition  than  from  his  own  ability.  Banks, 
some  thirteen  years  the  junior  of  Wilton,  was  our  first  great  English  sculptor. 
John  Bacon  was  a  more  popular,  and  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  far 
more  successful  sculptor  than  Banks  ;  but  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  his 
art  greatly  his  inferior.  Later  in  date  than  the  sculptors  just  noticed, 
came  one  greater  than  either.  Had  his  powers  of  execution  been  equal  to 
his  conception,  John  Flaxman  would  have  been  one  of  the  very  greatest 
sculptors  of  modern  times.  His  was  a  fancy  which  could  soar  into  the 
highest  heaven  of  invention,  yet  stoop  without  discredit  to  the  humblest 
task-work.  Along  with  our  three  famous  countrymen,  lived  and  laboured 
a  Dutchman,  Joseph  Nollekens,  if  not  more  famous  than  they,  far  more 
the  favourite  of  fortune. 

Sir  Robert  Taylor  was  the  leading  architect  when  George  III.  ascended 
the  throne.  He  was  a  man  of  taste  and  industry,  but  not  of  much  original 
power.  Contemporary  with  Taylor  was  Dance,  the  architect  of  the 
Mansion  House  and  of  Newgate.  The  Woods  (father  and  son),  of  Bath, 
and  the  brothers  Adam,  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  call  for  honourable 
notice  for  their  efforts  to  raise  the  character  of  our  street  architecture. 
But  the  greatest  architect  of  the  time  was  sir  William  Chambers,  whose 
fame  now  rests  secure  on  his  one  grand  work,  Somerset  House,  which, 
though  never  completed  on  the'  original  plan,  was  the  last  crowning 
triumph  of  the  Italian  style,  introduced  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  carried  on 
with  very  unequal  success  by  succeeding  architects.  The  investigations  of 
two  painters,  James  Stuart  and  Nicholas  Bevett,  ss  made  known  in  the) 
"  Antiquities  of  Athens,"  effected  an  entire  change  in  the  received  notions 
of  architectural  beauty.  From  that  time  there  was  a  constantly  growing 
approximation  to  Greek  forms,  however  much  the  Greek  spirit  might  be 
absent,  until  in  our  own  day  it  culminated  in  the  works  of  sir  Robert 
Bmirke,  and  was  followed  by  the  inevitable  reaction.  James  Wymtt  sud- 
denly became  famous  by  the  erection  of  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street  (WS), 
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and  during  the  rest  of  the  century  secured  a  large  share  of  public  favour. 
His  ambition  in  the  first  instance  was  to  produce  an  Italianised  Greek 
style  ;  but  later  he  unhappily  turned  his  attention  to  Gothic,  and  to  him 
is  due  the  destruction  of  much,  and  the  disfigurement  of  more,  of  the 
moat  precious  of  our  mediaeval  remains.  To  Labelye,  a  Swiss,  Richard 
Mylne,  and  John  Gwyn,  we  owe  some  bridges  of  great  value  and  beauty, 
though  unfortunately  in  the  chief  instances  deficient  in  the  essential 
quality  of  stability. 

On  a  rainy  day,  somewhere  about  the  year  1780,  a  man  of  advanced  age 
stood  bareheaded  in  the  market  of  Uttoxeter,  making  strange  contortions 
of  visage  whilst  he  remained  for  an  hour  in  front  of  a  particular  stall.  It 
was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  had  gone  from  Lichfield  to  this  small 
market  town,  to  subject  himself  to  the  penance  of  rough  weather  and 
mocking  by-standen,  for  expiation  of  an  act  of  filial  disobedience  which 
he  had  committed  fifty  years  before.  His  father,  a  bookseller  at  Lichfield, 
being  on  a  sick-bed,  had  requested  his  son  Samuel  to  attend  the  book- 
stall at  Uttoxeter.  "  My  pride  prevented  me  from  doing  my  duty,  and  I 
gave  my  father  a  refusal, "  said  the  literary  veteran,  who  is  the  chief  con- 
necting link  between  the  Literature  of  two  periods  which  appear,  at  the 
first  glance,  to  be  very  widely  separated.  In  many  respects  Johnson  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Representative  Man  of  the  Literature  of  half  a  century 
— the  Magazine-writer,  the  Essayist,  the  Critic,  the  Poet,  the  Philologist-* 
the  chapman,  with  many  articles  of  use  or  ornament  in  a  crowded  market. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  reign  of  George  II.  spoken  of  as  an  age 
of  dullness.  Except  by  looking  accurately  at  bibliographical  dates,  we 
can  scarcely  form  a  notion  of  the  literary  vigour  that  was  displayed  in  the 
last  twenty  years  of  that  reign.  The  English  poetical  succession  was 
honourably  continued  through  the  reigns  of  the  foreigners  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  was  handed  on  to  that  of  their 
successor,  "  born  and  bred  a  Briton."  A  new  species  of  literature,  that 
may  almost  be  considered  indigenous,  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  the 
period  we  are  now  regarding.  In  1740  Samuel  Richardson  published  the 
first  part  of  his  novel  of  "  Pamela."  The  second  part  was  issued  the  next 
year.  " Clarissa"  followed  in  1748;  and  "Sir  Charles  Grandison"  in 
1751.  Before  the  first  of  these  novels  appeared,  we  had  translations  of 
French  romances,  and  imitations  of  French  romances,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Defoe,  we  had  no  novelist  who  attempted  to  invest  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  the  life  of  unheroic  men  and  women  with  the  charm 
of  reality.  It  was  reserved  for  Richardson  to  carry  on  a  story  with  such 
an  implicit  reliance  upon  his  power  of  exciting  sympathy  without  "  the 
improbable  and  marvellous, "  that  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  have 
confided  in  his  fictions  as  absolute  truths.  In  1742,  Henry  Fielding 
published  "The  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews,"  intended  as  a  burlesque 
of  Richardson.  Gray  says:  "The  incidents  are  ill-laid  and  without 
invention  ;  but  the  characters  have  a  great  deal  of  nature,  which  always 
pleases,  even  in  her  lowest  shapes.  ....  Throughout  he  shows 
himself  well  read  in  stage-coaches,  country  squires,  inns,  and  inns  of 
court. "  Johnson,  who  always  professed  contempt  for  Fielding  in  propor- 
tion as  ha  admired  Richardson,  maintained  that  Fielding's  characters  were 
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characters  of  maimers,  whilst  Richardson's  were  characters  of  nature. 
Before  the  appearance  of  Fielding's  greatest  work,  "  Tom  Jones,"  in  1749, 
another  novelist,  Smollett,  came  upon  the  field,  with  equal  readiness  of 
observation,  but  with  a  coarser  power  of  delineating  what  he  saw.  An- 
other of  equal  genius — at  his  outset  equally  popular— came  in  the  last 
year  of  George  II.  This  was  Sterne,  of  whose  "Tristram  Shandy" 
Johnson  said,  with  some  truth,  "  Nothing  odd  will  do  long."  Tristram 
Shandy  did  not  last.  One  whose  hold  upon  readers  of  every  class  has 
never  been  loosened,  appeared  as  a  novelist  in  1766.  Oliver  Goldsmith 
produced,  in  his  "Vicar  of  Wakefield/1  a  picture  of  English  life  which 
pats  us  in  far  better  humour  with  his  time  than  the  freer  delineations  of 
either  of  the  great  masters  of  fiction  who  had  preceded  him. 

In  the  decado  immediately  preceding  the  accession  of  George  III.,  there 
was  something  like  a  revival  of  that  species  of  literature  which  Addison 
and  Steele  had  naturalized  amongst  us.  The  period  had  also  its  exponent 
during  thirty  years  in  Samuel  Foote's  caricatures  of  vice  and  folly.  The 
literature  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  pre- 
sents us  with  much  indifferent  poetry,  but  some  that  has  survived.  For 
graver  literature,  this  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  acquired  a  lasting 
distinction.  It  gave  us  Burke  as  the  greatest  of  political  philosophers ; 
Adam  Smith  as  an  economist ;  and  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon  as  his* 
torians.  More  important  as  a  painter  of  manners  even  than  the  Novelists, 
the  Dramatists,  or  the  Essayists,  that  age  bequeathed  us  Horace  Walpole. 

This  was  the  transition  period  from  an  age  in  which  the  decencies  of  life 
were  very  imperfectly  observed,  to  an  age  in  which  decorum  was  beginning 
to  assert  an  authority  which  has  steadily  gone  on,  to  preserve  a  greater 
semblance  of  morality,  and  therefore,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  hold 
fast  its  substance.  A  few  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
there  was  to  be  seen  in  Piccadilly,  on  every  sunny  day,  an  emaciated  old 
man  sitting  in  a  balcony,  holding  a  parasol.  As  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  link 
between  the  varying  literature  of  two  periods,  this  old  man,  the  duke  of 
Queensberry,  was  the  link  between  the  changed  profligacy  of  two  genera- 
tions. He  had  flourished  as  the  earl  of  March  and  a  lord  of  the  bedcham- 
ber in  the  times  when  to  violate  every  decency  of  life  was  to  establish  a 
claim  to  wit  and  spirit ;  and  he  had  lived  on,  into  an  age  of  comparative 
decorum,  which  to  him  was  an  age  of  insipidity.  Time  has  removed  the 
veil  that  hid  the  Club-life  of  Queensberry  and  his  set  from  the  gaze  of  con- 
temporaries. We  are  now  permitted  to  see  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  days 
of  Chatham  and  lord  North  pursuing  their  vocation  of  gambling  with  the 
assiduous  perseverance  of  the  most  money-getting  tradesmen.  If  they  were 
ruined  there  were  two  resources  against  starvation— a  place,  or  a  wife. 
Common  men  passed  away  from  the  gambling  clubs,  whether  to  insolvency, 
or  suicide,  or  death  in  a  duel  There  is  no  scenic  representation  of  the  hot* 
rors  of  gambling  so  truly  pathetic  as  the  history  of  Charles  Fox,  nor  one 
which  conveys  more  fearful  warnings.  The  precocious  son  of  lord  Holland 
was  furnished,  by  the  overweening  fondness  of  his  father,  with  guineas  to 
stake  at  the  gaming-table  at  Spa,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  Lord 
Brougham  says  :  "  The  dissipated  habits  of  the  time  drew  him,  before  the 
age  of  manhood,  into  the  whirlpool  of  fashionable  excess."    Thk  excess, 
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at  that  period  of  Ids  life  when  his  tranBcendant  powers  had  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  as  a  party  leader,  materially  diminished  the  confidence  which 
the  nation  would  otherwise  have  reposed  in  him,  and  not  unjustly  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  his  sovereign.  Lord  Carlisle  says  of  Fox,  "  I  do  think  it 
does  Charles,  or  ought  to  do,  great  credit,  that  under  all  his  distresses  he  never 
thinks  of  accepting  a  place  on  terms  that  are  in  the  least  degree  disreput- 
able.*' What  might  Fox  not  hare  been,  great  as  he  was,  hod  he  possessed 
the  firmness  of  Wilberforce,  founded  upon  a  juster  sense  of  honour  than 
Fox  possessed.  When  Wilberforce  came  up  to  London,  young  and  rich, 
m  1780,  he  belonged  to  five  clubs.  At  first  he  joined  in  play,  but  being 
persuaded  to  keep  the  bank  at  a  Faro  table  of  one  of  the  clubs,  "As  the 
game  grew  deep,"  says  his  son,  "he  rose  the  winner  of  six  hundred  pounds. 
Much  of  this  was  lost  by  those  who  were  only  heirs  to  future  fortunes,  and 
could  not  therefore  meet  such  a  call  without  inconvenience.  The  pain  he 
felt  at  their  annoyance  cured  him  of  a  taste  which  seemed  but  too  likely  to 
become  predominant.1'  Pitt  once  displayed  intense  earnestness  in  games 
of  chance,  but  he  suddenly  abandoned  gambling  for  ever.  Cowper  holds 
that  it  is  "  in  vain  to  look  for  conversation,  where  we  might  expect  to  find 
it  in  the  greatest  perfection,  among  persons  of  fashion  :  there  it  is  almost 
annihilated  by  universal  card-playing ;  insomuch  that  I  have  heard  it  given 
as  a  reason  why  it  is  impossible  for  our  present  writers  to  succeed  in  the 
dialogue  of  genteel  comedy,  that  our  people  of  quality  scarce  ever  meet  but 
to  game." 

Bath  was  the  resort  of  all  the  sharpers  and  dupes  in  the  land,  when  the 
London  season  was  over.  This  city,  early  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  had  began 
to  be  frequented  by  people  of  fashion.  A  dictator  arose  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Richard  Nash,  who  was  elected  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  presided 
over  the  company  who  assembled  in  a  booth  to  dance  and  game.  Every  game 
of  chance  was  here  played  without  restraint,  and  Nash  had  his  full  share  of 
the  spoil  of  the  unwary.  All  went  merrily  till  a  cruel  legislature  passed  an 
Act  to  declare  Basset  and  Hazard  and  all  other  games  of  chance  illegal. 
The  statute  was  evaded ;  and  an  amended  law  was  next  year  passed,  to 
declare  all  games  with  one  die  or  more,  or  with  any  instrument  with  num- 
bers thereon,  to  be  illicit.  An  instrument  with  letters  thereon  would  be 
as  effectual,  and  a  game  called  E.  0.  was  invented,  and  first  set  up  at 
Tunbridge,  where  King  Nash  had  a  colony.  Nash  brought  the  game  to 
Bath,  to  be  carried  on  snugly  in  private  houses,  until  another  statute  effec* 
tually  put  down  all  gaming-houses,  and  gaming-tables,  as  far  as  law  could 
accomplish  their  suppression.  There  was  no  resource  for  the  persecuted 
people  of  quality  but  in  private  clubs. 

From  the  monotonous  gambling  of  the  fashionables  of  St  Jameses-street, 
it  is  almost  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  rougher  amusements  of  the  Country 
House.  There  was  a  considerable  change  in  provincial  manners  during 
the  last  half  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  But  even  in  1761,  a  writer  in  a 
periodical  work  called  "The  Genius,"  attributes  to  "the  intercourse 
between  the  town  and  the  country,  of  late  so  much  more  frequent,'1  a  great 
improvement  in  the  "  behaviour  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  coun* 
try."  The  class  represented  by  Fielding's  Allworthy — benevolent, placable, 
not  teamed,   but  a  competent  judge  of  literature,  improved  by  much 
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conversation  with  men  of  eminence — was  rapidly  superseding  that  class 
of  whom  Squire  Western  was  the  type — coarse,  passionate,  violent  in  his 
politics,  a  roaring  drinking  fox-hunter. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Country  Squire  was  the  Country  Parson. 
The  permanent  resident  in  the  parish  was  almost  invariably  the  Curate. 
The  incumbent  was  a  pluralist,  who  passed  much  of  his  time  in  London, 
or  Bath,  or  Tunbridge,  or  in  the  nobleman's  establishment  as  chaplain. 
From  the  Revolution  to  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  the  orthodox  clergyman  had 
a  decided  tendency  to  Jacobitism.  After  that  period  he  gradually  became 
less  earnest  in  politics,  and  resolutely  applied  himself  to  uphold  govern- 
ment and  oppose  innovation.  He  had  his  own  peculiar  business  in  life  to 
perform,  which  was  chiefly  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
Dr.  Knox,  the  head-master  of  Tunbridge  school,  says,  "  The  public  have 
long  remarked  with  indignation,  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  cox- 
combs, drunkards,  debauchees,  and  gamesters  who  figure  at  the  watering- 
places,  and  all  public  places  of  resort,  are  young  men  of  the  sacerdotal 
order."  Arthur  Young  writes  of  the  French  clergy,  that  they  "  preserved, 
what  is  not  always  preserved  in  England,  an  exterior  decency  of  behaviour. 
One  did  not  find  among  them  poachers  or  fox-hunters,  who,  having  spent 
the  morning  in  scampering  after  hounds,  dedicate  the  evening  to  the 
bottle,  and  reel  from  inebriety  to  the  pulpit"  The  apathy  of  the  Clergy 
at  this  period  was  as  injurious  as  their  indecorum.  Their  eloquence  was 
of  the  tamest  character.  Goldsmith  has  hit  upon  the  true  cause  of  this. 
"  Men  of  real  tense  and  understanding  prefer  a  prudent  mediocrity  to  a 
precarious  popularity ;  and  fearing  to  out-do  their  duty,  leave  it  half 
done.*'  The  fear  of  being  called  Methodists  was  one  of  the  causes  that 
mode  too  many  of  the  clergy  careless  in  their  lives  and  indifferent  in  their 
vocation.  The  observant  Frenchman  to  whom  we  have  several  times  refer- 
red, M.  Groaley,  says,  of  "the  sect  of  the  Methodists," — "  this  establishment 
has  borne  all  the  persecutions  that  it  could  possibly  apprehend  in  a  country 
as  much  disposed  to  persecution  as  England  is  the  reverse."  The  light 
literature  of  forty  years  overflows  with  ridicule  of  Methodism.  The 
preachers  were  pelted  by  the  mob ;  the  converts  were  held  up  to  execration 
as  fanatics  or  hypocrites.  Tet  Methodism  held  the  ground  it  had  gained. 
It  had  gone  forth  to  utter  the  words  of  truth  to  men  little  above  the  beasts 
that  perish,  and  it  had  brought  them  to  regard  themselves  as  akin  to  hu- 
manity. The  time  would  come  when  its  earnestness  would  awaken  the 
Church  itself  from  its  somnolency,  and  the  educated  classes  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  be  religious.  There  was  wild  enthusiasm  enough  in  some  of  the 
followers  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley ;  but  th^se  earnest  men  left  a  mark  upon 
their  time  which  can  never  be  effaced.  Tne  characters  of  Whitefield  and 
Wesley  were  in  some  respects  very  different.  Whitefield  was  satisfied  with 
rousing  the  sinful  and  the  indifferent  by  his  own  fervid  eloquence,  with* 
out  providing  for  the  systematic  continuance  of  his  personal  efforts. 
Wesley,  on  the  other  hand  instituted  and  perfected  by  his  incessant 
labours  that  remarkable  organization  known  as  Wesleyism.  The  exertions 
of  these  two  men,  each  pursuing  tracks  not  essentially  diverging,  however 
separate,  had  produced  effects  in  half  a  century  of  which  their  opponent* 
could  have  formed  no  adequate  estimate. 
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Cowpar  has  traced  to  its  source  the  "  deep  mischief"  in  the  priesthood  of 
his  time.  "  The  sage,  called  Discipline,"  had  ceased  to  be  reverenced  in 
"  colleges  and  halls."  The  examination  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  was  the 
most  absurd  form,  "  in  which  the  greatest  dunce  usually  gets  his  testimo- 
nium signed  with  as  much  ease  and  credit  as  the  finest  genius."  "  The 
examiners  and  the  candidates  often  converse  on  the  last  drinking  bout,  or 
read  the  newspaper,  or  a  novel,  or  divert  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  in 
any  manner,  till  the  clock  strikes  eleven,  when  all  parties  descend,  and  the 
ttitinwTiitm.  is  signed  by  the  masters."  For  the  degree  of  Master-of-Arts, 
"  after  again  taking  oaths  by  wholesale,  and  paying  the  fees,"  the  academic 
issues  into  the  world  with  an  "  undeniable  passport  to  carry  him  through 
it  with  credit"*  Wilberforce  tells  us  his  experience  of  Cambridge  :  "I 
was  introduced,  on  the  very  first  night  of  my  arrival,  to  as  licentious  a  set 
of  men  as  can  well  be  conceived.  They  drank  hard,  and  their  conversation 
was  even  worse  than  their  lives."  He  got  into  better  society ;  he  lived 
much  among  the  Fellows  of  the  College.  "But  those,"  he  complains, 
1 '  with  whom  I  was  intimate,  did  not  act  towards  me  the  part  of  Christians, 
or  even  of  honest  men.  Their  object  seemed  to  be,  to  make  and  keep  me 
idle."  Wilberforce  was  one  of  the  few  who  could  "  escape  contagion,  and 
emerge  pure  from  so  foul  a  pooi" 

It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  professional  class,  and  the  trading 
class,  were  untainted  amidst  the  corruptions  of  the  time.  The  Medical 
Profession  was  distracted  by  jealousies  and  rivalries  between  its  different 
ranks,  and  between  individuals  of  the  same  rank.  Quackery  was  keeping 
pace  with  the  progress  of  luxury.  The  Law  was  necessarily  open  to  the 
ridicule  which  properly  attached  to  the  inflated  harangues  and  absurd  tech- 
nicalities of  the  Courts.  litigation  was  encouraged  by  the  multiplication 
of  statutes,  and  by  the  general  ignorance  even  of  the  educated  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  their  own  country.  The  members  of  the  Mercantile 
Class  were,  in  London  especially,  accumulating  wealth  and  losing  respecta- 
bility. The  citizen  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  become  a  hybrid 
of  fashion  before  its  close.  After  George  III.  had  been  ten  years  on  the 
throne  the  traders  began  to  desert  the  city.  The  capacious  mansion  in  the 
narrow  street  was  given  up  for  the  inconvenient  house  in  the  new-built 
square.  Of  the  lower  orders  in  London,  M.  Grosley  says  that  the  porters, 
sailors,  chairmen,  and  day-labourers  who  work  in  the  street,  "  are  as  inso- 
lent a  rabble  as  can  be  met  within  countries  without  law  or  police."  Their 
rudeness  to  foreigners  he  especially  dwells  upon ;  but  he  admits  that  the 
obliging  readiness  of  the  citizens  and  shopkeepers  sufficiently  consoles  the 
foreigner  for  the  insolence  of  the  mob.  Nevertheless,  he  affirms  that 
"even  amongst  those  of  the  lowest  rank,  the  people  of  London,  though 
haughty  and  ungovernable,  are  in  themselves  good-natured  and  humane." 
A  singular  state  of  manners  is  presented  in  the  following  record  in  the 
Annual  Register,  of  a  scene  which  took  place  on  the  11th  of  May,  1764. 
"  A  great  disturbance  was  created  at  Ranelagh -house,  by  the  coachmen, 
footmen,  Ac,  belonging  to  such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  will  not 
suffer  their  servants  to  take  vails.    They  began  by  hissing  their  masters ; 
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they  then  broke  all  the  lamps  end  outside  windows  with  stones ;  and 
afterwards,  putting  ont  their  flambeaux,  pelted  the  company  in  a  most 
audacious  manner  with  brickbats,  whereby  several  were  greatly  hurt,  so  as 
to  render  the  use  of  swords  necessary."  The  Police  of  London  in  the  last 
ten  years  of  George  II.,  and  through  the  remaining  years  of  the  century, 
was  a  system  that  combined  the  hateful  and  the  ridiculous.  The  watchmen 
who  guarded  the  town  during  the  night  were  "  old  men  chosen  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  who  have  no  other  arms  but  a  lanthorn  and  a  pole."* 
The  police-officer  of  that  day  was  called  a  "thief-taker,"— he  was  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  a  detective  or  a  preventive  functionary.  He  knew  the 
thieves,  and  the  thieves  knew  him.  When  he  was  sure  of  a  capital  con- 
viction, he  took  his  man,  and  obtained  forty  pounds  "blood-money."  The 
horrible  state  of  the  Prisons  in  17S8  lias  been  already  shown.  The 
dominion  of  cruelty,  neglect,  and  extortion  had  been  little  diminished  at 
the  accession  of  George  III.  In  1773,  John  Howard,  in  his  capacity  of 
High  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire,  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  disgraceful  con- 
dition of  the  prisons  of  England,  and  the  enormities  committed  in  them. 
He  personally  inspected  nearly  every  one  of  these  abodes  of  vice,  and,  in  1777, 
he  published  his  book  "  On  Prisons."  He  awakened  public  attention  to  the 
evil;  and  the  Legislature  adopted  some  measures  for  its  remedy — mere 
palliatives,  however.  The  system  of  the  Hulks  was  commenced  in  1776. 
In  nineteen  years  7999  convicts  were  ordered  to  be  punished  with  hard 
labour  on  the  Thames,  and  in  Langston  and  Portsmouth  harbours.  It  was 
something  to  have  given  fewer  victims  to  the  devouring  maw  of  the 
gallows ;  but  it  was  more  than  ten  years  before  these  offerings  to  Moloch 
had  been  diminished.  But  the  Hulks  utterly  failed  in  producing  the 
reformation  of  offenders.  The  system  of  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales  commenced  in  1787. 

It  was  not  always  that  energy  such  as  that  of  Howard  could  be  found 
in  companionship  with  his  practical  sense.  Thomas  Coram,  the  master  of 
a  merchant  vessel,  had  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rotherhithe  infants 
exposed  in  the  streets— left  to  perish  by  their  unnatural  mothers.  In 
1789,  he  obtained  a  charter  for  a  Foundling  Hospital  This  institution 
had  originally  very  inadequate  means,  compared  with  the  number  of 
children  deposited  at  the  gate.  In  1766,  the  governors  obtained  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  10,0007.,  and  during  the  subsequent  fifteen  years  had 
received  more  than  half  a  million  of  the  public  money,  to  distribute  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  produce  far  greater  evils  than  those  which  they  sought 
to  remedy.  In  four  years  from  1756,  children  to  the  number  of  14,934 
were  taken  under  the  management  of  this  institution,  of  which  only  4400 
lived  to  be  apprenticed.  Parliament  then  interfered,  and  declared  "that 
the  indiscriminate  admission  of  all  children  under  a  certain  age  into  the 
hospital  had  been  attended  with  many  evil  consequences,  and  that  it  be 
discontinued."  The  charity  had  offered  a  large  premium  for  vice.  Another 
philanthropist,  Jonas  Hanway,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  established  two  societies,  which  were  incorporated  in  the  subsequent 
reign.    The  one  was  "  The  Magdalen  Asylum,  "—the  other  "  the  Marino 

•  prosley. 
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Society."  At  this  period  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  the 
maimed  were  freely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Bat  no  benefit 
to  society  was  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  partial  extension  of  educa- 
tion to  the  humblest  clatsew  of  the  community.  Robert  Raikes,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  Gloucester  Journal,"  was  struck  by  the  degraded  state  of 
the  children  in  the  suburbs  of  his  city.  He  procured  a  few  women  to 
teach  some  to  read  on  the  Sunday  ;  he  persuaded  them  to  go  to  church 
with  clean  hands  and  face  and  combed  hair ;  he  gave  them  Testaments. 
Their  self-respect  was  raised  ;  from  outcasts  they  became  capable  of  honest 
industry.  The  good  example  was  rapidly  followed ;  and  Sunday  Schools 
were  established  all  over  the  kingdom,  after  the  successful  experiment  of 
1781. 

In  the  days  of  our  early  novelists  the  stage-coach  was  an  institution,  and 
on  some  roads  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  called  a  "  Machine." 
But  this  rapid  vehicle  of  four  miles  an  hour  was  not  for  common  travellers, 
who  were  content  with  the  cheaper  accommodation  of  the  waggon,  which 
only  cost  a  shilling  a-day  to  a  traveller,  and  in  conveying  him  from  York 
to  London  did  not  occupy  quite  a  fortnight  The  highwayman  was  an  in- 
stitution especially  connected  with  the  stage-coach.  He  had  been  growing 
into  a  power  for  many  years.  He  was  in  his  most  high  and  palmy  state  when 
Fielding  had  ceased  to  write,  and  George  III.  began  to  reign.  In  1761, 
"  the  flying  Highwayman  engrosses  the  conversation  of  most  of  the  towns 

within  twenty  miles  of  London He  robs  upon  three  different 

horses,  a  gray,  a  sorrel,  and  a  black  one.  ....  He  has  leaped  over 
Colnbrook  turnpike  a  dozen  times  within  this  fortnight/1*  The  coach 
travelling  four  miles  an  hour  was,  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  pass 
into  a  vehicle  whose  rapidity  was  somewhat  dangerous  upon  roads  very 
unscientifically  made.  The  increased  speed  of  the  stage  operated  no 
reform  in  the  conveyance  of  letters  by  the  post  The  letter-bags  were 
carried  by  boys  on  horseback.  If  a  bag  reached  its  destination  in  safety, 
without  being  rifled,  it  was  more  by  a  happy  chance  than  by  any  care  of 
the  post-office  authorities  for  the  prevention  of  robbery.  The  post  that  left 
London  on  Monday  night  reached  Worcester,  Birmingham,  Norwich,  Bath, 
on  the  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  manager  of  the  Bath  theatre  proposed 
a  plan  for  bringing  the  letter-bags  from  Bath  to  London  in  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours.  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  project  under  his  care  ;  and  in  1784 
the  first  mail-coach  left  London.  There  was  an  end  of  the  robberies  of  the 
mail.  The  letters  went  safely,  and  they  went  at  twice  or  thrice  their 
former  speed. 

We  now  rarely  find  the  "Head  Inn"  of  Crabbe's  time — of  the  time 
when  the  world  travelled  in  carriages  with  post-horses ;  when  the  ready 
chaise  and  smart  driver  were  to  be  had  in  five  minutes  ;  when  the  ample 
yard  contained  "  buildings  where  order  and  distinction  reign  ; "  when  the 
lordly  host  bent  in  his  pride  to  the  parting  guest ;  when  the  lady  hostess 
governed  the  bar  and  schooled  the  kitchen.  The  hostelries  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  more  than  half  a  century  before  Crabbe,  are  quite  obsolete. 
But  there  is  nothing  obsolete  in  Smollett's  description  of  the  little  public- 

•  "Annual  Agister." 
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house  on  the  side  of  the  highway,  where  "  The  kitchen  in  the  only  room 
for  entertainment  in  the  house,  paved  with  red  bricks,  remarkably  dean, 
furnished  with  three  or  four  Windsor  chairs,  adorned  with  shining  plates  of 
pewter  and  copper  saucepans,  nicely  scoured,  that  even  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder."  Johnson  maintained  that  "  a  tavern-chair  was  the  throne 
of  human  felicity. "  The  tavern  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  as  familiar  to  us  as 
his  rusty  wig.  There  were  infinite  diversities  in  the  Public  Refreshment 
life  of  London  at  that  period.  There  was  the  dinner  for  threepence  half- 
penny with  "hackney-coachmen,  chairmen,  draymen,  and  a  lew  foot- 
men out  of  place,  or  on  board  wages."*  There  was  the  " Ordinary, • 
such  as  Goldsmith  frequented,  which  had  more  success  in  the  suburbs 
than  in  London,  where  the  chop-houses  were  more  popular.  The 
coffee-houses,  although  frequented  by  peculiar  classes,  were  open  to  all 
men.  The  fashionable  coffee-houses  were  gradually  transformed  into  ex- 
clusive clubs. 

Fielding  says,  "  though  Ranelagh  and  VanxhaH,  by  reason  of  their 
price,  are  not  entirely  appropriated  to  the  people  of  fashion,  yet  they  are 
seldom  frequented  by  any  below  the  middle  rank. "  Ranelagh  was  opened 
in  1742  :  "  The  prince,  princess,  duke,  and  much  nobility,  and  much  mob 
besides,  were  there,"  according  to  Walpole.  In  two  years  Ranelagh  had 
''totally  beat  YauxhalL"  The  dazzling  illumination  of  the  building; 
the  music  ;  the  cheap  refreshments  (half-a-crown  entrance  included  tea, 
coffee,  or  punch) ;  the  opportunity  of  looking  upon  lords  with  stars  and 
ladies  with  hoops,— these  attractions  drew  a  motley  group  to  Ranelagh, 
who  were  either  genteel  or  affected  gentility.  In  1772,  the  Pantheon  was 
opened — "a  new  winter  Ranelagh  in  Oxford  Road." 

The  Stage,  at  this  period,  looking  to  what  it  had  been,  may  be  regarded 
as,  comparatively,  a  school  of  purity.  Blemishes,  of  course,  there  were. 
But  there  was  no  systematic  endeavour  to  make  licentiousness  the  founda- 
tion and  corner-stone  of  wit.  The  Theatre,  under  the  management  of 
Garrick,  directed,  however  imperfectly,  the  course  of  public  taste.  Ha 
did,  what  Betterton  had  done  before  him,  he  gave  Shakspere  an  extended 
popularity  by  his  wonderful  power  as  an  actor.  He  did  also  what  Tate 
had  done  before  him.  He  mangled  Shakspere.  And  he  patched  the 
mammock'd  plays  with  tawdry  rags,  in  the  "  design  to  adapt  them  to  the 
present  taste  of  the  public."  But  Garrick  unquestionably  made  the 
people  understand  the  true  and  the  natural  in  dramatic  art,  as  opposed 
to  the  pomposity  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  actors  whom  he  sup- 
planted. 

* "  Boderiok  Bsadoxn." 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

Previous  to  the  appointment  of  Hastings,  in  1773,  as  the  first  Governor- 
General  of  India,  he  had,  in  his  capacity  of  Governor  of  Bengal,  struck  oat 
a  line  of  policy,  in  which  we  alternately  admire  his  sagacity,  and  blush,  as 
his  countrymen,  for  his  unscrupulousness.  He  freed  the  country  from 
bands  of  robbers,  by  appointing  local  officers  to  maintain  authority.  He 
secured  the  administration  of  justice,  by  instituting  local  courts  of  law. 
Not  being  able  to  meet,  by  just  means,  the  unceasing  demands  of  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  for  lacs  of  rupees,  he  did  not  wait 
for  direct  orders  to  commit  injustice,  but  secured  his  own  tenure  of  power 
by  violating  the  pecuniary  engagements  which  Clive  had  made.  When 
Olive  put  an  end  to  the  war  amongst  the  native  princes,  giving  the  greater 
part  of  Oude  to  the  Vizier  Sujah  Dowlah,  he  reserved  the  districts  of  Corah 
-and  Allahabad  for  the  Mogul,  Shah  Alum,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  fallen 
potentate  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  annually.  In  1773,  the  Mogul  had 
become  dependent  upon  the  Mahrattas,  and  had  been  compelled  to  sign 
an  edict  to  transfer  to  them  Corah  and  Allahabad.  Hastings  promptly 
occupied  those  districts  with  English  troops ;  and  resolved  to  pay  no  more 
tribute  to  the  shadow  of  the  sovereignty  of  Hindustan.  The  districts 
which  were  taken  from  Shah  Alum  were  sold  to  Sujah  Dowlah,  the  Vizier 
of  Oude,  for  half  a  million  sterling.  Hastings  concluded  another  bargain 
with  the  Vizier,  which  brought  more  gold  into  the  treasury  of  Leadenhall 
Street.  It  was  agreed  that  an  English  army  should  be  hired  by  Sujah 
Dowlah  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  Bohillas — a  race  of  Afghans,  who 
were  amongst  the  bravest  and  the  most  civilised  of  the  various  populations 
of  Hindustan.  The  Rohilla  country  was  invaded,  and  the  English  gained 
a  victory.  The  forces  of  Oude  looked  on ;  and  then  applied  themselves  to 
devastate  the  fertile  plains  of  Rohilcund,  and  to  extirpate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  peaceful  and  industrious  inhabitants. 

In  October,  1774,  three  new  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  appointed  under  the  Regulating  Act  of  1773,  arrived 
at  Calcutta.  The  three  new  members  of  the  Council,  general  Clavering, 
-colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  appear  to  have  entered  upon  their  duties 
with  a  concerted  determination  to  oppose  the  measures  of  Hastings,  and  of 
the  other  old  servant  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Barwell.  Without  a  day's 
delay  they  testified  their  abhorrence  of  the  Rohilla  war,  by  recalling  the 
English  troops.  Sujah  Dowlah  having  died,  and  his  son  having  succeeded 
him  as  Vizier,  they  maintained  that  the  treaties  with  Oude  were  at  an 
•end  upon  the  father's  death.  The  natives  saw,  or  believed  they  saw,  that 
the  power  of  Hastings  was  gone.  Charges  of  corruption  were  made 
against  him  by  his  enemies,  whether  natives  or  Englishmen.  An  old 
«nemy  of  Hastings  was  a  Hindoo  Brahmin,  the  Maharajah  Nuncomar. 
The  crafty  Hindoo  put  into  the  hands  of  Francis  a  series  of  charges  against 
Hastings,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  setting  offices  to  sale,  and  of  receiv- 
ing bribes  to  permit  the  escape  of  offenders.    Francis  brought  the  papers 
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before  the  Coancil.      Hastings  instituted  proceedings  against  the  old 
Hindoo,  and  against  others,  upon  a  charge  of  conspiracy.     But  the  fate  of 
Nuncomar  was  decided  upon  a  very  different  accusation.     He  was  impri- 
soned at  the  suit  of  a  native  merchant,  charged  with  having  forged  a  bond 
five  years  before  this  period ;  for  which  alleged  offence  he  had  been 
brought  to  trial  in  the  mayor's  court  at  Calcutta,  and  had  been  dismissed 
on  the  interposition  of  Hastings.    The  Supreme  Court  had  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  such  cases  of  lapsed  justice.     The  new  Chiof  Justice  of  that 
court,  sir  Elijah  Impey,  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Governor-GeneraL 
Nuncomar  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  Englishmen!  and  was  found  guilty. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  hangod,  although  in  Hindustan  the  crime  of  for- 
gery, regarded  as  very  venial,  had  never  been  dealt  with  capitally.    The 
power  of  reprieve  which  the  Supreme  Court  possessed  was  not  exercised. 
The  Council  had  no  power  to  interfere,  although  the  majority  remon- 
strated in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  entire  proceedings.    The  old 
Brahmin  was  carried  in    his  palanquin  to  the  common  gallows,  and 
he  died  with  the  most  perfect  composure.     The  punishment  of  Nun- 
comar put  an  end  to  all  troubles  and  accusations  against  Hastings  by 
native  informers. 

The  public  quarrels  and  the  private  immoralities  of  Hastings  and 
Francis  occupy,  for  several  years,  the  general  narratives  of  Indian  affairs. 
The  Council  of  Calcutta,  and  its  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  were  as  dis- 
cordant an  administrative  body  as  ever  precipitated  an  empire  into  rain. 
The  same  course  of  unworthy  and  dangerous  rivalries  prevailed  in  the 
subordinate  Council  of  Madras.  Lord  North,  strongly  disapproving  tha 
Rohilla  war,  was  bent  upon  the  recall  of  Hastings.  But  the  Governor- 
General  could  not  be  removed  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, except  by  an  address  to  the  Crown  by  the  Court  of  East  Indi* 
Proprietors.  When  the  five  years  expired,  just  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  war,  lord  North,  not  thinking  that  a  fit  time  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  our  government  in  India,  re-appointed 
Hastings. 

In  1777,  a  French  agent  had  been  negotiating  with  the  Peshwa  of  the 
Mahrattas,  and  an  alliance  dangerous  to  the  British  interests  was  likely  to 
be  formed.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1778,  war  between  England  and 
France  was  inevitable,  Hastings,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  two  of  the 
Council,  sent  an  army  to  the  Peshwa's  country,  with  injunctions  to  forward 
the  claims  of  Ragobe,  a  pretender  to  the  dignity  of  Peshwa.  In  a  few 
weeks  arrived  the  intelligence  of  hostilities  with  France.  The  French 
settlement  of  Chandernagore  was  immediately  captured ;  Pondicherry  was 
invested,  and  was  surrendered  after  some  resistance ;  and  the  Mahratta 
expedition  was  persevered  in.  Its  results  were  very  unfortunate,  necessi- 
tating a  convention,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Mahrattas  should 
recover  what  the  British  had  gained  from  them  since  1756.  W^ringi 
persevered ;  and  other  expeditions  were  more  successful.  The  govern- 
ment at  home,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France,  had  sent  sir 
Byre  Ooote  to  be  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  India,  with  a  seat  in  tho 
Council.  There  had  been  a  partial  reconciliation  in  that  body  between 
the  discordant  parties  of  Hastings  and  Francis,    fiat  the  animosities  ware> 
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only  smothered.  A  duel  was  fought  between  the  two  rivals,  in  which 
Francis  was  shot ;  and  upon  his  recovery  he  resigned  his  office,  and 
returned  to  England.    Hastings  and  Impey  were  now  bitter  opponents. 

The  Council  of  Madras  had  given  especial  offence  to  Hyder  Ali,  the 
sovereign  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Mysore.  His  rival  in  the  Carnatic, 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  was  surrounded  by  English,  who  were  his  creditors, 
and  who  are  accused  of  having  carried  on  a  continued  plot  in  the  divan 
for  the  destruction  of  Hyder  Alt  The  two  principal  Hindoo  powers— the 
Peshwo,  and  the  rajah  of  Berar — and  the  two  principal  Mohammedan 
powers— Hyder  Ali  and  the  nixam  of  the  Deccan — renouncing  all  former 
enmities  against  each  other,  now  united  in  a  common  confederacy  against 
the  English.  In  1780  Hyder  Ali  assembled  an  army  computed  to  consist 
of  ninety  thousand  men.  These  forces  had  been  partly  disciplined  by 
French  officers.  ' '  Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly 
gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  blackened  all  their  horizon,  it 
suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  on  the  plains 
of  the  Carnatic.  Then  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye 
had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately  tell. 
All  the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  were  mercy  to  that  new 
havock."  *  The  terrified  inhabitants  of  Madras  could  trace  the  progress  of 
the  ruthless  invader  as  columns  of  smoke  rose  from  the  burning  villages. 
A  force  of  three  thousand  men,  under  colonel  Baillie,  had  been  cut  to 
pieces  by  Hyder.  Sir  Hector  Munro,  with  five  thousand  men,  retreated 
towards  Mount  St.  Thomas.  Hastings  at  once  abandoned  the  Mahratta 
war,  and  proposed  that  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  should  be  concluded. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  proceeded  with  every  man  that  could  be  shipped  from 
Bengal,  to  take  the  command  at  Madras.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  Tfagliah 
commander,  having  only  a  force  of  nine  thousand  men  to  oppose  to  Hyder* s 
enormous  army,  brought  him  to  action  at  Porto  Nono,  and  obtained  a 
signal  victory.  Another  battle,  on  the  27th  of  August,  was  not  so  decisive. 
Peace  was  not  concluded  with  the  Mahrattas  till  early  in  1782 ;  and  the 
continued  war  with  Mysore  and  with  Poonah  involved  so  great  a  cost,  that 
Hastings  had  to  look  to  extraordinary  resources  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  the  struggle. 

The  rajah  of  Benares,  Cheyte  Sing,  had  become  a  tributary  to  the 
"English,  the  nabob  of  Onde  having  surrendered  his  rights  to  them  in 
1774.  Cheyte  Sing  had  regularly  transmitted  to  Calcutta  his  tribute  of  a 
settled  sum.  Hastings  demanded  extraordinary  aid  from  the  Hindoo 
prince  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mahratta  war,  evidently  determined 
by  excessive  demands  to  drive  the  unhappy  rajah  into  resistance,  which 
would  have  ended  in  the  confiscation  of  his  possessions.  To  accomplish 
his  purpose,  the  Governor-General  proceeded  to  Benares  ;  required  a  con- 
tribution of  half  a  million  sterling ;  and,  although  the  rajah  expressed 
the  most  abject  devotion,  placed  him  under  arrest.  The  rajah  was  popular, 
and  the  religious  and  national  feelings  of  the  Hindoo  population  were 
roused  by  this  outrage  upon  their  native  prince.  The  sepoys  who  had 
been  appointed  to  arrest  and  guard  Cheyte  Sing  were  butchered ;  and  the 

*  Burke—"  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot'i  debt*." 
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prince  escaped  from  his  palace-prison.  Hastings  had  to  barricade  tie 
house  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  residence ;  and,  finally,  to  leave 
the  city  by  night,  with  a  small  band,  amidst  the  hootings  of  the  populace. 
The  rajah  at  first  made  offers  of  submission,  to  which  Hastings  did  not 
vouchsafe  a  reply ;  bnt  Gheyte  Sing,  haying  been  followed  by  a  formidable 
body  of  insurgents,  was  able  to  make  a  stand  with  forty  thousand  undis- 
ciplined men.  Popham,  the  victor  of  Owalior,  was  ready  to  attack  the 
rajah,  who  was  utterly  routed,  driven  from  his  states,  and  finally  deposed. 
Hastings  had  another  booty  in  view.  Asaph  ul  Dowlah,  the  nabob  and 
vizier  of  Oude,  had  obtained  from  the  British  government  a  brigade  to 
defend  him  against  the  aggressions  of  his  neighbours.  Hastings  required 
heavy  payment  for  his  military  aid.  The  nabob  wanted  money  himaflf 
The  grandmother  and  mother  of  Asaph  ul  Dowlah,  called  the  begums  of 
Oude,  were  reputed  to  be  possessed  of  enormous  treasure,  which  they  kept 
in  their  palace  of  Fysabad.  The  nabob  and  the  Governor-General  met  in 
the  fortress  of  Chunar ;  and  there  it  was  consented  to  by  Asaph  ul  Dowlah 
that  the  begums  should  be  stripped  of  the  domains  which  they  retained  by 
his  father's  bequest  and  his  own  grants,  and  that  their  treasure  should  go 
to  the  English  in  liquidation  of  the  arrears  which  Hastings  demanded. 
The  weak  prince  afterwards  relented,  but  Hastings  sent  the  most  peremp- 
tory orders  to  the  English  resident  at  Lucknow  to  carry  out  the  treaty, 
even  if  force  were  necessary.  The  gates  of  the  palace  of  Fyzabad  were 
forced  by  the  Company's  troops.  The  begums  would  not  part  with 
their  treasure,  though  imprisoned,  and  dreading  personal  violence.  The 
two  eunuchs  who  presided  over  the  household  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah's  widow 
were  put  in  irons;  they  were  half-starved;  they  were  ordered  to  be 
debarred  from  all  food  till  they  yielded.  The  old  men  agreed  to  produce 
the  sum  that  was  then  required.  But  the  whole  demand  was  not  mtitAed, 
They  were  removed  to  Lucknow,  and  were  imprisoned  till,  after  months 
of  terror,  the  begums  had  surrendered  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
and  Hastings  was  content.  With  the  treasures  which  he  extorted  from 
rajahs  and  begums,  he  carried  on  the  war  in  the  Carnatic  till  the  death  of 
Hyder  Ali  in  1782  ;  and  finally  concluded  an  honourable  peace  with 
Hyder's  son  and  successor,  Tippoo,  in  1788.  His  administration  ceased 
in  the  spring  of  1785 ;  and  from  1788  to  1795,  his  trial  attracted  eager 
crowds  to  Westminster  Hall,  to  listen  to  the  greatest  masters  of  oratory 
of  that  ago — inferior  probably  to  none  of  any  age. 

The  Coalition  of  the  party  headed  by  lord  North,  and  of  the  party  headed 
by  Mr.  Fox,  was  odious  to  all  men  not  bound  by  the  trammels  of  party ; 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  coalesced  chiefe  could  induce  the 
king  to  admit  them  to  power.  After  a  considerable  delay,  the  duke  of 
Portland  became  First  Lord  <  f  the  Treasury,  and  Fox  and  North  were 
appointed  Secretaries  of  State.  The  ministry  were  strong  in  their  majori- 
ties. Pitt  vainly  opposed  the  conditions  of  the  loan  which  they  had  raised 
upon  very  disadvantageous  terms.  On  the  7th  of  May  he,  a  second  time, 
brought  forward  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Fox  earnestly 
defended  the  proposition  ;  North  opposed  it.  Pitt's  resolutions  were  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  144.  The  young  reformer  was  more  successful  in 
carrying  through  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  for  preventing  abuses  in 
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the  public  offices,  the  chief  object  of  whioh  was  to  abolish  an  odious  system 
of  perquisites  and  percentages.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  adherents  of 
the  ministry  threw  out  the  bill.  The  Session  came  to  a  close  on  the  16th 
of  July. 

The  condition  of  India  had  for  some  time  occupied  the  serious  attention 
of  British  statesmen.    Burke  and  Dundee  had  especially  devoted  their 
most  earnest  labours  to  unravel  the  complicated  web  of  Indian  policy,  and 
to  devise  some  remedy  for  the  abuses  which  from  time  to  time  were  brought 
to  light.    When  the  Shelburne  ministry  came  to  an  end,  it  was  imperative 
upon  the  Coalition  to  bring  forward  some  substantial  proposal  of  their  own. 
When  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened,  on  the  11th  of  November,  the 
question  of  India  was  the  most  important  topic  of  the  king's  speech.     On 
the  18th  of  November  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  his  India  BilL    The  go- 
vernment had  a  commanding  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
working  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.    The  dislike  of  the  king  to  his 
ministers  had  not  abated  during  their  eight  months1  tenure  of  office  ;  their 
unpopularity  had  not  materially  diminished.    The  necessity  for  a  decisive 
change  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  could  not  be  disputed,  but 
the  mode  in  which  the  change  was  proposed  to  be  effected  raised  up  a 
storm  of  indignation  against  the  authors  of  the  measure.     Mr.  Fox  pro- 
posed that  the  authority  of  the  East  India  Company  should  be  transferred 
to  Commissioners  to  be  named  by  Parliament,  and  not  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.    The  Board  was  to  be  held  in  England  ;  it  was  to 
be  established  for  three  or  five  years,  to  try  the  experiment.     If  experience 
proved  the  utility  of  the  Board,  then  the  king  was  to  have  the  future 
nomination  of  its  members.      Mr.  Pitt  declared  his  opinion  that  the 
whole  of  the  proposed  system  was  nothing  more  on  one  side  than  absolute 
despotism,  and  on  the  other  side  the  most  gross  corruption.    Mr.  Jenkin- 
eon  described  the  proposed  commission  as  the  setting  up  within  the  realm 
of  a  species  of  executive  government  independent  of  the  Crown.    Previous 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  tho  corporation  of  London,  in  common- 
council  assembled,  adopted  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Bill  might  not  pass  into  law.    The  example  of  the  City  was  followed  by 
many  other  corporations.    Against  the  ministry  all  the  light  artillery  of 
squib  and  caricature  was  used  unsparingly.     Fox  triumphed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  large  majorities.    The  second  reading  of  his  Bills  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  114  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  December  they  were  pre* 
sented  by  the  minister  and  a  numerous  body  of  members  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords.     It  had  been  stated  to  the  peers  that  whoever  voted  for 
the  India  Bill  would  be  considered  by  the  king  as  his  enemy.    The  effect 
upon  all  those  who  desired  to  live  only  in  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  favour 
was  instantaneous.    The  India  Bills  were  rejected  in  the  Upper  House  on 
the  17th  of  December,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-five  to  seventy-six.    On  the 
18th,  at  midnight,  a  message  was  sent  by  the  king  to  lord  North  and  Mr. 
Pox,  commanding  them  to  give  up  their  seals  of  office  by  their  under-secre- 
taries,  as  a  personal  interview  would  be  disagreeable  to  his  majesty.    On 
the  19th  Pitt  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  tho  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.     Earl  Temple,  who  had  received  the  seals  of  Secretary  of 
State,  was  for  the  immediate  dissolution  of  parliament.    Pitt  was  against 
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this,  and  Temple  resigned  on  the  22nd,  leaving  the  young  prime  minister 
to  sustain,  almost  alone,  the  most  severe  conflict  for  power  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  parliament     In  forming  his  administration  Pitt  had 
scarcely  a  statesman  of  any  reputation  to  support  him,  with  the  exception 
of  Thurlow,  as  Chancellor,  and  Dundas,  who  was  not  of  the  Cabinet.     His 
lather's  friend,  Camden,  stood  by  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  although 
not  originally  forming  one  of  the  ministry.    The  real  parliamentary  battle 
did  not  begin  till  after  the  Christmas  holidays.     During  the  recess  the  great 
sinecure  of  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells  became  at  the  disposal  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.    Without  any  compromise  of  character  Pitt  might 
have  taken  the  place  himself.     He  gave  this  office  to  colonel  Barre, 
upon  the  condition  that  he  should  resign  the  pension  he  had  received 
from  the  Rockingham  administration.     The  nation  knew  that  Pitt  was 
very  poor.     His  disinterestedness  won  him  the  public  esteem,  even  whilst 
the  people  looked  with  little  confidence  upon  his  ability  to  maintain  his 
perilous  position. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1784,  Pitt  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  head  of  the  government.    Violent  were  the  debates  on  points  of 
form  and  questions  of  principle.    The  minister  was  beaten  upon  two  divi- 
sions, and  five  adverse  motions  were  carried  against  him  that  night. 
Begardless  of  his  defeat,  Pitt,  on  the  14th  of  January,  brought  forward  his 
own  plan  for  the  government  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company.     His  Bill  was  read  a  first  time.     In  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  it  was  moved  that "  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  ministers  in  trusts  of  the  highest  importance  and  res- 
ponsibility is  contrary  to  constitutional  principles,  and  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  his  majesty  and  his  people. "    The  Resolution  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-one.    An  adjournment  took  place  for  a  few  dajs ;  bat 
still  no  resignation.     On  the  23rd  of  January,  Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill  warn 
thrown  out ;  and  Mr.  Pox  reproduced  his  own  Bill.    The  contest  between 
the  two  parties  was  carried  on,  in  various  shapes,  till  the  8th  of  March* 
During  this  fiery  struggle  of  two  months  there  were  fourteen  motions,  upon 
which  the  House  divided,  carried  against  Mr.  Pitt ;  besides  many  others, 
upon  which  there  was  no  division.    The  young  prime  minister,  by  patience 
and  perseverance,  "wearied  out  a  foe  who  was  more  ardent  than  measured 
in  his  attacks."  *    At  every  successive  trial  of  strength,  the  numbers  of  the 
opposition  became  reduced.     At  length,  on  the  8th  of  March,  an  elaborate 
remonstrance,  in  the  form  of  an  Address  to  his  majesty,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  Burke,  and  moved  by  Fox,  was  carried  by  a  majority  only  of  one.     The 
battle  was  over.     The  victory  remained  with  Pitt.     The  Mutiny  Bill  was 
passed  ;  the  supplies  were  voted ;  and  on  the  24th  of  March,  the  king  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Session.    On  the  25th  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved.    Throughout  this  extraordinary  contest,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
had  the  firm  support  of  the  king,  and  the  warm  approval  of  the  people* 

Never  did  minister  of  Great  Britain  appear  in  so  triumphant  a  position 
as  William  Pitt,  when  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  of 
May,  to  meet  the  New  Parliament     He  had  been  himself  returned  at  the 

*  "  GorrcspoadtBOt  of  Fox." 
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head  of  the  poll  for  tie  University  of  Cambridge.  His  friend  Wilberforce, 
the  son  of  a  Hull  merchant,  had  successfully  contested  the  county  of  York 
against  two  Whig  candidates  of  large  fortune  and  high  connections.  The 
example  presented  by  this  stronghold  of  independent  principles  was  power- 
ful through  the  country.  The  Coalition  had  lost  a  hundred  and  sixty 
members.  Fox  took  his  seat  as  a  Scotch  representative ;  for  although 
second  upon  the  poll  for  Westminster,  a  scrutiny  was  demanded  by  his 
opponent,  sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  the  high  bailiff  would  not  make  a  return. 
The  Court  had  exerted  itself  in  the  most  undisguised  manner  to  exclude 
Fox  from  parliament.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  as  openly  committed 
against  the  interest  espoused  by  his  father. 

Mr.  Pitt  commenced  his  career  as  a  financial  minister  with  more  than 
common  boldness.  The  permanent  taxes  produced  half  a  million  less  than 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  civil  list,  and  the  charges  to  which  they  wen 
appropriated.  The  annual  land-tax  and  malt-tax  fell  far  short  of  the  naval 
and  military  expenditure  and  that  of  miscellaneous  services.  There  was  a 
large  unfunded  debt.  The  deficit  altogether  amounted  to  three  millions. 
The  confidence  in  the  national  resources  was  so  low  that  the  three  per  cents 
were  fallen  to  about  56*.  Smuggling,  especially  of  tea  and  spirits,  was 
carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent.  Pitt  took  the  only  effectual  way  to 
prevent  smuggling.  He  reduced  the  duty  upon  tea.  from  50  per  cent  to 
124  per  cent. ;  and  he  also  reduced  the  duties  on  foreign  spirits.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  expected  deficiency  of  revenue,  he  increased  the  tax  upon 
windows.  To  meet  the  large  general  disproportion  between  receipt  and 
expenditure,  he  imposed  other  taxes,  which  enabled  him  to  provide  for  the 
interest  of  a  new  loan,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  unfunded  debt  was  ab- 
sorbed. Pitt  carried  his  proposed  taxes  without  any  difficulty.  He  was 
equally  successful  with  his  India  Bills.  He  relieved  the  East  India  Com- 
pany from  its  financial  embarrassments.  He  associated  with  its  Directors 
in  the  government  of  India  that  body  of  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  which  was  long  known  as  the  Board  of  Control. 

In  the  Session  of  1785,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  a  subject  announced 
in  the  king's  speech,  the  Commercial  Intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  He  desired  to  place  that  intercourse  on  "a  system  of 
equality  and  fairness,  which,  without  tending  to  aggrandize  the  one,  or 
depress  the  other,  should  seek  the  aggregate  interests  of  the  empire." 
These  propositions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  large  and  liberal  as  they  were  in  their 
general  tone,  were  thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  manufacturers  of  England, 
and  equally  opposed  to  the  narrowness  of  what  in  Ireland  was  deemed 
patriotism.  The  Resolutions  of  the  minister  were  carried  by  considerable 
majorities  in  the  British  Parliament,  but  being  passed  by  a  very  small 
majority  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn.  Whilst  this 
measure  was  being  debated  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Pitt  a  third  time  brought 
forward  a  Bill  for  Reform  in  Parliament.  The  Bill  was  not  introduced  as 
a  Government  measure  ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  on  the  24th  of  January,  1786,  the  king 
informed  the  parliament  that  disputes  which  appeared  to  threaten  an 
Interruption  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  been  brought  to  an  amicable 
conclusion.    The  emperor  Joseph  had  been  attempting  to  coerce  the  States 
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of  Holland,  distracted  by  two  contending  political  parties,  into  a 
of  the  fortresses  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  After  four  years  of  dispute 
and  threatened  war,  the  court  of  Versailles  concluded  a  treaty  off  com- 
mercial league,  and  close  alliance,  with  Holland,  by  which  the  emperor 
was  restrained,  but  which  placed  the  States  very  much  in  the  power  of 
France.    Great  Britain  abstained  from  interference. 

Pitt,  at  this  time,  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  a  great  financial 
scheme,  from  which,  with  more  than  ordinary  complacency,  he  sangomely 
expected  the  most  wonderful  results.  The  public  income  now  happily  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditure,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  notion  of  an  accumu- 
lating fund  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  which  was  partially 
attempted  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  should  be  engrafted  upon  the  perpetual 
financial  arrangements,  that  a  million  should  be  annually  placed  in  the 
hands  of  commissioners,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  a  minister  to 
withdraw.  For  years  the  public  had  as  much  confidence  in  tins  scheme  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  as  its  author  had.  A  great  authority  in  finance  has 
rery  justly  said,  "  No  sinking  fund  can  be  efficient  for  the  purpose  of 
diminishing  the  debt,  if  it  be  not  derived  from  the  excess  of  the  public 
revenue  over  the  public  expenditure. "* 

On  the  opening  of  the  Session  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1787,  the  king 
announced  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce 
with  the  king  of  France.  The  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  of  the  most 
liberal  character.  There  was  to  be  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse 
allowed  between  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  respective  dominioms 
of  the  two  sovereigns.  Mr.  Pitt  set  forth  the  advantages  of  this  muamua 
very  forcibly.  Contrasting  the  natural  fertility  of  France  with  the  labour 
and  art  which  had  enabled  Britain,  "  not  so  bountifully  gifted  by  Heaven,** 
to  supply  "  its  neighbour  with  all  the  necessary  embellishments  of  life  in 
exchange  for  her  natural  luxuries,"  he  argued  that,  "That  standing 
with  regard  to  each  other,  a  friendly  connection  seemed  to  be  pointed 
out  between  them,  instead  of  the  state  of  unalterable  enmity  whkh  was 
falsely  said  to  be  their  true  political  feeling  towards  each  other.**  M  Hk 
mind  revolted  from  this  position  as  monstrous  and  impossible.  To  sup- 
pose that  any  nation  could  be  unalterably  the  enemy  of  another 
and  childish.  It  had  neither  its  foundation  in  the  experience  of 
nor  in  the  history  of  man."  It  is  painful  to  behold  Mr.  Fox  contending 
"that  France  was  the  natural  foe  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  she  wmhsd  by 
entering  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  us  to  tie  our  hands,  and  prevent 
our  engaging  in  any  alliances  with  other  powers.**  The  treaty  was  annulled 
in  the  frensy  of  the  Revolution. 

To  Mr.  Pitt  belongs  the  honour,  in  that,  the  fourth  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration, of  simplifying  the  complicated  system  of  indirect  tratiira.  by 
consolidating  the  several  duties  of  customs,  excise,  and  frtaiapt  The 
complication  may  be  judged  from  the  met,  that  three  thousand  resolution* 
were  required  to  carry  a  measure  of  consolidation  into  effect  "  Unas,* 
says  lord  John  Russell,  "in  the  course  of  little  more  than  three  yean  from 
Mr.  Ktt*s  acceptance  of  office  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  great 

*  "Wefts  of  David 
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and  commercial  reforms  had  been  effected  ....  The  nation,  overcoming 
its  difficulties,  and  rising  buoyant  from  its  depression,  began  rapidly  to 
increase  its  wealth*  to  revire  its  spirit,  and  renew  its  strength. " 

The  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  died  on  the  17th  of  August,  1786. 
His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederick  William  III.,  brother-in-law  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  sister's  husband  against 
those  States  who  had  stripped  the  Stadtholder  of  his  power  and  preroga- 
tives. The  princess  of  Orange  was  proceeding  to  the  Hague  from 
Nimeguen,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the  Orange  party, 
when  she  was  stopped  by  a  troop  of  armed  burghers,  and  placed  under 
arrest  The  king  of  Prussia  immediately  marched  an  army  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Zealand,  and  avowed  his  intention  to  restore  the  Stadtholder  to 
his  hereditary  authority.  The  party  who  had  usurped  the  government  of 
Holland  applied  to  the  king  of  France  for  his  assistance,  who  notified 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  his  intention  of  granting  their  request.  "  I 
did  not  hesitate,"  said  the  king  to  Parliament,  on  opening  the  Session 
on  the  27th  of  November,  "  to  declare  that  I  could  not  remain  a  quiet 
spectator  of  the  armed  interference  of  France,  and  I  gave  immediate  orders 
for  augmenting  my  forces  by  sea  and  land."  The  success  of  the  Prussian 
troops  enabled  the  Provinces  "to  deliver  themselves  from  the  oppression 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  to  re-establish  their  lawful  government." 
An  explanation  took  place  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  both 
countries  mutually  agreed  to  disarm,  and  to  place  their  naval  establish- 
ments upon  the  same  footing  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

In  1783,  Carlton  House  had  been  assigned  to  the  prince  of  Wales 
as  a  residence,  and  60,0002.  had  been  voted  by  Parliament  to  defray  the 
expense  of  establishing  a  separate  household.    The  king  allowed  his  son 
50,0002.  a  year  out  of  tho  Civil  List,  and  the  annual  revenue  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall  amounted  to  12,0002.    At  the  Midsummer  of  1786  the  prince 
owed  160,0002.    The  king  refused  to  give  any  assistance ;  and  the  heir- 
apparent  dismissed  the  state  officers  of  his  household,  sold  his  horses,  and 
stopped  the  improvements  going  forward  in  his  residence.    But  the  debts 
were  very  slightly  diminished,  and  the  friends  of  the  prince  thought  it 
necessary  to  bring  them  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament.    There 
were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  step.    It  was  believed  that  the 
prince  of  Wales,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
was  married  to  Mrs.   Fitzherbert ;  and  that  the  lady  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  such  marriage,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  had  rendered 
the  prince  "  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit,  possess,  or  enjoy  the  crown  of 
this  kingdom."     The  matter  being  alluded  to  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Fox  said 
that  he  denied  the  calumny  ' '  in  Mo,  in  point  of  fact,  as  well  as  law.    The 
met  not  only  never  could  have  happened  legally,  but  never  did  happen  in 
any  way  whatsoever. "     He  added,  that  "he  had  spoken  from  direct 
authority."     The  next  day  Mr.  Fox  was  told  that  he  had  been  mis- 
informed, by  a  gentleman,  who  said,  "I  was  present  at  that  marriage." 
The  prince  is  recorded  on  the  same  day  to  have  said  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
"  Only  conceive,  Maria,  what  Fox  did  yesterday :  he  went  down  to  the 
House  and  denied  that  you  and  I  were  man  and  wife."    More  than  four 
months  before,  the  prince  had  written  to  Fox,  "  the  world  will  soon  be 
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i  that  then  not  only  ii  not,  but  never  waa,  any  jrreunil  far  thra* 
report*,  which  or  late  have  been  no  malevolently  circulated."  Within  tea 
dnys  of  the  date  of  thii  letter,  namely,  on  the  Slet  of  Deoembor,  Kim. 
yitxherbert  was  married  by  a  Protestant  elargymsn  to  the  priDce  of  Wales, 
in  the  presence  of  six  witnesses.  Tie  matter  ra  huhed  dp.  The  prince** 
debt*  were  paid  by  Parliament 

On  the  24th  of  October,  the  kins,  haring  been  out  or  health,  went  to 
the  lerea,  "  with  a  view  of  potting  en  end  to  the  stories  that  were  circB- 
lated  with  much  industry."  A  violent  fever  ensned  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  sovereign  was  decidedly  insane.  The  public  were  to  be  kept  in  igne- 
rance  of  thii  alarming  event.  Bat  the  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  39th 
of  November.  An  adjournment  of  a  fortnight  was  agreed  to.  Meanwhile 
the  physicians  who  bad  attended  his  majesty  wen  eismined  on  oath  before 
the  Privy  Council.  All  agreed  that  the  king  conld  not  attend  to  public 
affaire.  On  the  1 0th  of  December,  Mr.  Fox,  from  his  place  in  pariiairst, 
saaerted  the  right  of  the  prince  of  Wiles  to  sesame  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment Mr.  Pitt  maintained  that,  although  the  claim  of  the  prince  was 
entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration,  unless  by  the  decision  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  "the  prince  of  Wale*  had  no  men  right— 
■peaking  or  strict  right— to  assume  the  government,  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  country."  The  question  of  abstract  right  soon  became 
merged  in  the  more  practical  question  of  what  powers  should  be  confided 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  as  Regent  The  views  of  Mr.  Fox  on  this  psau 
were  extreme.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  forward  proposition 
to  prohibit  the  Regent  from  creating  peers  ;  from  disposing  of  the  king's 
real  or  personal  property;  and  from  granting  offices  except  during  pleasure ; 
and  that  the  queen  should  have  the  custody  of  his  majesty's  person.  There 
was  such  an  evident  avidity  to  seiie  upon  power  in  the  prince  and  hi*  friend* 
— there  was  such  a  distrust  of  hii  character,  and  Mich  a  dread  of  beholding 
*  court  pollute!  with  the  sbominationB  of  gaming  and  tint— that  the 

— u — i »v '— oat  wholly  with  Pitt,  who  laboured  all  along  in 

vereign  should  be  restored,  he  should  not  find 
ippesra  to  hare  actad  on  the  conviction  tfaei 
leovery  was  very  small  indeed.  The  Hagmcr 
is  on  the  12th  of  February.  Bat  in  the  middVe 
that  a  great  amendment  had  taken  place  in  tire 
Srd,  Mr.  Pitt  received  a  letter,  "  written  in  b  j 
ed  in  the  warmest  terms,  thanking  him  fc 
to  his  interests,  and  desiring  to  as*  him  the 
the  issue  of  bulletins  by  the  royal  physicians 
i  13rd  of  April,  a  public  thanksgiving  was 
recovery.  His  majesty  went  to  SL  Psal't, 
<es  of  Parliament,  to  return  hit  own  thanks- 
irved  throughout  the  kingdom.  lUnmiraarjons 
r  was  never  so  heartfelt  The  minister,  still 
year,  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  power  snd 
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promise  us  more  than  ever  a  considerable  respite  from  any  dangerous 
projects. "  Since  the  peace  of  1788,  there  had  been  constant  and  increasing 
deficiency  of  revenue  in  France.  The  area  of  taxation  was  Hmited  by  the 
manifold  exemptions  from  bearing  a  due  proportion  of  the  public  burthens, 
which  Turgot,  in  1776,  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  abolish.  He  was  dis- 
missed, as  the  result  of  his  attempts  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  noblesse 
and  the  clergy.  Necker  was  summoned  to  fill  the  great  post  of  Controller- 
general  of  Finance.  He  carried  France  through  the  American  war  by 
various  temporary  expedients ;  but  there  was  still  a  deficit.  He  proposed 
some  solid  measures,  and  was  dismissed  in  May,  1781.  The  war  came  to 
an  end.  Englishmen  flocked  to  Paris  in  1782,  and  were  "  struck  with 
surprise  at  the  freedom  of  conversation  on  general  liberty,  even  within  the 
walls  of  the  king's  palace."  *  "  The  nobles  shared  as  a  pleasant  pastime 
in  these  discussions,  and  quietly  enjoyed  their  immunities  and  privileges 
whilst  they  serenely  discussed  the  absurdity  of  all  established  customs. 
.  .  .  .  Not  the  barest  notion  of  a  violent  revolution  ever  entered  into 
the  minds  of  the  generation  which  witnessed  it."  f  Other  Controllers  of 
Finance  succeeded  Necker,  with  indifferent  success.  In  1783,  Calonne 
took  the  onerous  post.  He  got  on  for  three  years  by  loan  upon  loan,  the 
court  squandering  without  stint ;  the  people  excited  by  scandalous  stories 
against  the  queen,  with  little  foundation  ;  a  general  ferment  in  all  political 
circles.  Calonne  at  last  resolved  upon  a  convocation  of  Notables,  influen- 
tial men  from  all  districts  of  France,  to  devise  new  plans  of  taxation. 
This  body  met  towards  the  end  of  February,  1787.  Calonne  showed  his 
terrible  deficit ;  he  proposed  a  new  land-tax,  from  which  no  proprietors, — 
neither  noblesse,  nor  clergy,  nor  any  other  privileged  class, — should  be 
exempt.  The  majority  of  the  Notables  was  composed  of  these  privileged 
classes.  They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme  of  Calonne ; 
.and  the  Controller  was  dismissed. 

At  this  period  Arthur  Young  visited  France.  Travelling  over  various 
parts  of  that  kingdom,  he  exclaims,  "  Heaven  grant  me  patience  while  I 
see  a  country  thus  neglected,  and  forgive  me  the  oaths  I  swear  at  the 
absence  and  ignorance  of  the  possessors."  Everywhere  the  roads  were 
magnificent,  but  roads  almost  without  traffic.  These  noble  causeways 
were  either  constructed  by  the  forced  labour  of  the  peasantry,  called  the 
torote;  or  by  assessment  of  the  proprietors,  under  which  the  lands  held 
by  a  noble  tenure  were  eased,  and  those  held  by  a  base  tenure  were  pro- 
portionably  burthened.  The  king  of  France,  during  the  administration  of 
Turgot,  tried  to  abolish  the  system  of  compulsory  labour.  In  spite  of  the 
decree  of  this  benevolent  sovereign — who  truly  said,  "  I  and  Turgot  are 
the  only  friends  of  the  people,1' — the  system  of  compulsory  labour  was 
re-established  in  a  few  months.  And  yet,  with  such  oppression,  the 
French  peasantry  were  not  serfs,  as  in  most  of  the  German  states.  Many 
Were  even  small  proprietors  of  land.  "All  these  small  landowners  were, 
in  reality,  ill  at  ease  in  the  cultivation  of  their  property,  and  had  to  bear 
many  charges  or  easements  on  the  land  which  they  could  not  shake  off."  $ 

•  "Diaries,  ft*,  of  George  Bom.*' 
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The  ancient  seignorial  rights  were  the  most  oppressive  ;  but  the  seigneur 
was  not  the  local  administrator.  Neither  did  he  select  the  parochial 
officers  who  exacted  the  various  payments  and  services  connected  with  the 
land.  All  the  local  officers  were  under  the  government  and  control  of  the 
central  power.  The  King's  Council  was  an  administrative  and  legislative 
power  that  decided  upon  all  affairs  of  a  public  nature,  that  prepared  laws, 
that  fixed  taxes,  to  which  every  question  was  referred,  the  centre  from 
which  was  derived  the  movement  that  set  everything  in  motion.  The 
individuals  composing  this  Council  were  obscure  ;  its  power  appeared  to 
be  that  of  the  throne.  The  Controller-general  was  the  head  of  this  Council. 
Its  instruments  were  the  Intendants  of  provinces ;  who  had  under  them 
each  a  sub-delegate.  These  men  were  the  real  governors  of  France.  The 
taxes ;  the  militia  ;  all  the  public  works ;  the  mofffeaaussaf,  or  mounted 
police ;  the  provision  for  the  poor — all  were  under  the  regulation  of  the 
King's  Council.  The  nobility  had  ceased  to  have  any  political  power ; 
they  had  no  concern  in  maintaining  public  order  or  administering  justice. 
Many  had  sold  their  land  in  small  patches,  and  lived  only  on  seignorial 
rights  and  rent-charges.  The  greater  number  did  not  dwell  among  the 
people  who  were  the  means  of  their  support.  The  middle  classes  of  the 
towns  were  equally  separated  from  those  termed  the  common  people.  The 
great  passion  of  the  burgher  was  to  become  a  public  functionary.  He* 
could  buy  a  place  connected  with  some  real  or  pretended  duty  arising  out 
of  the  administrative  system  of  Centralization.  The  holders  of  places 
were  exempted,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  public  burthens.  They  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves ;  but  they  were  agreed  in  one  principle — to  grind  the 
people  below  them.  To  complete  the  remarkable  isolation  of  the  classes, 
Paris  preponderated  over  the  whole  kingdom.  It  was  the  seat  of  all 
mental  activity ;  it  was  the  centos  of  all  political  action. 

Lomenie  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  succeeded  Cslonue  as 
Controller-general.  He  dismissed  the  Notables,  who  were  beginning  to 
be  troublesome,  some  uttering  strange  words  about  liberty,  a  national 
assembly,  and  other  unwonted  sounds.  But  the  deficit  pressed.  New 
taxes  must  be  imposed  by  edicts.  These,  however,  must  be  registered  by 
the  Parlement  of  Paris.  This  ancient  institution  was  originally  only  s> 
court  of  justice.  The  members  were  formerly  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
were  removeable  at  his  will.  The  appointments  were  afterwards  sold,  and 
those  who  bought  the  places  were  considered  to  hold  them  for  life.  The> 
ParlementB  thus  gradually  acquired  a  semblance  of  independence,  and  did 
not  always  register  the  royal  edicts  without  inquiry.  One  of  the  new 
taxes  proposed  by  Lomenie  was  a  project  of  raising  money  by  stamps. 
The  Parlement  of  Paris  refused  to  register  the  edict,  unless  the  financial 
accounts  were  submitted  to  their  examination.  At  the  beginning  of 
August,  they  came  to  a  resolution  that  a  perpetual  tax,  such  as  that 
required  to  be  registered,  could  only  be  imposed  by  the  States-GeneraL 
According  to  the  old  forms  of  the  monarchy,  a  Bed  of  Justice  was  then 
held  at  Versailles— a  ceremony  in  which  the  Parlement  met  the  king  free- 
to  face,  and  received  his  positive  commands  to  register  his  decrees.  The- 
Parlement  returned  to  Paris,  and  refused  to  obey  the  solemn  mandate. 
The  members  were  banished  to  Treves.     Paris  was  in  a  state  of 
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excitement.  Largo  bodies  of  troops  were  marched  into  the  city  to  suppress 
the  growing  disposition  towards  violence.  At  length  a  compromise  was 
effected.  The  obnoxious  edicts  for  taxation  were  withdrawn  ;  and  another 
was  proposed  and  accepted,  which  recognised  equality  of  taxation  without 
exemptions.  The  Parlement  was  now  recalled,  from  its  exile.  On  the  19th 
of  November,  the  king  held  a  royal  sitting  (ttafk*  royal),  when  he  carried 
to  the  Parlement  an  edict  for  a  succession  of  loans  for  five  years,  amounting 
to  nineteen  millions  sterling.  He  also  submitted  to  them  an  edict  for  the 
relief  of  the  Protestants.  Violent  discussions  ensued,  in  which  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  relative  of  the  king,  took  part  against  the  Court.  The 
king  departed,  after  a  contest  of  nine  hours,  and  the  Parlement  declared 
the  edicts  null  and  void.  The  next  day  the  duke  was  banished  to  one  of 
his  country  seats  ;  and  two  of  the  most  refractory  members  of  the  Parle- 
ment were  arrested  by  UUres  ds  cachet.  Lomenie  proposed  to  establish  a 
grand  Council  of  State,  which  should  dispense  with  the  Parlements,  and 
yet  give  a  sanction  to  taxation  that  might  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
mere  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  The  plan  became  known,  and  pro- 
duced the  greatest  agitation  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris.  Two  of  its  most 
violent  opponents*  M.  d'Espreinenil  and  M.  de  Montsabert,  were  arrested. 
The  provincial  Parlements  were  now  in  a  state  of  revolt  The  people 
were  furious  with  excitement  The  day  after  the  arrest  of  the  members, 
the  king  held  another  Bed  of  Justice  at  Versailles,  in  which  he  proposed  a 
number  of  salutary  reforms  in  six  edicts.  These  reforms,  admirable  as 
some  were,  were  rejected. 

On  the  18th  of -July,  1788,  a  tremendous  hailstorm  destroyed,  in  many 
districts,  the  crops  of  corn  and  the  vineyards.  The  rain  was  almost  total 
for  sixty  leagues  round  Paris.  An  edict  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  August, 
that  the  States-General  should  be  assembled  in  May  of  the  following  year. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  a  proclamation  was  issued  declaring  that  the 
Treasury  payments  should  henceforth  be  three-fifths  in  money,  and  two* 
fifths  in  paper.  The  alarm  was  universal  The  Court  was  terrified* 
Paris  was  in  a  state  of  riot,  which  was  suppressed  with  some  bloodshed. 
Lomenie  was  dismissed,  and  Necker  recalled,  to  find  himself  a  financial 
minister  without  finances.  Offers  of  loans  poured  in  upon  him.  The 
funds  rose  thirty  per  cent  The  States- General  were  to  assemble  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1789.  An  assembly  of  notables  was  again  convened.  They 
recommended  that  each  of  the  three  Estates,  the  Clergy,  the  Noblesse, 
and  the  Tiers  fitat,  should  send  three  hundred  members.  By  the  advice 
of  Necker,  the  king  issued  an  edict  that  the  clergy  and  the  noblesse  should 
each  elect  three  hundred  members,  and  the  Tien,  ftuu  six  hundred.  The 
elections  began  in  January. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  4th  of  May,  the  streets  of  Versailles 
were  filled  with  thousands  of  people  to  gaze  upon  the  procession  of  the 
Court  and  the  States-General,  from  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  where  all  had. 
assembled,  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  a  sermon  was  to  be. 
preached.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  had  passed  since  a  king 
of  Franco  had  met  the  States-General.  As  if  to  mark  the  long  interval, 
the  costume  of  the  States  General  of  1615  was  prescribed.  The  next  day 
the  States-General  was  opened.    A  large  hall  in  the  avenue  of  the  palace— 
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the  Salle  des  Menus— had  been  provided  for  the  assembly.   There  was  a  plat- 
form for  the  king  and  his  court     Louis  read  an  address,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal subject  was  that  of  the  finances.    When  the  reading  was  finished,  the 
king  put  on  his  hat,  as  he  took  his  seat  on  the  throne.     The  clergy  and 
the  nobility  also  put  on  their  hats.     Some  of  the  Tiers  fctat  also  took  this 
mode  of  asserting  their  position,  and  there  was  great  confusion,  which  the 
king  stopped  by  taking  off  his  own  hat     The  keeper  of  the  seals  made  a 
speech  ;  and  so  did  Necker,  the  Controller-General  of  the  Finances.    Con- 
trary to  the  strong  opinion  that  had  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  consti- 
tuencies, the  discussions  and  votes  were  not  to  take  place  in  one  common 
assembly.     The  Salle  des  Menus  was  occupied  by  the  Third  Estate.     The 
Clergy  and  the  Nobles  met  in  their  appropriated  chambers,  and  proceeded 
to  the  verification  of  their  powers.    The  Commons  refused  to  proceed  to  a 
separate  verification ;  and  for  five  weeks  this  contest  went  on,  but  without 
any  decisive  results,  of  speeches  and  resolutions.     The  irregularities  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Tiers  fatal,  showed  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  be  without  that  self-control,  in  the  absence  of  which  a  deliberative 
assembly  is  only  an  organized  mob.     The  president,  Bailly,  was  absolutely 
without  the  means  of  keeping  order.     Without  doors  tumults  were  ex- 
pected.   The  excessive  price  of  bread  had  already  produced  riots  in  the 
provinces.     Clubs,  that  afterwards  became  memorable,  stimulated  the 
popular  agitation.     Pamphlets  and  orators  abounded,  and  were  admired 
exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  attacked  Christianity  with  a  sort 
of  rage,  without  any  attempt  to  substitute  any  other  belief ;  and  proposed 
to  the  French  people,  not  that  their  affairs  should  be  better  conducted, 
but  that  they  should  take  the  conduct  of  them  into  their  own  hands.    On 
the  17th  of  June  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Abbe*  Sieyes,  that 
the  Tiers  MtoU  should  assume  the  title  of  "The  National  Assembly."    The 
members  all  took  an  oath  to  discharge  with  zeal  and  fidelity  the  duties 
entrusted  to  their  care.    They  passed  several  resolutions  on  the  subject 
of  the  taxes    and  the  deamess  of  provisions.    The  clergy,  on  the  19th, 
determined,  by  a  majority,  that  the  definitive  verification  of  powers  should 
be  made  in  the  General  Assembly.    The  nobility  voted  an  address  to  the 
king,  in  which  they  protested  against  the  assumption  of  power  by  the 
Tiers  klat.    On  the  20th  of  June  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  streets  of  Ver- 
sailles, that  a  royal  sitting  of  the  States-General  would  be  held  on  the 
22nd ;  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  meetings  of  the  three  Orders  were 
suspended.    The  members  of  the  Tiers  fttat  found  their  hall  closed  against 
them  by  military.    They  then  assembled  in  a  large  building,  the  Jeu  de 
Pawns  (Tennis  Court),  in  the  Rue  St.  Francois,  and  each  took  an  oath 
never  to  separate  from  that  National  Assembly  until  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  was  established.     On  the  22nd  it  was  proclaimed  that  the 
royal  sitting  was  adjourned  till  the  following  day.     On  the  23rd  the  king 
came  to  the  Salle  des  Menus  ;  and  [one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  read  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  distinction  of  the  Three  Orders  should  be 
maintained  in  its  integrity ;  but  that  they  might  meet  to  deliberate  together 
with  the  consent  of  the  king:    The  resolutions  of  the  Tiers  klat,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  were  cancelled.    Thirty-five  articles  were  read,  detailing  th* 
intentions  of  the  king.    Some  pointed  to  useful  reforms ;  others  content- 
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plated  a  strict  adherence  to  established  things,  even  to  abuses.  The  king 
left  the  hall,  followed  by  most  of  the  clergy,  and  all  the  nobles,  haying 
given  his  command  that  each  order  should  meet  in  its  distinct  place  on 
the  following  morning,  but  that  they  were  now  to  separate.  The  Com- 
mons refused  to  stir.  Many  speeches  were  made.  The  Assembly  affirmed 
that  they  persevered  in  their  former  resolutions  ;  and  upon  the  proposition 
of  Mirabeau  it  was  declared  that  the  persons  of  the  deputies  .were  invio- 
lable— that  it  should  be  a  capital  crime  to  arrest  or  detain  any  member, 
on  whose  part  soever  the  same  be  commanded.  On  the  24th,  the  majority 
of  the  clergy  joined  the  Tiers  foot,  for  the  verification  of  their  powers  in 
common.  On  the  25th,  between  forty  and  fifty  of  the  noblesse  united  in 
the  same  way.  On  the  27th  the  king,  by  letter,  invited  the  whole  body 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  to  do  what  he  had  protested  against  on 
the  23rd.  On  the  30th,  the  formal  union  was  completed.  The  States- 
General  were  three  orders  no  longer— they  were  the  National  Assembly. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  Mirabeau  stated  in  the  National  Assembly  that 
there  were  twenty-five  thousand  troops  between  Paris  and  Versailles,  and 
that  twenty  thousand  more  were  expected.  Amongst  these  there  were 
regiments  of  foreign  troops.  Mirabeau  moved  an  Address  to  the  king  that 
he  would  cause  the  troops  to  be  removed.  The  king  replied  that  the 
troops  were  there  to  maintain  order,  and  secure  the  freedom  of  their  deli* 
Derations.  Necker,  who  had  become  powerless  to  advise  or  to  control, 
begged  for  permission  to  resign.  On  the  11th  of  July  he  was  dismissed ; 
and  was  requested  to  depart  secretly  from  Versailles.  On  Sunday,  the 
12th  of  July,  there  were  movements  of  troops  from  the  suburbs  to  the 
city.  Placards  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king  inviting  the  inhabi- 
tants to  keep  their  houses.  At  noon  the  Palais  Royal  was  filled  with  eager 
crowds.  A  young  man,  Camille  Desmoulins,  came  out  from  the  Cafe*  Foy 
with  sword  and  pistol  in  hand,  and  mounting  a  table,  cried  "To  Anns." 
A  multitude  rushed  forth,  with  green  cockades  or  green  boughs  in  their 
hats.  They  seized  from  an  image  shop  a  bust  of  Necker,  and  a  bust  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and,  draping  them  in  crape,  bore  them  about  in  pro- 
cession. Prince  Lambesc,  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  German  regiment, 
encountered  the  procession,  and  dispersed  the  people  with  musket  and 
sabre.  There  were  other  fights  between  the  Parisians  and  the  foreign 
soldiery,  the  French  guards  taking  part  with  the  populace.  The  cry  "To 
Arms"  went  through  all  the  city.  The  night  fell  upon  a  population  mad- 
dened with  rage  or  fear.  In  the  morning,  thousands  of  fierce  men  were  in 
the  streets,  searching  for  guns  and  ammunition  in  every  public  place.  A 
municipal  authority  was  hastily  formed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Public 
criers  proclaimed  that  all  men  should  resort  to  their  districts  to  be  en- 
rolled. In  a  few  hours  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  was  constituted,  each 
man  wearing  a  red  and  blue  cockade.  By  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  the  Hotel  dcs  Invalides  had  been  ransacked  ;  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  firelocks  were  in  the  hands  of  these  furious  volunteers.  "To 
the  Bastille"  was  now  the  cry  that  gave  a  precise  direction  to  the  popular 
violence. 

France  had  many  Bastilles,  where,  without  legal  trial  or  sentence,  men 
might  be  shut  up  even  to  the  end  of  their  days,  under  the  authority 
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of  a  lettre  de  cachet,  through  whose  mysterious  agency  they  vanished  out  of 
society,  and  were  as  if  dead.    The  great  Bastille  of  Paris  was  a  fortress 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century— a  massive  stone  structure  of  nine  towers, 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.     The  governor,  De  Lannay,  had  expected  an 
attack.     He  had  placed  artillery  on  the  tops  of  the  towers.     He  had  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  men  in  the  fortress,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  but 
with  scanty  store  of  provisions.     By  noon  a  vast  multitude  was  swarming 
towards  the  grim  towers,  along  every  street  and  every  ally  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  which  was  the  residence  of  a  great  artisan  population.     This 
roaring  multitude  had  resolute  men  amongst  them.    Four  with  axes  made 
their  way  from  the  roof  of  a  neighbouring  house  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Bastille,  jumped  down  into  the  court,  and  began  hewing  at  the  chains  of 
the  drawbridge.     The  drawbridge  at  length  fell ;  and  the  crowd  poured 
into  the  exterior  court  Another  drawbridge  impeded  their  progress.  They 
rushed  at  it ;  and  were  received  with  a  fire  of  musketry.  Large  numbers  of 
the  French  guards  came  to  assist  in  the  attack.    De  Launay  fired  upon  the 
crowd  from  the  battlements  ;  the  populace  fired  upon  the  Swiss  and  the 
Invalides  who  defended  the  fortress.    After  five  hours  of  this  contest,  the 
garrison  had  lost  only  one  man,  whilst  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  assailants 
had  been  killed  or  wounded.  De  Launay,  in  his  despair  of  being  able  finally 
to  repel  a  mob  of  thousands  animated  by  one  spirit,  wrote  a  note  to  tins 
besiegers,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  powder 
within  the  magazine,  and  would  blow  up  the  Bastille,  and  thus  destroy  its 
neighbourhood,  himself  and  his  besiegers,  if  they  did  not  accept  a  capitu- 
lation which  would  leave  him  and  his  garrison  to  go  free.    Elie,  an  officer 
of  the  French  guards,  gave  his  assurance,  in  which  his  men  joined,  that  if 
the  drawbridge  were  lowered  the  garrison  should  receive  no  harm.     It  was 
lowered.  The  furious  crowd  rushed  in.  Only  seven  prisoners  were  found  in 
the  dungeons.    It  was  determined  to  take  De  Launay  to  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville.    As  he  moved  along  the  yells  of  the  multitude  grew  louder  ;  the 
efforts  to  protect  the  unfortunate  man  were  less  and  less  availing.   Hullin, 
one  of  the  besiegers,  even  fought  against  the  mob  to  defend  his  prisoner. 
Hullin  was  struck  down,  andDe  Launay  was  murdered.    Major  de  Losme, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Bastille,  was  also  killed.    The  officers  of  the 
French  guard  demanded  that  the  Invalides  and  the  Swiss  should  go  free, 
as  the  reward  of  themselves  end  their  men  for  their  aid  in  this  day's  work. 
Another  murder,  that  of  Flesselles,  a  magistrate,  was  perpetrated  that 
evening.    Through  the  night  Paris  watched  as  if  a  foreign  enemy  were  ap- 
proaching to  sack  the  city.    St.   Antoine  gave  itself  up  to  a  frenzy  of 
delight,  and  the  pains  of  hunger  were  less  keenly  felt  in  the  time  of 
triumph  and  of  revenge.  The  danger  which  now  threatened  the  throne,  and 
all  who  surrounded  the  throne,  was  manifest 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  July  the  king  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  National  Assembly,  to  announce  that  he  had  given  orders  to 
the  troops  to  withdraw  from  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  that  he  relied  upon 
the  Assembly  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity.  The  deputies  loudly  ap- 
plauded ;  as  the  king  returned  to  the  palace  the  people  vociferously  shouted. 
The  king,  it  was  held,  had  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Guard.    A  commander  must  be  found.    La  Fayette  was  elected  by  aoela- 
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mation.  In  the  same  way  Bailly  was  constituted  Mayor  of  Paris,  in  the 
place  of  Flesselles,  the  Provost  of  the  Merchants,  who  had  been  shot  the 
night  before.  The  king  announced  to  the  Assembly  that  he  would  visit 
his  good  city  of  Paris.  He  would  dismiss  his  ministers  ;  he  would  recall 
Keeker.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when  the  king  was  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  deputies,  the  count  d'Artois  (the 
king's  brother),  the  prince  de  Cond6,  and  others  of  royal  blood — with 
several  of  the  recent  ministry — were  on  their  way  to  the  frontiers.  The 
most  obnoxious  of  the  ministers,  Foulon,  the  Intendant  of  Marine,  was 
reported  to  have  died ;  for  a  sumptuous  funeral  had  proceeded  from  his 
house.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  July  some  peasants  led  into  Paris 
an  old  man  bound  with  ropes  to  the  tail  of  a  cart  On  his  back  was 
a  bundle  of  grass,  and  a  collar  of  nettles  was  round  his  neck.  It  was 
Foulon,  who  had  said  the  poor  should  eat  grass  if  they  could  not  get  bread. 
He  was  dragged  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  be  judged.  Li  Fayette  tried  in 
vain  to  save  the  trembling  man  of  seventy-four.  The  crowd  rushed  upon 
their  victim  ;  dragged  him  out  of  the  hall ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
hanging  to  a  lantern  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  His  head  was  cut  off ;  a 
bundle  of  hay  was  stuffed  into  the  mouth  ;  and  this  trophy  of  mob  ven- 
geance was  carried  through  the  city.  The  same  night  Berthier,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Foulon— Intendant  of  Paris,  and  hated  as  a  tax-levier — was  brought 
in  a  carriage  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  surrounded  by  National  Guards,  sent 
by  the  municipals  to  protect  him.  The  protection  availed  him  not.  The 
lantern  had  its  prey  ;  and  another  ghastly  head,  and  a  bleeding  heart,  were 
carried  in  horrible  procession.  Bailly  and  La  Fayette  indignantly  resigned 
their  offices  ;  but  they  were  won  back  again,  when  the  municipality  was 
re-organised,  under  the  name  of  La  Commune.  The  doings  of  Paris  were 
not  without  successful  imitations  in  the  provinces.  Chateaux  were  burnt 
or  plundered,  the  seigneurs  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  their  wives  and 
daughters  outraged. 

The  National  Assembly,  all  things  being  tolerably  quiet  in  Paris,  pro* 
ceeded  with'its  self-appointed  work  of  sweeping  away  all  ancient  things, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  wholly  new  system  for  the  government  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  people.  A  work  which  Dumont  says,  "would  have 
demanded  a  year  of  care  and  deliberation,  was  proposed,  voted,  resolved, 
by  general  acclamation.  I  know  not  how  many  laws  were  decreed  :  the 
abolition  of  feudal  rights,  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
privileges  of  provinces— three  articles  which  in  themselves  embrace  a  whole 
system  of  jurisprudence  and  of  policy — were  decided,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
others,  in  less  time  than  a  Parliament  of  England  would  have  taken  for 
the  first  reading  of  a  Bill  of  some  importance."  The  barriers  that  stood 
between  a  people  long  misgoverned  and  oppressed,  and  all  the  ancient 
restraints  of  their  servitude,  being  suddenly  broken  down,  their  excesses 
could  scarcely  be  matter  of  wonder.  The  scarcity  consequent  upon  a  bad 
harvest  was  growing  more  fearful,  especially  in  Paris.  "  The  people,"  says 
Dumont,  "  attributed  the  scarcity  to  the  aristocracy.  The  aristocrats  had 
caused  the  corn  to  be  cut  down  whilst  in  the  blade  ;  the  aristocrats  had 
paid  the  bakers  not  to  make  bread  ;  the  aristocrats  had  thrown  the  grain 
into  the  rivers."    A  foolish  display  of  loyalty  amongst  the  troops  at  Ver- 
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sailles  turned  the  follies  of  the  people  into  a  new  channel  of  rage  against 
the  Court  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  October,  crowds  of  market 
women  assembled  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  clamouring  for  "  Bread."  They 
soon  filled  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  In  four  orlfive  hours  they  were  joined  by  a 
body  of  men,  who  obtained  muskets  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  from  the 
municipal  stores.  Maillard,  an  usher  of  the  court,  proposed  to  lead  the 
women  away  on  the  road  to  Versailles,  where  they  wanted  to  go,  that  the 
authorities  might  hare  time  to  collect  their  forces  and  stop  the  tumult. 
The  National  Guard,  the  French  Guards,  the  rough  men  from  the  Faubourg 
St  Antoine — all  gathered  round  La  Fayette,  demanding  to  go  to  Versailles. 
The  Commune  deliberated  till  four  o'clock,  and  then  ordered  La  Fayette 
to  march.  Meanwhile,  Maillard,  with  his  female  host,  had  reached  Ver- 
sailles about  three  o'clock.  The  women  demanded  to  enter  the  National 
Assembly.  Fifteen  were  admitted,  with  a  soldier,  who  had  belonged  to 
the  French  guards.  Mounier,  the  president,  could  only  get  rid  of  the 
troublesome  visitors,  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  accompany  the 
deputation  to  see  the  king.  They  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Louis, 
who  spoke  to  them  affectionately  ;  and  they  quitted  the  kind-hearted  king 
crying  "  Vive  le  Boi"  The  women  outside  grew  more  violent,  but  they 
were  pacified  for  a  time  by  a  written  paper,  signed  by  the  king,  declaring 
that  every  care  should  be  taken  for  the  provisioning  of  Paris.  A  conflict  then 
appeared  imminent  between  the  men  of  St  Antoine  and  the  king's  body- 
guard. In  this  night  of  peril,  Mounier  pressed  upon  the  king  the  accept* 
ance  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution,  which  assent  he  had  not  previously 
given.  The  king  yielded.  When  Mounier  returned  to  the  hall  of  the  As- 
sembly, it  was  filled  with  women,  who  interrupted  the  proceedings.  At  mid- 
night,  La  Fayette,  with  fifteen  thousand  of  the  National  Guard,  arrived. 
He  had  made  the  men  under  his  command  swear  fidelity  to  the  law  aod  the 
king.  He  received  orders  to  assign  to  the  National  Guards  the  external 
posts  of  the  palace  ;  the  body-guard  and  the  Swiss  remaining  in  the  inte- 
rior. At  three  in  the  morning  the  Assembly  separated,  and  La  Fayette  went 
to  rest  About  six  in  the  morning  a  mob  of  the  Parisians,  mingled  with 
some  of  Versailles,  got  over  the  iron  railing  of  the  palace,  forced  their  way 
into  the  interior,  and  directed  their  furious  steps  towards  the  queens  apart* 
ments.  A  faithful  guard  kept  the  passage  from  the  hall  against  many  men, 
whilst  the  queen  jumped  from  her  bed  and  made  her  way  to  the  king.  The 
mob  were  thundering  at  the  door  of  an  apartment  called  the  Gfil-de-Ikent 
when  a  detachment  of  the  French  guards  arrived,  who  soon  cleared  the 
palace  of  those  who  thirsted  after  blood.  Two  of  the  guards  had  been 
killed  on  the  staircase ;  and  a  ruffian  cut  off  their  heads,  which  were  carried 
about  on  pikes.  La  Fayette  arrived.  The  mob  outside  cried  that  the 
king  must  go  to  Paris.  It  was  agreed  that  the  king  and  the  royal  family 
should  go  to  Paris  ;  and  the  Assembly  voting  that  they  were  inseparable 
from  the  king,  a  hundred  deputies  were  selected  to  accompany  him.  At 
one  o'clock,  a  most  unregal  procession  was  in  motion — National  Guards 
mingled  with  shouting  and  singing  men  of  St.  Antoine ;  cannon,  with 
pikemen  astride  them  ;  waggon-loads  of  corn,  lent  from  the  stores  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  hackney-coaches ;  the  royal  carriage  ;  carriages  with  deputies ;  1* 
Fayette  on  horseback ;  and,  swarming  round  the  king  and  bis  tamily* 
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vociferous  women,  crying  "  We  shall  no  more  want  bread ;  we  are  coming 
with  the  baker,  the  bakereas,  and  the  baker's  boy."  Aa  the  darkness 
deepened,  the  multitudinous  array  reached  the  barrier.  Mayor  Bailly 
harangued  the  king ;  and  then,  at  the  HOtel  de  Ville,  there  were  more 
harangues.  Finally,  the  king  had  to  be  shown  to  the  people  from  a  balcony 
by  torchlight,  wearing  the  tricolor  cockade.  There  was  an  interval  of 
tranquillity  after  the  royal  family  arrived  in  Paris.  An  Englishman  writes, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  "This  morning  I  saw  his  majesty  walking  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  without  guards.    He  seemed  easy  and  cheerful. " 


CHAPTER  LIL 

Thb  history  of  the  French  Revolution  is  essentially  connected  with  the 
history  of  England,  almost  from  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General.  The  momentous  events  in  France  so  materially  affected  the  state 
of  public  opinion  amongst  the  British  people,  that  they  gradually  exercised 
upon  our  external  policy  and  our  internal  condition  even  a  far  greater  in- 
fluence than  the  American  Revolution,  which  was  the  precursor  of  that  of 
France.  "  The  English,"  Bays  Tocqueville,  *' taught  by  their  own  history, 
and  enlightened  by  the  long  practice  of  political  freedom,  perceived  dimly, 
as  through  a  thick  veil,  the  approaching  spectre  of  a  great  revolution.  But 
they  were  unable  to  distinguish  its  real  shape ;  and  the  influence  it  was 
so  soon  to  exercise  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  upon  their  own, 
was  unforeseen."  "  Between  the  spring  of  1789  and  the  close  of  1792,** 
says  Macaulay,  "the  public  mind  of  England  underwent  a  great  change." 
To  young  and  ardent  minds,  1789  was  a  season  of  hope  and  promise.  The 
destruction  of  the  Bastille  was  the  type  of  the  fall  of  tyranny  to  many 
Englishmen.  Dumont  says  that  in  England,  the  most  free  and  the  most 
noble  of  the  nations,  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  had  caused  a  general 
joy.  Samuel  RomiUy,  who  had  written  to  this  effect  to  Dumont  on  the 
28th  of  July,  wrote  to  him  in  October,  "  I  find  the  favour  with  which  the 
popular  cause  in  France  is  considered  here,  much  less  than  it  was  .  .  . 
the  truth  is,  that  you  taught  us  to  expect  too  much,  and  that  we  are  dis- 
appointed and  chagrined  at  not  seeing  those  expectations  fulfilled." 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1790,  Louis  XVI.  went  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, which  held  its  sitting  in  the  Salle  du  Manege,  near  the  Tuileries,  and 
addressed  the  deputies  in  very  remarkable  words,  indicative  not  only  of 
his  acquiescence  in  the  great  changes  which  the  Assembly  had  decreed, 
but  of  his  earnest  desire  to  unite  with  them  in  building  up  a  solid  and 
enduring  fabric  of  public  liberty.  "  In  concert  with  the  queen,  who  par- 
takes all  my  sentiments,  I  will  at  the  proper  time  prepare  the  mind  and 
the  heart  of  my  son  for  the  new  order  of  tilings  that  circumstances  have 
brought  about/'    The  most  important  of  these  changes  was  that  of  a  new 
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territorial  division  of  the  kingdom.  The  old  boundaries  of  provinces,  with 
their  various  and  conflicting  systems  of  administration,  were  swept  away  ; 
and  France  was  distributed  into  eighty-three  departments,  with  each  its 
subdivision  of  districts  and  cantonB.  Throughout  France  one  system  of 
administration,  under  municipal  functionaries  to  be  chosen  by  the  people, 
was  established.  Another  important  reform  had  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  church  property,  which  in  France  was  of  enormous  amount.  On  the 
2nd  of  November,  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  that  all  ecclesiastical 
property  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  but  charged  with  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  expenses  of  religious  worship,  for  the  support  of  the  ministers 
of  religion,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  A  better  income  than  previously 
existed  was  to  be  provided  for  the  inferior  clergy.  The  religious  houses 
were  also  suppressed,  but  provision  was  to  be  made  for  their  inmates, 
whose  vows  were  declared  no  longer  binding.  The  king's  address  to  the 
Assembly,  expressing  his  ready  adoption  of  these  changes,  worked  up  the 
excitable  Parisians  to  a  fever-fit  of  constitutional  loyalty,  manifested  in 
universal  oath-taking  and  illuminations. 

The  session  of  the  English  parliament  was  opened  by  George  III.  on  the 
21st  of  January.  On  the  6th  of  February,  when  the  army  estimates  were 
moved,  Mr.  Pitt  held  that  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the  turbulent 
situation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  that  we  should  be  prepared 
for  war,  though  he  trusted  the  system  uniformly  pursued  by  ministers 
would  lead  to  a  long  continuance  of  peace.  Mr.  Fox  opposed  the  estimates 
on  the  ground  of  economy.  On  the  9th,  when  the  Report  on  the  Army 
Estimates  was  brought  up,  Mr.  Burke  opposed  an  increase  of  our  military 
force.  He  held  that  France,  in  a  political  light*  was  to  be  considered  as 
expunged  out  of  the  system  of  Europe.  "The  French  had  shown  themselves 
the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  had  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.  .  •  . 
They  had  done  their  business  for  us,  as  rivals,  in  a  way  in  which  twenty 
Ramilies  and  Blenheims  could  never  have  done.  .  .  .  Our  present 
danger,  from  the  example  of  a  people  whose  character  knows  no  medium, 
is,  with  regard  to  government,  a  danger  from  anarchy. "  He  went  on  to  say, 
that,  "  in  his  opinion,  the  very  worst  part  of  the  example  set  is  in  the  late 
assumption  of  citizenship  by  the  army,"— an  act  of  which  Fox  had  spoken 
in  terms  of  commendation.  The  respect  which  each  of  the  two  great  orators 
felt  for  the  understanding  of  the  other,  prevented,  at  that  time,  any  strong 
expression  of  the  thoughts  that  were  tearing  them  asunder.  Sheridan 
elaborately  defended  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  apologised 
for  the  excesses  of  the  French  populace,  and  charged  Burke  with  being 
the  advocate  of  despotism.  Burke  rose,  and  declared,  as  an  inevitable 
necessity,  that  henceforth  his  honourable  friend  and  he  were  separated  in 
politics. 

The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  great  questions  of  our  do- 
mestic policy  was  very  soon  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 
In  1789,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters  was  rejected  by  a  very 
small  majority.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1790,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  motion. 
Mr.  Burke,  in  also  resisting  the  claims  of  the  dissenters,  declared  that  had 
the  repeal  been  moved  for  ten  years  before,  he  should  probably  have  joined 
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Mr.  Fox  in  supporting  it  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  very  large  majo- 
rity. Two  days  after,  a  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Flood,  to  amend  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  parliament,  was  withdrawn  ;  the  minister, 
who  had  three  times  advocated  Reform,  now  holding  that  the  cause  of 
reform  might  lose  ground  from  being  agitated  at  an  improper  moment. 

There  was  a  warlike  episode  in  May  of  this  year,  which  indicated,  per- 
naps  advantageously  to  European  powers,  that  Great  Britain  was  not  pre- 
pared to  endure  insults  to  her  flag.  In  the  previous  year  two  English 
Teasels  had  been  seized  by  a  Spanish  frigate  in  Nootka  Sound,  a  harbour  of 
Vancouver  Island,  and  the  buildings  for  a  settlement  on  that  coast  by 
English  traders  had  been  pulled  down,  by  direction  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  claimed  all  the  lands  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  60th  degree  of 
latitude.  His  Catholic  Majesty  long  refused  to  make  reparation.  War 
was  the  tone  of  a  royal  message  to  Parliament.  A  million  was  voted.  But 
Spain  yielded ;  and  Pitt  had  the  merit  of  obtaining  by  resolute  negotiation, 
concessions  which  rendered  a  future  dispute  improbable.  The  possibility 
of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  raised  the  important  question  in 
-the  French  Assembly  as  to  the  power  of  making  peace  or  war.  It  was 
resolved  that  war  could  only  be  decided  on  by  a  decree  of  the  legislative 
body,  passed  on  the  formal  proposal  of  the  king,  and  sanctioned  by  him. 
A  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation  that  the  French  nation  renounced 
for  ever  all  ideas  of  conquest,  and  confined  itself  entirely  to  defensive 
war. 

The  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  was  to  be  honoured  by  a 
magnificent  festival  in  the  Champ  de  Mars— a  grand  Federation  to  which 
deputies  should  come  from  every  one  of  the  eighty-three  departments  of 
France.  All  Paris  went  forth  to  dig  and  to  move  earth— all  classes,  men 
And  women,  coming  in  the  early  morning  from  their  sections,  and  returning 
.  home  by  torchlight — to  prepare  for  the  pompous  spectacle  of  the  14th  of 
July.  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  bishop  of  Anton,  attended  by  three 
hundred  priests,  at  an  altar  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  amphi- 
theatre. La  Fayette  then  ascended  to  the  altar,  and  swore,  in  the  name  of 
the  troops  and  the  federates,  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the 
king.  The  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  each  of  the  deputies, 
took  the  same  oath.  Then  Louis,  standing  in  front  of  his  throne,  which 
was  erected  beneath  an  awning  ornamented  with  JUwrsde  lis,  swore  "to 
maintain  the  Constitution  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  accepted 
by  me,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  executed."  The  queen  took  the 
Dauphin  in  her  arms,  and  presented  him  to  the  multitude.  The  cannon 
boomed,  and  one  universal  shout  went  up  as  if  to  proclaim  that  France 
had  attained  the  consummation  of  its  felicity.  Whilst  Paris  presented  this 
semblance  of  a  happy  people  celebrating  the  triumphs  of  liberty  and  equa- 
lity, there  was  the  reality  of  disturbances  in  the  army  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier, with  much  bloodshed  at  Nanci,  and  a  general  resistance  amongst  the 
higher  clergy  to  the  adhesion  required  of  them  to  the  new  order  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

In  January,  1791,  Mirabean  was  named  President  of  the  National 
Assembly.  During  the  previous  year  he  had  pursued  a  systematic  course 
nf  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  extreme  democratic  party.    He  main- 
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tained  a  complete  independence  of  clubs  and  mobs.     He  dreaded  the 
turbulence  of  those  who  were  becoming  a  real  and  a  terrible  power,  as  the 
Club  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  (who,  from  their  place  of  meeting; 
the  Hall  of  the  Jacobins'  Convent,  came  to  be  known  as  Jacobins)  ;  and  of 
another  body,  still  more  violent,  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers.    There  were 
in  Paris,  too,  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  Journals.    Mirabeau  was 
himself  a  journalist,  and  counselled  in  this  character  adherence  to  consti- 
tutional moderation.    The  king  and  queen  of  France  began  to  feel  that 
their  safety  might  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  this  man ;  and  Mirabeau 
secretly  met  Marie  Antoinette  at  St  Cloud,  to  which  palace  the  royal 
family  had  removed  in  the  summer  of  1790.    Louis  wrote  to  Bonille  that 
he  had  paid  the  services  of  Mirabeau  at  an  enormous  price.     Dumo&t 
believes  that  Mirabeau  thought  himself  on  receiving  payment,  an  agent 
who  could  accomplish  salutary  ends  with  adequate  means.      When  ha 
entered  upon  his  functions  as  President  of  the  National  Assembly,  he  was 
no  longer  the  impassioned  tribune  of  the  people.    He  was  the  moderator 
of  a  tumultuous  body — the  impartial  supporter  of  orderly  proceedings— 
the  dignified  assortor  of  the  respect  due  to  the  legislature.     But  the  phy- 
sical health  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  gone,  ruined  by  intellectual  and 
sensual  excess.    He  survived  only  three  months  after  his  nomination  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Assembly,  dying  on  the  2nd  of  April.     The  pomp  of 
his  funeral  was  the  tribute  of  a  great  nation  to  the  greatest  of  its  citisens, 
Mirabeau  was  the  first  occupant  of  the  Pantheon,  the  temple  set  apart  by 
a  grateful  country  as  the  tomb  of  its  great  men.    In  November,  1793,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Convention,  his  body  was  disinterred  as  that  of  an  unworthy 
aristocrat 

The  Sixteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  having  nearly  completed  its 
full  term  of  seven  years,  was  dissolved  Boon  after  the  prorogation  in  Jane* 
1790.  The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of  November,  when 
Mr.  Addington  was  chosen  Speaker.  Whilst  the  Royal  Speech,  and  the 
echoing  Addresses,  made  no  allusion  to  the  aflaira  of  France,  but  dwelt 
upon  a  pacification  between  Austria  and  the  Porte,  upon  dissensions  in 
the  Netherlands,  upon  peace  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  upon  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  the  national  mind  was  absorbed  almost 
exclusively  by  conflicting  sentiments  about  the  Revolution  in  France.  i. 
few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Burke  had  published  his 
famous  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution."  In  proportion  as  the  liberal 
institutions  of  our  own  country  were  held  up  to  admiration  by  this 
remarkable  book,  so  were  the  attempts  of  France  to  build  up  a  new  system 
of  government  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  system,  described  as  the  acts  of 
men  devoted  to  "  every  description  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  employed  to 
bring  about  and  to  uphold  this  revolution."  To  the  argumentative  power 
was  added  an  impassioned  eloquence,  which  roused  the  feelings  into  hatwi 
of  the  anarchists,  and  directed  every  sympathy  towards  a  humiliated  kinfe 
a  proscribed  nobility,  and  a  plundered  church.  Probably  no  literary  pro- 
duction ever  produced  such  an  exciting  effect  upon  public  opinion  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  or  maintained  so  permanent  an  influence  amongst 
the  generation  to  whose  fears  it  appealed. 

Mackintosh,  writing  in  1791,  says,  with  reference  to  the  furious  indig- 
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nation  with  which  Burke  had  spoken  of  some  popular  atrocities  in 
France:  "The  massacres  of  war,  and  the  murders  committed  by  the 
sword  of  justice,  are  disguised  by  the  solemnities  which  invest  them." 
'The  massacres  of  war"  were  never  more  fearfully  exhibited  than  at  this 
season.  On  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  nativity,  in  1790,  Suwarrow, 
the  Russian  general,  wrote  to  his  court :  "  Glory  to  God  and  to  the 
Empress,  Ismail  is  ours."  This  fortress,  the  key  of  the  Lower  Danube, 
had  been  stormed ;  the  Turks  obstinately  resisted  till  midnight,  and  then 
the  conquering  Russians  entered  the  body  of  the  place.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  carnage  was  put  an  end  to,  thirty  thousand  of  the  Turkish 
population,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  had  perished. 

Six  months  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  Burke's  "  Reflections  * 
and  his  final  separation  from  his  party.  On  the  15th  of  April,  Mr.  Fox 
had  incidentally  spoken  in  somewhat  extravagant  terms  about  "the  new 
Constitution  of  France."  In  May  there  were  animated  debates  on  a  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  government  of  Canada,  which  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  two  Houses  of  Assembly,  one  for  the  Upper  and  one  for 
the  Lower  Province.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  general  principles 
of  representative  government  were  naturally  brought  under  view.  Mr. 
Burke  took  occasion  to  enter  upon  some  recent  circumstances  in  Paris— 
the  interference  of  the  people  to  prevent  the  king  going  to  St  Cloud,  as 
he  proposed  to  do.  The  orator  was  proceeding  in  this  strain,  when  he  was 
called  to  order.  Five  times  he  attempted  to  proceed  in  explanation  of  his 
views  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  five  times  was  he  interrupted  by 
members  of  the  Whig  party— his  old  associates.  Burke  pertinaciously 
held  his  ground.  At  last,  in  answer  to  a  taunt  of  Fox,  Burke  addressed 
him  no  longer  as  "his  honourable  friend."  He  said  he  had  differed  from 
Mr.  Fox  on  former  occasions  ;  but  no  difference  of  opinion  had  ever  before 
interrupted  their  friendship.  There  was  no  loss  of  friendship,  Fox  whis- 
pered ;  Burke  instantly  exclaimed  that  he  had  done  his  duty  at  the  price 
of  his  friend  ;  "  their  friendship  was  at  an  end."  This  was  too  much  for 
the  kind  nature  of  Fox.  He  wept,  and  was  for  some  minutes  unable  to 
speak.  Then  there  was  mutual  explanation ;  and  mutual  recrimina- 
tion. The  breach  was  irrevocable.  From  that  time  this  country  became 
divided  into  two  hostile  bands,  opposing  exaggerated  alarm  to  mistaken 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  debate  on  the  proposed  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1790,  Mr.  Burke  had  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  leading  preachers  amongst  the  Dissenters  were  avowed  enemies  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  "  diffused 
this  alarm  more  extensively  through  the  country.  The  clamour  was  at 
last  got  up,  that  the  Church  was  in  danger.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  in 
1780,  had  become  the  minister  of  the  principal  Unitarian  congregation  in 
Birmingham.  He  was  ardent  in  his  political  views,  having  written  an 
answer  to  Burke's  "Reflections,"  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his 
opposition  to  the  Church,  in  his  zeal  to  obtain  what  he  deemed  the  rights 
of  Dissenters.  But  in  his  private  life  he  was  worthy  of  all  respect,  and  in 
his  scientific  pursuits  had  attained  the  most  honourable  distinction.  On 
She  11th  of  July,  according  to  a  royal  proclamation,  "  a  certain  scandalous 
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and  seditious  paper  was  printed  and  published  in  the  town  of  Binning- 
ham,"  calling  upon  the  people  to  celebrate  on  the  14th  the  destruction  of 
that  high  altar  and  castle  of  despotism,  the  Bastille ;  but  not  to  forget 
that  their  own  parliament  was  renal ;  the  ministers  hypocritical ;  the 
clergy  legal  oppressors ;  the  reigning  family  extravagant ;  the  crown  too 
weighty  for  the  head  that  wears  it    William  Hutton,  a  cautions  man, 
says  that  this  paper  was  fabricated  in  London,  brought  to  Birmingham, 
and  a  few  copies  privately  scattered  under  a  table  at  an  inn.    On  that  14th 
of  July,  about  eighty  persons  assembled  at  a  tavern,  known  as  Dudley's, 
to  commemorate  this  anniversary ;  and  at  the  Swan  Inn,  some  magistrates; 
and  persons  opposed  to  the  celebrationistB,  met  to  drink  "  Church  and 
King."    There  was  a  small  mob  about  Dadley's  tavern,  who  hissed  and 
hooted  ;  and  there  was  another  mob  around  the  Swan.    After  the  friends 
of  French  liberty  had  separated,  a  rabble  broke  into  the  tavern  in  search 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  who  had  not  dined  there.    The  loyal  company  at  the 
adjacent  Swan  huzzaed  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  a  gentleman  said,  "  Go  to 
the  Meetings."    In  another  hour  Priestley's  chapel,  in  New  Street;  called 
the  New  Meettng-House,  was  on  fire.    This  work  accomplished,  the  Old 
Meeting-House  was  also  quickly  in  a  blaze.  Dr.  Priestley  lived  at  Fair  HID, 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the  town.    He  and  his  family  had  fled  from 
mob  vengeance  ;  but  his  house  was  destroyed,  and  his  books  burnt,  with 
his  manuscripts  and  his  philosophical  instruments.    The  burnings  and 
plunderings,  invariably  of  the  houses  of  Dissenters,  continued  till  the  night 
of  Sunday,  the  17  th,  in  Birmingham  and  the  neighbourhood-    On  the 
15th,  the  house  of  Mr.  Ryland,  a  friend  of  Priestley,  and  emphatically 
described  as  "a  friend  to  the  whole  human  race,"  was  burnt  down ;  six  or 
seven  of  the  rioters,  who  had  drunk  themselves  insensible  with  the  booty 
of  the  wine-cellar,  perishing  in  the  flames.     On  the  same  day,  BordesJey 
Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Taylor,  another  dissenter,  was  burnt    Tkm 
warehouse  of  William  Hutton  was  then  plundered ;  and  on  the  next  morning 
his  country-bouse,  at  Bennett's  Hill,  was  set  on  fire  and  consumed.    Fits 
other  houses  of  Dissenters,  whether  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  or  Unitarians, 
were  that  day  burned  or  sacked.    Justices  of  the  peace  sat  in  conclave ; 
squires  made  speeches  to  the  mobs,  telling  them  they  had  dona  enough. 
The  Birmingham  magistrates  issued  a  placard,  addressed  to  "Friends  and 
Brother  Churchmen,"  entreating  them  to  desist ;  for  that  the 
which  already  amounted  to  £100, 000,  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
On  the  Sunday  there  were  burnings  of  chapels  and  private  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  ;  and  then  three  troops  of  Light  Dragoons 
rode  into  the  town,  having  come  in  one  day  from  Nottingham,  and  this 
disgraceful  exhibition  was  at  an  end.     Five  of  the  riotere  were  tried  at  the 
assizes  at  Worcester,  for  offences  committed  near  Birmingham,  but  only 
one  was  convicted.     A  larger  number  were  tried  at  the  Warwick  A— ■— ^. 
and  four  were  sentenced  to  death.    Three  of  the  whole  number  were  exe- 
cuted.    Every  attempt  was  made  to  impede  the  conviction  of  the  rioters. 
The  atrocities  were  almost  justified  from  the  pulpit  as  "a  judgment'* 
There  was  in  Birmingham  a  hateful  spirit  of  slavishness  and  ferocity,  in 
*he  guise  of  loyalty  and  religion,  which  unhappily,  to  some  extent,  pervaded 
the  whole  kingdom. 
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Whilst  the  rabble  of  Birmingham  were  shouting  "Church  and  King,*' 
the  rabble  of  Paris  were  clamouring  for  the  deposition  of  their' king,  who 
had  attempted  to  fly  from  his  good  people.  Louis  had  been  suspected  of 
a  plan  to  escape,  hen  whe  desired  to  keep  Easter  at  St  Cloud  ;  and  a  fierce 
mob,  when  he  was  seated  with  the  queen  in  his  carriage,  then  prevented 
their  departure  from  the  Tuileries,  although  La  Fayette  was  desirous  to 
make  way  for  them  by  force.  It  was  known  that  an  Austrian  army  was 
gathering  on  the  frontiers ;  that  the  royal  princes,  d' Artois  and  Conde,  were, 
surrounded  by  emigrants,  ready  to  return  in  arms.  The  writings  of  Marat 
echoed  the  denunciations  of  the  Clubs.  The  National  Assembly,  and  the 
National  Guard,  were  growing  less  and  less  popular  with  the  anarchists. 
Suspicions  of  La  Fayette  were  excited  in  the  populace.  For  some  time 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  Tuileries  was  under  the  watchfulness  of 
the  National  Guard  ;  and  La  Fayette  and  his  officers  were  constantly  about 
the  palace,  often  till  a  late  hour.  The  royal  family,  too,  were  surrounded 
by  unfaithful  menials.  A  secret  correspondence  had  been  maintained 
between  the  king  and  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  the  commander  of  the 
royalist  army  in  the  frontier  provinces  of  Champagne,  Lorraine,  and 
Alsace ;  but  the  loyalty  of  a  few  regiments  only  could  be  relied  upon.  It 
was  arranged  between  Louis  and  his  faithful  general  that  the  king  should 
leave  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  June  ;  and  De  Bouille*  took  his 
measures  of  placing  relays  of  torses  on  the  road,  and  detachments  to  guard 
the  royal  family  at  certain  stations  through  which  they  were  to  pass  on 
their  way  to  Montmedy,  at  which  fortress  the  general  had  formed  a  camp 
where  the  fugitives  would  be  safe.  The  count  de  Fersen,  a  Swiss,  was 
admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  king  ;  and  he  accomplished  the  business 
of  obtaining  a  passport  for  a  Russian  baroness,  travelling  home,  with  a 
waiting-woman,  a  valet,  and  two  children  ;  and  he  had  a  new  coach  built, 
and  engaged  horses.  The  Bussian  baroness  was  madame  de  Tourzel,  the 
gouvernante  of  the  two  royal  children  ;  her  waiting-woman  was  the  queen  ; 
the  valet  was  the  king.  The  king's  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  of  the  party  as 
travelling  companion.  Three  of  the  devoted  soldiers  of  the  king  were  to 
mount  behind  the  carriage  as  some  sort  of  protection.  The  arrangements 
were  disturbed  by  the  delay  of  one  day  in  setting  forth ;  but  all  at  last 
was  ready  for  a  start.  The  king  and  queen  received  at  their  usual  hour, 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  June,  those  who  were  accustomed  to  wait 
on  them  before  they  retired  to  rest  When  a  midnight  stillness  reigned 
around,  they  left  the  Tuileries,  but  not  all  at  once ;  and  after  some  delay, 
all  reached  the  glass-coach,  which  was  waiting  in  a  street  near  the  palace. 
Count  Fersen  was  the  royal  hackney  coachman.  He  drove  furiously  off, 
and  found  the  travelling  carriage  at  the  Port  St.  Martin,  with  a  German 
coachman,  who  could  be  trusted.  Fersen  then  left  the  royal  party,  to  make 
his  own  way  to  Brussels.  Another  carriage  was  at  Bondy,  with  boxes  and 
waiting  women.  Through  the  summer  night,  the  heavy  coach,  with  six 
horses,  was  lumbering  on  towards  Chalons,  where  it  arrived,  having  found 
proper  relays,  about  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st. 

Just  as  the  fugitives  left  the  Tuileries,  La  Fayette  had  been  sent  for.  He 
had  looked  round  the  palace,  but  could  discover  nothing  wrong.  At  six 
o'clock  on  tho  following  morning  he  was  roused  with  the  news  that  the  king 
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and  royal  family  were  gone.  Paris  was  alarmed,  and  was  quickly  in  motion  ; 

but  there  was  no  riot  or  outrage.    The  Assembly  met,  and  declared  its 

sitting  permanent     A  letter  had  been  found  addressed  by  the  king  to  the 

National  Assembly,  in  which  he  said  that,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to 

effect  any  good,  or  to  prevent  any  evil,  he  had  sought  to  recover  his  liberty, 

and  to  reach  a  place  of  safety  for  himself  and  his  family.    The  Assembly 

confirmed  an  order  which  had  been  previously  issued  by  La   Fayette, 

enjoining  all  functionaries  to  arrest  the  fugitives ;  and  they  at  once  assumed 

tho  powers  of  an  executive  government.    The  king's  route  was  easily  traced. 

The  heavy  carriage,  called  a  "Berline,*  was  somewhat  remarkable.    Escorts 

of  dragoons  had  been  hanging  about  on  the  road  from  early  morning  ;  and 

no  one  know  what  they  were  waiting  for.    Suspicion  was  roused.     "When 

the  lumbering  vehicle  rolled  into  the  village  of  Sainte-Menehould,    the 

master  of  the  post,  who  had  been  in  Paris,  looked  hard  into  the  carriage.  As 

soon  as  it  moved  on,  he  and  a  trusty  companion  hurried  after  it  upon  fleet 

hackneys.    The  escort  that  followed  the  royal  fugitives  from  Saint  Mens- 

hould  waa  impeded  by  the  people  at  Clermont,  who  had  been  roused  by 

I>rouet,  the  vigilant  postmaster.    At  the  small  town  of  Yaiennes,  which 

is  divided  by  the  river  Aire,  relays  of  horses  prepared  for  the  travellers 

were  in  the  upper  town,  whilst  the  couriers  were  searching  for  them  in  the 

lower  town,  where  the  carriage  was  waitinj?.    In  the  meantime  Dnroet 

arrived.    He  rode  into  the  town,  obtained  help,  and  the  bridge  over  the 

Aire  was  soon  rendered  impassable  by  an  overturned  cart.    At  length  the 

carriage  drove  up,  the  post-boys  having  been  induced  to  proceed  with  their 

jaded  hacks.     Passports  were  demanded  by  half-a-dosen  National  Goods* 

led  by  the  inexorable  Drouet     Besaatance  was  vain ;  and  Lorn.  Ids 

his  sister,  his  children,  and  the  gonvernante  were  handed  into  the 

the  Frecureur  of  the  town,  named  Sensse,  a  grocer-    Kelreshsnei 

asked  for  by  thekin$;  and  he  relished  breed  and  cheese,  and  a  hsttlr 

Rnrgnady.  The  alarm  bell  was  rang:  the  people  harried  on* 

the  hottse  was  twrrennded    A 

had  received  no  iwders*    The  n^ght  was  passed  in  tegrlSee  wacsrta»*y.    1st 

the  »ft<*Ttin<  the  National  Guards  were  assesnKed 

Ia  IVnrti*'*  aide-de-casep  £*!k>ped  int*  Tareaaes.     It 

Resril V  fled  acres*  the  ftvetwr. 

**M  en  the  mad  t*  Ram*  with  the  *rf • 

e**ritr*  Hccad  w*:h  teres  njv»  the  Krx. 

emwd  with  pake*  and  stwAeeA,  sniiv^sded  the  csrasga.    As 

sfewV  weatt  eav  thew^vie  in  tfe*  *€3*g*sa*t«£vd  r 

th»  kiiu»  as*1  ^«ua   TVyWreth* 

tstevr  desaeasseaff  tteeasLh 

WHSWttess  £e*n  the  XaXMB*£  iaenSy.  F«cmk 

ti*  read:  and  thafe 

wabwy  wesn  «aeistc?e  ec 

*f  Sttaeda^  ts*  «a?e*«* 

ve^w^ed  tSMsn  «a  yewnsne 

***•«*    A?fewdkac)m 
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exciseman ;  then  a  settler  in  America,  who  stimulated  the  revolt  of  the  colo- 
nies by  his  writings,  and  was  employed  in  France  towards  the  close  of  the 
war  as  an  agent  of  the  Congress — fancied  that  his  mission  was  to  establish 
a  republic  in  France.  In  June,  1791,  he  was  the  guest  of  Condorcet,  the 
philosophical  patrician,  who  had  become  an  ardent  republican.  In  the 
week  of  the  flight  of  Louis,  Paine  wrote  in  English  a  proclamation  to 
the  French  nation,  which,  being  translated,  was  affixed  to  all  the  walls  of 
Paris.  It  was  an  invitation  to  the  people  to  profit  by  existing  circum- 
stances, and  establish  a  Republic.  Many  persons  of  condition,  Condorcet 
amongst  the  number,  were  of  opinion  that  the  moment  when  the  king  had 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  nation  was  favourable  to  the  establishment 
of  a  republic.  In  the  popular  temper  the  hatred  of  royalty  was  displayed 
during  the  five  days  of  the  king's  absence  from  Paris,  by  pulling  down  the 
signs  over  the  shops  that  indicated  the  patronage  of  the  Court.  A  majority 
of  the  Assembly  were  resolved  that  the  disloyalty  which  had  been  increased 
so  fearfully  by  the  king's  attempt  to  leave  Paris,  if  not  France,  should  not 
interfere  with  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  now,  after 
a  long  process,  been  elaborated  into  a  complete  digest  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  held  to  be  necessary  for  the  happy  existence  of  a  just 
and  harmonious  form  of  government.  Dumont  has  described  this  Consti- 
tution as  in  truth  a  monster ; — "It  had  too  much  of  a  republic  for  a 
monarchy,  and  too  much  of  a  monarchy  for  a  republic."  The  populace 
did  not  comprehend  these  refinements ;  and  so,  on  the  17th  of  July,  the 
mobs  of  St.  Antoine  filled  the  Champ  de  Mara,  signing  petitions  for  the 
deposition  of  the  king  ;  and  the  once  popular  mayor  hoisted  the  red  flag, 
and  dispersed  them  by  sword  and  bullet.  Bailly,  La  Fayette,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Aasembly,  began  to  fear  the  Jacobins  more  than  they 
feared  the  royalists.  They  wished  to  retrace  their  steps ;  but  they  found  that 
it  was  easier  to  destroy  than  to  re-establish.  The  popularity  which  they 
had  acquired  as  destructives  was  lost  when  they  began  to  be  conservatives. 
On  the  5th  of  August  the  anomalous  Constitution  was  presented  to  the 
Assembly  by  a  Committee,  who  had  been  for  many  months  engaged  in 
classifying  and  revising  the  various  decrees  which  had  been  promulgated. 
On  the  3rd  of  September  it  was  presented  to  the  king  by  sixty  members 
of  the  Assembly ;  and  on  the  14th,  Louis  declared  his  solemn  acceptance 
of  what  he  considered,  and  not  unjustly,  his  humiliation.  "Vive  le  Hoi  " 
was  again  heard  in  the  streets.  The  Assembly  was  to  be  dissolved  on  the 
80th  of  September,  and  a  new  body  of  representatives,  whose  elections 
had  been  going  on  throughout  all  France,  was  to  meet  on  the  1st  of 
October,  and  to  be  called  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Seven  hundred  and 
forty-five  members  were  to  be  chosen  by  primary  assemblies,  themselves 
chosen  by  every  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  every  canton,  who  had 
paid  direct  taxes  equal  to  three  days'  labour.  The  electors  of  the  depu 
ties  were  to  be  the  possessors  of  a  certain  income,  or  the  renters  of  a  house- 
of  a  certain  value.  No  member  of  the  first  Assembly  was  eligible  to 
be  elected  for  the  second.  No  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
was  allowed  to  be  a  functionary  of  the  Executive  Government  The 
sittings  of  the  Aasembly  were  to  be  permanent,  leaving  no  power  to  the 
king  to  convoke  the  body,  or  to  prorogue  it    The  Legislative  Assembly 
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quickly  smnged  into  two  deft  ned  pertiee— the  right  side  (c*«  ^™C)  sjul  lie- 
left  side  (Oil  gavJu),  with  a  fluctuating  body  known  an  the  centre..  Thai 
edfe"  drott  comprised  the  snpporten  of  the  Conatjtotion,  whose  Ofsnion*  wen  n 
generally  those  of  the  middle  classes,  end  wen  represented  in  the  (3mk  of 
the  Fbii ilUns.  The  Gironthns,  ordepoties  from  the  departmentof  tiirondr. 
With  Briiiot  end  Condorcet,  two  of  the  Peris  deputies,  wen  the  types  of 
the  more  moderate  of  the  till  gaucht.  The  extreme  men  of  thie  left  nine 
were  in  intimate  connection  with  the  Jacobin  Club,  ud  the  Clnb  of  the 
Cordelier*  ;  end  the  mobs  of  Paris  were  consequently  et  thai  eomwmd. 
Bobespierre  wee  the  presiding  (pint  of  the  Jacobins,  u  Denton  wet  of 
the  Cordeliem.  The  extreme  men  of  the  Assembly  wen  celled  the 
Mountain,  from  their  eeete  on  the  topmoet  benches  of  the  c6U  jwsusji. 
The  Municipality  of  Peru  had  mote  active  power,  for  good  or  evil,  than 
the  Aeeembly.  At  the  election*  of  November,  Potion  had  beat  chosen 
Major,  in  preference  to  La  Fayette  ;  and  in  that  common  council,  where 
there  wee  much  haranguing,  Danton  waa  a  leading  speaker.  But  the 
Mother-Society  of  Friends  of  the  People,  fitting  in  the  old  Hall  of  the 
Jacobin*,  with  all  the  appliances  of  a  parliament — president,  secretaries, 
a  tribune  for  fiery  speakers,  and  large  galleries  for  excited  men  and  ima 
— this  terrible  Society,  with  its  branch  Societies  in  every  town  and  Tilings 
of  France,  "  forma,"  to  nee  the  words  of  Lb  Fayette,  "  a  distinct  corpora- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  French  people,  whose  power  it  usurps  in  subju- 


egislative  Assembly  met  on  the  1st  of  October,  e  contest 
I  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Republicans,  aa  to  ths 
Kt  to  be  paid  to  the  king.  Louis  felt  that  it  was  intended 
and  he  determined  that  the  Assembly  should  be  opened  by 

The  republican  spirit  became  moderated,  and  the  esnsti- 
une  more  assured,  for  the  National  Guard  intimated  their 

revolution  should  go  no  farther.  On  the  7th  of  October 
ded  to  the  Assembly,  and  delivered  a  speech  which  seemed 
k  the  loyalty  which  he  had  lost  That  night  be  went  with 
is  open,  and  they  were  received  with  unwonted  shouts, 
the  team  of  those  who  were  melted  at  seeing  a  mother,  so 
apparently  at  ease  and  happy  as  her  little  boy  sate  on  her 

upon  the  people  without  fear. 

if  August,  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
i  Chateau  da  Pilnitz,  the  summer  residence  of  the  electa* 

was  their  host  The  count  d'Artois  arrived,  to  urge  the 
these  sovereigns  to  rescue  his  brother,  the  king  of  France, 
s  of  rebellions  subjects  ;  and  especially  sought  to  more  the 
cause  of  that  emperor's  sister,  the  humiliated  queen.  Out 
rws  came  the  famous  Declaration  of  Pilniti,  which  appealed 
uropean  powera  to  make  common  cause  with  the  emperor 

Prussia,  and  to  employ,  conjointly  with  them,  "  the  moat 
is,  proportioned  to  their  forces,  for  enabling  the  king  of 
{then,  with  the  moat  perfect  liberty,  the  basis  of  a  monsr> 
ant,  equally  conformable  to  ths  rights  of  sovereigns  end 
the   French  nation."     This  Declaration  raised  a  violent 
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spirit  of  indignation  amongst  nearly  every  class  and  every  party  of  French- 
men, against  the  threat  of  any  interference  with  their  domestic  concerns. 
The  German  courts  were  not  agreed  upon  that  policy  of  armed  interven- 
tion which  was  timidly  threatened.  Prussia  was  reluctant  to  adopt  the 
warlike  views  of  Austria.  Catherine  of  Russia  and  Gustavns  of  Sweden 
agreed  to  raise  an  army,  which  Spain  was  to  subsidize ;  and  they  sent 
plenipotentiaries  to  the  emigrant  princes  at  Cobknz.  Mr.  Pitt  wisely 
kept  aloof  from  counsels  in  which  the  timid  and  the  rash  appeared  equally 
likely  to  precipitate  a  war  of  opinions.  He  maintained  the  truly  elevated 
position  of  the  minister  of  a  country  enjoying  its  own  constitutional 
liberty,  which  could  neither  sympathize  with  the  regal  despotism  that 
would  crush  all  freedom,  nor  with  the  popular  violence  that  would  over- 
throw all  order. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  about  the  close  of  1790,  the  king  of  France 
was  in  correspondence  with  foreign  courts.  But  in  1791,  after  his  solemn 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  he,  apparently  with  sincerity,  earnestly 
desired  the  emigrants  to  disarm.  For  a  short  time  the  Constitution  and 
the  Monarchy  seemed  capable  of  being  worked  together ;  but  the  delusion 
soon  came  to  an  end.  The  king  had  an  absolute  veto  according  to  the 
Constitution,  On  the  9th  of  November,  the  Legislative  Assembly  decreed 
that  all  emigrants  should  be  outlawed  unless  they  returned  before  the 
following  new  year's  day ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  absent  French  princes 
should  be  sequestered ;  that  priests  who  would  not  take  the  oaths  should 
forfeit  their  pensions,  and  sustain  other  penalties.  The  king  to  these 
decrees  ought  to  apply  his  Veto,  said  the  friends  of  the  monarchy ;  and 
the  king  now  felt  strong  enough  to  refuse  his  consent  to  them  in  their 
entirety. 

In  the  winter  of  1791-2,  M.  de  Talleyrand  visited  London,  as  the  agent 
of  the  French  government,  to  make  his  observations  upon  the  temper  of 
British  statesmen,  and  to  dispose  the  ministry  to  regard  the  French  Con- 
stitution without  alarm.    The  British  Cabinet  had  appeared  decided  not 
to  depart  from  its  neutrality  in  the  event  of  war,  but  it  manifested  no 
sympathy  with  the  new  order  of  things.     Amidst  the  reserve  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  neglect  of  the  court,  Talleyrand  could  expect  little 
success  from  his  irregular  mission.     He  returned  to  Paris  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  the  Girondin  party  had  acceded  to  power,  with  Dumou- 
riez  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs.     It  was  then  determined  to  send  an 
embassy  to  London.    According  to  the  self-denying  decree  of  the  National 
Assembly,  Talleyrand  was  restrained  from  holding  office.     M.  Chanvelin, 
a  young  negotiator,  was  appointed  plenipotentiary,  but  the  real  power 
■was  with  Talleyrand,  who  formed  part  of  a  numerous  suite  that  accom- 
panied the  ambassador.    The  embassy  of  Chanvelin  and  Talleyrand  was 
established  in  London;   but  it  was  coldly  received  by  the  court,  and 
almost  injuriously  by  the  public     Its  members  were  attacked  by  the 
ministerial  newspapers,  and  they  committed  the  imprudence  of  assiduously 
cultivating  the  society  of  the  Opposition. 

When  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  opened  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1792,  the  king's  speech  was  not  a  speech  of  alarm,  but  of  un- 
bounded confidence.    It  declared  that  the  general  state  of  affairs  in  Europe 
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appeared  to  promise  to  his  majesty's  subjects  a  continuance  of  their  pre- 
sent tranquillity ;  and  it  also  announced  "  a  continual  and  progmasmt 
improvement  in  the  internal  situation  of  the  country."    On  the  17th  of 
February,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  under 
consideration  a  general  view  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure.     No 
prospect  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  eloquent  minister's  surrey  of 
the  resources  of  the  country ;  no  declaration  of  policy  more  statesmanlike. 
Fox  complimented  his  rival  upon  his  eloquence ;  upon  his  philosophical 
view  of  the  principles  of  government ;  upon  his  true  and  splendid  enume- 
ration of  the  causes  of  national  prosperity.    On  the  ted  of  April,  WQber- 
force  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  with  a  view  to  a  resolution  for  its  immediate  abolition.     Pitt 
on  this  occasion  supported  his  friend  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches 
on  record,  of  which  Wflberforce  says,  "For  the  last  twenty  minutes  he 
really  seemed  to  he  inspired."    It  was  decided  that  night,  by  a  luge 
majority,  that  the  Slave  Trade  should  be  gradually  abolished.    Pitt  and 
Fox  contended  for  the  immediate  abolition. 

In  this  Session  was  carried  that  great  improvement  of  the  law  known  as 
Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill,  by  which  was  established  the  right  of  juries  to  give 
a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter  pert  in 
issue  upon  the  indictment.  This  Bill  had  been  lost  in  the  previous 
Session  through  the  opposition  of  the  GhanceHor,  lord  Thurlow,  who  wee- 
supported  by  the  whole  body  of  the  judges.  Lord  Thurlow  had 
troublesome  in  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt,  occasionally  setting  up  an 
pendent  authority,  in  which  pretension  he  appears  to  have  reckoned  upon 
the  support  of  the  king:  On  the  14th  of  May  he  made  an  uncorrected 
opposition  to  a  ministerial  measure  in  Parliament,  and  had  nearly  obtained 
a  majority.  The  king  sent  a  message  to  the  Chancellor  requiring  him  to 
give  up  the  office ;  but  leaving  the  time  to  his  choice.  The  great  seal  was 
than  put  in  commission.  Lord  Loughborough  attempted  for  some  time  to 
bring  about  a  coalition  between  Pitt  and  Fox.  The  attempts  sailed,  net  an 
much  from  any  insuperable  difference  of  principles  between  the  two  great 
Parliamentary  leaders  at  that  time,  as  from  the  difficulties  that  wen  sore 
to  arise  out  of  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  extreme  men  of  either 
party.  On  the  26th  of  April,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
"The  Friends  of  the  People,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
Parliamentary  Beform,"  a  Declaration  was  agreed  to  be  signed  by  many 
members  of 'Parliament  and  other  gentlemen ;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  l&rskme  be  requested  to  make  a  motion  on  the  subject 
in  the  next  Session.  On  the  80th,  Mr.  Grey  gave  notice  of  his  intanisuu. 
Mr.  Pitt  at  once  declared  his  opinion  that  "This  is  not  a  time  to  make 
hasardons  experiments.  Could  we  forget  what  lessons  had  been  given  to 
the  world  within  a  few  years?"  Mr.  Fox  supported  Mr.  Grey,  bat 
intimated  his  opinion  of  tike  impolicy  of  joining  an  A  asocial  fam  far 
Bafonn.  On  the  21st  of  May,  a  Royal  Proclamation  waa  issued  against 
the  publication  and  dispersion  of  seditious  writings.  Mr.  Grey  considered 
that  this  proclamation  was  intended  to  separate  the  Whig  party,     Ther* 

were,  indeed,  many  signs  that  a  separation  of  oH  political 
^evitabie. 
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The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  16th  of  June.  In  his  speech  on 
closing  the  Session  the  king  said,  "I  have  seen  with  great  concern  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  in  several  parts  of  Europe."  The  war  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  was  at  an  end.  The  disciplined  armies  of  Austria  had 
scarcely  yet  come  into  conflict  with  the  raw  levies  of  France.  But  the 
empress  of  Russia  had  sent  an  army  into  Poland  to  destroy  the  new  liber- 
ties of  the  country.  In  1791  a  great  change  had  been  effected  in  the 
government  of  Poland.  The  tyranny  of  the  nobles  had  been  abolished, 
with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  king  and  the  people.  A  new  Constitu- 
tion was  established,  which  provided  for  an  hereditary  Crown  ;  a  Legislature 
consisting  of  two  Houses  ;  equality  of  civil  rights ;  a  complete  toleration  of 
all  religions.  When  the  king  of  Poland  appealed  to  his  ally,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  to  send  him  that  aid  against  Russia  which  Prussia  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  render,  the  tricky  court  of  Berlin  replied  that  the  change  in  the 
government  of  Poland  had  cancelled  the  obligation.  The  crimes  of  mon- 
archy were  at  hand  to  make  men  careful  not  to  exhaust  all  their  indigna- 
tion against  the  crimes  of  democracy. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  M.  Chauvelin  exhorted  his  Britannic  majesty,  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  the  French,  to  use  his  influence,  "  to  stop,  whilst 
it  is  still  time,  the  progress  of  a  confederacy,  which  equally  affects  the 
peace,  the  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  Europe."  I/>rd  Grenville,  coldly 
answered,  "  the  same  sentiments  which  have  determined  the  king  not  to 
take  part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  ought  equally  to  induce  him  to 
respect  the  rights  and  the  independence  of  other  sovereigns,  and  especially 
those  of  the  allies." 

The  emperor  Leopold  had  died  on  the  1st  of  March.  On  the  6th  of  the 
saxno  month,  Gustavus  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  was  shot  at  a  masked  ball, 
by  Ankerstroem,  one  of  the  nobles  whose  privileges  he  had  abrogated  in 
1789  to  establish  his  own  absolute  power.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age.  Leopold  was  succeeded  as  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  by  his  eldest  son,  Francis  II.,  who  was  not  yet  elected 
emperor,  when  France  declared  war  against  him  on  the  20th  of  ApriL 
This  declaration  was  the  act  of  the  Oirondin  ministry.  The  administration 
which  represented  the  Feuillans,  or  party  of  the  Constitution,  was  broken 
up  by  its  own  differences.  On  the  15th  of  March,  general  Dumouriez  was 
offered  the  ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  By  the  23rd  a  new  administration  was 
formed.  "  It  was  the  ministry  of  writers, "  says  Dumont.  Claviere  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  finance ;  and  Roland  de  Platiere  was  appointed  minister 
of  the  interior.  Roland's  young  and  beautiful  wife,  an  enthusiastic  repub- 
lican, was  admitted  to  the  political  meetings  of  her  husband  and  his  party. 
Brissot,  equally  active  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  Jacobin's  Club,  was  the 
bead  of  a  faction  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  himself  feared  by  the 
ministry-  It  was  Brissot  who  forced  on  the  war  with  Austria,  which  was 
opposed  by  all  except  Dumouriex.  The  king  was  against  the  war  ; 
although  he  formally  proposed  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  declaration  of 
hostilities  The  Assembly  resolved  on  war  the  same  night.  The  plan  of 
the  campaign  was  formed  by  Dumouriez.  The  first  movements  were  not 
successful.  Lft  Fayette  commanded  the  army  of  the  centre ;  Rochambeau, 
the  vmy  of  the  north ;  two  of  his  officers,  Dillon  and  Biron,  were  to  move 
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forward  with  divisions,  as  a  feint,  whilst  La  Fayette  made  the  real  adi 
The  troops  under  Dillon  and  Biron  were  each  seized  with  a  panic,  act  the 
sight  of  the  Austrian  troops.  La  Fayette,  hearing  of  these  misfortunes, 
suspended  his  own  march. 

The  Girondin  ministry,  represented  by  Roland,  were  disposed  to  coerce 
the  king,  but  not  to  adopt  the  extreme  opinions  of  the  Jacobins.  The  king 
hesitated  about  his  sanction  of  a  decree  of  the  Assembly  for  the  deportation 
of  the  priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oath ;  and  of  another  decree  for  the 
formation  of  a  large  camp  of  federates  near  Paris.  Roland,  or  rather  his 
wife,  had  drawn  up  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  king  which  he  proposed  that 
all  the  ministers  should  sign.  They  declined  to  do  so.  Another  letter  was 
then  addressed  by  Roland  to  the  king  in  his  own  name.  It  demanded, 
almost  in  a  tone  of  menace,  that  the  king  should  give  his  sanction  to  the 
two  decrees  about  which  he  was  deliberating.  Dumouriez,  who  was  not  at 
ease  with  his  formal  associate,  advised  Louis  to  dismiss  Roland  and  two 
ither  of  the  ministry.  Roland  went  to  the  Assembly,  and  read  his  letter; 
and  it  was  declared  that  the  three  dismissed  ministers  had  the  confidence 
of  the  country.  The  king  resolved  to  sanction  the  decree  for  a  camp  near 
Paris,  but  not  that  for  the  deportation  of  the  priests ;  and  he  prepared  a 
letter  to  that  effect  to  the  Assembly,  which  he  asked  the  remaining  minis- 
ters to  countersign.  They  refused,  and  were  dismissed.  Other  ministers 
were  appointed  from  the  party  of  the  FeuHlans.  They  entered  upon  office 
on  the  17th  of  June.  The  20th  of  June  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
famous  day  of  1789,  when  the  States-General  in  the  Tennis  Court  swore 
never  to  separate.  In  the  faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  and  in  the  faubourg 
Saint  Marceau,  great  crowds  assembled  betimes  in  the  morning.  Their 
purpose  ostensibly  was  to  plant  a  tree  of  liberty,  and  to  petition  the 
Assembly  about  certain  constitutional  grievances.  The  mob  of  armed  men 
and  armed  women,  led  by  Santerre,  the  brewer,  reached  the  Salle  de 
Manege,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand.  They  gained  admittance,  and 
a  petition  was  read  to  the  Assembly,  the  text  of  which  is,  that "  blood 
shall  flow,  unless  the  tree  of  liberty  which  we  are  going  to  plant,  shall 
flourish."  They  denied  through  the  Hall,  singing  "  fa  tro,"  and  shooting 
"  Down  with  the  Veto."  The  crowd  had  prodigiously  increased  when  the 
petitioners  came  out  The  tree  was  planted  ;  and  then,  the  king  must  be 
visited  in  his  palace.  The  Place  de  Carrousel  and  the  gardens  of  the  TuU- 
eries,  were  filled  with  this  wild  rabble  ;  and  at  last  they  were  battering 
the  doors  of  the  palace  with  axes  and  crowbars.  The  king  went  to  the 
Council-chamber,  where  some  of  the  ministers  were  assembled.  The  rabble 
were  in  the  adjoining  room,  when  Louis  ordered  the  door  to  be  opened. 
He  asked  the  mob  what  they  wanted.  They  cried  "Remove  Veto."  "This 
is  not  the  time  to  do  so,  nor  is  this  the  way  to  ask  it,"  said  the  brave 
Louis.  A  petition  was  then  read  to  him  by  Legendre,  a  butcher.  For 
four  hours  did  this  extraordinary  scene  continue.  The  red  cap  was  handed 
to  the  king,  and  he  put  it  on.  A  drunken  man,  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand, 
offered  the  king  to  drink,  and  he  drank  "To  the  Nation."  Potion,  the 
mayor  of  Paris,  at  last  arrived,  and  the  king  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
rude  crowd,  vociferous  but  not  ferocious,  though  many  were  intoxicated. 
They  marched  through  the  apartments  of  the  palace.    They  passed  Define 
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the  queen  and  her  son,  who  stood  behind  a  table,  protected  by  some 
grenadiers ;  they  placed  a  red  cap  on  the  little  boy's  head.  The  son  had 
set  before  the  palace  was  cleared ;  but  no  lives  had  been  sacrificed.  The 
firmness  of  the  king  had  saved  him. 

General  La  Fayette,  on  hearing  of  the  atrocious  proceedings  of  the  20th 
of  June,  arrived  in  Paris  from  his  army,  and  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  to  urge  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  these  excesses, 
and  to  denounce  their  instigators.  La  Fayette  was  received  with  honour 
at  the  Assembly.  The  Jacobins  in  their  club  called  for  his  impeachment. 
He  left  Paris  in  time  to  preserve  his  own  life ;  and  the  Jacobins  had  only 
the  satisfaction  of  burning  him  in  effigy.  On  the  11th  of  July,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Assembly  to  proclaim  "The  Country  in  Danger."  On 
the  14th  of  July  there  was  a  festival  in  the  Champ  de  Mars — another  feast 
of  the  Federation,  when  the  king  again  takes  the  National  oath.  But 
there  were  no  shouts  for  the  king.  The  popular  idol  of  the  day  was  the 
mayor  of  Paris,  Petion,  who  had  been  suspended  from  his  functions  by 
the  Directory  of  the  Department,  for  his  suspected  connivance  in  the  out- 
rages of  the  20th  of  June.  "  P&ion,  or  death,"  is  the  shout  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Federation.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  there  was  a  procession  to  pro- 
claim "The  country  in  danger. "  Young  men  of  Paris  enrolled  them- 
selves to  go  out  to  do  battle  against  the  foreigner.  On  the  30th,  five 
thousand  other  young  men  were  marching  into  Paris  from  the  city  of 
Marseilles,  singing  the  stirring  song  of  the  Marseillais.  On  the  same  day 
they  were  fighting  with  the  National  Guards. 

The  capital  of  France. was  in  this  state  of  excitement,  when  there 
appeared  in  the  journals  a  proclamation  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  dated 
the  25th  of  July,  in  which  he  announced,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  they  intended  to  deliver  the  king  and  the 
royal  family  from  their  captivity,  and  to  enable  him  to  make  such  con- 
vocations as  he  shall  judge  proper,  and  to  labour  in  security  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects.  The  National  Guards  were  called  upon  to  preserve 
order  till  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
those  who  fought  against  these  troops  should  be  punished  as  rebels.  The 
inhabitants  of  Paris  were  called  upon  to  submit  instantly  to  their  king ; 
—"if  the  least  violence  be  offered,  the  least  outrage  done,  to  their  majes- 
ties the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family— if  thoy  be  not  immediately 
placed  in  safety,  and  set  at  liberty,  they  [their  imperial  and  royal  majesties] 
will  inflict  on  those  who  shall  deserve  it  the  most  exemplary  and  ever- 
memorable  avenging  punishments,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to 
military  execution,  and  exposing  it  to  total  destruction."  Louis  sent  a 
message  to  the  Assembly  disavowing  the  proclamation  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  expressing  doubts  of  its  authenticity.  The  friends  of  the 
king  were  in  serious  alarm,  and  concerted  measures  for  his  flight.  The 
decrees  of  the  Assembly,  were  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  Girondins,  who 
desired  a  republic,  and  of  the  Mountain,  who  would  not  scruple  to  destroy 
the  monarchy,  whatever  amount  of  butchery  the  attempt  might  involve. 
On  the  3rd  of  August,  Petion  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  at  the 
head  of  a  deputation  of  the  Commune,  demanding  the  deposition  of  the 
king.     There  was  an  insurrectional  committee  ready  to  strike  a  blow 
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whenever  the  time  came.    The  faubourg  St.  Harceau,  and  the  faubourg 
Saint  Antoine,  and  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers,  were  their  three  centra  of 
action.     On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  August,  Denton  was  crying  "To 
arms."    The  Marseillais  were  forming  their  ranks  at  the  entrance  of  that 
Club  of  which  Danton  was  the  leading  mover.    The  Sections  assembled, 
and  sent  their  Commissioners  to  assume  the  municipal  authority  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  to  displace  the  Council    At  midnight  the  tocsin  was 
sounded  in  every  quarter.    The  streets  were  illuminated  by  order  of  the 
municipality.    The  National  Guards,  who  were  bound  to  defend  the  palace, 
had  assembled  very  slowly  at  the  beat  of  the  rappeL    The  protection  of 
the  king  almost  wholly  fell  upon  the  Swiss  Guards.     Mandat,  a  constitu- 
tionalist, then  commanding  the  National  Guard,  made  the  best  prepara- 
tions in  his  power  to  resist  an  attack.     Mandat  was  sent  for  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  as  the  morning  was  approaching,  and  was  murdered.    There 
now  no  plan  of  defence  for  the  Tuileries,  which,  as  the  sun  rose, 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  insurgents.    The  king  was  advised  to  go  into 
the  courts  and  the  gardens  of  the  palace  and  review  the  National  Guards. 
He  was  received  with  cries  of  "Down  with  the  Veto."    Battalions  left 
their  positions,  and  joined  the  assailants  in  the  Place  du  CarrouseL    The 
Assembly  had  met  during  the  night ;  and  continued  their  sitting  wbOst 
this  hurricane  of  popular  violence  was  raging  around  them.     The  king 
and  his  family  were  strongly  urged  to  place  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Assembly.    They  at  last  consented  ;  and  when  he  entered  the 
hall,  Louis  said,  "I  am  come  here  to  prevent  a  great  crime.     I  believe 
myself  in  safety  in  the  midst  of  you,  gentlemen."    It  was  then  about 
nine  o'clock. 

The  great  crime,  the  murder  of  the  royal  family,  was  averted  by  their 
leaving  the  Tuileries  ;  but  a  wholesale  butchery  was  to  manifest  the 
devotion  to  liberty  and  patriotism  of  the  mobs  of  Paris.  All  the  troops 
in  the  courts  were  received  into  the  interior  of  the  palace.  Domestics, 
male  and  female  ;  gentlemen  of  the  household ;  priests ;  National  Guards 
and  Swiss  Guards,  filled  the  apartments.  The  king  had  told  the  Assembly 
that  he  had  given  orders  to  the  Swiss  not  to  fire.  It  was  known  to  the 
leaders  of  the  insurgents  that  the  king  was  gone.  Some  of  the  most 
furious  of  the  rabble  reached  the  vestibule.  There  was  a  barricade  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs ;  and  when  it  was  attempted  to  be  forced*  a  combat 
began.  The  insurgents  were  driven  back.  The  Swiss,  boldly  headed  by 
two  officers,  marched  into  the  court,  and  drove  out  the  crowd.  They  even 
penetrated  to  the  Carrousel,  and  the  multitude  fled  before  them.  An 
order  had  been  sent  by  the  king  that  the  Swiss  should  repair  to  the 
Assembly.  About  two  hundred  marched  thither,  fired  upon  by  the 
National  Guards.  The  insurgents  returned  to  the  attack ;  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  vestibule ;  rushed  up  the  staircase  which  was  defended  by 
eighty  Swiss  against  the  furious  Mareeillais  and  the  pikemen  of  the  fau- 
bourgs, till  not  a  Swiss  on  the  staircase  was  left  alive.    A  general  mawaiii 

walls,  with  the  exception  of  the  women,  then  ensued. 

and  works  of  art  in  the  Tuileries  were  broken 
number  of  the  Swiss  and  National  Gaafds, 

tooted  to  make  their  way  to  the  hall  of  the 
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Assembly,  but  the  Swiss  were  all  picked  oat  and  murdered.  The 
Assembly  ante  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  royal  family  continuing 
in  the  logographe,  a  small  box  need  by  the  reporters,  all  the  time.  A 
body  of  citizens  appeared  at  the  bar  to  demand  the  deposition  of  the  king. 
Yergniaud  presented  the  draft  of  a  decree  by  which  a  National  Convention 
was  to  be  formed ;  and  the  chief  of  the  Executive  was  suspended  until 
the  decision  of  the  Convention.  The  decree  was  put  and  adopted  without 
discussion.  A  new  ministry  was  appointed.  Roland,  Claviere,  and  Servan 
resumed  their  offices.  Danton  was  chosen  minister  of  justice.  The  next 
morning  the  royal  family  were  brought  back  to  the  Assembly,  to  listen  to 
other  decrees  of  their  masters.  It  was  decided  on  that  day  that  the  king 
and  the  royal  family  should  be  placed  in  the  Temple — an  isolated  building 
surrounded  by  high  walls.  On  the  18th  of  August  they  were  removed  to 
this,  their  prison  abode.  On  the  17th  of  August,  earl  dower,  the  British 
ambassador  at  Paris,  was  recalled  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dundas,  in  which 
he  was  told  that  his  majesty  judges  it "  most  conformable  to  tike  principles 
of  neutrality  which  his  majesty  has  hitherto  observed,  that  you  should  no 
longer  remain  at  Paris.1'  His  excellency  was  further  desired  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  expressing  that;  while  his  majesty  intends  strictly  to  ad* 
here  to  the  principles  of  neutrality,  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the 
internal  government  of  Prance,  he,  at  the  same  time,  considers  it  as  no 
deviation  from  those  principles,  to  manifest,  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  his  solicitude  for  the  personal  situation  of  their  Host  Christian 
Majesties,  and  their  royal  family." 

la  Fayette,  with  his  army,  was  at  8edan,  when  the  Assembly,  after  the 
10th  of  August,  sent  three  commissioners  to  him  with  their  decrees.  La 
Fayette  caused  them  to  be  arrested ;  refused  to  administer  to  his  troops  the 
new  oath  which  the  Assembly  had  sent ;  and  called  upon  his  soldiers  to 
repeat  the  constitutional  oath  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  king.  For 
this  he  was  declared  a  traitor  by  the  Assembly,  and  ordered  to  be  arrested. 
His  troops  began  to  waver ;  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  his  camp 
with  a  few  of  his  officers,  and  pass  into  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The 
Austri&ns  arrested  him  and  his  companions  as  prisoners  of  war ;  and  for 
five  years  he  was  confined  in  a  castle  in  Moravia.  The  Prussian  army  con- 
tinued to  advance.  On  the  22nd  of  August,  Longwy  was  taken  by  them, 
after  a  cannonade  of  a  few  hours.  They  blockaded  Thionville  ;  and  were 
advancing  towards  Yerdun.  Paris  was  in  great  alarm ;  and  it  was  decreed 
that  thirty  thousand  men  should  be  immediately  raised  and  equipped,  and 
go  forth  to  meet  the  invader.  The  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  was 
honourably  excited  by  the  orators  of  the  Assembly.  But  there  were  other 
orators  who  were  preparing  the  ferocious  bands  whom  they  swayed,  for  deeds 
of  bloodshed  surpassing  in  atrocity  any  which  had  gone  before.  On  the 
29th  of  August,  by  order  of  the  Commune,  every  citizen  was  required  to 
be  in  his  house  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  barriers  were  closed. 
At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  patrols  of  pikemen  were  going  through  the 
streets,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  every  house,  under  the  pretence  of 
searching  for  arms,  but  really  to  carry  off  every  suspected  royalist.  That 
night  the  prisons  were  filled  with  hundreds  of  destined  victims. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  September,  it  was  reported  that  Yerdun 
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had  been  betrayed  by  treachery  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  At  noon, 
the  people  were  startled  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  by  the  peals  of  the> 
tocsin.  Danton,  in  the  morning  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  had  said,  "  The 
tocsin  which  is  about  to  sound  is  not  a  signal  of  alarm  ;  it  is  the  signal  for 
attacking  the  enemies  of  our  country."  The  Assembly  sate  again  in  the 
craning.  Throughout  that  night  of  horror,  the  city  was  polluted  by  a> 
massacre  as  frightful  as  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  In  the  prison 
of  Des  Cannes,  once  a  convent,  were  those  priests  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  deportation.  They  comprised  many  of  the  higher  clergy.  The  greater 
number  of  the  National  Guards  and  gendarmerie,  who  were  posted  at  this 
prison,  were  removed  by  order  in  the  morning.  The  crowd  of  assassins, 
headed  by  Cerat,  a  friend  of  Danton  and  of  Marat,  forced  the  gates.  They 
immediately  commenced  shooting  down  the  priests  in  the  garden  and  the 
cloisters ;  stabbed  them  in  their  cells  ;  or  brought  them  out  of  the  church, 
one  by  one  to  be  murdered.  For  four  hours  this  terrible  work  went  on,  till 
no  victim  remained.  One  hundred  and  ninety  bodies  were  carried  away  in 
carts.  At  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  alter  a  few  murders  in  the  afternoon, 
a  general  slaughter  took  place  as  night  drew  on.  A  tribunal  was  formed,  for 
the  pretended  trial  of  the  prisoners.  That  ceremony  performed,  the  presi- 
dent, Maillard,  cried,  ' '  To  the  prison  of  La  Force, " — and  whatever  man  was 
thus  condemned  to  death  by  a  word,  well  understood,  which  sealed  his  fate, 
was  butchered  as  he  passed  to  the  outer  court.  Thirty-eight  Swiss  in  the 
prison  were  put  to  death  without  this  ceremony.  The  functionaries  of  the 
municipality  presented  each  of  the  executioners  with  twenty-four  livxes  as 
his  reward.  The  prison  of  La  Force  contained  the  persons  belonging  to 
the  Court,  whose  lives  were  spared  on  the  10th  of  August.  Amongst  the 
ladies  there  was  the  Princess©  de  Laaafcalle,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  quean. 
This  beautiful  woman  was  murdered.  Her  head  was  placed  on  a  pike ;  and 
was  borne  in  horrid  procession  to  the  Temple.  By  the  permission  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Commune,  the  ruffians  were  allowed  to  exhibit  the 
head  before  the  windows  of  the  royal  apartments.  The  king  saw  it ;  but 
his  presence  of  mind  saved  the  queen  from  beholding  this  terrible 
spectacle. 

Some  writers  on  the  French  Revolution  regard  these  dreadful  transac- 
tions as  the  spontaneous  movement  of  a  people  infuriated  by  the  approach 
of  a  foreign  army.  "  History  has  no  such  complaisance,"  says  Lamartins, 
"  the  idea  belongs  to  Marat,  the  acceptance  and  responsibility  to  Danton, 
the  execution  to  the  council  of  surveillance,  accompliceship  to  many,  and 
dastardly  tolerance  to  almost  alL"  ...  The  massacres  of  September 
produced  a  signal  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  British  nation  towards  the 
French.  Those  who  had  conceived  the  greatest  hopes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution— whose  confidence  in  its  chief  agents  had  been  little  diminished  by 
the  previous  excesses  of  the  mobs  of  Paris— shrank  appalled  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  incidents  of  the  2nd  of  September.  The  iCwgliA  ministry 
were  not  moved  from  their  safe  course  of  neutrality,  even  though  they  had 
recalled  the  ambassador  to  the  king  of  France.  But,  having  a  strong  con- 
viction how  the  domination  of  the  Jacobins  would  end,  they  resolved  that 
the  accustomed  English  hospitality  to  political  fugitives  should  not  be 
granted  to  regicides. 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 

The  National  Convention  held  its  first  sitting  on  the  22nd  of  September. 
It  was  an  assembly  not  wanting  in  capacity  for  judicious  legislation,  if  the 
violent  members  had  not  been  certain  to  overpower  the  peaceable.  The 
Jacobins  were  a  contemptible  minority.;  but  they  ruled  the  Convention 
through  the  mobs  of  Paris.  The  Girondins  shrank  with  horror  from  their 
atrocities,  but  were  afraid  to  endanger  their  own  popularity  by  checking 
the  ferocity  of  the  people.  The  first  act  of  the  Convention  was  to  decree 
the  abolition  of  royalty.  The  proposition  was  a  surprise  to  the  Girondins, 
but  they  accepted  it,  not  to  be  behind  the  Jacobins.  On  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember France  was  declared  to  be  a  Republic. 

On  the  same  day  the  Convention  received  the  news  of  a  conflict  at 
Talmy,  which  had  stopped  the  advance  of  the  invaders  who  had  entered 
France  on  the  30th  of  July.  The  duke  of  Brunswick's  army  was  composed 
of  thirty-four  thousand  Prussians,  ten  thousand  Austrians,  and  eight 
thousand  French  emigrants.  Longwy  had  been  taken  at  the  end  of  August ; 
and  Verdun  capitulated  on  the  2nd  of  September.  There  was  now  no 
fortified  place  to  arrest  their  advance  to  the  capital.  But  the  wooded  ridge 
of  the  Argonne  Forest  would  form  a  strong  point  of  defence.  On  the  4th 
of  September,  Dumouriez,  by  a  rapid  movement  in  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy,  occupied  the  main  passes  of  the  forest,  and  took  up  a  position  of 
great  strength  at  Grandpre*.  For  many  days  there  was  a  constant  struggle 
to  force  these  passes.  The  French  held  their  ground.  -  The  country  was 
flooded.  The  invading  army  was  without  food,  and  the  peasantry  were 
hostile.  At  length,  on  the  19th,  Kellermann  arrived  with  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  on  the  20th  fought  the  battle  known  as  the  Cannonade  of  Valmy. 
In  that  conflict,  on  the  side  of  the  revolutionists,  was  Louis  Philippe,  the 
son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  battle  lasted  twelve  hours.  On  the  30  th 
of  September  the  duke  of  Brunswick  broke  up  his  camp,  and  commenced 
a  retreat.  He  had  concluded  a  secret  agreement  with  Dumouriez ;  by 
which  it  was  determined  that  the  Prussians,  having  given  up  Longwy  and 
Verdun,  should  retreat  unmolested,  assurances  having  been  required  that 
the  royal  family  of  France  should  be  saved,  and  an  effort  be  made  to  restore 
the  constitutional  monarchy.  The  loss  of  the  invaders  by  disease  was  very 
great.    Their  disgrace  was  irreparable. 

Whilst  the  armies  of  the  coalition  were  retreating  from  the  Meuse,  the 
Austrian  army,  under  the  archduke  Albert,  was  besieging  Lille.  The  ram- 
parted city  was  bombarded  for  a  week.  There  was  a  garrison  of  ten  thou- 
sand ardent  republicans ;  and  a  population  that  was  not  terrified  whilst 
their  poor  dwellings  were  in  flames.  Dumouriez  was  approaching.  The 
Austrians  raised  the  siege  on  the  7th  of  October  ;  and  France  sang  another 
song  of  triumph.  The  French  then  became  the  invaders.  A  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  whom  Dumouriez  had  the  chief  command,  entered  Flan- 
ders, On  the  6th  of  November  was  fought  the  battle  of  Jemappes.  The 
Austrians  were  beaten,  although  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  French  was 
more  severe  than  that  of  their  enemy.    Dumouriez  was  soon  in  possession 
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of  all  the  important  fortresses  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  Austrians  retreat- 
ing before  him.  On  the  30th  of  November  he  was  in  Antwerp.  The 
Scheldt  was  then  opened  to  the  ships  of  all  nations,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty 
of  Munster,  by  which  the  navigation  of  that  river  was  closed  against  the 
people  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  French  arms  were  equally  successful 
against  the  Sardinian  government,  and  Savoy  was  then  annexed  to  the 
French  republic  as  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  On  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, the  National  Convention,  immediately  on  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  victory  of  Jemappes,  passed  a  decree,  declaring  that  they  would 
grant  succour  and  fraternity  to  every  people  who  desired  to  obtain  liberty. 
When,  at  the  end  of  November,  delegates  from  the  English  "  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information'1  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  French  Convention, 
the  President  expressed  his  conviction  that  "  the  moment  without  doubt 
approaches  when  the  French  will  bring  congratulations  to  the  National 
Convention  of  Great  Britain."  M.  Chauvelin  denied  that  the  French 
Republic  would  "favour  insurrections,  or  excite  disturbance  in  any  neutral 
or  friendly  country  whatever."  But  the  acts  of  the  French  Convention 
were  opposed  to  its  professions.  On  the  15th  of  December,  1792,  they 
issued  a  decree  which  required  the  French  generals  to  proclaim,  wherever 
they  marched,  the  abolition  of  all  existing  feudal  and  manorial  rights ;  to 
declare  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  suppression  of  all  existing 
authorities ;  to  convoke  the  people  for  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government ;  and  to  place  all  public  property  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
French  Republic.  Those  who  would  not  accept  liberty  and  equality  wen 
to  be  treated  according  to  the  rigour  of  war  and.  conquest.  The  French 
armies  were  then  marching  into  Holland,  a  country  at  peace  with  France. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  13th  of  December,  it 
was  stated  in  the  king's  speech  that  the  industry  employed  to  excite  dis- 
content on  various  pretexts  has  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  design  far  the 
subversion  of  all  order  and  government ;  "and  this  design  has  evidently 
been  pursued  in  connection  and  concert  with  persons  in  foreign  countries." 
His  majesty  went  on  to  say  that  the  indications  of  an  intention  in  France 
to  excite  disturbances  in  other  countries,  to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutzal 
nations,  and  to  pursue  views  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement,  had  rendered 
it  necessary  to  look  to  means  of  internal  defence,  and  to  take  steps  for 
augmenting  the  naval  and  military  forces.  There  was  an  animated  debate 
on  the  Address.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  present ;  having  accepted  the  office  of 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  he  was  waiting  his  re-election.  On  the 
Slst  of  December,  lord  Grenville  wrote  to  M.  Chauvelin  a  remonstrance 
against  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  other  proofs  of  a  disposition,  to 
foreign  aggression.  On  the  29th,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  answer  to  an  application 
from  Russia,  had  stated  to  that  power  "the  line  of  conduct  to  be  followed 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  with  a  view  if  possible  to 
avert  them."  The  answer  to  Russia  was  communicated  to  Prussia.  The 
line  of  conduct  suggested  was  wholly  opposed  to  a  principle  of  interference, 
even  at  this  moment  of  fearful  suspense. 

Louis  XTI.  and  his  family  had  been  close  prisoners  in  the  gloomy  tower 
of  the  Temple  from  the  13th  of  August  At  first  they  were  not  treated 
very  harshly,  though  they  were  watched  by  brutal  jailors,  and  had  no 
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munication  with  the  outer  world*  All  the  ladies  of  the  court  bed  been 
dismissed.  They  had  no  personal  attendants,  with  the  exception  of  Cleiy, 
a  republican,  who  acted  as  the  king's  valet,  and  who,  becoming  touched 
with  pity  for  the  sorrows  of  the  captives,  was  a  fiuthtnl  Mend  to  tin 
unhappy  monarch.  After  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  dissolved,  the 
Convention  permitted  the  Commune  to  make  the  position  of  the  patient 
Louis  and  the  proud  Marie  Antoinette  as  miserable  as  vulgar  tyranny  could 
render  it  At  the  end  of  September,  six  municipal  officers  entered  the 
tower,  sad  read  an  order  of  the  Commune  which,  decreed  that  the  king 
should  hare  no  further  intercourse  with  his  family.  They  were  separated  in 
an  agony  of  grief  The  queen  refused  all  food;  declaring  that  she  would  perish 
with  hunger  if  the  Commune  persisted  in  separating  her  from  her  husband. 
The  order  of  separation  was  then  partially  revoked.  Louis  and  his 
were  allowed  to  meet  times  times  a  day  at  their  meals ;  but  a  mi 
guard  was  always  present,  and  prevented  say  confidential  words  from  pass* 
ing  between  them.  Precautions,  rendered  wholly  unnecessary  by  the 
religious  principles  and  the  calm  temper  of  the  king,  were  taken  by  the 
Commune  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  self-destruction.  Persecuted  as  they 
were,  the  king  showed  no  impatience  under  his  captivity.  On  the  6th  of 
November,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Convention  by  an  extraordinary  Com* 
mittee,  "on  the  crimes  of  the  late  king."  The  question  whether  Louis 
could  be  tried  for  these  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  by  whom 
he  must  be  tried,  wss  debated  through  the  month  of  November.  It  was 
finally  decreed  that  he  should  be  tried  by  the  National  Convention ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  December,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  act  of 
impeachment  against  Louis  Capet.  On  the  11th  of  December  the  king 
was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention  to  hear  this  document  read,  and 
to  answer  questions  which  were  put  to  him  by  the  President.  These  ques- 
tions, many  of  them  very  vague,  were  answered  with  precision  by  the  king; 
though  not  always  with  candour.  He  asked  for  counsel,  and  after  some 
debate  the  request  was  granted.  Louis  named  two  persons— Target  and 
Tronohet.  Target  had  a  cowardly  dread  of  accepting  the  office,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  the  venerable  Malesherbes,  who  volunteered  his  services. 
With  Malesherbes  and  Tronchet,  Deseed  was  associated.  There  was  no 
impediment  offered  to  their  free  consultations  with  the  king ;  and  a  fort- 
night was  spent  in  preparations  for  the  defence.  On  the  16th  of  December, 
a  decree  was  passed  which  had  the  effect  of  isolating  the  poor  king  from  all 
his  family  till  the  final  examination.  On  the  26th  of  December,  the  king 
again  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  Desese  conducted  the  de- 
fence. His  arguments  were  logical,  but  he  was  unequal  to  the  task  .of 
moving  an  assembly  that  was  swayed  more  by  passion  and  sentiment  than 
by  reason.  After  his  counsel  had  spoken,  Louis  addressed  a  few  words  to 
the  Convention,  in  which  he  declared  that  his  greatest  grief  was  that  he 
should  have  been  accused  of  wishing  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  people — "  I 
who  have  exposed  myself  in  order  to  avert  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  their 
blood."  For  many  days  there  were  stormy  discussions  in  the  Convention, 
on  propositions  made  by  those  who  were  afraid  to  declare  Louis  not  guilty, 
but  who  wished  to  save  him  without  compromising  themselves.  It  was  at 
length  determined  that  three  questions  should  be  determined  by  the  vote 
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at  the  tribune  of  each  member,  on  the  call  by  name.    Upon  the  first  ques- 
tion, pat  on  the  15th  of  January,  "  Is  Louis  Capet  guilty  of  conspiracy 
against  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  of  attempts  against  the  general 
security  of  the  state  t"  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  members  replied, 
"Yes,  Louis  is  guilty."    On  the  second  question,  "  Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Convention  be  submitted  to  the  ratification  of  the  people  ? "  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  voted  for  the  appeal ;  four  hundred  and  twenty-three 
against  it    The  third  question,  "  What  shall  be  the  sentence  ? "  was  to  be 
decided  on  the  morrow.    It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
before  the  voting  commenced.    The  fearful  ceremony  which  every  member 
had  to  go  through  in  the  presence  of  a  blood-thirsty  audience  in  the  galle- 
ries, and  a  furious  mob  without  doors,  was  continued  through  the  night, 
and  was  renewed  the  next  day.    The  greater  number  of  the  Girondins, 
including  Yergniaud,  joined  the  Mountain,  in  voting  for  the  sentence  of 
Death.    The  due  d'Orleans,  who  had  laid  down  his  title  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  voted  for  Death.    It  was  late  at  night  before 
the  votes  were  counted.    Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  were  for  death 
without  any  condition  ;  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  for  imprison- 
ment or  conditional  death.    Yergniaud,  as  President,  declared  the  sentence. 
On  the  19th,  the  immediate  execution  of  the  sentence  was  decided  on  by  a 
majority  of  seventy.    When  the  decision  of  the  Convention  was  officially 
communicated  to  Louis,  he  requested  a  delay  of  three  days  to  appear  before 
his  Maker ;  he  requested  that  he  might  have  a  priest,  the  Abbe  Edge- 
worth  ;  he  requested  to  see  his  family  without  witnesses,  and  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  leave  France.    The  Convention  refused  the  respite. 
They  granted  the  priest,  and  the  permission  to  see  his  family,  which  per- 
mission the  brutal  Commune  refused  to  have  carried  out,  causing  them  to 
be  watched  through  a  glass-door.    They  "authorised  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  reply  to  Louis,  that  the  nation,  always  magnanimous  and  always 
just,  would  consider  the  situation  of  his  family."    The  tragedy  was  com- 
pleted at  ten  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January.     In  his  will, 
written  on  the  25th  of  December,  this  kind-hearted  king  says,  "I  recom- 
mend my  son,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  become  king,  to  remember  that 
he  owes  himself  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  to  forget  all  hatred 
and  resentment,  and  especially  that  which  relates  to  the  misfortunes  end 
sorrows  I  now  undergo." 

On  the  20th  of  December,  the  feelings  of  men  of  all  parties  in  the 
British  Parliament  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  trial  of  Louis  XYL, 
had  been  strongly  expressed,  and  no  one  was  more  hearty  than  Fox  in 
"condemning,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  proceedings  against  the 
unfortunate  king  of  France."  In  May,  lord  Loughborough  had  been 
ardently  labouring  to  promote  an  union  in  administration  between  Pitt 
and  Fox,  in  the  hope  that  through  this  union  he  might  obtain  the  Great 
Seal.  The  intriguing  and  ambitious  lawyer  was  now  labouring,  with 
equal  ardour,  to  reach  the  same  crowning  glory  of  his  professional  life, 
by  inducing  a  large  number  of  the  Whigs,  and  other  remnants  of  the 
Coalition  ministry,  to  separate  from  Fox,  and  support  the  administratiosi 
ofPitt,  assuming  that  the  minister  would  be  induced  to  depart  from  his 
system  of  non-intorvention  in  the  affairs  of  France,  and  at  once  adopt  the 
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war  policy  which  Burke  had  advocated  with  such  persevering  vehemence. 
This  negotiation  was  more  successful  than  the  former  one.  On  the  20th 
of  January,  Loughborough  had  an  interview  of  an  hour  and  a  half  with 
Pitt,  and  he  reported  to  Malmesbury  that  war  was  a  decided  measure ; 
that  Pitt  saw  it  was  inevitable.  Very  shortly  after  this  interview  lord 
Loughborough  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  duke  of  Portland ;  and  the 
reward  was  the  Great  Seal,  which  the  king  delivered  to  him  on  the  28th 
of  January.  The  vast  majority  which  Pitt  acquired  by  the  accession  of 
the  Whigs  who  seceded  from  Fox  was  supported  by  the  greater  portion  of 
the  higher  and  middle  classes,  who  had  an  extravagant  dread  of  the  pos- 
sible progress  of  French  principles,  and  not  a  sufficient  dread  of  the  certain 
evils  of  a  contest  that  would  entail  the  most  fearful  sacrifices  upon  the 
humbler  classes,  and  thus  produce  real  discontent  in  the  place  of  theore* 
tical  disaffection. 

The  state  of  public  opinion  in  England,  at  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  war,  may  be  traced  in  the  proceedings  of 
"  Associations  in  support  of  the  Constitution,"  and  in  counter  resolutions 
of  Societies  which  advocated  "The  Rights  of  Man"  — "Liberty  and 
Equality, n  Ac.,  and  which,  insignificant  in  themselves,  were  raised  into 
importance  by  the  exaggerated  alarm  of  the  "friends  of  established  law 
and  peaceable  society,"  and  the  inopportune  enthusiasm  of  the  advocates 
of  parliamentary  reform.     At  this  period  of  political  heat,  the  trial  of 
•Thomas  Paine,  upon  a  prosecution  for  libel  in  publishing  "The  Rights  of 
Han,"  took  place  on  the  18th  of  December.    The  eloquent  defence  of 
Erskine  did  not  influence  the  decision  of  the  jury,  who  returned  a  verdict 
of  Guilty,  even  without  waiting  for  the  Attorney-General  to  reply.    The 
clamour  against  the  republican  had  already  condemned  his  book,  in  some 
respects  very  justly.    Paine  wrote  an  insolent  letter  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  which  he  threatened  with  the  perils  of  the  lamp-post  and  the 
guillotine  those  who  were  discharging  their  constitutional  functions,  and 
made  scurrilous  allusions  to  "  Mr.  Guelph  and  his  profligate  sons."    The 
king  was  at  this  time  almost  universally  popular.     The  mistakes  of  the 
•early  years  of  his  reign,  when  he  sought  to  govern  by  secret  influence  and 
favouritism,  had  been  forgotten.    The  example  of  the  court  had  produced 
-»  considerable  reformation  in  the  manners  of  the  higher  classes.    The 
-simple  tastes  of  the  king  ;  his  domestic  piety  and  decorum ;  his  habitual 
attention  to  the  best  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman  in  his  love  of  agri- 
culture ;  his  unrestrained  intercourse  with  his  subjects  on  public  occasions ; 
-even  his  garrulity  and  familiar  curiosity,  made  him  really  an  object  of 
-affectionate  attachment  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.     The  nation 
-clung  to  him  as  representing  the  principles  most  antagonistic  to  French 
philosophy. 

The  Alien  Bill,  which  had  been  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
<was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  of  December. 
After  much  debate  it  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  January.  On  the  7th  of 
that  month,  M.  Chauvelin,  styling  himself  "minister  plenipotentiary 
-from  the  French  Republic,"  addressed  a  Note  to  lord  Grenville,  remon- 
•atrating  against  this  Bill  as  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  by 
which  the  subjects  of  the  two  nations  had  liberty  to  come  and  go  freely 
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and  securely  without  licence  or  passport  The  system  of  passports 
already  established  in  France,  and  was  rigidly  applied  to  British  subjects. 
Lord  Granville  returned  the  Note,  stating  that  M.  Chauvelin  had  therein 
assumed  a  character  which  is  not  acknowledged ;  he  being  in  "  no  other- 
wise accredited  to  the  Icing  than  in  the  name  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty.1*  Ho,  however*  stated  that  "he  would  not  decline  receiving 
non-official  communications."  On  the  13th,  M.  Ghauvefin  informed  lord 
Grenville  that  the  Executive  Council  had  "  taken  the  resolution  of  send- 
ing letters  of  credence  to  citizen  Chauvelin,  which  would  tarnish  him  the 
means  of  treating  in  all  the  severity  of  diplomatic  forms."  On  the  17th, 
the  day  when  a  majority  of  the  National  Convention  had  pronounced  for 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Prance,  M.  Ghauvelin  required  to  be  informed 
whether  his  Britannic  majesty  would  receive  his  letters  of  credence ;  and 
on  the  20th  lord  Grenville  replied,  "  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  his  majesty 
does  not  think  fit,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to  receive  those 
letters;"  and  he  added  that,  "after  what  has  just  passed  in  France,** 
M.  Chauvelin  must  return,  as  a  private  person,  to  the  general  mass  of 
foreigners  in  England.  On  the  24th,  three  days  after  the  execution  of 
Louis,  M.  Chauvelin  was  ordered,  by  direction  of  the  king  in  council,  to 
retire  from  this  country  within  eight  days. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  a  message  wss  delivered  to  Parliament,  in 
which  the  king  stated  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  further  augments* 
tion  of  forces  by  sea  and  land,  tiie  correspondence  between  lord  Granville 
and  M.  Chauvelin  having  been  at  the  same  time  presented.  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  an  Address  of  thanks,  in  which  the  Parliament  offered  "his 
Majesty  our  heartfelt  condolence  on  the  atrocious  act  lately  perpetrated 
at  Paris,"  and. assured  him  that,  looking  to  "the  views  of  aggrandise- 
ment and  ambition,"  openly  manifested  on  the  part  of  France,  "we 
consider  a  vigorous  and  effectual  opposition  to  these  views  as  essential  to 
the  security  of  everything  which  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to  us  at  a 
nation,  and  to  the  future  tranquillity  and  safety  of  all  other  countries." 

At  this  period,  when  the  approaching  war  with  France  led  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Pitt  to  look  to  our  colonial  possessions,  it  is  desirable  to 
take  up  the  thread  of  Indian  affairs  from  the  close  of  the  adniinistration 
of  Hastings  in  1786.  In  1786,  lord  Cornwallis  was  appointed  Govemor- 
GeneraL  For  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  his  administration,  he  was 
enabled  to  give  his  uninterrupted  attention  to  administrative  improve- 
ments, in  matters  of  finance  especially.  At  the  end  of  1787,  his  tranquil- 
lity was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  great  warlike  preparations  of  Tippoa 
At  this  period  the  Governor-General  was  not  very  well  prepared  for  war- 
like operations.  "The  Company's  European  troops,"  he  said,  "are  such 
miserable  wretches  that  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  them  for  country- 
men :  ont  of  the  six  battalions,  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  complete  one 
that  would  be  fit  for  service."  In  1787,  the  Board  of  Control  resolved  to 
send  out  four  regiments  at  the  charge  of  the  Company  for  transport  and 
maintenance ;  and  the  Company  as  stoutly  refused  to  bear  the  charge. 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1788,  brought  in  a  Bill  to  provide 
that  the  expense  of  "such  troops  as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  British  territories  and  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
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should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  arising  from  the  said  territories 
end  poseotaions.1"    This  proposition  gave  rise  to  animated  debates  in  both 
Houses.     But  the  BUI  was  finally  passed.     On  the  29th  of  December, 
1789,  Tippoo  stormed  the  lines  of  oar  eUy,  the  Bejah  of  Travaneore.    To 
assist  in  carrying  on  the  contest  against  this  unscrupulous  despot,  Corn- 
wallis  concluded  alliances  with  the  Peishwa  of  the  Mahraitas,  and  the 
Nizam  of  the  Deccan.    General  Meadows  commanded  the  British  army  in 
the  Carnatic,  and  general  Abererombie  the  army  formed  in  the  presidency 
of  Bengal    Tippoo  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  capital  of  Seringapa- 
tam.    On  the  29th  of  January,  1791,  lord  Cornwallis  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  moved  from  Vellout  towards  Yellore,.with  the 
intention  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  Tippoo's  dominions.    On  the  5th 
of  March  he  invested  Bangalore,  which  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  21st 
The  army  then  moved  forward ;  and  on  the  18th  of  May  took  up  a  posi- 
tion at  Arikera  on  the  banks  of  the  Caveri,  within  nine  miles  of  Seringa- 
patam.    Having  crossed  the  river,  Cornwallis  attacked  Tippoo  on  the 
16th,  and  obtained  a  victory,  driving  the  Mysoreans  to  seek  refuge  under 
the  guns  of  their  capitaL    Cornwallis  was  not  strong  enough  to  besiege 
the  city.    Abererombie  was  at  Periapatam,  with  ample  stores  of  provi- 
sions; whilst  the  army  of  Cornwallis  was  suffering  severe  privations. 
They  could  not  effect  a  junction,  althongh  Cornwallis,  in  the  hope  of 
doing  so,  had  moved  np  the  Caveri  to  Caniambaddy.     The  Governor- 
General  was  forced  "to  relinquish  the  attack  of  8eringapatam  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  rains."    During  the  autumn,  all  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation for  another  march  upon  the  capital  of  Tippoo  were  opened.    Bern* 
forcements  had  been  sent  out  from  England.     Some  of  the  strong  hill 
forts,  especially  Severndroog  and  Octndroog,  had  been  stormed  and  taken 
by  the  troops  under  general  Meadows.    On  the  26  th  of  January,  1 792,  Corn- 
wallis, with  22,000  men,  had  united  his  force  to  the  troops  of  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas,  and  commenced  his  march  from  Severndroog.    On  the 
6th  of  February  he  encamped  about  six  miles  northward  of  Seringnpatam. 
The  Mysorean  army,  amounting  to  6000  horse  and  40,000  foot,  was 
encamped  under  its  walla.    The  city  wan  defended  by  three  strong  lines 
of  works  and  redoubts,  in  which  800  pieces  of  artillery  were  planted.    At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  6th,  the  British  moved  in  three  columns 
to  the  attack,  one  column  being  led  by  Cornwallis  himself.    The  moon 
was  shining  brilliantly ;  but  the  sun  of  the  next  day  was  declining  before 
the  firing  ceased,  and  the  whole  line  of  forts  to  the  north  of  Caveri  were 
in  possession  of  the  British  forces.    Tippoo  retired  within  the  walls  of 
his  capital.    Preparations  for  the  siege  went  vigorously  on ;  but  negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  at  the  same  time  proceeding.    The  British  com- 
mander demanded  that  Tippoo  should  cede  the  half  of  his  dominions ; 
should  pay  a  sum  amounting  to  8, 000, 00  0Z. ;  should  release  all  his  pri- 
soners ;  and  should  deliver  his  two  sons  as  hostages.    The  sultan  found 
that  submission  was  inevitable.    On  the  28rd  of  February  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  were  signed ;  and  on  the  25th  tiie  two  sons  of  Tippoo  were 
surrendered  to  lord  Cornwallis,  who  treated  them  with  more  than  paternal 
kindness.    The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  March. 
The  ceded  territories  were  divided  in  equal  portions  between  the  Com- 
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pony,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Mahrattas.  The  subjection  of  Tlppoo  was  most 
opportune.  When  the  war  with  France  broke  out,  Cornwallis  hurried  to 
Madras.  But  his  presence  was  unnecessary.  Pondicheny  had  already 
been  taken  by  sir  John  Brathwaite ;  and  the  French  had  no  longer  a 
footing  in  India. 

The  West  India  Islands  in  the  possession  of  the  French  since  the  peace 
of  1783,  were  Tobago,  a  small  territory  with  an  unhealthy  climate ;  St 
Lucia,  even  more  unhealthy ;  Martinique,  an  important  possession ;  and 
Guadeloupe  and  its  dependencies.  The  great  island  of  Hispaniola,  or  Sin 
Domingo,  partly  French  and  partly  Spanish,  was  not  a  colony  with  which 
any  nation  would  have  been  glad  to  meddle  in  its  then  disturbed  condition. 
The  French  planters  and  Creoles  had  talked  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  aad 
put  on  the  tri-coloured  cockade.  They  scorned  the  Mulattoes,  who,  in 
1790,  engaged  in  a  fruitless  revolt.  The  negroes  rose  against  their  masters 
in  August,  1791,  and  this  fair  country  went  through  scenes  of  bloody 
insurrection,  and  was  plunged  into  a  terrible  anarchy,  which  worked  itself 
in  course  of  time,  under  the  leadership  of  remarkable  men  of  the  despised 
race,  into  a  Black  republic. 

The  English  government  felt  little  solicitude  about  those  vast  regions  in 
the  Pacific,  which  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  left  undiscovered, 
but  on  which  the  standard  of  England  was  planted  early  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  That  generation  did  not  understand  the  value  of  the  great 
nations  they  were  founding.  The  discoveries  which  have  been  attended 
with  political  and  social  consequences  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
without  apparent  exaggeration,  were  originally  impelled  by  the  pore 
ardour  of  scientific  inquiry.  In  August,  1768,  Lieutenant  James  Cook 
was  sent  out  in  the  ship  Endeavour,  by  order  of  the  British  government, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  find  an  appropriate  spot  in  the 
South  Seas,  to  make  observations  upon  the  expected  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  .sun's  disk,  in  June,  1769.  Cook  established  an  observatory  on  the 
northern  cape  of  Otaheite,  the  chief  island  of  the  Pacific,  which  had  been 
discovered  by  Wallis  in  1767,  and  had  been  called  "  King  George  the 
Third's  Island."  Cook,  when  he  left  Otaheite,  discovered  the  group  which 
he  called  "Society  Islands,"  in  honour  of  the  learned  body  at  whose 
instance  he  was  sent  out.  But  in  that,  his  first  voyage,  he  explored  the 
coasts  of  a  country  which  had  been  discovered  by  Tasman,  a  Dutch  Btvi- 
gator,  in  1642.  From  that  time  to  1769,  no  one  had  landed  upon  those 
two  islands,  now  so  familiar  to  us  as  New  Zealand.  The  Dutchmen  sad 
discovered  New  Holland ;  but  they  left  it  unexplored.  Cook  minutely 
surveyed  the  eastern  coast,  which  he  called  New  South  Wales,  flu 
naturalists  of  the  expedition  found  many  curious  plants  in  an  inlet  of  this 
coast,  which  they  denominated  "Botany  Bay."  When  the  American 
colonies  became  independent,  and  even  before  their  independence,  they 
refused  to  receive  those  who  were  convicted  of  such  smaller  felonies  as 
were  not  punished  by  death.  The  capital  punishment  system  was  growing 
somewhat  odious,  and  so  from  1787  to  1798,  about  five  thousand  convicts 
were  sent  to  New  South  Wales  and  Norfolk  Island. 

Canada  was  not  wholly  to  be  relied  upon  for  loyalty  to  her  conauerars, 
with  her  mixed  French  population ;  and  with  her  proximity  to  the  United 
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States.  Britain  mutt  rely  upon  herself  alone.  Her  military  establish- 
ment at  this  timo  was  not  equal  to  any  sadden  emergency.  The  military 
expenditure  of  the  year  1792  wa*  under  two  millions.  The  expected 
rupture  with  Spain  in  1790,  and  with  Russia  in  1791,  had  occasioned  great 
activity  in  the  English  dockyards ;  and  an  improved  plan  of  providing 
imperishable  stores  in  the  magazines  had  enabled  ships  to  be  quickly 
equipped  for  service.  The  British  fleet,  at  the  commencement  of  1793, 
included  115  ships  of  the  line,  carrying  8718  guns.  The  ships  of  the 
French  line  were  76,  carrying  6002  guns.  The  British  navy,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  179S,  comprised  411  vessels  of  all  rates,  of  which  only  185 
were  in  commission.  "  At  no  previous  period  had  France  possessed  so 
powerful  a  navy,"  says  Mr.  James.*  The  English  fleet  was  not  so  readily 
manned  as  the  French  flee!  The  appeals  to  republican  enthusiasm  to  fit 
out  privateers  were  more  stimulating  than  the  sober  addresses  to  the 
loyalty  of  our  mercantile  classes.  On  the  Slat  of  December  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine  addressed  a  letter  to  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  sea- 
ports, promising  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  the  English  republicans.  "  We 
will  make  a  descent  on  the  island ;  we  will  lodge  there  fifty  thousand  cape 
of  liberty ;  we  will  plant  there  the  sacred  tree ;  and  we  will  stretch  out 
our  arms  to  our  republican  brethren.  The  tyranny  of  their  government 
shall  soon  be  destroyed/*  The  war  was  probably  inevitable ;  but  the 
French  Convention  took  the  initiative  in  declaring  war,  as  was  announced 
on  the  11th  of  February  by  a  Message  from  the  king  to  the  two  Houses. 

The  opposition  of  Mr.  Fox  to  the  war  with  France,  supported  as  he  was 
by  only  a  small  band  of  his  friends,  was  consistent  and  unremitting. 
Again  and  again  he  advocated  negotiations  for  peace  with  those,  whoever 
they  were,  who  had  the  government  of  France  in  their  hands.  He  main- 
tained that  the  accounts  received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  called  for 
a  conclusion  to  this  war.  The  embarrassments  in  trade  had  been  so  serious, 
from  whatever  cause,  that  Parliament  had  sanctioned  an  issue  of,  five 
millions  in  exchequer  bills,  to  be  advanced  by  commissioners  in  loans  to 
commercial  firms  who  could  give  security  for  repayment  The  passions 
that  were  involved  in  this  political  war  impelled  the  alarmists  to  call  for 
such  stringent  measures  of  precaution  and  coercion  as  Great  Britain  had 
not  witnessed  since  the  daya  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  The  minister  who  had 
never  sanctioned  any  act  of  the  executive,  or  any  proposal  of  the  legia* 
lature,  of  an  unconstitutional  or  arbitrary  tendency,  was  now  to  become 
identified  with  measures  such  as  Englishmen  regarded  as  belonging  to 
post  generations  of  oppression.  The  minister  who  had  built  his  reputation 
upon  his  financial  prudence,  was  to  lay  a  load  of  debt  upon  his  country 
that  even  now  seems  fabulous. 

Mr.  Pitt  began  this  tremendous  contest  by  undervaluing  the  power  of 
the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  He  sent  the  king's  second  son 
to  Holland  in  March,  with  two  regiments  of  guards ;  and  with  a  con* 
tangent  of  Hanoverians  and  Hessians.  The  duke  of  York's  military 
experience  had  been  limited  to  a  field-day  in  Hyde  Park.  And  yet  Mr. 
Pitt  had  no  doubt  that  this  expedition,  and  his  armaments  against  the 
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West  India  Islands,  constituted  that  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
which  he  promised  when  he  brought  forward  his  budget  "It  is  a 
memorable  example  of  the  intoxication  of  men,"  says  Mackintosh,  "and 
of  their  governors,  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  the  bare  ides  of 
the  possibility  of  its  failure  would  have  been  rejected  with  indignation  and 


scorn." 


Dumouriez  had  moved  with  his  army  on  the  17th  of  February,  1798,  to 
carry  the  war  into  Holland.    The  victor  of  Jemappes  was  hated  by  the 
party  of  the  Mountain,  but  they  suspended  their  avowal  of  hostility  till  a 
more  convenient  season.     Dumouriez  marched  into  Holland,  and 
obtained  possession  of  Breda,  Klundert,  and  Gertruydenburg.    He 
brought  to  a  stand  at  Williamstadt,  which  was  occupied  by  a  Dutch 
garrison  who  had  not  been  corrupted,  and  by  the  English  detachment  of 
Guards.     The  generals  who  were  second  in  command  to  Dumouriez  had 
sustained  severe  reverses  whilst  he  had  marched  into  Holland.    He  now 
marched  back  to  their  succour.    On  the  16th  of  March  the  prince  of 
Gobourg,  commanding  the  Imperialists,  was  in  position  at  Neerwinden ; 
and  upon  the  arrival  of  Dumouriez  the  small  river  of  the  Geete  only  sepa- 
rated the  two  armies.    The  river  was  crossed  by  the  French  on  the  18th. 
In  their  attack  upon  the  Austrians  they  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  four 
thousand  men ;  and  were  compelled  to  return  to  their  former  position. 
Dumouriez  knew  that  the  guillotine  was  in  reserve  for  him  when,  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  six  Commissioners  arrived  in  his  camp  to  summon  him  to 
the  bar  of  the  Convention.    He  refused  to  obey,  and  sent  the  Commis- 
sioners as  prisoners  to  Tournay,  to  be  kept  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
the  royal  family.    Dumouriez  had  been  in  secret  communication  with  the 
Austrian  general  Mack ;  and  an  agreement  had  been  come  to,  that  the 
French  army  should  evacuate  Belgium  ;  that  the  allied  armies  should  not 
invade  France ;  but  that  Dumouriez  should  march  upon  Paris,  to  overthrow 
the  Jacobins,  and  to  restore  the  constitutional  monarchy.    Dumonriez*a 
plans  failed  through  the  desertion  of  a  large  portion  of  his  troops,  who 
marched  to  general  Dampierre  at  Valenciennes.    Dumouriez  lived  an  exile 
in  England  till  1823. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  the  Convention  passed  a  decree  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  extraordinary  Criminal  Tribunal,  without  appeal,  for  the  trial  of 
all  traitors,  conspirators,  and  counter-revolutionists.  This  terrible  Tri- 
bunal was  composed  of  five  judges  who  were  to  be  bound  by  no  forms  of 
procedure,  and  of  a  permanent  jury.  These  jurymen  were  to  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  facts  in  any  way  that  they  could,  and  to  vote  audibly  in 
the  presence  of  a  Paris  mob.  A  Public  Accuser  was  appointed  to  direct 
the  proceedings.  Fouquier  Tinville,  who  filled  this  office,  had  only  one 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  lukewarmness  towards  the  Republic— Death.  He 
was  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  do  his  work,  that  identity  of  person  was 
sometimes  unnecessary  when  an  accused  stood  before  him.  Over  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  presided  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which 
was  instituted  at  the  end  of  March.  Consisting  only  of  nine  members,  it 
had  all  those  appliances  of  despotism  at  its  command  which  could  not  be 
so  well  managed  by  that  discordant  body  the  Convention.  In  every  town- 
ship of  France  there  was  a  Revolutionary  Committee,  each  consisting  of 
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twelve  staunch  patriots,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  ;  and  of  these  com- 
mittees there  were  forty-four  thousand,  all  busy  in  making  domiciliary 
visits,  arresting  and  examining  the  suspected,  giving  certificates  of  good 
citizenship,  and  filling  the  prisons  with  victims  for  the  Moloch  of  liberty. 
The  effects  of  fear  will  do  a  great  deal.  But  fear  would  not  give  the  people 
food,  when  the  interruption  of  commercial  dealings,  by  the  utter  want  of 
confidence  between  seller  and  buyer,  kept  food  out  of  the  markets.  In 
1792,  Paris  had  been  provisioned  with  grain  and  flour,  not  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  demand  and  supply,  but  by  the  municipality.  The  loss  to  the 
government  upon  this  year's  transaction  was  enormous.  In  February, 
1798,  the  Convention  granted  an  extraordinary  tax  to  be  levied  upon  an 
ascending  scale  upon  property,  moveable  and  immoveable.  When  the 
National  Assembly  and  the -National  Convention  had  declared  the  domains 
of  the  church  and  the  estates  of  the  emigrants  to  be  public  property,  they 
put  into  circulation  a  new  species  of  Paper  Money,  estimated  upon  the 
supposed  value  of  that  property,  denominated  Assignats,  the  holders  of 
them  being  assignees  of  so  much  of  the  property  thus  represented.  These 
assignats  were  only  convertible  into  lands  and  houses.  As  a  necessary 
consequence  the  value  of  this  paper  money  fluctuated  according  to  the 
belief  in  the  permanency  of  the  Revolution ;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
purchasers  of  the  confiscated  property  became  fewer  and  fewer  when  the 
hope  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  had  passed  away.  But  the  more 
decided  was  the  depreciation  of  the  Assignats  the  more  unlimited  was  their 
issue  by  the  Convention.  As  an  inevitable  consequence  the  nominal  price 
of  every  article  of  subsistence  and  household  necessity  was  prodigiously 
increased.  The  farmers  kept  their  grain  in  their  barns  ;  the  merchants  kept 
their  sugar  in  their  warehouses  ;  the  soap-boilers  made  no  stock  to  supply 
the  retailers.  The  wages  of  labour  remained  stationary ;  for  there  was  a 
superabundance  of  labour  through  the  general  interruption  to  production 
and  exchange.  The  washerwomen  of  Paris  went  to  the  Convention  to  cry, 
'  *  We  want  soap  and  bread. "  Commissioners  of  the  Sections  superintended 
the  distribution  of  loaves  to  those  who  could  pay.  Furious  women  sur- 
rounded the  grocers'  shops,  demanding  sugar.  The  terrified  grocers  rolled 
their  sugar  hogsheads  into  the  streets,  and  the  citizenesses  weighed  it  out  at 
twenty-two  sous  a  pound.  Some  paid ;  some  helped  themselves  without 
paying  ;  and  the  pallid  shop-keepers  helplessly  looked  on  ;  for  Marat  said 
in  his  journal  of  the  25th  of  February  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  high 
prices  if  a  few  shops  were  pillaged,  and  a  few  shopkeepers  hanged  at  their 
own  doors.  The  Convention  decreed  that  whoever  exchanged  gold  or 
silver  for  a  higher  amount  in  assignats  than  their  nominal  value,  and 
whoever  stipulated  for  a  different  price  of  commodities  if  paid  in  paper  or 
in  specie,  should  be  subjected  to  six  years'  imprisonment.  The  final  step 
in  this  direction  was  to  fix  a  maximum  of  price  upon  all  agricultural  pro- 
duce and  upon  all  merchandize.  The  system  was  extended  from  Paris  to 
the  departments.  Misery  fell  upon  all  classes,  and  especially  upon  those 
who  depended  upon  the  wages  of  industry.  But  every  Parisian,  rich  or 
poor,  trembled  and  obeyed  ;  and  the  provinces,  for  the  greater  part,  did  the 
same,  for  Paris  ruled  France.  The  greater  the  domestic  miseries  of  France, 
the  readier  were  its  population  to  turn  from  peaceful  pursuits  to  the  exeite- 
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xnent  of  war.  The  Convention,  on  the  10th  of  March,  decreed  a  fcieei 
levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  This  decree  few  dared  to  disobey, 
and  many  submitted  to  it  without  reluctance,  and  eren  with  patriotic 
ardour. 

The  Girondins,  on  whose  authority  in  the  Convention  rested  the  only 
hope  of  a  stable  government  in  France,  fell,  never  to  rise  again,  on  the 
2nd  of  Jane.  They  had  tried  to  bring  the  Commune  of  Paris  under  the 
control  of  a  Commission  of  Twelve  appointed  by  the  Convention.  They 
had  come  into  open  conflict  with  the  physical  force  of  Paris,  hounded  on 
by  the  Jacobin  club,  by  Bending  for  trial  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribaml 
the  idol  of  the  populace,  Marat.  The  sanguinary  demagogue  was  acquitted; 
and  he  was  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  mob  to  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
vention, amidst  the  cry  of  "  Death  to  the  Girondins."  Robespierre  de- 
nounced the  only  party  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  middle  classes,  « 
men  who  had  wished  to  save  the  tyrant  Louis,  and  had  conspired  with  the 
traitor  Dumouriez.  On  the  31st  of  May  the  mob  declared  itself  in  a  stsfte 
of  permanent  insurrection — a  phrase  which  indicated  that  the  ordinary 
operations  of  justice  were  suspended.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  Convention 
was  surrounded  by  an  armed  force,  whose  decrees  were  to  be  pronounced 
by  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Resistance  was  in  vain.  Twenty- 
two  of  the  Girondin  leaders  were  conducted  to  prison.  Many  of  their 
friends  escaped  to  the  provinces.  Some  who  had  fled  from  the  guillotine 
died  by  their  own  hands.  The  political  existence  of  the  party  was  st  an 
end. 

For  the  most  odious  of  the  assassins  of  the  anarchical  republic  there  was 
the  vengeance  of  assassination  also  in  store.  Charlotte  Corday,  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  tragic  poet,  Corneille,  had  derived  from  some  of  the 
proscribed  Girondins  a  hatred  of  Marat,  as  the  personification  of  all  that 
was  atrocious  in  the  rulers  of  the  populace.  Conceiving  that  if  Mint 
should  fall  there  might  be  hope  for  the  Republic,  she  travelled  to  Pine 
from  Caen,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  admission  to  the  mean 
lodging  of  Marat  She  found  him  in  a  bath  ;  and  there  she  slew  him  on  ' 
the  13th  of  July.  When  examined,  she  said  that  she  saw  civil  war  ready  to 
devastate  France  ;  that  she  deemed  Marat  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  public 
calamities ;  and  that  she  sacrificed  her  life,  in  taking  his,  to  save  her 
country.  Her  execution  quickly  followed.  The  wretch  whom  she  had 
murdered  was  decreed  a  public  funeral  in  the  Pantheon. 

The  Allied  army,  under  the  prince  of  Cor^ourg,  took  no  advantage  of  the 
alarm  produced  amongst  the  French  forces  by  the  defection  of  DumouriaL 
There  was  a  month  of  inactivity  whilst  a  Congress  was  deliberating  at 
Antwerp  upon  the  plan  of  a  campaign.  General  Dampierra,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  republican  army  on  the  Flemish  frontier, 
had  received  reinforcements  in  the  entrenched  camp  of  Burners,  whtdi 
covered  Valenciennes.  He  thought  himself  strong  enough  on  the  8th  of 
May  to  make  an  attack  on  the  extended  lines  of  the  Allies.  On  this  day, 
the  English  Guards,  under  theduke  of  York,  were  first  brought  into  action ; 
and  their  bravery  contributed  much  to  the  result  of  the  engagement 
The  French  were  driven  back  to  their  camp,  with  a  severe  loss,  and  general 
Dampierre  was  killed.    On  the  23rd  the  camp  of  Famars  was  attacked  and 
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carried  by  the  Allies ;  end  the  French  fell  hock  to  the  camp  of  Clear, 
leaving  Valenciennes  uncovered.  The  liege  of  that  city  commenced  on 
the  14th  of  Jnne,  the  besieging  forces  being  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
York.  A  fierce  bombardment  went  on  till  the  28th  of  July,  when  the 
garrison  capitulated,  and  were- allowed  to  retire  to  France,  on  condition  of 
not  again  serving  against  the  Allies.  Cond6  also  capitulated  in  July.  On 
the  Rhine,  the  forces  of  Prussia  had  defeated  the  French  in  several  con- 
siderable actions.  The  great  success  was  the  surrender  of  Mayence  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  after  a  protracted  siege,  on  the  22nd  of  July  ;  the  garrison 
of  twenty  thousand  men  being  allowed  to  retire  to  France  upon  the  same 
condition  as  the  garrison  of  Valenciennes.  The  king  of  Prussia,  having 
thus  secured  the  safety  of  his  own  frontier,  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
to  occupy  Dantsic  and  Thorn,  upon  which 'he  had  seized  as  his  spoil  in  the 
new  partition  of  Poland.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  the  republicans 
were  driven  from  their  stronghold,  the  camp  of  Caesar,  to  a  position  behind 
the  Scarpe,  in  front  of  Arras.  But  there  was  little  vigour  amongst  the 
Allies,  and  there  was  less  union.  The  combined  armies  separated.  The 
Austrians,  with  forty-five  thousand  men,  commenced  the  siege  of  Quesnoy, 
which  fortress  they  took.  The  British,  and  their  Hanoverian  contingents, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  marched  to  attack  Dunkirk, 
and  were  joined  by  a  detachment  of  Austrians.  This  movement  was 
dictated  by  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt,  under  the  miserable  traditional  desire 
to  maintain  our  maritime  ascendancy  by  the  possession  or  the  destruction 
of  this  French  naval  entrepot.  The  duke  had  thirty-seven  thousand  men 
under  his  command.  On  the  18th  of  August  an  engagement  took  place 
at  Iincelles,  and  the  brave  Guards  carried  a  strong  redoubt  Dutch 
troops  also  advanced  against  Dunkirk.  Eleven  battalions  were  sent  from 
the  Thames,  with  a  bombarding  flotilla  ;  but  they  arrived  too  late.  Whilst 
the  besieging  army  were  preparing  for  active  operations  during  three 
weeks,  exposed  all  the  time  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats,  the 
French,  by  the  energetic  direction  of  Carnot,  who  had  brought  the  military 
affairs  of  the  republic  under  the  control  of  one  powerful  will,  had  rapidly 
inarched  from  the  Moselle,  and  finally  compelled  the  duke  of  York  to  raise 
the  siege.  The  covering  army  of  the  Austrians  was  defeated  on  the  8th  of 
September,  by  the  French  general  Houchard,  near  Hondscoote.  The  gar- 
rison of  Dunkirk  made  a  sally  on  the  besiegers  at  the  same  time.  The 
duke  of  York  was  placed  in  a  position  of  imminent  danger  ;  and  he  resolved, 
on  that  night  of  the  8th,  to  withdraw  from  his  lines,  abandoning  his 
heavy  artillery  and  ammunition.  The  Convention  put  general  Houchard 
to  death  because  he  had  not  been  vigilant  enough  to  prevent  the  retreat  of 
the  English.  In  the  affair  of  Dunkirk  the  duke  of  York  manifested  a 
generous  forbearance  towards  those  who  were  chiefly  to  blame,  and  desired 
that  his  friends  would  not  defend  him  at  the  expense  of  others.  Never- 
theless, on  the  first  night  of  the  Session  (January  21, 1794),  Mr.  Fox  did 
defend  him,  and  did  blame  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  failures  in  the  North  of  France  were  compensated  in  the  view  of 
the  British  government  by  great  events  in  the  South.  Lyon,  Toulon, 
1m  Vendee,  during  that  autumn,  were  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  most 
stirring  and  terrible  events  in  modern  history.    Lyon,  the  great  manu- 
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featuring  city  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  in  1793  contained  a  population 
amongst  which  were  to  be  found  all  the  extreme  opinions  engendered  by 
the  Revolution.    The  party  of  the  Girondins  was  the  most  numerals ; 
that  of  the  Jacobins  the  most  daring.  There  dwelt  in  Lyon  a  Piedmonts*, 
named  ChaHer,  who,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  wait  to 
Paris,  and  became  associated  with  Robespierre.    On  his  return  to  Lyon 
he  and  his  brother  clubbists  sent  for  a  guillotine  from  Paris  ;  issued  lists 
of  the  proscribed ;  and  having  obtained  the  control  of  the  munieipl 
authority,  enforced  their  sweeping  orders  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonmest 
of  suspected  persons.    At  length  the  terrorists,  with  their  revolutionary 
tribunal,  roused  the  citizens  of  Lyon  to  resistance.    A  battle  between  the 
partlzans  of  Chalier  and  the  sections  of  the  city  took  place,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  municipal  tyranny,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Guondina, 
at  the  very  time  when  their  leaders  had  fallen  in  Paris.     Chalier  w 
condemned  to  death,  and  died  by  his  own  guillotine,    The  city  refused  to 
accept  the  new  Constitution  decreed  by  the  Convention  ;  and  in  Angsst 
was  in  open  revolt,  with  republican  armies  gathering  on  every  side. 
Kellermann  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  to  meet 
this  more  pressing  danger.    The  leader  of  the  men  of  Lyon,  the  cant 
De  Precy,  was  a  brave  and  skilful  commander ;  and  so  directed  the  armed 
resistance    of  the  Lyonnese  that  for  two  months  they  defended  tin 
beleaguered  city  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment.    The  fierce* 
assaults  of  the  infuriated  besiegers  were  met  by  the  desperate  sallies  of  the 
starving  besieged.   Shelter  and  sustenance  were  at  an  end;  whenDePriey 
and  three  thousand  resolute  followers  went  forth  to  cut  their  way  throoti 
the  republican  lines,  leaving  Lyon  to  its  sate.    The  greater  number  of  tns 
band  perished.    De  Precy  was  one  of  the  few  who  escaped.     On  the  8th  «* 
October  the  troops  of  the  Convention  entered  the  town.      KeUernaas, 
whose  views  were  too  merciful  for  the  Jacobin  rulers  of  Prance,  had  oca 
superseded  by  Dubois-Crance ;  and  his  authority  was  merged,  after  tie 
surrender  of  the  city,  in  the  supreme  power  of  Couthon  and  the  other 
Commissioners  of  the  authorities  in  Paris.    The  doom  of  Lyon,  with  its 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  was  pronounced  by  Baiere,  "14 
the  plough  pass  over  Lyon.    Let  her  name  cease  to  exist.     The  rebels  in 
conquered  ;  but  are  they  all  exterminated  I    No  weakness ;  no  mercy. 
Let  every  one  be  smitten."    The  Convention  issued  its  decree;  Oottot 
d'Herbois  and  Fouche  went  forth  to  execute  it    The  former  of  these  Pro- 
consuls wrote  to  the  Convention,  "  We  go  on  demolishing  with  the  fire  of 
artillery,  and  with  the  explosion  of  mines,  as  mat  as  TwemMr.    Bat  y» 
must  be  sensible  that,  with  a  population  of  150,000,  these  processes  Sad 
many  obstacles.    The  popular  axe  cuts  off  twenty  heads  a  day,  and  soil 
the  conspirators  are  not  daunted.    The  prisons  are  choked  with  them.   Wt 
have  erected  a  Commission  as  prompt  in  its  operations  as  the  consdesee  of 
true  republicans  trying  traitors  can  be.    Sixty-four  of  these  were  abet 
yesterday  on  the  spot  where  they  had  fired  on  the  patriots.     Two  hundred 
and  thirty  are  to  fall  this  day  in  the  ditches,  where  their  execrable  sorb 
had  vomited  death  on  the  republican  army.** 

Marseille  had  preceded  Lyon  in  an  insurrection  ■grfrnrt  the  Jaeobis 
tyranny.    But  the  revolt  had  been  suppressed  by  general  Carteaax ;  «** 
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those  who  had  escaped  the  gaol  and  the  scaffold  had  fled  to  Toulon. 
In  that  great  sea-port  there  was  deep  discontent ;  and  a  monarchical 
spirit  was  rising  into  avowed  hatred  of  the  excesses  of  the  republic. 
In  the  middle  of  August,  admiral  lord  Hood  was  off  Toulon,  with 
twenty-one  sail  of  the.  line  and  several  frigates  and  sloops.  A  Spanish 
fleet  was  on  its  passage  from  Cadiz  to  join  lord  Hood.  The  French 
fleet  in  Toulon  consisted  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates 
and  corvettes,  besides  others  fitting  and  repairing.  Its  commander, 
admiral  Trogoff,  was  opposed  to  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  On  the 
23rd  of  August  two  Commissioners  from  Toulon  came  off  to  Lord  Hood's 
flag-ship,  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  port  and  shipping  to  the 
British,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  a  monarchical  government,  under  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  After  some 
•delay,  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  the  French  admiral  St  Julien,  a 
staunch  republican,  who  was  supported  by  the  crews  of  seven  ships,  the 
British  marines,  and  the  Spanish  forces  that  had  now  arrived,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  forts  of  Toulon.  The  French  fleet  removed  into  the  inner 
harbour,  and  the  British  and  Spanish  fleets  occupied  the  outer  harbour. 
St  Julien  and  his  adherents  were  permitted  to  leave  the  ships,  and  escape 
into  the  interior.  The  besieging  army  of  Lyon  was  now  free  to  march 
against  the  revolted  sea-port ;  general  Carteaux  moved  from  the  subdued 
Marseille  with  his  troops ;  another  force  advanced  from  Nice.  In  a  few 
weeks  a  great  French  army  was  gathered  round  the  walls  of  Toulon, 
animated  by  one  spirit  and  led  by  daring  officers.  The  garrison  of  Toulon 
at  the  end  of  October  was  in  number  about  seventeen  thousand,  consisting 
of  a  mixed  force  of  French  royalists,  Piedmontese,  Neapolitans,  and 
Spaniards,  with  little  more  than  two  thousand  British.  Horatio  Nelson, 
4i  post-captain  in  the  British  fleet,  was  dispatched  in  his  swift-sailing  ship, 
the  Agamemnon,  to  procure  from  Naples  the  aid  of  Neapolitan  troops ; 
four  thousand  of  whom  finally  joined  the  Allied  forces  under  the  temporary 
•command  of  lord  Mnlgrave. 

In  the  French  army  was  an  officer  of  artillery,  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
He  was  twenty-four  years  of  age ;  had  been  educated  at  the  military 
•school  at  Paris ;  had  been  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  his  seventeenth 
year ;  early  in  1793  had  fought  for  the  Convention  against  Paoli  in  his 
native  Corsica ;  had  left  the  island  in  May  of  that  year  ;  had  spent  a  short 
time  at  Marseille,  where  he  had  written  a  pamphlet  exhorting  the  revolted 
Marseillese  to  obey  the  Convention  ;  and  in  September  had  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  and  had  joined  the  besieging  army 
~before  Toulon,  He  had  a  plan  for  conducting  the  attack  upon  Toulon, 
which  he  finally  submitted  to  a  Council  of  War,  when  general  Carteaux  had 
been  replaced  by  a  more  able  commander,  Dugommier.  This  plan  had  for 
its  basis  to  attack  the  outer  works  which  commanded  the  harbour,  instead 
of  making  a  general  assault  upon  the  town.  The  engineering  operations 
of  the  French  appear  not  to  have  at  first  impressed  lord  Hood  and  lord 
Mnlgrave  with  an  adequate  sense  of  their  possible  consequences.  The 
garrison  made  an  ineffectual  sortie,  on  the  30th  of  November,  with  two 
thousand  three  hundred  troops  of  various  nations,  of  which  three  hundred 
only  were  British.    General  O'Hara,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  waa 
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the  nreehip  went  amongst  the  men~ot-vur  and  the  frigates  at 
age,  sod  they  wen  quickly  burning  to  the  waters  edge,  ■■■an  thecqfr- 
sion  of  powder  mean  lines  which  threatened  to  involve  the  dsstroyw 
themselves  in  the  general  havoc  Miaj  of  thu  inian  prisma* nt  vi  ^ 
nKmardrieal  party  had  been  previously  received  on  board  the  British  ami 
Spanish  dupe  which  were  sbont  to  mora  into  the  roads  off  Toakn ;  tat 
there  was  s  helpless  band  of  fugitives  left  behind,  who  quwded  the  ossn 
of  Toulon,  earnestly  imploring  a  refuge  m  th«  Allied  nfet  fronm  the  dresfcd 
vengeance  of  the  trhnnphsnt  republicans.  Sir  Sidney  Snuth  lingaid  h 
the  harbour— -smidst  the  bewildering  gbre  and  amoks*  the  tempest  of 
scorching  ashes,  even  the  fire  of  the  repnbliesn  bstteiias  vpen  the  fart,— 
till  his  own  retreat  had  become  difficult,  in  the  endeavour  to  reseoe  aB 
who  cried  to  him  for  succour.  Lord  Hood,  in  bis  despatch  of  the  206 
December,  writes,  "It  is  a  very  comfortable  mtisfactinn  to  me,  that  ae^ 
thousands  of  the  meritorious  inhabitants  of  Toulon  were  sheltered  is  1* 
majesty's  ships."  Those  were  sedulously  eared  lor  who  claimed  protection 
as  being  most  compromised.  The  refugees  •  of  Toulon,  according  to 
Isumutine,  were  conveyed  to  Leghorn,  and  established  themsehet  is 
Tuscany.  Bsrere  expressed  the  temper  of  the  French  Convention  town* 
Toulon :  "  The  conquest  won  by  the  Mountain  over  the  Brissotinei  must 
be  commemorated  by  a  mark  set  on  the  place  where  Toulon  once  stood. 
The  national  thunder  must  crush  the  house  of  every  trader  in  that  town." 
The  Committee  of  Public  8efetyhad  sent  thither  its  commissiouen,  Banti. 
Freron,  and  the  younger  Robespierre,  On  the  24th  of  December,  6* 
days  after  Toulon  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Allies,  Freron  wrote  to  to? 
Committee  in  Paris,  that  he  had  secured  twelve  thousand  labourers  to  n» 
to  the  ground  the  bmldingB  of  the  town ;  and  he  added,  u  Each  <Ur  I 
accomplish  the  fall  of  two  hundred  heads ;  and  already  eight  hundred 
Toulonese  have  been  shot." 

Ia  Vendee,— a  tract  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  on  the 
southern  bank,  and  at  the  month  of  the  Loire,— was  a  pastoral  district, 
where  the  resident  proprietors  lived  without  pomp  or  luxury,  keeping  up** 
affectionate  intercourse  with  the  peasantry ;  where  the  cures  and  their 
flocks  had  no  differences  of  opinion,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Revolution 
W  not  come  to  disturb  the  old  piety  and  its  traditional  superstition*.  This 
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state  of  tranquillity  was  interrupted  by  the  harsh  measures  of  the  repub- 
lican authorities  before  the  death  of  the  king.  At  La  Florent  in  Anjou, 
the  young  men  made  a  forcible  resistance  to  the  Commissioners  who  were 
superintending  the  ballot  for  the  levy  of  troops.  Jaqnes  Cathelineau,  a 
hawker  of  woollens,  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band,  whose  nnmbers 
soon  amounted  to  a  thousand.  After  sereral  successful  encounters  with 
the  republican  troops,  they  suddenly  dispersed  to  keep  the  festival  ot 
Easter,  but  they  were  soon  again  in  the  field,  many  under  the  command 
of  M.  de  Charette,  who  became  the  principal  chief  of  the  district  of  Baa 
Poitou.  Another  leader,  the  most  popular  of  the  insurgents,  was  young 
Henri  de  la  Bochejaquelein.  There  were  other  chiefs  who  held  commands, 
some  of  whom  had  served  in  the  army.  But  the  discipline  of  the  insur- 
gents was  very  imperfect,  and  their  organization  still  more  loose.  After 
various  successes  against  the  republicans,  the  contest  assumed  the  most 
formidable  dimensions.  Cathelineau  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  insurgents ;  but  was  soon  after  killed.  General  Westermann  was 
dispatched  by  the  Convention,  with  orders  to  lay- waste  and  burn  the 
whole  district.  The  royalists  attacked  Westermann  at  Chatillon ;  and  his 
defeat  was  followed  by  fearful  massacres  of  the  republicans  in  revenge  of 
their  vindictive  acts.  The  whole  country  was  in  the  agonies  of  an  inter- 
necine conflict.  During  the  summer  the  English  government  offered 
assistance  through  an  emigrant  from  Brittany,  M.  de  Tinteniac.  The 
Yendean  chiefs  proposed  a  place  of  landing  for  a  British  force,  and  pro- 
mised to  join  with  fifty  thousand  men.  For  months  the  Vendeans  thought 
that  the  promised  help  would  come,  but  the  war  went  on  without  any 
assistance  from  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Convention  sent  two 
hundred  thousand  men  jnto  La  Vendee,  with  orders  that  the  whole  inha- 
bitants should  be  exterminated  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  the  woods  in 
which  they  sheltered  cut  down,  the  habitations  given  to  the  flames.  The 
Vendeans  obtained  a  victory  over  Kleber,  at  Chollet,  in  September ;  but 
another  battle  was  fought  on  the  same  ground,  when  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  the  republic  drove  the  insurgents  to  the  low  country  on  the  bank 
of  the  Loire.  The  people  of  Brittany  invited  the  fugitives  to  come  over 
the  Loire,  and  join  their  fates  to  theirs.  There  were  five  thousand  repub- 
lican prisoners  with  the  Yendean  army.  It  was  proposed  to  shoot  them. 
De  Lescure,  one  of  the  most  beloved  chiefs,  interfered,  and  they  were 
spared.  De  Lescure  had  previously  been  wounded.  Almost  in  his  dying 
hours  this  devoted  royalist  heard  of  the  queen's  death.  He  cried  out, 
•'  Ah  I  the  monsters  have  killed  her  !  I  fought  to  deliver  her  !  If  I  live 
it  will  be  to  revenge  her.  No  more  quarter."  De  Lescure  died  :  but  his 
words  were  not  forgotten.  Then  came  a  series  of  battles  in  which  no 
quarter  was  given  on  either  side.  The  harassed  fugitives  again  tried  to 
repass  the  Loire,  reduced  in  number  to  ten  thousand  survivors.  The  final 
destruction  of  the  "  Catholic  army"  soon  closed  the  first  great  struggle  of 
the  Vendeans.  The  brave  Henri  do  la  Bochejaquelein  was  killed.  The 
horrible  proceedings  of  the  Jacobin  Proconsul  Carrier  at  Nantes — his 
nayades,  in  which  boat-loads  of  victims  were  sunk  daHy  by  this  exulting 
ruffian, — these  formed  the  climax  of  the  horrors  of  the  royalist  war.  At 
the  moment  when  the  Vendeans  had  re-crossed  the  Loire,   unable  to 
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maintain  their  pontion  in  Brittany,  an  expedition 
lord  Moira,  with  eight  English  battalions  and  ten 
and  emigrant*,  waa  dispatched  to  their  saiiiTsmo, 
from  the  shore.     The  help  had  come  too  late. 

From  her  prison  in  the  Temple,  where  ahe  had  been  brataDj 
from  her  son,  queen  Marie  Antoinette  waa  removed  to  the  deem  of  the 
Conaergerie.  After  a  mock  trial  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribtnaal,  she 
was  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  on  the  10th  of  October— dying  with  the  ansae 
mixture  of  pious  fortitude  and  lofty  contempt  of  her  persecutors  whkh 
ahe  had  shown  through  all  her  sufferings.  Vergniand,  the  yosmg  and 
eloquent,  and  twenty-one  other  Girondin  deputies,  were  put  to  dnath  en 
the  31st  of  October.  The  enthusiastic  Madame  Roland ;  Bailly,  once  so 
venerated  aa  a  patriot ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  fate  nobody 
deplored,  were  executed  early  in  November.  Jourdan  drove  the  ponce  of 
Cobourg  over  the  Sembre  on  the  16th  of  October.  Success  threw  a  veil 
over  the  crimes  of  the  Jacobin  government. 


CHAPTER  LIT. 

At  this  season,  when  Englishmen  were  hearing  and  reading  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  were  seeing  obscure  corners  of  I<ondoa 
filled  with  emigrant  nobility  and  clergy,  the  government  chose  to  fisney 
that  revolutionary  principles  had  an  especial  attraction  for  some  portion 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  According  to  the*  belief  of  the  great  par- 
liamentary majority,  the  advocates  of  Reform  were  the  high-priests  of 
anarchy.  Thomas  Muir,  a  young  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar,  and  Thomas 
Fysshe  Palmer,  an  English  clergyman,  were  agitators  for  Reform  in  the 
representation  of  the  people.  They  were  prosecuted  under  the  Scotch  law. 
The  lord  justice  clerk  Braxfield  summed  up  violently  against  Moir,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation.  Seven  years'  trans- 
portation was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Palmer.  These  arbitrary 
proceedings  formed  the  subject  of  several  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  on  this  occasion,  as  in  many  other  instances,  to 
endure  the  reproach  of  departing  from  the  principles  he  once  professed,  in 
now  sanctioning  the  execution  of  the  sentences  upon  these  men. 

On  the  12th  of  May  a  Message  from  the  king  was  delivered  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
upon  information  of  seditious  practices  carried  on  by  "  The  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,"  and  "  The  London  Corresponding  Society," 
their  books  and  papers  had  been  seized ;  and  that  his  majesty  had  ordered 
them  to  be  laid  before  the  House.  A  Committee  of  Secresy  was  appointed 
by  ballot  to  examine  these  papers,  and  on  the  16th  they  presented  their 
first  Report.  Mr.  Pitt  then  moved  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  This  measure  waa  opposed  strenuously  by  the  usual  small  minority, 
'  ~n~~  carried  through  the  Commons ;  and  was  passed  at  three 
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o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  18th.    On  the  23rd  it  passed  the  Home 
of  Lords.     On  the  19th,  after  examinations  before  the  Privy  Council,  six 
persons  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  charged  with  high  treason  ;  amongst 
whom  were  the  Bev.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  private  secretary  to  earl  Stanhope, 
Home  Tooke,  and  John  ThelwalL    Five  months  were  employed  by  the 
government  in  preparation  for  the  arraignment  of  thirteen  persons  to  be 
charged  with  "  compassing  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King."    The  Grand 
Jury  of  Middlesex  having  found  an  indictment  against  twelve  persons  for 
high-treason,  and  a  Special  Commission  having  been  appointed  for  their 
trials,  this  memorable  proceeding  commenced  at  the  Session  House  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  on  the  28th  of  October,  with  the  trial  of  Thomas  Hardy. 
Erskino  and  Gibbs  were  assigned  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner.    Sir  John 
Scott,  Attorney-General,  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution  in  a  speech 
of  nine  hours,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  evidence  would  establish 
the  met  of  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  king.    This  evidence  occupied  five 
days,  from  an  early  hour  of  each  morning  till  midnight.    It  embraced  a 
vast  variety  of  matters  whieh  Ersldne,  in  his  reply,  described  as  not  the 
peculiar  transactions  of  the  prisoners,  but  of  immense  bodies  of  the  king's 
subjects  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  assembled  without  the  smallest 
reserve.    The  reply  of  the  great  advocate  occupied  seven  hours  in  the 
delivery.    In  the  whole  compass  of  forensic  eloquence  is  not  to  be  found 
a  nobler  display  of  impressive  reasoning,  of  constitutional  learning,  of 
earnestness  in  the  assertion  of  the  great  principles  of  liberty,  of  fearlessness 
in  the  exposure  of  the  tendencies  towards  arbitrary  government.    After 
nine  days'  close  confinement;  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 
Tooke  and  Thelwall  were  arraigned  upon  the  same  charge,  and  with  the 
same  evidence.     They  were  both  defended  by  the  same  eloquent  advocate, 
and,  in  each  case,  the  same  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  was  returned. 
"  From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  spirit  of  Reform  in  England 
was  abundantly  neutralised  by  the  spirit  of  Patriotism.    The  French  go- 
vernment at  the  beginning  of  1794  threatened  invasion.    The  English 
government  not  only  increased  the  regular  forces,  but  advocated  the  for- 
mation of  bodies  of  Volunteers  in  every  county.   This  arming  of  the  people 
was  principally  confined  to  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry.    A  great  naval 
commander,  the  earl  of  Dundonald,  says  of  this  period,  "  The  energy  of 
the  government  kept  pace  with  the  patriotism  of  the  nation.     That  fearful 
system  of  naval  jobbery,  —which  unhappily  characterized  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  war,  crowding  the  seas  with  worthless  vessels,  purchased 
into  the  service  in  exchange  for  borough  influence, — had  not  as  yet  begun 
to  thwart  the  unity  of  purpose  and  action.*'    There  was  no  false  economy 
in  the  supply  of  means  for  manning  the  navy  ;  although  the  want  of  men 
was  sensibly  felt.    The  number  of  85,000  seamen  and  marines,  voted  by 
parliament  for  the  year,  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  wretched  system  of 
impressment     The  signal  triumphs  of  the  British  fleets  were  the  counter- 
balance to  the  long  series  of  disasters  and  mistakes  in  the  employment  of 
the  British  armies.    The  earliest  in  the  serieB  of  great  naval  victories  was 
that  of  earl  Howe,  on  the  first  of  June.    This  veteran  sailed  from  St. 
Helen's,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and,  with  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  and  five 
frigates,  eraiMed  for  many  days  off  Ushant,  in  foggy  weather.    At  last  it 
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the  afternoon  and  night  The  Convention  had  decreed  Robespierre  and 
hia  adherents  out  of  law.  They  had  given  the  command  of  troops  to  Banal, 
who  went  forth  to  encounter  the  troops  of  the  Municipality  under  Henriot. 
They  stood  face  to  face  in  the  Place  de  Greve.  The  armed  men  of  each 
party  united  to  uphold  the  decree  of  the  Convention.  Henriot  rushed  into 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  say  all  was  lost  Robespierre  put  a  pistol  in  his 
mouth,  and  blew  off  his  under  jaw.  Henriot  and  Augustan  Robespierre 
threw  themselves  out  of  the  window.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th 
of  July,  Robespierre,  his  jaw  bound  up,  his  mangled  brother  lying  beside 
him,  with  Henriot  in  the  same  wretched  condition,  were  carried  on  a  tum- 
bril to  the  guillotine,  other  tumbrils  following  with  other  condemned.  The 
executioner's  work  was  done,  and  Paris  sent  forth  its  universal  shout  of 
joy.  The  vicissitudes  of  parties  in  France  were  no  interruption  to  the 
success  of  the  French  armies.  To  understand  this,  apparent  anomaly,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  French  army  was  directed  by  one  prevailing 
mind,  that  of  Carnot ;  and  that  the  leaders  were  men  of  extraordinary 
military  capacity,  who  had  one  purpose—to  make  the  Republic  victorious. 
The  armies  of  the  Coalition  were  distracted  by  the  rivalries  and  jealousies 
of  sovereigns  and  generals.  The  incapacity  of  the  leaders  was  as  notorious 
as  the  selfishness  of  the  crowned  heads  who  appointed  them.  The  English 
government  tried  in  vain  to  purchase  energy  and  activity  by  immense  sub- 
sidies to  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  duke  of  York  defeated  Pichegru  on  the 
10th  of  May.  Charleroi,  besieged  by  the  French,  had  been  relieved  by  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Orange  on  the  14th  of  May,  after  a  severe  battle,  when 
the  enemy  was  driven  across  the  Sambre.  Jonrdan,  having  given  some 
offence  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  had  left  the  army,  and  was 
■again  a  shopkeeper  at  Limoges.  He  was  summoned  from  his  obscurity  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  After  defeating  the  Aus- 
trian general  at  Arlon,  he  captured  Charleroi  on  the  25th  of  June ;  and  on 
the  29th  won  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  which  decided  the  (ate  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  duke  of  York  was  forced  to  retreat  from  Tourney  and  Qude- 
narde  upon  Antwerp.  After  various  disasters  to  the  British  army,  and  a 
vain  attempt  to  arrange  a  system  of  co-operation  that  might  remove  the 
jealousies  between  the  British  commander-in-chief  and  the  Austrian  gene- 
rals, Mr.  Pitt  stated  to  the  king  "  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
duke  of  York's  command  of  the  army  on  the  continent"  His  royal  high- 
ness was  on  that  day  requested  to  return  home.  The  command  of  the 
army,  now  wretchedly  reduced  in  number,  was  left  to  a  Hanoverian  noble- 
man, count  Walmoden.  The  surrender  of  Boia-le-duc,  STimeguen,  and 
Maestricht,  had  left  the  road  into  Holland  open  to  the  Republicans.  The 
winter  had  set  in  with  severity.  Pichegru  crossed  the  river  Waal  on  the  ice 
in  the  middle  of  December.  The  British  troops,  8000  in  number,  who  were 
commanded  by  general  Dundas  under  Walmoden,  made  a  desperate  attack 
upon  the  French,  and  drove  them  back  over  the  Waal  But  when  Pichegru 
again  crossed  the  Waal  with  an  immense  army,  there  was  no  chance  but 
that  of  a  speedy  retreat  to  save  tho  remnant  of  the  British.  After  terrible 
losses  from  a  pursuing  enemy,  and  from  the  inclement  weather,  two  or 
three  thousand  of  our  countrymen  fought  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the 
JSlbe,  and  embarked  at  Bremen  for  England.    Holland  was  lost 
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The  notional  spirit  of  independence  in  Poland  had  not  availed  ipiis 
her  powerful  oppmwors.  Russia  appropriated  a  large  share  of  the  spoL 
and  chucked  a  smaller  ehare  to  Prussia,  Pouiatowaki,  Kosciusko,  mi 
many  others  who  had  fought  against  Russia,  left  their  country,  la  17W 
the  time  appeared  favourable  for  another  attempt  at  independent!.  1- 
the  north  of  Poland  there  was  an  insurrection.  An  army  Wat  quiclh 
organized.  Kosciusko  returned  to  Poland,  and  was  appointed  the  litis 
of  his  countrymen.  He  obtained  a  signal  victory  on  the  4th  of  April 
The  people  of  Warsaw  then  rose,  and  expelled  the  Sossianj  from  tier 
city.  Aid  from  all  sides  came  to  the  patriotic  cause.  Kosciusko  n> 
advancing  to  meet  the  Russian  intruders ;  when  Frederick  Williui  <f 
Prussia,  having  received  his  pay  from  England  for  effectual  SBmtUCt  n 
the  war  against  France,  marched  into  Poland  at  the  head  of  forty  tbcnsuH 
man.  He  was  boldly  met  by  Kosciusko,  with  a  force  not  one-taW  <f 
that  number.  Kosciusko  was  obliged  to  retreat  towards  Warsaw ;  not  t" 
effectually  covered  that  capital  for  two  months.  Austria  now  marched  n 
army  into  Little  Poland.  On  the  10th  of  October,  in  an  muoeeesM 
battle  against  the  Russians  under  Suwaroff,  Kosciusko  was  wounded-  i-' 
he  fell,  he  exclaimed,  "  A'au  Polomitt. "  Tie  straggle  was  ecu  turned  to 
a  tittle  while,  and  then  Warsaw  capitulated ;  after  Suwaroff  hsd  pit  s 
the  sword  twenty  thonsand  wretched  inhabitants  of  tho  suburb  of  Prajs 

In  concert  with  Psoli,  who  had  organized  a  revolt  against  the  Fro** 
authorities  in  Corsica,  lord  Hood  determined  to  hraiiigi  the  rejoblioi 
occupiers  of  Fiorenro.  Horatio  Nelson,  one  of  lord  Hoods  cspisba 
effected  for  his  admiral  the  reduction  of  the  strong  pott  of  Baaba,  tsttrj 
the  command  of  the  soldiers,  aoatwn,  and  marines.  Four  thonsaad  trow 
capitulated  to  a  force  not  exceeding  twelve  hundred  men.  Corsica,  fer> 
short  period,  was  annexed  to  Groat  Britain. 

In  the  royal  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  English  PartkineBt,  oatheSti 
of  December,  " 


tity,  it  was  said,  was  only  to  ba  found  in  firms™  and  perseverance.  For» 

m  to  ha  augmented ;  large  as" " 

a  to  be  e 

northern 
^.Oeorg.0 
who  had  taken  his  seat  ii 

the  Address.     His  uncompromising  speech  for  a  vigesuus  e 
the  war  called  up  Wiiberforce  to  move  an  Amendment  to  the  Aontt*- 

-—   -  -  -  -   *  of  pat  i" 

auvineed  that  his  dntv  lav  is  new 
Be  far  pom* 
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upon  the  rotes  of  the  peers,  to  be  acquitted  of  all  the  charges  of  impeach* 
went  brought  against  him. 

The  groat  domestic  event  of  the  year  was  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  commanded  by  George  III.  to  proceed  to 
Brunswick,  to  demand  the  princess  Caroline  in  marriage  for  the  heir- 
apparent.  The  sagacious  ambassador  very  soon  perceived  the  danger  of 
the  intended  alliance.  He  regretted  the  apparent  facility  of  the  princess's 
character — her  want  of  reflection  and  mbetanc* — "with  a  steady  man  she 
would  do  vastly  well,  but  with  one  of  a  different  description  there  were 
great  risks."  Malmesbury  did  his  duty  in  offeripg  her  advice,  and  some- 
times remonstrance— especially  "on  the  toilette,  on  cleanliness,  and  on 
delicacy  in  speaking."  The  destined  bride  and  the  ambassador  set  out  at 
last  for  the  court  of  St  James' b.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  8th 
of  April.  Parliament  voted  a  largo  income,  bnt  determined  that  oat  of 
this  income  the  prince's  debts  should  be  paid  without  a  separate  grant 

A  pacification  with  the  Vendean  chiefs  had  been  effected  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Convention  on  the  12th  of  February,  1795.  But  the 
warlike  members  of  the  English  Cabinet  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
whole  country  could  be  again  roused,  if  the  means  were  afforded  of  landing 
a  body  of  emigrant  volunteers,  and  of  supplying  arms  to  the  peasantry* 
A  squadron  of  nine  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of  air  John  Borlase 
Warren,  convoyed  fifty  transports,  having  on  board  the  royalists  and  their 
stores.  On  the  27th  of  June  they  landed  near  Carnac.  On  the  3rd  of 
July  they  occupied  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon.  Charette,  Stoffiet,  and 
other  insurgent  chiefs,  who  had  submitted  in  February,  resumed  their 
arms.  But  Hoche  was  at  hand  with  fourteen  thousand  men.  He  made  a 
night  attack  upon  Fort  Penthidvre ;  poured  his  thousands  into  the  penin- 
sula ;  and  by  day-break  he  was  driving  the  wretched  emigrants  into  the 
sea,  or  taking  them  prisoners,  to  be  doomed  to  death  as  traitors  to  the 
Republic. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  unhappy  son  of  Louis  XVI.  died  a  prisoner  in 
the  Temple,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.    The  poor  boy  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  shameful  treatment,  even  when  the  Jacobin  reign  of 
terror  was  at  an  end.     He  was  confined  in  a  small  room  ;  was  left  without 
change  of  linen ;  was  devoured  by  vermin.    The  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  released  from  her  confinement,  after  the  death  of  her  brother.    In 
May,  1795,  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  fifteen  of  the  old  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
were  brought  before  a  new  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  were  executed.    The  struggle  against  the  power  of  the  Con- 
vention by  the  sans-culottes  of  Paris,  crying  for  bread,  and  led  on  by  a 
remnant  of  the  chiefs  of  the  days  of  terror,  now  broke  out  in  three  insur- 
rections.    The  first,  on  April  1st,  was  put  down  by  Pichegru  without 
bloodshed,  by  the  mere  boom  of  unshotted  cannon.    The  second  revolt 
was  on  May  20th.    The  cry  now  was  "  Bread  and  Constitution. "    Saint 
Antoine  poured  out  fo  citi^nesses  into  tha  hall  of  the  Convention.     Its 
citizens  murdered  one  of  th    deputies,  Fdrand.    Sixty  of  the  old  deputies 
of  the  Mountain  retained  «Lfr  seats  in  the  hall,  all  others  having  gone 
away  to  look  for  safet-    «£*      ^  Assembly  now  decreed  whatever 
tanwmlottism  d«**Hl£    j*J  &0  Jacobin  deputies  and  their  rabble  were 


no 
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swept  oat  by  charge  of  bayonet;  and  the 
deportation,  left  the  Convention  fiw  *  Utile  virile  in 
plans  ready  for  a  new  Constitution  far  less 
It  was  determined  to  submit  this  Constitution  for  An 
people  in  their  primary  sawnhlifs  on  the  6th  of 
accepted  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people,  and  it  was  decfcared  to  be 
the  fundamental  la  w  of  the  State.  The  Sections  of  Fans 
in  a  ferment.  The  Qnrrention  saw  that  a  third  revolt 
had  fire  or  six  thoassnd  troops  for  its  defence,  and 
maud  as  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  interior.  Bet  M< 
unequal  to  the  task  assigned  him,  and  Bams 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  a 
second  in  command  to  Bams,  TTnniparts  st  rsnr  rmt  to  lefflcmi  fn  i 
park  of  artillery,  which  had  been  deposited  there  daring  the  msaareccLx 
of  May,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  he  distributed  his  ~-~—  and  ks 
troops  st  every  point  where  the  Convention  was  open,  to  sttarw  Generu 
were  chosen  by  the  Sections.  A  plan  of  attack  upon  the  Tuilexies 
arranged.  The  members  of  the  Convention  took  their 
been  provided,  which  they  wen  thfmniltm  to  use  in  esse  of  **twrV  lis 
day  wore  on  till  half-past  four,  all  the 
being  filled  with  the  troops  of  the  Sertjnna  The 
coming  where  Bonaparte's  men  were  posted,  instead  of 
were  summoned  to  do,  discharged  their  muskets.  Bonaparte 
a  henry  fire  of  grape-shot  upon  a  great  body  of  insurgents,  who 
up  a  commanding  position  on  the  steps  lending  to  the  Church  of  St.  &och> 
He  brought  his  cannon  into  the  street  of  St.  Honore,  and  swept  it  wci 
his  stdreOfe  from  one  end  to  dm  other.  The  msnrgents  fled  fins*,  tha 
quarter;  but  at  other  points  of  the  city  the  same  contest  wan  going  « 
between  disciplined  troops,  most  skflfnBy  disposed,  and  ansa 
without  efficient  leaders,  At  six  o'clock  all  was  over,  and  the 
general  of  the  Convention  fired  his  cannon,  loaded  with  powder  onlv,  a 
terrify  thorn  who  hsd  stffl  a  wish  to  fight. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  October.  On  ba 
way  to  the  Houses  the  king  was  ■sssilul  with  cries  of  "Blend  !  bread : 
Peace  !  peace  P  One  of  the  windows  of  the  state  carriage  wns  laroken  K 
a  stone,  or  by  a  shot  from  an  air-gun.  The  king  manifested  his  warns; 
courage,  amidst  the  groans  and  hisses  of  an  excited  mob.  Prowtsxaos  r 
this  period  were  excessively  dear,  and  there  was  a>  good  deal  of  popnlxr 
discontent.  The  government,  as  was  fin*  many  years  its  policy,  wjienexsr 
popular  discontent  assumed  the  form  of  violence  and  outrage,  was  ready 
with  its  measures  of  coercion  Two  Bills  were  passed — the  one  to  attack 
the  penalty  of  treason  to  certain  libels ;  the  other  to  give  one  -—-^p-*—** 
the  power  of  dispersing  any  assembly,  under  the  penalty  of  oentk  to  these 
who  demurred  to  his  wiB.  The  parliamentary  oprwruUnn  to  these  mas- 
strong,  and  the  public  disspptobation  was  masienad.  in  the 

itry  had 


Directory  resolved  to  attack  the  forces  of  the 
he  same  time,  llw  command  of  the 
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Sambre  and  the  Mouse  ms  given  to  Jourdan ;  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  was  given  to  Moreau.  Bonaparte  had  devised  a 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  which  he  submitted  to  Carnot,  then  one  of 
tho  Directory.  The  young  general  was  appointed  chief  of  the  army  in 
Italy,  and  on  the  27th  of  March  he  entered  upon  his  command  at  Nice. 
Bonaparte  had  then  just  married  Josephine  Beauharnois,  the  widow  of  the 
viscount  Beauharnois,  who  had  taken  the  side  of  the  revolutionists,  but 
was  guillotined  in  the  days  of  terror. 

At  the  commencement  of  Bonaparte's  first  Italian  campaign,  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia— consisting  of  Savoy,  Nice,  Piedmont,  and  the  island  of 
•Sardinia— was  under  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  who  had  joined  the  coalition 
•against  France.    Savoy  and  Nice  were  very  soon  seized  by  the  revolu- 
tionists.   The  republic  of  Genoa  was  neutral,  but  it  was  not  in  favour 
with  the  Directory.    The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  under  Ferdinand  III* 
had  recognized  the  French  Republic  at  an  early  period.   The  small  republic 
of  Lucca  was  independent  of  Tuscany.    The  anathemas  of  Pope  Pius  VI. 
against  the  Revolution  were  not  likely  to  divert  the  French  armies  from 
plundering  Borne,  and  devastating  the  wretchedly  administered  States  of 
the  Church.      The  Kingdom  of  Naples,  including   Sicily,  was  under 
Ferdinand  IV.,  a  weak  Bourbon  prince,  married  to  the  sister  of  Marie 
Antoinette.    The  Duchy  of  Modena  was  governed  by  Ercole  Benaldo,  a 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Este.    The  Duchy  of  Parma  was  ruled  by  a 
Spanish  prince,  Don  Ferdinand.    The  two  Duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua, 
forming  Lombardy,  were  under  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Francis  II.    The 
Republic  of  Venice  had  declared  against  France  in  1793  ;  but  had  subse- 
quently adopted  a  neutral  policy,  and  had  compelled  tho  head  of  the 
French  Bourbon  family  to  quit  Verona. 

The  French  army  was  posted  on  the  Riviera,  west  of  Genoa.    It  num- 
bered about  40,000  men,  who  were  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  badly 
clothed,  without  pay.    Bonaparte  had  able  generals  and  an  active  staff— 
Massena,  Augereau,  Serurier,  Berthier.    Opposed  to  the  French  were  the 
Austrian  general  Beaulieu,  with  30,000  men,  and  the  Austro-Sardinian 
force  of  22,000  men,  under  Colli.      On  the  12th  of  April,  Bonaparte 
attacked  the  Austrian  centre,  consisting  of  10,000  men  under  D'Argenteau, 
and  routing  them  at  Montenotte,  cut  off  the  communication  between 
Beaulieu  and  Colli.    He  defeated  in  succession  these  two  generals.    The 
king  of  Sardinia  was  terrified,  and  demanded  an  armistice ;  which  the 
French  general  agreed  to  conclude,  upon  being  put  in  possession  of  the 
fortresses  of  Coni,  Ceva,  and  Tortona,  the  keys  of  Piedmont    The  court 
of  Turin  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  -peace,  which  was 
signed  on  the  15th  of  May  upon  the  humiliating  conditions  of  resigning 
to  France  eight  frontier  fortresses  till  a  general  peace,  and  confirming  to 
France  the  possession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  in  perpetuity.    General  Beaulieu 
now  gave  up  Piedmont  as  lost ;  crossed  the  Po  ;  and  applied  himself  to 
the  defence  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Lombardy.  The  French  followed 
jtim  ;  and  compelled  his  army  to  retire  to  the  Adda.     On  the  9th  of  May, 
the  French  were  before  Lodi.     The  famous  passage  of  the  bridge  was 
accomplished  by  a  rapid  and  daring  movement,  which  set  at  nought  the 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon  by  which  it  was  defended.    Beaulieu  retreated 
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beyond  the  Hincio ;  and  the  French  entered  MBan  on  the  16th  of  May. 
Bonaparte  levied  a  contribution  of  twenty  million  francs  on  the  mimes. 
He  granted  an  armistice  to  the  dnke  of  Modena  npon  the  payment  of  ts 
millions.  Salioette,  the  oonunianoner  of  the  Directory,  and  their  poEtr 
general,  robbed  the  Monte  di  Pieta  of  Milan  of  the  valuables  deposfec 
there  as  pledges  for  money  lent  It  is  only  jnstiee  to  say,  that  a  tot 
small  share  of  the  Italian  spoils  vent  into  Bonaparte's  own  pocket  H? 
sent  millions  to  the  Directory,  mnch  of  which  was  intercepted  in  its  vr 
into  the  public  coffers.  These  exactions  led  to  a  serious  revolt  in  Tva, 
and  some  of  the  French  were  killed.  Bonaparte  harried  there  vitk  i 
sufficient  farce ;  broke  down  the  gates  with  cannon ;  and  gave  tbe  cityw 
to  pfllags.  He  then  sent  his  cavalry  into  the  neighbouring  country  ft 
sabre  a  large  number  of  the  revolted  peasantry.  The  dnke  of  Pu» 
obtained  an  armistice  by  large  money  payments  and  supplies  of  bo* 
and  stores,  and  by  giving  twenty  of  his  choicest  paintings  to  be  sent*3 
Paris.  The  dnke  of  Modena  had  to  purchase  a  temporary  respite  of  tfc 
seizure  of  his  dominions,  by  contributing  not  only  minions  of  hViet,  te 
treasures  of  art  which  no  money  could  buy.  The  Austrian  genera],  Ben- 
Hsu,  having  arranged  far  the  defence  of  Mantua,  retreated  into  c* 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol  His  army  had  temporarily  occupied  the  Ve* 
tian  town  of  Feschiera,  which  Bonaparte  hnmedmtely  seized.  He  flV 
sequeutly  demanded  admittance  to  the  Venetian  city  of  Verona,  tte 
treating  Venice  as  a  hostile  power.  He  them  tuned  his  aims  again*  * 
Pope,  who  was  terrified  into  am  armistice,  which  was  bought  by  v** 
contributions,  and  by  precious  works  of  art  and  rare  manuscripte  Te- 
tany waa  at  peace  with  the  French.  But  the  warehouses  «f  Leghorn  *© 
full  of  English  merchandise,  and  thither  Bonaparte  rapidly  nureVi 
ssissdsll  the  goods  belonging  to  "tha  enemies  of  th*  republic,"  **  ** 
fled  to  their  ships;  and  levied  a  contribution  of  nvo  millions  of  b*» 
upon  the  native  merchants  as  the  penslisinu  far  thane  to  keep  the  06c 
property  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them  by  Kngnah  and  Porta?** 
The  Austrian  government  superseded  Beanlies^  and  atat  a  g*B* 
Wunnser,  to  take  the  chief  eommand  of  a  user  army  in  Itf 
The  Austrians  then  moved  towards  Mantua  in  two 
Bonaparte  attacked  and  routed  the  army 
and  the  army  under  genual  Wurmser.    Another  Austrian  sruryef  & 


by  the  mi  inuflj  of  neamtaiaiag  drrisioos  to  ate** 
Mantua,  to  occupy  Verona  and  I^a^auo,  and  to  s^ari  aauae  of  the  F*^ 
oftbeTyroL  On  As  l*h  of  Hovumber,  Bonaparte  attacked  Ahisn* 
Gakhno;  but  he  susuuuod  vary  heavy  less,  and  won  cuuaueDed  t»  ie* 
into  Verona.  On  ties  sight  of  the  4th  be  marched  in  auenet  **  * 
Tasuaav  as  if  retreating.    Ha  moved  rapidly  by  the  r^ht  bank  ef  * 

tJ^lsnysnduMAJpane.   <* 
of  tha  nmsas  fad  to  the  bridge 


his  sjsssmmi  to  one  of  the 
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attempts  to  contend  against  the  Austrian  batteries.  For  three  days  this 
battle  of  Arcole,  the  most  severe  of  the  Italian  war,  went  on.  The  third 
day  concluded  the  terrible  conflict,  when  Alvinzi  retreated  towards 
Vicenza.  Bonaparte  had  prevented  the  junction  of  the  two  Austrian 
armies.  The  wonderful  success  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy  is  partly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  orders  of  the  Directory. 
The  plan  of  the  German  campaign  was  laid  down  in  Paris,  and  the  com- 
bined operations  upon  the  Rhone  of  the  French  generals,  Jourdan  and 
Moreau,  were  not  favourable  to  the  republic.  Moreau  only  saved  his  army 
by  a  skilful  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest. 

The  successes  of  the  Austrians  in  Germany  appeared  to  the  TfogHab 
government  more  important  than  the  career  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy;  the 
moment  was  deemed  favourable  to  open  negotiations  with  the  French 
Directory  for  peace,    although  some  previous  overtures  had  been  con- 
temptuously received.    Lord  Malmesbury  was  appointed  as  plenipotentiary 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  he  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  22nd  of 
October.    He  left  Paris  on  the  21st  of  December.    The  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  governments  were  too  serious  to  be  overcome  by  any 
diplomacy.    The  sudden  decease  of  Catherine  II.,  who  for  thirty-six  years 
had  been  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russia*,  probably  decided  the  Directorytfn 
suddenly  breaking  off  the  negotiation  for  peace  with  England.    She  was 
preparing  to  take  part  in  the  coalition  against  France.     Her  successor, 
Paul,  was  inclining  to  the  French  interests.    The  retirement  of  "Washing- 
ton from  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  was  in  some  degree  another 
triumph  for  the  French  republic,  being  an  interruption  of  that  system  of 
neutrality  by  which  ho  had  preserved  peace  both  with  France  and  England. 
Washington's  retirement  was  preceded  by  a  violent  hostility  to  the  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  under  his  auspices  with  Great  Britain  in  1795, 
and  by  other  manifestations  of  party  spirit  against  the  policy  of  the  great 
founder  and  preserver  of  the  Republic.    He  retired  to  his  estate  of  Mount 
Vernon,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  private  citizen. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  seventeen  sail  of 
the  line  and  thirteen  frigates,  carrying  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
crossed  the  Channel  from  Brest,  and  a  portion  of  the  armament  prepared 
to  land  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Cork.  A  great  storm  dispersed  this 
formidable  fleet.  Several  ships  were  captured,  and  others  reached  the 
French  ports  in  a  shattered  condition.  In  February,  four  French  ships 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Ufracombe ;  and,  on  the  23rd,  about  twelve  hun- 
dred men  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Pembrokeshire.  A  strong  force 
having  been  collected  by  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  invaders 
surrendered  at  discretion.  This  absurd  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  previous 
one,  was  calculated  to  produce  alarm  by  showing  how  accessible  were 
these  islands  to  an  invading  army,  whether  large  or  small,  The  popular 
fears  took  the  usual  course  of  producing  commercial  distrust.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  mainly  rested  upon  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  upon  the  bills  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  country  banks.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  run  upon  the 
northern  banks,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  pro* 

gressively  increasing  for  weeks ;  and  was  becoming  doubled,  day  by  day, 
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in  the  third  week  of  February,  On  Saturday  evening,  the  25th  of  February, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ni  startled  by  a  message  from  the  But 
of  England  that  they  could  pay  in  specie  no  longer.  So  low  wai  (bat 
stock  of  bullion  that  it  is  stated  the;  bad  been  compelled  to  pay  their 
notes  in  sixpences.  Pitt  at  once  roused  himself  to  meet  the  emergenrv 
A  messenger  was  sent  to  the  king  at  Windsor  ;  and  on  Sunday  monmt, 
his  majesty  was  presiding  at  a  Council,  at  which  eight  members  of  as 
Cabinet  was  present.  That  night  an  Order  in  Council  was  notified  to  tk 
Bank,  forbidding  them  to  make  any  farther  payments  in  cash.  On  the 
Monday  morning  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  published  the  Order,  will  > 
notification  that  the  general  concerns  of  the  Bank  were  in  the  most  afflocc 
and  prosperous  condition,  and  that  they  would  continue  their  "«n»l  &. 
counts,  paying  in  bank-notes.  At  a  great  meeting  of  merchants  st  tie 
Mansion  House  a  unanimous  resolution  was  passed  to  receive  bank-note 
in  payment  of  any  sum  of  money.  The  Stocks  immediately  rose.  1 
weight  was  suddenly  taken  off  the  springs  of  industry.  For  all  pnrpaa 
of  retail  trade  the  guinea  was  quickly  supplanted  by  the  twenty-shift  i« 
note—a  currency  first  resorted  to  by  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  1th  of 
March.  The  door  was  now  opened  to  a  most  extensive  system  of  Forewj, 
which  the  fear  of  conviction,  and  of  punishment  without  mercy,  was  wholly 
inefficient  to  repress.  By  Eeports  of  Committees  of  both  Houses  the  solvtarr 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  perfectly  established  ;  and  the  demand  let  i 
circulating  capital  proportioned  to  the  political  engagements  of  the  gorers- 
ment,  and  the  expenditure  by  the  people  upon  national  improvements  tad 
the  extension  of  profitable  industry,  was  adequately  shown.  Contradai 
as  the  circulation  had  been  during  the  years  of  war,  there  was  no  Susprnaa 
of  great  public  works.  The  industry  of  the  nation  was  developed  in  spit 
of  the  war,  at  a  time  when  scientific  invention  and  discovery  had  Rxtderaj 
the  labour  of  man  of  tenfold  efficiency. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  17S6,  war  against  Great  Britain  was  declared  b 
Spain.  On  the  1st  of  February,  a  fleet,  numbering  twenty-seven  sail  of 
tile  line  and  ten  frigates,  sailed  from  Cartbagena,  its  first  destination  beiat 
Cadiz.  Sir  John  Jervis,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  waa  stationed  off  Car* 
St  Vincent :  and  he  was  joined  on  the  6th  of  February  by  five  nil  of  the 
line,  detached  from  the  Channel  fleet  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  rem* 
modore  Nelson  also  joined,  in  the  Minerve  frigate.  He  was  ordered  to  st:- 
his  broad  pendant  to  the  Captain.  When  the  British  admiral  got  in  wiii 
the  Spanish  fleet,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  he  determined  to  disregard 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy.  There  was  one  under  his  command 

;  impossible  to  bigt 
by  disobeying  ta; 

twr-cn  some  of  the 
the  largest  vessel' 

len,  joined  Nelson, 

Ere.  The  Blenheim 
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spirit.  He  suddenly  ordered  the  helm  of  the  Captain  to  be  put  a-starboard. 
The  two  ships  were  hooked  together ;  and  Nelson  gave  the  order  to  board. 
He  led  the  way  into  the  vessel  himself,  through  the  upper  quarter-gallery 
window.  The  Spanish  ensign  was  soon  hauled  down.  The  Spanish 
admiral's  ship,  the  San  Josef,  of  112  guns,  now  opened  a  fire  of  small 
arms  upon  the  San  Nicolas  from  the  stern  gallery.  The  daring  determina- 
tion was  taken  to  board  this  first-rate,  which  was  done  in  an  instant, 
captain  Berry  assisting  Nelson  into  the  main-chains.  The  San  Josef  was 
surrendered,  and  Nelson  received  the  swords  of  the  officers  on  the  quarter- 
deck, whilst  the  admiral  was  dying  of  his  wounds.  Two  other  ships  were 
captured.  But  many  of  the  British  ships  were  so  injured  in  their  masts 
and  rigging  as  to  be  incapable  of  pursuing  the  victory  to  any  greater  ma- 
terial advantage.  Three  thousand  prisoners  were  taken  in  the  four  prizes. 
The  reward  of  sir  John  Jervis  was  an  earldom.  Nelson  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  lord  Bridport,  who  had  taken  the  command 
of  the  Channel  fleet,  made  the  signal  to  prepare  for  sea.  The  sailors  of 
his  flag-ship,  the  Royal  George,  instead  of  weighing  anchor,  ran  up  the 
shrouds  and  gave  three  cheers.  The  shouts  were  echoed  from  every  ship 
in  the  fleet  lying  at  Spithead.  They  were  the  signals  of  mutiny.  Some 
time  previous,  the  seamen  at  Portsmouth  had  addressed  petitions  to  lord 
Howe,  praying  for  an  increase  of  wages.  These  petitions  had  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  Admiralty.  In  lord  Howe's  cabin  thirty- two  Delegates 
held  their  deliberations,  each  ship  sending  two  invested  with  full  powers. 
On  the  17th  an  oath  was  administered  to  every  man  in  the  fleet,  to  uphold 
the  common  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  On  the  fore-yard-arms 
of  every  ship,  ropes  were  reeved,  ready  for  the  execution  of  summary 
punishment  upon  any  deserter  from  their  cause.  Officers  whose  oppres- 
sions had  exceeded  the  ordinary  bounds,  were  sent  on  shore,  to  tell  their 
tale  of  the  rough  justice  that  had  overtaken  them.  Two  petitions  were 
drawn  up,  one  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  to  the  Admiralty, 
which  were  signed  by  the  Delegates.  Never  were  just  demands  set  forth 
with  more  temper  and  discretion.  The  petitioners  begged  for  an  increase 
of  wages — for  better  food,  served  out  in  juster  measure — for  liberty  on 
shore  after  their  return  from  sea — for  continued  pay  to  seamen  wounded 
in  action.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  and  gave 
an  immediate  answer,  promising  to  recommend  to  his  majesty  to  propose 
to  Parliament  an  immediate  redress  of  the  first  and  last  grievances.  The 
other  allegations  of  the  petition  remained  unnoticed ;  and  the  seamen 
reiterated  their  demands,  declaring  that  until  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  and  pardon  granted  to  them,  they  would  not  lift  an  anchor. 
Further  provocation  having  been  given,  the  terrible  signal  of  the  red  flag 
—the  pirates*  signal,  which  implied  that  no  quarter  would  be  given,— was 
hoisted.  After  two  or  three  days*  suspense,  lord  Bridport  came  on  board 
his  flag-ship,  and  promised  complete  redress  and  full  pardon.  For  a  fort- 
i  o  official  notice  was  taken  of  these  proceedings  by  the  ministry 

Tliament,  and  the  mutiny  again  broke  out  on  the  7th  of  May. 
'»  another  week  the  Country  vas  held  in  terror.    A 
1  through  both  Houses  for  an  increase  of  pay  and 
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allowance  to  the  seamen  and  marines.  On  the  14(1  lord  Hoik,  withtk 
Act  of  Parliament  in  his  hand,  and  the  king's  proclamation  of  parin, 
met  the  Delegates  at  Portsmouth.  The  bloody  flag  was  struck,  Sm 
clination  was  wholly  restored  ;  and  on  the  17th  the  fleet  pat  to  Ma.  TV 
example  of  tranquillity  at  Spitlitad  was  soJEdent  to  qncll  a  aimilat  ten*--" 
at  Plymouth. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  after  some  previous  symptoms  of  disaffection  i 
mutiny  broke  oat  at  the  Nore.  On  that  day  the  crews  took  posaenidi  £ 
the  ships  i  elected  Delegates  ;  and  prepared  petitions  that  in  their  droasS 
went  far  beyond  those  of  the  previous  mutineers.  The  mutinetra  at  £•■ 
Sore  repeated  the  complain ts  previously  made,  as  if  they  had  not  r*c 
redressed,  and  assumed  an  attitude  which  made  conciliation  impost 
The  crews  of  four  men-of-war  and  a  sloop  deserted  from  the  fleet  le- 
ading the  Teiel  under  admiral  Duncan,  and  sailed  to  join  the  mntinfc  C 
the  Nore.  The  brave  commander  maintained  his  blockade  will  lis 
who  were  faithful  to  him.  At  the  Nore  the  acts  of  the  Beet  were  si  ti« 
of  a  foreign  enemy.  Conferences  between  the  Lords  of  the  Adinirir 
and  the  Delegates  had  no  result  beyond  embittering  the  dispute.  Tit  d 
Bag  was  hoisted.  The  mutineers  moored  their  ships  in  a  line  acroa  & 
river,  and  intercepted  every  merchant- vessel.  Pitt  brought  in  bi£i  ■ 
provide  for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of  those  wbo  should  «r' 
mutiny  and  sedition  in  the  nary  ;  and  to  prerent  all  eommanicarion  »£ 
the  ships  that  should  remain  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  The  bills  were  qcdi: 
passed,  and  the  mutineers  discovered  that  the  government  was  too  CK 
for  tbetn.  Obedience  was  soon  completely  reestablished.  Patter,  6 
president  of  the  Delegates,  and  the  more  prominent  of  his  aaaaektm  »* 
found  guilty ,  after  a  solemn  trial.  Parker  was  executed  on  board  ■-' 
Sandwich  on  the  30th  of  June.  The  alarm  inspired  by  these  nurdo 
was  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  tall  in  the  funds.  The  crisis  was  isd* 
alarming.  Public  bodies,  including  the  Common  Council  of  London,  ol* 
for  the  dismission  of  the  king's  ministers,  as  the  most  likely  moo  - 
securing  a  speedy  and  permanent  peace.  Pitt,  encouraged  by  his  tOxtt- 
disetple  Canning,  was  resolved  to  brave  the  hostility  of  Grenrille,  Win 
bam,  and  the  war  party,  and  once  more  to  open  negotiations  kr  f-"1- 
with  France.     Lord  stalmesbury  was  again  appointed  to  conduct  «n?» 
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troops  of  Alvinzi,  and  by  a  march  of  thirty-five  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  was  engaged  with  Provera  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  com- 
pelltd  him  to  surrender  with  five  thousand  men.  Mantua  capitulated  on 
the  2nd  of  February.  Bonaparte  treated  his  aged  antagonist,  Wurmser, 
who  had  gallantly  defended  Mantua,  with  a  delicacy  almost  chivalrous. 
In  the  interval  between  the  surrender  of  Provera  and  the  fall  of  Mantua, 
Bonaparte  had  marched  into  the  Papal  States,  and  when  within  forty 
miles  of  Rome  had  granted  peace  to  the  terrified  Pope.  Another  Austrian 
•army  had  been  collected  under  the  archduke  Charles,  against  which  the 
French  marched  in  three  divisions.  Bonaparte  advanced  on  the  10th  of 
March  to  encounter  the  archduke,  who  had  formed  his  Hne  of  defence  on 
the  Taguamento.  Bernadotte  joined  him  with  twenty  thousand  men 
from  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  16th  of  March  the  French  forced 
their  way  across  the  TagUamento,  the  Austrians  retreating  before  them. 
The  retreat  of  the  archduke  continued  through  March,  as  if  to  draw  the 
French  on  to  the  hereditary  states  of  the  emperor.  On  the  2nd  of  April, 
Bonaparte  defeated  the  archduke  at  Neumarkt.  A  suspension  of  arms, 
proposed  by  the  emperor,  was  agreed  to  on  the  7th  of  April.  The  preli- 
minaries of  peace  were  signed  at  Leoben  on  the  18th.  On  the  3rd  of 
May,  Bonaparte  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  war  against  the  Venetian 
republic.  The  French  troops  overran  all  the  Venetian  territory ;  took  a 
signal  vengeance  on  the  Veronese ;  finally  entered  Venice  on  the  16th  of 
May,  and  put  an  end  to  that  famous  government  which  had  maintained 
its  independence  and  its  power  during  centuries  of  change. 

As  the  French  Directory  was  constituted  when  lord  Malmesbury  opened 
his  negotiation  at  Lisle,  there  was  a  partial  disposition  to  meet  with  an 
•equal  sincerity  the  evident  desire  of  the  British  government  to  put  an  end 
to  this  desolating  conflict  But  another  revolutionary  crisis  was  approach- 
ing. Bams,  Reubell,  and  La  Reveilliere  Lepaux,  were  preparing  to  eject 
Carnot  and  Barthekmi,  and  to  purge  the  two  Legislative  Councils  of 
members  who  were  opposed  to  the  venality  and  abuse  of  power  by  the 
majority  of  the  Directors.  Bonaparte  was  ready  to  support  the  Triumviri 
— Barras,  Renbell,  and  Lepaux,— by  his  soldiery.  He  sent  general 
Augereau  to  Paris  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  majority  of  the  Directors.  On 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  September,  Augereau  surrounded  the  Tuileries 
with  troops,  and  arrested  about  sixty  members  of  the  Legislative  Councils, 
with  orders  also  to  arrest  Carnot  and  Barthelemi.  Carnot  escaped ;  but 
his  brother  Director,  the  members  of  the  Councils  who  had  been  seized, 
and  many  journalists  and  other  writers,  were  banished  to  Guiana. 
Amongst  the  number  was  Pichegru.  This  revolution  was  decisive  as 
to  the  issue  of  the  negotiations  with  England.  New  plenipotentiaries 
were  sent  by  the  Directory  to  lisle.  They  required  that  Great  Britain 
should  surrender  all  the  conquests  she  had  made,  not  only  the  colo- 
nies taken  from  franca,  but  from  her  allies,  without  any  equivalent; 

"     x;—  that  if  this  peremptory  condition  was  not  acceded  to,  lord 
Tnust  <3 "'  nty-four  hours.     The  embassy  quitted 

On  the  failure  of  these  negotiations, 
s  for  their  success,  started  the  "  Anti- 
nomy, to  fight  the  battle  which  Burke 
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had  fought  for  seven  years.    That  great  seer  had  ceased  to  live  on  the  9th 
of  the  previous  July. 

Bonaparte  during  the  summer  was  negotiating  with  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  for  exchanges  of  territories  and  for  transfers  of  populations,  in  a 
spirit  quite  as  despotic  as  that  of  the  absolute  governments  which  had 
despoiled  Poland.  On  the  16th  of  October,  in  a  final  conference  at  Udine, 
it  was  agreed  that  France  should  have  Flanders  and  the  line  of  the  Rhine ; 
the  islands  of  Corfu,  Zante,  and  Cephalonia,  and  the  Venetian  districts  of 
Albania ;  that  the  emperor  should  have  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  the  other 
Venetian  territory  as  far  as  the  Adige  and  the  Po,  with  the  city  of  Venice. 
In  this  city  the  Doge  and  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  Senate,  had  fallen, 
to  give  place  to  an  executive  body  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
The  Venetians  believed  that  their  Republic,  as  thus  newly  modelled,  was 
under  the  protection  of  France.  The  Directory  opposed  the  betrayal  of 
the  sister  Republic,  but  Bonaparte  was  determined  on  this  act  of  baseness. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  Lombardy  was  to  form  part  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  which  Bonaparte  had  organized ;  and  which  was  also  to  include 
Mantua,  the  duchy  of  Reggio,  and  other  small  Italian  states.  The  peace 
of  Campo  Formio  was  concluded  the  next  day.  On  the  day  when  the 
signature  of  this  treaty  was  known  at  Paris,  the  Directory  created  an 
army,  to  be  called  "The  Army  of  England,"  and  appointed  Bonaparte  to 
its  command. 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  admiral  Duncan's  ship,  the  Venerable,  and 
other  vessels  which  had  suffered  from  heavy  gales,  and  were  in  want  of 
stores,  put  into  Yarmouth  Roads,  leaving  the  Dutch  to  be  watched  by  a 
small  squadron  of  observation.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  a  lugger 
appeared  at  the  back  of  Yarmouth  sands  and  gave  the  signal  for  an  enemy. 
Before  noon,  Duncan  was  at  sea  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line.  He  directed 
his  course  straight  across  to  his  old  station.  He  was  joined  by  three  ships  ; 
and  on  the  11th  he  got  sight  of  the  squadron  of  observation,  with  signals 
flying  for  an  enemy  to  leeward.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  came  up  with 
the  enemy,  and  took  the  bold  resolve  to  pass  through  the  Dutch  line*  and 
thus  to  place  himself  between  the  enemy  and  their  own  shores,  to  which 
they  were  fast  approaching.  Soon  after  noon  every  ship  of  the  British 
fleet  had  broken  the  enemy's  line  and  was  hotly  engaged.  The  coast  was 
covered  for  miles  with  thousands  of  spectators.  Duncan's  ship,  the 
Venerable,  was  engaged  for  three  hours  with  the  Vryheid,  the  flag-ship  of 
admiral  De  Winter.  The  brave  Dutchman  did  not  strike  till  all  his  meats 
had  gone  overboard  and  half  his  crew  were  killed  or  wounded.  Admiral 
Onslow  was  engaged  in  a  similar  close  fight  with  the  Dutch  vice-admiral, 
who  did  not  yield  till  he  was  equally  crippled.  By  four  in  the  afternoon 
the  victory  was  clearly  decided.  But  during  the  fight  the  British  squadron 
had  drifted  so  near  the  land  as  to  be  only  in  five  fathoms  water.  It 
required  the  greatest  exertion  to  prevent  the  ships  from  getting  into  the 
shallows  ;  and  this  necessity  favoured  the  escape  of  some  of  the  Dutchmen. 
Eight  ships  of  the  line,  two  of  fifty-six  gums,  and  two  frigates,  were 
captured.     The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  very  great. 

The  conqueror  of  Italy  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  December.    TOm 
he  presented  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  to  the  Directors,  Barras  invited 
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him  to  proceed  upon  a  new  career  of  glory, — to  hoist  the  tri-coloured  flag  on 
the  Tower  of  London.  Bonaparte  accepted  the  command  of  the  army  of 
England,  but,  after  a  few  rapid  Tints  to  the  ports  bordering  the  British 
Channel,  he  said  to  Bourienne,  "  It  would  be  too  great  a  risk ;  I  will  not 
run  it  I  will  not  sport  thus  with  the  fate  of  France."  The  vast  pre- 
parations in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  were  given  oat  by  the  French 
government  to  be  in  connection  with  the  armaments  in  the  ports  of  the 
Channel.  Bonaparte  had,  however,  with  great  difficulty,  persuaded  the 
Directory  to  postpone  their  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  the  British  islands, 
and  to  permit  him  to  embark  an  army  for  Egypt,  the  possession  of  which 
country,  he  maintained,  would  open  to  France  the  commerce  of  the  East, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  India.  In  April,  Bonaparte  was 
appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  East.  The  means  of  fur- 
nishing  this  armament  had  been  supplied  by  the  appropriation  of  three 
millions  of  treasure  which  had  been  seized  at  Berne,  and  by  forced  contri- 
butions levied  at  Genoa  and  at  Borne.  The  French  fleet,  under  admiral 
Brueys,  was  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  ready  to  sail  upon  its  secret  destina- 
tion. The  armament  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  many  frigates 
and  corvettes,  and  four  hundred  transports.  The  army  which  it  was  to 
carry  to  some  unknown  shore  consisted  of  forty  thousand  men.  Bonaparte 
arrived  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  on  the  19th  this  formidable  expedition 
left  the  great  French  harbour  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  first  operation  of  Bonaparte  was  the  seizure  of  Malta.  The  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  had  held  the  r^eal  sovereignty  of  the  island  since 
1530.  These  Knights  of  Malta  had  gradually  lost  their  warlike  prowess, 
aa  well  as  their  religious  austerity.  Bonaparte  had  confiscated  their  pro- 
perty in  Italy ;  and  he  had  sent  a  skilful  agent  to  the  island  to  sow  dis- 
sensions amongst  the  knights,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  fall  of 
the  community.  There  were  many  French  knights  among  them,  to  whom 
the  principal  military  commands  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Grand  Master, 
a  weak  German.  The  island  was  taken  almost  without  opposition  ;  the 
French  knights  declaring  that  they  would  not  fight  against  their  country- 
men. Leaving  a  garrison  to  occupy  the  new  possession,  the  French  sailed 
away  on  the  20th  of  June,  with  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  treasury,  and 
all  the  plate  of  the  churches  and  religious  houses.  On  the  day  when 
Bonaparte  arrived  at  Toulon,  Nelson  had  sailed  from  Gibraltar,  with  three 
seventy-fours,  four  frigates,  and  a  sloop,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Since  the  most  daring  of  British  naval  commanders  had  fought 
in  the  battle  of  St  Vincent,  he  had  lost  an  arm  in  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  He  had  lost  also  his  right  eye,  and  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  his  body.  Bat  he  had  not  lost  that  indomitable  spirit 
which  rose  superior  to  wounds  and  weakness  of  constitution.  Nelson  was 
at  Naples  on  the  day  when  Bonaparte  quitted  Malta.  He  immediately 
■ailed.  On  the  22nd,  at  night,  the  two  fleets  crossed  each  other's  track 
impereeived,  between  Cape  Mesurata  and  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic. 
Nelson's  sagacity  made  him  conjecture  that  the  destination  of  the  arma- 
ment was  Egypt.  He  made  the  most  direct  course  to  Alexandria,  which 
lie  reached  on  the  28th.  No  enemy  was  there,  and  no  tidings  could  be 
obtained  of  them.    On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  admiral  Brueys  was 
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off  the  same  port,  and  learnt  that  Nelson  had  sailed  away  in  search  of  him. 
Nelson  had  returned  to  Sicily. 

The  Sultan  was  at  peace  with  France ;  a  French  minister  was  at  Con- 
stantinople. Such  trifling  formalities  in  the  laws  of  nations  were  Ktnt 
respected  by  Bonaparte.  Four  thousand  of  the  French  army  woe  Landed, 
and  marched  in  three  columns  to  the  attack  of  Alexandria.  It  was  qukkr/ 
taken  by  assault  Bonaparte  announced  that  he  came  neither  to  revsgi 
the  country,  nor  to  question  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  but  to 
put  down  the  domination  of  the  Mamlooka,  who  tyrannized  over  the  peopk 
by  the  authority  of  the  Beys.  The  fleet  of  Brueys  remained  at  anchor 
in  tiie  harbour  of  Aboukir.  Leaving  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  sea 
in  Alexandria,  Bonaparte  commenced  his  march  to  Cairo,  through  the 
desert  of  Damanhour,  leading  thirty  thousand  men— to  each  of  whom  be 
had  promised  to  grant  seven  acres  of  fertile  land  in  the  conquered  terri- 
tories— through  plains  of  sand  without  a  drop  of  water.  At  Bahmaiaeb, 
a  flotilla,  laden  with  provisions,  baggage,  and  artillery,  awaited  then. 
The  Mamlooks,  with  Mourad  Bey  at  their  head,  were  around  the  Franca. 
The  invaders  had  to  fight  with  enemies  who  came  upon  them  in  detach- 
ments ;  gavo  a  fierce  assault ;  and  then  fled.  Mourad  Bey  was  encamped, 
with  twelve  thousand  Mamlooks  and  eight  thousand  mounted  Befknhu> 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  and  opposite  Cairo.  The  French  had  to 
sustain  a  fierce  attack,  but,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  courage  of  tail 
formidable  cavalry,  the  steadiness  of  the  disciplined  soldiery  of  the  army 
of  Italy  repelled  every  assault  *v  and  after  a  tremendous  loss  Mound 
Bey  retreated  towards  Upper  Egypt.  His  intrenched  camp  was  force! 
amidst  a  fearful  carnage.  The  conquerors  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaiitisg 
possession  of  Cairo.  Ibrahim  Bey  evacuated  the  city,  which  on  the  25th 
of  July  Bonaparte  entered.  He  now  addressed  himself  to  the  principal 
scheiks,  and  obtained  from  them  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  French. 

On  the  26th  of  July  Nelson  sailed  from  Syracuse,  where  he  had  bast 
allowed  to  victual  his  fleet  through  the  interposition  of  lady  Hamiltoa,  the 
wife  of  our  minister  at  Naples.  It  was  three  days  before  he  gained  soy 
intelligence  of  the  French  fleet,  and  he  then  made  all  sail  for  Alexandria. 
On  the  1st  of  August  he  beheld  the  tri-colonred  flag  flying  upon  its  walla 
The  fleet  of  admiral  Brueys  was  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  the  trass* 
ports  and  other  small  vessels  were  within  the  harbour.  The  French  admiral 
had  moored  his  ships  in  what  he  judged  the  best  position ;  "at  a  <hstsaet 
from  each  other  of  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  with  the  van-ship  cloaf 
to  a  shoal  on  the  north-west,  and  the  whole  of  thel  ine  just  outside  a  fa* 
fathom  sand-bank ;  so  that  an  enemy,  it  was  considered,  could  not  tars 
either  flank."  *  The  number  of  ships  in  the  two  fleets  was  nearly  equal, 
but  four  of  the  French  were  of  larger  aise.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  British  squadron  was  approaching  the  bay,  with  a  manifest  inten- 
tion ot  giving  battle.  By  six  o'clock  Nelson's  line  was  formed,  without 
any  precise  regard  to  the  succession  of  the  vessels  according  to  established 
forms.  The  shoal  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  bay  was  rounded  tyr 
eleven  of  the  British  squadron.    The  two  van-ships  of  the  French  opsesa 
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their  fire  upon  these  vessels,  but  they  were  soon  disabled.  Four  other 
British  ships  also  took  their  stations  inside  the  French  line.  Nelson,  in 
the  Vanguard,  followed  by  five  of  his  seventy-fours,  anchored  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  enemy.  When'  darkness  fell,  fire  of  the  French  ships  had 
surrendered.  The  Vanguard  had  been  engaged  with  the  Spartiate  and  the 
Aquilon.  Her  loss  was  severe.  A  splinter  had  struck  Nelson  on  the  head, 
and  the  effusion  of  blood  being  very  great,  his  wound  was  held  to  be  dan- 
gerous, if  not  mortal,  by  the  anxious  shipmates  around  him.  The  busy 
surgeons  left  their  wounded,  to  bestow  their  care  upon  the  first  man  of  the 
fleet.  "  No,"  said  Nelson,  "  I  will  take  my  tarn  with  my  brave  fellows." 
The  wound  was  found  to  be  superficial  He  was  carried  to  his  cabin,  and 
left  alone,  amidst  the  din  of  the  battle.  Suddenly  the  cry  was  heard  that 
rOrient,  the  French  flag-ship  of  120  guns,  was  on  fire.  Nelson  groped  his 
way  to  the  deck,  and  gave  his  orders  that  his  boats  should  be  lowered  to 
proceed  to  the  help  of  the  burning  vessel.  At  ten  o'clock  l'Orient  blew  up, 
the  conflagration  having  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  About  seventy  only  of  the 
crew  were  saved  by  the  English  boats.  The  shock  of  the  explosion  injured 
some  of  our  ships,  but  none  of  them  took  fire.  Admiral  Brueys  had  fallen, 
and  had  died  the  death  of  a  brave  man  on  his  deck.  The  battle  was 
resumed  by  the  French  ship,  the  Franklin ;  and  it  went  on,  at  intervals, 
till  daybreak.  The  contest  was  sustained  by  four  French  line-of-battle 
ships,  and  four  of  the  English.  Finally,  two  of  the  French  line-of-battle 
ships  and  two  frigates  escaped.  Of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  nine  were 
taken,  two  were  burned.  Of  the  British,  about  nine  hundred  men  were 
killed  and  wounded.  About  three  thousand  French  prisoners  were  sent 
on  shore.  Kleber,  the  French  general,  wrote  to  Napoleon,  "  The  English 
have  had  the  disinterestedness  to  restore  everything  to  their  prisoners." 

The  victory  of  Nelson  formed  the  great  subject  of  congratulation  in  the 
royal  speech,  when  the  Session  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  November.  Out 
of  this  victory  new  hopes  were  to  arise — rain  hopes,  which  statesmen  formed 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  success.  The  system  of  buying  hollow  alliances  was 
to  "be  renewed  again  and  again.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1798,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Russia  was,  of  course, 
to  be  subsidized.  On  the  8rd  of  December  Mr  Pitt  gave  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  Supply  required.  The  total  was  upwards  of  twenty-nine  mil- 
lions. The  estimate  of  1793  was  sixteen  millions.  To  meet  this  ever- 
increasing  expenditure  all  sorts  of  devices  of  direct  taxation  had  been 
resorted  to.  Mr.  Pitt  now  proposed,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
British  finance,  an  Income  Tax — a  tax  of  10  per  cent.,  commencing  with 
incomes  above  602.  a  year,  but  in  a  reduced  ratio  from  602.  to  2002.  The 
measure  was  passed  without  any  division  in  either  House.  Fox  had,  some 
time  before,  seceded  from  Parliament. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

Ik  1794,  earl  Fitxwilliam  became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  his 
arrival  in  Dublin,  in  January,  1795,  he  immediately  displaced,  with  com- 
pensation, some  of  the  holders  of  office  who  were  the  most  hostile  to  the 
plan  which  ho  contemplated  for  the  government  of  Ireland.  On  the  12thaf 
February,  Grattan  obtained  leave,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  all  the  remaining  disqualifications  of  Catholics.  A 
fortnight  later,  earl  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled,  and  earl  Camden  appointed  in 
his  place.  The  moderate  Catholics  anticipated  the  most  disastrous  results 
from  a  measure  so  decided  on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1797,  Mr.  Ponsonby  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the 
fundamental  reform  of  the  Representation.    The  general  evils  of  the  Repre- 
sentation in  Ireland  were  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  England.     "Of 
three  hundred  members,  above  two  hundred  are  returned  by  individuals ; 
from  forty  to  fifty  are  returned  by  ten  persons ;  several  of  the  boroughs 
have  no  resident  elector  at  all ;  and,  on  the  whole,  two- thirds  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Commons  are  returned  by  less  than  one  hundred 
persons.*    Mr.  Ponsonby  proposed  the  abolition  of  all  disabilities  on 
account  of  religion.    The  government  rejected  the  measure.    The  Whig 
leaders  then  seceded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  people  were  left 
to  be  acted  upon  by  those  who  would  have  handed  over  their  country 
to  the  French  Directory.    A  most  formidable  association  was  organised 
under  the  denomination  of  United  Irishmen.    The  executive  power  of  this 
extensive  organisation  was  a  Directory.     Its  five  members  were  Arthur 
O'Connor,  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Oliver  Bond,  a  merchant,  Dr.  Mac 
Nevin,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  a  barrister. 
"Many  thousands,  I  am  assured," writes  Dr.  Hussey  to  Burke,  "are 
weekly  sworn  through  the  country,  in  such  a  secret  manner  and  form  as  to 
evade  all  the  law  in  those  cases."    Through  1797  the  northern  districts 
were  in  a  disturbed  state.    Houses  were  broken  into  and  arms  seised  by 
bands  of  nightly  marauders.  At  funerals,  and  at  gatherings  for  football  and 
other  games,  large  numbers  collected  and  marched  in  military  array.     The 
government  was  alarmed ;  severity  and  intimidation  were  alone  resorted 
to ;  martial  law  took  the  place  of  civil  justice.    The  administrators  of 
martial  law  were  undisciplined  troops  of  yeomanry,  headed  by  ignorant 
and  reckless  officers.    The  plans  of  a  general  insurrection  were  disclosed  to 
the  Irish  government,  and  arrests  of  the  Leinster  delegates,  and  of  Bond, 
MacNevin,  and  Emmett  were  effected  in  March,  1798.     O'Connor  and 
O'Coigley  (a  priest)  were  in  England,  discussing  plans  of  sedition  with 
"The  London  Corresponding  Society."    They  were  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason,  and  were  tried  at  Maidstone  on  the  21st  of  May,  when 
O'Connor  was  acquitted,  and  O'Coigley  was  convicted,  and  was  executed. 
The  vacancies  in  the  Irish  Directory  were  filled  up,  and  a  general  rising  on 
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the  23rd  of  May  was  determined  upon.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had 
remained  concealed  for  two  months.  On  the  19th  of  May,  he  was  shot  in 
resisting  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  5th  of 
June.  In  the  meantime  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  A  night  attack  on  the  city  was  projected  by 
the  United  Irishmen.  Two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Sheares,  and  other 
chiefs,  were  arrested  on  the  23rd  of  May.  A  large  number  of  insurgents 
were  collecting  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  metropolis.  An  immediate 
attack  was  expected.  The  garrison  and  the  yeomanry  were  under  arms 
during  that  night,  stationed  in  the  cattle-market.  The  rebels,  however, 
had  learnt  that  the  yeomanry  of  Dublin  were  ready*  to  receive  them,  and 
deferred  their  attack,  after  destroying  the  mail-coaches  that  were  approach- 
ing the  city.  Skirmishes  between  bands  of  rebels  and  the  soldiery  were 
then  taking  place  daily.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed.  The  insurrection 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  quelled,  when  it  broke  out  with  unexpected  fury 
in  the  county  of  Wexford.  The  rebels  were  generally  successful  when  they 
fought  in  small  bodies,  but  the  system  of  these  armed  bands  was  little 
'fitted  for  encounters  with  regular  troops.  They  were  in  want  of  ammuni- 
tion. Round  stones  and  balls  of  hardened  clay  were  the  substitutes  fcr 
'bullets.  By  a  rapid  onset  they  sometimes  seized  the  cannon  of  the  royal 
troops,  which  they  contrived  to  fire  with  lighted  wisps  of  straw.  They 
chose  their  stations  on  hills  with  a  commanding  prospect  Here  they 
slept  in  the  open  air,  both  sexes  intermingled,  for  many  women  were 
amongst  them.  Their  commissariat  was  of  the  rudest  description.  Wex- 
ford surrendered  to  the  insurgents  on  the  30th  of  May  ;  but  it  was  retaken 
"by  sir  John  Moore  on  the  21st  of  June.  The  principal  battles  were  those 
of  Arklow,  Ross,  and  Vinegar  Hill,  near  Enniscorthy,  which  town  had 
surrendered  to  the  rebels.  On  the  21st  of  June  general  Lake  attacked  the 
main  body  of  the  rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill ;  dispersed  them  ;  and  they  never 
again  rallied.  The  desolation  of  the  districts  to  which  this  rebellion  was 
confined,  and  particularly  that  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  was  excessive. 
The  massacres,  the  military  executions,  were  frightful.  No  quarter  was 
given  to  the  rebels ;  and  when  the  contest  assumed  the  sanguinary  cha- 
racter of  a  religious  warfare,  the  cry  of  revenge  on  "  the  bloody  Orange  dogs1' 
was  the  signal  for  excesses  which  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 

Earl  Camden  had  been  recalled,  to  give  place  to  marquis  Cornwallis, 
who  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  20th  of  June.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
interfere  to  prevent  the  rash  and  often  unjust  severities  of  inferior  officers 
of  the  militia  and  yeomanry.  He  further  used  his  utmost  endeavour  "  to 
suppress  the  folly  which  has  been  too  prevalent  in  this  quarter,  of  sub- 
stituting the  word  Catholicism  instead  of  Jacobinism,  as  the  foundation  of 
the  present  rebellion."  Neither  Catholicism  nor  Jacobinism  was  sufficient 
to  have  caused  the  revolt  of  several  hundred  thousands  of  the  peasantry, 
"both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  had  there  not  been  the  great  social  evil  of 
Landlordism — the  tyranny  of  the  landlords,  and  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  tenants— to  make  men  ready  to  fight  for  some  vague  good  which  was 
to  be  effected  under  a  new  order  of  things. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  a  French  squadron  of  three  frigates  landed  eleven 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  general  Humbert,  in  the  bay  of 
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Killala,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  The  French  Directory  had  purposed  to 
•end  a  second  division  of  six  thousand  men,  bat  some  financial  derange- 
ments prevented  its  embarkation.  General  Hutchinson  had  assembled 
two  or  three  thousand  men  at  Castlebar.  The  French,  with  a  large 
number  of  the  country  people,  advanced  to  the  attack ;  and  "  began  a 
rapid  charge  with  the  bayonet  in  very  loose  order.  At  this  moment  the 
Gal  way  volunteers,  the  Kilkenny  and  Longford  militias,  ran  away.*'  *  la 
their  precipitate  retreat  the  depredations  these  men  committed  on.  the 
road  exceeded  all  description  ;  and  they  raised  a  spirit  of  discontent  and 
disaffection  which  did  not  before  exist  in  that  party  of  the  country.  Upon 
learning  that  the  French  had  landed,  lord  CorowallLa  assembled  some  troops 
of  the  line,  and  made  a  rapid  march  from  Dublin,  so  arranging  his  forces 
that  he  could  coyer  the  country,  and  afford  an  opportunity  of  rallying  to 
any  small  bodies  of  soldiery  that  might  be  defeated.  Humbert,  after  the 
affair  of  Castlebar,  had  moved  into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  September  had  reached  Ballynamuck,  in  the  county  of  Longford. 
Here  he  was  encountered  by  the  troops  under  general  Lake,  and  after  aa 
action  of  half  an  hour,  the  French  surrendered  at  discretion.  On  the  16th 
of  September  a  French  brig  landed  Napper  Tandy  and  some  men  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Donegal.  He  issued  manifestoes ;  but  found  that  ho 
had  arrived  too  late.  On  the  11th  of  October,  the  armament  that  was 
intended  to  co-operate  with  Humbert  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Donegal 
The  squadron  consisted  of  a  seventy-four  gun-ship,  eight  frigates,  and 
two  smaller  vessels.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  with  a  superior  force,  had 
pursued  the  French,  and  after  an  engagement  of  three  hours,  in  which  the 
enemy  fought  with  a  desperate  bravery,  the  ship  of  the  line  (the  Hoche) 
and  one  frigate  surrendered.  The  remaining  frigates  had  made  all  sail  to 
escape ;  but  they  were  subsequently  taken,  with  the  exception  of  two. 
On  board  the  Hoche  was  captured  the  famous  Irish  leader,  Wolfe  Tone. 
He  was  tried  by  court-martial  in  Dublin ;  was  sentenced  to  death  ;  cut 
his  throat  in  prison ;  and  died  on  the  19th  of  November.  The  rebellion 
was  at  an  end.  On  the  6th  of  October  an  Act  of  general  pardon  received 
the  royal  assent ;  its  exceptions  were  very  numerous,  being  calculated  to 
include  nearly  all  the  leaders  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
rebellion ;  but  the  greater  number  of  these  obtained  a  conditional  pardon, 
and  their  followers  had  little  to  apprehend  from  the  terrors  of  the  law. 
During  the  short  period  of  this  unhappy  conflict,  it  is  calculated  that 
seventy  thousand  perished,  either  in  the  field,  by  military  execution,  or 
by  popular  vengeance.  Of  these  it  is  held  that  fifty  thousand  were 
insurgents ;  and  that  twenty  thousand  were  soldiers  and  loyalists. 

In  the  king's  message  to  the  British  parliament  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  1799,  the  proposed  measure  of  a  Legislative  Union  with  Ireland 
was  first  formally  announced.  A  similar  announcement,  though  in  less 
direct  terms,  was  made  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  the  Irish  parliament,  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne  on  the  same  22nd  of  January.  The  question 
had  formed  the  constant  subject  of  correspondence  between  the  English 
ministry  and  lord  Cornwallis.    In  the  British  parliament  there  was  an 
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almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  Union.  In  the 
Irish  parliament  the  supporters  end  opposers  were  more  evenly  balanced ; 
and  the  personal  hostility  was  displayed,  not  only  in  the  bitterest  denun- 
ciations, but  in  actual  or  threatened  appeals  to  the  last  and  worst  argument, 
the  duellist's  pistoL  To  the  Address  proposed  in  answer  to  the  royal 
speech,  Mr.  Ponsonby  moved  an  Amendment  to  declare  their  intention  of 
maintaining  the  right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  free  and  independent 
legislature,  resident  within  the  kingdom.  The  Amendment  was  carried — 
after  a  debate  which  continued  twenty-one  hours— by  a  majority  of  five. 
This  was  decisive  as  to  the  immediate  result  in  Ireland  of  the  ministerial 
proposition.  But  on  the  31st  of  January  the  king's  message  was  taken 
into  further  considexatian  in  the  British  parliament.  Mr.  Pitt  laid  before 
the  House  the  general  nature  and  outline  of  the  plan,  which  in  his 
conscience  he  thought  would  tend  in  the  strongest  manner  to  insure  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  both  kingdoms.  The  resolutions  were  discussed 
in  both  Houses  during  nearly  three  months,  and  then  finally  agreed  to. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  carrying  the  Union  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of 
propitiating  the  placemen  and  boroughmongers,  whose  power  and  influence 
would  be  abridged  by  a  measure  which,  in  a  great  degree,  would  take  what 
was  called  u  the  management  of  the  country"  out  of  their  hands.  On  the 
8th  of  June,  lord  Comwallis  wrote,  "My  occupation  is  now  of  the  most 
unpleasant  nature,  negotiating  and  jobbing  with  the  most  corrupt  people 
under  heaven."  The  system  of  "  negotiating  and  jobbing"  had  to  be 
worked  by  promising  an  Irish  peerage,  or  a  lift  in  that  peerage,  or  even  an 
TEngiiali  peerage,  to  a  crowd  of  eager  competitors  for  honours.  During 
the  administration  of  lord  Comwallis,  twenty-nine  Irish  peerages  were 
created ;  of  which  save  <  <only  were  unconnected  with  the  question  of 
Union.  Six  English  peerages  were  granted  on  account  of  Irish  services ; 
and  there  were  nineteen  promotions  in  the  Irish  peerage,  earned  by  similar 
assistance.  Borough  proprietors  had  to  be  compensated ;  the  primary 
and  secondary  interests  in  counties  to  be  compensated ;  fifty  barristers  in 
parliament,  who  always  considered  a  seat  as  the  road  to  preferment,  to  be 
compensated;  the  purchasers  of  seats  to  be  compensated;  individuals 
connected  either  by  residence  or  property  with  Dublin,  to  be  compen- 
sated. "Lord  Castlereagh  considered  that  1,500,000/.  would  be  required 
to  effect  all  these  compensations."  More  money  had  to  be  expended  in 
giving  the  necessary  "activity  to  the  press."  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote 
to  Mr.  Wickham  of  the  English  Treasury  -.—  "We  have  good  materials 
amongst  the  young  barristers,  but  we  cannot  expect  them  to  waste  their 
time  and  starve  into  the  bargain/1  "  5000J.  in  bank-notes  by  the  first 
messenger"  was  a  moderate  demand.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  duke  of 
Portland  was  requested  to  assist  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent. 
When  the  Irish  parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  January,  1800,  it  had 
become  a  contest  of  bribery  on  both  sides.  Lord  Castlereagh  now  stated 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  make  the  Union  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  communication  to  parliament.  An  amendment  upon  the 
Address  was  debated  through  the  night.  Before  it  was  concluded,  at 
seven  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Mr.  Grattan,  who  had  ju3t  been 
returned  for  the  close  borough  of  Wicklow,  was  led  into  the  House  of 
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Commons,  having  been  taken  from  a  bed  of  sickness.  He  delivered  at 
oration  which  appeared  like  the  prophetic  utterance  of  a  dying  man,  bat 
which  produced  no  permanent  effect  There  was  a  majority  of  forty-two 
in  favour  of  a  Union,  when  the  House  divided  at  ten  o'clock  on  that 
morning.  On  the  5th  of  February,  lord  Castlereagh  read  a  message  frost 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  communicating  the  Besolutions  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  previous  year.  The  question  was  debated  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  to  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
6th.  During  that  time  the  streets  of  Dublin  were  the  scene  of  a  great 
riot,  and  the  peace  of  the  city  was  maintained  only  by  troops  of  cavalry. 
On  the  division  of  the  6th  there  was  a  majority  of  forty-three  in  favour 
of  the  Union.  In  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  joint  Addresses  to  tat 
king  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  with  Resolutions  containing  the 
terms  proposed  by  them  for  an  entire  Union  of  both  kingdoms  under  the 
name  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be  repre- 
sented in  one  and  the  same  parliament.  In  this  United  Parliament  then 
were  to  be  twenty-eight  temporal  Peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  Irian  peerage; 
and  four  spiritual  Peers,  taking  their  places  in  rotation.  There  were  to 
be  one  hundred  members  of  the  Lower  House ;  each  county  returning 
two,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork.  The  University  returned 
one,  and  thirty-one  boroughs  each  returned  one.  The  Churches  of  v**g*™A 
and  Ireland  were  to  be  united;  The  proportion  of  revenue  to  be  levied 
was  fixed  at  fifteen  for  Great  Britain,  and  two  for  Ireland,  for  the  suc- 
ceeding twenty  years.  Countervailing  duties  upon  imports  to  each  country 
were  fixed  by  a  minute  tariff,  but  some  commercial  restrictions  were  to  be 
removed.  The  Union  Bill  passed  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  at  tea 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  June.  When  the  House  adjourned,  the 
Speaker  walked  to  his  own  residence,  followed  by  forty-one  members, 
uncovered  and  in  deep  silence  ;  bowed  to  the  crowd  before  he  entered  hit 
doors ;  and  "  then  the  whole  assemblage  dispersed,  without  uttering  a 
word."  Grattan  had  fought  the  battle  to  the  last,  in  brilliant  displays 
of  oratory.  The  patriotic  party  of  Ireland  had  not  seen  half  a  century 
of  parliamentary  existence.  It  first  successfully  asserted  itself  in  175ft. 
The  leader  who,  thirty  years  after,  established  the  legislative  independence 
of  his  country,  now  declared  himself  "  faithful  to  her  falL" 

Sir  John  Shore,  afterwards  lord  Teignmouth,  succeeded  earl  Cornwmlhs 
in  the  government  of  India.  During  his  administration  the  two  sons  of 
Tippoo,  who  had  been  taken  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  their 
father's  engagements,  were  given  up,  however  doubtful  might  have  been  the 
continued  amity  of  the  Sultaun.  In  1798,  lord  Teignmouth  was  succeeded 
by  lord  Mornington,  afterwards  created  marquis  Wellesley;  a  man  of 
splendid  abilities,  and  of  vigour  of  character  well  fitted  for  action  in  any 
great  crisis.  He  had  a  sound  adviser,  not  only  in  military  affairs,  but  in 
political,  in  his  younger  brother,  Arthur  Wellesley,  then  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  who  held  the  rank  of  colonel  Lord  Mornington  had  endeavoured, 
without  effect,  to  detach  Tippoo  from  the  dangerous  influence  of  the  agents 
of  the  French  government.  His  proposal  to  negotiate  was  met  by  evasions. 
Tippoo  rejected  every  pacific  overture.    An  army  under  general  Harris 
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accordingly  entered  the  Mysore  territory  on  the  5th  of  Maxell,  1799.  The  ally 
of  the  English,  the  Nizam  of  the  Deecan,  sent  a  large  contingent  to  join  the 
army ;  and  this  force,  to  which  the  83rd  regiment  was  attached,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Wellesley.    The  British  grand  army  and  the 
Nizam's  army  marched  in  two  columns  parallel  to  each  other.  The  Bombay 
army  joined  these  two  moving  multitudes,  which  colonel  Wellesley  says 
"covered  eighteen  square  miles."    After  several  encounters  with  the  forces 
of  Tippoo,  the  united  armies  took  up  a  position  before  Seringapatam.    A 
series  of  successful  attacks  upon  the  enemy's  posts  enabled  the  breaching 
batteries  to  be  erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  ;  and  the  breach 
was  sufficiently  complete  for  the  city  to  be  stormed  on  the  4th  of  May.    It 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  besiegers  within  two  hours.    Tippoo  was  killed 
in  one  of  the  gateways.    His  territories  were  divided  amongst  the  English, 
the  Nizam,  and  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  who  had 
been  dispossessed  by  Hyder.    Colonel  Wellesley  was  appointed  governor 
of  Seringapatam ;  and,  during  several  years,  he  was  employed  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  Mysore. 

Before  the  fall  of  Tippoo,  the  Forte  had  declared  war  against  France. 
Jezzar,  the  pasha  of  Acre,  bad  seized  El  Arish,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
An  army  was  collecting  in  Syria ;  another  army  was  to  be  landed  at  Alex- 
andria ;  in  the  spring  they  were  to  operate  in  combination.    Bonaparte 
resolved  to  anticipate  these  movements,  by  attacking  the  fortified  places 
in  Syria  where  troops  and  stores  were  being  gathered  together.    On  the  1st 
of  February,  his  army,  consisting  of  about  thirteen  thousand  men,  entered 
the  Desert.    He  had  mounted  one  of  his  regiments  on  fleet  dromedaries, 
each  dromedary  carrying  two  men,  seated  back  to  back.     El  Arish  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  Gaza  surrendered  on 
the  25th.    Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  for  thirty 
hours  was  delivered  over  to  pillage  and  massacre.    Several  thousand  of  the 
garrison  were  made  prisoners.    A  horrible  decision  was  taken  after  three 
days*  debate  in  councils  of  war.    The  prisoners  were  marched  out  from  the 
camp  in  parties  to  the  sand  hills  around  Jaffa,  and  there  put  to  death  by 
volleys  of  musketry,  or  by  the  bayonet.     Before  the  French  marched  from 
Jaffa,  the  plague  had  made  its  appearance.     Hospitals  were  established 
there  ;  and  the  army  moved  forward  to  Acre,'  which  Jezzar,  resisting  the 
solicitations  of  the  French  to  become  their  friend,  had  determined  to  de- 
fend.    In  the  gulf  of  Acre  was  sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  two  English  ships 
of  war.    He  had  captured  some  vessels  bringing  along  the  coast  from 
Egypt  some  of  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  French  army  ;  and  these  were 
landed  for  the  defence  of  Acre.    A  French  emigrant  officer,  colonel  Phil- 
lippeAUz,  co-operated  with  sir  Sidney  Smith  in  this  gallant  defence.    For 
two  months  was  Acre  vainly  attempted  to  be  taken.     In  April,  an  army 
from  Damascus  had  crossed  the  Jordan  for  the  relief  of  Acre.     Kleber, 
with  a  small  number  of  troops,  first  encountered  this  force  of  thirty  thou- 
sand, chiefly  cavalry.    He  maintained  his  ground  until  the  arrival  of 
Bonaparte  and  Murat  with  effectual  aid.  The  Mussulmans  were  completely 
routed  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  between  Mount  Hermon  and  Mount 
Thabor.    Bonaparte  then  hurried  back  to  Acre.    On  the  7th  of  May,  a 
Turkish  fleet  with  reinforcements  appeared  in  sight    The  place  must  be 
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stormed  before  the  reinforcements  could  land.  It  was  stormed  on  the  7th ; 
it  was  stormed  on  the  8th  ;  it  was  stormed  on  the  10th.  Bonaparte  was 
held  at  bay.  On  the  21st,  the  camp  before  Acre  was  broken  np.  On  bis 
return  march  to  Egypt,  from  Cesarea  to  Jaffa,  the  whole  country  was  set 
on  fire.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  hung  on  the  French  rear,  and  killed  everr 
straggler.  The  sick  dropped  on  the  burning  sand,  unable  to  keep  up  wn* 
their  comrades.  At  Jaffa  the  army  halted.  There  is  a  doubtful  story 
that  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  there  were  poisoned  by  the  enter  of  Bonaparte. 
In  July,  a  Turkish  army  landed  at  the  peninsula  of  Aboukir.  Bonaparte 
made  a  rapid  march  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria  with  ten  thousand  men; 
and,  on  the  26th,  completely  routed  the  Turks,  who  fought  most 
bravely. 

Bonaparte' 8  communication  with  Europe  had  been  cut  off  for  nearly  a 
year.  It  had  been  an  eventful  year.  A  congress  assembled  at  Badstadt, 
to  treat  of  the  complex  subject  of  a  general  peace,  to  include  all  the  States 
of  the  German  Empire,  had  commenced  its  sittings  in  December,  1797, 
and  they  were  continued  through  1798.  The  emperor  Francis  and  the 
emperor  Paul  were  drawing  together  in  a  determination  to  unite  their 
forces  in  a  common  endeavour  to  resist  the  growing  power  of  the  ambitions 
Republic.  Naples  and  Sardinia  had  declared  war  against  France.  At  uw 
beginning  of  January,  1799,  the  king  of  Naples  had  fled  from  his  capital 
to  Palermo  ;  the  French  general  Ghampionnet  had  entered  the  city ;  pro- 
claimed the  abolition  of  royalty  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  hence- 
forth to  be  the  Parthenopeian  Republic  A  Russian  army  of  sixty  thou* 
sand  men,  commanded  by  Suwaroff,  arrived  in  Moravia  in  December ;  and 
were  welcomed  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  with  unmistakeable  demon- 
strations. The  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Radstadt  made  this  a  subject 
of  complaint,  and  the  answer  being  unsatisfactory,  Ehrenbreitstein,  whkh 
had  been  long  blockaded  by  the  French,  was  besieged,  and  the  fortres 
capitulated  in  January.  Jourdan  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Suabia ;  tin 
Directory  declared  war  against  Austria ;  Jourdan  advanced  to  the  Danube; 
was  encountered  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  driven  back  over  the  Rhine 
in  April  The  Grisons  were  now  assaulted  by  the  French ;  but  the 
Aufltrians  came  from  the  Tyrol  to  their  aid,  and  drove  the  invaders  from 
their  territory.  Switzerland  now  became  the  seat  of  war,  and  Masses 
stood  upon  the  defensive  at  Zurich.  At  the  close  of  March  the  Austrian 
and  French  armies  were  actively  engaged  in  Italy.  The  French  were 
driven  beyond  the  Mincio.  On  the  18th  of  April,  Suwaroff  joined  tbe 
Austrians  with  fifty  thousand  Russians,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
combined  armies.  The  battle  of  Cassano,  on  the  27th  of  April,  was 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  The  battle  of  the  Trebbia 
ensued,  in  which,  after  three  days  of  desperate  conflict,  Suwaroff  defeated 
Macdonald  and  Victor,  who  retreated  over  the  Apennines.  The  attempted 
junction  of  the  two  armies  of  Italy  resulted  in  the  defeats  of  the  two  com- 
manders, Moreau  and  Macdonald.  Royalty  was  restored  at  Naples  by 
cardinal  Ruffo,  with  English  assistance.  A  Second  Coalition  against  France 
was  concluded  on  the  22nd  of  June,  between  Great  Britain,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  some  of  the  German  minor  States,  Naples, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Barbery.     France  herself  was  exposed  to  a  greater 
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«danger  than  that  of  external  foes.  Her  executive  government  was  weak 
and  unpopular.  The  people  were  oppressed  by  taxes  ;  and  more  oppressed 
by  the  Conscription,  by  which  every  Frenchman,  from  the  age  of  twenty 
to  forty-five,  was  liable  to  be  chosen  by  lot  for  military  service.  When 
Bonaparte  at  last  obtained  intelligence  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  his 
absence  he  at  once  took  his  determination  to  embark  secretly  for  France. 
Two  frigates  and  two  smaller  vessels  were  got  ready  for  this  perilous  ad- 
venture, and,  on  the  24th  of  August,  he  embarked  at  Alexandria,  accom- 
panied by  seven  of  hia  generals.  It  was  the  9th  of  October*  when  he  landed 
at  Frejus.  The  Austrians  were  close  at  hand.  They  occupied  all  the 
mountainous  passes  which  separate  France  from  Italy.  The  French  had 
been  expelled  from  the  country.  On  the  16th  of  October,  Bonaparte 
was  in  Paris.  He  proceeded  immediately  to  the  Directory,  and  told  the 
members  that  having  become  apprised  of  the  disasters  of  France,  he  had 
<come  to  defend  the  country.  The  Directory  consisted  of  Bams,  Sieves, 
Duces,  and  two  obscure  Republicans,  Moulins  and  Gohier.  They  were 
•divided  in  their  policy  as  to  abiding  by  the  existing  Constitution,  which 
some  wished  to  modify  and  some  to  overturn.  Bonaparte  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  Sieves  and  Ducos.  Barras  preserved  a  sort  of  neutrality, 
Bonaparte  had  two  able  counsellors  to  assist  him  in  any  intrigue  for  the 
transfer  of  power  to  new  hands — Talleyrand  and  Fouchtf.  The  majority 
•of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  with  Beruadotte,  were  against  any  project 
for  organic  change.  The  Council  of  Ancients  possessed  an  authority,  under 
•the  Constitution,  for  determining  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
body.  A  packed  number  assembled  privately  on  the  9th  of  November  and 
/decreed  that  the  sitting  should  be  held  the  following  day  at  the  palace  of 
St.  Cloud.  Bonaparte  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  decree ;  and 
all  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  National  Guard  were  placed  under  his 
orders.  He  stationed  troops  where  military  force  might  put  down  all  op- 
position that  might  be  excited  by  those  whose  reign  was  coming  to  a  close. 
The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  met  on  the  9th  of  November,  only  to  hear 
the  decree  which  suspended  their  sitting  on  that  day,  and  which  ordered 
their  assembling  on  the  next  day  at  St.  Cloud.  At  one  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  10thf  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  there  assembled,  surrounded  by  troops.  Bonaparte  came  in  his 
carriage,  with  a  numerous  escort.  Sieyes  and  Ducos  were  also  there  to 
confer  with  him.  Barras  had  fled  from  Paris.  Moulins  and  Gohier  were 
prisoners  in  the  Luxembourg.  Bonaparte  went  from  the  Assembly  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  followed  by  grenadiers.  Furious  cries  assailed 
him  of  "Down  with  the  tyrant — Down  with  the  dictator— Go  out— Go 
out"  His  soldiers  surrounded  him,  as  he  made  for  the  door.  "Vive 
Bonaparte  "  was  the  re-assuring  cry  of  his  troops  outside.  Within,  his 
brother  Lucien,  who  was  President,  waa  called  upon  to  declare  Napoleon 
"  Hors  la  loi."  Lucien  refused  to  put  the  question,  and  implored  them  to 
hear  his  brother.  By  direction  of  Napoleon,  grenadiers  again  entered  the 
hall ;  seized  Lucien,  and  carried  him  forth.  The  two  mounted  their  horses ; 
Lucien  harangued  the  troops  ;  told  them  that  assassins  were  overwhelming 
the  majority ;  that  he  and  his  brother  would  swear  to  befaithful  to  Liberty. 
Murat  and  Leclerc  than  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  battalion ;  led  them 
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to  the  door  of  the  Assembly ;  drowned  the  outcries  of  the  members  by  the 
beat  of  drams  ;  and  cleared  the  hall  with  the  bayonet.  Night  came  on. 
Lucien  collected  some  thirty  members  of  the  Five  Hundred,  who  passed 
decrees,  in  the  name  of  that  body,  to  the  effect  that  the  Directory  existed 
no  longer  ;  that  sixty  persons  were  no  longer  representatives  ;  and  that  a 
Provisional  Executive  Commission  should  be  formed  of  three  members, 
who  should  be  styled  Consuls — Sieves,  Ducos,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
being  named  to  that  office.  Each  Consul  was  in  his  turn  to  act  as  President 
The  Council  of  'Ancients  concurred  in  the  decrees.  The  three  colleagues 
immediately  took  the  oaths  to  be  faithful  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
to  the  Republic,  to  Liberty  and  Equality,  and  to  the  representative  system. 
The  Republic  on  that  night  really -came  to  an  end. 

Whilst  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Paris,  the  British  administra- 
tion had  sent  a  powerful  force  for  the  deliverance  of  Holland.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  had  sailed  on  the  12th  of  August,  with  a  first  detachment  of 
twelve  thousand  men  ;  and  he  was  to  be  joined  by  a  Russian  contingent  of 
seventeen  thousand  men,  paid  by  England,  for  the  conveyance  of  which 
force  to  Holland  a  squadron  had  been  sent  forth  in  July.  Abercromby 
effected  a  landing  at  the  Helder,  supported  by  the  fire  from  the  fleet ;  and 
the  troops  were  all  disembarked  on  the  27th,  after  a  feeble 
The  fort  of  the  Helder,  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  Texel, 
taken  possession  of;  and  the  English  fleet  entered,  and  summoned  the 
Dutch  fleet  to  surrender.  The  Dutch  seamen  were  in  a  state  of  insubor- 
dination, and  thus  eight  sail  of  the  line  and  seventeen  frigates  fell  into 
our  hands  without  a  battle.  Abercromby,  with  his  small  force,  main- 
tained A  'defensive  position  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  September  repulsed  a 
fierce  attack  of  twenty-four  thousand  French  and  Dutch  under  general 
Yandamme.  The  Russian  contingent,  with  an  additional  force  of  seres 
thousand  British,  now  arrived.  But  there  came  with  them  a  commander- 
in-chief  wTfc*w8s  to  supersede  Abercromby.  The  duke  of  York  took  the 
command  of  the  united  British  and  Russian  army  of  thirty-six  thousand 
men.  On  the  19th  of  September  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  four  columns,  the  ground  being  of  a  nature  to  prevent  a  concentrated 
operation.  On  the  centre  and  left,  where  the  duke  of  York  was  present, 
general  Dundas  and  general  Pulteney  were  defeating  the  enemy.  But  the 
Russian  column,  under  general  Hermann,  was  routed,  and  the  duke 
instantly  changed  a  plan  which  was  leading  to  victory,  and  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  the  broken  Russians.  The  duke  was  himself  then  com- 
pelled to  retreat ;  and  the  day  presented  the  usual  consequences  of  bravery 
without  judgment  On  the  2nd  of  October  another  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  right  and  centre  of  the  British  and  Russians  were  partially 
successful,  but  where  the  want  of  combination  prevented  any  real  advan- 
tage. The  French  were  posted  on  a  narrow  isthmus  by  which  it  was 
necessary  to  approach  Haarlem.  On  the  6th  of  October  a  battle  was 
fought  during  the  whole  day,  with  equal  bravery  and  equal  loss.  But  the 
duke  of  York  was  no  nigher  the  possession  of  Haarlem.  The  French  wen 
reinforced  ;  the  duke  of  York  retired.  Dangers  were  thickening  around 
him.  Hia  great  army  was  reduced  to  twenty  thousand  men,  by  sickness 
as  much  as  by  battle.    He  had  provision  only  for  eleven  days.     He  pro- 
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posed  a  suspension  of  arms  to  general  Brune,  the  French  commander, 
preparatory  to  the  evacuation  of  Holland  by  the  British  and  Russians. 
The  only  point  gained  in  this  convention  was  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  to 
he  retained.  He  bought  the  permission  to  go  home  in  safety,  upon  the 
condition  that  eight  thousand  Rench  and  Dutch  seamen,  prisoners  of  war 
in  England,  should  be  given  up  to  the  French  government.  The  troops 
quitted  Holland  on  the  30th  of  November.  Loud  were  the  murmurs  at 
home. 

There  was  much  to  be  accomplished  before  Bonaparte  could  be  installed 
in  that  almost  absolute  power  to  which  all  his  movements  were  tending. 
Commissions  were  appointed  to  make  a  new  Constitution.  Sieyes  had 
his  plan  ready.  By  the  24th  of  December,  the  Constitution  was  com- 
pleted and  published.  The  Executive  authority  was  to  consist  of  three 
Consuls,  Bonaparte  being  First  Consul  for  ten  years.  This  Executive  was 
to  propose  the  laws.  There  was  a  mock  Legislature  to  strengthen  the 
Executive.  All  classes  of  legislators  were  to  be  paid.  The  three  Consuls 
were  to  have  an  allowance,  the  first  Consul  receiving  500,000  francs  a 
year ;  each  of  the  others  three-tenths  of  that  sum.  Cembaceres  and 
Lebrun  were  associated  with  Bonaparte  in  the  consular  office ;  but  the 
real  power  was  in  his  hands  alone.  The  Constitution  was  accepted  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  three  millions  having  registered  their  approval.  On 
December  25th,  the  First  Consul  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England, 
which  was  enclosed  in  a  brief  note  from  Talleyrand,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  France,  to  lord  Granville.  This  letter  contained  a  proposition 
to  treat  for  peace.  Granville's  answer  to  Talleyrand,  written  on  the  4th 
of  January,  breathed  no  spirit  but  that  of  determined  hostility.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  Pitt  could  have  sanctioned  such  a  letter  as 
Orenville's, — a  letter  which  Cornwallis  designated  as  "  haughty  and  most 
-unwise."  Statesmen  thinking  and  acting  with  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  approve 
the  tone  of  this  correspondence  with  France.  Fox  was  roused  by  it  into 
political  activity.  He  again  appeared  in  his  place  in  Parliament ;  made 
one  of  his  greatest  speeches,  which  was  a  reply  to  an  equally  grand  orato- 
rical display  by  Pitt ;  and  was  in  a  minority  of  64  to  265.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  Grenville  delivered  a  speech  of  remarkable  ability,  but  tending, 
even  more  than  his  letter,  to  make  the  quarrel  with  France  a  personal 
quarrel  with  Bonaparte. 

The  time  was  not  opportune  for  rejecting  overtures  of  peace.  The 
people  of  these  islands  were,  throughout  the  year  1800,  and  partly  in 
1801,  on  the  brink  of  famine.  There  had  been  a  bad  harvest  in  1795,  and 
indiscreet  efforts  to  proportion  the  rate  of  wages,  and  of  allowance  from 
the  poor-rates,  to  the  price  of  bread  had  So  increased  the  evil,  that  the 
•danger  had  become  imminent  at  the  time  when  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
offered  by  France  might  have  opened  our  ports  to  importations.  Pallia- 
tives were  resorted  to,  and  various  attempts  were  made  to  regulate  prices, 
which  Romilly  very  justly  says,  were  temptations  to  riot  and  insurrection. 
The  riot  and  insurrection  followed,  and  the  government  again  suspended 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  In  the  spring  of  1801,  the  high  prices  reached 
their  maximum,  and  then  a  good  harvest  came  to  ease  the  sufferings  of 
the  people 
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By  the  vigour  of  his  administrative  genius,  Bonaparte  soon  brought  the 
civil  institutions  of  Franco  into  working  order.    He  did  many  wise  and 
good  things  which  the  nation  would  probably  not  so  readily  have  reeebed 
from  any  other  authority  than  that  of  an  incipient  despotism.    He  fcsi 
given  to  the  Consul  Cambaceres  the  control  over  the  judicial  system ;  and 
to  the  Consul  Lebrun  the  administration  of  the  finances.     He  retained,  a» 
his  own  especial  charge,  the  departments  of  War,  Marine,  Interior,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Police.     Never  was  there  a  more  efficient  machinery,  not  only 
for  extinguishing  Jacobinism,  but  for  taking  away  even  the  semblance  of 
liberty  from  a  nation  that  did  not  understand  it    The  First  Consul  v» 
now  established  in  regal  state  at  the  Tuileries.     He  was  surrounded  by  a 
court  as  glittering  in  dress,  and  almost  as  rigid  in  ceremonial,  as  that  of 
the  dukes  and  marquises  at  Versailles.     The  pacification  of   La  Tends* 
was  completed  by  the  end  of  January,  the  insurgents  being  won  to  sab- 
mission  by  moderation.    Suwaroff  had  gone  home  after  having  been  kept 
at  bay  in  Switzerland  ;  and  the  mad  emperor  Paul  was  won  over  by  the 
courteous  policy  of  the  First  Consul.     Bonaparte  had  written  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  which  had  been  treated  with  contempt 
Bonaparte  left  Paris  on  the  6th  of  May,  ostensibly  to  review  an  army  of 
reserve  formed  at  Dijon.    He  inspected  the  troops,  and  quitted  Dgon  on 
the  7th.    On  the  8th  he  was  at  Geneva.    The  Austrian  general,  Melifc 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  was  in  the  territory  of  Genoa.    Tba 
object  of  Bonaparte  was  to  seize  Milan,  and  place  himself  between  ta* 
Austrian  army  and  the  emperor's  dominions.    It  was  an  infraction  of  tbc 
Constitution  that  the  First  Consul  should  command  an  army  on  a  foreign 
soil,  but  he  did  not  stand  on  such  nice  points  of  observance.     Thirty-fir* 
thousand  men,  under  general  Lannes,  went  forward  to  cross  the  Great  St 
Bernard.     The  cannon  were  dismounted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
dragged  over  on  sledges  and  hollow  trunks  of  trees.     Tonnes,  and  Bertbier 
with  another  division,  had  crossed  the  mountain  on  the  16th.     Bonaparte 
followed  them  from  Lausanne  on  the  17th,  with  a  young  Swiss  for  bit 
guide.     Other  divisions  of  the  French  army  had  crossed  by  the  St.  Go- 
thard,  the  Simplon,  Mont  Genevre,  Mont  Cenis,  and  the  little  St.  Ber- 
nard.   Sixty  or  seventy  thousand  enemies  were  on  the  Italian  aide  of  tbt 
Alps  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Austrians.     On  the  30th  of  May  Bona- 
parte was  in  Milan,  having  entered  the  city  without  opposition.    Th* 
Austrian  commander-in-chief^  MeJas,  rapidly  marched  to  encounter  Bona- 
parte, whose  advanced  guard  was  on  the  Po.    He  was  between  Mala*  and 
another  Austrian  army  at  Mantua,  on  the  Adda,  and  in  the  Tyrol.     MeUs 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Alessandria,  Bonaparte  marched  to  meet  him ; 
crossed  the  Po  at  Piacenza ;  and  took  up  his  position  in  the  plain  of 
Marengo.     On  the  14th  of  June,  Melas  came  out  of  Alessandria,  and 
attacked  the  French.     For  some  time  he  appeared  to  be  winning  a  gnat 
victory.     Worn  out  with  fatigue,  the  aged  commander-in-chief  had  gone 
hack  to  Alessandria,  leaving  the  triumph  to  be  completed  by  geneial 
Zach,  when  Desaix  was  ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  lead  up  a  division  to- 
engage  the  advancing  Austrians.     Desaix  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  and 
waa  himself  killed.    The  whole  Austrian  army  now  gave  way  :  Manage 
was  won.    The  next  day  Melas  asked  for  an  armistice.     By  the 
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tion  of  Alessandria,  the  Austrians  lost  all  that  they  had  gained  in  1798 
and  1799.  They  evacuated  Italy  aa  far  aa  the  Mincio,  and  gave  np  Genoa, 
and  all  the  strong  places  in  Piedmont  and  the  Milanais.  On  the  2nd  of 
July,  Bonaparte  was  again  in  Paris. 

The  campaign  of  Moreau,  who  entered  Germany  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  was  a  series  of  victories,  until  an  armistice  was  con* 
eluded  on  the  15th  of  July.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  entered  into 
at  Luneville.  But  a  difficulty  arose,  and  hostilities  were  re-commenced  on 
the  29th  of  November.  The  archduke  John,  who  had  taken  the  command 
of  the  Austrian  army,  crossed  the  Inn  with  a  hundred  thousand  men,  to 
attack  Moreau,  whose  troops  were  concentrated  near  the  village  of  Hohen- 
linden,  about  twenty  miles  from  Munich.    The  forest  of  Hohenlinden  lay  i 

between  the  imperial  army  and  the  position  which  Moreau  had  taken  up. 
It  could  only  be  reached  by  two  great  roads  through  the  forest  of  thick 
pine  trees,  and  by  cross  roads  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  snows 
and  storms  of  a  winter  that  had  now  set  in.  On  the  3rd  of  December,  the 
victory  of  Moreau  was  decisive.  The  French  lost  four  thousand  men  ;  the 
Imperialists  lost  a  far  greater  number,  besides  fifteen  thousand  prisoners 
and  all  their  artillery.     Moreau  pursued  the  archduke  John,  and  was  ' 

on  the  road  to  Vienna.  The  archduke  proposed  an  armistice,  which 
was  concluded  on  the  26th  of  December,  the  emperor  engaging  to 
negotiate  separately  for  peace.  The  peace  of  Luneville  was  completed  on 
the  9  th  of  February,  1801.  Malta,  which  had  been  blockaded  for  two 
years  by  the  English  fleet,  had  surrendered  to  the  British  troops  in 
September. 

When  the  Session  of  the  British  Parliament  commenced  on  the  2nd  of 

February,  1801,  Mr.  Pitt  found  himself  powerless  to  propose  a  general  mea-  • 

sure  of  relief  for  the  Irish  Catholics.    Opposition  to  this  measure,  without 

which  the  Union  was  a  delusion,  arose  out  of  the  personal  feelings  of  the 

sovereign,  strengthened  by  the  intrigues  of  that  dangerous  body  which  stood  I 

between  a  Prime  Minister  and  his  constitutional  responsibility,  under  the 

title  of  "the  king's  friends."    Lord  Loughborough,  the  wily  Chancellor, 

was  of  this  number.     On  the  3rd  of  February,  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  the  king, 

urging  the  impossibility  of  his  continuing  in  his  majesty's  service,  knowing 

that  his  majesty  would  influence  the  conduct  of  others  on  the  Catholic 

question  ;  and  he  requested  the  king  to  make  an  arrangement  as  soon  at 

he  conveniently  could,  assuring  his  majesty  that  he  would  give  his  best 

assistance  to  the  new  government     On  the  6th  of  February,  the  Speaker, 

Mr.  Addington,  had  accepted  the  charge  of  forming  a  new  administration. 

He  did  this  "  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  wished  all  his  private 

and  personal  friends  to  remain  in  office."  It  was  as  late  as  the  14th  of  March 

that  the  king  received  from  Mr.  Pitt  the  resignation  of  his  office,  and  that 

J[r.  Addington  received  the  seals  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan* 

cellor  of  the  Exchequer.    In  the  interval  the  king  had  again  become 

insane.     The  old  intrigues  in  expectation  of  a  regency  were  renewed.    But 

on  the  7th  of  March  the  king  was  "recovered  in  mind  as  well  as  in 

body ;"  and  the  people  made  the  most  earnest  demonstrations  of  their  joy 

and  their  attachment  to  their  old  sovereign.    Lord  Eldon  succeeded  lord 

Loughborough  as  Chancellor.    Lord  Grenville  was  replaced  as  Foreign 
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Secretary  by  lord  Hawkesbury ;  Mr.  Dundas,  Secretary  of  State,  made  way 
for  lord  Hobart ;  Mr.  Windham,  Secretary  of  War,  was  superseded  by 
Mr.  Yorke. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  a  Treaty  of  Armed  Neutrality  had  been  rati- 
fied between  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  upon  the  principle  that  neutral 
flags  protect  neutral  bottoms.    To  the  remonstrances  of  the  British,  govern- 
ment against  this  resistance  to  that  system  of  maritime  law  which  iftngUT»d 
generally  upheld,  the  emperor  Paul  answered  by  causing  an  embargo  to  be 
laid  on  all  British  vessels  in  his  ports.     On  the  14th  of  January  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  by  Great  Britain,  authorising  reprisals,  and  laying  an 
embargo  on  all  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  vessels.    An  expedition  to 
the  Baltic  had  been  planned  and  organized  before  the  resignation  of  the 
Pitt  ministry.    Another  expedition,  whose  destination  was  Egypt,  had  also 
been  planned.     There  was  no  relaxation  in  the  progress  of  these  warlike 
demonstrations.    On  the  10th  of  December,  Abercromby  sailed  from  Malta 
in  a  fleet  which  carried  seventeen  thousand  British  troops  ;  and  arrived  m 
the  Levant  in  the  beginning  of  February.     On  the  12th  of  March,  a  fleet 
of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  left  Yarmouth 
Roads  for  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of  admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker,  with 
lord  Nelson  as  vice-admiral     On  the  21st  of  March  the  English  fleet  was 
in  the  Kattegat     An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  avert  the  war  by 
negotiation.     Orders  were  at  last  given  to  pass  the  Sound  as  soon  as  the 
wind  would  permit.    At  day-break  on  the  30th  the  signal  for  sailing  was 
given.     In  order  of  battle,  Nelson  leading  the  van,  the  fleet  prepared  to 
force  the  passage  to  the  Baltic  between  the  coast  of  Denmark  and  the 
coast  of  Sweden.    The  Danish  side  of  the  passage  was  guarded  by  Crones- 
bnrg  Castle.     On  the  Swedish  side,  at  Helsenburg,  separated  in  this,  the 
narrowest  part,  by  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  there  were  no  defences 
capable  of  resistance.    The  British  fleet  kept  within  a  mile  of  the  Swedish 
shore,  and  the  guns  of  Cronenburg  Castle  were  harmless.     The  whole  fleet 
anchored  at  noon  above  the  island  of  Huen,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Copen- 
hagen.   The  defences  were  surveyed,  and  being  found  very  formidable,  a 
council  of  war  was  held  in  the  evening.     Nelson  opposed  all  arguments  for 
delay,  and  offered  to  conduct  the  attack  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  all 
the  smaller  vessels.     Parker  assigned  him  twelve  sail  of  the  line.     Nelson 
having  himself,  in  his  boat,  surveyed  and  re-buoyed  the  outer  channel,  the 
fleet  took  up  another  position  off  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
Middle  Ground,  a  shoal  which  extends  along  the  whole  sea-front   of 
Copenhagen,  leaving  an  intervening  channel  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide.    Close  to  the  city  the  Danes  had  moored  their  ships.     They 
had  six  sail  of  the  line  and  eleven  floating  batteries,  besides  small  vessels. 
Their  line  of  defence  nearest  the  town  was  flanked  by  two  formidable 
works  called  the  Crown  Batteries.    Nelson  again  reconnoitered  the  Danish 
position.     At  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  1st  of  April  the  ships  dropped 
anchor,  having  coasted  along  the  edge  of  the  Middle  Ground.     Their 
anchorage  was  distant  about  two  miles  from  the  southernmost  ship  of 
the  Danish  line.     The  Edgar  took  the  lead.     "The  Agamemnon  could 
not  weather  the  shoal  of  the  Middle,  and  was  obliged  to  anchor.     . 
The  Bellona  and  Russell  grounded.      ...     These  accidents  prevented 
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the  extension  of  the  line  by  the  three  ships."*     The  mistakes  of  the 
pilots  led  to  the  disasters  of  the  Bellona  and  Russell ;  for  they  had 
said  that  the  water  shoaled  on  the  larboard  shore.    Nelson  came  next 
to  these  ships,  in  the  Elephant.    He  repaired  the  error,  and  led  all  the 
vessels  astern  of  him  safely  on  the  starboard  side.    By  half-past  eleven 
the  action  had  become  general.    Nine  ships  of  the  line  only  could  take 
part  in  it    Captain  Riou,  with  six  frigates  and  sloops,  was  to  assist  in  the 
attack  of  the  ships  at  the  month  of  the  harbour.     Admiral  Parker,  when 
the  cannonade  had  lasted  three  hours,  gave  the  signal  for  discontinuing  the 
engagement.    Nelson  pnt  his  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  and  said  that  he  could 
not  see  the  signal — "  Nail  my  signal  for  close  action  to  the  mast.1'    Poor 
Riou  saw  the  admiral's  signal,  and  was  killed  as  he  hauled  off  from  the 
tremendous  fire  to  which  he  was  exposed.    About  two  the  firing  ceased 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Danish  line.    At  this  time  Nelson  sent  a  flag 
of  truce  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  a  letter,  which  he  would 
not  seal  with  a  wafer,  but  called  for  wax  and  a  candle,  saying,  "  This  is  no 
time  to  appear  hurried  and  informal :"   "Vice-admiral  lord  Nelson  has 
been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists.    The  line 
of  defence  which  covers  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British  flag ;  but  if 
the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the 
prizes  he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  of  saving  the  brave  men  who 
have  so  nobly  defended  them. "    The  firing  having  ceased  entirely,  Nelson 
lost  not  a  moment  in  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  his  dangerous  position 
amongst  the  shoals.     "  We  cut  our  cables  and  ran  out,"  writes  Fremantle. 
"  The  ships  were  so  crippled  they  would  not  steer.    The  Elephant  and 
Defiance  both  ran  on  shore.    We  ran  on  shore,  and  the  Monarch."    Then 
were  six  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  fast  on  shore  before  the  batteries 
ceased  firing.    The  Danish  adjutant-general  went  to  the  flag-ship  to  nego- 
tiate for  terms,  and  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  for  four-and-twenty  hours.    During  the  night  the  boats  of  sir 
Hyde  Parker's  division  were  employed  in  getting  the  grounded  ships  afloat, 
and  in  bringing  out  the  prizes.    The  next  day  Nelson  went  on  shore  as 
arranged,  for  an  interview  with  the  Crown  Prince.    After  a  negotiation, 
which  lasted  five  days,  an  armistice  for  fourteen  weeks  was  agreed  upon. 
The  Danish  prisoners  and  the  wounded  were  sent  on  shore  ;  to  be  credited 
to  the  account  of  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  renewed  hostilities.    The 
prizes,  with  the  exception  of  one  sixty-four,  were  burned.  The  stores  found 
in  the  captured  vessels  enabled  our  fleet  to  be  refitted.    Nelson  went  off  to 
the  Baltic  to  look  for  the  Russians ;  but  a  sudden  event  had  changed  the 
temper  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh.  The  suspension  of  the  interchange  of 
Russian  products  with  British  manufactures  had  been  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
the  Russian  proprietors  of  the  soil.    When  they  remonstrated,  Paul  threat- 
ened them  with  Siberia.    Exile  after  exile  was  hurried  away ;  the  prisons 
were  filled ;  executions  were  frequent ;  till  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  aristocracy  began  to  think  that  their  own  safety  could  only  be  secured 
by  the  death  of  their  tyrant     On  the  night  of  the  28rd  of  March,  the 
conspirators,  by  virtue  of  their  military  rank,  obtained  admission  to  the 

*  Nelson's  Dispatch. 
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palace ;  and  the  czar  was  murdered  in  his  bed -room.  The  death  of  Paul 
broke  up  the  adhesion  of  Russia  to  the  Northern  Treaty  of  Armed  Neu- 
trality ;  Sweden  made  no  hostile  demonstrations  ;  and  the  armistice  with 
Denmark  was  followed  up  by  a  general  Convention  in  which  all  the  dis- 
putes were  adjusted. 

The  French  army  in  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Kleber,  had 
contended  with  varying  success  against  the  Turks,  under  the  command 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  assisted  by  an  English  fleet,  commanded  by  sir 
Sidney  Smith.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1800,  Kleber,  the  most  able  of  ths 
French  generals,  was  assassinated  at  Cairo  by  a  fanatic  ;  and  the  command 
fell  to  general  Menou.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  the  English  fleet,  under 
Abercromby,  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  It  was  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  March  before  a  debarkation  could  be  attempted. 
Five  thousand  five  hundred  troops  first  left  their  transports,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  castle  of  Aboukir  and  the  sand-hills  where  the  French  were 
posted.  The  sailors  steadily  rowed  on ;  the  soldiers  sat  unmoved  ;  whilst 
showers  of  ball  fell  amongst  them  and  all  around  them.  The  shore  was 
reached  almost  simultaneously  by  all  the  boats  ;  the  men  jumped  out  intc 
the  surf,  and  were  quickly  charging  up  the  6aud-hills.  A  second  party 
landed  in  the  same  style  ;  and  then  a  third.  The  French  retired  ;  bat  our 
gallant  fellows  had  five  hundred  killed  or  wounded.  During  the  day 
Abercromby  completed  the  landing  of  the  remaining  divisions  of  his 
army.  The  castle  of  Aboukir  was  invested,  and  on  the  12th  the  British 
general  advanced.  On  the  13th  a  severe  action  took  place,  in  'which  our 
loss  was  considerable.  On  the  19th  the  main  armies  of  the  two  nations 
were  in  strong  positions  near  Alexandria.  Their  numbers  were  nearly 
equal.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  French  infantry  under  T  ,«««■» 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  British  lines.  Lanusse  was  driven  beck,  and 
Was  killed.  Various  were  the  changes  of  fortune  through  this  fight, 
which  began  at  daybreak  and  lasted  till  ten  of  the  forenoon.  At  length 
Menou  retreated.  Early  in  the  day  Abercromby  received  a  wound  which 
proved  mortal.  The  command  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  destitute 
of  vigour.  General  Hutchinson  was  reinforced;  the  Turks  under  the 
Grand  Vizier  advanced  through  the  desert.  They  were  assisted  by  expe- 
rienced English  officers.  On  the  20th  of  May,  Hutchinson,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  invested  Cairo,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by 
Kleber  and  Menou.  The  Grand  Vizier  was  in  force  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  Indian  army  under  general  Baird  was  daily  expected  to  arrive  from 
Bombay.  Belliard,  who  commanded  at  Cairo,  proposed  to  capitulate.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  French  troops  should  be  conveyed  home  with  their 
arms,  baggage,  and  ton  pieces  of  artillery.  Many  of  the  objects  of 
Egyptian  art,  collected  by  the  French,  were  to  be  surrendered.  Menou, 
who  was  at  Alexandria,  refused  at  first  to  accept  the  conditions  for  himself, 
but  he  yielded  to  the  presence  of  a  British  force  on  the  27th  of  August. 
In  that  autumn  Egypt  was  cleared  of  the  French,  and  was  restored  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Sultan. 

At  this  period  there  were  negotiations  for  peace  with  France  proceeding 
in  London  with  groat  secrecy.  M.  Otto,  a  French  Protestant,  of  some 
experience  in  diplomacy,  had  been  in  London  since  1799.     In  August, 
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1800,  he  was  authorized  by  the  First  Consul  to  negotiate  for  peace.  This 
negotiation  was'  broken  off.  To  the  weak  government  of  Aldington,  M. 
Otto  could  apply  with  more  hope  of  success.  He  was  in  indirect  commu- 
nication with  the  first  minister  in  May ;  his  visits  to  lord  Hawkesbury 
were  frequent  during  the  summer.  In  August,  Bonaparte  was  threatening 
invasion.  The  French  armies  were,  for  the  most  part,  at  home,  eager  for 
employment.  A  hundred  thousand  men  were  to  come  over  in  a  flotilla  of 
gun-brigs,  or  rafts — flat  vessels  of  about  200  tons,  armed  each  with 
four  or  eight  heavy  guns.  Such  a  flotilla  was  collected  at  Boulogne; 
Nelson  was  sent  in  August  to  attack  this  flotilla,  to  cut  it  out  of  the 
harbour.  He  failed.  "  The  First  Consul,"  says  Thiers,  "  in  seeing  what 
were  the  first  acts  of  Menou,  had  judged  the  campaign  lost,  and  ha 
was  desirous,  before  the  denouement  that  he  foretold,  to  have  a  treaty 
signed  at  London."  The  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  French  Republic  were  signed  at  London,  on  the  first  of 
October,  by  lord  Hawkesbury  and  M.  Otto.  Plenipotentiaries  were  to  be 
named  on  each  side,  who  should  repair  to  Amiens,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding a  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  in  concert  with  the  allies  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

The  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm  at  the  news  of  Peace  was,  naturally, 

somewhat  extravagant.   There  were  illuminations  in  London  for  two  nights; 

The  rejoicings  throughout  tho  country  were  equally  demonstrative  of  natural 

gladness  that  the  war  was  at  on  end,  no  matter  how.     The  king  was  not 

pleased  with  the  peace.     He  said  to  lord  Malmesbury,   "  Do  you  know 

what  I  call  the  Peace  ?— an  experimental  Peace,  for  it  is  nothing  else. 

But  it  was  unavoidable."    The  marquis  Cornwallis  was  appointed  as  pie- 

nipotentiary  to  conduct  the  negotiations  at  Amiens.    He  arrived  in  Paris 

on  the  7th  of  November.    He  had  two  audiences  of  the  First  Consul ;  and 

then  went  to  Amiens,  to  negotiate  with  Lucien  Bonaparte.    New  demands 

were  set  up  by  the  French,  although  they  had  originally  professed  to  adhere 

to  the  preliminary  treaty.     At  the  end  of  January,  Cornwallis  had  lost 

confidence  in  the  negotiations  terminating  happily.     Bonaparte  had  gone 

to  Lyons,  and  had  there  accepted,  from  the  deputies  of  the  Cisalpine 

Republic,  the  Presidency  of  those  States— in  other  words,  the  sovereignty. 

Nevertheless,  the  English  government  desired  to  conclude  the  peace,  "  it 

it  gfrTt  be  obtained  on  terms  consistent  with  our  honour."    The  Definitive 

Treaty  was  signed  on  the  27th  of  March,  without  any  material  variation 

from  the  Preliminaries.     The  question  of  Malta,  upon  which  the  war  was 

ostensibly  renewed,  was  left  in  a  very  ambiguous  position.     There  was  no 

ambiguity  about  Great  Britain  surrendering  all  the  conquests  sho  had 

made  in  the  war,  except  Coylon,  taken  from  the  Dutch,  and  Trinidad, 

taken  from  the  Spaniards.     Tho  French  were  to  evacuate  Naples  and  the 

Papal  States.     Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Sultan.     The  Republic  of 

the  Seven  Ionian  Islands  was  to  be  recognized.    The  integrity  of  Portugal 

was  guaranteed.     The  French  retained  all  that  they  had  acquired  in  Europe 

by  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

At  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  on  the  28th  of  Jane,  Mr.  Speaker 
Abbot,  in  addressing  the  king,  said,   "We  now  indulge  the  flattering 
hope  that  we  may  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace."    The  country  generally 
did  not  indulge  that  hope.     The.people  began  "  at  last  to  apprehend  that 
neither  credit,  satisfaction,  nor  even  security,  had  been  attained  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens. "    Two  months  only  had  passed  since  the  conclusion  of 
that  treaty,  when  Bonaparte  found  grounds  of  offence  in  paragraphs  against 
him  which  continued  to  appear  in  the  English  papers.     More  serioof 
cause  of  offence  had  been  given  on  his  part.    Very  soon  after  the  oon- 
clusion  of  the  peace,  the  First  Consul  had  sent  an  army  to  Berne.    In 
September,  Piedmont  had  been  formally  annexed  to  the  French  territory. 
The  First  Consul  had  stipulated  with  the  Batavian  Republic,   that  he 
would  withdraw  the  French  auxiliary  troops  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
definitive  treaty.    At  the  end  of  October  the  British  minister  at  tat 
Hague  reported  that  11,000  French  soldiers  were  halted  on  the  Dates 
frontiers,  and  that  their  pay  and  maintenance  were  demanded  from  tat 
Batavian  government     Whilst  the  negotiations  at  Amiens  were  pro- 
ceeding, the  French  government  was  preparing  an  expedition  upon  the 
largest  scale  for  the  destruction  of  the  government  in  St  Domingo,  where, 
after  a  long  struggle,  the  military  genius  and  the  political  sagacity  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  had  succeeded  in  establishing  the  civil  and  military 
dominion  of  free  negroes,  of  which  government  he  was  the  undisputed 
head— exercising  a  strict  but  just  sway  which  allowed  the  agriculture  and 
commerce  of  the  great  island  to  attain  some  degree  of  their  ancient  pro- 
sperity.   Toussaint  had  manifested  his  confidence  in  the  French  by  sending: 
his  children  to  be  educated  in  Paris.    A  fleet  of  nearly  a  hundred  and 
forty  vessels,  with  twenty-one  thousand  troops,  sailed  from  France  on  the 
14th  of  December,  1801.    Toussaint  resisted  for  some  time,  knowing  that 
•the  object  of  the  French  was  to  re-establish  slavery,  as  they  had  done  in 
Guadeloupe.     Some  of  his  generals  were  won  over  by  the  generals  of 
Bonaparte,  on  receiving  promises  of  honours  and  rewards,  and  Toussaint 
was  finally  compelled  to  submit    He  retired  to  his  farm  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  remained  for  two  months.    But,  being  invited  to  a  con- 
ference with  the  French  generals,  he  left  his  retreat,  was  arrested,  and  with 
his  wife  and  children  was  taken  on  board  a  vessel  of  war  and  carried  to 
Brest     He  was  finally  immured  in  the  castle  of  Joux,  near  Beamneon ; 
was  subjected  to  the -most  frightful  severities ;  and  died  there  on  the  87th 
of  April,  1803. 

The  government  of  Mr.  Addington  had  made  some  feeble  remonstrances 
against  the  restless  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  now  become  Consul 
for  life,  with  power  to  choose  his  successor.  "A  more  absolute  despo- 
tism," writes  Romilly  from  Paris  in  September,  "than  that  which  now 
exists  here,  France  never  experienced."  When  the  session  of  the  new 
parliament  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of  November,   the  king's  Speech 
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recommended  that  the  means  of  security  for  preserving  peace  should  be 
adopted.  These  means  were  represented  by  a  vote  for  129,000  land 
forces,  and  50,000  seamen  and  marines.  The  necessity  for  an  additional 
military  establishment  was  supported  by  the  statement  that  France  had 
a  total  regular  force  of  427,000  men,  and  altogether  had  at  command 
929,000  men.  The  vote  for  additional  seamen  was  urged  as  an  imperious 
necessity,  required  on  account  of  "a  large  armament  being  fitted  out  in 
the  ports  of  a  rival  nation." 

In  the  MoniUur  of  the  30th  of  January,  1803,  Bonaparte  published  a 
Report  of  colonel  Sebastiani,  who  had  been  sent  by  him  to  explore  Egypt 
and  Syria.  This  report  betrayed  views  of  hostile  aggrandizement  as 
regarded  Great  Britain,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Cabinet  directed  lord 
Whitworth,  our  ambassador,  to  declare  that  until  a  full  and  unequivocal 
explanation  was  given,  the  fulfilment  of  the  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  respecting  Malta  could  not  be  expected.  Lord  Whitworth  had  an 
audience  of  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  of  February,  who  harangued  the  ambas- 
sador for  two  hours,  on  the  bad  feeling  shown  towards  him  by  England,  and 
finally  declared  that  he  would  not  provoke  war,  but  that  be  had  an  army  of 
400,000  men,  with  which  he  would  attack  us  at  home,  command  the  expe- 
dition himself  run  all  risks,  and,  sacrifice  army  after  army  till  he  succeeded. 

Within  a  day  or  two  of  this  memorable  interview,  another  cause  of 
offence  was  blown  by  the  winds  over  the  straits  of  Dover.  One  of  the 
French  papers  published  in  London,  ISAmbigu,  conducted  by  M.  Peltier, 
a  royalist  emigrant,  contained  many  bitter  reproaches  and  insinuations 
against  Bonaparte.  The  First  Consul  required  that  Peltier  should  be 
banished,  but  he  was  told  that  the  law  alone  could  give  him  redress.  He 
then  demanded  the  prosecution  of  Peltier  by  the  attorney-general  for  "  a 
libel  on  a  friendly  government."  Mr.  Perceval  opened  the  case  for  the 
crown  ;  Mr.  Mackintosh  defended  Peltier.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  crown.  But  the  triumph  of  the  First  Consul  in  this  impartial  verdict 
of  an  English  jury  against  an  unscrupulous  writer,  must  have  been  a 
small  compensation  for  the  surpassing  eloquence  of  the  English  advocate, 
which  was  in  reality  the  manifesto  of  the  nation. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  a  Royal  Message  was  delivered  to  Parliament,  for 
calling  out  the  militia,  "in  consequence  of  the  preparations  carrying  on 
in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  whilst  important  discussions  are  sub* 
sisting  between  his  majesty  and  the  French  government"  On  the  13th, 
an  extraordinary  scene  between  Bonaparte  and  the  British  ambassador 
took  place  at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  presence  of  two  hundred 
persons,  including  the  foreign  ministers.  "Why  armaments?"  asked 
Bonaparte.  " Against  whom  are  these  measures  of  precaution?  I  have 
not  a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  ports  of  France.  But  if  you  desire  to  arm,  I 
also  will  arm  ;  if  you  will  fight,  1  will  fight  You  may  destroy  France, 
but  you  cannot  intimidate  her."  There  were  two  months  more  of  diplo- 
macy, but  this  scene  at  the  Tuileries  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The 
first  orders  that  bore  upon  his  design  to  carry  into  England  one  of  the 
armies  that  had  conquered  Europe,  date  from  the  day  when  the  First 
Consul  first  heard  of  the  Message  to  Parliament  of  the  king  of  England. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  the  Declaration  of  War,  and  the  various  documents 
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by  which  the  final  measure  was  to  be  supported,  were  laid  upon  the  tables 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April  a  negotiation  had  been  going  on 
for  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  power,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Addington. 
Pitt  would  not  come  into  office  in  the  manner  proposed.  Bnt  he  was  tired, 
and  so  were  his  friends,  of  bolstering  up  a  feeble  government.  On  the 
2Srd  of  May,  when  the  king's  Message  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Pitt  made  the  finest  speech,  says  Mahnesbury,  he 
ever  made— strong  in  support  of  war,  but  silent  as  to  ministers.  Neither 
Pitt  nor  Fox  voted  for  the  condemnatory  resolutions  that  were  proposed, 
and  Addington  had  therefore  a  large  majority.  Whoever  was  minister  at 
that  crisis,  and  would  carry  on  the  war  vigorously,  would  have  the  support 
of  the  country.  Bonaparte  had  committed  an  outrage  upon  British 
subjects  which  roused  the  national  feeling.  Two  French  vessels  had 
been  captured  under  English  letters  of  marque.  The  First  Consul,  under 
the  plea,  which  was  a  false  one,  that  these  captures  had  been  made 
before  the  general  declaration  of  war,  arrested  ten  thousand  English  tra- 
vellers in  France.  He  detained  them  in  captivity  till  his  abdication  in 
1814  restored  most  of  them  to  their  homes.  And  now  there  was  only  one 
mind  in  Great  Britain.  "The  land  bristled."  A  patriotic  Declaration 
was  written  by  Mackintosh,  and  agreed  to  at  the  Royal  Exchange  amidst  the 
cheers  of  five  thousand  of  the  most  eminent  citizens.  Every  town  and 
city  of  the  provinces  made  a  similar  declaration. 

It  had  become  a  sort  of  popular  tradition  in  France  that  an  army  might 
be  transported  from  Calais  to  Dover  in  flat-bottomed  boats.     France,  by  a 
common  movement  of  its  departments  and  its  towns,  offered  flat-bottomed 
boats  to  the  government.    These  boats  were  to  be  built  in  the  interior,  and, 
creeping  along  the  shores  from  the  mouths  of  various  rivers,  to  be  united 
in  the  ports  of  La  Manche,  where  they  were  to  take  on  board  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  horses,  and  four  hundred  pieces  of 
ordnance.     On  the  23rd  of  June,  the  First  Consul,  accompanied  by  Madame 
Bonaparte,  set  out  to  visit  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Scheldt.     In  the  autumn  of  1808  his  plans  of  invasion  were  becoming 
mature.    A  portion  of  his  army  was  to  invade  Ireland  from  Brest.     There 
were  Irish  fugitives  in  France  with  whom  the  First  Consul  negotiated.     He 
would  send  an  expedition  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  with  an  ample  supply 
of  arms,   if  they  would  furnish  twenty  thousand  insurgents.      Robert 
Emmett,  who  with  his  elder  brother  had  been  implicated  in  the  Rebellion, 
had  returned  to  Ireland  in  1802,  and  had  set  about  organizing  a  new  re- 
bellion.    The  peace  was  not  at  an  end  when  young  Emmett  began  to  swear 
in  conspirators.     On  the  23rd  of  July— the  government  being  aware  that 
mischief  was  brooding — the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dublin*     It  was 
marked  by  an  act  of  peculiar  atrocity— the  murder  of  the  venerable  lord 
Kilwarden,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  man  of  the  most  upright  and  amiable 
character,  who  came  amongst  an  armed  mob,  in  his  carriage,  accompanied 
by  his  daughter.     The  nephew  of  lord  Kilwarden  was  also  murdered.     The 
daughter  escaped.     The  insurrection,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  was  put  down 
in  a  few  hours.    Robert  Emmett  was  tried,  and  was  executed  with  others, 
whose  names  are  forgotten. 
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There  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen  encamped  at 
Boulogne  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  First  Consul  passed  much  of  his 
time  amongst  these  troops.  He  put  them  through  exercises  on  land  and 
on  water.  In  England  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  men,  providing 
their  own  dothing,  receiving  no  pay,  having  no  privilege  but  what  they 
considered  an  exemption  from  being  balloted  for  the  militia,  had  sprung 
up  at  a  word.  At  Walmer  Castle  William  Pitt  had  taken  the  command  of 
three  thousand  volunteers.  What  Pitt  was  doing  as  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  being  done  by  every  Lord-Lieutenant  of  England 
and  of  Scotland.  Minister  or  mechanic,  lawyer  or  labourer,  peer  or 
peasant,  all  were  inspired  by  one  spirit  On  the  26th  of  October,  the  king 
reviewed  the  Volunteers  of  London  in  Hyde  Park— twelve  thousand  four 
hundred.  On  the  28th  the  king  reviewed  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred 
of  the  Volunteers  of  Westminster,  Lambeth,  and  Southwark.  During 
six  months  of  the  Session,  which  the  king  opened  on  the  22nd  of  Novem- 
ber, night  after  night  was  spent  in  reprobation,  or  in  defence,  of  the 
Volunteer  system.  Pitt  stood  up  steadily  for  supporting  and  encouraging 
the  Volunteers.  He  truly  said  that  ministers  had  rather  retarded  and  en- 
feebled the  volunteer  system,  than  contributed  anything  to  its  force  and 
efficiency.  The  want  of  arms  was  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Volunteers.  In  March  the  government  set  up  works  at  the  Tower 
"  for  stocking  and  fitting  muskets."  In  April  they  were  able  to  stock  350 
in  one  week. 

On  the  12th  of  February  the  king's  mind  was  again  affected.  He  re- 
mained incapable  of  transacting  business  in  public  till  the  28rd  of  April, 
but  he  was  able  to  perform  the  mere  formal  acts  of  sovereignty.  Mr. 
Pitt,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  stating  that  he  could 
not,  consistently  with  a  sense  of  duty,  forbear  any  longer  a  direct  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  administration.  There  was  some  negotiation,  through 
the  Chancellor,  respecting  a  new  administration,  at  the  head  of  which  Mr. 
Pitt  should  be.  Pitt  finally  wrote  to  lord  Eldon,  proposing  that  an  ad- 
ministration should  be  formed  on  a  broad  basis,  ' '  combining  the  beat  talents 
and  the  great  weight  of  property  of  the  country ;"  and  with  that  view 
earnestly  recommended  including  lord  Grenville  and  his  friends,  and  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  friends.  This  letter  was  submitted  to  the  king  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  and  his  majesty  replied  on  the  6th.  He  required  of  Pitt,  before  he 
would  consent  that  he  should  form  an  administration,  that  he  would  never 
agitate  or  support  Catholic  Emancipation  or  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 
To  the  admission  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  administration  the  king  expressed  an 
absolute  negative.  The  Grenvilles  refused  to  take  office  without  Fox.  In 
an  evil  hour  Pitt  accepted  the  post  of  prime  minister,  under  the  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  king.     On  the  10th  of  May,  Addington  resigned. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  the  French  Minister  of  Justice  made  a  Report 
to  the  First  Consul,  of  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy.  It  begins  thus  : — 
"New  plots  have  been  hatched  by  England."  The  Report  implicates 
Pichegru,  Georges,  and  Moreau — with  others  designated  as  brigands. 
Georges  and  Fichegru,  after  some  time  had  elapsed,  were  apprehended. 
Georges  was  executed ;  Pichegru  was  found  strangled  in  prison ;  and  Moreau 
was  exiled.     The  complicity  of  the  Addington  ministry  with  the  scheme  of 
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overturning  the  consular  government,  and  restoring  the  monarchy,  wis 
reasonably  inferred  by  the  discovery  of  a  clandestine  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Drake,  our  minister  at  Bavaria,  and  some  disaffected  persons  in  France. 
Our  envoy  at  Wiirtemberg  was  also  involved  in  these  intrigues.  The 
murder  of  the  due  d'Enghien,  the  only  son  of  the  dno  de  Bourbon,  and 
grandson  of  the  prince  de  Condi,  quickly  followed  the  discovery  of  what 
French  writers  call  the  Anglo-Bourbon  conspiracy.  Ue  was  residing  in  the 
State  of  Baden ;  was  carried  off  to  France  by  a  troop  of  horse  which  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  the  night ;  was  conducted  to  Paris  on  the  20th  ef 
March,  heavily  fettered  ;  was  hurried  to  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  and  was 
subjected  the  same  night  to  an  examination  by  a  military  commission,  who 
sentenced  him  to  death.  He  was  shot  before  dawn,  in  the  ditch  of  the 
castle,  by  the  light  of  torches.  His  murder  produced  a  profound  — »r» ♦»— 
throughout  all  civilized  countries.  On  the  18th  of  May,  the  Senate  of 
France,  by  their  decree,  declared  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Emperor  of  the  French, 

On  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  power,  he  did  not  enter  the  House  of  Commons 
with  his  old  confidence  in  an  overwhelming  majority.  There  were  thro 
parties  who  were  either  wholly  or  partially  opposed  to  the  government— 
the  Addington  party,  the  Grenville  party,  and  the  Fox  party.  There 
a  great  trial  of  strength  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  the  largest  house 
1741*  The  Ministerial  majority  was  only  42,  there  being  493  members 
present  at  the  division.  On  the  31st  of  July  Parliament  was  prorogued 
Before  it  met  again,  Mr.  Pitt  had  strengthened  himself  by  a  reconefliatiom 
with  Mr.  Addington,  who  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Viscount  Sidmonth, 
and  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  his  birthday,  Napoleon  was  at  Boulogne, 
on  a  magnificent  throne,  with  the  dignitaries  of  his  empire,  his 
and  his  ministers,  grouped  around  him,  and  before  him  the  mighty  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men  destined  for  the  conquest  of  England  Hew 
he  distributed  the  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  a  chosen  band ;  ever 
and  anon  raising  his  telescope  to  gase  upon  a  division  of  his  flotilla  ex- 
changing a  cannonade  with  an  English  squadron.  The  emperor  proceeded 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  thence  to  Mayence,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
petty  princes  of  Germany.  He  returned  to  St  Cloud  on  the  12th  of 
October.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  his  coronation  took  place  in  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  pope  had  been  forced  to 
"  descend  for  an  instant  from  the  pontifical  throne,  to  come  to  Paris  U 
bless  the  emperor's  sceptre  and  his  crown."  *  The  sovereign  pontiff  lilted 
the  crown ;  but  Napoleon,  snatching  the  diadem,  modelled  after  the  crown 
of  Charlemagne,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Father,  placed  it  upon  his 
own  head ;  and  then  he  crowned  the  empress,  who  knelt  before  him. 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  January,  1805,  the  royal 
Speech  announced  that  war  had  been  declared  by  Spain  again^  this 
country.  The  causes  of  the  war  formed  the  subject  of  the  first  important 
debate  of  this  session.  On  the  6th  of  October,  captain  Moore,  in  the 
command  of  four  English  frigates,  met  with  a  Spanish  squadron  of  four 
frigates  proceeding  to  Cadiz.    He  told  the  Spanish  admiral  that  he  had 

•  Thiers, 
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orders  to  detain  these  vessels,  and  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  execute 
lis  orders  without  bloodshed.  The  Spaniard  would  not  yield  ;  an  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  blew  up  ;  the  other  three 
were  taken,  with,  an  immense  amount  of  treasure.  There  was  mismanage- 
ment  in  not  sending  a  force  sufficiently  large  to  compel  the  Spanish  com- 
mander to  surrender  without  loss  of  honour.  The  resistance  which  ren- 
dered a  fight  necessary  gave  the  act  the  character  of  an  unjust  aggression, 
instead  of  a  wise  measure  of  self-defence.  The  bullion  was  meant  for 
France,  under  a  treaty  by  which  Spain  engaged  to  pay  a  large  subsidy 
instead  of  furnishing  France  with  troops  and  sailors.  The  British  govern- 
ment, a  year  before,  had  given  notice  to  8pain  that  if  her  armaments  were 
not  discontinued,  no  declaration  of  war  would  be  made  beyond  what  had 
been  made  in  repeated  remonstrances.  But  the  remonstrances  of  Mr. 
Addington's  ministry  had  been  so  mild,  and  his  acceptance  of  excuses  so 
very  ready,  that  the  Spanish  government  could  scarcely  have  been  pre- 
pared for  an  act  of  vigour  which  appeared  somewhat  opposed  to  inter- 
national law.  Upon  this  question  Mr.  Pitt  had  large  majorities  in  both 
Houses. 

The  "  Tenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry n  was  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  on 
the  13th  of  February.    That  Report  deeply  implicated  lord  Melville,  now 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  when,  as  Mr.  Dundas,  he  filled  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Pitt  ministry  in  1801. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  forward  a  motion  of  censure 
upon  lord  Melville.     Mr.  Pitt  desired  that  a  Select  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  receive  explanations  if  any  could 
be  given.    The  motion  of  Mr.  Whitbread  was,  however,  carried,  to  Pitt's 
great  mortification.    On  the  10th  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt  announced  lord  Mel- 
ville's resignation.    On  the  6th  of  May  he  informed  the  House  that  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  advise  his  majesty  to  erase  lord  Melville's  name 
from  the  CounciL     On  the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Whitbread  gave  notice  of 
moving  an  impeachmont  against  lord  Melville.    On  the  11th  of  June, 
lord  Melville,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke  for  more  than 
two  hours  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  declaring  that  with  regard  to  two 
sums,   amounting  to  21,0002.,  being  "entrusted  with  the  confidential 
management  of  the  king's  interests  in    Scotland,  he  had  applied  the 
money  in  a  way  which  no  consideration  should  induce  him  to  reveal."    It 
was  determined  to  proceed  against  lord  Melville  by  impeachment,  and  a 
Bill  was  rapidly  passed  which  provided  for  the  continuance  of  such  pro- 
ceedings under  a  prorogation  or  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.     On  the 
12th  of  July,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  Commission.     A  week 
before  the  prorogation  lord  Sidmouth  had  resigned.     He  had  taken  part 
against  lord  Melville ;  and  there  were  other  differences  which  could  not 
be  reconciled. 

On  tho  11th  of  April,  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  by  which  each  power  agreed  to  unite  in  the  endeavour  to  form 
a  general  league  of  the  States  of  Europe,  for  resisting  the  encroachments 
of  France.  Austria  hesitated  about  joining  tho  Alliance  ;  and  would  not 
Agree  to  proceed  lo  hostilities  till  negotiations  with  France  had  been 
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attempted  and  had  failed.     Napoleon  manifratrd 
his  system  of  aggrandisement    The  delusion  of  a 
at  an  end  when,  on  the  26th  of  May,  he  was  a  owned 
cathedral  of  Milan.     On  the  4th  of  June,  the 
deputation  of  the  Senate,  came  to  Milan,  to  supplicate 
French  to  deign  to  unite  to  his  empire  the 
Genoa  was  comprised,  and  to  grant  thus*  the 
The  emperor  consented  that  Genoa  ahomld  he 
the  aid  of  her  ships  and  sailors  to  the  French 
Nelson  had  hem  appointed  to  the  chief 
Mediterranean  at  the  breaking  owt  of  the 
head  on  the  20th  of  May,  1804V    F« 
watching  the  port  of  Tonka.    At  last,  ea\  the  18th 
Toulon  fleet  came  omL    Nelson,  was  at 
The  weather  was  stormy.    He  eomld 
and  he  sailed  awmy  Jbr  Egypt    He 
French  fleet,  having 
On  the  4th  of  April,  he  leant  that  the 

a^uMpwttoseaom  the  Slstef 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadis,  having 


frigates,    N 
to  the  Admiralty  that 
Indies,  sad  at  he 
the  AntipeaW  "    The 

rth.    They 

nada,  Aata 
Ecrcm,  wish  X 
great  hereof 
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artillery.     There  were,  moreover,  twenty-four  thousand  troops  on  the 
Texel,  ready  to  embark,  under  the  command  of  Marmont.    To  prepare 
the  Army  of  England  for  their  great  adventure,  the  troops  were  brought 
down  to  the  beach,   where  the  gun-boats  were  lying  to  receive  them. 
Every  man  had  his  appointed  boat  and  his  appointed  place.    Again  and 
again,  men  and  horses  were  embarked  and  disembarked.     It  was  esti- 
mated that  in  two  hours  after  the  order  had  been  given,  the  whole  of  this 
mighty  force  might  be  out  of  its  harbours.    All  along  the  coast  signals 
had  been  prepared  to  announce  when  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  should 
have  appeared  on  the  horizon.    No  signal  was  given.    On  the  22nd  of 
August,  admiral  Decree,  the  minister  of  marine,  who  was  also  at  Boulogne, 
received  a  despatch  from  Villenenve,  which  truly  described  the  difficulties 
of  his  position.    The  emperor  went  into  a  tremendous  passion ;  denouncing 
Villenenve  as  a  fool  and  a  traitor.    The  tempests  of  the  equinox  were  at 
hand  ;  the  English  were  prepared  to  encounter  the  combined  fleet.    After 
several  days  of  irresolution,  he  determined  to  relinquish  for  a  season  the 
invasion  of  England,  and  to  march  the  army  of  the  camp  of  Boulogne 
into  Germany.    He  left  Boulogne  on  the  2nd  of  September. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  the  emperor  told  the  8enate  that  the  wishes 

of  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  continent  were  at  last  fulfilled.    Austria  and 

Russia  had  joined  England.     "  The  Austrian  army  has  crossed  the  Inn ; 

the  elector  of  *Bavaria  [the  ally  of  France]  has  been  driven  away  from  his 

capital ;  all  my  hopes  of  the  preservation  of  peace  have  vanished."    He 

called  upon  them  to  raise  eighty  thousand  conscripts.     Bonaparte  left 

Paris  on  the  24th.    He  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  campaign  which  should 

unite  the  army  of  Boulogne  with  two  other  great  divisions  of  his  forces— 

that  of  Hanover  under  Bernadotte ;  and  that  of  Holland  under  Marmont. 

Napoleon  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg  on  the  1st  of  October.     By  the 

end  of  the  month  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  his  evident  design 

to  cut  off  the  AuBtrians  before  their  junction  with  the  Russians,  had  caused 

alarm  in  London.    Napoleon's  marshals  had  very  speedily  reduced  the 

Ausftrians  in  Bavaria  to  a  force  of  about  thirty  thousand  men  at  Ulm.    The 

wall  and  bastions  and  ditch  of  this  city  offered  no  adequate  protection ;  for 

Napoleon  had  obtained  possession  of  the  adjacent  heights,  from  which  he 

could  bombard  a  place  from  which  escape  was  impossible.     On  the  20th 

of  October,  thirty  thousand  men,  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  marched 

out  of  the  fortress,  and  laid  down  their  arms. 

Nelson  was  enjoying  a  little  quiet  at  his  house  in  the  pretty  village  of 

Merton,  in  Surrey,  when  he  learnt  that  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet, 

joined  by  the  Ferrol  squadron,  had  succeeded  in  entering  Cadiz.    He 

immediately  went  to  the  Admiralty,  and  offered  his  services,  which  were 

joyfully  accepted.    Nelson  was  full  of  hope ;  yet  he  had  a  presentiment 

of  his  own  fate.    The  coffin  which  was  made  out  of  the  mast  of  1'Orient 

was  deposited  at  an  upholsterer's.    He  desired  its  history  to  be  engraved 

on  its  lid,  saying,  that  he  should  probably  want  it  on  his  return.    When 

lie  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  14th  of  September,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 

people  was  unbounded.    They  wept ;  they  blessed  him ;  they  even  knelt 

as  he  passed  along. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  Nelson  arrived  off  Cadiz.    When  he  took 
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the  command,  he  had  twenty-seven  nil  of  the  line,  with  which  he  refawl 
to  a  station  more  than  sixteen  leagues  from  Cadiz,  leaving  two  frigates  t> 
watch  the  harbour.     He  established  also  a  line  of  communication  borwea 
his  main  body  and  the  frigates.    On  the  day  that  Nelson  joined  the  fee; 
Villenenve  had  received  the  positive  orders  of  Napoleon,  that  the  FwoA 
squadron  should  enter  the  Mediterranean,,  and,  sweeping  away  the  Biitofc 
cruisers  and  merchant  vessels,  should  proceed  to  Toulon.    Hie  eombuad 
fleet,  therefore,  moved  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  all  ready  far  a  tfsn 
with  a  fair  wind.     Eight  days  elapsed  before  the  wind  was  fcveanvhkt. 
On  the  19th  and  20th  of  October,  thirty-three  sail  of  the  fins,  five  hnpOL 
and  two  brigs,  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea,    Nelson's  plan  of  aaatk 
was  for  the  fleet  to  move  towards  the  enemy  in  two  lines,  with  anadvssac 
hquadron  of  eight  of  the  fastest  two-deckers.    CoUingwood,  having  & 
command  of  one  line,  was  to  break  through  the  enemy  about  the  te«2£ 
ship  from  their  rear ;  Nelson  would  lead  through  the  centre ;  the  sdnscti 
squadron  was  to  cut  off  three  or  four  ships  a-hesd  of  the  centre.   h* 
signals  would  be  made.     One  direction  was  worth  men] 
orders :  •*  No  captain  could  do  wrong  who  placed  bis  ship 
that  of  an  enemy.**    When  Nelson  learned  on  the  19th  that  the  cancer: 
fleet  had  put  to  see,  he  concluded  that  their  dsstinaiion  wns  the  nnez 
ranean*  and  he  immediately  made  all  safl  for  the  entrance  ef  the  Sea? 
rf  Gibraltar.    At  daylight  on  Monday,  the  list, 
from  Cape  Trafalgar,  the  enemy  was  discovered 
eastward.    The  signal  was  given  to 
Cuihngwood  led  one  line  in  the  Royal  Seven*** ;  Nehmn  lei  tht  ^ 
line  in  the  Victory.     He  retired  to  his  ensue,  end  wrote  dewnapr*- 
that  God  would  grant  to  hit  country  a  great 

no  nusrcnduct  should  be  allowed  to  tarntsn  it ;  and  that  hnunwer  ^ ' 
victory  might  be  the  fenenseental 
nvn  iTf  ia  tin  loath  1  i  immit  mj  lift  ta  ITim  thai  mens  am  ~    Be 
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agony  for  a  little  more  than  three  hours.  The  last  guns  which  were  fired 
at  the  flying  enemy  were  heard  a  minute  or  two  before  he  expired.  Twenty 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  ships  had  struck.  But  a  gale  came  on ;  some 
of  the  prizes  went  down ;  others  were  wrecked  on  shore  ;  one  escaped  into 
Cadiz ;  four  only  were  saved.  Four  of  the  ships  that  made  off  during  the 
action  were  captured  on  the  4th  of  November,  by  sir  Richard  Strachan. 
The  French  and  Spanish  navies  never  recovered,  during  the  war,  this 
tremendous  blow.  Napoleon's  projects  of  invasion  were  at  an  end. 
Malmesbury  writes  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  "  I  never  saw  so  little 
public  joy.  The  illumination  seemed  dim,  and,  as  it  were,  half  clouded 
by  the  desire  of  expressing  the  mixture  of  contending  feelings ;  every 
common  person  in  the  streets  speaking  first  of  their  sorrow  for  him,  and 
then  of  the  victory."  The  same  feeling  pervaded  all,  when  the  body  of 
the  hero  was  borne  to  St.  Paul's,  on  the  9th  of  January. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Vienna  was  entered  by  the  French,  who  soon 
held  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  There  was  no  national  enthusiasm  to 
stimulate  resistance.  Napoleon  soon  quitted  Vienna  in  the  confidence  that 
he  should  finish  the  war  by  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrians  and 
Russians.  With  the  allied  army  were  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
omperor  of  Russia.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  Napoleon  encountered  about 
a  hundred  thousand  Russians  and  Austrians  with  a  somewhat  smaller 
number  of  highly  disciplined  Frenchmen  at  Austerlitz,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brunn,  in  Moravia.  The  battle  began  at  sunrise,  and  lasted  till 
Munset.  The  defeat  of  the  allies  was  complete.  Napoleon  wrote  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  "  A  whole  column  threw  itself  into  a  lake,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  drowned.  I  fancy  that  I  still  hear  the  cries  of  these 
wretches,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  save."  There  are  other  versions  of 
this  story,  which  say  that  Napoleon  ordered  his  troops  to  fire  on  the 
unhappy  Russians,  who  had  taken  refuge  upon  the  frozen  waters.  On  tly 
4th  of  December,  Bonaparte  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor  Francis. 
On  the  6th  was  signed  the  peace  of  Presburg,  by  which  the  emperor 
Francis  gave  up  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  those  parts  of  the  Venetian 
territory  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.  Napoleon 
made  two  kings  out  of  two  electors  his  allies — the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  elector  of  Wurtemberg.  The  emperor  Alexander  retired  unmolested, 
to  try  his  fortune  once  more  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

The  great  triumph  of  Napoleon  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  shattered 
health  of  the  English  minister,  who  had  organized  the  Coalition.  Lord 
Castlereagh  says  of  the  calamity  of  Austerlitz,  "  It  struck  Pitt  so  deeply, 
and  found  him  in  such  an  enfeebled  state,  that  he  certainly  never 
recovered  it"  On  the  23rd,  Rose  enters  in  his  Diary,  that  about  seven 
in  the  morning  he  received  a  note  "  to  tell  me  that  my  most  inestimable 
friend  quitted  the  world  about  four  o'clock  ....  About  half  an  hour 
before  he  breathed  his  last,  the  servants  heard  him  say,  '  My  country  t 
O  my  country !' "  The  House  of  Commons  voted  an  Address  to  the  king 
for  a  public  funeral  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  House  was  not  unanimous  in  this  vote ; 
but  it  unanimously  voted  40, 000 J.  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Pitt's  debts. 
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Two  days  after  the  death  of  the  great  minister,  Mr.  Janes  Paoll  move* 
for  papers,  upon  which  he  purposed  to  ground  grave  charges  against  the 
late  governor-general  of  India.  Paull,  having  failed  in  India  of  advance- 
ment at  the  hands  of  lord  Wellesley,  had  returned  to  England,  and  become 
a  member  of  Parliament  His  accusations  were  in  a  great  degree  the 
result  of  private  malice  and  party  rancour. 

After  the  fall  of  Tippoo,  and  the  partition  of  the  Mysore  territory  n 
1799,  lord  Wellesley  steadily  pursued  the  policy  which  is  distinguished  as 
the  Subsidiary  System.     Its  principle  was  to  form  treaties  with  netr* 
rulers ;  in  compliance  with  which,  a  military  force,  under  our  own  com- 
mand, was  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  native  prince  ;  and  tfat 
control  of  state  affairs  was  to  be  vested  in  the  British  Resident,  with  the 
exception  of  all  that  related  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  sorereigB, 
who  preserved  the  regal  pomp  without  the  regal  power.     In  1800,  a  sub- 
sidiary treaty  was  formed  with  the  Nizam,  who  ceded  all  his  Mysoreac 
territories  in  exchange  for  aid  and  protection.    In  1801  the  nephew  of  th§ 
deceased  nabob  of  Arcot  was  raised  to  the  nominal  throne,  renonneing  hi 
favour  of  the  British  all  the  powers  of  government.    The  Subahdar  at" 
Oude,  and  the  Peishwa,  came  also  under  subordination  to  the  Britkk 
authority.    After  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  a  new  danger  bad 
arisen,  in  a  confederacy  of  Mahratta  chiefs,  assisted  by  French  arms  aai 
French  influence.    The  warlike  race  of  the  Mahrattas  were  the  lords  eft 
population  of  forty  millions,  who  occupied  the  fertile  provinces  extendiBj: 
in  length  from  Delhi  to  the  Toombuddra,  and  in  breadth  from  the  bay  of 
Bengal  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay.    There  were  five  Mahratta  chieftains,  whose 
collective  military  force  amounted  to  800,000,  of  which  100,000 
cavalry.     The  authority  of  the  nominal  sovereign,  the  Rajah  of  Sattara, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Peishwa,  or  prime  minister,  whose  office  was  hereditary. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  great  chief  Holkar  was  at  war  witt 
tne  equally  valorous  chief  Scindia.     Holkar,  to  strengthen  his  own  power 
and  destroy  an  ally  of  his  rival,  attacked  the  Peishwa,  who  fled  from  fch 
court  of  Poonah,  after  a  signal  defeat    It  was  then  that  he  called  tfc* 
British  to  his  aid.     General  Wellesley  marched  six  hundred  miles,  fren 
Seringapatam  to  Poonah,  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year ;  drove  out  the 
Mahrattas  ;  and  reinstated  the  Peishwa  in  his  capital.    Holkar  now  turned 
to  his  old  rival  Scindia,  to  coalesce  with  him  against  the  Peishwa,  the 
Nizam,  and  the  British,     Directing  the  military  operations  of  Scindia  was 
a  clever  Frenchman,  M.  Perron,  who  had  under  him  a  large  army  of  in- 
fantry disciplined  in  the  European  manner,  many  thousand  cavalry,  and  s 
well-appointed  train  of  artillery.     Bhoonsla,  the  Rajah  of  Berar  (or  Rajak 
of  Nagpoor),  joined  the  alliance  of  Scindia  and  Holkar.     This  confederacy 
threatened  the  security  of  the  British  dominion  in  India  as  much  if  not 
more  than  the  hostility  of  Tippoo.    Otiickwar,  the  fifth  Mahratta  chieftain, 
whose  territory  was  Guzerat,  took  no  part  in  the  approaching  contest    On 
the  26th  of  June,  1803,  Arthur  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  all  the  British  and  allied  troops  in  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa  and  the 
Nizam,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  political  affairs  of  this  district;  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  the  confederate  chief*     In  Hindustan 
the  same  complete  authority  was  given  to  general  Lake.     In  Qusaret, 
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where  Scindia  hid  tome  possessions,  and  great  power  and  influence,  eolonel 
Hurray  commanded  the  Bombay  army,  a  force  of  seven  thousand  men,  and 
he  was  afterwards  reinforced  by  colonel  Woodington.  In  the  province  of 
{hittack,  colonel  Harcourt  was  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  army,  a  small 
body  of  troops,  who  were  able  to  render  efficient  service.  All  these  armies, 
not  great  in  numerical  amount,  but  most  formidable  in  their  discipline, 
were  all  in  motion,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to-  close  round  the  enemy  from 
the  south  and  the  north,  from  the  east  and  the  west 

It  was  the  3rd  of  August  when  the  British  Resident  quitted  Scindia's 
camp.  His  departure  was  the  signal  for  immediate  hostilities.  On  the 
12th  of  August,  general  Wellesley  had  advanced  through  roads  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  violent  rains,  and  had  taken  the  strong  fort  of  Ah- 
snednuggur.  General  Lake  was  equally  prompt  in  his  movements.  The 
French  force  under  Perron  fled  before  him,  retreating  from  Coel,  which 
Lake  then  occupied.  Perron,  in  a  few  days,  put  himself  under  British 
protection,  and  was  received  with  kindness.  Ou  the  4th  of  September,  the 
atrong  fortress  of  Ali-Ghur  wss  taken  by  a  storming  party  of  the  army  of 
Lake.  On  the  6th  of  August,  general  Wellesley  had  sent  orders  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Bombay  army  to  attack  Baroach.  In  a  little 
more  than  three  weeks  Baroach  had  surrendered.  On  the  12th  of  September, 
Lake  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  troops  of  Scindia,  and  over  the 
French  army  which  Perron  had  formed.  On  the  following  day  the  British 
werein  possession  of  Delhi  Lake  restored  the  Mogul  emperor,  Shah  Allum, 
who  had  been  deposed,  and  thus  propitiated  the  Mohammedan  population 
of  Hindustan.  The  triumphant  career  of  Lake  was  followed  up  in  the 
battles  of  Muttra  and  Agra,  and  was  completed  in  the  great  victory  of 
Laswarree  on  the  1st  of  November.  The  thanks  of  Parliament  and  a 
peerage  were  never  more  properly  bestowed  than  upon  the  senior  general  in 
this  astonishing  campaign. 

During  a  month,  Wellesley  and  Stevenson  were  pursuing  Scindia's 
forces,  united  with  those  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  each  of  the  British  com- 
manders never  allowing  the  enemy  to  rest,  and  marching  always  with  the 
rapidity  which  could  alone  keep  pace  with  the  Mahmtta  cavalry.  On  the 
21st  of  September  Wellesley  and  Stevenson  were  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Aurungabad.  They  were  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  concert  a  plan 
of  joint  operations  against  the  Mahratta  armies,  which  had  been  reinforced 
with  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  commanded  by  French  officers,  and 
with  a  train  of  artillery.  This  formidable  force  was  concentrated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kaitna.  There  was  a  range  of  hills  between  the  British  and 
the  Mahrattas.  On  the  22nd  of  September  the  division  under  Wellesley, 
«nd  the  division  under  Stevenson,  marched,  by  opposite  roads  round  the 
hills,  with  the  intention  to  attack  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
23rd,  general  Wellesley  received  information  that  Scindia  and  Bhoonsla  had 
moved  off  with  their  cavalry  but  that  their  infantry  were  still  in  camp, 
•and  were  about  to  follow  the  cavalry.  Wellesley  thought  the  attack  was 
no  longer  to  be  delayed,  although  colonel  Stevenson  had  not  arrived  with 
his  detachment.  "The  Mahratta  chiefs,  whom  I  wan  marching  to  over* 
take,  had  made  a  hasty  retreat  with  their  infantry  <*ud  guns,  and  had  got 
round  behind  a  river  on  my  right,  leaving  me  exposed  to  an  overwhelming 
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force  of  native  cavalry."  Although  all  the  guides  persisted  that  there 
were  no  means  of  crossing,  general  Wellealey  marched  for  the  river :  **  I 
found  a  passage,  crossed  my  army  over,  had  no  more  to  fear  from  the  enemy1* 
cloud  of  cavalry,  and  my  force,  small  as  it  was,  was  just  enough  to  fill  the 
space  between  that  river  and  another  stream  that  fell  into  it  thereabouts, 
and  on  which  Assye  stood,  so  that  both  my  flanks  were  secure.  And  there 
I  fought  and  won  the  battle — the  bloodiest  for  the  number  that  I  ever  saw ; 
and  this  was  all  from  the  common  sense  of  guessing  that  men  did  not 
build  villages  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream  without  some  means  of  com- 
munication between  them. "  This  is  the  duke  of  Wellington's  own  aecormt, 
given  in  his  latter  years  to  "  an  early  and  intimate  friend."* 

The  battle  of  Assye  might  well  be  "the  bloodiest  for  the  number," 
when  the  Mahratta  force  was  at  least  seven  times  as  numerous  as  the  British 
army.  It  was  one  o'clock  when  the  enemy's  camp  was  in  view,  extending 
from  five  to  seven  miles.  "  We  began  to  advance  a  little  after  three,  and 
the  action  was  not  entirely  over  till  six  o'clock,"  writes  Lieutenant  Cahn 
Campbell,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  general  to  be  his  brigade-major. 
"The  general  was  in  the  thick  of  the  action  the  whole  time,  and  had  a 
horse  killed  under  him.  No  man  could  have  shown  a  better  example  to 
the  troops  than  he  did.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  cool  and  collected  as  he  was 
the  whole  time,  though  I  can  assure  you,  till  our  troops  got  orders  to  ad- 
vance, the  fate  of  the  day  seemed  doubtful ;  and  if  the  numerous  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  had  done  their  duty,  I  hardly  think  it  possible  that  we  eonld 
have  succeeded.  From  the  European  officers  who  have  since  surrendered,  it 
appears  they  had  about  twelve  thousand  infantry,  and  their  cavalry  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  least  twenty  thousand,  though  many  make  it  more. 
We  have  now  in  our  possession  one  hundred  and  two  guns,  and  all  their 
tumbrils." 

In  the  middle  of  October  colonel  Stevenson  obtained  possession  of  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Asseerghur  and  Burhampoor.  General  Wellealey  had 
followed  the  Mahratta  army  in  their  various  movements,  their  stratagems 
never  defeating  his  vigilance.  On  the  29th  of  November,  general  Welles- 
ley  obtained  a  victory  over  the  united  armies  of  Scindia  and  Bhoonsla, 
drawn  up  on  the  plains  of  Argaum.  Their  line  extended  above  five  miles. 
That  great  array  was  soon  broken  by  the  resistance  of  the  British  infantry, 
when  they  were  attacked.  The  Mahrattas  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  their 
cannon,  and  pursued  by  moonlight  by  the  British,  the  Mogul,  and  the 
Mysore  cavalry.  This  wonderful  campaign,  of  little  more  than  four  months, 
was  finished  by  the  successful  termination  of  the  siege  of  Oawilghnr,  which 
was  bombarded  for  three  days,  and  the  fort,  heretofore  deemed  impregnable* 
was.  in  possession  of  the  British  on  the  15th  of  December.  The  Rajah 
of  Berar,  who  had  sued  for  a  peace,  signed  a  treaty  on  the  17th.  He  ceded 
Cuttack,  which  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  and  he  agreed  to 
admit  no  Europeans  but  the  British  within  his  territories.  Scindia  also 
was  completely  humbled.  A  treaty  with  him  was  signed  on  the  30th  of 
December,  he  agreeing  to  give  up  Baroach,  Ahmednuggur,  and  his  forts  in 
the  Douab;  and  to  exclude  all  Europeans  except  the  British.    He  was  to 
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receive  the  protection  which  was  extended  under  the  Subsidiary  System  to 
other  dependent  states.  Holkar  was  yet  unsubdued-  It  was  in  Tain  that 
the  Governor-General  tried  to  convert  this  enemy  into  a  friend  by  negotia- 
tion. In  April,  1804,  war  was  declared  against  Holkar.  The  war  went  on 
through  1804  and  1805.  Marquis  Wellesley  resigned  the  government  of 
India  at  the  end  of  July  ;  and  marquis  Cornwallis  succeeded  him.  Corn- 
wallis  died  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  sir  George  Barlow  assumed  the 
government.  On  the  24th  of  December  a  treaty  was  signed  with  Holkar ; 
and  he  also  agreed  to  exclude  from  his  territories  all  Europeans  except  the 
British. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1806,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  European 
barracks  at  Yellore,  in  which  were  four  companies  of  the  69th  regiment, 
were  surrounded  by  two  battalions  of  sepoys  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Through  every  door  and  window  these  mutineers  poured 
in  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  sleeping  soldiers.  The  sentinels  were  killed ; 
the  sick  in  the  hospital  were  massacred  ;  the  officers'  houses  were  ransacked, 
and  they,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  put  to  death.  Colonel 
Fancourt,  the  commander  of  the  69th,  fell  in  the  attempt  to  save  his  men. 
There  was  a  terrible  retribution  the  next  day.  The  19th  regiment  oi 
dragoons  arrived ;  took  the  fort  of  Yellore  from  the  insurgents ;  six  hun- 
dred of  the  sepoys  were  cut  down ;  and  two  hundred  were  dragged  out 
of  their  hiding-places  and  shot.  The  sons  of  Tippoo  Saib,  who  were 
residing  at  Yellore,  were  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  this  mutiny. 
But  there  were  demonstrations  of  a  spirit  of  disaffection  amongst  the  native 
troops  in  other  places.  Some  extremely  foolish  regulations  had  been 
attempted  by  the  military  authorities  at  Madras  with  respect  to  the  dress 
of  the  sepoys,  and  an  opinion  had  been  spread  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  British  government  to  convert  the  native  troops  to  Christianity  by 
forcible  means. 

On  tho  27th  of  January,  1806,  the  king  saw  lord  Grenville,  and  desired 
him  to  form  a  new  administration.  His  majesty  now  consented  that  Mr. 
Fox  should  enter  the  Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Lord  Sidmouth,  who  could  command  forty  or  fifty  parliamentary  friends, 
was  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal.  He  brought  with  him,  into  the  Cabinet, 
lord  Ellenborough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  an  arrangement  which  was 
open  to  serious  constitutional  objections. 

The  financial  measures  of  the  new  Ministry,  however  necessary,  did  not 
advance  their  popularity.  The  property  tax  was  raised  to  ten  per  cent, 
from  six  and  a  half  per  cent.  Mr.  Windham,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Colonies,  had  a  plan  for  improving  tho  condition  of  the 
soldier,  by  enlisting  him  for  a  stated  period  and  not  for  life,  which  was  a 
real  improvement  in  the  constitution  of  the  army.  But  Mr.  Windham 
brought  odium  on  the  government  by  his  contempt  of  the  four  hundred 
thousand  citizens  embodied  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  trial  of  lord  Melville,  during  this  Session,  upon  the  impeachment 
of  the  Commons  in  1805,  excited  little  interest  in  the  public  mind.  Many 
opponents  of  the  Tory  party  considered  the  verdict— not  guilty—"  contrary 
to  plain,  strong,  accumulated  evidence."  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  marked 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  his  acquittal  by  the  Peers  on  the  12th  of 
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Jane,  after  a  proceeding  which  had  lasted  sixteen  days.  Nor  did  the  people 
take  more  interest  in  the  protracted  debates  upon  the  charges  against 
marquis  Wellesley.  There  was  one  subject  which  did  excite  them— the 
rumours  of  a  solemn  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  from  the  king  to  the  Chancellor,  lord  GrenviDe, 
lord  Spencer,  and  lord  Ellenborough.  During  six  months  this  inquiry 
furnished  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  curiosity.  It  terminated  by  tbt 
king  referring  the  whole  matter  to  his  Cabinet ;  and,  by  their  advice,  his 
majesty  sent  a  written  message  to  the  princess,  saying  that  there 
foundation  for  the  graver  charges  against  her,  but  that  he  saw,  with 
concern,  evidence  of  a  deportment  unbecoming  her  station. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1809,  Mr.  Fox  was  taken  ill  at  the  House  of 
Commons.  Three  days  after,  he  spoke  for  an  hour  on  Windham's  military 
plans.  At  the  end  of  April,  he  was  "  advised  to  retire  for  a  time  from  his 
unceasing  attention  to  business  ;  which  he  positively  refuses  to  do  at  this 
period."*  Mr.  Fox  died  on  the  13th  of  September,  having  been  engaged 
to  the  last  in  consultation  with  his  colleagues  on  two  great  points  of 
national  policy, — "the  restoration  of  a  solid  and  honourable  peace,  «** 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade." 

The  history  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade  is  a  history  of  individW 
efforts,  carried  on,  through  many  years,  with  unexampled  zeal  and  perav 
verance ;  and  taken  up,  again  and  again,  by  the  British  Legislature, 
amidst  slight  hopes  of  success  against  an  opposition  resolute  to  defend  a 
traffic,  of  which  the  enormity  of  the  evil  was  reconciled  to  many  minds 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  profits.  It  was  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp,  that  it  was  solemnly  declared  "  that  a  slave,  the  tnome&l 
he  lands  in  England,  mils  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  becomes  s 
free  man."  To  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England  belongs  the  honour  of 
the  first  united  efforts  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  Slave-Trade, 
against  which  they  petitioned  Parliament  in  1783.  Clarkson,  a  graduate 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  obtained  the  prize  for  a  Latin  Ptae 
Essay  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  The  horrible  nets  stated  in  his  owi 
composition  affected  the  young  man  so  powerfully  that  he  thought  MH 
was  time  some  person  should  see  these  calamities  to  their  end.**  He 
translated  his  Essay  into  English,  with  additional  facts,  He  became 
known  to  some  zealous  Quakers.  He  obtained  introductions  to  WOberforce, 
Pitt,  and  Fox.  From  this  time  to  1788,  Clarkson  pursued  his  great  object 
in  the  most  practical  manner — by  the  collection  of  a  vast  body  of  details, 
totally  new  to  the  English  people,  which  he  published  in  1788.  These  facts 
he  gathered  together  by  incessant  labour ;  by  obtaining  evidence,  often  at 
his  personal  peril,  amongst  the  seafaring  population  of  the  great  commer- 
cial ports.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  disinterested  witness  was  almost 
insurmountable.  It  was  a  time  when  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance, 
men  were  afraid  to  touch  any  foul  ulcer  of  the  commonwealth  lest  th# 
vital  {tarts  should  be  endangered  by  the  attempts  to  cure.  At  length 
Wilberforce  came,  with  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  his  influence  over 
Pitt,  and  the  cause  of  the  Abolition  gradually  grew  into  shape,  and  was 
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.  never  again  goffered  to  pass  wholly  oat  of  the  view  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment In  1806,  under  the  ministry  of  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  a  Bill 
introduced  into  the  Peers  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  prohibiting 
British  enbjeets  from  engaging  in  the  trade  for  supplying  foreign  settle- 
ments or  the  conquered  colonies,  was  carried.  This  almost  unexpected 
success  called  for  new  efforts.  On  the  10th  of  June,  Mr.  Fox  moved  that 
effectual  measures  should  be  taken  for  abolishing  the  Slave-Trade,  "  in 
such  manner,  and  at  such  period,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable."  The 
motion  was  carried  by  114  against  15. 

The  other  great  point  upon  which  Mr.  Fox  had  set  his  heart;  when  he 
accepted  office,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  sound  and  honourable  peace.  He 
had  not  received  the  seals  as  Foreign  Secretary  longer  than  ten  or  twelve 
days,  when  he  communicated  to  M.  Talleyrand  a  plot  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  emperor,  which  had  been  revealed  to  him.  The  letter  of  Fox 
was  laid  before  Bonaparte,  who,  upon  reading  it,  said,  "  I  recognize  here 
•  the  principles  of  honour  and  of  virtue  by  which  Mr.  Fox  has  ever  lieen 
actuated."  On  the  5th  of  March,  Talleyrand  sent  to  Fox  a  copy  of  the 
emperor's  speech  to  the  Legislative  Body.  It  contained  these  words :  "I 
desire  peace  with  England.  On  my  part  I  shall  never  delay  it  for  a 
moment.  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  conelnde  it,  taking  for  its  basis  tho 
atipulatkmc  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens."  The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
wrote  to  the  French  minister,  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
had  been  variously  interpreted ;  but  that  the  true  basis  of  a  negotiation 
would  be  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  the  following  principle  :  "That  the 
object  of  both  parties  should  be  a  peace  honourable  for  both,  and  for  their 
respective  allies ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  nature  to  secure,  as  far  as  is 
in  their  power,  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe."  This  correspondence 
between  Fox  and  Talleyrand  went  on  up  to  the  14th  June,  the  British 
minister  insisting  that  the  negotiation  should  be  conducted  with  reference 
to  the  British  alliance  with  Russia,  and  the  French  minister  as  constantly 
refusing  to  treat  upon  that  principle.  Lord  Yarmouth,  who  had  been 
detained  in  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  now  induced  by 
Talleyrand  to  be  his  medium  of  communication  with  the  Court  of  St. 
James's.  Full  powers  were  afterwards  sent  to  lord  Yarmouth  to  negotiate ; 
which  he  properly  held  back  till  he  had  seen  more  clearly  what  Talleyrand 
Teally  meant.  At  the  end  of  July,  Yarmouth  communicated  to  Mr.  Fox 
that  a  separate  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  Russia  and  France. 
But  Fox  still  persevered  in  his  endeavours  for  peace  ;  and  directed  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale  to  proceed  to  Paris  as  a  plenipotentiary,  although  ho  feared 
that  no  peace  could  be  concluded  upon  terms  which  would  be  admissible. 
The  negotiations  were  begun  on  the  principle  of  retaining  what  each 
party  possessed.'  The  French  government  shifted  from  that  position. 
Meanwhile  the  emperor  of  Russia  repudiated  the  treaty  which  a  rash  if 
not  treacherous  agent  had  concluded.  The  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
England  and  France  was  prolonged  till  the  1st  of  October.  But  mdre 
than  a  month  before  his  death,  Fox  had  almost  ceased  to  hope  for  th* 
Accomplishment  of  his  desire  for  peace.  The  failure  was  not  to  him  a 
fatal  blow,  as  Austerlitz  was  to  Pitt ;  but  the  protracted  negotiation  Wore 
fcis  spirit,  breaking,  down  under  disease,  and  his  end  came '  on  rapidly.' 
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Ho  was  buried  with  all  publio  honours  on  the  1  Oth  of  October.    The  g»w 
of  Fox  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  within  six  yards  of  the  grave  of  Pitt 

Whilst  the  ministry  of  Grenville  and  Fox  were  negotiating  for  fmce, 
with  all  honesty  of  purpose,  Napoleon  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  tte 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The  treaty  for  the  federal  alliance  of  the 
States  that  separated  themselves  from  the  empire  of  Germany,  to  pla* 
themselves  under  the  absolute  control  of  Napoleon,  was  signed  on  the 
15th  of  July.  The  king  of  Prussia  made  no  resistance  to  this  confederacy, 
for  he  had  hoped  to  form  another  union  of  States  in  the  north  of  Off- 
many,  of  which  he  should  be  the  head.  He  was  soon  taught  by  Napokos 
to  have  humbler  aspirations.  He  had  been  bribed  by  the  possession  of 
Hanover  into  acts  of  hostility  towards  Great  Britain  in  the  exclusion  of 
British  vessels  from  the  Prussian  ports.  The  British  government  retsliatei 
by  a  blockade  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Trave,  and  also  ty 
an  embargo  upon  Prussian  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Tbc 
Prussians  were  becoming  indignant  at  the  humiliating  position  of  tadr 
sovereign,  and  impatient  of  the  loss  of  their  commerce  in  consequsnea  d 
the  British  blockade.  They  had,  moreover,  a  foretaste  of  the  tynsaj 
with  which  the  military  slaves  of  Napoleon's  will  endeavoured  to  jet 
down  any  manifestation  of  publio  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  will  I> 
the  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  a  bookseller,  John  P.  Palm,  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  French  government ;  was  dragged  to  the  fortress  of  Bm* 
nau  ;  and  was  there  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  French  military  conunisBoa 
He  had  published  a  book  calculated  to  rouse  a  national  spirit  in  Genwsj. 
but  which  his  captors  described  as  seditious  writings  tending  to  excite  tin 
populations  to  insurrections  against  the  French  armies.  One  yell  of 
indignation  rose  against  the  foreign  tyrant.  The  king  of  Rossi*  *** 
tardily  making  up  his  mind  to  break  bis  chains  whilst  lord  iAndndak 
was  negotiating  at  Paris.  Before  the  British  envoy  had  quitted  Fv* 
Napoleon  had  set  off  with  the  determination  to  cut  short  the  v*cilUtk» 
of  Prussia,  by  one  blow  which  should  destroy  all  the  ascendancy  whk» 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  had  acquired  since  the  days  of  Frederic  tat 
Great 

In  November,  1805,  a  Prussian  and  British  force  had  landed  in  NspH 
without  opposition  by  the  Neapolitan  court,  which  had  professed  nentn- 
lity  whilst  the  war  of  the  coalition  of  Austria  and  Russia  against  Frina 
was  in  progress.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  appointed 
to  enter  Naples.  Napoleon  wrote  to  his  brother,  "My  will  n  that  tat 
Bourbons  shall  have  ceased  to  reign  at  Naples.  I  intend  to  seat  on  that 
throne  a  prince  of  my  own  house.  In  the  first  place  you,  if  it  suits  yoo. 
Joseph  entered  the  city  of  Naples  on  the  15th  of  February,  1806  ;  the  king 
withdrew  to  Palermo  ;  and  Joseph  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king 
on  the  80th  of  March.  In  Sicily  there  was  a  British  army  comissDoW 
by  sir  John  Stuart  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  the  command  of  a  squadron  «t 
Palermo.  The  people  of  Calabria  were  discontented  under  their  French 
masters ;  and  Stuart  was  urged  by  the  court  of  Naples  to  render  toeo 
assistance.  He  landed  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Lower  Calabria  oa 
the  1st  of  July,  marched  to  the  interior,  and  on  the  4tb,  fought  the  battle 
of  Maida,  with  the  French  general  Reynier.    It  was  quickly  derided-** 
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by  cannon  or  musketry,  but  by  the  bayonet.  Paul  Louis  Conner  wrote 
to  a  friend  after  this  battle, — "  the  adventure  is  grievous  for  poor  Beynier. 
We  fought  nowhere.  All  eyes  are  upon  us.  With  onr  good  troops,  and 
forces  equal,  to  be  beaten  in  a  few  minutes  I  Such  a  thing  has  not  been 
seen  since  the  Revolution."  The  Calabrian  insurgents  drove  the  French 
out  of  the  province.  But  they  returned  after  sir  John  Stnart  had  left  ; 
and  there  was  a  protracted  and  a  cruel  warfare  of  soldiery  against 
peasantry,  with  the  usual  result  of  such  unequal  conflicts. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Maida  reached  London  on  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  18th  arrived  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  sir 
Home  Popham,  who  had  commanded  the  naval  force  at  the  taking  of  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  January.  What  did  it 
matter  to  the  eager  hopes  of  commercial  men  that  this  great  adventure 
had  been  accomplished  without  orders  from  home  f  Cargoes  of  goods  were 
sent  out  in  1806  by  excited  speculators,  but  when  the  cargoes  arrived  Buenos 
Ayres  had  again  changed  masters.  Under  the  command  of  a  French 
colonel  in  the  Spanish  service,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  British  troops 
in  the  city ;  and  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  they  surrendered  as  prisoners 
of  war. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

0*  the  night  of  the  25th  of  September,  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  the 
empress,  and  by  Talleyrand,  left  Paris,  and  proceeded  with  his  usual 
rapidity  to  Wurtzbourg,  where  German  potentates  and  German  generals 
came  to  bow  before  his  greatness.  Around  him  was  his  army  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  divided  into  nine  corps.  There  were  three  Prus- 
sian armies,  of  which  the  principal  army  of  fifty-five  thousand  men  was 
commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  with  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, as  his  lieutenant-general.  The  Prussian  armies  were  posted  on  the 
Saale,  in  the  vicinity  of  Erfurt,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach.  Battles  of  separate 
divisions  had  been  fought,  as  the  Prussians  advanced  to  meet  their  anta- 
gonists. On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October,  Napoleon  attacked  that 
portion  of  the  Prussian  army  which,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Hohenlohe  at  Jena,  was  unprepared  for  an  immediate  assault.  The  main 
body  was  at  Auerstadt ;  and  was  attacked  by  Davoust  In  that  double 
battle,  in  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  engaged,  with 
seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty  thousand  Prussians  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  above  thirty  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  The  king  fled 
from  the  field  ;  the  duke  of  Brunswick  received  a  shot  in  his  eye,  of  which 
wound  he  died  on  the  10th  of  November.  All  the  principal  fortified  towns 
surrendered  to  the  French,  without  resistance.  In  the  northern  provinces 
the  Prussian  generals,  Bliicher  and  Lestocq,  kept  some  regiments  together. 
All  the  rest  of  the  great  force  that  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale  in 
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October  was  broken.    On  the  26th  the  French, 

Davoust,  entered  Berlin.     Napoleon  made  his  triumphal  entry 

following  day.    On  the  90th  of  November  he  issued 

the  House  of  Brandenburg  the  celebrated  decree  against  the 

England,  known  aa  the  Berlin  Decree,  by  which  he  attempted  to  part. 

land  into  a  condition  of  isolation  with  the  net  of  Europe.     Tfcn 

not  only  prohibited  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with  th* 

falirt^  bnt  it  declared  every  English  subject  to  ha  a  prisoner  of  war  whs 

was  found  in  a  couutiy  occupied  by  the  troopa  of  Fiance  or  of 

It  declared  all  property  belonging  to  an  Enghah  anbject  to  be  lawful 

It  prohibited  all  trade  in  British  manufactured  goods,     ft  decaun 

merchandise  coming  from  Great  Britain  or  her  iwliaiiee  to  be  lawful 

It  shot  out  every  Teasel  that  had  touched  at  any  port  of 


After  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  tile  ministry  of  lord  QrenriDe 
in  Parliament,  a  diasolution 
mrourable  to  the  admimstration ;  and  they  had  a 
when  the  new  Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of 
of  this  Session  was  the  abolition  of  the  alare-trade.     Oil  the 
February,  1807,  the  House  of  Commons  decided  by  the 
883  to  16,  that  the  House  should  go  into  Committee  on 
BUI,  the  second  reading  baring  been  jnciiuusly  carried,  as  it 
carried  in  the  Lorda.    The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  ti 
March ;  was  passed,  with  some  trilling 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  25th  of  March.    On  that 
rille  ministry  delivered  up  the  seals  of  omee.    On  the  5th  of 
Howkk  had  moved  far  leave  to  bring  in  a  mil  far  allowing 
lies  to 

to  withdraw  it.    The  king 
in 
propose  in  the  Closet 
watt  tat 
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of  national  independence,  to  whieh  Napoleon,  had  given  an  equivocal 
encouragement,  ensured  them  a  welcome  reception.  The  Russian  general 
attacked  Bernadotte  on  the  26th  of  December;  and  in  the  battle  of 
Pultusk  the  French  found  that  their  emperor  had  undervalued  the  enemy 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Benningsen  then  retired  to  Preussisch  Eylau. 
Here  he  was  followed  by  Napoleon.  On  the  8th  of  February,  the  emperor 
was  surprised  by  a  detachment  of  Russians,  from  whose  hands  he  was  only 
rescued  by  the  devotion  of  his  guard.  The  battle  soon  became  general ; 
and  the  dreadful  struggle  went  on  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  For  hours  the 
advantage  on  either  side  was  very  doubtful.  When  darkness  fell  upon  the 
combatants  there  was  still  no  victory.  Thousands  of  dead  and  dying  were 
lying  amidst  frozen  ponds  and  drifts  of  snow,  whilst  burning  hamlets  and 
farms  added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene. 

Had  there  been  a  vigorous  war-ministry  in  England,  some  great  result 
might  have  been  obtained  from  the  resistance  which  Napoleon  had  encoun- 
tered at  Eylau.  The  emperor  of  Russia  asked  for  a  loan  of  six  millions 
from  the  English  government.  A  subsidy  of  500,000*.  was  granted— a 
very  petty  and  therefore  very  useless  aid.  Great  Britain  had  other  modes 
of  employing  her  money  and  her  arms  than  in  carrying  on  war  upon  a 
great  scale.  Whether  her  government  were  Whig  or  Tory,  there  was  the 
same  passion  for  little  expeditions.  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  after  the 
unfortunate  result  of  Popham's  attempt  upon  Buenos  Ayres,  had  been  sent 
out  with  a  reinforcement  of  8000  men.  He  found  that  he  could  do  nothing 
at  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  had  attacked  Monte  Video.  He  took  this  fortified 
seaport  by  assault,  with  a  severe  loss.  The  government,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  success  of  Auchmuty,  sent  out  general  Whitelock  to  take  the  com- 
mand. Whitelock,  on  the  28th  of  June,  landed  with  7800  men  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  Buenos  Ayres,  They  were  -before  the  city, 
which  was  nearly  invested,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July,  when  an 
attack  was  ordered.  The  troops  were  to  advance  with  unloaded  muskets, 
two  corporals  marching  at  the  head  of  each  column  with  tools  to  break 
open  the  doors  of  the  barricaded  houses.  A  terrible  fire  mowed  down  the 
advancing  soldiers.  Trenches  had  been  dug  in  the  streets ;  and  cannon 
planted  there  swept  away  hundreds  with  grape  shot.  Auchmuty  made  him- 
self master  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  a  strong  post ;  and  another  place  of  strength 
had  been  taken,  when  the  action  was  ended  at  nightfall.  Two  thousand 
five  hundred  British  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  or  were  prisoners. 
General  Linieres,  the  commander  in  the  city,  addressed  a  letter  next 
morning  to  general  Whitelock,  offering  to  give  up  the  prisoners,  and  those 
made  in  the  previous  year,  if  he  would  desist  from  further  attack,  and 
withdraw  the  British  forces  from  La  Plata.  Monte  Video  was  of  course  to 
be  surrendered.  Whitelock  agreed  to  these  degrading  terms ;  returned 
borne,  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  was  declared  "totally  unfit  and 
unworthy  to  serve  his  majesty  in  any  military  capacity  whatever." 

Another  unfortunate  expedition  was  Bent  to  the  Dardanelles,  under  the 
command  of  vice-admiral  sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth,  to  co-operate  with 
•or  ally,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  against  whom  the  Porte  had  declared  war. 
Duckworth,  with  seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  smaller  vessels,  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  having  received  little  damage  from  the  fire  of 
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the  castles  at  tbe  month  of  tint  Unit.  Tbe  Turkish  fortrieatioaj  dm: 
the  Daidanellee  were  dilapidated.  When  the  fleet  appeared  Wr 
Constantinople  the  SnlUn  was  alarmed,  end  wooM  gladly  have  jia»i 
Bat  the  French  ambassador,  general  Sebastiani,  exhorted  him  to  tan  fc 
by  uegutietiim.  Duckworth  fall  into  tbe  mere,  end  meanwhile  the  *2 
Sebaatiani  Unght  tin  Tniks  bow  to  defend  their  shores  Casino  se 
mooDted  npon  woiks  at  which  the  whole  population  laboared  on  c 
night  Troops  lined  the  coast.  All  the  passage  down  tbe  Dtrdiiel- 
unumd  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which  the  British  Btw  h  6f 
passed  np.  The  laager  the  fleet  stayed  before  Constantinople  me  pat£ 
would  be  the  danger;  and  on  the  lit  of  March,  daring  the  Mans  of  fc- 
miles,  the  gaantlet  was  ran  through  a  constant  fire.  Tbe  aetaaliH- 
this  ill- fated  cipedition  was  about  three  hundred  men  killed  and  maer- 
Other  expeditionB  against  the  Ottoman  power  had  been  sent  forth  fr- 
goverrrment  of  lord  Orenrille.  On  the  20th  of  March,  Alexandra  tap 
lated  to  a  fore*  of  S000  men  embarked  at  Messina.  General  Fran*,  ri 
1600  men,  then  marched  into  Boaetts,  and  was  soon  driTen  back  will  p* 
loss,  having  been  received  with  a  heavy  fire  from  the  began  and  snA*1 
of  the  mhabitantx.  Another  British  force  of  4500  men  was  seat  t'1" 
general  Stewart ;  and  that  little  army  had  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  it 
of  ita  number.  The  affair  of  Alexandria  ended  by  the  evacuation  of  EC? 
bj  general  Praxes,  on  eemdi  tioo  that  the  British  prisoners  aVoold  it  «■' 

After  the  great  hattle  of  Kylau  the  allied  armiea  and  the  French  ss> 
remained  (ureeveral  months  inactive.  Reinforcements  were  Meaner  i 
each.  Napoleon  had  prop  mod  peace  to  Alexander,  bat  Alexander  rdo* 
the  proffered  terms.  He  expected  aid  from  England  ;  bat  the  sneacr  a 
not  Gouts  in  tone.  Early  tn  June,  tba  Russians  attacked  tbe  Freud  b* 
and  were  repelled.  A  great  encounter  then  took  place  at  lleibhot.  =' 
on  the  11th  of  June  a  general  battle  was  fonght  at  Friedrand.  whien  h* 
the  Russian  spirit,  terminated  the  campaign,  and  made  the  two  empea 
for  a  ananas,  the  dearest  of  friends.  Eight  days  after  the*  victory,  s 
armistice  was  concluded,  and,  on  the  21th  of  June,  tin  two  potentate  ■" 
on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Niemen,  near  the  town  of  THat  & 
there  held  a  long  conremstion  on  matters  of  high  import.  By  this  Tr*T 
of  Tilsit  whole  provinces  "era  taken  away  from  Prussia.  Out  of  It* 
spoils  was  formed  the  kingdom  of  "Westphalia,  of  which  Jerome  Bum\*-'' 
was  to  be  king.  The  Prussian  provinces  of  Poland  ware  to  be  creeled  8 - 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  bestowed  npon  tbe  king  of  Saxony,  «* 
the  exception  of  one  province,  which  Russia  coveted.  King  Iorii  '-" 
king  Joseph  were  to  be  recognised  by  Russia,  as  well  as  all  Sipole*  - 
ereatiens  of  new  subject  states,  and  his  willing  instrument,  the  CenMsv 


of  this  Treaty,  as  giTes  W 
nt  England  if  the  dW  "' 
4  peace  betwesn  herself'*5 
ba  did  not  snbaeribs  »  to 
in  herself  and  Baana,  •si'3 
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case  tiris  mediation  was  refused,  to  rescue  the  European  provinces  from  the 
vexatious  authority  of  the  Porte,  except  Constantinople  and  Rouinelia. 
Moreover,  the  two  powers  agreed  to  summon,  in  common,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  and  Austria,  to  concur  in  the  projects  of  France  and  of 
Kussia :  that  is,  to  shut  their  ports  against  England,  and  to  declare  war 
against  her.     In  the  meantime  the  English  ministers  received  the  informa- 
tion from  the  regent  of  Portugal,  whose  fleet  Bonaparte  also  wanted,  that 
the  Danish  fleet  was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  France,  and  that  by 
the  assistance  of  this  fleet,  Bonaparte  intended  to  invade  the  north-east 
coast  of  England.     Our  Foreign  Secretary  immediately  made  preparations 
for  anticipating  the  hostile  submission  of  Denmark  to  the  commands  of 
Napoleon.     After  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  Mr.  Canning  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  Secret  Articles.     How  he  obtained  that  know- 
ledge he  never  would  disclose.    On  the  12th  of  August,  Mr.  Jackson,  an 
envoy  from  England,  arrived  in  Copenhagen,  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
the  Danish  fleet,  as  a  deposit  to  be  restored  at  the  close  of  the  war.     Lord 
Gaxnbier,  the  British  admiral,  was  in  the  Sound  with  twenty-seven  sail  of 
the  line,  and  many  smaller  vessels,  in  company  with  a  fleet  of  transports, 
conveying  twenty-seven  thousand  land-troops.    The  Crown  Prince  of  Den- 
mark indignantly  refused ;  and  prepared  for  defence.     The  British  land 
forces  were  commanded  by  lord  Cathcart,  the  command  of  the  reserve  being 
entrusted  to  sir  Arthur  Wellesley.    The  troops  were  landed  on  Zealand, 
on  the  16th.    They  were  not  opposed ;  and  they  closely  invested  Copen- 
hagen on  the  land  side,  erecting  powerful  battcrieB.     Numerous  bomb- 
vessels  were  ready  also  to  pour  their  fire  from  the  sea  upon  the  devoted 
city.    After  some  vain  attempts  to  force  a  capitulation,  the  bombardment 
was   commenced  with  fatal  vigour,  and  continued  for  four  days.    The 
Danish  navy  and  arsenal  were  surrendered  on  the  8th  of  September. 

In  the  Royal  Speech,  delivered  by  Commissioners,  on  the  opening  of  the 

Session  of  Parliament  on  the  21st  of  January,  1808,  the  view  taken  of  our 

position  with  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  not  cheering.    Russia, 

Austria,  and  Prussia,  had  withdrawn  their  ministers  from  London.    The 

machinations  of  France  had  prevented  the  war  with  Turkey  being  brought 

to  a  conclusion.    The  king  of  Sweden  alone  had  resisted  every  attempt  to 

induce  him  to  abandon  our  alliance.     The  government  of  the  United  States 

had  refused  to  ratify  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  agreed  upon  in  1806, 

and  was  making  pretensions  inconsistent  with  our  maritime  rights.     His 

majesty  had  adopted  a  measure  of  mitigated  retaliation  to  the  Berlin 

Decree  ;  but  that  being  ineffectual,  other  measures  of  greater  rigour  had 

been  resorted  to  by  Orders  in  Council.    By  the  Milan  decree  of  December, 

1807,  the  British  dominions  in  all  parts  of  the  world  had  been  declared  to 

be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  all  countries  were  prohibited  from  trading 

with  each  other,  in  any  articles  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  countries 

thus  placed  under  interdict.    The  hatred  of  the  people  of  many  countries 

to  the  domination  of  Napoleon  received  an  immense  impulse  from  the 

tyrannical  enforcement  of  these  Decrees,  which  constituted  what  is  called 

his  Continental  System.     "  If  this  interdict  had  been  maintained  some 

years,  England  would  probably  have  been  obliged  to  yield,"  says  M.  Thiers. 

"  Unhappily,  the  continental  blockade  was  to  add  to  the  exasperation  of 
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pwplpfl  obliged  to  bond  to  the  exigencies  of  our  policy."  Boomenne,  wha 
iu  1807  was  the  chargi  d'affaires  of  France  at  Hamburgh,  says  that,  had 
the  decrees  relatWo  to  English  merchandise  been  observed,  the  Freed: 
troops  would  have  perished  with  cold.  Licenses  for  the  disposal  of  Eng&a 
goods  wore  procured  at  a  high  price  by  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  psj 
for  thorn. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1807,  the  French  ambassador  at  Iisbom  pteaered 
a  note  to  the  Portuguese  government,  requiring,  by  the  1st  of  Himliinli 
the  prince»wgent  of  Portugal  to  emancipate  himself  from  lgigl»A  «■«*»«» 
by  declaring  war,  confiscating  all  English  merchandise,  rtiMiin%  has  pen 
againat  Knglush  vessels*  and  uniting  his  squadrons  to  the  muvmas  of  dc 
tVutiueittal  IVwws*    Unless  he  did  so,  the  ami 
)*ss|Hvrt&    The  prince>r*gent  was  compelled  to 
war,  hut  he  rotetd  toconfiscate  Eng&h propenr.  He 
Merchants  t»  sett  their  goods  and  depart  the  tansies*.     Oam  tmc  Ifri 
lVtv*«*  the  FWttch  general  Jmnot  crossed  the 

*vrv*s  $(>*£**  *nd  make  himself  master  of  IwlWwn  ami  of  that  Aba  Yr  — - 
$0<h  of  S*?mNt*>    The  urxx&rT  of  has 
*N**oV  fresruitai  Vt  the  r>.x<ovv  of  the 
rv*>£&.  a*£  ;***  &£k*hr  ot 

>***  tt*3*  >**>e*  the  ,vors  rj<\«i»c.  1*  ^K 
A*  &t  Y*****  *j£rKtoo&.  tb«  TVerujjoase  £i 

^-xvtki  i*  **  »  a.v-rm.^iaitwi  iasi.    ^« 

:>,».        !TW  ^'JSS*    S3t«hSS8SO-C 

>*•*.  K"t  m. .t t. •'— tr^v*  ?«  *>^  K-xtii —  in 

kv?  a  <vv  «i  aui*  ;mv  ure*  tisane*. 

om.^    ,witk   :h*  «xu.*-« 
Ws*v  4<xWes>  sot  awamismt*-.  » -  * 
•h***"-**.  »**«»*m£  •,it*y«**fc  •   -ti 
*.  <v*c»;  «»  ~ojsu*»     *>  a* 

TTS-  t*»  :**.* 

WJSiw   *.   **a*Daa»   Ok  *jsr  a: 
•  Uiar^cr  ta»  ? 

sW^wo^k     x^msnW^fe"    .mx^sC    .^mTVmVsmm^^mir      *  ^     ,VsT9^£      %       Vjj> 
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Godoy  persuaded  the  king  to  follow  the  example  of  the  prince-regent  of 
Portugal,  and  seek  in  the  rich  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World  that 
security  which  the  revolutions  of  the  Old  World  denied  to  crowned  heads. 
On  the  19th  of  March,  Charles  IV.  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.  On 
the  21st  of  April,  Ferdinand  was  in  the  hands  of  the  betrayer  at  Bayonne. 
On  the  80th  the  old  king  and  queen  were  in  the  same  clutches.  Godoy 
had  been  previously  seized  by  Murat,  and  sent  under  guard  to  Napoleon,  who 
had  reached  Bayonne  on  the  14th  of  April.  Napoleon  wrote  to  his  brother 
Joseph,  ' ( King  Charles  has  yielded  up  to  me  his  right  to  the  throne  .  .  . 
A  few  days  bofore  this  treaty  was  signed,  the  prince  of  Asturias  abdicated  ; 
I  restored  the  crown  to  king  Charles.  ....  There  was  a  great  in- 
surrection in  Madrid  on  the  2nd  of  May  ;  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
persons  were  collected  in  the  streets  and  houses,  and  fired  from  the  windows. 
Two  battalions  of  fusileers  of  my  guard,  and  four  or  five  hundred  horse, 
soon  brought  them  to  their  senses.  More  than  two  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lace were  killed."  Five  days  after,  he  again  writes  to  Joseph, — "  The 
nation,  through  the  Supreme  Council  of  Castile,  asks  me  for  a  king.  I 
destine  this  crown  for  you."  The  new  king  came  to  Bayonne,  and  pro- 
posed a  Constitution  to  a  junta  there  assembled  of  submissive  nobles.  The 
people  flew  to  arms.  Provincial  juntas  were  established  in  many  districts. 
The  supreme  junta  of  Seville  proclaimed  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  declared  war 
against  France. 

The  British  nation  was  not  slow  to  manifest  its  deep  sympathy  with  the 
Spanish  patriots.  There  were  a  few  expressions  of  doubt  and  despondency 
in  Parliament-;  but  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  universal  feeling.  When 
the  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  government  was 
pledged  by  the  royal  speech  to  "  make  every  exertion  for  the  support  of  the 
Spanish  cause."  On  that  day  an  Order  in  Council  announced  that  hostili- 
ties against  Spain  had  ceased.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  received  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  and  he  sailed 
from  Cork  for  Corunna  on  the  12th  of  July,  with  full  instructions  to  afford 
"  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  nations  every  possible  aid  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  France.',  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  division  comprised  nine  thou- 
sand men.  Another  corps,  under  sir  John  Moore,  which  had  just  arrived 
from  the  Baltic,  numbered  eleven  thousand  men.  These  two  detachments 
were  to  co-operate.  But  their  united  efforts  were  to  be  directed  by  sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  and  sir  Harry  Burrard,  two  generals  whose  exploits  were 
better  known  in  the  private  records  of  the  Horse  Guards  than  in  the  annals 
of  their  country.  Before  anything  was  done  for  the  Spaniards  by  England, 
they  had  well  employed  the  means  which  they  possessed.  In  June,  the 
French  general  Dupont  had  marched  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia ;  given 
Cordova  up  to  pillage ;  and  committed  atrocities  which  roused  the 
people  to  fury.  The  Spanish  general  Castanos,  with  an  army  sent  against 
Dupont  by  the  Junta  of  Seville,  won  the  battle  of  Baylen,  and  com- 
pelled the  French  to  surrender  at  discretion  on  the  21st  of  July. 
Aragon  was  defended  by  its  people  under  the  command  of  Palafox. 
The  siege  of  Zaragoza,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  commenced  by  the 
French  on  the  15th  of  June.  The  trenches  were  open  for  forty-nine  days. 
The  city  was  bombarded  for  twenty-one  days.  But  nothing  could  shake  the 
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courage  of  its  defenders.  The  exploits  of  Augustina,  the  Amazon  of  Zangoa 
inspired  as  much  courage  into  the  besieged  as  Joan  of  Arc  had  inspired  it 
the  siege  of  Orleans.     The  French  raised  the  siege  on  the  4th  of  AugnsL 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  his  troops  at  Kguiera,  a  difficult  task  on  a: 
iron  coast  On  the  7th  of  August,  major-general  Spencer's  corps  jon*l 
the  army.  With  ten  thousand  British  and  fire  thousand  Portuguese,  sr 
Arthur  WeUesley  then  prepared  to  march  towards  Lisbon.  On  the  17ti 
he  defeated  at  Rolica  the  French  under  Laborde.  On  the  20th  he  wis  * 
Vimiero,  having  been  joined  by  general  Anstruther  and  general  Adc* 
with  their  corps.  He  had  now  an  army  of  seventeen  thousand  men.  Jos  : 
had  joined  Laborde  and  Loison  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  their  united  far 
was  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  sixteen  hundred  were  arcd?. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  French  attacked  the  British  in  tbs: 
position.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  20ta,  & 
did  not  land.  The  principal  attack  on  the  British  was  on  the  centre  ei 
left  ;  the  sea  being  in  their  rear.  The  attack  was  repulsed.  KeHenw— 
then  attacked  with  the  French  reserve,  and  he  also  was  driven  back.  Jnnoc  J 
left  wing  and  centre  were  discomfited.  The  road  of  Torres  Vedras,  & 
shortest  road  to  Lisbon,  was  uncovered.  When  the  action  was  nearly  ore. 
sir  Harry  Burrard  had  landed.  In  a  private  letter,  sir  Arthur  WcBe^T 
wrote,  "  The  French  got  a  terrible  beating  on  the  21st.  They  did  not  W» 
less,  I  believe,  than  four  thousand  men,  and  they  would  have  been  entim'T 
destroyed,  if  sir  H.  Burrard  had  not  prevented  me  from  pursuing  tbes. 
Indeed,  since  the  arrival  of  the  great  generals,  we  appear  to  have  bee 
palsied,  and  everything  has  gone  on  wrong."  Sir  John  Moore  arrived  «& 
his  corps  on  the  21st,  and  his  troops  were  nearly  all  landed  when  hosoTiik 
were  suspended  by  the  Convention  of  Cintra  for  the  evacuation  of  Portes- 
by  the  French.  Sir  Arthur  writes  to  lord  Castlereagfr  "Although 
name  is  affixed  to  this  instrument,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  believe  tktf  > 
negotiated  it,  that  I  approve  of  it,  or  that  I  had  any  hand  in  wording  i 
On  the  5th  of  September,  he  writes,  "  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  cc: 
tinue  any  longer  with  this  army  ;  and  I  wish,  therefore,  that  yon  *«■• 
allow  me  to  return  home  and  resume  the  duties  of  my  office.*  DaiijBr-t 
Burrard,  and  WeUesley  were  all  recalled  home.  Sir  John  Moore  renus^ 
at  Lisbon,  having  been  appointed  to  command  the  army.  A  Cost:  * 
Inquiry  was  ordered  on  the  subject  of  "  the  late  transactions  in  Pottos- 
WeUesley  had  to  bear  much  before  the  publicity  of  these  proceedings  ** r 
set  him  right  in  public  opinion.  The  Inquiry  ended  in  a  formal  <h»nr> 
bation  of  the  armistice  and  convention  on  the  part  of  the  king  hem;  ^ 
municated  to  sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  Neither  of  the  two  "great  generftls 
was  again  employed.  One  advantage  was  gained  by  the  Convention.  H* 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus  was  delivered  up  to  the  British. 

Sir  John  Moore,  late  in  October,  began  his  march  into  Spain,  "to  «k^ 
rate,"  as  his  instructions  set  forth,  "with  the  Spanish  armies  in  the  exfel- 
sion  of  the  French."  He  was  to  lead  the  British  forces  in  Portugal :  o^ 
be  joined  by  sir  David  Baird,  with  ten  thousand  men  to  be  landed  tt  Ca- 
nnula. Instead  of  finding  Spanish  armies  to  co-operate  with,  he  leant  tfctf 
the  French  had  routed  and  dispersed  them.  Napoleon  had  himself  ccs*» 
command  his  troops;  and  had  arrived  at  Bayonneon  the  3rd  of  Nora*** 
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Moore  was  separated  from  Baird  by  a  wide  tract  of  country.  He  had  been 
led  by  false  information  to  divide  his  own  army.  He  remained  for  some 
time  at  Salamanca,  inactive  and  uncertain.  Madrid  was  soon  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Moore  made  a  forward  movement  against  the  advanced 
corps  of  Soult ;  and  then,  learning  that  the  French  armies  were  gathering 
all  around  him,  he  determined  to  retreat.  Sir  David  Baird  had  previously 
joined  him.  Moore  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  defending  Portugal,  and 
hud  directed  his.  march  towards  Corunna.  He  commenced  his  retreat  from 
Sohagun  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  December.  During  this  retreat, 
the  retiring  army  constantly  turned  upon  the  pursuers,  always  defeating 
them,  and  on  one  occasion  capturing  general  Lefebvre.  The  winter  had  set 
in  with  terrible  severity  ;  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  were  excessive ;  dis- 
organization, the  common  consequence  of  a  retreat,  added  to  their  danger. 
Moore  saved  his  army  from  destruction  by  an  overwhelming  force  when  he 
carried  it  across  the  Esla,  effectually  destroying  the  bridge  by  which  they 
passed  the  swollen  stream.  But  Moore  could  not  save  his  men  from 
their  own  excesses,  which  made  enemies  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  place 
through  which  they  passed. 

At  Lugo,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1809,  the  British  general  halted  his  ex- 
hausted troops,  determined  to  give  battle  to  Soult,  to  whom  Napoleon  had 
given  up  the  pursuit  of  the  English  army,  having  received  despatches  which 
indicated  that  war  with  Austria  was  close  at  hand.     Soult  declined  the 
conflict;  and  on  the  British  marched  to  Corunna.     On  the  11th,  when 
they  had  ascended  the  heights  from  which  Corunna  was  visible,  there  were 
no  transports  in  the  bay.     The  troops  met  with  a  kind  reception  in  the 
town  ;  and  their  general  applied  himself  to  make  his  position  as  strong  as 
possible,  to  resist  the  enemy  that  was  approaching.     On  the  evening  of  the 
14th  the  transports  arrived.     The  sick  and  wounded  were  got  on  board  ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  artillery.     Fourteen  thousand  British  remained  to 
fight,  if  their  embarkation  were  molested.     The  battle  of  Corunna  began 
at  two  o'clock  on  the  16th  of  January.     Soult  had  twenty  thousand  vete- 
rans, with  numerous  field-guns  ;  and  he  had  planted  a  formidable  battery 
on  the  rocks  commanding  the  valley  and  the  lower  ridge  of  hills.    Columns 
of  French  infantry  descended  from  the  higher  ridge  ;  and  there  was  soon  a 
close  trial  of  strength  between  the  combatants.     From  the  lower  ridge 
Moore  beheld  the  42nd  and  50th  driving  the  enemy  before  them  through 
the  village  of  Elvina.     He  sent  a  battalion  of  the  guards  to  support  them ; 
but  through  a  misconception  the  42nd  retired.     Moore  immediately  dashed 
into  the  fight;    exclaimed  "Forty-second,  remember  Egypt,"  and  sent 
them  back  to  the  village.     The  British  held  their  ground  or  drove  off  their 
assailants  ;  and  victory  was  certain  under  the  skilful  direction  of  the  heroic 
commander,  when  ho  was  dashed  to  the  earth  by  a  shot  from  the  rock 
battery.     Sir  David  Baird,    the  second  in  command,   had  also  fallen. 
Moore  was  carried  into  Corunna ;  and  endured  several  hours  of  extreme 
torture  before  he  yielded  up  his  great  spirit     The  command  had  devolved 
Txpou  general  Hope,  who  thought  that  his  first  duty  was  now  to  embark 
the  troops.    Had  he  known  that  the  ammunition  of  the  French  was  ex- 
hausted, the  victory  might  have  been  more  complete.     Marshal  Soult  paid 
the  tribute  of  a  soldier  to  a  soldier,  and  raised  a  plain  monument  on  the 
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spot  where  the  English  general  had  been  killed.  When  the  sufferers  in 
Moore's  campaign  came  home  the  hospitals  were  filled  with  wounded  and 
sick  ;  and  some  of  the  troops  brought  back  a  pestilential  fever.  In  their 
sorrow  and  pity  the  people  forgot  their  indignation  at  what  they  were  told 
had  been  the  conduct  of  this  campaign  by  the  government ;  and  -whilst 
they  gave  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  general  who  died  at  Corunna, 
they  despised  the  attempts  of  some  journals  to  load  his  character  with 
obloquy. 

From  the  1st  of  February  to  the  20th  of  March  the  almost  undivided 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  country,  was  bestowed 
upon  the  contemptible  details  of  the  degradation  of  the  duke  of  York,  in 
being  the  dupe  of  the  artifices  of  an  abandoned  woman,  Mrs.  Mary  Aim 
Clarke.  An  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Commander-in-chief  had  been 
entered  into  on  the  motion  of  colonel  Wardle.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  has 
this  entry  in  his  diary  :  "  It  was  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  the  duke  had  permitted  Mrs.  Clarke,  his  mistress,  to  interfere 
in  military  promotions  ;  that  he  had  given  commissions  at  her  recommen- 
dation ;  and  that  she  had  taken  money  for  the  recommendations."  A 
motion  of  acquittal  was  carried  by  278  to  196.  But  this  was  not  such  an 
acquittal  as  would  allow  the  Commander-in-chief  to  retain  his  office  in 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  although  all  men  were  ready  to  admit  that  ht 
had  been  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  and  had  done  much 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  soldier.  On  the  20th  of  March,  Mr. 
Perceval  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  resignation  of  the  data 
of  York. 

In  April,  1809,  Thomas,  lord  Cochrane,  although  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment, was  chosen  by  the  Admiralty  to  conduct  a  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous enterprise,  under  the  orders  of  lord  Gambier.  This  was  an  attack  bv 
fire-ships  on  the  French  squadron,  which  was  blockaded  in  Aix  Roads,  br 
our  Channel  fleet  Lord  Cochrane  performed  this  task  in  a  way  in  which 
few  commanders  could  have  done  so  much  by  skill  and  intrepidity.  Four 
ships  of  the  line  were  taken  at  their  anchorage,  and  were  blown  up.  The 
remainder  slipped  their  cables  and  ran  on  shore.  Captain  Cochrane  made 
signal  to  his  admiral,  when  daylight  came,  that  seven  other  vessels  might 
be  destroyed.    Lord  Gambier  thought  the  attempt  too  hazardous. 

After  the  forces  under  Junot.  had  evacuated  Portugal  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  sir  John  Cradock  was  left  in  the 
command  of  the  British  troops  in  that  country.  Soult  invaded  the  north- 
ern provinces  from  Galicia,  and  took  possession  of  Oporto  on  the  29th  of 
March.  The  Regency  at  Lisbon  earnestly  implored  the  aid  of  the  British 
government.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  ordered  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  Lisbon,  sir  John  Cradock  having  been  removed 
to  Gibraltar.  Sir  Arthur  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  22nd  of  April.  On  the 
9th  of  May  he  moved  with  sixteen  thousand  British  troops  from  Coimhra. 
On  the  11th  he  crossed  the  Douro,  "  a  river,  deep,  swift,  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  in  the  face  of  ten  thousand  veterans  guarding  the 
opposite  bank.*  •    On  the  12th  the  British  obtained  a  victory,  which 

•  Napier. 
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pelled  Soult  to  retreat  from  Oporto,  leaving  many  sick  and  wounded.  The 
French  in  their  retreat  were  harassed  and  killed  by  the  people  of  the  Til- 
lages. "This  last  circumstance,"  says  sir  Arthur,  "is  the  natural  effect 
of  the  species  of  warfare  which  the  enemy  hare  carried  on  in  this  country. 
Their  soldiers  have  plundered  and  murdered  the  peasantry  at  their  plea- 
sure." The  conqueror  published  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  merciful  to  the  wounded  and  prisoners. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Austria  declared  war  against  Bavaria,  the  ally  of 
Prance  ;  and  the  Austrian  armies  crossed  the  Inn.     On  the  18th  of  April, 
Napoleon  left  Paris,  where  he  had  been  making  ample  preparations  for 
another  campaign  in  Germany.    On  the  17th  he  was  at  Donauwerth,  on 
the  Danube.    The  struggle  began  with  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  which  was  followed  by  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Vienna  on 
the  18th  of  May.    The  archduke  Charles  had  reinforced  his  army,  and  was 
advancing  rapidly  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
crossing  from  the  right  bank,  on  which  Vienna  is  situated.     In  the  great 
stream  of  the  Danube  is  the  island  of  Lobau,  nearly  three  miles  in  length, 
and  nearly  two  miles  in  breadth.    To  this  island  Napoleon  transported  his 
army,  over  a  great  bridge  constructed  upon  boats,  held  in  their  places  by 
anchors,  or  by  the  weight  of  cannon  taken  from  the  arsenal  of  Vienna. 
Prom  Lobau  there  was  a  smaller  stream  to  cross,  by  a  similar  bridge, 
before  a  landing  could  be  effected  on  the  open  plain  on  the  left  bank.    As 
the  French  formed  their  line,  the  village  of  Aspern  was  on  one  flank  ;  the 
village  of  Essling  on  the  other  flank.    On  the  21st  and  22nd  of  May,  the 
most  sanguinary  contest  of  the  war  here  took  place.    Never  before  was  the 
all-conquering  emperor  in  so  dangerous  a  position  as  when  the  day  closed 
upon  this  horrible  carnage.    He  could  not  return  to  Vienna ;  for  the  river 
had  risen  and  the  Austriana  had  floated  down  the  main  stream  great  balks 
of  timber  and  numerous  fire-ships,  which  swept  away  the  boats  and  their 
bridge.    Napoleon  could  only  retain  the  island  of  Lobau.     Here  he  re- 
treated, carrying  with  him  thousands  of  wounded  soldiers.    Shut  up  in 
the  island  of  the  Danube,  the  French  emperor  was  strengthening  his  posi- 
tion, and  waiting  for  events.    They  were  of  a  mixed  character.    The  heroic 
partizan,  colonel  Schill,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  headed  the 
German  insurrection  in  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  Hanover,  had  failed. 
Schill  was  killed  in  Stralsund.    The  duke  of  Brunswick,  with  a  few  troops, 
embarked  for  England.     The  Tyrolese  were  in  active  resistance  to  the  yoke 
of  Bavaria,  to  which  crown  they  had  been  annexed.    Andrew  Hofer,  the 
innkeeper  in  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  and  three  other  resolute  friends,  led 
the  revolt  which  broke  out  on  the  8th  of  April    The  Bavarians  entered 
the  province  with  25,000  men.     The  bold  peasants  marched  to  attack 
them  in  the  gorges  of  the  hills,  and  even  in  the  towns  which  they  held  in 
strength.    Halle  was  taken;  Innspruck  surrendered  after  an  obstinate 
defence.    After  the  French  occupied  Vienna,  the  Tyrol  was  invaded  by 
two  French  and  allied  armies.    The  Tyrolese  defeated  the  French  and 
Saxons  in  the  valley  of  the  Eisach.    The  vanguard  of  four  thousand  Bava- 
rians under  the  duke  of  Dantzic  was  destroyed.     As  the  disciplined  troops 
marched  though  passes  where  perpendicular  rocks  rose  on  either  aide,  the 
mountaineers  hurled  down  masses  of  rocks  and  timber,  crushing  and  bury- 
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ing  the  columns,  whilst  the  unerring  rifles  picked  off  the  few  who  fled  from 
the  overwhelming  ruin.  The  duke  of  Dantzic  speedily  retreated  from  the 
dangerous  mountains.  But  Hofer  dared  to  encounter  him  in  a  pitched 
Dattle,  and  the  innkeeper  won  the  victory. 

Napoleon  appeared  to  he  busily  employed  in  constructing  massive  bridges 
from  the  island  to  the  left  hank  of  the  Danube ;  hut  he  was  secretly  col- 
lecting the  materials  for  another  work.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July 
the  whole  of  his  army  crossed  the  stream,  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  an  un- 
guarded point.  The  archduke  Charles  quitted  his  entrenchments,  aban- 
doning the  country  between  Euzensdorf  and  Wagram,  and  retired  to  a 
strong  position  on  the  elevated  table-land  of  Wagram.  From  this  locality 
the  great  battle  of  the  6th  derives  its  name.  The  number  of  soldkn 
engaged  in  the  work  of  mutual  destruction  was  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand.  The  French  historians  claim  to  have  killed  or  wounded 
twenty-four  thousand  Austrians ;  and  admit  to  have  lost  eighteen  thousand 
in  killed  or  wounded.  Austria  sued  for  an  armistice ;  and  the  armistke 
led  to  a  peace.  Two  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Vienna,  which  to 
signed  on  the  14th  of  October,  were  more  degrading  to  Austria  than  th» 
loss  of  territory.  One  was  that  she  should  give  no  succour  to  the  Tyrolcst 
who  had  so  nobly  fought  for  her  independence.  The  other  was,  that  she 
should  unite  with  all  the  rest  of  the  enslaved  continent  in  the  exclusion  of 
the  commerce  of  England.  Fifty  thousand  French  and  Bavarians  marched 
into  the  Tyrol ;  hunted  the  peasantry  from  hill  to  hill ;  set  a  price  upon  th* 
head  of  Andrew  Hofer ;  and  procured  his  arrest  by  treachery.  He  was 
tried  by  court-martial  at  Mantua,  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  shot 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1810. 

The  news  of  the  armistice  between  Austria  and  France  reached  London 
on  the  27th  of  July.  On  the  25th  a  vast  expedition  had  sailed  from  Ports- 
month  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria.  Sir  David  Dundas,  who 
had  succeeded  the  duke  of  York  as  Commander-in-chief,  had  not  been  con- 
sulted as  to  the  appointment  of  the  commander  of  this  expedition.  Nor 
was  any  consultation  held  with  sir  Lucas  Pepys,  the  physician-general  to 
the  forces,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  disorder  to  which 
soldiers  were  subject  in  the  island  of  Walcheren.  The  medical  officers  of 
the  army  were  not  informed  where  the  expedition  was  going,  and  therefore 
could  not  make  any  particular  preparation.  On  the  16th  of  July,  the  earl 
of  Chatham  received  his  instructions,  as  the  commander  of  a  large  division 
of  his  majesty's  forces,  to  attack  and  destroy  the  naval  force  and  establish- 
ments in  the  Scheldt,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  commander,  of  the 
naval  portion  of  the  armament,  sir  Richard  Strachan.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  land  force,  according  to  the  list  transmitted  to  lord  Chatham,  wa* 
39,143  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  The  naval  force  comprised  35  sail 
of  the  line,  5  ships  of  50  and  44  guns,  18  frigates,  and  160  sloops,  gun- 
brigs,  bomb-vessels,  gun-boats,  &c  During  the  three  days  on  which  this 
great  armament  ran  down  the  English  shore,  every  height  was  crowded 
with  people.  On  the  30th  of  July,  twenty  thousand  men  landed  on  the 
isle  of  Walcheren.  Middleburgh,  the  chief  town,  was  immediately  sur- 
rendered. The  French  troops  were  driven  into  Flushing.  Other  operations 
were  attended  with  complete  success.  Every  obstacle  was  quickly  removed 
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that  would  have  prevented  Antwerp  being  taken  by  a  sudden  and  well- 
combined  movement  of  the  naval  and  military  forces.  But  all  the  energy 
of  the  first  operations  had  no  other  ulterior  object,  in  the  eye  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, than  the  taking  of  Flashing,  and  the  occupation  of  Wal- 
cheren.  The  investment  of  Flushing  was  completed,  before  a  bombard- 
ment commenced  on  the  13th  of  August.  The  troops  slept,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  open  air.  Towards  the  morning  the  island  was  always  covered 
with  unwholesome  exhalations  from  the  marshes.  Napoleon  had  sent 
orders  that  general  Monnet,  the  commander  of  Flushing,  should  cut  the 
dykes.  On  the  11th,  the  sea  dyke  extending  from  the  right  flank  of 
Flushing  on  the  land  side  to  the  canal  of  St.  Joostland,  was  cut.  The 
water  spread  over  the  fields,  filled  the  ditches,  and  forced  the  besiegers  to 
abandon  some  ports  of  the  trenches.  The  bombardment  then  commenced 
upon  a  scale  that  was  perhaps  unequalled  in  any  previous  siege.  Batteries  of 
heavy  ordnance  fired  incessantly  night  and  day  upon  the  devoted  town.  The 
Congreve  rocket  was  employed  with  fearful  effect.  Ten  line  of  battle  ships 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  ranged  along  the  sea  line  of  defences,  and 
kept  up  a  cannonade  for  several  hours.  Flushing  was  on  fire  in  every 
quarter.  At  last,  after  three  days  the  governor  agreed  to  surrender,  on  the 
eondition  of  the  garrison  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  The  occupation 
of  the  Dutch  fishing  town  was  the  prize  that  cost  twenty  millions  of 
money. 

Lord  Chatham  wrote  home  on  the  29th  that  he  was  obliged  to  close  his 
operations  with  the  capture  of  Flushing.  He  adds,  "  I  am  concerned  to 
say,  that  the  effect  of  the  climate  at  this  unhealthy  period  of  the  year  is 
felt  most  seriously,  and  that  the  number  of  the  sick  already  is  little  short 
of  three  thousand."  The  soldiers  were  carried  into  close  barracks  at  Mid- 
dleburgh,  where  the  fever  raged  more  and  more,  and  the  barracks  all 
became  hospitals.  The  medical  officers  themselves  were  seized,  and  either 
died  or  were  disqualified  for  attendance.  The  main  army  was  ordered  home, 
and  with  them  went  lord  Chatham.  But  fifteen  thousand  men  were  left 
in  Walcheren  "for  the  protection  of  the  island."  Walcheren  was  finally 
evacuated  on  the  23rd  of  December.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  great  Armada 
that  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the  28th  of  July,  with  a  pomp  and  power 
that  had  never  been  equalled  since  another  Armada  came  to  a  like  fatal 
termination  of  vain  hopes  and  blind  confidence.  Every  one  who  had 
thought  or  read  knew  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  sending  forty 
thousand  men  to  Zealand  in  August,  and  of  their  continuing  there  for  two 
or  three  months.  The  disgrace  rested  with  the  commander ;  with  the 
Secretary-at-War ;  and  with  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  believed  him 
incapable,  and  had  not  the  courage  to  enforce  their  belief.  But  the 
calamity  which  England  had  sustained  had  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the 
progress  of  the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

After  the  retreat  of  Soult  from  Oporto,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  entered  Spain,  and  made  a  junction  with  the  Spanish 
army  under  Cuesta,  at  Oropesa.  Marshal  Victor  was  in  position  at  Tala- 
vera.  His  outposts  were  attacked  on  the  22nd  by  the  Spanish  and  British ; 
and  Victor,  retiring  to  Torrijos,  was  joined  by  Sebastiani,  and  afterwards 
by  king  Joseph.   Cuesta,  who  was  obstinate  and  conceited,  pushed  on  alone 
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to  attack  the  French,  and  was  driven  back  to  the  British  army  on  the 
Alberehe.  In  a  sulky  mood,  he  then  left  to  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  the  com- 
mand of  the  two  armies.  The  British  general  retired  six  miles  to  Talavera, 
where  he  had  previously  chosen  his  field  of  battle,  and  which  he  bd 
strengthened  by  some  earthworks.  On  the  27th,  the  French  crossed  tfc 
Alberehe,  and  there  was  a  partial  contest,  in  which  they  were  repnbei 
On  the  28th,  the  French  renewed  the  attack.  At  noon  the  battle  com- 
menced. The  French  first  attacked  the  left,  which  was  weak ;  then  fell 
upon  the  right ;  and  later  in  the  day  threw  their  force  upon  the  cento  of 
the  line.  A  formidable  battery  was  making  fearful  havoc  The  centre 
was  giving  way,  when  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ordered  the  48th  regiment  to 
descend  from  the  height  which  they  occupied,  and  meet  the  brant  of  tfe 
fight.  The  scattered  masses  rallied.  The  English  general  hurled  a  cbrge 
of  cavalry  upon  the  French  columns,  and  the  victory  was  won.  "Th» 
battle, "  says  Jomini,  "  recovered  the  glory  of  the  successors  of  Marlboro^ 
which  for  a  century  had  declined.  It  was  felt  that  the  English  intatrr 
could  contend  with  the  best  in  Europe. "  Very  few  Spaniards  were  enpgri. 
Sixteen  thousand  English,  of  which  number  many  had  been  recently  takes 
from  the  militia,  repulsed  thirty  thousand  French  veterans.  The  tattle 
Talavera  won  for  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  the  name  by  which  we  shall  hence- 
forth speak  of  him— Wellington :  first  Viscount,  then  Earl,  then  Maiqaa 
then  Duke.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  English  general  was  oblige 
to  retreat,  for  Soult  had  suddenly  appeared  with  fifty  thousand  men.  Sr 
Arthur  left  fifteen  hundred  of  his  sick  and  wounded  to  be  guarded  bj  Casta. 
Cuesta  marched  away  and  left  his  charge,  whom  sir  Arthur  then  i*ofB* 
mended  to  the  humanity  of  the  French  generals,  who  acted  geneitfsfr 
towards  them,  as  Wellesley  had  acted  towards  the  French  at  Oporto. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  1809,  lord  Castlereagh,  the  Secretarr-^ 
War,  and  Mr.  Canning,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  a  bate 
meeting  on  Wimbledon  Common.  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  chaBeag* 
accused  Canning  of  having  intrigued  to  remove  him  from  office.  Canning 
was  slightly  wounded.  The  end  of  the  affair  was  that  Canning  and  Castk- 
reagh  both  quitted  the  administration.  The  duke  of  Portland  also  w 
signed ;  and,  long  broken  in  health,  died  on  the  29th  of  October.  & 
Perceval  became  Premier ;  the  marquis  Wellesley  came  from  Spain  to  v 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  lord  Liverpool  took  lord  Castlereagh'*  J** 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  department  of  War  and  the  Colonies ;  the 
Secretary  at  War  was  lord  Palmerston. 

When  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1810,  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  to  Walcheren  naturally  became  a  subject  of  grave  inqurr 
The  ministry  made  every  effort  to  screen  lord  Chatham  from  a  vote  c. 
censure,  which  was  prevented  only  by  very  small  majorities.  On  ti* 
occasion  of  the  enforcement  of  the  standing  order  for  the  exclusion  d 
strangers  during  the  Walcheren  inquiry,  John  Gale  Jones,  the  manager0' 
a  debating  society,  issued  a  handbill  reflecting  on  that  enforcea<ftt 
Jones  was  brought  to  the  bar  ;  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  bill ; 
and  was  committed  to  Newgate.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  member  for 
Westminster,  having  made  an  unsuccessful  motion  for  the  discharge  of 
Jones,  published  a  violent  letter  in  Cobbett's  "Register,"  in  which  b' 
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contended  that  the  House  had  no  authority  to  imprison  for  such  an  offence. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  after  violent  debates,  a  motion  was  carried  that  the 
baronet  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  the  coarse  of  that  day 
the  populace  began  to  break  the  windows  of  the  members  who  had  taken 
part  against  their  favourite.  The  tumult  became  serious  on  the  7th, 
when  sir  Francis  declared  his  determination  to  resist  the  warrant  for  his 
committal,  and  to  defend  himself  in  his  own  house  in  Piccadilly.  The 
Riot  Act  was  read ;  the  Guards  were  called  out;  several  persons  were 
wounded ;  and  troops  arrived  from  the  country.  On  Monday,  the  9th, 
the  house  of  sir  Francis  was  broken  open ;  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  under  a  strong  military  escort.  On  the  return  of  the  troops  they 
were  grossly  insulted  and  attacked  by  a  furious  mob,  and  several  persons 
were  killed  when  the  soldiers  at  length  fired.  Sir  Francis  brought  actions 
against  the  Speaker  and  the  Serjeant,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  "The 
authority  of  the  House  was  fully  vindicated  by  the  Court ;  but  sir  Francis 
prosecuted  an  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  below  being  affirmed,  all  conflict 
between  law  and  privilege  was  averted."*  When  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  22nd  of  June,  the  imprisonment  of  sir  Francis  came  to  an 
end.  Tho  interest  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula ;  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
with  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  an  obsequious  senate  having 
confirmed  the  dissolution  of  his  former  marriage ;  the  commercial  effects 
of  the  Orders  in  Council ;  the  difficult  problem  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  which  was  under  discussion ; — these  matters  had  excited  little 
interest  compared  with  this  Btruggle  between  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  favourite  of  the  democracy. 

The  royal  speech  at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  briefly  alluded  to  the 
Peninsular  war,  making  no  mention  of  the  British  general,  whose  retreat 
to  Portugal  after  Talavera  had  been  denounced  in  Parliament  as  having 
converted  victory  into  defeat.  The  Common  Council  of  London  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  praying  that  a  pension  of  20002.  a 
year  should  not  be  granted  to  viscount  Wellington.  There  had  been  six 
months  of  comparative  inaction,  which  appeared  to  superficial  observation 
as  six  months  lost,  whilst  Wellington  had  been  accomplishing  the  greatest 
design  that  was  ever  conceived  by  military  genius.  During  the  spring  of 
1810  he  had  steadily  devoted  himself  to  the  organization  of  the  British 
and  Portuguese  armies.  He  was  wholly  left  to  his  own  resources.  Tho 
government  at  home  could  send  him  no  reinforcements,  and  they  worried 
him  with  their  want  of  confidence  that  he  would  surmount  the  difficulties 
by  which  he  was  encompassed.  Wellington's  head-quarters  were  at 
Viseu ;  and  he  was  in  constant  communication  with  lieutenant-colonel 
Fletcher,  an  officer  of  engineers,  in  the  execution  of  his  grand  project  of 
tho  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Thousands  of  Portuguese  labourers  were 
employed,  under  British  engineers,  in  the  rapid  construction  of  works,  of 
which  the  cuttings  of  miles  of  railroad  in  a  mountainous  country  can 
furnish  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  their  colossal  proportions.  In  one  year, 
these  works,  behind  which  the  city  of  Lisbon,  the  roadstead,  the  trans- 
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ports,  the  munitions  of  war,  would  be  safe  from  all  attack,  were  sufficient! y 
complete  to  test  the  practical  grandeur  of  their  conception.  The  first  hae 
of  intrenchments  stretched  for  twenty-nine  miles  across  the  whole  breadtli 
of  the  promontory  of  Portugal.  A  second  line  of  works  had  been  pet- 
pared,  in  case  the  first  line  had  been  forced ;  and  a  third  series  of  defences 
also  were  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  to  keep  an  enemy  h 
check  had  he  overcome  these  stupendous  arrangements  for  an  annr  > 
safety.  All  the  fortifications  of  these  works  had  their  own  «^p«g«> 
Some  of  the  garrisons,  all  of  which  were  permanently  occupied  by  Porm- 
guese,  contained  a  thousand  men.  A  system  of  signals  along  the  whe^ 
extent  of  the  lines  would  have  brought  all  the  force  within  them,  upon  * 
given  point  in  a  few  hours. 

The  summer  was  approaching  when  Maasena  took  the  command  of  tfc* 
French  forces  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon.  He  had  seventy-two  tnousiL-i 
men  under  arms  in  the  field.  Wellington  had  about  fifty-four  thousrad 
British  and  Portuguese.  By  the  great  exertions  of  """■■KM  Beresfiord. 
the  Portuguese  had  become  valuable  troops,  and  some  were  brigaded  wid 
the  British  army.  In  June  the  French  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  It  wt» 
bravely  defended  by  the  Spaniards  till  the  10th  of  July.  Neither  Is- 
lington nor  the  Spanish  general,  Romans,  was  strong  enough  to  attemp: 
its  relief.  After  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Massena  commenced  the  siege 
of  Almeida.  It  was  defended  by  a  Portuguese  garrison,  under  the  coc- 
mand  of  an  English  officer.  On  the  second  night  of  the  bombardment,  a 
magazine,  containing  all  the  ammunition  of  the  fortress,  blew  up ;  aal 
the  garrison  were  compelled  to  capitulate,  the  greater  part  of  the  town  and 
the  defences  having  been  destroyed  by  the  explosion. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Wellington's  army  was  collected  npon  tnt 
Serra  de  Busaco,  in  front  of  Coimbra.  On  the  27th  the  French  attacked 
the  right  and  left  of  the  English  position.  They  were  repulsed ;  one 
column  being  driven  down  the  hill  by  general  Picton's  division  ;  another 
column  compelled  rapidly  to  retreat  under  a  bayonet  charge  by  general 
Craufurd's  division.  The  French  lost  four  thousand  five  hundred  men ; 
the  British  and  Portuguese  thirteen  hundred.  On  the  29th  of  September, 
the  allies,  crossing  the  Mondego,  began  to  march  towards  Lisbon.  Wel- 
lington continued  steadily  to  retreat  before  his  powerful  opponent.  Mast 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Coimbra  followed  the  army,  encumbering  the  roads 
with  their  sick  and  their  aged  and  their  children.  But  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  in  the  line  of  the  English  march  willingly  obeyed  Welling- 
ton's orders,  and  fled  towards  Lisbon,  leaving  the  towns  and  villages  bare 
for  the  advancing  French.  On  the  10th  of  October,  the  whole  army  was 
within  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras.  Massena  came  up,  wholly  unprepared  i 
to  find  such  an  obstacle  to  his  further  progress.  He  spent  some  days  in 
reconnoitering.  He  scoured  the  country  for  provisions  ;  but  the  country 
was  a  desert,  behind  him  and  around  him.  The  distresses  of  hia  army 
were  most  severe,  for  they  had  only  carried  bread  for  fifteen  days.  On 
the  15th  of  November,  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  forcing  the  lines ;  and 
began  a  retrograde  movement. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

The  Princess  Amelia  died  on  the  2nd  of  November.  The  illness  of  his 
favourite  daughter  had  so  worked  upon  the  king's  mind  that  he  was  then 
under  restraint.  The  meeting  of  Parliament,  fixed  for  the  let  of  November, 
could  not  be  postponed,  although  the  king  was  unable  to  sign  the  commis- 
sion for  its  opening.  After  three  adjournments,  the  ministers  proposed  to 
proceed  by  Bills  determining  the  powers  to  be  exercised  in  the  king's  name 
and  behalf,  to  which  the  Royal  Assent  should  be  given  by  a  fictitious  use 
of  the  king's  name.  The  opposition  contended  for  addressing  the  prince  01 
Wales  to  assume  the  royal  authority  as  Regent.  The  ministerial  resolutions 
were  adopted.  They  contained  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Regent, 
which,  although  they  were  to  continue  only  for  twelve  months,  produced 
great  debate  and  many  divisions,  in  which  the  ministers  had  small  majorities. 
The  Parliament  having  been  opened  on  the  15th  of  January,  1811,  by  a 
Commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  Regency  Bill  was  passed  on  the  6th 
of  February.  On  the  6th,  the  Prince  Regent  took  the  oaths  before  a  Privy 
Council  assembled  at  Carlton  House.  During  several  months  the  king  ap- 
peared to  be  occasionally  convalescent.  But  it  Boon  became  sufficiently 
clear  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  able  ever  to  resume  the  royal  functions. 

In  March,  1811,  the  empress  Maria  Louisa  presented  to  the  French  nation 
a  son,  who  was  saluted  by  his  father  as  king  of  Rome.  Rome  and  the 
southern  Papal  Provinces  were  annexed  to  France ;  and  the  Pope  was  a 
prisoner  at  Savona.  Louis  Bonaparte,  having  refused  to  concur  in  the 
tyrannical  projects  of  his  brother  for  enforcing  the  Continental  System 
upon  his  Dutch  subjects,  had  surrendered  his  mockery  of  sovereignty,  and 
had  come  to  reside  at  Powys  Castle,  in  Montgomeryshire,  upon  his  parole. 
The  kingdom  of  Holland  was  then  formally  annexed  to  France.  Ten 
additional  departments  were  added  to  France  on  the  13th  of  December,  1810, 
which  comprehended  Holland,  Friesland,  Oldenburg,  Bremen,  and  all  the 
line  of  coast  to  Hamburg  and  all  the  country  beyond  Hamburg  to  Lubeck. 
The  French  empire  now  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  departments, 
containing  forty-two  millions  of  people.  The  millions  that  were  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  mighty  emperor  can  scarcely  be  numbered.  The  king- 
dom of  Italy  was  under  his  sway.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  his  brother-in- 
law,  Joachim  Murat,  now  ruled.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  his  brother 
Jerome  was  the  sovereign.  The  "Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,"  had  at  his  feet  the  kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  and 
a  train  of  minor  German  princes.  Prussia  was  wholly  at  his  mercy.  Den- 
mark would  obey  any  command  of  Napoleon  since  Copenhagen  was  bom- 
barded and  her  fleet  carried  off.  The  French  marshal  Bernadotte  had  been 
elected  by  the  States  of  Sweden  as  successor  to  the  aged  and  childless  Charles 
XIII.,  who  had  succeeded  the  deposed  Gustavus.  There  only  wanted  the 
quiet  possession  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  under  his  brother  king  Joseph — 
Austria  being  his  own  by  family  ties,  and  Russia  his  ally,  in  the  sworn  friend- 
ship of  her  emperor— to  make  the  world  his  own.  The  fate  of  the  nations  of 
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Europe  rested  upon  the  success  of  Wellington's  exertions  in  the  Pi 
And  yet  the  Regent  had  not  been  appointed  more  than  a  sortnigfat, 
his  ministers  threw  in  the  way  of  lord  Wellington  whatever 
weak  government  conld  present  to  a  strong  mind. 

When  Massena  retired  from  before  Torres  Vedras  he  took  up  a  defeasrn 
position  at  Santarem.    He  was  now  really  Morrartwt  by  the  Britaeli  farces. 
and  had  to  depend  for  his  supplies  upon  the  bare  country  behind  *>*«* 
During  this  state  of  inaction  in  Portugal,  general  Graham,  with  three  thou- 
sand V.nglitth  and  seven  thousand  Spaniards,  had  attacked  the  French  wis 
were  blockading  Cadiz,  and  had  won  the  battle  of  B&rrosa,  on  the  5th  ef 
March.      On  the  6th  of  March,   Wellington  received  information  thr 
Massena  had  retired,  and  immediately  pot  bis  troops  in  motion  in  ths** 
columns.     The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  conducted  with  skill  equal  :.> 
that  displayed  by  the  French  general  in  ordering  his  retreat.     The  ecus? 
of  the  French  army  was  marked  by  the  most  fearful  cruelties.  Hie  invasrc 
of  Portugal  was  terminated  on  the  6th  of  April,  when  the  French  crosspf 
the  Agueda  into  Spain,    The  allied  armies  now  commenced  the  bLockad- 
of  Alm«riH^     MftBftena,  now  powerfully  reinforced,  returned  to  raise  tb» 
blockade.      The  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  in  the  neighbourhood  e: 
Almeida,  was  fought  on  the  5th  of  May.     "  We  had  very  nearly  three  t  j 
one  against  us  engaged ;  above  four  to  one  of  cavalry ;  and,  moreover,  oar 
cavalry  had  not  a  gallop  in  them,  while  some  of  that  of  the  enemy  were  fas£ 
and  in  excellent  order.    If  Boney  had  been  there  we  should  have  ben 
beaten."*    The  Spaniards  had  not  been  able  to  make  a  stand  against  Sock 
at  Badajoz,  which  was  surrendered  on  the  11th  of  March.     On  the  15tk  cf 
May,  whilst  marshal  Beresford  was  besieging  Badajoz,  very  insnfficieiLtk 
provided  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  great  siege,  Soult  came  to  its  relief; 
and  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Attmera  was  fought  the  next  day.    Tat 
British  and  Portuguese  had  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  that  terrible  contet 
On  the  18th  of  May,  Soult  retired  towards  8eville.    The  siege  of  Badtjs 
was  recommenced  when  Wellington  arrived  at  Albuera  with  two  other 
divisions.  Early  in  June,  Wellington,  hearing  that  Marmont  was  marchroc 
from  Salamanca  to  join  Soult,  hastened  back  to  the  frontier  of  PortugiL 
The  two  French  generals  united  their  forces ;  but  they  did  not  venture 
upon  an  attack.    The  British  took  up  their  old  position  upon  the  Cos; 
and  there  was  no  more  fighting  in  1811. 

When  the  restrictions  of  the  Regency  Bill  expired,  on  the  1 8th  of  January, 
1812,  it  was  generally  expected  that  the  party  of  lord  GrenviHe  would  return 
to  the  possession  of  power.  The  Regent,  however,  announced  that  ht 
would  make  no  sweeping  alterations  in  his  Cabinet,  and  the  Grenville  ptrtv 
declared  the  impossibility  of  their  uniting  with  the  present  government 
On  the  19th  of  February,  the  marquis  Wellesley  resigned  the  seals  u 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  For  two  years  dissensions  had 
been  going  on  between  him  and  his  colleagues  on  the  subject  of  the  half 
measures  pursued  in  Spain.  Lord  Castlereagh  succeeded  lord  WeHeslcyu 
Foreign  Secretary.  Three  months  had  passed  without  the  ascendancy  of 
MsWPercevaTs  ministry  being  shaken  by  the  met  that  it  was  not  roundel 
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upon  "  the  most  liberal  basis,"  such  as  the  Regent  had  affected  to  desire, 
when  a  tragical  event  in  a  moment  broke  np  the  official  calm. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  Mr.  Perceval  was  assassinated  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  bankrupt  Liverpool  merchant,  John  Belling- 
ham,  who  considered  that  he  had  received  wrongs  from  government.  Mr. 
Perceval  had  been  shot  through  the  heart,  and  dropped  dead.  The  dis- 
charged pistol  was  found  on  the  assassin,  and  another  loaded  and  primed 
was  taken  from  his  pocket.  Examined  by  three  magistrates,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate ;  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  fourth  day  after 
he  had  fired  the  fatal  shot — the  law  authorities  refusing  to  postpone 
the  trial  to  receive  evidence  of  his  insanity — and  was  hanged  a  week  after 
the  assassination.  Urged  by  a  message  from  the  Regent,  the  feelings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  carried  extravagant  grants  to  Perceval's  family,  beyond 
the  proper  measure  of  his  services  as  a  public  man,  although  friends  and 
political  adversaries  were  justified  in  uniting  in  a  tribute  to  his  private 
worth. 

After  various  attempts  to  change  the  government,  and  a  great  amount  of 
political  intrigue,  in  which  no  man  was  more  busy  behind  the  scenes  than 
the  Chancellor,  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  8th  of  June,  declared  in  Par- 
liament that  he  had  been  that  day  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  as  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  The  premiership  of  lord  Liverpool  did 
not  commence  under  auspicious  circumstances.  In  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1811  riots  had  commenced  at  Nottingham,  where  the  hosiers,  from  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  had  been  obliged  to  discharge  many  of  the  weavers. 
The  object  of  the  rioters  was  to  destroy  some  new  frames  requiring  less 
manual  labour.  As  the  law  stood,  the  breaking  of  frames  was  punishable 
with  fourteen  years'  transportation.  It  was  now  proposed  to  make  the 
offence  capital.  The  Bill  passed  both  Houses  very  rapidly.  But  the 
offences  did  not  cease.  In  June  the  riots  had  become  insurrection.  In 
Lancashire,  parts  of  Cheshire,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  there 
was  an  organized  system  of  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  machinery. 
This  was  known  as  Luddism — a  name  derived  from  that  of  a  poor  idiot, 
Ned  Lud,  who,  thirty  years  before,  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  had  broken  two 
stocking  frames.  On  the  27th  of  June,  a  message  was  sent  to  Parliament 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Lord 
Sidmouth  was  Home  Secretary,  and  he  recommended  vigorous  measures, 
which  Parliament  adopted.  Gradually  the  disturbances  ceased.  A  Special 
Commission  was -held  at  York  in  November,  1812,  when  many  Luddites 
were  convicted,  and  sixteen  were  executed. 

The  insurrections  of  workmen  were  essentially  connected  with  the  general 
depression  of  industry  consequent  upon  the  commercial  position  of  Eng- 
land.     For  four  or  five  years  the  Orders  in  Council  of  Mr.   Perceval, 
taken  in  combination  with  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon,  had 
interdicted  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  all  neutral  nations.    It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  diminution  of  our  foreign  trade,  in  1808,  amounted  to 
fourteen  millions  sterling.     America  was  the  only  great  neutral  power  ? 
and  had  been  a  large  purchaser  of  British  commodities,  previously  to  the 
Berh'n  decree.    The  complaints  of  the  Americans  were  loud  against  the 
Sfttea*  Vn  Council  of  our  government    In  March,  1808,  the  legality  of  the 
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Orders  wis  contested  in  PsriiamenL    In  April,  the  merchants  of  *  *-*w 

Liverpool,  and  other  towns  were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 

through  their  counsel,  Mr.  Brougham,  whose  iiiti  ilj 

Bible  impression  upon  the  country.     In  April,  1S09,  s>  new  Order  in.  Crsi- 

eil  was  issued,  by  which  the  Mochartft  was  confined  to  Fi 

Holland,  to  part  of  Germany,  and  to  the  North  of  Italy.     A 

licensing  Teasels  to  proceed  to  foreign  ports  was  also  introduced. 

position  of  America  was  Tery  threatening.    There  had  bea 

also  with  regard  to  the  right  of  search  for  British  sailors 

American  ships  of  war.     Mutual  ill-will  was  growing  up 

governments.     During  May  and  part  of  June,  Committees  of  Inqsxrr  :zi 

the  effect  of  the  Orders  in  Council  were  sitting  in  both  Houses*.     Os.  "-- 

16th  of  June,  the  examinations  being  closed,  Mr.  Brougham  moved  =.  — - 

Commons  that  the  Crown  should  be  addressed  to  recall 

Orders  unconditionally.     Ministers  then  conceded  the  qi 

the  23rd  of  June  an  unconditional  suspension  of  the  Orders,  as  fir  *» 

America  was  concerned,  appeared  in  the  "  Gazette."    The  cozuxssuc  v- 

too  late.     On  the  18th  of  June  the  American  government  had  declaxed  n: 

against  Great  Britain. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1812,  lord  Wellington  announced  to  lord  Lrr-r- 
pool  that  he  proposed  to  lead  his  army,  in  the  depth  of 
cantonments  on  the  Cos,  to  make  a  sudden  rush  upon  the 
of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  and  then,  if  successful,  to  make  a  similar  aiteeapc 
Badajos.  The  time  was  favourable  for  so  bold  an  enterprise.  Xaf*^»:- 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  a  war  with  Russia,  had  withdraws.  ££? 
thrnimnd  troops  from  Spain.  The  French  marshals,  who  land  sepsrxu 
commands,  were  carrying  on  distinct  operations  in  various  prorbjc*. 
Their  correspondence  was  constantly  intercepted  by  bands  of  guerillas,  wi, 
stopped  the  couriers,  and  often  cut  off  the  communications  lor 
weeks.  Wellington,  apparently  inert  in  his  winter  quarters,  had 
all  the  resources  within  his  reach,  and  relied  upon  the  valour  of  his  troop* 
to  accomplish  what  he  had  not  the  means  otherwise  of  performing.  Ai 
last  the  preparations  were  complete.  Marmont  had  withdrawn  a  lie* 
portion  of  the  garrison  from  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  in  the  confidence  *****  Wel- 
lington would  not  move  out  of  his  quarters  in  an  inclement  «rarmm_  Tb 
country  was  covered  with  snow.  Part  of  Wellington's  army  passed  zx 
Agueda  on  the  8th  of  January.  The  same  day  Cindad  Bodrigo  was  in- 
vested ;  and  an  external  redoubt  on  a  hill  was  stormed  and  taken.  Oa 
the  13th  and  14th  two  convents  outside  the  walls  were  surprised  aai 
carried  by  assault.  Two  breaches  having  been  effected  on  the  19th, — aid 
Marmont  being  known  to  be  advancing  to  relieve  the  garrison, — orders 
were  given  to  storm  that  evening.  At  seven  o'clock  three  columns  unit? 
the  direction  of  general  Picton,  and  a  fourth  column  under  general  Cras- 
ford,  marched  towards  the  breaches ;  whilst  a  false  attack  wns  made  by 
the  Portuguese  brigade,  commanded  by  general  Pack,  on  the  other  ai«  of 
the  river.  This  became  a  real  attack.  Picton  s  division  was  twice  re- 
pulsed  before  it  could  penetrate  into  the  town.  Cranford  was  successful ; 
but  he  was  mortally  wounded.  General  Maekinnon,  who  had  led  his 
brigade  to  the  assault,  was  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  the  French 
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magazines  on  the  ramparts.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  of 
the  attack  the  garrison  surrendered.  The  capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was 
amongst  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  British  army.  It  is  painful 
to  relate  that  the  troops  disgraced  their  victory  by  the  most  frightful 
excesses. 

Time  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Wellington,  and  secrecy  in  his 
plans  was  not  less  important  to  be  preserved.  His  own  counsels  were  well 
kept ;  but  from  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  Portuguese  authorities, 
he  was  obliged  to  postpone  the  investment  of  Badajoz  for  several  days 
beyond  the  term  he  had  assigned.  In  the  meantime  general  Philippon, 
the  French  commander,  had  become  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  Allied 
army,  and  had  prepared  means  of  defence.  On  the  16th  of  March,  the 
Guadiana  was  crossed  by  Wellington,  and  Badajoz  was  invested.  On  the 
26th  the  Pecurina,  a  strong  fort  in  advance  of  Badajoz,  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  became  a  position  for  firing  on  the  works  of  the  town.  Forty-eight 
pieces  of  artillery  were  in  constant  play ;  and  the  sap  against  the  outward 
works  was  steadily  advancing.  It  was  the  6th  of  April  before  three  breaches 
were  practicable,  so  as  to  justify  the  assault.  On  that  evening  eighteen 
thousand  men  were  ready  to  march  to  the  attack.  The  night  was  so  dark 
that  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  columns  began  to  advance  for  an  assault 
upon  all  points  at  once,  they  could  not  be  seen  at  twenty  paces  distant 
The  men  advanced,  most  of  them  with  each  a  sack  of  hay  on  his  back  to 
throw  into  the  ditch  to  diminish  its  height  Some  carried  ladders.  They 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis  when  a  sudden  explosion  was  succeeded  by  an 
avalanche  of  fiery  missiles  which  descended  into  the  ditch,  where  the  Eng- 
lish columns  appeared  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  volcano.  Great  was  the 
destruction ;  but  the  undaunted  men  rallied,  and  again  hurried  to  the 
breaches.  Again  they  were  encountered  with  bursting  shells,  hand  gre- 
nades, and  exploding  powder  barrels.  The  summit  gained,  they  were  met 
by  a  chevaux'dc-fri&i  formed  of  sabre  blades.  At  each  of  the  three 
breaches  were  the  same  terrible  defences.    At  last  the  division  under  the 

■ 

orders  of  Picton  succeeded  in  taking  the  castle.  On  another  side  Walker's 
brigade  had  also  scaled  the  walls  and  entered  the  town.  Again  were  the 
other  divisions  led  to  the  attack  of  the  breaches.  The  French  troops  be- 
came disorganized.  At  six  in  the  morning  general  Philippon  capitulated ; 
the  garrison  surrendering  without  conditions.  The  loss  of  the  British  and 
Portuguese  was  estimated  at  five  thousand  men.  After  the  town  was  in 
their  power  the  soldiers  committed  disgraceful  enormities  during  two  days 
and  two  nights.  What  Wellington  was  powerless  to  restrain  he  severely 
punished. 

After  the  tremendous  loss  incurred  in  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and 
of  Badajoz,  no  measures  whatever  were  taken  to  send  Wellington  rein- 
forcements, although  there  were  then  sixty-five  thousand  regular  troops  at 
home.  But  lord  Wellington  went  on  his  course,  in  no  wise  disheartened 
by  neglect  and  coldness,  or  even  by  being  promised  assistance  which  never 
came.  He  had  advanced  into  Spain  on  the  13th  of  June.  On  the  17th 
he  appeared  before  Salamanca ;  was  received  in  the  town  with  great  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  on  the  29th  captured  the  forts  by  which  the  interior  of  the 
place  was  defended.    For  the  first  fortnight  of  July  the  French  army  and 

3  b 
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the  Allied  army  were  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Donro,  and  the  French  and 
English  soldiers  talked  and  interchanged  civilities  as  comrades  rather  than 
as  deadly  foes.  There  were  various  manoeuvres  of  Mannont  till  the  20th ; 
by  which  he  established  his  commnnications  with  king  Joseph  and  the 
army  of  the  centre,  which  was  advancing  from  Madrid  to  join  him. 
Wellington  had  no  superiority  of  numbers  over  the  single  army  thai 
was  opposed  to  him ;  and  the  French  possessed  double  his  own  force  of 
artillery. 

On  the  2l8t  of  July,  both  the  hostile  armies  crossed  the  Tonnes.  Wel- 
lington took  up  a  position  with  his  left  resting  on  the  southern  bank  of  tn* 
river,  and  his  right  on  one  of  the  two  hills  called  Dos  Arapiles.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22nd,  the  contest  was  begun  with  some  sharp  skirmishing 
By  their  first  movements  the  French  gained  a  great  advantage  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  more  distant  Arapiles.  They  there  established  a  bstterr 
commanding  the  road  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  there  Mannont  placed  him- 
self. Wellington  watched  the  evolutions  of  the  French  from  a  height  be- 
hind the  village  of  Arapiles.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  under  core; 
of  a  heavy  cannonade,  Mannont  extended  his  left,  and  moved  forward  ku 
troops.  Wellington  observed  this  movement  "for  some  time  with  a  start 
contentment  Their  left  wing  was  entirely  separated  from  the  centre: 
the  fault  was  flagrant ;  and  he  fixed  it  with  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt 
A  few  orders  issued  from  his  lips  like  the  incantation  of  a  wizard. w  *  Whei 
Mannont  comprehended  the  extent  of  his  error,  he  sought  to  repair  it,  by 
ordering  his  left  to  fall  back  immediately  on  the  centre.  "  The  time  was 
passed ;  for  Wellington,  remembering  the  fine  manoeuvres  of  Frederick  at 
Bosbach,  and  of  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz,  had  sent  half  of  his  troops  t» 
engage  the  left  wing,  whilst  the  other  half  engaged  the  centre."  *  TV 
left  wing  of  the  French  made  a  disorderly  retreat  towards  their  right,  leav- 
ing three  thousand  prisoners.  Their  centre  was  driven  in ;  bnt  their  right 
remained  unbroken.  Mannont  had  been  wounded ;  and  general  Qausvl, 
who  had  joined  him  with  his  reinforcements,  took  the  command.  He 
rallied  the  scattered  French ;  formed  them  into  a  new  position ;  and  made 
a  determined  stand,  until  a  fresh  attack  ordered  by  Wellington  compeBei 
them  to  abandon  the  ground,  and  to  retreat  towards  Alba  de  Tonnes. 
Night  stopped  the  pursuit.  On  the  morning  of  the  28rd,  three  battaliess 
of  the  French  rear  surrendered  to  the  British  cavalry,  who  had  come  up 
with  them.  The  duke  of  Wellington  in  later  years  said,  "Salamanci 
relieved  the  whole  south  of  Spain  at  once ;  changed  the  character  of  the 
war  there ;  and  was  felt  even  in  Bussia."  The  indignation  of  Napoleon 
against  Mannont  was  in  the  proportion  in  which  he  felt  that  the  moral 
effects  of  Wellington's  victory  were  damaging  to  the  prestige  of  his  power. 

Wellington  entered  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  found  the  ■*  peo- 
ple mad  with  joy  for  their  deliverance  from  their  oppressors."  To  linger 
at  Madrid  was,  however,  impossible.  He  was  without  money.  No  rein- 
forcements had  reached  him,  whilst  Clausel's  army  in  the  north  had  been 
largely  reinforced  Leaving  two  divisions  in  the  capital,  Wellington 
marched  on  the  1st  of  September  for  Valladolid;  and,  continuing  his 
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northward  movement,  on  the  19th  entered  Burgos.    The  castle  of  Burgos, 
a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  had  been  carefully  fortified,  and  had  a 
garrison  of  two  thousand  men.    It  was  immediately  invested ;  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fort  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  Wellington's 
army.    For  a  month  the  siege  proceeded  with  very  doubtful  success,  and, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  orders  were  given  to  storm  it    The  attack  foiled 
The  army  of  the  north  and  the  armies  of  the  south  were  advancing  to 
raise  the  siege.  On  the  21st,  Wellington  retired  in  good  order  to  Placentia 
His  rear  was  repeatedly  attacked,  but  there  was  no  serious  engagement 
The  sufferings  of  the  army  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  were 
immense.    Their  disorganization  was  proportionate.     By  the  middle  of 
November  the  Allied  forces  were  in  their  old  stations  within  the  frontiers 
Portugal.    Wellington's  head-quarters  were  at  Ciudad  Kodrigo. 

The  Russian  people,  and  especially  the  Russian  landholders,  who  were 
deprived  of  the  usual  markets  for  the  produce  of  their  estates  by  the  Con- 
tinental decrees  of  France,  compelled  their  government  to  issue  a  ukase 
which  had  the  effect  of  opening  the  trade  with  Great  Britain.  Napoleon 
was  indignant,  but  Alexander  had  now  the  support  of  Bernadotte,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  who  also  refused  to  submit  to  the  dictator,  who 
had  seized  and  confiscated  fifty  Swedish  merchantmen,  on  the  ground  of 
their  contraband  trade  with  England.  In  March,  1812,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
"was  signed  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  Napoleon  had  been  gradually 
collecting  large  bodies  of  troops  on  the  Vistula.  It  was  clear  that  an 
offensive  war  was  in  preparation.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Paris  presented  an  official  note  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  troops  from  Pomerania  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Bonaparte 
said  he  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  foreign  sovereign,  and  he  sent  the 
ambassador  his  passports.  On  the  9th  of  May  he  left  Paris,  with  his 
Austrian  empress.  At  Dresden  he  received  the  homage  of  his  tributary 
^princes ;  and  there,  too,  came  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  to  offer  their  contingents  for  the  invasion  of  Russia.  On  the  24th 
and  25th  of  June,  the  confederated  army  passed  the  Niemen,  the  boundary 
of  the  Russian  empire.  A  detailed  return,  extant  in  the  French  War- 
office,  gives  the  numbers  as  651,858  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engi- 
neers ;  187,121  horses,  and  1872  pieces  of  ordnance.  To  meet  this  mighty 
force,  the  Russian  armies  only  comprised  254,856  men.  But  the  strength 
of  Russia  lay  in  the  determination  of  the  Russian  people  to  resist  to  the  last 
extremity. 

The  French  armies  entered  Lithuania  without  encountering  any  oppo- 
sition. They  entirely  devastated  the  country,  and  left  behind  them  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  dead,  or  in  hospitals,  or  marauding  in  scattered 
parties.  Under  the  walls  of  Smolensk  they  encountered  the  Russians  in 
force,  and  a  great  battle  took  place.  When  the  French  entered  the  city  it 
had  been  evacuated,  and  they  found  only  burning  ruins.  The  Russians 
continued  their  retreat  towards  Moscow,  Napoleon  following  them.  On 
the  7th  of  September  was  fought  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Borodino.  The 
fighting  lasted  two  days.  On  each  side  there  were  forty  thousand  killed 
and  wounded.  Each  army  imagined  itself  lord  of  the  field ;  but  the  Russian 

army  continued  its  retreat  to  Moscow,  and  on  the  14th  of  September,  they 
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filed  through  that  city,  accompanied  by  all  the  inhabitants  and  popular 
who  could  find  any  means  of  conveyance.  "The  army,  indeed  since  the 
first  day's  retreat  from  Smolensk,  had  been  accompanied  by  a  wandtrn>£ 
nation.  All  the  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  were  abandoned  as  tk 
columns  appeared."  *  On  the  same  day  Napoleon  arrived  at  Moscow  vitl 
his  guards,  and  was  astounded  at  the  solitude  which  reigned  everywhere 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  suburb.  He  had  commanded  his  soldier* 
to  bivouac  outside  the  city,  but  at  night  many  entered,  and  sought  t 
plunder  and  riot  some  compensation  for  their  long  endurance  of  severe  pri- 
vations. That  very  night  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given  in  various  quarter. 
Not  a  fire-engine,  not  a  bucket,  could  be  procured.  They  had  all  be : 
carried  off.  The  next  day  the  French  emperor  transferred  his  quarters  r:> 
the  Kremlin.  Day  after  day  the  astonished  soldiers  saw  the  canopy  .i 
smoke  and  flame  spreading  over  the  city  of  a  thousand  domes  and  minarets. 
The  conflagration  went  on,  till,  of  forty  thousand  houses  in  stone,  only  tr  > 
hundred  escaped;  of  eight  thousand  in  wood,  five  hundred  only  wo* 
standing ;  of  sixteen  hundred  churches,  eight  hundred  were  consume! 
The  Kremlin  itself,  on  the  16th,  had  become  uninhabitable,  and  Nspolws 
left  it  to  take  up  his  quarters  outside  the  city.  When  he  returned  on  :£- 
20th  a  heavy  rain  had  extinguished  the  flames,  but  only  one-tenth  of  tb? 
city  was  left  unconsumed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  terrible  destrcc  - 
tion  was  part  of  the  same  determined  system  of  resistance  which  had  driver 
the  whole  population  from  the  burning  villages  on  the  road  from  Smolensk, 
and  had  led  forth  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow,  with  the  exception  of  the 
miserable  thousands  who  were  unable  to  move,  to  seek  for  other  shelter 
than  in  the  homes  of  the  devoted  city.  The  French  evacuated  Moscow  g? 
the  19th  of  October.  Snow  had  begun  to  fall.  An  early  winter  was  si- 
ting in.  On  the  18th  of  December,  a  miserable  remnant  of  the  Freud 
Grand  Army  re-crossed  the  Niemen.  The  march  of  the  French  had  been : 
succession  of  battles  with  the  pursuing  Russians.  The  troops  were  skil- 
fully led;  their  courage  rarely  failed,  even  when  starving  and  periahi^- 
by  the  wayside  with  the  extremity  of  cold.  Clouds  of  Cossacks  Ilizl: 
upon  their  path,  leaving  them  not  an  hour's  safety.  The  different  regimes:; 
were  all  mixed  together;  the  soldiers  marching  pell-mell,  and  only  seekioe 
to  prolong  existence.  Thousands  of  wandering  men  fell  into  the  hands  i 
the  Cossacks.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  very  great,  but  that  of  tfc- 
dead  exceeded  it.  During  a  month  there  were  no  rations,  and  dead  horse- 
were  the  only  resource.  The  severity  of  the  climate  rendered  hunger  nus» 
fatal.  Napoleon,  even,  could  not  conceal  that  of  four  hundred  thoasaci 
Frenchmen  who  had  crossed  the  Niemen  in  May,  with  the  persuasion  N 
their  invincibility,  not  twenty  thousand  had  returned  to  the  Vistula. 

The  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  French  army  roused  a  patriotic  spin: 
in  the  people  of  Prussia,  whose  passionate  impulses  were  powerful  enoogi 
to  make  their  sovereign  resolve  to  endure  no  longer  his  state  of  ignominicnj 
vassalage.  Napoleon  having  contemptuously  spurned  a  proposition  that 
the  French  should  withdraw  from  Prussia,  on  which  condition  the  Russia 
army  would  remain  behind  the  Vistula,  Frederick- William  and  Alexander 
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concluded  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive.  Austria  decided  to  remain 
neutral.  Hostilities  immediately  began.  The  French  quitted  Berlin  and 
Dresden.  The  emperor  took  the  field  in  the  middle  of  April,  the  Senate 
having  been  called  upon  to  place  at  his  disposal  half  a  million  of  conscripts. 
He  could  reckon  upon  collecting  250,000  troops  before  Russia  and  Prussia 
could  concentrate  an  equal  force.  But  of  his  forces  four-fifths  were  young  sol- 
diers ;  the  other  fifth  were  Germans.  On  the  2nd  of  May  he  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Liitzen,  and  defeated  the  combined  Russian  and  Prussian  army.  His 
victory  gave  him  possession  of  Leipzig  and  of  Dresden.  On  the  20th  and  21st 
of  May  the  two  armies  renewed  the  struggle  at  Bautzen.  The  slaughter 
on  each  aide  was  nearly  equal  The  Allies  retreated  ;  but  Napoleon  did 
not  attempt  to  follow  up  the  success  which  he  had  achieved  at  a  prodigious 
loss.  An  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  to  extend  from  the  5th  of  June  to 
the  22nd  of  July.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  to  be  prolonged  to  the  10th  of 
August,  during  which  time  a  conference  was  to  be  held  to  discuss  terms  of 
pacification.  The  negotiations  of  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and  French  pleni- 
potentiaries were  to  commence  on  the  29th  of  July  at  Prague.  This  Con- 
gress was  soon  broken  up,  however,  by  events  in  Spain. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  the  roads  having  then  become 
practicable  for  the  passage  of  troops,  seventy  thousand  British  and  Portu- 
guese, and  twenty  thousand  Spaniards,  commenced  their  march  towards 
Spain.  The  Cortes  had  conferred  upon  Wellington  the  entire  command  of 
the  Spanish  forces.  On  the  3rd  of  June  the  French  retired  to  Burgos ; 
on  the  12th  they  abandoned  that  fortress.  On  the  18th  the  Allied  army 
passed  the  Ebro.  An  English  fleet  was  at  Santander,  and  in  that  city 
the  commissariat  established  a  depot,  and  there  were  military  hospitals 
formed.  The  French,  commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having  marshal 
Jourdan  as  the  major-general  of  the  army,  had  on  the  night  of  the  19th 
taken  up  a  position  in  front  of  Vittoria.  On  the  21st,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Allied  army,  who  gained  a  complete  victory;  "  having  driven  them 
from  all  their  positions,  having  taken  from  them  151  pieces  of  cannon, 
415  waggons  of  ammunition,  all  their  baggage,  provisions,  cattle,  treasure, 
&c.,  and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners."*  On  the  18th  of  July,  Soult 
arrived  in  Spain  to  take  the  command  of  the  French  army.  On  the  25th 
he  attacked  the  British  right  at  Roncesvalles.  From  that  day  to  the  31st 
there  was  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  two  armies,  which  are  known 
as  "The  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees."  On  the  last  morning  of  July  the 
French  armies  were  in  full  retreat  to  France  by  the  various  passes  of  the 
mountains. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Great  Britain  had  become  party  to  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  battle  of  Vittoria  dissipated  the 
doubts  and  overcame  the  reluctance  of  Austria  to  join  the  Coalition.  The 
Allies  at  Prague  had  offered  terms  to  Napoleon  which  ho  hesitated  to  accept 
till  the  10th  of  August  had  arrived,  and  the  term  of  the  armistice  was  out. 
On  the  24th,  25th,  and  27th  of  August,  three  battles  were  fought  about 
Dresden,  in  which  Napoleon  achieved  the  last  of  his  great  victories.  That 
triumph  was  followed  within  a  very  few  days  by  signal  reverses  sustained 
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by  his  nt«1»i«  On  the  26th  of  August,  Blacber  rooted  Macdonald  in 
the  battle  of  the  Katxbach,  where  the  French  lost  25,000  men.  On  the  30th 
of  August,  Yandamme,  who  had  been  tent  by  Napoleon  in  pursuit  of  the 
army  which  had  retired  from  Dresden,  was  totally  defeated,  and  was  takes 
prisoner.  Bernadotte,  who  had  joined  the  campaign,  and  now  headed 
Swedes,  Prussians,  and  Russians,  won  the  victory  of  Gross-Becrot  on  the 
23rd  of  August ;  drove  back  Oudinot,  and  saved  Berlin.  Again  rBen»- 
dotte  was  successful  against  Key  in  the  battle  of  Dennewitx  on  the  6th 
of  September.  On  the  8th  of  October,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  surround^ 
by  Russians  and  Prussians,  was  compelled  to  join  the  Allies*  The  French 
armies  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  Saxony,  and  men  and  hones  ver 
without  food.  Napoleon  determined  to  fight  his  way  to  the  Rhine,  thongfe 
all  Germany  was  rising  against  him.  He  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leipzig  on  the  15th  of  October.  The  Russians  and  Prussians  were  advance 
to  the  same  point  On  the  10th  he  was  attacked  at  the  village  of  Wacfcrs, 
near  Leipzig.  The  action  wss  not  decisive.  Napoleon  then  secretly  mack 
propositions  for  an  armistice,  to  which  no  answer  was  returned.  On  tfe* 
19th,  a  conflict;  decisive  of  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  was  fought  under  tht 
walls  of  Leipzig.  The  struggle  began  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  asd 
lasted  till  night.  An  important  incident  of  that  day  was  the  advance,  is 
perfect  order,  of  the  Saxon  cavalry,  who  left  the  enemy  and  cum  over 
to  the  Allies,  requesting,  however,  that  they  might  not  fight  in  that 
battle. 

Before  dawn  the  next  morning  the  French  were  marching  oat  of  Leipzig. 
Napoleon  had  directed  a  bridge  to  be  blown  np  after  his  troops  had  passed. 
It  was  blown  up  too  soon,  and  twenty-five  thousand  French  aurrenderel 
as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Allied  sovereigns  entered  the  city,  amidst 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  shouts  of  the  people.  Napoleon's  last  success 
on  German  ground  was  the  battle  of  Hanau,  which  he  won  against  the 
Bavarians,  who  had  endeavoured,  near  Frankfort,  to  intercept  his  retreat 
He  crossed  the  Rhine  with  about  one-sixth  of  the  army  that  he  had  led 
forth  to  conquer. 

When  Napoleon  passed  the  Rhine  on  the  22nd  of  November,  lord  Wel- 
lington had  planted  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  France.  On  the  31st  of 
August,  the  town  of  San  Sebastian  was  taken  by  storm  by  our  troopi 
under  the  command  of  general  Graham.  The  loss  to  our  forces  amount:-! 
to  2500  men.  Much  of  the  loss  incurred  may  be  attributed  to  the  mis- 
management of  the  departments,  in  not  providing  adequate  TnaUrieL,  and 
in  refusing  naval  assistance.  The  Admiralty,  of  which  lord  Melville  was  the 
head,  was  especially  blameable.  On  the  8th  of  September,  the  castle  of 
San  Sebastian,  which  hod  held  out  after  the  town  was  taken,  capitulated. 
General  Rey,  who  had  nobly  defended  the  place,  was  granted  the  honours 
of  war,  and  that  the  wounded  should  be  sent  by  transports  to  France.  On 
the  31st  of  October,  the  French  garrison  of  Pamplona,  having  lost  all 
chance  of  relief,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Their  number  amounted 
to  4000.  Wellington  could  now  safely  move  his  whole  army  into  France. 
On  the  18th  of  November  the  French  were  driven  beyond  the  river  NiveDe, 
and  then  the  Allied  armies  took  up  their  position  at  St  Jean  da  Lux.  Soult 
withdrew  to  his  intrenched  camp  at  Bayonne.    The  justice  and  moderation 
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of  the  British  commander  produced  the  best  results.  The  troops  behaved 
well,  and  the  inhabitants  were,  consequently,  well  disposed  towards  them. 
Lord  Wellington,  in  the  coarse  of  a  month,  becoming  straitened  for  room, 
determined  to  cross  the  Nive,  and  establish  himself  between  that  river  and 
the  Adonr.  General  Hill  forded  the  liver  on  the  9th  of  December,  and 
the  French  posts  were  withdrawn  to  Bayonne.  Then  Sonlt  resumed  the 
offensive,  and  a  series  of  obstinate  engagements  took  place  on  the  10th, 
11th,  and  13th,  in  which  all  the  attacks  of  the  French  were  repulsed. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  the  first  corps  of  prince  Schwarzenberg 
crossed  the  Shine  at  Bale.  Bliicher  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  31st. 
Napoleon  wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph,  "  France  is  invaded  :  all  Europe  is 
in  arms  against  France,  and  above  all,  against  me.  You  are  no  longer  king 
of  Spain."  He  had  concluded  a  treaty  on  the  11th  of  December  with  the 
ex-king  Ferdinand,  recognizing  him  as  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  make  the  English  abandon  his  territories. 
He  released  the  Pope  from  his  confinement  at  Fontainebleau.  He  made  a 
pretence  of  calling  out  the  National  Guard  ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  them. 
The  people  shewed  no  disposition  to  resist  the  invaders  of  their  country, 
as  in  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  third  week  of  January, 
Napoleon  made  his  preparations  for  a  final  struggle.  He  appointed  the 
empress  as  Regent,  and  his  brother  Joseph  as  his  Lieutenant  The  Senate 
had  placed  at  his  disposal  300,000  conscripts.  He  had  70,000  men  in  the 
field ;  and  he  set  out  for  Paris,  on  the  26th  of  January,  to  put  himself 
at  their  head,  at  Chalons. 

There  were  two  columns  of  the  Allies  marching  on  Paris— one  by  the 
valley  of  the  Seine,  the  other  by  the  valley  of  the  Marne.  On  the  29th  of 
January,  Napoleon  fought  the  battle  of  Brienne  with  Bliicher, — a  battle 
which  cost  him  6000  killed  and  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners.  This  battle 
decided  nothing.  A  Congress  was  then  held  at  Chatillon.  Negotiations 
went  on,  whilst  Napoleon,  placing  himself  between  Bliicher  and  Schwarz- 
enberg, could  prevent  their  junction,  and  attack  either  of  them  as  he  saw 
that  opportunity  might  favour  him.  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  negotiator  for 
England,  was  anxious  for  peace.  But  Napoleon  would  not  forego  the 
condition  that  the  Rhine  should  be  the  frontier  of  France.  The  four 
Powers  then  bound  themselves  by  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  of  the  1st  of 
March,  to  continue  the  contest  with  Napoleon  if  he  should  not  agree  to 
their  conditions.  By  a  rapid  and  daring  movement,  Napoleon  placed 
himself  in  the  rear  of  the  Allied  forces.  But  they  marched  boldly  for  the 
capital  They  fought  a  hard  battle  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  March  occupied 
the  entire  line  of  defence  which  protected  Paris  on  the  north-east  On  the 
31st  of  March,  Paris  capitulated. 

Whilst  this  final  struggle  was  proceeding  in  the  north,  Wellington  was 
making  head  against  Soult  in  the  south.  On  the  27th  of  February  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Orthez.  Soult  was  beaten,  and  was  pursued  to  the 
Adonr.  His  losses  in  fight  were  great,  but  desertion  thinned  his  ranks 
more  extensively  than  the  charges  of  the  English  bayonets.  On  the  8th 
of  March,  two  divisions  of  the  army  of  Wellington  occupied  Bourdeaux, 
which  was  laid  open  by  the  battle  of  Orthez.  Soult  had  retreated  to  Tou- 
louse, where  Wellington  attacked  him  in  his  entrenched  camp  on  a  range 
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of  heights  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city.  It  was  a  useless  battle ;  for  the 
war  was  ended.  The  Senate  had  declared  that  Napoleon  had  forfeited  the 
throne.  A  Provisional  Government  had  been  formed.  The  emperor  of 
the  French  had  abdicated  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  had  been  in  Paris  four  days. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  three  days  after  Napoleon  had  left  Fontaineblean. 
a  Convention  between  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Allied  powers  was  signed  at 
Paris,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  hostilities  should  cease ;  that  the 
foreign  armies  should  evacuate  the  French  territory  ;  and  that  the  bound- 
aries of  France  should  be  the  same  as  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792.  Oi 
the  3rd  of  May,  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  who  was  to  give  the  French  a  repre- 
sentative government,  entered  Paris  amidst  loud  shouts  of  "  Ft*e  U  JUnf" 
A  Congress  was  to  be  held  at  Vienna,  to  confirm  the  conditions  of  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  and  to  re-organize  Europe. 

"When  intelligence  reached  London  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated  there 
were  illuminations  for  three  nights.    Then  followed  three  months  of  puhhc- 
joy  in  England.    The  people  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices  when  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  made  his  solemn  entry  into  London,  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture for  France.    They  shouted  with  redoubled  ardour  'when  the  emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  arrived  in  the  capital.     There  was  est 
public  demonstration  which  the  coldest  reasoning  could  not  despise.    The 
duke  of  Wellington  landed  at  Dover  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  he  was 
Dome  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  of  Kent  to  his  inn.     There  was  a  mare 
solemn  recognition  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation  in  an  Address  of  Tussles 
and  Congratulation  from  the  House  of  Commons.     When  Wellington,  at 
his  own  desire,  came  to  the  House  in  person,  to  tender  the  expression  of  his 
gratitude  for  the  honour  he  had  received,  the  House  was  crowded.    The 
lobby  was  filled.     Universal  huzzas  were  heard  as  he  approached.     As  he 
came  within  the  bar  the  whole  House  rose.    A  seat  was  put  for  him,  and 
the  members  resumed  their  places.     The  great  generals  modest  expression 
of  his  gratitude  was  answered  by  a  complimentary  harangue  from  the 
Speaker. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  England  of  the  American  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  was  made  five  days  before  our  Government  had 
unconditionally  suspended  the  Orders  in  Council  as  regarded  America.  In 
a  Remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  it  was  contended  that  the  perseverance  in  the  war  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  after  that  repeal  was  known,  "was  improper, 
impolitic,  and  unjust"  During  the  Presidency  of  Washington  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  prevent  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
with  Republican  France  from  plunging  America  into  a  war  with  England. 
There  had  been  a  French  and  an  English  party  since  the  Union  of  the 
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States  in  1789.  Before  that  Union  each  of  the  thirteen  States  had  its 
separate  legislature,  each  being,  in  fact,  an  independent  republic  assuming 
an  absolute  sovereignty.  By  the  second  constitution,  framed  by  an  assembly 
of  fifty-five  members,  with  Washington  as  its  president,  the  authority  was 
divided  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.  The  object  aimed 
at  was,  that  each  State  should  continue  to  govern  itself  in  whatever  con- 
cerned its  internal  affairs,  but  that  the  Union  should  represent  one  compact 
body,  providing  for  the  general  exigencies  of  the  people.  The  Federal 
Government  was  endowed  with  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers. 
All  legislative  authority  was  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sisting of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  was  com- 
posed of  two  members  from  each  State,  whether  large  or  small.  The  House 
of  Representatives  was  composed  of  a  varying  number  from  each  State, 
according  to  the  amount  of  population.  The  executive  power  was  vested 
in  an  elective  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  some  particulars, 
was  to  act  under  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  This 
President  might  be  once  re-elected  on  the  expiration  of  his  first  term 
of  four  years.  In  1700,  Vermont  was  added  to  the  original  Federation  of 
thirteen  States — indicated  by  the  stripes  of  the  American  flag.  Twenty 
years  later,  communities  had  risen  up  in  regions  almost  unknown  to  the 
founders  of  the  American  republic,  to  claim  their  place  in  the  Union  as  in- 
dependent States,  having  a  sufficient  amount  of  population  to  entitle  them 
to  that  distinction.  These  States  added  largely  to  the  democratic  element 
in  the  government.  Of  the  old  States,  the  four  Southern,  with  Maryland, 
contained,  almost  exclusively,  the  Slave  Population.  The  coloured  race 
were  soon  abundantly  found  amongst  the  swarms  ef  the  new  Western 
States.  In  the  ratio  of  Representatives  to  Population,  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves  were  added  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons  in  each  State.  The 
slaves,  uncared  for  by  legislation,  augmented  the  legislative  power  of  the 
slave-owners. 

John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  was,  like  his 
predecessor  Wasliington,  opposed  to  the  extreme  Democratic  party,  of 
which  Jefferson  was  the  most  distinguished  representative.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  Adams's  term  of  four  years  the  contest  between  the  Federalists  and 
the  Democrats  was  the  most  violent  that  the  Union  had  beheld  ;  and  it 
ended  by  the  election  of  Jefferson  as  President  by  a  majority  of  one  vote 
of  the  electoral  body.  Jefferson  himself  held  that  this  event  of  1801 
had  carried  the  vessel  of  the  state  into  its  natural  course — the  Republican 
and  Democratic  course.  The  weapons  employed  against  England  by  Jeffer- 
son during  the  eight  years  of  his  presidency,  and  by  Madison  during  the 
first  three  years  of  his  tenure  of  office,  were  embargoes  and  tariffs.  Gra- 
dually the  war-party  in  the  States  became  irresistible.  The  warlike  im- 
pulses of  this  democracy  were  however  sensibly  mitigated  by  the  effects  of 
the  war.  The  injury  caused  to  the  commerce  of  both  countries  was  very 
great,  although]  the  Cotton  cultivation  of  the  Southern  States  was  at  this 
period  most  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  Baitish  imports  of  American 
cotton  were  comparatively  trifling. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  American  general 
Hull  set  out  for  the  invasion  of  Canada  with  a  force  of  2800  men.    On  the 
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12th  of  July  he  crossed  the  river  Detroit,  and  captured  the  small  open  town 
of  Sandwich.  The  English  commander,  major-general  Brock,  had  raUecsnd 
a  force  of  700  British  regulars  and  militia,  and  600  Indiana,  with  which  be 
repulsed  Hull  in  three  attempts  against  Fort  Amherstburg;  and  cmnpeLci 
him  to  recross  the  river  to  Detroit  On  the  10th  of  August,  Hull  capirc- 
lated  with  2600  men  to  Brook  and  his  little  army.  On  the  13th  of  October, 
the  American  general  Wadsworth  carried  Qneenstown  with  a  large  fan*. 
General  Brock,  the  gallant  English  commander,  was  killed  ;  bat  reinforce- 
ments of  English  troops  having  arrived,  Wadsworth  was  totally  defeated. 
and  surrendered  with  900  men.  At  the  time  of  Hull's  capitulation  :: 
Brock,  the  American  fort  in  the  small  island  of  sfi^lniKm***™—  was  takes 
by  a  force  of  English,  of  fl*nili»w^  and  of  Indians. 

The  employment  of  Indians  in  the  war  of  1812  is  denounced  net  cciv 
by  American  but  by  English  writers  as  a  stain  upon  our  national  repatatka. 
The  crime  was  not  in  arming  these  daring  warriors,  with  the  intent  » 
bring  them  under  the  common  subjection  of  the  soldier  to  his  officer ;  let 
in  leaving  them  when  they  were  armed  to  their  own  uncontrolled  actka, 
in  which  their  warfare  was  marked  by  the  reckless  destruction  of  life  aai 
property,  and  by  their  accustomed  cruelty  to  the  vanquished  enemy. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  naval  force  of  the  Unhei 
States  consisted  of  four  frigates  and  eight  sloops,  manned  by  6000  ■■■in 
The  British  navy  comprised,  of  ships  in  commission  lor  sea  service,  a  total 
of  621 ;  of  these,  102  were  ships  of  the  line ;  of  frigates,  from  44  gnus  to 
82,  there  were  111  ;  of  smaller  frigates,  sloops,  gun-brigs,  and 
were  more  than  800.    On  the  19th  of  September,  the 
Constitution,  of  1588  tons,  captured  the  English  frigate 
tons.     On  die  16th  of  October  the  American  brij 
British  sloop  Frolic,  each  being  of  18  guns,  but  the 
superior  in  tonnage.    The  British  frigate  Macedonian,  after 
fight,  was  captured  by  the  American  frigate  United  States, 
of  the  Macedonian  was  nearly  a  third  less  than  the  tonnage  of  the 
frigate.    Again,  on  the  29th  of  December,  the  Java,  of  1099 
captured  by  the  Constitution.    The  British  sloop  Pfcxotk  struck  to  d.- 
American  brig  Hornet  on  the  14  th  of  February,  1818L 
country  were  in  astonishment,  and  almost  in  despair,  at 
disasters.    The  Admiralty  was  assailed  by  deni 
and  neglect.  Our  Government  was  evidently  ignorant 
in  the  comparative  sine  of  what  were  called 
believed  that  a  frigate  was  a  frigate,  and  ought  to 
frigate.    As  in  the  outset  of  every  other 
tinuance,  the  British  Admiralty  was  the  slave  of  i 
and  crews  of  snipe  in  the  Atlantic  feh  that  the 
frag  would  be  impaired  unless  some  nhiMiawnl 
presage.    Captain  Broke,  of  ike  frigate  *Thieeon,  had,  by 
brought  his  crew  into  the  highest  state  of  imcirary.     He 
watching  the  frigate  Chesapeake  in  theharheuref 
of  nearly  equal  strength  in  their  weight  of 
Broke  despatched  to 
to  meet  the 
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Lawrence  immediately  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  and,  at  half-past  live  m 
the  afternoon,  hauled  up  within  hail  of  the  Englishman  on  the  starboard 
aide.  After  two  or  three  broadsides  had  been  exchanged,  the  Chesapeake 
fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  her  mizen  chains  locking  in  with  her  adversary's 
fore-rigging.  Broke  immediately  ordered  the  two  ships  to  be  lashed  to- 
gether, and  the  select  men  to  prepare  for  boarding.  "In  two  minutes' 
time  the  enemy  were  driven  sword  in  hand  from  every  post.  The  American 
flag  was  hauled  down,  and  the  proud  old  British  union  floated  triumphant 
over  it.  In  another  minute  they  ceased  firing  from  below,  and  called  for 
quarter.  The  whole  of  this  service  was  achieved  in  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  action."  Captain  Broke  sailed  off  with  his 
prize  for  Halifax,  where  captain  Lawrence,  who  had  fought  his  ship  with 
real  heroism,  died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
officers  of  the  Shannon. 

In  1813  the  British  were  compelled  to  evacuate  York  (now  Toronto),  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada.  The  Americans  there  burnt  the  public  buildings. 
In  an  attack  upon  Burlington,  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  Niagara,  and  lost  a  great  part  of  their  army  in  a  Beries  of  unsuccessful 
actions.  The  British  on  the  Detroit  frontier  were  forced  to  retreat  in 
confusion.  On  Lake  Ontario  our  troops,  under  sir  George  Prevost,  were 
repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Sackett's  Harbour.  On  Lake  Erie  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  destroyed  our  flotilla  ;  and  the  Americans,  obtaining 
the  command  of  the  lake,  became  masters  of  Upper  Canada.  Ten  thousand 
men  then  marched  from  different  points  upon  Lower  Canada,  where  an 
action  near  Chrystler's  Farm  took  place,  and  the  American  army,  totally 
routed,  precipitately  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence.  General  Hull  sustained 
another  severe  defeat  on  the  25th  of  December.  In  this  campaign,  when 
the  American  general  evacuated  Fort  St  George,  by  the  express  orders  of 
hia  government  ho  burnt  the  Canadian  village  of  Newark.  When  the 
British  troops  under  colonel  Murray  defeated  the  Americans  at  Buffalo, 
that  village  was  burnt  as  well  as  the  village  of  Black  Bock ;  and  the 
Indians  were  let  loose  on  the  surrounding  country  to  take  vengeance  for 
the  conflagration  of  Newark. 

The  naval  successes  of  the  United  States  were  almost  wholly  at  an  end 
After  the  first  year.  Tho  merchant  service  of  both  countries  suffered  severe 
losses ;  but  American  commerce  suffered  still  more  from  the  restrictive 
measures  of  both  governments.  The  American  Government  had  almost 
-wholly  lost,  in  the  excessive  falling-off  of  imports,  its  great  source  of 
revenue — the  Customs.  It  resorted  in  1814  to  taxes  on  excisable  articles, 
to  licences,  and  to  stamps.  The  system  of  loans,  coupled  with  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes,  was  also  adopted  ;  and  the  public  debt  was  very  quickly 
doubled.  The  Democratic  party  was  depressed,  and  almost  hopeless.  The 
New  England  States  began  openly  to  complain  of  that  preponderance  of  the 
Southern  States  which  had  forced  the  Union  into  war.  Very  early  in  the 
contest  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  refused  to  send  their  contin- 
gents to  the  army  of  the  Union ;  and  now  Massachusetts  proposed  to  take 
measures  calculated  to  break  up  the  Union. 

In  June,  1814,  two  thousand  four  hundred  gallant  troops,  the  soldiers  of 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  sailed  from  the  Garonne  for  Bermuda,  where 
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they  were  joined  by  other  forces.  The  troops,  amounting  to  about  3540 
men,  were  under  the  command  of  general  Boss.  Admiral  Cockbnrn  com- 
manded the  fleet  Having  taken  possession  of  the  Tangier  Islands  in  th» 
Bay  of  Chesapeake,  they  invited  the  negroes  in  the  adjoining  provinces. 
with  a  promise  of  emancipation,  to  join  the  British  forces.  Seventeen  hun- 
dred men  fled  from  their  plantations,  and  were  marshalled  in  the  v^ffiJ* 
ranks.  This  unjustifiable  measure  entailed  upon  the  British  Goveaunerc 
the  payment  of  a  fine  of  250,000/.  awarded  at  the  treaty  of  Ghent  to  the 
owners  of  the  slaves. 

The  British  squadron  having  ascended  the  river  Patuxent,  the  army  vat 
disembarked  at  the  village  of  Benedict,  and  in  three  days  had  advanced  t* 
within  sixteen  miles  of  Washington.    Admiral  Cockbnrn  had  during  this 
time  taken  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats.    On  the  23rd, 
general  Ross  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  Washington.     He 
put  his  troops  in  motion  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  and  on  the  24th  ±- 
feated  the  American  army,  amounting  to  between  eight  and  nine  thoncaad 
men.     He  then  marched  upon  Washington ;  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  al 
the  public  buildings,  as  well  as  a  frigate  nearly  ready  to  be  launched,  and 
a  sloop  of  war.     The  object  of  the  expedition  being  accomplished,  he  with- 
drew the  troops,  and  commenced  retiring  on  the  night  of  the  25th.     The 
indignation  of  the  American  people  at  general  Boss's  exploit  was  naisxxLj 
extreme.    In  England  there  was  a  general  feeling  that,  however  **nK«a? 
had  been  the  attack  upon  Washington,  the  destruction  of  non-warlike 
buildings  was  an  outrage  inconsistent  with  civilized  warfare.  '   In  a  battle 
on  the  11th  of  September,  which  was  the  prelude  to  an  attack  npoa  Bald- 
more,  general  Boss  was  mortally  wounded ;  and  colonel  Broke  who  ex- 
ceeded to  the  command,  although  gaining  a  victory,  was  compelled  tht 
next  night  to  retreat  to  the  ships  which  were  intended  to  co-operate  ia  tat 
assault     The  Americans  had  sunk  twenty  vessels  in  the  Patapaeo  rife 
which  effectually  prevented  the  British  squadron  rendering  any  aid. 

Our  forces  in  Canada,  under  sir  George  Prevost,  had  been  inflame  u 
till  they  had  reached  sixteen  thousand  regular  troops.  Nine  thow^fl  * 
the  soldiers  of  the  Peninsula  were  to  attack  the  redoubts  of  Plattnhvr£  ia 
co-operation  with  a  flotilla  on  Lake  Cham  plain  This  little  fleet  of  a 
frigate,  a  brig,  a  sloop,  and  twelve  gun-boats,  was  ill  manned  and  ii[iii|iewiT 
The  American  squadron  on  the  lake  was  very  superior  in  strength.  Cap- 
tain Downie  led  his  ship,  the  Confiance,  gallantly  into  action ;  but  whea  a 
heavy  fire  opened  from  the  American  line,  the  gun-boata,  which  had  few 
British  sailors  on  board,  took  flight  like  scared  wild  fowL  The  Innate, 
brig,  and  sloop  were  left  to  bear  all  the  brant  of  the  contest.  They  made 
a  brave  fight,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  strike.  Meanwhile,  Frevust 
lingered  in  making  the  land  attack ;  and  his  troops  did  not  reach  the 
point  of  assault  till  the  fleet  had  surrendered.  The  command  of  the  las? 
was  lost ;  and  therefore  it  was  useless  to  attack  FUttsburg.  A  ikJis 
outcry  was  raised  against  our  commander  of  the  forces  in  f^«ris  Ee 
resigned ;  and  demanded  a  court-martial,  but  died  before  it  commenced. 

On  Christmas-day,  1814,  general  sir  Edward  Pakcnhaxn,  one  of  the  anest 
brave  and  alrilfnl  of  the  officers  who  had  aerred  under  Wellington  ia  j^, 
Mrived  from  Entfaad  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  amy,  which 
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encamped  a  short  distance  from  New  Orleans,  preparing  for  an  assault  upon 
that  city.  New  Orleans  was  an  unfortified  town,  then  containing  only 
about  17,000  inhabitants.  The  forts  on  the  Mississippi  were  too  strong  to 
enable  an  armament  to  sail  up  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But 
a  hostile  force,  haying  passed  from  Lake  Borgne  into  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
might  land  at  either  of  two  creeks,  the  Bayou  of  St  John  or  the  Bayou  of 
Catiline.  On  the  18th  of  December  the  troops  embarked  in  small  boats, 
and  began  to  enter  Lake  Borgne.  They  had  here  to  encounter  a  powerful 
American  flotilla,  which  was  finally  defeated.  The  whole  army  was  now 
landed  on  a  barren  place  called  Fine  Island,  eighty  miles  distant  from  the 
creek  where  it  was  proposed  to  disembark.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
troops  could  be  conveyed  at  once  in  the  open  boats,  which  only  could  navi- 
gate those  shallow  waters.  The  advanced  division,  consisting  of  1600  men, 
under  the  command  of  general  Keane,  successfully  disembarked  at  the 
Bayou  of  Catiline,  having  surprised  the  American  sentinels.  No  enemy 
was  to  be  seen.  Everything  appeared  to  promise  safety,  and  general 
Keane  marched  into  the  open  country  without  waiting,  as  had  been  ar- 
ranged, for  the  other  divisions  to  join  him.  He  ordered  the  troops  to 
encamp  near  the  Mississippi.  Suddenly  a  large  vessel  dropped  her  anchor 
in  the  river,  and  furled  her  sails  opposite  the  camp.  A  cry  was  at  last 
heard,  "  Give  them  this  for  the  honour  of  America !"  and  a  broadside  of 
grape  swept  down  numbers  of  our  unprepared  soldiers.  The  night  was 
dark  as  the  schooner  continued  to  fire  from  the  river,  and  our  troops  were 
soon  surrounded  by  a  superior  land  force.  After  a  severe  struggle,  without 
any  possibility  of  forming  the  men,  the  enemy  retreated.  We  had  lost 
five  hundred  killed  and  wounded  in  this  deadly  strife.  By  great  exertions 
the  whole  army  had  been  brought  into  position  on  the  evening  of  the  24th. 
The  next  day  Pakenham  arrived  to  take  the  command. 

The  first  object  of  the  general  was  to  construct  a  battery,  by  which, 
firing  red-hot  shot,  he  destroyed  the  schooner  on  the  river.  On  the  27th 
he  advanced  his  whole  force  to  attack  the  American  army.  It  was  advan- 
tageously posted,  being  defended  in  front  by  a  broad  canal,  and  by  formid- 
able breastworks,  constructed  of  earth  and  bags  of  cotton.  The  road  by 
which  the  army  marched  was  not  only  commanded  by  batteries,  but  by  a 
flotilla  on  the  Mississippi.  The  British  ranks  were  greatly  thinned  by 
this  conjoint  fire.  All  this  effectual  resistance  had  been  planned  by 
general  Jackson.  The  British  army  was  inactive  on  the  28th,  29th,  and 
30th,  The  enemy's  lines  were  so  formidable,  that  Pakenham  constructed 
breaching  batteries,  mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  brought  up  from  the 
vessels  on  the  lake.  The  material  of  these  batteries  was  not  earth,  but 
hogsheads  of  sugar  taken  out  of  the  warehouses  on  the  plantations.  It 
was  soon  found  that  these  defences  were  wholly  unavailing.  In  the  first 
six  days  of  January,  a  bold  and  ingenious  attempt  was  made  by  the  British 
commander  to  deepen  a  canal  which  ran  across  the  neck  of  land  lying 
beyond  the  Bayou  of  Catiline  and  the  Mississippi,  so  that  boats  might  be 
brought  up  from  the  lake,  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  carried  across  the 
river  to  attack  the  battery  on  its  right  bank.  The  morning  of  the  7th  was 
arranged  for  a  general  attack  before  daybreak.  The  army  had  been  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  two  battalions  under  general  Lambert,  and  its 
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wholo  number  was  now  little  short  of  8000  men.  As  the  boats  west  up 
the  canal,  its  banks  crumbled  in,  blocked  up  the  passage,  and  permitted 
only  a  few  of  the  smaller  boats  to  reach  their  point  of  destination.  Pake*- 
ham  waited  till  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  then  determined  to  com- 
mence the  assault  without  this  support  It  was  broad  daylight  when  the 
Americans  saw  the  British'column  of  three  regiments  marching  on  to  the 
edge  of  the  glacis.  They  were  halted  at  the  moment  when  a  dash  might 
have  succeeded ;  for  the  scaling-ladders  and  fascines  had  been  forgotten. 
A  terrible  fire  drove  them  back  in  disorder.  Pakenham  rallied  his  troop*, 
and  leading  them  again  to  the  attack,  fell  mortally  wounded.  General 
Gibbs  and  general  Keane  were  also  struck  down.  The  command  devolved 
upon  general  Lambert,  who  prudently  resolved  to  draw  off  the  troops. 
Our  loss  had  amounted  to  two  thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners. An  armistice  of  two  days  was  agreed  upon  for  the  pmpose  of 
burying  the  dead.  On  the  18th  of  January,  the  retreat  of  the  J 
commenced ;  and  was  so  safely  effected  that  the  troops  re-embarked 
the  night  of  the  27th,  with  all  the  artillery  and  stores,  except  eight 
guns.  An  insignificant  triumph  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Beyer,  near  Monde, 
closed  our  military  operations  on  the  12th  of  February.  The  news  of  tk* 
conclusion  of  peace  at  Ghent  arrived  the  next  day.  By  this 
eluded  by  three  British  commissioners  and  by  four  American 
tiaries,  the  American  government  did  not  obtain  any  concession  open  the 
two  principles  for  which  it  went  to  war— that  the  flag  covers  the 
diss,  and  that  the  right  of  search  for  deserters  is  inadmissible.  It 
agreed  that  each  government  should  use  their  efforts  to  put  down  the  slave- 
trade.  Difficult  questions  of  boundary  were  left  unsettled  to  give  rise  to 
future  disputes. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  Napoleon  landed  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Joss, 
midway  between  Cannes  and  Antibes,  having  successfully  achieved  sis 
perilous  voyage  from  Elba,  from  which  he  had  embarked  on  the  «*■  mim^ 
of  the  26th  of  February,  with  his  guards,  in  seven  small  m—Ii  The 
little  army  bivouacked  that  evening  on  some  land  outside  the  town  of 
Cannes  on  the  east  An  attempt  made  to  reduce  the  garrison  at  A^tft— 
failed.  A  demand  for  six  thousand  rations  for  the  troops  from  the  nam 
of  Cannes  was  very  unwillingly  complied  with.  At  four  o'clock  on  me 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  March,  the  troops,  in  number  about  eight  hundred, 
with  Napoleon  at  their  head,  commenced  their  march  north  on  the  read 
to  Grease. 

Since  Napoleon's  abdication  there  had  been  eleven  months  of  mlae  con- 
fidence and  hollow  peace.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  a  Constitstisesl 
Charter  was  promulgated  by  the  restored  king ;  and,  on  the  taint  day; 
the  last  of  the  allied  troops  quitted  Paris.  The  Charter  crested  *  Chsm- 
her  of  Peers,  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  members,  named  for  Hst  fcy 
the  king.  The  composition  of  this  new  body  was  an  approach  to  isspe> 
tiality  in  the  union  of  members  of  the  old  noblesse  with  a  remnant  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  generals  of  the  army  before  the  revolution  with 
of  the  empire.  A  Bepiescntative  body  was  also  created,  with  very 
eieat  authority,  and  especially  with  the  power  of  determining  the 
be  levied  en  the  people.    The  electors,  however,  were  limited  to 
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who  paid  800  francs  direct  taxes  yearly,  thus  restricting  the  nomination 
wholly  to  the  more  opulent  class,  The  Charter  also  provided  for  civil  and 
religions  freedom,  for  trial  by  jury,  for  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Bat  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  revolution  and  military  despotism  had  really  unfitted 
the  French  to  comprehend  the  value  of  the  partial  liberty  which  they  had 
regained.  A  Constitutional  Monarchy,  represented  by  a  gouty  old  man 
who  could  not  mount  his  horse,  was  a  poor  compensation  to  the  national 
vanity  for  the  glory  of  living  under  a  ruler  who,  for  the  greater  period  of 
his  power,  had  only  gone  forth  to  new  conquests.  It  was  natural  that  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty  should  be  associated  with  a  return  to 
the  ancient  territorial  limits  of  France.  But  this  association  made  the 
Bourbons  obnoxious  to  a  generation  incessantly  familiar  with  conquest 
The  one  surpassing  folly  of  the  restored  government  was  the  belief  that 
France,  and  especially  Paris,  could  forget  Napoleon,  and  that  the  Bour- 
bons could  re-enter  the  Tuileries  as  if  they  had  been  excluded  for  twenty 
years  by  a  mere  dominant  usurpation  which  had  died  out.  This  egregious- 
folly  was  exhibited  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  every  symbol  of  the  rule  of 
Bonaparte.  The  Government  very  properly  desired  that  a  decent  show  of 
respect  for  religion  should  take  the  place  of  the  old  licence  ;  yet  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  change  the  habits  of  a  generation.  The  discontent  of  the 
idle  pleasure-seeking  Parisians  would  not  have  brought  back  Napoleon, 
had  not  offence  been  given  to  the  army.  That  power  which  had  so  long 
dominated  over  France  was  injudiciously  reduced ;  its  vanity  was  outraged 
by  unnecessary  affronts. 

The  labours  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna  were  approaching  their  termina- 
tion, when  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  succeeded  lord  Castlereagh 
as  the  British  minister,  received  a  despatch  from  lord  Burghersh,  the 
British  minister  at  Florence,  announcing  the  astounding  fact  of  the  return 
of  the  ex-emperor  to  France.  The  position  of  Napoleon  at  Elba  was  that 
of  an  independent  sovereign.  He  had  many  soldiers  around  him  devoted 
to  his  interests.  He  had  cruisers  by  which  he  could  keep  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  Italy  and  with  France.  During  the  sitting  of  the  Congress, 
the  evident  danger  arising  out  of  his  vicinity  to  the  Continent  was  con- 
stantly present  to  the  minds  of  some  of  the  diplomatists,  and  there  was 
seriotifl  talk  of  conveying  him  to  some  more  secure  place.  The  emperor  of 
Russia,  however,  insisted  upon  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Upon  the  18th  of  March  the  Congress  at  Vienna  published  a 
declaration  that  "by  thus  violating  the  convention  which  had  established 
him  in  the  Island  of  Elba  ....  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  placed  himself 
without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations,  and  that,  as  an  enemy  and  a 
disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  he  has  rendered  himself  liable  to 
public  vengeance." 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Wellington  had  arrived  in  Brussels  to  devise 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands.  Napoleon  had  marched 
from  Cannes  to  Grenoble  without  encountering  any  opposition.  At  Gre- 
noble he  was  joined  by  Labedoydre,  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  communication,  and  also  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  sent 
out  to  meet  him  by  general  Marchand,  the  governor,  who  was  firm  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  the  restoration.    Napoleon  entered  Grenoble 
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amidst  the  cheers  of  tne  soldiery  md  the  ritawmn     Oath*  Ua%ef 
he  was  at  Lyon.     From  this  city  he  issued  decree*,  by  -rfcrirh  the 
ben  of  Peers  and  Deputies  were  dissolved  ;  the  returned 
banished ;  titles  of  honour,  except  for  national 
and  emigrant  officers  who  had  received 

gorernment  were  struck  off  the  list  of  the  army.  On  the  14d&  of 
marshal  Neyf  who  on  the  7th  had  taken  leave  of  the  kins;  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  would  bring  back  Bonaparte  in  an  iron  cage,  psjhbshed  i 
proclamation  to  the  army  at  Auzerre  that  the  cause  of  the  PihhIm—i  sie 
irrevocably  lost  The  troops  in  Paris  could  no  longer  be  relied  vpoa.  0: 
the  19th  of  March  the  king,  by  proclamation,  dissolved  the 
On  the  20th,  after  midnight,  Louis  and  the  royal  fiunfly  left 
On  the  25th,  his  court  was  established  at  Ghent.  Napoleon  vat  at  Fc- 
taineblean  on  the  19th.  On  the  21st  he  slept  in  the  palace  of  the  TuOeus. 
having  been  borne  up  the  grand  staircase  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  sa£ 
welcomed  in  the  IWmilUr  saloons  by  ladies  of  his  old  court. 

The  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  the  23rd  of  March  had  bound  the  Allied  Powes 
to  make  war  together  upon  Napoleon,  and  to  conclude  no  separate  pea* 
with  him.  The  resistance  in  the  British  Parliament  to  the  deteraunmiaui 
to  engage  in  this  war  was  very  feeble.  The  enormous  sums  demanded  iy 
the  Government  were  voted  almost  without  inquiry. 

Napoleon,  on  the  30th  of  April,  had  issued  s  decree  convoking  tht 
Electoral  Colleges  for  the  nomination  of  Deputies  to  the  Chamber  of  kV 
preventatives.  The  greater  number  of  the  people  abstained  from  Tseng. 
Napoleon  then  determined  to  revive  the  old  revolutionary  Ate  sf  the 
Champ  de  Mat  In  this  assembly  of  two  hundred  thousand  of  both  sexe* 
he  announced  that,  the  wishes  of  the  nation  having  brought  him  back  t* 
the  throne,  his  whole  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  "founding;  our  liberty 
on  a  Constitution  resting  on  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people. •  Tba 
Constitution  was  a  very  literal  copy  of  the  Charter  of  Louis  XYIII.,  asi 
had  been  forced  upon  the  emperor  by  a  party  who  believed  that  a  limited 
monarchy,  with  representative  institutions,  might  be  a  successful  experi- 
ment whether  under  a  Bourbon  or  a  Bonaparte.  The  Chambers  com- 
menced their  functions,  not  in  the  old  spirit  of  the  empire,  but  as  if  th«* 
were  really  trusted  with  power,  as  portions  of  that  Constitution  to  which 
the  emperor  had  sworn  in  the  Champ  de  Mai  Napoleon  had  addressed 
letters  to  the  European  potentates,  professing  his  moderate  and  peacercl 
intentions.  No  faith  could  be  placed  in  his  professions,  and  his  letter* 
were  unanswered.  He  was  very  soon  prepared  with  a  bold  plan  of  war- 
like operation.  On  the  11th  of  June,  having  appointed  a  Provisional 
Government  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Chambers,  he  left  Paris  in  tfa? 
evening.  On  the  13th  he  was  at  Avesnes.  On  the  15th  he  had  crossed 
the  frontier,  and  was  at  the  head  of  122,000  men,  at  Charleroi  in  tat 
Netherlands.  Most  of  the  garrisons  of  the  Netherlands  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Wellington ;  Ghaiieroi 
was  amongst  the  weakest.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  line  of  operation* 
which  Napoleon  would  choose,  if  he  determined  on  the  offensive  by  an 
invnainn  of  the  Low  Countries,  forbade  a  concentration  of  force  upon  any 
assailable  points  of  the  frontier.    The  four  Prussian  corps  of 
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Bliicher  were  at  Charleroi,  at  Namur,  at  Dinant,  and  at  Liege.  The 
army  of  Wellington,  consisting  of  British,  Netherlanders,  and  Hanove- 
rians, was  distributed  in  cantonments,  a  reserve  occupying  the  environs 
of  Brussels,- w^ere  the  duke  had  established  his  head -quarters. 

At  half-past  nine  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  Wellington  wrote  to  the 
duke  de  Bern,  that  the  enemy  attacked  the  Prussian  posts  at  Thuin  that 
morning,  and  appeared  to  threaten  Charleroi.  "  1  have  ordered  our  troops 
to  prepare  to  march  at  break  of  day."  For  the  troops,  who  were  immedi- 
ately under  his  eye,  the  order  was  "  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  from 
Brussels  at  a  moment's  notice :"  that  moment  arrived  even  before  the  break 
of  day.  The  duke  had  quietly  supped  with  a  gay  assembly  at  the  duchess 
of  Richmond's  ;  he  and  his  generals  gradually  retired ;  the  drums  beat  the 
alarm  ;  the  bugle-call  gave  the  signal  for  "  mounting  in  hot  haste  ;"  and 
the  whole  scene  was  changed  from  revelry  to  war  before  the  "last  light 
had  fled"  from  that  "  banquet-hall."  The  reserve  at  Brussels  were  all 
on  the  march  through  the  forest  of  Soignies,  on  the  road  to  Quatre  Bras,  in 
the  morning  twilight. 

There  was  an  interval  only  of  a  few  hours  before  the  march  from  Brussels, 
and  the  gathering  of  other  divisions  on  the  roads  which  led  to  Quatre  Bras, 
were  succeeded  by  a  battle.  The  Prussians,  under  general  Ziethen,  who  had 
been  driven  from  Charleroi  on  the  15th,  had  retired  upon  Fleurus.  Marshal 
Bliicher  had  concentrated  the  Prussian  army  upon  Sombref,  with  the  villages 
of  St  Amand  and  Iigny  in  front  of  his  position.  Nearly  all  the  corps  had 
come  up  to  join  Bliicher,  when  Napoleon  attacked  him  in  front,  expecting 
that  Ney  would  also  have  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  The  movement  of  Ney 
was  interfered  with  by  the  timely  arrival  of  sir  Thomas  Picton's  division  at 
Quatre  Bras,  in  company  with  the  Brunswickers  and  the  contingent  of 
Nassau.  The  battle  between  the  French  and  the  Prussians  lasted  for  three  or 
four  hours.  Although  Bliicher  maintained  his  position,  he  was  so  weakened 
by  the  severity  of  the  contest,  that  he  marched  in  the  night  and  concentrated 
his  army  upon  Wavre.  The  British  also  maintained  their  position  at 
Quatre  Bras,  "and  completely  defeated  and  repulsed,"  says  the  duke,  "all 
the  enemy's  attempts  to  get  possession  of  it."  Our  loss  was  severe, 
amounting  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  to  more  than  2,500  men. 
The  movement  of  Bliicher  rendered  a  correspondent  movement  necessary 
upon  the  part  of  Wellington.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
he  retired  from  Quatre  Bras  upon  Waterloo,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles. 
Between  Waterloo  and  Wavre  was  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  through 
a  country  of  difficult  denies.  A  large  body  of  French  cavalry  followed  the 
English  cavalry  under  lord  Uxbridge ;  and  at  Genappe  they  were  charged 
by  the  First  Life  Guards.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Napoleon  moved 
forward  his  army  upon  the  same  road  over  which  Wellington  had  marched 
earlier  in  the  morning.  On  the  night  of  the  17th,  and  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  Napoleon  collected  his  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  a 
corps  which  had  been  sent  under  Grouchy  to  observe  Bliicher,  on  a  range 
of  heights  in  front  of  the  British  position. 

On  the  ground  near  Mont  St  Jean,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance 
of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  Wellington  had  taken  up  his  position,  with  a 
certain  knowledge,  derived  from  several  previous  examinations,    of  its 
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capabilities  for  defence.  The  first  one  of  the  duke  whs  to  occupy  with 
sufficient  force  the  two  angles,  Hongoumont,  near  the  Nivellee  road,  ia 
front  of  the  right  centre,  and  the  farm  of  La  Hay*  Sainte,  close  to  the 
Genappe  road,  in  front  of  the  left  centre.  The  right  of  his  poshaosi  was 
thrown  back  to  a  ravine  near  Braine  Merbes,  which  was  occupied  ;  and  its 
left  extended  to  the  chateau  of  Frichermont,  situated  on  a  height  above 
the  hamlet  of  La  Haye.  The  undulating  plain  upon  which  the  army  ef 
English,  Belgians,  and  Germans  looked  from  the  ridge  oa  which  they 
stood  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  was  covered  with  crops  of  grain,  of  pota- 
toes, and  of  clover.  It  had  rained  incessantly  through  the  day  ;  as  night 
advanced  the  torrents  of  rain  were  accompanied  with  thunder  sad  lightning. 
The  troops  had  to  bivouaok  upon  the  wet  crops,  whilst  the  generals  and 
their  staff  obtained  shelter  in  the  adjacent  villages.  Wellington  had  his 
head-quarters  In  a  house  opposite  the  church  at  Waterloo.  His  anny 
a  little  superior  in  number  to  that  of  Napoleon,  but  it  wee  inft 
artillery.  There  was  however  a  far  greater  disparity.  Wellington 
manded  an  army  of  various  nations,  who  had  never  before  fought  together; 
and  even  some  of  his  British  troops  were  new  levies.  Napoleon,  on  lbs 
contrary,  had  an  army  which  he  could  wield  with  the  most  perfect  ■ussnam.a 
of  unity  of  action. 

There  was  a  drizzling  rain  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  18th ;  bat  oc- 
casionally the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  displayed  the  French 
columns  deploying  to  take  up  their  ground.    Amidst  the  inspiriting  sirs 
of  numerous  bands,  three  lines  were  formed,  of  infantry  and  cniraaaersand 
lancers,  with  the  artillery  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.    The  greater  number  of 
the  British  army  were  concealed  from  the  French  by  the  undulations  ef  the 
ridge  on  which  they  stood.    They  had  taken  their  ground  silently  in  two 
lines,  with  the  artillery  in  front,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  rear.     They  stood 
noiselessly,  except  when  one  loud  hurra  was  raised  as  the  duke  rode  along 
the  lines  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.    Large  detachments  were  in  the 
inclosures  of  Hongoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte.    The  clock  of  NrvtlW-s 
struck  eleven  as  the  first  cannon  was  fired  from  the  French  centre.     On  the 
left  of  their  line  the  quick  fire  of  musketry  was  soon  heard  from  the 
column  advancing  to  attack  Hongoumont    This  property  waa  a  comfortable 
residence  of  a  Flemish  yeoman,  with  farm  buildings,  and  a  garden  of  about 
two  acres,  which  was  inclosed  by  a  wall  on  the  east  and  south  sedea.     Six 
thousand  French,  under  the  command  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  commenced 
their  attack  upon  the  English  light  troops  which  were  in  the  wood 
the  chateau.    This  wood  was  defended  with  obstinacy,  but  waa, 
carried  by  the  French,  and  the  light  troops  had  now  to  defend  the  walla  of 
the  garden  and  the  gates  of  the  yard.    This  deadly  contest  was  protanged 
without  any  result  till  two  o'clock,  when  Napoleon  ordered  that  a  battery 
of  howitzers  should  play  upon  the  building.    It  was  soon  in  flames*  bat 
there  was  no  relaxation  in  the  resolute  defence  of  the  farm-yard  by  the  1st 
and  tod  Foot  Guards,  which  had  a  decided  influence  in  deranging  the  plans 
of  Napoleon.     The  attack  upon  Hongoumont  was  accompanied  by  a  very 
heavy  cannonade  upon  our  whole  line.     Repeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  either  mixed  or  separate,  were  made  upon  us.     In  one  of  these  the 
enemy  carried  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte.    The  enemy  repeatedly 
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ebarged  our  infantry  with  his  cavalry,  but  these  attacks  were  uniformly  un- 
successful.* To  a  personal  friend,  lord  Beresford,  Wellington  writes, 
"  Napoleon  did  not  manoeuvre  at  alL  He  jnat  moved  forward  in  the  old 
style,  in  columns,  and  was  driven  off  in  the  old  style.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  ha  mixed  cavalry  with  his  infantry,  and  supported  both  with  an 
enormous  quantity  of  artillery.  I  had  the  infantry  for  some  time  in  squares, 
and  we  had  the  French  cavalry  walking  about  us  as  if  they  had  been  our 
own.  I  never  saw  the  British  infantry  behave  so  well."  This  devoted 
endurance  during  seven  or  eight  of  the  most  trying  hours  was  sustained 
throughout  by  the  presence  of  the  duke  at  -every  point  of  danger,  and  by  his 
constant  care  to  spare  his  troops  as  much  as  possible,  by  repressing  the 
natural  anxiety  of  men  in  battle  to  be  actively  employed.  The  duke 
had  placed  several  regiments  behind  the  ridge  on  which  the  British  line 
stood,  the  men  lying  down  concealed  from  the  French,  who  were  advancing 
to  attack.  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  ( "  were  the  words  that  in  a  moment 
presented  a  wall  of  bayonets  to  the  confident  French.  The  British  com* . 
uiander  had  counted  upon  Blucher  debouching  upon  the  left  of  his  position 
.about  one  in  the  afternoon,  according  to  a  message  which  he  had  received 
when  the  battle  had  begun.  At  aix  o'clock  the  expected  aid  had  not 
Arrived.  General  Picton  had  been  killed  before  the  battle  was  half  over. 
When  Wellington  was  told  that  of  Picton 'a  division  of  7000  men  only  1500 
remained,  he  replied,  "  They  must  stand  in  their  place  till  the  last  man,** 
and  they  did  stand.  A  general  officer  asked  that  hia  brigade,  reduced  to  s 
third,  should  be  relieved.  "  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  duke  ;  "  he,  and  I, 
and  all  of  us,  are  called  upon  to  die  in  the  place  which  we  occupy  at  this 
moment."  Surrounded  by  his  men  in  a  square  charged  by  the  French 
cavalry,  he  exclaimed,  "8tand  fast,  95th  t  we  must  not  be  beaten,  my 
friends.    What  would  they  say  of  us  in  England  f " 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  was  no  point  at  which  the  allied  army 
had  yielded,  or  which  had  not  been  recovered  from  the  possession  of  the 
French.  At  seven  o'clock  the  emperor  made  a  desperate  effort  to  force  our 
left  centre.  The  duke  rapidly  collected  his  men  from  all  points  to  meet  this 
apparently  overwhelming  force.  Having  observed  that  the  French  retired 
from  this  attack  in  great  confusion  ;  that  the  arrival  of  general  Bulow's  corps 
had  begun  to  take  effect ;  and  that  marshal  Blucher  had  joined  in  person 
with  the  corps  of  his  army,  he  determined  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  im- 
mediately advanced  the  whole  line  of  infantry,  supported  by  the  cavalry 
and  artillery.  The  attack  succeeded  at  every  point.  An  observer  of  the 
scene  says,  "To  the  most  dinning  and  continual  roar  of  cannon  and 
musketry  I  have  ever  known,  there  succeeded  a  sudden  pause  and  silence. 
It  was  but  momentary, — they  had  turned,  and  now  fled,  pursued  by  our 
troops."  The  rout  and  panic  of  the  French  became  universal.  For  a 
moment  Napoleon  hoped  to  arrest  this  flight  by  forming  a  square  of  the 
last  regiment  of  his  Guards,  and  by  raising  a  battery  with  some  dismounted 
cannon.  In  the  obscurity  of  the  twilight  the  fugitives  saw  not  this  rally- 
ing point,  and  hurried  on,  a  disorganized  and  helpless  crowd.  In  the  last 
square  formed  by  the  Guard,  Napoleon  was  about  to  throw  himself  there 

•  Wellington's  Official  Despatch. 
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in  aD  likelihood  to  dfe.    Sonlt 
Sire! 

The  eqaare,  however,  held 
ipe.    One  last  cry  of 
and  dash  of 
Xmpire  is  finished.*** 

The  Prussian  general  Chluuiiu  puiaaul  the  lying 
chance  of  rallying  was  impossible.     Wellington 
the  fatigue  of  his  men  compelled  him  to  stop 
Genappe.    The  total  loss  of  both  armies  in  tins 
stated  :— British  and  Hanoverians,  11,678  ; 
of  Brunswick,  1000 ;  of  Nassau,  1000 ; 
Of  the  French  army,  18,500  were  kilkd 
soners.     Wellington,  in  his  official  despatch, 
result  of  this  srdnons  day  to  the  cordial  and  timely 
from  Blikher  and  the  Prussian  army. 

After  the  mtal  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  Napoleon  travelled  vim  li 
haste  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  SLs. 
The  Chamber  of  Represertatirm  met  at  noon  on  that  day,  and  declared  a 
sitting  permanent.  During  the*  22nd  Napoleon  was  urged  to  ahdjrsi* 
He  yielded  at  last,  and  dictated  bis  abdication  in  favoerof  his  sonNapofocB 
1L,  inviting  the  Chambers  to  organiae  a  Begency.  Instead  of  appoiatixf 
a  Council  of  Begency,  it  was  determined  by  the  Chambers  thai  the  gm* 
ment  should  be  pot  into  the  hands  of  a  Omimimion  of  fire  members.  Tks 
was  indirectly  to  set  aside  Napoleon  the  Second.  The  provisional  gswra- 
ment  required  that  Napoleon  should  leave  France,  and  embark  at  ReiMJir 
for  the  United  States.  Two  frigates  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  mar 
commanders  were  ordered  to  set  sail  within  twenty-mnr  hoars  after  ha  wef 
on  board,  if  the  English  cruisers  were  not  in  the  way.  Bonaparte  arrived 
at  Bochefort  on  the  3rd  of  July.  Finding  that  he  had  no  chance  of  escap- 
ing by  sea,  he  sent  to  captain  Maitland,  who  commanded  the  Beflesuphea, 
to  ask  for  leave  to  proceed  to  America,  either  in  a  French  or  a  neutral  tbiwi 
The  reply  of  Captain  Maitland  was,  that  his  instructions  forbad  this ;  scs 
that  if  Napoleon  chose  to  proceed  to  Kngmnd,  he  would  take  hint  there* 
without  entering  into  any  promise  ss  to  the  reception  he  might  mast  wish. 
The  Bellerophon,  with  Napoleon  and  his  suite,  sailed  from  Borhrfrit  oc 
the  14th  of  July.  Whilst  the  British  government  was  in  a  state  of  moW 
sion  as  to  the  final  disposal  of  its  (alien  enemy,  he  was  not  permitted  t* 
land,  nor  was  any  person  from  the  shore  allowed  to  enter  the  reave*.  Tbt 
Bellerophon  remained  a  fortnight  in  Plymouth  Roads,  and  then  Xapofcat 
was  removed  to  the  Northumberland,  which  sailed  for  St.  Helena.  Bh- 
cher  had  desired  that  Napoleon  should  be  shot  in  the  place  where  the  dakt 
d'Enghien  was  killed,  but  Wellington  had  insisted  upon  his  being  d^pr—* 
*f  "  by  common  accord.**  As  early  as  May  1814,  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  decided,  in  a  secret  conference,  that  if  Napo- 
leon should  escape  from  Elba,  and  should  fall  into  the  power  of  the  Alhes, 
a  safer  residence  should  be  assigned  him,  st  St.  Helena  or  at  St.  Lncsa. 
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*  On  the  7th  of  July  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  entered  Paris,  and 
took  military  possession  of  all  the  principal  points,  under  a  convention 
signed  on  the  3rd  of  Jnly,  by  which  the  French  army  was  to  evacuate  Paris 
and  to  retreat  beyond  the  Loire.     Louis  the  Eighteenth  made  his  public 
entrance,  escorted  by  the  National  Guards,  on  the  8th  of  July.     To  the 
firm  moderation  of  Wellington  it  is  wholly  due  that  the  Parisians  were  not 
doomed  to  suffer  any  humiliation  beyond  that  of  the  presence  of  foreign 
armies.    The  greatest  mortification  which  the  French  had  to  endure  was 
the  determination  of  the  Allied  Powers  that  the  works  of  art  which  had 
been  plundered  from  various  countries  should  go  back  to  the  churches  and 
the  museums  from  which  they  had  been  forcibly  taken.     By  the  definitive 
treaty  between  France  on  the  one  part,  and  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  on  the  other,  the  boundaries  of  France  were  left,  with  a  very 
slight  alteration  in  her  frontier  lines,  the  same  as  agreed  at  the  Peace  of 
1814.     It  was,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  keep  possession  of  the  frontier 
fortresses  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  to  maintain  an  army 
of  occupation,  to  be  paid  and  supported  by  France  during  the  same  period. 
To  France  alone  did  this  treaty  apply.     The  settlement  of  Europe,  as  it 
was  hopefully  called,  had  been  effected  by  the  general  treaty  signed  in 
Congress  at  Vienna,  on  the  9th  of  June.    It  had  been  agreed  by  secret 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  that  a  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  the 
Netherlands,  should  be  formed  by  the  union  of  Belgium  with  Holland  ; 
Prussia  was  to  obtain  the  Rhenish  Provinces ;  Sweden  and  Norway  were  to 
be  united  ;  Hanover  was  to  be  restored  to  the  king  of  England,  with  an 
accession  of  territory  taken  from  Westphalia ;  Lombardy  and  Venice  were 
to  return  to  the  rule  of  Austria ;  Savoy  to  that  of  Piedmont.    The  annexa- 
tion of  Saxony  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  one  of  the  questions  debated 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.    The  British  minister,  lord  Castlereagh,  who 
strenuously  contended  for  the  independence  of  Poland,  had  at  first  been  a 
consenting  party  to  the  annexation  of  Saxony,  which  was  opposed  by 
Austria  and  by  France.    The  policy  of  lord  Castlereagh  with  regard  to 
Saxony  was  however  changed  as  the  negotiations  advanced.    On  the  3rd 
of  February,  1815,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  between  Austria,  England, 
and  France,  to  act  in  concert,  each  with  an  army  of  160,000  men,  to  carry 
into  affect  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  "holding  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
pretensions  recently  manifested,  to  look  to  the  means  to  resist  every 
aggression."    Prussia  finally  obtained  one-half  of  Saxony,  with  a  portion 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.     Russia  secured  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  undis- 
puted sovereignty.    The  new  kingdom  of  Poland  was  to  have  a  constitution 
with  national  institutions  and  national  representation.    But  these  promised 
advantages  were  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  people  in  the  manner  which  the 
government  should  think  most  suitable.    Murat,  by  joining  the  Allied 
Powers,  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  appeared  to  have  secured  his  position 
as  an  independent  sovereign.    But  in  the  Congress  there  was  no  advance 
towards  his  recognition,  as  in  the  case  of  Bernadotte.     He  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  ex-emperor  at  Elba,  thus  precipitating  his  own 
fall,  and  then  rashly  plunged  into  hostilities  against  Austria.    The  old 
misrule  of  the  Bourbon  in  Naples  and  Sicily  was  no  impediment  to  the 
determination  of  the  Allies  to  restore  that  miserable  dynasty.    The  Grand 
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Duchy  of  Tuscany  wu  restored,  as  well  aa  smaller  states.     Italy  returned 
to  its  old  condition  of  disunion. 

During  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  emperor  ef  Russia  had  aaBsdoowsrr 
laboured  to  obtain  converts  to  a  political  union,  which  should  be>  founded, 
as VatL stated  in  a  manifesto  from  St.  Petersburg,  upon  "the  precepts  of 
the  holy  religion  of  our  Saviour,  namely,  the  preoepts  of  justice,  Christian 
ohatftf,  and  peace. "  This  Convention,  known  as  "The  Holy  Alliance/ 
wajpsjttlyded  at  Paris,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1815,  between  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia. 
When  asked  to  sign  it,  the  duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the  English 
Parliament  would  require  something  more  precise. 

In  the  settlement  of  Europe,  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  mani- 
fested a  praiseworthy  abnegation  of  merely  selfish  interests.  They  had 
laboured  strenuously,  and  they  had  laboured  with  tolerable  neoeas,  lor  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  At  the  peace  of  1814,  the  restored  govern- 
ment of  France  had  refused  to  consent  to  the  immediate  arjolition. 
Bonaparte,  amide$  his  memorable  acts  of  the  Hundred  Ifoys,  abolished 
the  hateful  traffic  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  The  Bourbon  government,  a 
second  time  restored,  dared  no  longer  refuse  this  one  demand  of  Gnat 
Britain.  Other  nations  had  promised.  But  Spain  and  Portugal  stiH 
maintained  the  trade. 

Ney,  iAbedoyore,  and  Lavalette  were  proscribed  by  an  ordinance  ef  the 
34  th  of  July,  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  return  of  Bonaparte  in  March. 
Labedoyere  was  tried  by  court-martial ;  and  was  shot.  Lavalette,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Cour  <T Assise,  escaped  through  a  stiatagem 
of  his  wife,  and  was  assisted  to  pass  the  frontier  by  the  generous  friendship 
of  three  Englishmen — Sir  Bobert  Wilson,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson; 
who  were  tried  for  this  offence,  and  sentenced  to  three  months*  imprison- 
ment   Key  was  tried  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  was  executed. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  was  proposed  that  a  general  European 
r  erusade  should  be  undertaken  against  the  infidel  corsairs  of  the  Barbery 
States,  who,  for  three  hundred  years,  had  been  the  terror  of  Europe,  war- 
ring against  every  flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  carrying  off  Christian  slavei 
from  every  shore.  In  the  spring  of  1810,  lord  Exmouth,  with  a  squadron 
under  his  command,  proceeded  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  where  he 
effected  the  release  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two  Christian  slaves, 
and  negotiated  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  on  behalf  of  the  minor  powers 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Prom  Tunis  and  Tripoli  a  declaration  was  obtained 
that  no  Christian  slaves  should  in  future  be  made  by  either  of  those  powers 
The  Dey  of  Algiers,  however,  refused  to  agree  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
without  permission  from  the  Sultan.  Lord  Exmouth  acceded  to  a  sus- 
pension for  three  months  of  the  Day's  decision,  and  returned  to  "Ki^ImmI 
He  had  consented  that  the  governments  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  should  pty 
ransom  for  the  release  of  their  subjects.  His  fleet  was  dismantled ;  the 
crews  were  paid  off  and  disbanded,  when  a  sudden  outrage,  which  occurred 
even  before  lord  Exmouth  quitted  the  Mediterranean,  but  which  did  not 
then  oome  to  his  knowledge,  made  the  British  Cabinet  determine  upon  aa 
expedition  against  Algiers.  Under  a  treaty  of  1806,  we  occupied,  for  die 
protection  of  the  coral  fishery,  Bona,  a  town  in  the  regency  of  Algiers. 
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On  the  23rd  of  May,  the  fishers  who  had  landed  were  massacred  by  a  large 
body  of  troops  ;  the  British  flag  was  torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot, 
and  the  house  of  our  vice-consul  was  pillaged.  It  was  alleged  that  this 
outrage  was  a  fanatical  movement  of  the  licentious  Algerine  soldiery. 
Lord  Exmouth  left  Plymouth  on  the  28th  of  July,  with  a  fleet  consisting 
of  twenty-five  sail  of  largo  sad  small  ships.  The  crews  were  collected 
from  the  different  guard-ships,  and  volunteers  invited  to  serve  upon  this 
particular  enterprise.  At  Gibraltar  he  was  joined  by  the  Dutch  admiral, 
Van  Cappellan,  with  five  frigates  and  a  sloop.  The  winds  being  adverse, 
the  fleet  did  not  arrive  in  sight  of  Algiers  till  the  97th  of  August  During 
his  course,  lord  Exmouth  learnt  that  the  British  consul  had  been  pot  in 
ohainsL  As  the  fleet  was  nearly  at  Algiers,  he  sent  his  interpreter  forward 
with  a  letter  to  the  Dey,  which  demanded  the  entire  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery ;  the  delivery  of  all  Christian  slaves  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers ; 
the  restoration  of  all  the  money  that  had  been  paid  for  the  redemption  of 
slaves  by  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  peace 
between  Algiers  and  the  Netherlands  ;  and  the  immediate  liberation  of  the 
British  consul,  and  two  boats'  crews  who*  had  been  detained  with  him.  No 
answer  being  given,  the  fleet  immediately  began  to  bear  up,  and  every  ship 
to  take  her  position.  Lord  Exmouth's  ship  the  Queen  Charlotte  passed 
through  all  the  batteries  without  firing  a  gun,  and  took  up  a  position  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  Mole-head  batteries.  At  tho  first  shot,  which  was 
fired  by  the  Algerinea,  the  order  to  fire  was  given.  The  miserable  barbarians, 
who  were  looking  on  as  at  a  show,  were  swept  away  by  hundreds  by  the  fire 
from  the  Queen  Charlotte.  From  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock  till  nine,  the 
most  tremendous  firing  on  both  sides  continued  without  intermission,  and 
the  firing  did  not  cease  altogether  until  half-past  eleven.  Eight  hundred 
and  fifty-two  officers  and  men  were  killed  in  the  British  squadron,  and 
sixty-five  in  the  Dutch.  The  Algerine  batteries  around  lord  Exmouth's 
division  were  silenced  about  ten  o'clock,  and  were  in  a  complete  state  of 
ruin  and  dilapidation  ;  but  a  fort  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  city  continued 
to  annoy  our  ships,  whose  firing  had  almost  ceased.  Our  means  of  attack 
were  well-nigh  expended ;  the  upper  batteries  of  the  city  could  not  be 
reached  by  our  guns ;  the  shipa  were  becalmed.  "  Providence,  at  this 
interval,"  says  lord  Exmouth,  "gave  to  my  anxious  wishes  the  usual 
land-wind  common  in  thin  bay,  and  my  expectations  were  completed. 
We  were  all  hands  employed  warping  and  towing  off,  and  by  the  help  of 
the  light  air  the  whole  were  under  sail,  and  came  to  anchor  out  of  reach  of 
sheila  about  two  in  the  morning,  after  twelve  hours'  incessant  labour." 
Nine  Algerine  frigates  and  a  number  of  gunboats  were  burning  within  the 
bay  ;  the  storehouses  within  the  Mole  were  on  fire.  The  next  morning, 
lord  Exmouth  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Dey,  in  which  the  same  terms  of  peace 
were  offered  as  on  the  previous  day.  They  were  accepted.  The  Dey  made 
apologies,  and  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  finally  signed,  to  be  very 
soon  again  broken.  The  enduring  triumph  of  this  expedition  was  the 
release,  within  three  days  of  the  battle,  of  a  thousand  and  eighty-three 
Christian  slaves,  who  arrived  from  the  interior,  and  who  were  immediately 
conveyed  to  their  respective  countries. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Whkn  the  Parliament  assembled  on  the  1st  of  February,  1816,  the 
debates  on  the  Treaties,  in  which  lord  Liverpool  moved  the  Address,  made 
men  really  think  that  the  old  English  spirit  of  freedom  was  about  to  be 
trampled  upon.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  debate  lasted  two  nights 
the  Address  being  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  163.  The  pre- 
sumption of  the  Government  at  this  period  was  calculated  to  produce  a 
violent  reaction  throughout  the  land.  When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer declared  his  intention  to  continue  the  Property  or  Income  Tax,  on 
the  modified  scale  of  five  per  cent,  it  was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  chief 
battle-cries  which  were  to  lead  on  the  scanty  forces  of  Opposition.  The 
Corporation  of  London  took  the  lead  in  the  national  expression  of  opinion 
against  the  Property  Tax.  The  dislike  of  the  rural  population  was  as  fixed 
as  that  of  the  towns.  The  inquisitorial  character  of  the  tax  had  some 
influence  in  producing  the  popular  hostility  to  its  continuance.  The 
Government  employed  an  army  of  common  informers,  through  whose 
agency  the  system  of  surcharges  and  penalties  was  enforced.  For  six 
weeks  the  Opposition,  headed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  availed  themselves  of  all 
the  possible  means  of  delay.  It  was  the  17th  of  March  before  the  resolu- 
tions for  the  continuance  of  the  tax  were  presented  to  the  House.  Th«y 
were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  238  to  201 .  After  this  defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  voluntarily  abandoned  the  war- 
duties  upon  malt,  amounting  to  about  2,700,000*.,  saying  that  the  decision 
of  the  House  as  to  the  Property  Tax  would  compel  him  to  raise  a  loan,  and 
that  "  it  was  of  little  consequence  that  the  loan  should  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  calculated  produce  of  the  malt-duty."  The  debates  upoa 
the  Army  Estimates,  which  eventually  caused  some  reduction — the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Property  Tax — the  searching  inquiry  into  the  Civil  List — the 
agitation  of  the  question  of  sinecure  offices — were  indications  of  the  feeling 
which  the  Government  would  have  to  encounter.  When,  however,  the  same 
ministers  proposed  the  magnificent  establishment  for  the  Princess  Charlotte 
and  Prince  Leopold,  upon  their  marriage,  not  a  dissentient  voice  was  heard 
in  Parliament.  This  marriage — a  marriage  of  affection— of  the  presumptive 
heiress  of  the  Crown  was  hailed  as  a  public  blessing.  It  took  place  at 
Carlton  House,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  May. 

During  a  season  of  wonderful  abundance,  amidst  the  best  and  the  worst 
species  of  opposition — the  power  of  argument  and  the  weakness  of  tomoit 
— a  Bill  was  in  1815  hurried  through  Parliament  which  absolute! y  closed 
the  ports  till  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  80*.  The  war-and-famine  price  of 
1812  was  again  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  1816,  in  1817,  and  in  1818. 
The  landed  interest  of  this  time  had  but  one  remedy  for  every  evil- 
unequal  remission  of  taxation  conjoined  with  protection,  In  1816  they 
demanded  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Act  of  1815  as  should  allow  foreign 
corn  to  be  warehoused,  so  that  only  British  corn  should  be  stored ;  sod 
urged  an  advance  of  money  by  the  Government  to  such  individuals  as 
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might  be  inclined  to  buy  up  onr  native  produce.  These  unconditional 
demands  were  received  not  only  with  tolerance  but  with  respect.  The 
landed  interest  was  all-powerful  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  being  most  imperfectly  represented.  The 
Government,  however,  had  really  very  little  left  to  offer  as  a  further  boon 
to  the  country  gentlemen. 

When  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Napoleon  in  1814  had  opened  the 
ports  of  the  Continent  to  our  vessels,  it  was  universally  thought  that  there 
could  be  no  limit  to  the  demand  for  British  manufactures  and  colonial  pro- 
duce. The  shipments  to  European  ports  were  accordingly  doubled.  The 
ordinary  course  of  trade  was  forsaken,  and  small  capitalists  as  well  as  large, 
at  the  outports  as  well  as  in  London,  eagerly  bought  up  colonial  produce, 
and  looked  for  golden  returns.  They  soon  found  their  mistake.  The  con- 
tinent was  wholly  exhausted  by  the  long  course  of  war.  The  people  had 
little  to  spare  for  the  secondary  necessaries — nothing  for  indulgence.  The 
continent,  exhausted  as  it  was,  had  its  native  commodities,  but  those  we 
refused.  Agriculturists  and  manufacturers,  landowners  and  shipowners, 
equally  shouted  for  protection.  We  went  farther  with  the  United  States 
in  the  recognition  of  just  commercial  principles  than  with  any  European 
nation.     We  shut  out  their  corn,  but  we  did  not  shut  out  their  cotton. 

In  England,  as  on  the  continent,  the  means  of  purchase  amongst  all 
classes  were  exhausted.  The  partial  return  to  a  real  standard  of  the  cur- 
rency at  the  period  of  peace  was  considered  by  many  to  have  been  a  main 
if  not  the  sole  cause  of  this  distress  and  embarrassment.  Nevertheless,  the 
Bank  of  England  at  the  peace  scarcely  contracted  its  issues  at  all.  A  vast 
amount  of  paper-money  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  at  this  period,  by 
the  failure  of  many  country- banks,  and  the  contraction  of  their  advances 
by  all  that  were  stable.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  great  fall  of  agri- 
cultural produce— a  consequence  of  the  diminished  credit  of  the  producers. 
The  paralysis  of  industry  wss  most  felt  by  the  working  population.  There 
was  a  surplus  of  labour  in  every  department  of  human  exertion.  Dis- 
charged sailors  and  disbanded  militiamen  swelled  the  ranks  of  indigence. 
If  the  unhappy  agricultural  population  crowded  to  the  cities  they  encoun- 
tered bodies  of  workmen  equally  wretched,  wholly  deprived  of  work,  or 
working  at  short  time  upon  insufficient  wages.  This  distress  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  most  ungenial  season  that  had  occurred  in  this  country  since 
1799.  Early  in  May,  symptoms  of  insubordination  and  desperate  violence 
were  displayed  among  the  agricultural  population  of  the  Eastern  Counties, 
who  combined  in  the  destruction  of  property  with  fierce  recklessness.  The 
most  serious  demonstration  of  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  arose  in  what  is 
called  "  the  Isle  of  Ely."  The  high  prices  of  wheat  from  1810  to  1814  had 
tempted  the  farmers  to  raise  exhausting  crops.  The  great  fall  in  the  prices 
of  grain  had  driven  the  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  cast  off  the  labour 
of  the  peasantry.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that,  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  a  great  body  of  insurgent  fen  men  assembled  at  Littleport,  a  small 
town  on  the  river  Lark.  After  various  riotous  proceedings,  they  finally 
marched  to  Ely,  where  they  continued  their  lawless  course  of  drunkenness 
and  plunder.  For  two  days  and  nights  these  scenes  of  violence  did  not 
cease ;  and  the  parish  of  Littleport  was  described  as  resembling  a  town 
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sacked  by  a  besieging  army.    The  military  wet*  called  in, 

skirmish  ensued,  in  which  blood  flowed  on  both  sides.     A  large 

the  riotous  were  finally  lodged  in  By  gaoL    A  Special 

issued  for  the  trial  of  the  culprits.    Thirty-four  persona  were  convicted, 

and  sentenced  to  death,  on  charges  of  burglary  and  robbery,  of  whom  fivs 

were  executed. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  a  body  of  colliers,  thrown  out  of  < 
by  the  stoppage  of  iron-works  at  Bilston,  set  out  to  London, 
pose  of  submitting  their  distresses  in  a  petition  to  the  Prince 
presenting  him  with  two  waggons  of  coals,  which  they  drew  along  wick 
them.  One  party  advanced  as  far  as  St  Alban's,  and  another  ratchet* 
Maidenhead  Thicket  The  Home  Office  sent  a  strong  body  of  pofiee,  wish 
magistrates,  from  London,  to  meet  these  poor  fellows,  and  induce  then  to 
return ;  and  they  were  successful.  The  distresses  of  the  wmhuann  in  ths 
iron  trade  were  quite  appalling.  Utter  desolation  prevailed  ' 
where  iron-works  had  been  suspended.  Later  in  the  year,  the 
colliers  connected  with  the  great  iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mer- 
thyr  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  their  numbers  gradoativ 
swelling  till  they  reached  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  they  anally  "K  ^nfl1""1^1 
the  blast  at  several  works,  but  did  little  other  damage.  In  181ft  ths 
Luddite  insurrection  broke  forth  with  new  violence.  Armed 
under  the  orders  of  a  chief;  held  the  inhabitants  in  nightly  terror, 
manding  them  to  put  out  their  lights  and  keep  within  their  h< 
penalty  of  death.  Then,  in  the  silence  of  night,  would  houses  and 
be  broken  open,  frames  and  other  machines  be  demolished,  unfinished 
be  scattered  on  the  highways,  furniture  be  wholly  destroyed. 

The  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  too  manliest  not  to  call  forth 
amount  of  public  sympathy,  displayed  in  subscriptions  for  relief; 
schemes  for  providing  employment  The  higher  benevolence  which  goes 
to  the  root,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  evils  of  society,  was  then  littlo  under* 
stood  and  less  practised.  The  notion  that  had  been  engendered  by  the 
French  Revolution  that  to  innovate  was  to  destroy,  that  to  reform  was  to 
revolutionize,  was  the  creed  of  the  majority  from  the  close  of  the  war  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  There  were  a  lew  saraisf 
labourers,  who,  amidst  much  suspicion  and  some  ridicule,  rested  not  tnl 
they  had  done  something  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  their  fellow-mea. 
Samuel  Bomilly  wss  the  foremost  amongst  these  courageous  spirits.  In 
1808,  Romilly  carried  his  first  reform  in  the  criminal  laws,—*  Bill  far  ths 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  picking  pockets.  Again  and 
he  attempted  the  repeal  of  the  Statutes  which  punished  with  death 
thefts,  unaccompanied  by  any  act  of  violence.  Most  of  the  Bills  he 
forward  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  all,  with  one  exception, 
rejected  in  the  Lords.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  was  foremost  umiiyt 
those  who  resisted  every  approach  to  improvement  the  capital  sentence 
was  now  constantly  evaded  by  juries  committing  a  pious  fraud,  and  sWwg 
the  property  of  less  value  than  was  required  by  the  statute.  The  conse- 
quence, if  severe  laws  were  never  executed,  was,  that  crime  went  on  to 
increase,  and  the  crimes  of  juvenile  offenders  especially.  The  machinery 
>  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  was  exactly  accommodated  to  ths 
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machinery  for  its  punishment  On  the  8rd  of  April,  1816,  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
police  of  the  metropolis.  The  Committee  was  resumed  in  1817 ;  and 
two  Reports  were  presented  which  exhibited  the  frightful  evils  of  the 
system. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1815  to  Inquire 
into  the  state  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy  in  the  metropolis  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  they  continued  their  sittings  in  1816.  Beyond  their  re- 
ports no  legislative  measure  was  adopted.  The  evidence  went  rather  to 
show  the  amount  of  imposture  than  of  destitution.  The  Committee  had 
some  glimpses  of  real  wretchedness,  but  the  evil  was  exhibited  and  for- 
gotten. The  adventurers  in  gas-light  did  more  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
than  the  Government  had  done  since  the  days  of  Alfred.  Pall  Mall  was 
lighted  by  gas  in  1807.  The  persevering  German,  who  spent  his  own 
money  and  that  of  subscribers  to  his  scheme,  had  no  reward.  The  original 
gas-company  was  first  derided,  and  then  treated  in  Parliament  as  a  body  of 
rapacious  monopolists,  intent  upon  the  ruin  of  established  industry. 

Very  much  of  what  was  called  the  vagrancy  of  the  metropolis  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  Hie  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  throughout 
the  kingdom.  A  large  proportion  of  the  money  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  was  expended  in  shifting  the  burthen  of  their  relief  from  one  parish 
to  another.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  attending  the  parochial  terror  of 
new  settlers,  was  the  filthy  and  ruinous  state  of  the  dwellings  of  agricul- 
tural labourers.  Cottages  were  not  built  or  properly  upheld  ;  for  what 
capitalist  would  speculate  in  houses  for  the  labourers,  when  the  most 
industrious  might  be  hurried  away  at  the  bidding  of  the  overseer  ?  The 
average  annual  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  had  gradually 
increased  from  about  two  millions  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to 
seven  millions  at  its  close.  Pauperism  had  been  fostered  during  the  war 
years  by  parish  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  complete  state  of  degradation  than  the  allowanced  labourers  exhibited 
in  1810.  The  old  workhouse  system  was  as  productive  of  evil,  in  principle 
though  not  in  amount,  as  the  allowance  system.  Habits  were  formed  in 
the  workhouse  which  rendered  the  path  to  respectability  almost  inacces- 
sible. In  1807,  Mr.  Whitbread  had  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  very  large  and  comprehensive  measure  of  Poor- Law  Reform,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  plan  of  general  national  education,  and  with  a  method  under 
which  the  savings  of  the  poor  might  be  properly  invested  in  a  great 
national  bank*  From  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Legislature 
heard  no  word  on  the  education  of  the  people.  On  the  21st  of  May,  1810, 
Henry  Brougham  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  "  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Education  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
in  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark."  The  motion  was  unopposed. 
The  Committee  made  its  first  report  on  the  20th  of  June,  having  con- 
ducted its  inquiries  with  more  than  usual  activity.  In  1818  the  powers 
of  inquiry  granted  to  the  Committee  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  metro- 
polis. Then  the  larger  question  of  the  extension  of  education  was  merged 
in  a  furious  controversy  as  to  the  amount  of  abuses  in  endowed  charities, 
and  finally  the  Education  Commission  was  merged  in  the  Charity  Com- 
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mission.     The  education  of  the  people  made  small  legislative  progress  for 
twenty  years. 

In  the  Session  of  1816,  Mr.  George  Bose  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the 
regulation  of  Savings  Banks,  which  was  subsequently  withdrawn  for  re- 
vision. Mr.  Bose  had,  as  early  as  1793,  legislated  for  the  encouragement 
of  Friendly  Societies.  In  1798,  the  experiment  of  a  savings-bank  was 
tried  at  Tottenham.  The  example  was  soon  followed  by  other  places* 
but  the  first  London  savings-bank  did  not  commence  its  operations  till 
January,  1816. 

In  this  Session  one  step  was  made  towards  some  improvement  in  ti» 
game-laws,  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  been  called  to 
the  subject  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  colonel  Berkeley's  game- 
keeper by  a  gang  of  armed  poachers.  The  removal  of  the  qunlificatioa 
to  kill  game  was  contemplated  by  the  Committee  appointed  in  IS  16, 
though  it  was  not  then  carried  out. 

The  call  for  Parliamentary  Reform  seems  to  have  made  itself  very  feebly 
heard  in  the  Session  of  1816.  From  this  time  the  cause  passed  away  from 
the  patronage  of  a  few  aristocratic  lovers  of  popularity,  to  be  advocated  br 
"  Cobbett's  Weekly  Political  Register,"  and  after  the  2nd  of  November; 
1816,  by  his  '* Twopenny  Register  ; "  and  to  be  discussed  and  organised 
by  "Hampden  Clubs"  of  hungering  philanthropists  and  unemployed 
44  weaver-boys."  In  a  Report  of  a  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Hampden  Clubs  are  described  as  "  associating  professedly 
for  the  purpose  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  upon  the  most  extended  sria- 
ciple  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  Parliaments  ; "  but  that  '•  in  fer  the 
greater  number  of  them  .  .  .  nothing  short  of  a  Revolution  is  the  object 
expected  and  avowed."  William  Cobbett  advocated  Parliamentary  Reform 
as  the  corrective  of  whatever  evils  the  lower  classes  suffered.  Never  besots 
had  any  single  writer  in  England  wielded  such  a  power.  His  cheap  Regis- 
ters did  much  to  repress  riot  and  outrage,  but  they  gave  the  discontent  of 
the  labouring  classes  a  new  direction. 

In  1800  a  Mr.  Spence,  a  schoolmaster  in  Yorkshire,  was  prosecuted  &c 
the  promulgation  of  a  plan  for  making  the  nation  happy,  by  *»»*rnj;  s3 
the  lands  of  the  country  to  become  the  property  of  the  State,  which  Staai 
should  divide  all  the  produce  for  the  support  of  the  people.  In  1S1 6, 
"Spence'8  Plan"  was  revived,  and  the  Society  of  Speneean  Philanthropist 
was  instituted,  who  held  "sectional  meetings,"  and  dM*m»«il  "ssfibjeets 
calculated  to  enlighten  the  hnraan  understanding.*'  Amongst  other 
notable  projects,  they  petitioned  Parliament  to  do  away  with  machinery. 
Amongst  these  fanatics  some  dangerous  men  had  established  tWmsrlny 
and  some,  also,  who  were  clearly  in  communication  with  the  ponce,  and 
who  hounded  on  the  weak  enthusiasts  to  acts  of  more  real  danger  to 
selves  than  to  the  public  safety.  On  the  15th  of  November,  the 
Philanthropists  held  a  meeting  in  Spefields,  then  a  large 
place,  utterly  neglected  and  useless.  The  first  meeting  passed  off  tot 
innocently ;  but  the  2nd  of  December,  the  day  to  which  the  first  miming 
was  adjourned,  closed  not  so  peaceably.  Violent  addresses  were  debveted. 
and  then  a  young  madman,  Mr.  Watson  the  younger,  after  «w»-^.-«g 
Again**  the  nwilmwiwi  of  petition,  seised  a  tricolour** flag,  and  stsrmj 
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rushed  the  mob  to  take  the  Tower.  Two  resolute  men,  the  chief  clerk  of 
Bow-street  and  a  Bow-street  officer,  had  the  boldness  to  attack  this  mob,  and 
destroyed  one  of  their  banners,  without  any  injury  to  themselves.  In  the 
shop  of  a  gunsmith  on  Snow-hill,  where  the  mob  had  rushed  in  demanding 
arms,  a  gentleman  was  shot  by  Watson.  The  assassin  was  secured  ;  but 
the  mob,  who  destroyed  and  plundered  the  shop,  soon  released  him,  and 
proceeded  along  Cheapside,  where  they  fired  their  recently-acquired  arms. 
They  marched  through  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  with  two  other  gentlemen  and  five  constables.  This  small 
force  secured  several  of  the  rioters.  After  a  further  plunder  of  gunsmiths' 
shops  in  the  Minories,  and  the  summoning  of  the  Tower  by  some  re- 
doubted and  unknown  champion,  the  insurrection  fell  to  pieces,  altogether 
from  the  want  of  cohesion  in  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed. 
The  only  blood  shed  was  that  of  the  gentleman  in  the  gunsmith's  shop, 
who  eventually  recovered.  A  wretched  sailor  was  convicted  of  the  offence 
of  plundering  at  the  shop  on  Snow-hill,  and  was  hanged.  The  younger 
Watson  escaped  from  his  pursuers.  His  father  was  tried  for  high  treason 
on  the  9th  of  June.  The  exposure  of  Castle,  a  spy,  the  principal  witness 
against  the  8penceans,  was  so  complete,  that  the  jury,  without  hesita- 
tion, returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  Four  other  prisoners,  who  were  to 
have  been  tried  upon  the  same  evidence,  were  at  once  acquitted. 

On  his  return  from  opening  Parliament  on  the  28th  of  January,  1817, 
the  windows  of  the  Prince  Regent's  state-carriage  were  broken  by  some 
missile.  This  insult  to  the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  which  was  at 
first  asserted  to  be  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  gave  a  decided  tone  to  the 
proceedings  of  both  Houses.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  lord  Sidraouth 
presented  a  message  from  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
disaffection  of  large  bodies  of  the  people.  This  message  was  referred  to  a 
Secret  Committee  in  each  House,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Reports 
of  these  Committees,  Bills  were  brought  in,  and  passed  by  large  majorities, 
to  guard  against  and  avert  the  dangers  which  they  had  so  alarmingly  pro- 
claimed. The  first  of  these  renewed  the  Act  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  attempts  to  seduce  soldiers  and  sailors  from  their  allegiance  ; 
the  second  extended  to  the  Prince  Regent  all  the  safeguards  against  treason- 
able attempts  which  secure  the  actual  sovereign ;  the  third  was  for  the 
prevention  of  seditious  meetings  ;  the  last  of  the  four  gave  to  the  executive 
-power  the  fearful  right  of  imprisonment  without  trial  This  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  however,  was  limited  to  the  ensuing  1st  of  July. 

Within  a  week  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  before  the  magistrates 
had  received  any  accession  to  their  powers  as  to  the  dispersion  of  tumul- 
tuous assemblies,  a  meeting  took  place  in  St.  Peter's  Field  at  Manchester, 
called  the  Blanket  Meeting,  because  many  of  the  vast  body  of  workmen 
who  attended  were  observed  to  have  blankets,  rugs,  or  large  coats,  rolled 
up  and  tied  knapsack-like  on  their  backs.  The  magistrates  came  upon 
the  field  and  read  the  Riot  Act ;  the  meeting  was  dispersed  by  the  military 
and  constables ;  three  hundred  commenced  a  straggling  march,  followed 
by  a  body  of  yeomanry,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  reached  Macclesfield  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night.  Some  were  apprehended,  some  lay  in  the  fields. 
The  next  morning  the  numbers  had  almost  melted  away.    All  the  persons 
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connected  with  this  meeting  were  discharged  before  trial.  The  avowed 
Reform-leaders  were  now  under  perpetual  terror.  Public  meetings  wen 
at  an  end,  but  secret  ones  ensued.  At  the  Leicester  assizes,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  eight  men  were  tried  and  convicted  of  the  most  daring  outrage*  at 
Loughborough,  and  six  of  these  offenders  were  executed  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month.  There  was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  this  trial  to  connect 
the  crimes  of  these  men  with  any  political  opinions.  But  in  the  Midlsnri 
Counties,  which  had  been  in  a  disturbed  stats  for  several  yean,  the 
materials  for  political  insurrection  were  abundantly  accumulated.  The 
secret  operations  of  "the  Spy  System/'  by  which  the  spy  frequenter 
became  the  tempter,  were  admirably  calculated  to  put  the  spark  to  thaw 
inflammable  materials. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  there  was  a  remarkable  assemblage  at 
Penkridge,  a  village  in  the  hilly  and  thinly  peopled  district  to  the  west  of 
the  river  Derwent.  Amongst  this  assemblage  there  was  a  man  nana! 
Brandreth,  who  was  called  "  The  Captain."  This  man  told  the  peopye 
there  would  be  no  good  to  be  done  except  a  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Government  All  the  country  was  to  rise  at  one  time.  They  had  plentr 
of  pikes  ;  and  they  would  go  and  take  Nottingham  wholly  to  themselves ; 
and  when  they  got  to  Nottingham,  every  man  would  hare  av  hundred 
guineas  and  plenty  of  rum,  and  it  would  be  nothing  but  a  journey  <d 
pleasure.  This  extraordinary  assembly  lasted  six  or  seven  hoars*  Hevutg 
agreed  to  meet  on  the  night  of  the  9th  after  dark,  the  people  separated. 
The  next  night  Brandreth  assembled  twenty  men,  who  had  pikes  and 
guns,  in  an  old  barn  at  South  Wingfield,  and  they  went  forward,  stoppiag 
at  solitary  houses  and  demanding  guns,  and  dragging  unwilling  men  sot 
of  their  beds  and  hiding-places,  and  compelling  them  to  march  with  then. 
At  the  farm-house  of  a  widow,  Brandreth  fired  in  at  a  window,  and  killed 
one  of  her  servants,  upon  arms  being  refused  to  him.  Some  of  the 
men  ran  away  in  the  darkness.  By  the  morning  the  number  of  the 
gents  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Mr.  BoUeston,  % 
trate,  becoming  aware  of  their  approach,  procured  some  troops  from  the 
barracks  at  Nottingham,  eighteen  privates,  commanded  by  a  ^ptiin  end  t 
subaltern.  Upon  hearing  that  the  soldiers  were  coming  the  insurgents 
fled.  A  number  of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  about  forty  guns  end  otsx* 
arms  were  collected  together.  For  "the  Derbyshire  insurrection**  tare* 
men  were  executed ;  eleven  were  transported  for  life ;  lour  were  trans- 
ported for  fourteen  years ;  and  five  were  imprisoned  for  various  terms. 

The  second  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed  by  air£» 
majorities  in  both  Houses.  A  month  later,  lord  Sidmouth  issued  a  Circular 
Letter  to  the  Lords-Lieutenants  of  Counties,  by  which  he  entrusted  tht 
administration  of  the  law  of  libel  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Such  a 
proceeding  as  this,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  daring  invasion  of  public  liberty 
that  had  been  attempted  since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  The  only  successful 
result  wss  that  William  Cobbett  fled  to  America,  suspending  the  nubliov 
tion  of  his  "  Register  "  for  four  months. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  December  there  was  a  considerable  crowd 
round  the  avenues  of  GuildhalL     William  Hone,  an  obscure  bookseller, 

^  to  be  tried  for  libel— fox  a  political  squib  in  the  shape  of  e  parody 
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upon  the  Catechism,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandment*  The 
defendant  pleaded  hie  own  cause,  his  poverty  preventing  him  obtaining 
counsel.  He  was  surrounded  by  old  books,  from  which  he  drew  his  defence. 
The  gist  of  that  defence  was  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  parodies  :  one 
in  which  a  man  might  convey  ludicrous  or  ridiculous  ideas  relative  to  some 
other  subject ;  the  other,  where  it  was  meant  to  ridicule  the  thing  parodied. 
This  latter  was  not  the  case  here,  and  therefore  he  had  not  brought  religion 
into  contempt.  He  worked  this  argument  during  six  hours,  by  reading 
passage  after  passage  from  the  current  literature  of  the  time— from  for- 
gotten volume*  of  old  theology  and  polemical  controversy — to  prove  the 
universality  of  religious  parodies.  The  judge  charged  the  jury  in  vain. 
William  Hone  was  acquitted,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  deliberation. 

But  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  resolved  that  the  libeller  should  not  go 
unpunished.  He  rose  from  a  sick-bed  to  preside  in  Court  next  day  himself. 
Again  Mr.  Hone  entered  the  court  with  his  load  of  books,  on  Friday,  the 
19th  of  December.  He  was  this  day  indicted  for  publishing  an  impious 
and  profane  libel,  called  "  The  Litany,  or  General  Supplication.0  On  this 
day  the  defendant  spoke  for  seven  hours,  battling  his  judge  with  a  firmness 
and  moderation  that  rode  over  every  attempt  to  put  him  down.  The  Chief 
Justice  gathered  up  his  exhausted  strength  for  his  charge,  and  in  con* 
eluding,  almost  besought  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  Guilty.  The  jury, 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  lord  EUenborough  again  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench.  This  third  indictment  was  for  publishing  a  parody  on  the  Creed 
of  St.  Athanasius,  called ' '  The  Sinecurists'  Creed.'*  At  the  commencement 
of  his  defence,  which  lasted  eight  hours,  Mr.  Hone  protested  against  the 
interruptions  to  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  subjected  him  on  the 
previous  day,  and  begged  the  jury  not  to  suffer  their  verdict  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  judge's  charge.  Towards  the  close  of  this  remarkable  trial, 
the  defendant  quoted  Warburton  and  Tillotson,  as  doubters  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.  "Even  his  lordship's  father,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  he 
believed,  took  a  similar  view  of  the  Creed."  And  then  the  judge,  who 
came  eager  to  condemn,  sued  for  pity  to  his  intended  victim.  Grave  and 
temperate  was  the  charge  to  the  jury  this  day ;  and  in  twenty  minutes 
they  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  Lord  Campbell  says,  "  The 
popular  opinion  was,  that  lord  EUenborough  was  killed  by  Hone's  trial, 
and  he  certainly  never  held  up  his  head  in  public  after."  As  to  the  threa 
acquittals  of  Hone,  three  juries,  consisting  of  respectable  London  mer- 
chants, would  have  assuredly  convicted  the  defendant,  had  they  not  felt 
that  the  real  sting  of  the  alleged  profaneness  was  the  severity  of  the 
political  satire. 

There  was  at  this  nnhappy  period  a  general  feeling  growing  up  in  the 
nation  that  Government  was  a  power  antagonistic  to  the  governed — an 
oppressive  and  not  a  protective  power— a  power  of  separate  interests  from 
the  interests  of  the  people.  The  most  solemn  disclaimer,  however,  of  the 
calumny  against  the  people,  that  they  were  desirous  of  a  vital  change  in 
the  form  of  government,  was  uttered  through  the  universal  mourning 
which  broke  forth  when,  on  the  6th  of  November,  the  Princess  Charlotte 
died,  after  the  birth  of  a  dead  child,    from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  this 
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death  was  felt  as  a  calamity  that  demanded  the  intense  sorrow  of  domestic 
misfortune.  The  national  expression  of  feeling  on  this  occasion— eaEfrd 
forth  as  it  was  in  great  measure  by  disappointed  hope  in  a  future  reign — 
presented  a  forcible  contrast  to  the  small  measure  of  enthusiasm  towards 
him  who  was  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power.  Either  the 
consciousness  of  this  contrast,  or  natural  grief  at  the  sadden  calamity,  had 
a  great  influence  upon  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  Prince  Regent,  a&i 
was,  probably,  a  reason  for  his  not  opening  the  Parliament  in  person,  gb 
the  27th  of  January,  1818. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Royal  Speech  was  hopeful  and  confiding.  The 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  had  been  restored.  The  Government 
announced  their  intention  of  bringing  in  a  Bill  for  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act.  The  question  of  Parliamentary  Before 
was  revived  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  sir  Francis  Burdett,  who,  m 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  London  Hampden  Club,  of  which  he  was 
the  chairman,  brought  forward  resolutions  for  universal  male  soffrage,  eqeal 
electoral  districts,  vote  by  ballot,  and  annual  parliaments.  The  seconder 
of  the  resolutions,  lord  Cochrane,  was  their  only  supporter  on  the  drrisra, 
in  addition  to  the  mover.  The  advocates  of  Reform  out  of  doors  wen 
damaging  a  cause  which  once  had  the  support  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of  Grey 
and  Erskine.  Canning  had  been  recalled  to  power  in  1817,  sad  had 
then  been  put  forward  as  the  eloquent  anti-reformer,  to  deny  that  the 
existing  state  of  the  representation  was  a  grievance  ;  to  confound  the  most 
moderate  projects  of  reform  with  the  doctrines  of  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  parliaments. 

In  this  Session  there  were  long  debates  as  to  the  sums  to  be  voted  by 
Parliament  in  consequence  of  three  projected  royal  alliances.  On  the  1st 
of  June  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge  to  the 
Princess  Augusta  Wilhelmina  Louisa  of  Hesse ;  on  the  13th  of  July,  thost 
of  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  the  Princess  Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa  Caroline 
Amelia  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  and  of  the  duke  of  Kent  to  her  Serene  Highness 
Mary  Louisa  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  8aalfdd, 
widow  of  Enrich  Charles  prince  of  Leiningen,  and  sister  of  prince 
Leopold. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  Prince  Regent  announced  from  the  throne  Ins 
intention  forthwith  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  The  word  prorogation 
was  not  mentioned.  The  motive  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding  was, 
apparently,  that  no  delay  should  arise  in  summoning  a  new  Parliament, 
it  being  undesirable,  in  the  view  of  the  ministry,  that  the  same  Parliament 
should  re-assemble  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  which 
then  appeared  to  be  an  event  very  likely  to  happen.  The  elections  were 
all  over  by  the  middle  of  July.  There  probably  never  was  a  general 
election  in  which  there  was  a  more  revolting  display  of  the  violence  which 
too  often  attended  protracted  contests.  Sydney  Smith  wrote  to  earl 
Grey,  "  I  congratulate  you  on  the  general  turn  of  the  elections,  and  the 
serious  accession  of  strength  to  the  Whigs."  For  Westminster,  the  strong- 
hold of  popular  opinions,  Romilly  was  returned  with  Burdett,  though  he 
had  not  spent  a  shilling,  nor  solicited  a  vote,  nor  made  his  appearance  on 
*he  hustings.     He  never  took  that  place  in  Parliament  which  the  reverence 
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of  his  fellow  citizens  had  awarded  him.  He  died  by  his  own  hand  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  brought  on  by  grief  at  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  the  evacuation  of  the  French  territory  by  the 
troops  of  the  Allies  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  and  of  the  ministers  of  the  several  powers,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  who,  associated  with  lord  Castlereagb, 
represented  Great  Britain  in  this  Congress,  was  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
things  which  he  had  witnessed  in  France  during  the  occupation  of  that 
country  by  the  troops  of  which  he  was  generalissimo. 

On  the  17th  of  November  took  place  the  death  of  queen  Charlotte,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five.  A  Bill  was  brought  into  the  new  Parliament,  which 
assembled  on  the  14th  of  January,  1819,  appointing  the  duke  of  York 
as  a  successor  to  the  Queen  in  the  office  of  the  King's  Custos.  In  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  List  it  was  proposed  that  the  sum  of  10,000?.,  which 
her  Majesty  had  received  on  account  of  this  office,  should  be  continued  to 
the  duke  of  York.  The  repugnance  to  this  measure  was  not  confined  to 
the  ordinary  parliamentary  Opposition,  and  was  shared  by  the  duke  himself, 
whose  scruples,  however,  were  overruled  by  the  Regent. 

The  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  question  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  were  subjects  of  paramount  importance  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  Session.  Secret  Committees  of  both  Houses  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Mr.  Peel,  the  member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Early  in  April,  both  Committees  presented  Reports, 
recommending  that  a  Bill  should  be  forthwith  passed  to  prohibit  the 
continuance  of  the  payment  in  gold  by  the  Bank  of  their  notes  issued 
previous  to  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  in  conformity  with  the  voluntary 
notice  to  that  effect  of  the  directors.  This  measure  had  for  its  object  to 
facilitate  the  final  and  complete  restoration  of  cash  payments.  Founded 
upon  the  resolution  thus  proposed,  the  Act  for  the  gradual  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  commonly  known  as  Peel's  Act,  was  passed  on  the 
23rd  of  June.  The  Bank  anticipated  by  one  year  the  period  assigned 
by  the  Act, — resuming  the  payment  of  its  notes  in  specie  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1821. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  sir  James  Mackintosh  moved  for  a  Select 
Committee  "to  consider  of  so  much  of  the  Criminal  Laws  as  relates  to 
capital  punishment  in  felonies!"  His  object  was  to  bring  the  letter  of 
the  law  more  near  to  its  practice,  under  which  the  remission  of  the  law 
formed  the  rule  and  the  execution  the  exception.  The  proposition  of  sir 
James  Mackintosh  was  opposed  by  the  Government ;  but,  upon  a  division, 
the  numbers  in  favour  of  the  motion  were  147  ;  against  it,  128.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  recommended  the  repeal  of  many  capital  punish- 
ments. Six  bills,  embodying  some  of  these  recommendations,  were  intro- 
duced by  Mackintosh  in  the  Session  of  1820. 

In  this  Session,  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  again  agitated 
by  sir  Francis  Burdett  He  proposed  that,  early  in  the  next  session,  the 
House  should  take  into  its  consideration  the  state  of  the  representation. 
On  this  occasion  lord  John  Russell  first  declared  himself  for  a  moderate 
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reform.  At  the  close  of  the  Session,  lord  John  announced  his  intention, 
which  he  fulfilled  in  the  session  of  1820,  of  proposing  the  diafrsurhiiwimfnt 
of  Gram  pound,  the  corruption  of  which  horoagh  had  become  notorious,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  admitting  the  unrepresented  large  tows* 
into  a  share  of  the  representation.  The  moderate  Reformers  becan* 
hopeful  when  these  resolutions  were  met  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  by  the 
Government. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Mr.  Grattan  was  heard  tor 
the  last  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the 
his  heart,  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  His  proposal  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  H< 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  243  to  241.  Grattan  diedoo  the  14th  of  May. 
1820,  baring  travelled  to  London,  in  a  state  of  much  debility,  far  the 
purpose  of  submitting  to  the  House  a  motion  for  the  removal  of  the  Soman 
Catholic  disabilities. 

There  had  been  considerable  interruption  to  the  prosperous  state  of  trai* 
from  February  to  July.  The  number  of  bankruptcies  was  uimsnalry 
credit  was  very  generally  impaired  ;  the  demand  for  labour  was  of 
proportionally  affected,  and  the  rate  of  wages  was  unreal srfly  lowwn  At  tie 
same  time  the  price  of  food  had  been  steadOy  advancing.  There  he* 
meetings  of  the  operative  classes  in  lenrethire  and  at  Glasgow;  nu 
gradually  the  peaceably  disposed  were  borne  down  by  the 
tike  speeches  assumed  a  character  of  political 
however,  separated  without  any  expeetatiem  that 
at  hand. 

At  a  great  open-air  meeting  at  Stockport* 
by  the  chairmen*  sir  Charles  Wolseley,  hart, 
M  legislatorial  attorney  and  representative  ~  for 
and  a  diiwntmg  preacher  were  iadktod. 
own  house*  Wobeiey  Park,  m  Staffordshire.   At  a; 
field;  Harrison  was  arrested:  and  em  besag  cowveyed  ts 


iSedat  ¥aavhwsfr  by  the 
the  name  of  Kadkak,  fcr  the  9th  ef  Augsmt.  to 
attorney  *  as  representative  «tf  that 
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striving  to  make  -way  through  the  terrified  multitude.    The  magistrate* 
had  been  taking  depositions,  and  deliberating  upon  some  course  of  action, 
through  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  which  preceded  the  meeting.    They  had 
been  in  communication  with  lord  Sidmouth,  who  had  told  them  "  that  ho 
expected  occasion  to  arise  for  their  energy  to  display  itself,  and  that  they 
might  feel  assured  of  the  cordial  support  of  the  government."    They  had 
a  warrant  ready  for  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  this  meeting.  They  delayed 
its  execution  till  Hunt  and  the  others  to  be  arrested  were  surrounded  by  a 
multitude,  wedged  together  in  the  narrow  area  of  St.  Peter's  Field.    A 
small  body  of  constables  were  stationed  close  to  the  hustings,  and  a  con- 
tinued line  of  the  same  civil  force  maintained  a  communication  with  the 
magistrates,  who  were  assembled  at  a  private  house  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Field.*    A  troop  of  Manchester  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  whose  ranks  were 
chiefly  filled  by  wealthy  master-manufacturers,  were  stationed  in  Moseley 
Street.    Two  squadrons  of  the  15th  Hussars  were  in  waiting  at  a  distance. 
When  the  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Reform  leaders  was  given 
to  the  chief  constable  of  Manchester  to  execute,  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  carry  his  orders  into  effect  with  the  civil  power  at  his  command.     It 
was  immediately  determined  that  he  should  have  military  aid.    The  Yeo- 
manry dashed  forward  into  the  crowd.    They  could  not  penetrate  that 
compact  mass,  and  they  fell  into  confusion,  being  powerless  either  to  mako 
an  impression,  or  to  escape.     The  four  troops  of  Hussars  were  called  up, 
and  a  panic-struck  magistrate  gave  the  order  to  disperse  the  crowd.     The 
trumpet  sounded  the  charge.     The  Hussars  swept  the  mingled  mass  of 
human  beings  before  them.     "  People,  yeomen,  and  constables,  in  their 
confused  attempts  to  escape,  ran  one  over  the  other,  so  that,  by  the  time  we 
liad  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  field,  the  fugitives  were  literally  piled  up 
to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ground.*'     "In  ten 
minutes,"  says  Bamford,  the  'Radical,'  "from  the  commencement  of  the 
havoc,  the  field  was  an  open  and  almost  deserted  space.     ....    The 
hustings  remained,  with  a  few  broken  and  hewed  flag-staves  erect,  and  a 
torn  and  gashed  banner  or  two  dropping  ;  whilst  over  the  whole  field  were 
strewed  caps,  bonnets,  hats,  shawls,  and  shoes,  and  other  parts  of  male 
and  female  dress ;  trampled,  torn,  and  bloody."    The  number  of  those 
killed  on  this  unhappy  day  did  not  exceed  six,  of  whom  one  was  a  special 
-constable,  and  another  one  of  the  Manchester  Yeomanry.    About  seventy 
persons  were  received  in  the  Infirmary,  suffering  from  sabre  wounds, 
fractures,  or  contusions.     Many  more  are  supposed  to  have  returned  to 
their  homes  without  proclaiming  their  injuries.     In  the  evening  the  people 
assembled  in  great  numbers  at  the  end  of  Oldham-street,  using  menacing 
language.    Some  troops  who  were  stationed  there  as  a  night  piquet,  were 
assaulted  with  stones  as  the  darkness  came  on.    A  magistrate  having  read 
the  Riot  Act,  about  thirty  shots  were  fired,  wounding  three  or  four  persons. 
Hunt,  and  eight  or  ten  of  his  companions,  having  been  seised  upon  the 
hustings,  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
The  government  having  abandoned  that  charge,  they  were  held  to  bail,  or 
detained  for  the  want  of  bail,  to  be  tried  for  a  misdemeanour,  upon  the 
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charge  of  having  conspired  to  alter  tbe  law  by 

were  tried  at  York  en  the  16th  cf  Hatch,  183ft, 

Hunt,  IWmford, 

up  for  judgment  in  tbe  Court  of  King's 

terms  of 

spread  feeing  of  instis^nrthm,  both 

every  part  of  tbe 

in  a  condition  of  almost  bdpaeai  terror.     '" 

allot,  "must  make  new  bnrs  to  Beet  thm 


liament  was  called  together,  with  tbe  rery  unwilling 
pool,  to  make  these  new  laws,  wbkb  were  known  as  tbe  Six 
Acts  to  prevent  delay  in  tbe  asbnmistiution  of  Justin 
;  to  pi  event  tbe  twining  of  ptinejs  in  tbe 
military  erotntions ;  to  authorize  jnstiees  of  tbe  peace  to 
arms,  private  booses  being  searched  for  that  puipose ;  to 
prevent  seditions  meetings  and  assemblies,  by  fin  bidding  pnfchc 
to  be  held  without  the  licence  of  magistrates ;  to  fcicnl 
blasphemous  and  seditions  libel, — transportation  being  the 
decreed  on  a  second  conviction  lor  libel ;  and  to  subject  certain 
to  tbe  duties  of  stamps  upon  newspapers.    These  m 
passed,  although  resisted  at  every  stage.     Lord  C 
linconstitutional  Code  called  the  Six  Acts,"  as  "the  latest  viola 


On  the  29th  of  December  the  Houses  adjourned  to  tbe  15th  of  February. 
1820.  They  were  called  together  at  an  earlier  period  by  an  event,  not 
unexpected  st  any  time  during  tbe  last  year  or  two.  On  tbe  ci  swing  of 
tbe  29th  of  January,  George  the  Third  died  at  Windsor  Custle,  is  bis 
eighty-second  year,  baring  been  for  nine  yean  secluded  from  tbe  wesU,  » 
sufferer  under  the  most  fearful  of  human  infirmities.  8a.  days  belbre  tbt 
death  of  tbe  king,  his  fourth  son,  tbe  duke  of  Kent,  expired  at  Weymouth. 
after  a  feverish  illness  of  three  days.  His  infant  daughter  was  then  eager 
months  old,  having  been  born  on  the  24th  of  May,  1819.  Neither  ef 
the  three  elder  sons  of  George  tbe  Third  had  any  child  to  succeed,  h 
seemed  probable  that  Alexandrine  Victoria  might  wear  the  crown  ;  and  as 
this  probability  those  who  knew  the  admirable  qualities  of  tbe  An+bn*  of 
Kent,  felt  hopeful  and  confident  that  the  nurture  of  tbe  royal  child 
fit  her  for  her  high  destiny. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

Tns  great  outburst  of  the  French  Revolution  baa  always  been  associated 
-with  the  literature  which  preceded  it  This  Literature  took  the  form  of  a 
fanatical  and  intolerant  irreligion.  English  Literature,  reflecting  the  general 
public  opinion,  received  but  a  very  feeble  infusion  of  the  destructive  force 
that  had  rent  the  French  people  and  the  French  Church  and  State  asunder. 
Yet  it  was  manifestly  affected  by  this  upheaving  of  the  whole  crust  of 
society.  A  new  power  and  a  wider  truth  were  especially  marked  in  the 
highest  expression  of  ideas,  that  of  Poetry.  The  precursor  of  the  poetical 
school  that  sprang  up  amidst  the  excitement  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
William  Cowper,  in  whose  manifestation  of  the  power  of  earnestness  and 
simplicity,  the  conventionalities  of  most  of  the  poets  who  had  preceded 
him  were  to  be  cast  aside  and  forgotten.  From  the  first  publication  in 
1786  of  a  volume  of  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  by  Robert 
Burns,  Scotland  felt  that  a  great  spirit  had  arisen  to  shed  a  new  lustre  on 
the  popular  language  and  literature.  What  Burns  produced  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  imperfect  education,  of  continuous  labour,  of  uncongenial 
employment,  of  corrupting  society,  made  him  emphatically  the  national 
poet  of  Scotland  in  the  twelve  years  which  were  allotted  to  his  life  after 
his  first  publication.  In  their  early  career,  Rogers  and  Crabbe  belonged 
to  the  generation  of  Cowper  and  Burns  ;  in  their  latter  period  they  belonged 
to  the  same  age  as  Byron  and  Moore. 

A  little  before  the  beginning  of  the  convulsions  of  France,  and  during 

the  first  year  or  two  of  the  war,  a  school  of  poetry  called  Delia  Cruscan, 

•originated  with  an  English  coterie  at  Florence.      William  Giflbrd  says 

"  the  epidemic  malady  was  spreading  from  fool  to  fool ;"  and  "from  one 

♦end  of  the  kingdom  to  another  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca." 

Gifford,  in  destroying  this  tribe  by  his  ridicule,  did  something  to  make 

room  for  another  school, — for  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey.     The 

Lake  School,  so  called,  which  this  illustrious  trio  founded,  has  survived, 

and  will  survive,  the  doubts  and  scons  of  their  contemporaries.    With 

"The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  published  in  1805,  and  ''Marmion," 

published  in  1808,  commenced  the  new  era  of  narrative  poetry,  which  has 

almost  wholly  superseded  the  merely  didactic  and  descriptive  orders  of 

verse.     The  popularity  of  Walter  Scott  as  a  narrative  poet  was  equalled, 

if  not  exceeded,  by  that  of  lord  Byron,  when  he  reluctantly  turned  from 

satire  to  write  verse  romances.    Whilst  Byron  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  his 

reputation,  and  Wordsworth  was  slowly  establishing  an  enduring  influence 

upon  the  popular  mind,  two  young  poets  appeared,  —Shelley  and  Keats, 

whose  inspiration  was  fitted  to  attract  fervent  votaries,  but  only  amongst 

-a  comparatively  small  class — those  "  of  imagination  all  compact."    The 

narrative  character  was  now  adopted  by  writers  whose  earlier  productions 

were  more  in  conformity  with  the  tastes  of  a  generation  passing  away. 

-Campbell,  Rogers,  Leigh  Hunt,  Moore,  Crabbe,  took  their  places  amongst 

the  narrative  poets  at  this  period.    The  poetical  tendencies  of  the  age 
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were  not  dramatic.  The  poets  who  wrote  plays  did  not  conceive  them  in 
the  spirit  of  plays  to  he  acted.  No  original  tragedy  was  produced,  even 
when  the  theatres  possessed  such  actors  as  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble, 
or  Miss  O'Neil  and  Edmund  Kean. 

The  Novel,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  beginning  to  assert  its 
legitimate  claims  to  be  the  reflector  of  manners  as  well  as  "  the  «*»*wW  of 
hearts."  The  age  of  epics  was  past ;  but  the  charms  of  poetical  or  prose 
narrative  were  to  impart  higher  pleasures  than  those  of  lnrnrions  indulg- 
ence to  a  new  race  of  readers.  The  series  of  novels,  of  which  "  WaTcriey" 
was  the  first,  surprised  the  world  into  a  new  source  of  delight.  Tfc» 
success  of  the  Waverley  novels  made  the  greater  portion  of  the  literature 
of  the  Circulating  Library  a  drag  in  the  market  The  Inchbalda,  and 
Burners,  and  Radcliffes  held  their  places  for  a  little  while.  The  six  novels 
of  Jane  Austen,  who  arose  amidst  this  revolution,  will  never  be  swept 
away  with  the  rubbish  of  her  "  Minerva  Press  n  compeers. 

The  rapid  development  of  a  nobler  order  of  popular  literature  is  in 
degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  higher  school  of  exit 
"The  Edinburgh  Review"  of  Francis  Jeffrey  stimulated  a  healthful  spirit 
of  inquiry,  and  altogether  contributed  largely  to  raise  the  standard  of 
public  intelligence.  The  "Quarterly  Review**  came  in  1809  to  supply 
what  was  deemed  a  necessary  antidote  to  the  political  opinions  of  the 
"Edinburgh."  Its  editor,  William  Gilford,  could  marshal  n«m8w^  nd 
Southey,  and  Scott,  and  Ooker,  in  the  rival  ranks  against  Brougham,  and 
Sydney  Smith,  and  Francis  Horner,  and  Mackintosh.  Following  in  the 
wake  of  the  great  reviews,  there  came,  in  due  course,  a  higher  order  of 
Magazines.  Out  of  the  new  race  of  monthly  Miscellanies  issued  other 
prose  writers  who  made  their  mark  upon  their  own  time,  and  will  long 
continue  to  have  a  niche  in  fame's  temple.  Amongst  the  foremost  are 
Charles  Lamb,  William  HazHtt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Thomas  de  Quinccy.  Tnt 
"Essays"  of  John  Foster,  a  Baptist  minister,  which  first  appeared  in 
1805,  constituted  one  of  the  most  treasured  volumes  of  this  period,  sad 
will  not  readily  be  neglected  even  in  an  age  which  seeks  the  excitement  of 
less  natural  writing. 

Four  or  five  years  before  the  French  Revolution  there  were  seventy-nine 
newspapers  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Flourishing  with 
morning  papers  and  evening  papers,  there  were  papers  of  thrice  a  week 
and  twice  a  week.  During  the  war  newspapers  became  valuable  properties. 
In  1788  the  name  of  "The  Daily  Universal  Register*  was  changed  t» 
"  The  Times."  The  first  sheet  of  paper  printed  by  cylinders  and  by i 
was  the  "Times"  newspaper  of  the  28th  of  November,  1814.  The 
of  that  Printing  Machine  was  Mr.  Koenig,  a  native  of  Saxony.  Wxthovt 
this  invention  the  most  popular  daily  paper  could  only  produce,  with  the 
most  intense  exertion,  five  thousand  copies  for  the  demand  between 
and  sunset  Sixty  thousand  copies  of  s  London  morning  paper 
be  distributed  through  the  country  in  two  or  three  horns  alter  the  fast 
sheet  has  been  rolled. 

Jeffrey  attributes  the  demand  at  this  period  for  more  profound  speeeJa- 
tion  «»d  more  serious  emotion  than  were  dealt  in  by  the  writers  of  the 
former  century,  partly  to  "the  rise  or  revival  of  a  more  evangefajeal 
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in  the  body  of  the  people. "  The  "  more  evangelical  spirit  "—which  many 
good  and  earnest  men  condemned  as  sectarian — had  penetrated  into  the 
Church.  The  orthodox  Divinity  of  this  period  was  distinguished  for  its 
scholarship  and  speculative  ability  rather  than  for  any  spiritual  gifts.  Of 
those  who  maintained  the  intellectual  reputation  of  the  English  Churchy 
Paley  was  the  foremost.  Of  pulpit  orators,  England  could  claim  no  one 
supreme.  Scotland  had  Chalmers,  unrivalled  both  as  a  preacher  and  a 
writer,  and  another  writer  of  Sermons,  Hugh  Blair,  whose  popularity  for 
a  while  was  far  greater  than  that  of  any  modern  divine  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  school  of  Political  Economists  that  succeeded  Adam  Smith— 
Malthus,  James  Mill,  and  Ricardo— had  important  influences  on  the 
political  action  of  their  time.  So  also  had  the  great  philosophical  jurist, 
Jeremy  Bentham.  Of  a  different  school  was  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  who 
advocated  the  belief  that  the  wants  of  the  poor  might  be  provided  for 
without  the  machinery  of  the  English  poor-laws. 

In  the  field  of  Scientific  Discovery,  sir  'William  Henchel  was  still  pur- 
suing his  observations  at  the  age  of  eighty,  when  the  first  encourager  of 
his  astronomical  pursuits,  George  III.,  died.  It  has  been  said  of  him, 
that  "no  one  individual  ever  added  so  much  to  the  facts  on  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  solar  system  is  founded."  The  discoveries  in  Chemistry, 
and  their  applications  to  the  Arts,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  were  principally  derived  from  the  experiments  of  Black, 
Cavendish,  and  Priestley.  To  these  philosophers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  succeeded  the  most  original  of  inquirers  and  the  most 
popular  of  teachers,  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Dalton  in  1808  produced  his 
Atomic  Theory.  Wollaston  followed  Dalton  in  a  course  of  similar  research, 
and  in  other  walks  made  his  experiments  the  bases  of  large  additions  to 
the  Industrial  Arts.  But  first  of  all  those  who  by  Science  diminished  the 
amount  of  domestio  sorrow,  and  enlarged  the  average  term  of  human  life, 
was  Edward  Jenner,  the  physician  who  for  half  a  century  had  been  striving 
in  vain  to  make  the  medical  world  feel  confidence  in  his  discovery  of 
Vaccination.  With  the  striking  exception  of  Mungo  Park,  no  remarkable 
traveller  had  gone  forth  from  England  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  geographical 
discovery  during  the  period  of  the  war.  Henry  Martyn,  Claudius  Buchanan, 
and  other  zealous  men  were  then  missionaries  in  India,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  noble  labours  of  the  second  bishop  of  Calcutta,  Reginald  Heber. 

About  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  a  real  begin- 
ning in  Great  Britain  of  that  mode  of  navigation  which  was  destined  to 
change  the  whole  system  of  water  communication.  Henry  Bell  had  his 
steam  passage-boat  running  on  the  Clyde  in  1811.  In  a  few  years  steam- 
boats were  plying  on  the  Thames,  and  in  1816  they  ventured  as  far  as 
Hargate. 

In  Architecture  the  style  of  imitative  Greek  art  culminated  during  the 
Regency  and  then  collapsed.  James  Wyatt,  however,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  professors  of  Greek  architecture  at  this  period,  secured 
a  large  measure  of  his  celebrity  by  the  practice  of  Gothic.  Samuel  Wyatt, 
a  brother  of  James,  had  also  a  considerable  reputation,  and  his  works  arc 
not  wholly  devoid  of  invention.     Sir  John  Soane  has  to  serve  as  the 
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representative  of  the  highest  order  of  architectural  ability  of  this  period. 
Soane's  chief  building  is  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  entirely  remodelled  by  him.    At  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  masterpiece.     It  is  now  as  commonly  condemned.     A 
sort  of  scenic  ingenuity  is  the  highest  merit  the  work  of  Soane  possesses. 
Holland,  the  first  to  employ  the  true  Ionic  order,  enjoyed  a  large  reputa- 
tion in  his  day,  but  little  is  left  of  his  more  important  buildings.     Sir 
Bobert  Smirke  was  the  first  to  erect  a  Doric  portico  in  the  metropolian    It 
satisfied  classical  connoisseurs,  and  the  architect  at  a  bound  became  famous. 
Another  of  the  travelled  architects  of  the  classic  Greek  epoch  waa  "Wil- 
kins,  who  died  professor  of  architecture  to  the  Boyal  Academy  in  1839. 
Wilkins  also  attempted  Gothic.     Nash,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  architects  of  the  latter  portion  of  this  period,  commenced  hia  career 
as  a  builder  as  well  as  an  architect.     He  was  a  poor  architect,  but  ha  has 
given  us  the  finest  street  we  yet  hare  in  London, — Regent  Street ;  and 
one  of  the  pleasantest  parks, — the  Regent's  Park.    Scarce  any  churches 
were  erected  during  the  period  before  us.    There  were  indeed  several  of 
the  "  proprietary  chapels,"  then  the  popular  class  of  new  churches,  bat 
they  were  usually  plain  brick  buildings  of  the  cheapest  description. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  there  came  about  a  change.     In  March, 
1818,  Parliament  voted  a  million  for  the  erection  of  new  churches ;  and 
a  Commission  was  appointed  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  money. 
The  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission  soon  became  evident.    One 
class  of  structures,  bridges,  about  this  time  passed  definitively  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  architect  into  those  of  the  civil  engineer.     The  transfer  nay 
indeed  be  said  to  have  originated  with  Thomas  Telford,  who  was  a  bridge- 
builder,  if  he  would  not  be  called  an  architect,  before  he  became  an 
engineer.     Telford  was  employed  upon  engineering  works  of  enormous 
extent^  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  to  erect  many  hundred  bridges,  sad 
he  employed  iron  or  stone  indifferently  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
locality,  and  the  greater  economy  or  fitness  of  either  material  in  each 
particular  case.    James  Rennie,  the  elder,  settled  in  London  as  an  engineer 
about  1782.     His  magnificent  engineering  works  are  proofs  of  the  awi^*;.^ 
growth  of  the  country  in  wealth  and  commerce,  and  of  the  great  increase 
of  engineering  skilL 

In  Sculpture  the  leading  artists  were  Flaxman,  Banks,  Bacon,  and 
Nollekens,  all  of  whom  have  been  spoken  of  in  a  previous  chapter,  and 
Chantrey  and  Westmacott,  who  belong  more  particularly  to  a  later 
period.  The  taste  in  sculpture  of  both  artists  and  the  public  waa  no 
doubt  much  influenced  by  the  purchase  and  exhibition  of  three  important 
collections  of  ancient  marbles, — the  Townley,  Phigaleian,  and  Elgia 
Marbles.  A  national  collection  of  sculpture  was  thus  commenced  as 
early  as  1805  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1824,  that  a  national  gallery  of  painting 
was  founded.  In  1805,  a  small  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  felt 
an  interest  in  art,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  British  Institution,  the 
primary  object  of  which  was  declared  to  be  '•  to  encourage  the  talents  of 
the  artists  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; "  and  with  this  view  the  Shakapsare 
Gallery,  built  by  alderman  BoydeU,  was  purchased  and  appropriated  to 
exhibition  and  sale  of  the  productions  of  British  artists,  and  the 
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exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters.    The  directors  at  the  same 
tune  sought  to  encourage  living  artists,  by  offering  annual  premiums  for 
pictures  of  a  high  character,  and  by  occasionally  purchasing  their  pictures. 
Among  the  painters  to  whom  premiums  were  awarded  were   Hilton, 
Haydon,  Alston,  Bird,  LinneU,  Martin.    The  interest  in  art  no  doubt 
also  received  a  considerable  impulse  from  the  opening  to  the  public  in 
1812  of  the  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools,  bequeathed  to  Dulwich  College  by  sir  Francis  Bourgeois.    From 
1792,  when  Reynolds  died,  West,  as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  British  school  of  painting.    His  friendly 
rival  was  John  Singleton  Copley.     Fuseli,  too,  painted,  lectured,  and 
taught,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  spasmodic  compositions  ever 
were  in  any  degree  popular.    Stothard  was  delighting  a  narrow  circle  with 
his  elegant  but  rather  feeble  paintings,  and  spending  his  real  strength  in 
making  vignettes  of  almost  mfltchl»*ft  grace  for  engraving.     In  portrai- 
ture, from  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  his  death  in  1880, 
Lawrence  was  regarded  as  the  undisputed  successor  to  Reynolds.    North- 
cote,  Opie,  Hoppner,  Beechey,  and  Jackson,  were  portrait  painters  of 
considerable  ability,  and  followers  more  or  less  of  Reynolds.     In  a  certain 
broad  and  vigorous  delineation  of  a  male  head,  Lawrence  was  surpassed  by 
Raeburn,  at  this  time  the  principal  portrait  painter  in  Scotland.    Of  a 
wholly  different  stamp  to  Raeburn,  was  the  elegant  Harlow,  who  might  in 
time  perhaps  have  rivalled  his  master,  Lawrence,  but  who  died  in  opening 
manhood.    At  this  period  a  great  change  was  made  in  the  painting  of 
scenes  of  domestic  life  by  David  Wilkie,  who  was  the  first  to  paint  with 
thorough  artistic  skill,  and  a  gentle  genial  humour  and  quiet  appreciation 
of  character,  the  pleasant  side  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  peasant  and  the 
yeoman.    From  the  outset  Wilkie  achieved  an  almost  unbounded  popu- 
larity.    Far  greater  and  probably  more  permanent  was  the  influence  on 
English  art  of  the  genius  of  Turner,  than  that  of  either  of  the  painters  we 
have  yet  noticed.    Turner  commenced  his  career  by  making  coloured 
drawings,  in  which  he  aimed  at  little  more  than  correct  topographical 
representation.    Long  after  he  began  to  paint  in  oil  he  continued  to  study 
and  imitate  the  manner  of  his  predecessors.     But  year  after  year  he 
showed  more  and  more  self-reliance  and  originality ;  an  ever  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  landscape  art,  and  extended  acquaintance 
with  the  phenomena  of  nature.     From  almost  the  very  outset  of  his 
artistic  career,  his  superiority  was  admitted  both  by  his  professional 
brethren  and  such  of  the  public  as  then  took  an  interest  in  art.    Collec- 
tors bought  his  pictures  at  constantly  increasing  prices,  and  engravers 
and  publishers  eagerly  outbid  each  other  for  his  drawings.    During  the 
later  years  of  this  period,  there  were  several  other  admirable  landscape 
painters  : — Callcott,  Constable,  Nasmyth,  Holland,  and  Collins.     Animal 
painting  had  in  George  Morland,  at  the  early  part  of  this  period,  a  repre- 
sentative of  great  ability.    He  was  succeeded  by  James  Ward,  a  clever 
painter,  but  superseded  while  still  young,  by  a  yet  younger  rival,  Edwin 
Landseer,  who  very  early  attained  celebrity. 

In  the  catalogues  of  the  earliest  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  we 
find  entries  of  "  stained  drawings.  *    These  belong  to  the  first  crude  stage 
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of  the  art  Tumor  and  his  friend  and  fellow-student,  Thomas  Girtin, 
originated  an  improved  method  of  water-colour  painting.  Turner  early 
turned  aside  to  oil-painting,  but  many  able  artists  devoted  themselves 
wholly  to  the  rising  art,  and  brought  it  to  the  perfection  which,  it  ulti- 
mately reached.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Prout,  and  David  Cox. 
So  rapidly  did  the  new  art  become  popular  that,  in  1805,  its  professors 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

The  great  extension  of  a  taste  for  art  was  in  no  way  more  clearly  shows 
than  in  the  increased  demand  for  engravings  and  for  illustrated  publica- 
tions. This  demand  had  an  inevitable  tendency  to  stimulate  their  more 
rapid  and  cheaper  production.  The  consequent  employment  of  mechanical 
appliances,  and  of  the  system  of  journey-work,  undoubtedly  interfered 
with  the  development  of  the  highest  individual  excellence.  At  the  head 
of  the  line  engravers,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  was  William 
Sharp.  Other  line  engravers  of  ability,  his  contemporaries  and  successors, 
were  Fittler,  Sherwin,  Warren,  John  Landseer  the  father  of  the  paints; 
James  and  Charles  Heath,  Raimbach,  and  John  Burnet.  The  landscape 
engravers  in  line  were  very  numerous,  and  the  later  ones  especially  bril- 
liant executants.  Among  them  were  Middiman,  Byrne,  Cooke,  Joha 
Pye,  the  Findens,  and  others.  In  mezxotinto  engraving,  landscape  was 
most  successfully  cultivated  during  this  period,  as  portraiture  had  been  in 
the  preceding.  Earlom,  Lupton,  Charles  Turner,  and  S.  Reynolds,  were 
eminent  in  this  branch  of  art.  Aquatints,  now  almost  a  lost  art,  was  at 
this  time  successfully  practised  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  Daniell,  and  others. 
From  this  period  wood-engraving  dates  its  revival,  almost  entirely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  rare  application  and  ability  of  Thomas  Bewick.  litho- 
graphy was  invented  by  Alois  Senfelder,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1801,  by  M.  P.  H.  Andre^ 
but  a  really  good  lithograph  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  produced  in 
London  as  early  as  1820. 

When  the  Parliament  which  had  been  called  together  by  the  death  of 
George  the  Third  was  prorogued  on  the  28th  of  February,  1820,  with  a 
view  to  its  immediate  dissolution,  the  Speech  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
alluded  to  "  the  flagrant  and  sanguinary  conspiracy  which  has  lately  been 
detected."  The  proceedings  of  a  knot  of  sanguinary  madmen  had  for  some 
time  been  well  known  at  the  Home  Office.  Arthur  Thistlewood,  the  leader 
of  the  gang,  was  one  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  Spafields  riot ;  and,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Watson,  wss  tried  for  high  treason.  Upon  his  acquittal 
he  sent  a  challenge  to  lord  Sidmouth,  for  which  folly  he  was  convicted  of  a 
misdemeanour  and  underwent  a  year's  imprisonment.  This  term  of  con- 
finement expired  about  the  period  of  the  affray  at  Manchester.  Upon  his 
trial  he  declared  that  his  indignation  at  this  occurrence  prompted  him  to 
take  his  resolution  of  murderous  vengeance.  He  adds,  "  In  this  mood  I 
met  with  George  Edwards,"  the  principal  informant  against  him,  whom  he 
terms  "the  contriver,  the  instigator,  the  en  trapper."  On  the  23rd  of 
February,  lord  Harrowby,  the  President  of  the  Council,  was  to  have  had  a 
Cabinet  dinner  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor-square,  to  which,  as  is  usual,  nont 
but  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  invited.    One  of  the  conspirators,  Wilson, 
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asked  a  cow-keeper,  named  Hidon,  to  come  forward  and  be  one  of  a  party 
to  destroy  his  Majesty's  ministers,  when  they  were  assembled  at  dinner,  by 
hand  grenades  thrown  nnder  the  table,  and  by  the  sword  if  any  escaped  the 
explosion.  Hidon  reTealed  the  plot  to  lord  Harrowby.  The  plans  of  Thie- 
tlewood  had  been  also  communicated  to  an  Irishman  named  Dwyer,  who 
revealed  at  the  Home  Office  what  he  had  heard.  The  evidence  of  Hidon 
and  Dwyer  sufficiently  agreed  to  make  the  Cabinet  determine  not  to  dine  at 
lord  Harrowby's  house,  bnt  that  the  preparations  for  dinner  should  go  on 
as  if  no  alarm  had  disarranged  them.  At  seven  o'clock,  the  appointed 
dinner  hour,  Mr.  Birnie,  the  police  magistrate,  with  a  strong  party  of 
police-officers,  proceeded  to  Cato-street,  where  a  loft  had  been  engaged  by 
the  parties  to  the  plot.  A  detachment  of  the  foot-guards  had  been  ordered 
to  torn  out  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  the  police,  but  through  some 
mistake  the  civil  officers  had  to  enter  the  loft  to  oxecute  their  warrant  with- 
out the  military  support.  Twenty-four  of  the  conspirators  were  assembled. 
Four  of  the  police-officers  were  stabbed  or  shot  The  lights  were  put  out, 
and  in  the  confusion,  Thistlewood,  with  about  fourteen,  escaped.  The 
leader,  however,  was  arrested  the  next  morning,  the  government  having 
offered  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  apprehension.  When  tho 
soldiers  arrived  they  captured  nine  of  the  party,  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
Thistlewood  and  four  of  his  principal  accomplices  were  tried  for  high  treason 
in  April,  and  were  executed  on  the  1st  of  May. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  lord  Sidmouth  wrote  to  earl  Talbot,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  "  The  Government  is  in  a  very  strange  and  I  must 
acknowledge  in  a  precarious  state."  The  king  had  for  his  confidential 
private  adviser  Vice-chancellor  Leach,  who,  in  1818,  had  arranged  the 
Milan  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  Six  months  before  the  death  of  George  III.,  the 
Cabinet  had  a  full  sense  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  that  would  arise  if 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  should  return  to  England  as  Queen  Consort.  But 
they  steadily  refused  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  acceding  to  the  Prince 
Regent's  passionate  desire  for  a  divorce.  On  the  10th  of  February  they 
communicated  to  the  king  their  opinion,  that  the  notoriety  of  what  had 
been  and  still  were  the  situation  and  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon 
the  Continent,  would  induce  Parliament  to  give  a  ready  consent  to  any 
measure  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  princess  to  England,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  discussions  and  disclosures  offensive  to  public 
decency,  and  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country.  They  proposed, 
therefore,  a  Bill  to  make  provision  for  the  queen  by  an  annuity,  payable 
only  during  her  continued  residence  abroad.  They  thought  that  the  king 
would  be  fully  justified  in  withholding  those  distinctions  which  it  was  in 
the  option  of  his  Majesty  to  confer  upon  her, — to  be  named  in  the  Liturgy, 
and  to  be  crowned.  On  the  17th  the  king  yielded  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  his  ministers.  On  the  21st  there  was  a  short  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  queen  Caroline.  Mr.  Hume,  the 
member  for  the  Montrose  burghs,  having  pressed  to  know  whether  any 
distinct  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  queen.  He  complained,  also, 
that  the  queen  was  slighted,  and  asked  why  her  name  was  not  inserted  in 
the  Liturgy. 
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The  king  opened  the  session  of  the  new  perhanunt  in  person  om  the  27th 
of  April,  and  had  a  brief  popularity  in  declaring  that  he  left  entirel y  at 
the  disposal  of  Parliament  his  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  that 
he  had  no  wish  that  any  addition  whatever  should  be  aaade  to  the  settle- 
ment adopted  by  Parliament  in  1816.  In  the  last  days  of  May,  while: 
preparations  were  making  for  the  king's  coronation,  in  which  it  appears  t? 
have  been  understood  ss  s  matter  of  course  that  the  queen  was  not  to 
appear,  the  people  in  public  places  were  betting  on  the  chances  of  the 
queen's  arrival.  On  the  1st  of  June  she  was  at  St  Omen,  having  rapadk 
travelled  thither,  accompanied  by  alderman  Wood.  She  had  ptwviously 
despatched  a  courier  with  letters  to  London,  demanding  that  a  xach: 
should  be  sent  to  convey  her  to  England,  and  that  a  palace  should  be 
provided  for  her  reception.  The  Cabinet  authorized  lord  Hntchineoa 
immediately  to  proceed  to  St  Omen  to  make  the  proposal  of  an  anmritr 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  February.  The  proposition  was  rejected 
by  the  queen  under  the  advice  of  her  attorney-general,  Mr.  Brougham,  who 
accompanied  lord  Hutchinson.  Her  Majesty,  with  her  civic  cxmndlkc 
hurried  off  to  Calais,  was  quickly  on  board  a  packet,  landed  at  Dom 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  and  entering  London  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th  surrounded  by  huzzaing  thousands,  took  up  her  abode  at  the  boost 
of  alderman  Wood  in  South  Audley  Street.  On  that  same  evening  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king  was  presented  to  both  Houses,  accompanied  by  certain 
papers  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  since  she  left  this  country. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  papers 
should  be  referred  to  a  Secret  Committee.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Brougham,  in  the  queen's  name  protested  against  the  formation  of  a  Secret 
Committee  to  examine  documents  probably  prepared  by  her  adversaries. 
Mr.  Brougham  commented  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  upon  the  propo- 
sition made  to  the  queen,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  ask 
her  to  say,  "  Give  me  fifty  thousand  a  year,  and  I  will  plead  guilty.* 

On  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  June,  the  House  of  Commons  gave  ita  cordial 
assent  to  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  that  the  debate  should  bt 
adjourned  to  the  following  Friday.  The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lord* 
were  also  suspended.  After  some  preliminary  negotiation  it  waa  agiosd  that 
the  duke  of  Wellington  and  lord  Gsstleresgh  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and 
Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  should  asset  to 
frame  an  arrangement  for  settling  the  necessary  particulars  of  her  Majesty'* 
future  situation,  upon  the  condition  of  her  residence  abroad.  This  attempt 
to  avert  a  public  proceeding  failed  through  the  want  of  concession  on  either 
side  upon  the  point  of  the  insertion  of  the  queen's  name  in  the  liturgy. 
The  concessions  made  by  the  king's  servants  on  other  points  were  very 
great.  On  the  19th  of  June  this  negotiation  was  announced  to  Parliament 
as  having  foiled.  Again  Mr.  Wilberforce  attempted  to  pot  an  end  to  this 
unfortunate  conflict,  by  moving  a  resolution  on  the  22nd  of  June,  in  which 
the  House  declared  its  opinion  that  forbearance  on  the  queen's  part  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  to  indicate  any  wish  to  shrink  from  inquiry. 
The  motion  wss  agreed  to  by  a  very  large  majority.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  as  a 
part  of  *  4eptrt*ti0a  of  members,  waited  the  next  morning  upon  the  queen 

th  this  resolution.    He  and  his  companions  were  saluted  by  the  groan* 
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of  the  populace.  The  answer  of  the  queen  rejected  the  proposed  mediation. 
There  was  now  an  end  of  all  attempts  at  compromise.  Mr.  Canning,  not 
desiring  to  take  part  in  any  criminatory  proceedings  towards  the  queen, 
went  abroad,  and  on  the  12th  of  December  he  resigned  his  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Control.  *  Upon  the  death  of  the  queen,  the  king 
stoutly  resisted  the  re-admission  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  Cabinet. 

The  House  of  Commons  adjourned  on  the  26th,  that  the  initiatory 
proceedings  upon  the  Green  Bag  might  take  place  in  the  Upper  House. 
On  the  4th  of  July  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Lords  made  its  Report, 
declaring,  that  the  evidence  affecting  the  honour  of  the  queen  was  such  aa 
to  require  a  solemn  inquiry,  which  might  be  best  effected  in  the  course  of 
a  legislative  proceeding.  Lord  Liverpool  then  proposed  a  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  which  had  for  its  object  to  deprive  her  Majesty  of  the  title 
and  rights  of  Queen  Consort,  and  to  dissolve  her  marriage  with  the  king. 
The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  fixed  for  the  17th  of  August,  and  on 
that  day  commenced  what  is  popularly  known  as  The  Queen's  Trial  On 
the  8rd  of  August  the  queen  had  taken  up  her  residence  at  Brandenburgh 
House  at  Hammersmith.  For  four  months  from  that  day  there  never  waa 
a  cessation  of  processions  marching  to  Hammersmith,  led  by  the  radical 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex  in  hia  state  carriage,  or  by  enthusiastic  committee* 
men  with  white  wands. 

If  the  scenes  that  were  passing  in  the  streets  were  extraordinary,  certainly 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  any  one  of  the  days  of 
this  trial,  was  no  less  remarkable.  Galleries  had  been  erected  on  each  side 
of  the  House  for  the  accommodation  of  the  unusual  number  of  peers  who 
were  expected  to  attend.  A  chair  of  state  was  placed  for  the  queen  a  little 
beyond  the  bar,  fronting  the  throne  and  the  woolsack.  The  places  for  her 
counsel  were  immediately  behind  her,  On  the  21st  of  August  the  queen 
had  taken  her  seat  when  Teodora  Majocchi  was  called  in.  The  queen 
turned  suddenly  round,  uttered  a  loud  exclamation,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
House.  This  man  had  been  one  of  her  domestic  servants.  The  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  for  the  Bill  proceeded  till  the  6th  of  September.  The 
Solicitor-General  summed  up  on  the  7th,  and  on  the  9th,  upon  an 
application  from  the  queen's  counsel,  an  adjournment  took  place  till 
the  8rd  of  October.  The  examinations  and  cross-examinations  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  Bill,  gross  and  revolting  as  were  many  of  the  details, 
were  signal  exhibitions  of  legal  acuteness.  On  the  3rd  of  October,  Mr. 
Brougham  entered  on  the  queen's  defence.  His  speech  on  that  day  and 
the  following  may  be  cited  amongst  the  greatest  examples  of  forensic 
eloquence.  From  the  4th  to  the  24th  of  October,  the  examination  of 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  queen  was  continued.  Mr.  Denman  then 
summed  up  the  evidence  in  an  address,  which  lasted  two  days.  Hia 
denunciations  were  so  unmeasured,  that  some  noble  lords  complained  of 
the  extraordinary  licence  used  by  the  queen's  counsel,  who  did  not  even 
spare  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  king,  nor,  by  implication,  the  king  him- 
self. The  impression  of  the  character  of  the  queen,  produced  upon  all 
impartial  persons  by  the  publication  of  the  evidence,  was  pretty  much 
the  same  as  that  expressed  by  Sydney  Smith  after  the  proceedings  had 
closed : — "  The  style  of  manners  she  has  adopted  does  not  exactly  tally 
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with  that  of  holy  women  in  the  days  that  are  gone,  but  let  us  he 

and  hope  for  the  beet"  #  

The  peers,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  came  to  the  question  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  of  Paina  and  Penalties  The  question  was  debated  for 
five  nights ;  when  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried 
by  128  against  95.  The  majority  was  smaller  than  the  Government  had 
expected.  But  the  majority  was  still  more  reduced  when  the  divorce 
clause  came  under  consideration.  Some  peers  were  willing  to  pass  the 
Bill  if  this  clause  were  removed.  The  Opposition  saw  clearly  that  the 
way  to  defeat  the  Bill  was  to  press  for  retaining  the  divorce  clause  ;  and 
that  it  should  be  retained  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  12»  to  62.  On 
the  10th  of  November,  on  the  motion  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time,  the  majority  was  only  nine— 108  to  99.  Lord  Liverpool  then 
moved,  "That  the  further  consideration  of  the  Bill  be  adjourned  to 
this  day  six  months."  Those  who  looked  carefully  into  the  matter  did 
not  think  with  the  excited  multitude  that  this  result  was  an  acquittal 
of  the  queen  ;  but  all  rejoiced  at  the  termination  of  these  painful 
proceedings. 

On  the  28rd  of  November,  Parliament  was  prorogued.    On  the  29th  the 
queen  went  in  procession  to  St  Paul's,  to  return  thanks  for  her  deliverance 
from  a  great  peril  and  affliction.     In  the  next  session  of  Parliament  there 
were  violent  discussions  on  her  Majesty's  affairs,  particularly  on  her  con- 
tinued exclusion  from  the  Liturgy.    An  annuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
was  provided  for  her  by  Act  of  Parliament.    Her  popularity  gradually 
declined,  and  in  April,  1821,  it  was  written—"  The  Queen  is  gone  by  as  a 
topic  of  inflammation  ;  and  her  taking  quietly  the  fifty  thousand  pound*  a 
year,  after  her  protest  and  declaration  that  she  would  not  till  her  right  was 
acknowledged,  was  a  coup  de  grace  to  her."  *    The  Coronation  took  place 
on  the  19th  of  July.    The  Privy  Council,  on  the  10th  of  July,  had  decided 
against  a  claim  of  the  queen's  right  to  be  crowned  at  the  same  time  as  the 
king.    The  next  day  she  wrote  to  lord  Sidmouth  to  declare  her  intention 
to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.    Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  she  presented  herself  at  every  entrance  to  the  Abbey,  and  at 
each  was  denied  admission.    The  same  refusal  attended  her  demand  to 
enter  Westminster  Hall.    A  few  of  the  populace  htftzaed,  and  a  few  hissed, 
but  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  indifference.    At  the  beginning  of  August 
the  queen  was  attacked  with  internal  inflammation,  and  she  died  on  the 
night  of  the  7th.    Her  remains  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Brunswick  for 
interment     The  mourning  cavalcade  was  to  avoid  the  crowded  streets ; 
but  a  mob  determined  to  force  it  through  the  city.    The  Life  Guards  were 
rudely  assaulted  by  the  populace,  of  whom  two  were  shot.     From  this 
time  there  was  an  end  of  all  excitement  about  the  queen. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  died  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  death  of  bin 
who  had  so  long  filled  the  world  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  produced  no 
great  sensation  in  England  or  in  Europe.  There  had  been  strong  diner* 
ences  of  opinion  expressed  in  parliament  as  to  the  character  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  to  render  his  detention  secure.     But  at  the  period 

*  Wiibraham  to  Lord  Colchester,  in  the  "  Diary  of  Lord  Oolelieiicr.*' 
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of  his  death  there  was  a  larger  question  presenting  itself  to  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men  than  that  which  arose  out  of  the  contests  between  the 
captive  of  St.  Helena  and  the  keeper  who  was  set  over  him.   The  sovereigns 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  had  assembled  at  Laybach,  and  they 
addressed  a  circular  despatch  of  a  most  despotic  tendency  to  their  ministers 
at  foreign  courts.     The  two  great  monarchs  of  Germany  had  denied  to 
their  own  subjects  the  representative  government  which  they  had  pro- 
mised.    They  were  now  engaged,  with  the  support  of  the  autoerat  of 
Russia,  in  putting  down  by  military  force  the  insurrections  in  Naples  and 
Piedmont  which  had  given  these  portions  of  Italy  constitutions  in  which 
the  popular  voice  might  have  expression.     Spain  had  again  obtained  her 
Cortes,  and  had  shaken  off  for  awhile  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh. 
The  old  irresponsible  principles  of  legitimacy  were  to  be  re-established 
by  the  three  monarchs  who  were  united  in  "  The  Holy  Alliance."    On 
the  19th  of  January,  1821,  lord  Castlereagh  delivered  a  note  to  the  Holy 
Allies,  expressing  in  courteous  terms,  the  dissent  of  the  English  Government 
from  the  measures  proposed  by  them. 

In  January,  1822,  the  Grenvilles  joined  the  ministry.  Lord  Grenville 
had  retired  from  private  life,  but  his  party  was  represented  in  the  Cabinet 
by  Mr.  Charles  Williams  Wynn,  who  filled  the  office  which  Mr.  Canning 
had  resigned  at  the  end  of  1820.  A  more  important  accession  to  the 
ministry  was  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Peel  for  lord  Sidmouth,  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  By  the  coalition  with  the  Grenvilles 
there  was  an  accession  of  official  support  to  Catholic  Emancipation.  But  this 
was  neutralised  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Peel,  who  was  opposed  to  that 
measure.  Some  hope  for  Ireland  was  derived  from  the  nomination  of  the 
marquess  Wallealey  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  the  place  of  earl  Talbot.  In 
the  King's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  5th  of  February, 
his  Majesty  mentioned  that  in  Ireland  a  spirit  of  outrage  had  led  to  daring 
and  systematic  violations  of  the  law.  It  was  also  stated  in  the  royal 
speech  that  the  agricultural  interest  was  deeply  depressed.  Wearisome 
debates  ensued,  in  which  the  real  remedies  for  Irish  outrage  and  agricul- 
tural distress  were  kept  out  of  view.  A  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act, 
and  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  were  determined  on,  for  tranquil- 
lizing Ireland.  The  relief  of  agriculture  was  to  be  effected  by  a  loan  to 
parishes  for  the  mitigation  of  local  distress,  and  by  the  repeal  of  the  Malt- 
Tax.  The  great  measure  of  Catholic  Relief  which  was  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1821,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  was  on  the 
SOth  of  April  in  the  present  session  proposed  by  Mr.  Canning  in  a  modified 
form.  The  motion  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected 
in  the  Lords. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  king  had  embarked  at  Greenwich  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Scotland,  as  he  had  visited  Ireland  in  the  previous 
year.  On  the  12th  of  August,  lord  Londonderry  (Castlereagh)  died  by  his 
own  hand  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity.  He  was  about  to  depart  for  a 
Congress  at  Vienna,  when  he  thus  miserably  died.  Mr.  Canning  was  on 
his  way  to  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  bis  constituents 
before  he  sailed  for  India  as  Governor-General.  On  the  11th  of  September 
the  Foreign  Office  was  offered  to  him  by  lord  Liverpool,  the  king's  objt 
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tion  to  his  appointment  having  been  overcome  through  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  was  the  successor  chosen  to  represent  Great 
Britain  at  the  Congress.  His  Graco  set  out  on  his  mission  on  the  17th  of 
September.  The  French  government  had  assembled  an  army  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Spain,  under  the  pretence  of  establishing  a  cordon  aonitaire  to 
keep  out  a  fever  that  was  raging  at  Barcelona.  It  was  acknowledged  at 
the  Congress  that  the  real  object  was  to  enable  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  U 
put  down  the  constitution  under  which  his  subjects  were  more  content  to 
live  than  under  his  absolute  rule.  Mr.  Canning  had  written  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  "  If  there  be  a  determined  project  to  interfere  by  force  <? 
by  menace  in  the  present  struggle  in  Spain,  .  .  I  am  to  instruct  you 
Grace  at  once  frankly  and  peremptorily  to  declare,  that  to  any  snch  in- 
terference, come  what  may,  his  Majesty  will  not  be  a  party."  This 
declaration  prevented  any  open  support  being  given  to  the  project  by 
the  other  powers.  In  opening  the  Chambers  at  the  end  of  January, 
1823,  Louis  XVI 1 1,  announced  that  he  had  recalled  hia  minister  at 
Madrid,  and  that  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen,  commanded  by  a  prince 
of  his  family,  were  ready  to  march  to  preserve  the  throne  of  Spain  to  a 
descendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Mr.  Canning  wrote  to  our  ambassador 
at  the  French  court  protesting  against  the  principle  involved  in  this 
announcement,  but  he  declared  in  Parliament  that  the  king's  government 
would  abide  by  a  system  of  neutrality,  except  in  the  case  of  Portugal  being 
attacked,  or  of  Spain  making  any  cession  of  her  colonies,  over  which  she 
had  in  fact  lost  all  power. 

The  spectacle  of  the  South  American  colonies  was  calculated  to  awake* 
the  sympathies  of  every  English  statesman  of  large  and  liberal  views.  Bat 
it  was  imperatively  necessary  for  the  minister  directing  the  foreign  affairs  of 
England  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  The  French  armies  matched 
to  Madrid,  which  they  occupied  on  the  24th  of  May.  They  overran  Spam, 
they  accomplished  the  release  of  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  detained  at 
Cadiz;  the  Cortes  were  overturned.  At  the  opening  of  the  Session  cf 
Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1824,  the  Royal  Speech  announced 
that,  with  respect  to  the  provinces  of  America  which  had  declared  their 
separation  from  Spain,  *'  His  majesty  has  appointed  Consuls  to  reside  at 
the  principal  porta  and  places  of  those  provinces,  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade  of  bis  subjects.  As  to  any  further  measures,  his  Majesty  has  reserved 
to  himself  an  unfettered  discretion,  to  be  exercised  as  the  circumstances  of 
those  countries,  and  the  interests  of  his  own  people,  may  appear  to  hia 
Majesty  to  require."  At  the  end  of  November,  1824,  lord  Sidmouth  with- 
drew from  the  Cabinet,  upon  the  ground  of  his  inability  to  reconcile  his 
opinions  to  that  of  so  many  of  his  colleagues,  who  advocated  the  immediate 
recognition  by  his  Majesty  of  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres.  On  the 
27th  of  January,  1825,  the  king,  acting  undoubtedly  under  foreign  inflo- 
ence,  addressed  a  long  letter  to  lord  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being 
laid  before  the  Cabinet  His  Majesty  complained  of  "  the  Liberalism  of 
late  adopted"  by  his  government,  and  desired  distinctly  to  know  whether 
the  great  principles  of  policy  established  by  his  government  in  1814,  1815, 
«>d  1818,  were,  or  were  not,  to  be  abandoned.     Lord  Liverpool,  in  his 
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answer,  stated  that  an  entire  agreement  now  subsisted  between  his  Majesty's 
servants  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  America,  and  gave  it  as  "  their  unani- 
mous  opinion,  that  the  measures  in  progress  respecting  Spanish  America  are 
in  noway  inconsistent  with  any  engagement  between  your  majesty  and  your 
allies ;  that  those  measures  are  now  irrevocable ;  and  that  the  faith  and  honour 
of  the  country  are  pledged  to  all  their  necessary  consequences."  The  king 
yielded  with  a  tolerable  grace.  The  recognition  of  the  South  American 
Republics  was  confirmed  by  theking's  Speech  on  opening  the  Session  of  Par- 
liament on  the  3rd  of  February,  1825.  The  form  of  recognition  consisted 
in  concluding  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  new  States  of 
South  America.  By  this  recognition  the  general  wish  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity was  accomplished,  as  well  as  the  paramount  object  of  separating 
the  policy  of  England  from  any  subservience  to  the  absolutism  of  the  Con- 
tinent. It  was  accomplished  without  war.  But  when,  a  year  later,  the 
adoption  by  Portugal  of  a  constitutional  government  was  an  offence  to  the 
Spanish  despot,  and  he  sent  an  army  into  Portugal  to  make  the  one  rule 
of  irresponsible  power  prevail  throughout  the  Peninsula,  Mr.  Canning  took 
the  attitude  of  a  great  War  Minister,  and  by  that  attitude  prevented  a 
war.  On  Tuesday,  December  12th,  1826,  Mr.  Canning  stated,  in  a  most 
eloquent  speech,  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  had  received  the 
news  of  the  Spanish  aggression.  It  was  only  on  the  previous  Friday  night 
that  precise  information  on  the  subject  arrived.  "  On  Saturday  his 
majesty's  confidential  servants  came  to  a  decision.  On  Sunday  that  deci- 
sion received  the  sanction  of  his  majesty.  On  Monday  it  was  communi- 
cated to  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  this  day,  sir,  at  the  hour  in 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  the  troops  are  on  their  march 
for  embarkation."  The  British  troops  wore  in  the  Tagus  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  after  these  words  were  spoken.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  The 
Spanish  troops  retired  from  the  Portuguese  frontier.  The  British  arma- 
ment returned  home. 

As  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country  had  received  a  marked  change 
during  the  four  years  since  the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  office,  an  equal 
change  was  wrought  upon  its  commercial  policy  during  the  same  period. 
In  January,  1828,  Mr.  Huskisson  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  was  held  to  be  a  political  adventurer,  and  it  was  not  till  1825  that  his 
great  talents  and  vast  financial  and  commercial  knowledge  gave  him  a  Beat 
in  the  Cabinet  Liverpool,  in  1823,  had  not  hesitated  to  accept  him  as 
its  representative.  In  the  Session  of  1823  Mr.  Huskisson  developed  a 
broader  system  of  commercial  policy  than  any  previous  Government  had 
dared  to  propose,  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  generations.  He 
lorried  through  Parliament  a  measure  known  as  the  Reciprocity  of  Duties 
Bill,  which  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  old  navigation  laws.  On  the  5th 
of  March,  1824,  he  attacked  the  prohibitory  duties  on  the  silk  trade.  In 
thus  making  the  first  advances  towards  that  great  system  of  Free  Trade 
which  has  raised  this  country  to  a  height  of  prosperity  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  contemplated  in  his  time,  Mr.  Huskisson  had  to 
endure  an  amount  of  opprobrium  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  which 
usually  attaches  to  all  reformers.  Mr.  Canning  steadily  upheld  his  friend, 
being  of  opinion  that  "  they  who  resist  indiscriminately  all  improvement 
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as  innovation,  may  find  themselves  compelled  at  last  to  submit  to  inno- 
vations although  they  are  not  improvements." 

Negro  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  was  the  subject  of  animated  dehatM 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828  and  in  1824.  A  few  of  the  first  Abefc- 
tionists  still  remained.  Younger  men  had  joined  their  ranks,  with  th« 
determination  to  banish  slavery  from  oar  own  colonies,  and  if  pas- 
sible, to  unite  all  Christendom  in  a  league  against  the  hateful  traffic  Oa 
the  15th  of  May,  1828,  Mr.  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  moved  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  colonies.  Mr.  Canning  met 
this  resolution  by  proposing  other  resolutions,  to  the  effect  that  decnire 
measures  should  be  taken  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slave  pof*- 
lation  of  the  British  Colonies,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  a  participatka 
in  civil  rights  and  privileges.  Mr.  Canning  §  proposal  was 
agreed  to  by  tho  House.  The  West  Indian  interest  at  home 
alarmed.  The  resident  proprietors  were  in  a  state  of  indignant  terror 
the  Colonial  Secretary  issued  a  Circular  which  announced  the  detei 
of  the  British  Government  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  owner  to  his  slave. 
In  Demerara  the  negroes  entertained  a  belief  that  orders  had  eome  frost 
England  for  their  complete  emancipation,  and  on  the  18th  of  Augrat  • 
rising  took  place  amonst  some  of  the  slaves,  who  imprisoned  their  maatm 
but  shed  no  blood.  On  the  19th  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  fmdrf 
sentences  of  courts-martial  forty-seven  negroes  were  executed,  and  a  great 
number  wore  tortured  by  the  most  merciless  flogging.  Mr.  John  Smith,  a 
missionary  of  the  Independent  persuasion,  was  tried  upon  a  charge  of 
having  incited  the  negroes  to  revolt.  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  governor  did  not  venture  to  execute  the  sentence,  hot  Wft 
the  decision  to  the  British  Cabinet,  who  rescinded  the  sentence,  hot  decreed 
Mr.  Smith's  banishment  from  the  colony.  The  missionary,  who  had  ben 
cast  into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  died  after  ansae 
weeks  of  severe  suffering.  Mr.  Brougham  brought  the  whole  ease  befrn 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1824.  In  this  debate  Mr. 
"Wilberforcc  spoke  for  the  last  time  in  Parliament 

Of  the  six  Bills  for  the  repeal  of  Capital  Punishments  which  sir  Ji 
Mackintosh  introduced  in  the  Session  of  1820,  three  eventually 
lows.  In  1822  he  obtained  a  pledge  from  the  House  that  it  would 
to  a  general  consideration  of  the  Criminal  Laws  in  the  next  Session.  Oa 
the  21st  of  May,  1828,  he  proposed  nine  resolutions,  which  went  at  oon 
to  do  away  with  capital  punishment  in  a  number  of  offences  to  which  thrt 
referred.  Mr.  Peel,  who  was  now  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, objected  to  the  extent  of  these  proposed  changes,  but  intimated  ha 
intention  to  propose  measures  which  should  embrace  several  of  the  im- 
provements which  sir  James  Mackintosh  contemplated. 

When  the  8ession  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
1825,  the  royal  Speech  declared  "There  never  was  a  period  in  th* 
history  of  this  country  when  all  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  were  st 
the  same  time  in  such  a  thriving  condition."  There  can  be  no  dost* 
whatever  that  at  this  period  the  sanguine  views  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  "  Prosperity  Robinson," 
were  really  justified  by  whatever  was  apparent  in  the  material  ^^-a^ 
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of  the  country.  In  Jane  of  that  year  an  article  appeared  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Review"  which,  after  going  very  carefully  into  the  proofs  of  the  general 
prosperity,  says  that  the  vast  increase  of  wealth  "  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  low  rata  of  interest  in  the  floating  public  securities,  from  the 
prices  of  the  funds,  from  the  avidity  with  which  every  project  for  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  is  grasped  at,  and  from  the  general  complaint,  almost 
the  only  complaint  heard,  that  there  is  now  no  way  of  making  interest  for 
money."    As  a  cure  for  this  complaint  Joint  Stock  Companies  suddenly 
rose  up,  some  for  provident  schemes  of  home  industry,  bat  others  holding 
forth  the  prospect  of  enormous  wealth  by  working  the  mines  of  South 
America.     The  South  American  mining  schemes  required  large  remittances 
in  money,  and  an  equal  expenditure  in  stores  and  machinery  for  the  opera- 
tions to  be  carried  on.  The  new  South  American  States  asked  and  obtained 
considerable  loans.    Speculations  in  goods  were  carried  forward  to  an 
extent,  and  with  a  temporary  amount  of  profit,  previously  unknown.    The 
rush  of  purchasers  had  for  a  while  the  effect  of  producing  a  general  rise  of 
prices.     Very  soon  after  Parliament  had  separated,  cheered  by  the  official 
announcement  of  public  prosperity,  a  reaction  commenced.    The  price  of 
every  article  that  had  been  the  subject  of  this  overtrading  began  to  mil. 
More  precipitous  was  the  downward  tendency  of  the  loan  and  share  market ; 
for  no  dividends  came  from  the  South  American  loans ;  no  remittances  in 
the  precious  metals.    The  Bank  of  England,  which  had  ten  millions  of 
bullion  and  coin  in  its  coffers  in  April,  had  only  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  November  to  meet  the  rapid  drain  that  was  going 
forward.     The  directors,  in  their  alarm,  suddenly  diminished  their  circula- 
tion to  the  extent  of  3,500,000/.     In  the  general  want  of  confidence,  the 
country  bankers,  who  had  assisted  the  speculative  tendencies  of  their 
customers  by  an  almost  unlimited  circulation  of  their  notes,  now  saw  these 
promises  to  pay  return  rapidly  to  their  source.    In  London,  large  balances 
in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  were  suddenly  withdrawn.    Bank  after  bank 
stopped  payment    Before  the  close  of  the  year  seventy-three  banks  had 
failed,  of  which  seven  were  metropolitan.     During  the  three  weeks  of  alarm 
and  misery  which  preceded  the  Christmas  of  1826,  the  Cabinet  was  daily 
deliberating  upon  measures  to  be  pursued  to  stop  the  disorder  and  to  miti- 
gate its  consequences.    The  Bank  Directors  came  forward  to  lend  money 
upon  any  description  of  property  ;  and  relaxed  all  their  accustomed  regula- 
tions for  the  discount  of  bills.    Sovereigns  were  coined  at  the  Mint  at  the 
unprecedented  speed  of  150,000  daily.     At  the  Bank  of  England  notes 
were  printed  with  equal  promptitude  ;  for  with  the  sanction  of  the  Cabinet 
it  was  determined  that  one  and  two  pound  notes,  which  the  Bank  of  England 
nad  called  in,  should  again  be  issued  for  temporary  purposes.     A  box  con- 
taining about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  one  pound  notes,  which 
had  been  put  aside  unused,  was  accidentally  discovered  at  the  Bank. 
The  timely  issue  of  these  notes  is  said  to  have  "saved  the  credit  of  the 
country.  * 

The  credit  of  the  country  was  saved ;  but  the  destruction  of  private 
credit,  the  consequent  ruin  of  many  commercial  firms,  and  the  terrible 
struggle  of  others  to  keep  their  position,  were  widespread  consequences  of 
the  panic  of  1825*    Towards  the  end  of  January,  1826,  important  mercan- 
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tile  failures  began  to  create  alarm,  and  continued  to  a  vast  extent  through- 
out the  whole  year.  The  total  number  of  bankruptcies  in  1825  was  a  littfe 
above  eleven  hundred  ;  in  1826  the  number  was  nearly  two  thousand  sx 
hundred.  The  destruction  of  capital  and  credit  paralysed  all  the  exertion 
of  industry,  and  produced  excessive  distress  amongst  the  manufacture* 
population.  There  were  riotous  proceedings  and  destruction  of  proper? 
in  most  places  where  the  operatives  were  suffering  distress,  The  compkcft 
and  violence  of  the  manufacturing  districts  alarmed  the  Government,  sei 
at  the  beginning  of  May  the  release  of  the  bonded  wheat  waa  propose* 
and  carried,  with  a  discretionary  power  to  admit  foreign  grain  to  £f 
extent  of  five  hundred  thousand  quarters,  in  the  event  of  the  ner 
harvest  proving  unfavourable.  These  concessions  were  not  obtain 
without  great  difficulty. 

When  the  Session  of  Parliament  had  been  opened  on  the  2nd  of  Febrotn. 
1826,  lord  Liverpool  stated  the  measures  by  which  Government  propo*d 
to  place  on  a  more  firm  foundation  the  currency  and  circulating  credit  c 
the  country.  One  of  those  measures  was  a  regulation  by  'which  one  a*. 
two  pound  bank-notes  should  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation,  c- 
a  metallic  currency  substituted  for  them.  The  other  measure  had  referees 
to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  prevented  tbe 
establishment  of  any  banking  concern  with  a  greater  number  of  paxtsm 
than  six.  This  proposal  resulted  in  the  great  measure  of  1826,  ssfijctkais? 
the  establishment  of  Joint-Stock  Banks ;  under  which  enactment  s  baaing 
firm  might  include  any  number  of  partners  except  within  sixty-five  ate 
of  London.  This  year  was  also  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  Brass 
Banks  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Scotland  was  exempted  from  the  proba- 
tion of  the  small  note  currency.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  during  t> 
panic  not  a  single  Scotch  bank  failed. 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  on  the  81st  of  May,  the  royal  intention  «■ 
announced  "to  dissolve  without  delay  the  present  Parliament"  H* 
dissolution  simply  had  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  time  for  a  gs£» 
election.  The  leading  question  upon  which  men's  minds  would  be  »*■ 
stirred  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  would  be  t^ 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Catholic  Emancipation  was  what  w  cal& 
"  an  open  question,"  upon  •'  the  principle  of  treating  it  as  a  questks  «" 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  ministerial  business."  Lord  Liverpool,  as  tk 
head  of  the  government,  was  opposed  to  the  Catholic  rlmimm  bet  1* 
opposition  was  qualified  by  the  moderation  of  his  character.  .Lord  B&s 
opposition  was  not  thus  qualified.  Mr.  Canning  was  as  obnoxious  to  i:- 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Anti-Catholic  party  in  general,  as  Mr.  Feel  v» 
popular  with  thorn.  Upon  the  great  "  open  question,'*  the  party  of  & 
Canning  in  the  Cabinet  obtained  in  1825  a  majority  in  the  House  of  C«c 
mons  upon  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  The  Bill  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  \) 
a  majority  of  forty-eight.  This  result  was,  no  doubt,  influenced  bj  • 
declaration  which  the  duke  of  York  made  to  the  House  of  his  own  strut: 
Anti-Catholic  views.  In  the  Session  of  1826  the  question  of  Gatk-jt 
Emancipation  Was  not  agitated  in  Parliament. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1827,  the  duke  of  York  died.  His  funeral  U*± 
place  at  Windsor  on  the  night  of  the  20th.     The  night  was  bitterly 
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The  Cabinet  ministers  were  marshalled  by  the  heralds  in  the  nave  of  St. 
George's  Chapel  two  honrs  before  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  procession.  Mr. 
Canning  caught  a  cold  there  which  resulted  in  an  illness  from  which  he 
never  really  recovered. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  lord  Liverpool  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  premier's  hopeless  illness,  the  Catholic 
question  was  the  chief  barrier  which  opposed  Canning's  natural  claim  to 
be  the  head  of  the  ministry.      On  the  5th  of  March  sir  Francis  Burdett 
had  moved  that  question.     In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  6th,  Mr. 
Secretary  Feel  and  Mr.   Secretary  Canning  were  distinctly  marshalled 
against  each  other;  and  each,  without  any  direct  personal  allusions, 
sufficiently  expressed  his  own  views  for  the  guidance  of  his  followers.    The 
king  desired  to  reconcile  these  differences  of  opinion  under  a  premiership 
which  might  allow  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  compromise.     He  con- 
suited  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Canning.  These  ministers 
had  repeated  conferences  with  each  other,  but  no  solution  of  the  difficulty 
could  be  arrived  at.     Finally,  on  the  10th  of  April,  his  Majesty  gave  his 
commands  to  Mr.  Canning  to  prepare,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  a 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  administration.     Six  of  Mr.  Canning's 
late  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  resigned  their  offices  before  or  on  the  12th — 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  lord  Westmoreland,  lord 
Bathurst,  lord  Bexley,  and  Mr.  Peel.     Lord  Bexley  afterwards  withdrew 
his  resignation.     Lord  Melville  retired  from  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  appointed  Lord-High-AdmiraL 
The  duke  of  Wellington,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  king  and  his  minister! 
subsequently  resigned,  in  addition  to  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  his  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief.    When  the  Houses  met,  after  the  Easter  recess,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  Mr.  Canning  had  completed  the  formation  of  his  ministry. 
The  House  of  Commons  on  that  night  presented  an  unusual  spectacle.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Tiernoy  sat  immediately  behind  the  minister.  Mr. 
Brougham  took  his  seat  on  the  ministerial  side ;  with  other  members  who 
three  weeks  previously  had  sat  on  the  benches  of  Opposition.  In  the  House 
of  Peers,  lord  Lyndhurst  was  on  the  woolsack.    Three  new  peers  took  the 
oaths,  viscount  Goderich  (late  Mr.  Robinson),  lord  Plunkett,  and  lord  Ten- 
terden.     In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Canning,  with  his  friend  Hus- 
kisson  by  his  side,  was  well  able  to  hold  his  ground  against  "  that  species 
of  orators  called  the  yelpers,"  who  were  perpetually  pestering  the  minister 
"to  give  some  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  and  the  formation  of  the  present  administration."    The 
opposition   in  the    House  of  Peers  was  more  serious.     The  impotent 
rage  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  carried  its  own  antidote.     But  Mr.  Canning 
was  deeply  wounded  at  being  attacked  by  lord  Grey  "with  haughty  and 
contemptuous  violence."  *    Lord  Holland  stood  up  boldly  to  defend  him* 
self  and  his  friends  from  the  charge  of  having  given  an  unworthy  support 
to  the  minister  thus  assailed.  The  incessant  exhibition  of  personal  hostility 
to  Mr.  Canning  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  minister  either  to  make  a 
triumphant  display  of  hie  oratorical  power,  or  to  carry  through  any  measure 

•  Oulsot— "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,"  p.  SI. 
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of  great  public  importance.  He  spoke  for  the  last  time  on  the  18m  U 
Jane,  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-trade.  The  Session  was  closed  on  the 
2nd  of  July.  On  the  31st  of  July  Mr.  Canning  was  attacked  with  intern! 
inflammation,  which  terminated  in  his  death  on  the  8th  of  August.  Ht 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  16th  in  the  most  private  manssc. 
But  the  universal  display  of  sorrow  told  more  than  any  funereal  pomp  tin: 
a  great  man  had  departed. 

The  settlement  of  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  fossa 
on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  was  the  latest,  as  it  was  among* 
the  most  important,  of  the  official  acts  of  Mr.  Canning.  That  treaty  «u 
signed  on  the  7th  of  July,  1827.  The  position  of  Greece  since  1821 «" 
such  as  to  arouse  the  deepest  sympathies  of  every  Englishman  who  knew 
anything  of  her  anciant  story.  The  Greeks  in  that  year,  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  a  war  between  the  sultan  and  Ali  Pasha,  rose  in  rerofc. 
For  six  years  a  cruel  and  devastating  war  had  gone  on,  in  which  tk 
Greeks,  at  first  successful,  had  more  and  more  quailed  before  the  graft* 
force  which  the  Porte  was  able  at  last  to  bring  against  them,  by  empkjiu 
the  disciplined  troops  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt  In  September,  1826,  uV 
Divan  having  obstinately  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  tha* 
over  whom  they  considered  themselves  the  absolute  masters,  the  Brit*:. 
Government  proposed  to  Russia  that  the  Porte  should  be  apprised  that  tbt 
result  of  this  obstinacy  would  be  the  recognition  of  the  independence  d 
Greece,  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1827,  it  was  agree! 
to  present  a  joint  declaration  to  the  Divan  stating  that  as  it  was  no  knpj 
possible  to  admit  that  the  rate  of  Greece  concerned  exclusively  the  OtUnau 
Porte,  the  three  contracting  Powers  offered  their  mediation  between  tb 
Sublime  Porte  and  the  Greeks  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  to  settle  b? 
amicable  negotiation  the  relations  which  ought  for  the  future  to  en* 
between  them.  If  the  Ottoman  Porte  returned  no  answer  in  a>  month,  c? 
if  an  evasive  answer  were  given,  the  three  Powers  would  themselves  inter- 
fere to  establish  an  armistice.  In  all  the  complicated  negotiations  for  & 
pacification  of  Greece,  Mr.  Canning  had  been  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  cow* 
of  action  which  would  lead  to  direct  hostilities,  and  especially  to  aun 
the  possible  danger  of  a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Gen: 
Britain,  which  might  have  placed  the  Turkish  empire  at  the  feet  of 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

At  the  beginning  of  1807  India  was  at  peace.  On  the  death  of  is* 
marquess  Cornwallia,  the  powers  of  the  Governor-General  were  exercUvi 
by  sir  George  Barlow,  until  he  was  recalled  by  the  Grenville  adminUtre- 
tion,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  debates  in  rV^ 
Uament  on  this  subject  were  continued  and  violent.  The  conflict  v.* 
finally  settled  by  the  appointment  of  lord  Minto.  The  tranqmlHtr  <A 
lord  Minto's  government  was  after  a  while  seriously  disturbed  by  war  vit  * 
the  Rajah  of  Travanoore,  which  originated  in  a  dispute  between  his  Dew** 
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or  chief  minister,  and  the  British  resident  The  Rajah's  troops  were 
beaten  in  the  field  during  1808,  and  the  lines  of  Travancore  being  stormed 
at  the  beginning  of  1809,  and  other  forts  captured,  relations  of  amity 
between  the  Company  and  the  Rajah  were  restored.  A  more  serious 
danger  arose  out  of  a  mutiny  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Madras  army, 
who  had  long  been  stirred  up  to  discontent  on  account  of  the  various  and 
contradictory  regulations  existing  in  the  several  Presidencies.  Some  of 
the  insubordinate  officers  were  suspended  by  an  order  of  the  1st  of  Hay, 
and  then  open  mutiny  burst  out  at  Hyderabad,  Masulipatam,  Seringapatam, 
and  other  places.  On  one  occasion  only  was  blood  shed  in  this  extra- 
ordinary revolt.  The  misguided  men  gradually  returned  to  habits  of  obedi- 
ence. In  September  lord  Minto  published  an  amnesty,  with  the  exception 
of  eighteen  officers,  nearly  all  of  whom  chose  to  resign  rather  than  to  abide 
the  judgment  of  a  court-martial.  During  this  alarming  period  the  king's 
troops  had  manifested  the  most  entire  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Governor-General. 

During  the  administration  of  lord  Minto  a  number  of  successful  opera- 
tions were  undertaken  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  which,  in  1810,  gave  us 
possession  of  Amboyna  and  the  Banda  isles,  of  the  island  of  Bourbon,  and 
of  the  Mauritius.  The  most  important  of  these  conquests  was  the  rich 
island  of  Java,  which,  after  a  severe  battle  with  the  Dutch  troops  near  the 
capital,  capitulated  in  1810.  Java  passed  out  of  our  hands  at  the  peace. 
The  usual  term  of  a  Governor-General's  residence  being  completed,  lord 
Minto  resigned  in  1813,  and  proceeded  to  England.  In  March,  1813,  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  the  affairs 
of  the  East  India  Company.  The  debates  in  both  Houses  on  the  Resolu- 
tions proposed  occupied  four  months  of  the  session.  A  Bill  was  finally 
passed  by  which  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open,  on  certain  conditions ; 
the  territorial  and  commercial  branches  of  the  Company's  affairs  were 
separated,  and  the  king  was  empowered  to  create  a  bishop  of  India,  and 
three  archdeacons,  to  be  paid  by  the  Company. 

Lord  Minto  was  succeeded  as  Governor-General  by  the  earl  of  Moire, 
afterwards  marquess  of  Hastings,  who  took  possession  of  the  government 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1813.  The  Gorkhas,— so  called  from  that  portion 
of  Nepaul  which  surrounded  Gorkha,  the  capital, — at  this  period  were 
subjecting  all  the  smaller  states  to  their  dominion,  and  were  able  to  main- 
tain an  army  of  twelve  thousand  disciplined  men,  who  were  clothed  and 
accoutred  like  the  British  sepoys.  In  1814  they  exhibited  their  ill-will 
against  the  Company's  troops  by  attacking  two  police-stations  in  the 
districts  of  Goruckpoor  and  Sarun,  and  by  massacreing  all  the  troops  in 
the  garrisons  there.  The  first  operations  of  the  British  troops  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  in  1815  Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  enabled  to  dislodge  the 
Gorkhas  from  their  hill-forts,  and  to  compel  their  commander,  Ameer 
Singh,  to  capitulate.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified,  and  the  war  con- 
cluded at  the  beginning  of  1810.  Some  portions  of  territory  were  ceded 
to  the  Company ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  chiefs  who  had  been  expelled 
by  the  conquering  Gorkhas  were  restored  to  their  ancient  possessions. 

The  Governor-General,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Nepaul, 
applied  to  the  authorities  at  home  for  permission  to  carry  on  the  war  with. 
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the  Pindarees  upon  a  great  scale.  The  province  of  Malwa  was  the  chief 
seat  of  this  body  of  freebooters,  who  lived  in  separate  societies  of  one  or  two 
hundred,  governed  each  by  its  chief,  but  were  always  ready  to  combine  under 
one  supreme  chief  for  the  purposes  of  their  marauding  expeditions.  They 
seized  the  opportunity  of  our  troops  being  engaged  in  the  Nepanlese  war, 
not  only  to  plunder  and  devastate  the  territories  of  our  allies,  bat  within  the 
Company's  frontiers  to  plunder  more  than  three  hundred  villages  and  to 
put  to  death  or  torture  more  than  four  thousand  individuals.  The  Gover- 
nor-General had  obtained  certain  information  that  the  Pindarees  were 
secretly  supported  by  a  confederacy  of  Mahratta  potentates.  At  the  end 
of  September,  1617,  orders  were  issued  for  a  simultaneous  movement  of 
the  army  of  Bengal  under  the  command  of  the  Governor-General,  of  the 
army  of  the  Deccan  under  the  command  of  sir  Thomas  Hislop,  and  of 
various  corps  from  different  stations,  each  marching  to  points  from  which 
the  Pindarees  could  be  surrounded,  and  at  the  same  time  their  Mahratta 
and  other  supporters  prevented  from  uniting  their  forces.  The  war  was 
terminated  in  the  spring  of  1818,  with  the  entire  destruction  or  dispersion 
of  these  terrible  marauders.  The  Mahratta  confederacy  was  also  utterly 
broken  up  by  the  successes  of  the  British.  The  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  alter  a 
battle  of  eighteen  hours,  was  defeated,  and  his  town  of  Nagpore  taken  oa 
the  26th  of  November.  Holkar  was  beaten  on  the  21st  of  December  at 
the  battle  of  Meehudpoor,  and  peace  was  concluded  with  him  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1819.  The  Feishwa  of  the  Mahrattas  surrendered  to  the  English 
in  the  following  June,  agreeing  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  become  a  pen* 
sioner  of  the  East  India  Company.  During  the  war  with  the  Pindarees, 
whilst  the  British  army  was  encamped  in  low  ground,  on  the  banks  of  a 
tributary  of  tho  Jumna,  the  Indian  cholera  morbus  broke  out  in  the  camp, 
and  destroyed  in  little  more  than  a  week  one-tenth  of  the  number  there 
crowded  together. 

During  the  period  of  the  administration  of  the  marquess  of  Hastings 
Ceylon  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  British  dominion.  In  1796  the 
maritime  provinces  had  been  wrested  from  the  Dutch  by  a  British  arma- 
ment. The  interior,  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Kandy,  was  governed  by 
native  princes.  In  1815  the  king  of  Kandy  had  rendered  himself  so  ob- 
noxious to  his  subjects  by  a  series  of  atrocities  that  his  deposition  took 
place,  and  the  British  were  invited  by  Kandian  chiefs  to  take 
sion  of  his  dominions.  The  British  administration  of  Ceylon 
connected  with  that  of  the  East  India  Company ;  it  was  a  distinct ; 
of  the  Crown,  having  been  formally  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  On 
the  small  island  of  Singapore,  in  1819,  sir  Thomas  Raffles  established  a 
factory,  on  the  south  shore,  and  in  1824,  a  cession  in  full  sovereignty  of 
this  and  the  neighbouring  islands  was  obtained  by  purchase  from  a 
person  who  claimed  to  be  king  of  Jahore,  and  was  afterwards  raised  to 
that  throne.  Malacca  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1824  by  treaty  with  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  March,  1823,  lord  Amherst  embarked  for  India  as  Governor-General 
Within -six  or  seven  months  of  his  arrival  he  found  himself  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Birman  empire.  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
name  of  Birman  signified  a  great  warlike  race  that  had  founded  varions 
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kingdoms,  amongst  which  were  Siara,  Pegu,  Ava,  and  Aracan.  Ava  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Pegners  when,  in  1758,  a  man  of  hnmble  origin  bnt 
of  great  ability,  raised  a  small  force,  which,  constantly  increasing,  expelled 
the  conquerors  and  placed  Alompra  on  the  Birman  throne.  For  nearly 
seventy  years  the  British  from  the  Ganges,  and  the  Birmese  from  the 
Irawaddi,  pushed  their  conquest*,  whether  by  arms  or  negotiation,  till 
they  met  Their  inevitable  rivalry  soon  led  to  hostilities.  In  March, 
1824,  the  Birmese  seized  an  island  on  which  we  had  established  a  small 
military  post,  and  when  the  Governor-General  mildly  complained  to  the 
king  of  Ava  of  this  outrage,  a  force  came  down  from  Ava,  "  threatening  to 
invade  oar  territory  from  one  end  of  the  frontier  to  the  other,  and  to  re- 
annex  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  dominions  of  its  rightful  owner,  the 
Lord  of  the  White  Elephant" 

At  the  beginning  of  April  the  Bengal  army  embarked  for  Rangoon,  the 
chief  seaport  of  the  Birman  dominions.  This  important  place  was  taken 
possession  of  almost  without  striking  a  blow.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
who  occupied  Rangoon,  felt  the  immediate  necessity  of  fortifying  it  against 
the  probable  attack  of  a  bold  and  persevering  enemy.  An  enormous 
pagoda,  more  than  three  hundred  feet  high,  became  a  citadel,  garrisoned 
by  a  battalion  of  European  troops,  and  the  smaller  Buddhist  temples 
assumed  the  character  of  fortresses.  During  June  and  July  the  Birmese 
made  repeated  attacks  upon  the  British  positions,  but  were  as  constantly 
repelled.  On  the  night  of  the  SOth  of  August,  a  body  of  troops  called 
Invulnerables  advanced  to  the  northern  gateway.  A  terrible  cannonade 
was  opened  upon  these  dense  masses,  and  they  fled  at  once  to  the  neigh- 
bouring jungle.  The  Birmese  were  more  successful  in  their  offensive 
operations  in  Bengal.  Under  the  command  of  an  officer  called  Maha 
Bandoola,  the  Aracan  army  advanced  to  Ramoo,  and  completely  routed  a 
detachment  of  native  infantry.  They,  however,  did  not  advance  to  Cal- 
cutta. The  British  had  taken  some  important  places  of  the  Birman  terri- 
tory, and  Maha  Bandoola  was  recalled  by  the  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant 
for  the  defence  of  his  Golden  Empire.  In  December  Maha  Bandoola 
brought  sixty  thousand  fighting  men  to  make  one  overwhelming  attack 
upon  Rangoon.  For  seven  days  there  was  severe  fighting.  The  Birmese 
troops  were  repeatedly  driven  from  their  stockades,  and  at  last,  when 
they  advanced  for  a  grand  attack  on  the  great  pagoda,  they  were  driven 
back  into  their  entrenchments,  and  after  severe  fighting  were  chased  into 
the  jungle. 

In  February,  1825,  sir  Archibald  Campbell  began  to  move  up  the  Ira- 
waddi into  the  interior  of  the  Birman  empire.  On  the  26th  of  March,  he 
undertook  the  siege  of  Donoopew.  For  a  week  there  had  been  an  incessant 
fire  from  our  mortars  and  rockets,  and  the  breaching  batteries  were  about 
to  be  opened,  when  the  chiefe  and  all  the  Birmese  army  fled,  Maha  Ban- 
doola having  been  killed  by  one  of  our  shells.  By  the  possession  of 
Donoopew  the  navigation  of  the  Irawaddi  became  wholly  under  our  com- 
mand. The  army  continued  to  advance,  supported  by  a  flotilla  on  the 
rivers.  In  the  naval  assistance  thus  rendered,  steam  was  for  the  first 
time  introduced  into  war.  Prome  was  occupied  at  the  end  of  April.  In 
the  middle  of  November  and  beginning  of  December  there  were  two  great 
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battles,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  Birmese  were  thoroughly  discomfited. 
Bepeated  defeats  and  the  approach  of  a  conquering  army,  at  last  compelled 
the  king  to  sue  for  peace  when  the  British  had  reached  Yandaboo,  only 
forty-five  miles  from  the  capital  The  treaty  of  Yandaboo  was  signed  on 
the  24th  of  February.  By  this  treaty  the  king  of  Ava  agreed  to  renown* 
all  claims  upon  the  principality  of  Assam  and  its  dependencies  ;  to  cede  is 
perpetuity  the  conquered  provinces  of  Aracan,  of  Yah,  of  Tavoy,  of  Mergm, 
and  of  Tenaaserim ;  and  to  pay  the  sum  of  .one  crore  of  rupees  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  He  further  agreed  that  accredited  British  ministers 
should  be  allowed  to  reside  at  Ava ;  that  an  accredited  Birmese  ministw 
should  reside  at  Calcutta ;  and  that  free  trade  to  British  subjects  should  be 
allowed  in  the  Birmese  dominions. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  Birmese  war  the  East  India  Company  became 
engaged  in  a  new  conflict  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  native  prince, 
the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  with  whom  we  were  in  alliance,  against  an  usurper 
who  had  expelled  him  from  his  dominions.  Lord  Ccmbermere,  who  had 
just  come  to  India  to  succeed  sir  Edward  Paget  in  the  chief  command, 
travelled  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  in  ten  days,  in  order  that  he  might 
begin  the  operations  against  Bhurtpore  at  a  proper  season.  On  the  83rd 
of  November,  the  bombardment  commenced.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  January  the  assault  began  at  the  signal  given  by  the  explosion  of  a 
mine,  which  utterly  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  salient  angle  of  the  fortress. 
Our  troops  rushed  in  at  the  breaches.  In  two  hours  the  whole  rampart, 
though  obstinately  defended,  was  in  our  possession,  and  early  in  the  after- 
noon the  citadel  surrendered.  The  formidable  works  of  Bhurtpore  were 
afterwards  destroyed ;  the  rightful  prince  was  reinstated ;  and  the  peopk 
returned  to  their  allegiance. 

The  regulation  of  the  Press  in  India  at  this  period  was  a  matter  of 
important  controversy.  In  1799,  under  the  administration  of  the  marque* 
Wellesley,  orders  were  issued  for  a  censorship  of  the  newspaper  p*e**> 
which  has  been  described  as  a  great  nuisance  in  its  indecorous  attack* 
upon  private  life,  and  its  ignorant  censures  of  public  measures.  The 
penalty  for  contravening  the  regulations  imposed  was  immediate  embarka- 
tion for  Europe.  In  1818  the  marquess  of  Hastings  promulgated  new 
regulations,  which  did  not  attempt  to  establish  a  censorship,  but  prohibited 
animadversions  on  certain  subjects.  A  tribunal  was  established  to  watch 
the  statements  and  opinions  of  the  Indian  newspaper  press,  and  to  give  a 
warning  to  their  conductors,  which,  if  neglected,  would  be  followed  by  the 
deportation  of  the  offending  proprietor,  if  not  by  a  total  suppression  of 
the  journal  in  which  he  had  embarked  his  property.  Mr.  James  Silk 
Buckingham,  the  editor  of  "  The  Calcutta  Journal,"  had  received  three 
such  warnings  for  his  strictures  upon  Indian  affairs,  previous  to  the 
marquess  of  Hastings  resigning  his  administration,  Mr.  Adam,  whc 
administered  the  government  previous  to  the  arrival  of  lord  Amherst, 
annulled  Mr.  Buckingham's  licence  to  remain  in  India,  adding  the  threat 
that  if  he  were  found  in  the  country  after  two  months  he  should  be  sent  to 
England  as  a  prisoner.  Mr.  Buckingham  transferred  his  paper  to  a 
British-born  subject  of  the  name  of  Arnot  At  the  period  of  lord 
Amherst's  arrival,  by  a  series  of  arbitrary  proceedings  the  deportation  of 
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Mr.  Arnot  was  effected ;  "  The  Calcutta  Journal"  suppressed ;  and  its 
circulation  merged  in  a  Calcutta  newspaper,  oyer  which  the  government 
had  efficient  control  by  its  appointment  of  an  editor.  Mr.  Buckingham 
appealed  to  the  Privy  Council  against  the  regulations  of  the  Bengal 
government  on  the  subject  of  the  Press,  and  made  England  resound  with 
the  story  of  his  wrongs.  Under  lord  Amherst  "the  Press  enjoyed  a 
freedom  unknown  to  it  for  forty-four  years,  and  experience  showed,  as  it 
had  done  before,  that  that  freedom  was  as  safe  as  it  was  beneficial  "* 


The  death  of  Mr.  Canning  placed  lord  Goderich  at  the  head  of  the 
administration.  Mr.  Huskisson  became  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Hemes, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  greatest  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Government  seemed  to  be  in  the  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Commander-in- 
chief  by  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

On  the  10th  of  November  news  came  of  a  great  naval  battle  in  the  bay 
of  Navaxino.  The  Divan  had  declined  to  recognize  any  interference  with 
its  conduct  towards  its  rebellious  subjects.  The  Greeks  readily  accepted 
the  armistice  proposed  by  the  Treaty  of  London.  Ibrahim  Pasha  had 
come  from  Alexandria  with  the  Egyptian  fleet  during  the  period  of  the 
discussions  at  Constantinople.  The  Allied  fleets  were  lying  off  Navaxino, 
their  admirals  being  without  authority  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet  with  the  Turkish,  already  moored  in  that  harbour.  The 
Egyptian  commander  was  informed  by  sir  Edward  Codrington  that  if  he 
entered  the  harbour  he  would  not  be  suffered  to  come  out.  Ibrahim  Pasha 
made  his  choice  to  join  the  Turkish  fleet.  A  verbal  agreement  having 
been  entered  into  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  during  twenty  days,  the 
English  and  French  commanders  sailed  to  Zante  to  obtain  fresh  provisions. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  then  came  out  of  the  harbour,  with  the  object  of  carrying 
his  warfare  to  some  other  point  in  the  Mores,  Sir  Edward  Codrington 
met  him  near  Patras  with  a  small  force,  and  compelled  him  to  return. 
The  troops  of  the  Pasha  then  commenced  a  more  destructive  warfare,  "  to 
complete  the  devastation  of  the  country."  The  Allied  admirals  agreed  to 
enter  the  port  in  order  to  induce  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  discontinue  this  brutal 
war  of  extermination.  They  took  up  their  anchorage  about  two  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  October.  The  Turkish  ships  were  moored 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent  The  combined  fleet  was  formed  in  the  order  of 
sailing  in  two  columns,  the  British  and  French  forming  the  weather  or 
starboard  line,  and  the  Russian  the  lee  line.  The  stations  of  the  French 
and  Russian  squadrons  were  marked  out  by  the  Fjigliah  admiral,  who  was 
the  chief  in  command.  "  I  gave  orders,"  says  sir  Edward,  "that  no  gun 
should  be  fired  unless  guns  were  fired  by  the  Turks,  and  those  orders  were 
strictly  observed."  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  were  six  Turkish  fire 
vessels,  which  a  portion  of  the  English  squadron  were  appointed  to  watch. 
On  the  Dartmouth  sending  a  boat  towards  one  of  these  vessels,  her  crew 
was  fired  upon  by  musketry.  The  fire  was  returned  from  the  Dartmouth, 
vxd.  from  the  flagship  of  the  French  admiral,  de  Rigny.    An  Egyptian  ship 
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then  fired  a  cannon-shot  at  the  French  admiral's  Teasel,  which  was  imme- 
diately returned ;  "  and  thus, "  says  air  Edward  Codrington,  "  very  shortly 
afterwards  the  battle  became  general.  This  bloody  and  destructive  battle 
was  continued  with  unabated  fury  for  four  hours,  and  the  scene  of  wreck 
and  devastation  which  presented  itself  at  its  termination  was  sneh  mm  has 
been  seldom  before  witnessed. "  Of  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  fleets,  which 
numbered  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  men-of-war  and  transports,  one- 
half  were  sunk,  burnt,  or  driven  on  shore.  The  Allied  admirals  published 
a  notice  after  the  battle,  threatening  that  if  there  were  any  new  acta  of 
hostility,  they  would  immediately  destroy  the  remaining  vessels  and  the 
forts  of  Navarino. 

The  differences  upon  financial  measures  between  Mr.  Hemes  and  Mr. 
Huskisson  could  not  be  reconciled  by  lord  Goderich,  and  he  therefore 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  king  on  the  9th  of  January,  1828.     His 
majesty  immediately  desired  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  form  a  government 
of  which  he  should  be  the  head.    The  duke  applied  to  Mr.  Peel,  who 
returning  to  his  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
desired  to  strengthen  the  government  by  the  introduction  of  some  of 
the  more  important  of  Mr.  Canning's  friends  into  the  Cabinet,  and  to 
fill  some  of  the  lesser  offices.    The  earl  of  Dudley,  Mr.  Huslrisson,  lord 
Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Charles  Grant  became  members  of  the  now  adminis- 
tration.    Mr.  William  Lamb,  afterwards  lord  Melbourne,  was  appointed 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.    The  ultra-Tories  were  greatly  indignant  at 
these  arrangements  for  a  mixed  government. 

On  the  29th  of  January  Parliament  was  opened  by  Commission.  In 
the  debate  upon  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Brougham 
raised  very  strong  objections  to  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
as  the  head  of  the  Government  He  thought  it  unconstitutional  that 
almost  the  whole  patronage  of  the  State  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  military  premier,  although  "  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  would 
be  no  unconstitutional  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.*9  He  con- 
sidered that  any  such  attack  had  been  rendered  impossible  by  the  improved 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  community.  On  the  ninth  day  of 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Brougham  took  that  position  which  he  has 
ever  since  maintained,  of  being  the  most  indefatigable  and  persevering 
of  Law  reformers.  The  reformation  of  the  Criminal  Law  was  no  longer 
opposed,  except  by  a  few  whose  opinions  had  very  speedily  come  to  be 
considered  as  worthless  as  they  were  obsolete.  A  Commission  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  Courts  of  Equity.  Mr.  Brougham 
now  desired  to  promote  an  inquiry  into  the  defects  in  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law.  He  introduced  his  motion  in  a  speech  of  nearly  sir  hours, 
during  which  the  attention  of  the  House  was  uninterruptedly  sustained. 
The  Government  so  far  concurred  in  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  as  to  consent 
that  separate  Commissions  should  issue— one  for  inquiry  into  the  progress 
of  suits  at  Common  Law ;  the  other  into  the  state  of  the  Laws  affecting 
Real  Property. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  now  fairly  engaged  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment. On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peel,  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to 
•nquire  into  the  Public  Income  and  Expenditure.    Early  in  the 
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Mr.  Peel  also  proposed  that  *  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis.  In  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  Peel  carried  his  great  plan  for  abolishing  the  local  esta- 
blishments of  nightly  watch  and  police,  for  forming  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District,  and  for  appointing  a  sufficient  number  of  able  men  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  the  police  force  for  the  whole 
of  this  district.  For  several  years  a  prodigious  clamour  was  raised  against 
the  new  Police,  which  was  to  be  "  the  most  dangerous  and  effective  engine 
of  despotism." 

On  the  26th  of  February,  lord  John  Russell  moved  for  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  to  consider  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts. 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr. 
Peel, — by  Mr.  Huskisaon,  upon  the  principle  that  concessions  to  the 
Dissenters  would  be  the  means  of  arraying  an  additional  power  against 
the  Catholic  claims.  Mr.  Peel  eventually  proposed  a  measure  of  com- 
promise—that a  declaration  should  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  Sacra- 
mental Test.  The  Bill  as  amended  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
met  with  very  little  effectual  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  two 
archbishops  and  three  bishops  speaking  in  its  favour. 

There  were  two  cases  of  borough  corruption  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, those  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford,  which  imperatively  called  for 
disfranchisement.  It  had  been  proposed  that  the  seats  of  these  offending 
boroughs  should  be  transferred  to  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  The 
Ministry  opposed  the  proposition  for  giving  both  seats  to  these  great 
communities.  Mr.  Huskisaon,  having,  upon  the  ground  of  consistency, 
voted  with  the  minority  against  the  Government,  immediately  wrote  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  offering  to  resign  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary, 
"  as  the  only  means  in  my  power  of  preventing  the  injury  to  the  king's 
service  which  may  ensue  from  the  appearance  of  disunion  in  his  majesty's 
councils. "  The  duke  accepting  this  as  an  absolute  resignation,  the  rest  of 
the  Canningites  felt  that  it  was  desired  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether. 
Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Grant,  lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Lamb  resigned  their 
offices.  Sir  George  Murray  succeeded  Mr.  Huskisaon  ;  sir  Henry  Hard- 
inge  became  Secretary  at  War ;  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitsgerald  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Other  changes  in  civil  and  diplomatic  appointments  were  the 
necessary  consequence  of  this  rupture. 

A  little  more  than  a  week  before  the  discussion  on  the  disfranchisement 
of  East  Retford,  sir  Francis  Burdett  had  obtained  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  After  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Huskisaon  and  his  friends,  the  Cabinet  appeared  to  be  wholly 
constructed  upon  the  principle  of  hostility  to  the  Catholic  claims.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  majority  against  the  motion  which  had  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  forty-four.  But  the  admissions  made  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  that  the  Catholic  question  was  a 
great  difficulty,  were  as  important  as  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  appointment  of  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  to  a  ministerial  office 
caused  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Clare.  Mr.  Fits- 
gerald had  conciliated  the  Roman  Catholics  by  a  constant  advocacy  in 
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Parliament  for  the  removal  of  their  disabilities.  Yet  the  whole  power  of 
the  Catholic  Association  was  called  forth  to  prevent  hie  return,  and  to 
secure  the  election  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who,  by  his  faith,  was  disqualified 
from  sitting  in  Parliament.  Mr.  O'Connell,  whose  power  a*  a  demagogue 
was  probably  never  exceeded  by  any  Irishman  or  Englishman,  stirred  up 
his  countrymen  to  a  madness  of  which  the  Clare  election  was  the  type. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  elected,  but  he  did  not  attempt 
to  take  his  seat  during  the  three  weeks  which  elapsed  between  his  retro 
and  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  on  the  28th  of  July. 

The  efforts  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  ku& 
that  the  whole  subject  of  Ireland,  including  the  Catholic  question,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  his  confidential  servants,  were  not  success- 
ful during  the  remaining  months  of  1828.  In  his  interviews  with  the 
duke,  his  majesty  manifested  much  uneasiness  and  irritation.  Mr.  Peel, 
very  early  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  had  expressed  his  opinion 
that  whenever  it  was  once  determined  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  by 
the  Government  to  settle  the  Catholic  question,  the  settlement  should  be, 
if  possible,  a  complete  one.  Mr.  Peel,  however,  proposed  to  retire  front 
the  government,  although  he  was  willing  to  support  it,  but  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  management  of  this  business  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
bnt  he  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
who  wrote  that  he  did  not  see  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the 
difficulties  with  the  king,  and  with  certain  of  the  bishops,  if  Mr.  Peel 
should  not  continue  in  office.  When  the  draft  of  the  Speech  from  the 
throne  was  submitted  to  the  king,  he  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  pas- 
sage which  implied  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  make  a 
decisive  effort  to  adjust  the  Catholic  question.  The  Parliament  was  opened 
by  commission  on  the  5th  of  February,  1829.  In  the  House  of  Peers 
the  duke  of  Wellington  announced  that  the  measures  which  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  propose  for  the  adoption  of  Parliament, 
would  extend  to  the  removal  generally  of  all  civil  disabilities  under  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  laboured,  with  exceptions  solely  resting  on 
grounds.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Peel  made  a  similar 
ment 

The  day  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  Mr.  Peel  had  vacated  has 
seat  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  persuaded  to  allow  his  name  to 
be  put  in  nomination  for  re-election,  his  friends  not  sufficiently  estunatosg 
the  power  of  a  party  cry.  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  his  opponent,  was  finally 
returned  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  votes,  although  Mr, 
Peel  polled  twice  as  many  first-class  men  as  sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  he  had 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  clergymen  amongst  his  supporters.  Mr. 
Peel  took  his  seat  for  Westbury  on  the  3rd  of  March.  A  Bill  for  suppies- 
sing  the  Catholic  Association  had  passed  during  the  Secretary's  absence 
from  Parliament.  In  that  interval  several  thousand  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament, — the  greater  part  against  the  proposed  measures  of 
concession.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Peel  gave  notice  on  the  3rd 
of  March,  that  on  the  5th  he  would  call  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
speech  from  the  throne  which  referred  to  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.     On  the  5th,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  the 
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avenues  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  crowded  "by  persons  who  hoped  to 
gain  admission  to  the  gallery.  The  doors  were  not  opened  till  six  o'clock ; 
for,  according  to  a  notice  previously  given,  the  House  was  called  over. 
To  put  an  end  to  all  possible  cavil  on  the  part  of  the  king,  the  ministers 
had  required  and  received  a  distinct  authority  to  say  to  Parliament  that 
the  measures  in  contemplation  were  proposed  with  the  entire  sanction  of 
his  majesty.  As  Mr.  Peel,  after  vindicating  his  own  change  of  policy, 
proceeded  to  explain  the  proposed  measures,  the  cheers  of  the  House  were 
occasionally  heard  in  Westminster  Hall.  Connected  with  the  Bill  of 
Relief  there  were  securities  and  restrictions  proposed ;  and  by  a  separate 
bill  the  qualification  for  the  freeholder's  electoral  franchise  in  Ireland  was 
increased  from  forty  shillings  to  ten  pounds.  The  conflict  lasted  to  the 
10th  of  April,  when  the  Relief  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  four.  It  had  been  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th  of  March,  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy-eight.  Amongst  the  virulent  assailants  of  the  measure  was 
the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  who  published  a  calumny  against  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  which  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  between  the  two  peers  in 
Battersea  fields.  The  earl  finally  tendered  a  written  apology  to  the  duke. 
Mr.  Peel  had  to  endure  insults  even  more  galling  than  those  with  which 
the  duke  was  assailed.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  received  the  royal  assent 
on  the  18th  of  April,  in  spite  of  lord  Eldon's  efforts  to  induce  the  king  to 
peril  everything  by  an  obsolete  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

When  Mr.  O'Connell  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  his  seat  for  Clare,  he  claimed  to  take  the  oath  set  forth 
in  the  Relief  Act,  although  he  had  been  elected  before  the  passing  of  that 
Act.  He  was  heard  at  the  bar  the  next  day,  when  his  courtesy,  his 
moderation,  his  legal  knowledge,  surprised  the  House.  Upon  a  division 
a  new  writ  was  ordered  for  Clare.  A  large  subscription  was  entered  into 
for  securing  Mr.  O'Connell's  second  return,  which  took  place  on  the  30th 
of  July.  His  violence  at  that  election  almost  induced  a  general  appre- 
hension that  the  great  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation  had  been  too 
readily  yielded  to  that  sense  of  an  overwhelming  necessity  which  had  con- 
verted opposing  statesmen  into  its  responsible  promoters. 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  24th  of  June.  When  it  met 
again  on  the  4th  of  February,  1830,  the  king's  Speech  lamented  that  not- 
withstanding the  indication  of  active  commerce  afforded  by  increased 
exports,  distress  should  prevail  amongst  the  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing classes.  The  summer  and  autumn  had  been  wet  and  cold ;  the  harvest 
was  protracted ;  the  crops  were  ill  got  in,  and  were  hurried  to  market. 
They  were  found  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and  prices  suffered  temporarily 
a  great  depression.  One  effectual  mode  of  mitigating  the  pressure  upon 
industrial  capital  was  announced  in  the  intention  to  propose  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  public  expenditure.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposed,  on  the  15th  of  March,  the  total  remission  of  the 
excise  duties  on  beer,  cider,  and  leatheT.  Increased  duties  on  spirits  were 
to  supply  a  portion  of  the  deficiency.  The  propositions  of  the  Government 
were  finally  agreed  to.  Motions  for  Reform  of  Parliament  were  brought 
forward,  with  tho  usual  fate  of  every  previous  attempt  to  carry  a  sweep- 
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ing  or  a  partial  measure.  One  measure  of  great  importance  was  proposal 
this  session  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who,  on  the  29th  of  April,  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  establish  Local  Jurisdiction  in  certain  distort* 
in  England. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  King  Geoige  the 
Fourth  expired  at  Windsor  Castle,  after  an  illness  of  more  than  a  month. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  has  said  of  this  prince,  whose  sovereignty,  either 
as  Regent  or  King,  formed  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  the  anus 
of  our  country,  "  He  was  indeed  the  most  extraordinary  compound  tf 
talent,  wit,  buffoonery,  obstinacy,  and  good  feeling — in  short,  a  medley 
of  the  most  opposite  qualities,  with  a  great  preponderance  of  good  tilt 
I  ever  saw  in  any  character  in  my  life." 

During  the  remaining  three  weeks  of  the  session,  there  was  much  tkirp 
discussion  in  both  Houses.  Several  years  had  passed  since  the  Hook  d 
Commons  had  heard  such  unmeasured  language  as  now  proceeded  front 
the  orator  who  was  the  real  leader  of  the  Opposition.  On  the  6th  of  J«ij 
Mr.  R.  Grant  moved  an  Address  to  his  majesty,  touching  the  expediency 
of  making  provision  against  the  dangers  to  which  the  country  might  W 
exposed  by  a  demise  of  the  crown.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty-four.  In  the  new  Parliament  a  satisfactory  measure 
was  passed,  by  which  the  personage  in  whom  the  nation  could  plsce  thi 
utmost  confidence — the  duchess  of  Kent, — was  nominated  sole  Begeat  ia 
the  event  of  the  Princess  Victoria  becoming  Queen  before  she  had  attaint 
the  age  of  eighteen.  The  king,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  prorogued  ParlUont 
in  person.  The  royal  Speech  contained  a  congratulation  "  upon  the 
general  tranquillity  of  Europe."  On  the  24th  Parliament  was  disiafod 
by  proclamation.  Within  forty-eight  hours  a  revolution  burst  forts  is 
France  which  had  a  most  decided  influence  upon  the  elections  for  the  w* 
Parliament 

The  good  sense  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  his  desire  to  govern  as  te  u 
possible  in  an  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit,  preserved  France  doling 
his  reign  from  any  popular  convulsion.  When  Charles  X.  came  to  tkt 
throne,  he  manifested  a  solicitude  that  the  people  should  accept  him  « * 
constitutional  king.  His  first  act  was  to  abolish  the  censorship  of  tbt 
journals,  which  had  been  re-established  by  [a  royal  ordinance  a  mootb 
only  before  the  decease  of  Louis.  The  people  had  soon  to  learn  how  littk 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  the  professions,  and  even  upon  ti* 
liberal  actions,  of  their  new  king.  The  elections  of  1820  were  unfsvounblt 
to  the  government,  and  M.  de  Villele,  not  having  the  cordial  support  of 
the  whole  Royalist  party,  was  compelled  to  retire  from  office,  after  hsnog 
been  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  Government  for  six  years.  M.  de  llsrugsM 
became  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  which  replaced  that  of  M.  de  Villele.  Hit 
tendencies  were  liberal  and  constitutional ;  his  talents  had  not  their  prop* 
influence  either  with  the  king  or  the  Chambers.  In  August,  1829,  s  royal 
ordinance  appeared  changing  the  whole  of  the  Ministry,  and  appoiotis| 
Prince  Jules  de  Polignac  President  of  the  Council.  In  the  choice  of  Poliguc 
as  his  prime  minister,  "Charles  X.,"  says  M.  Guixot,  "had  hoisted  spot 
the  Tuileries  the  flag  of  the  counter-revolution."  When  the  Chambm 
were  opened,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1830,  there  was  a  half  meneoe  istht 
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Royal  Speech,  which  appeared  to  presage  some  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  Address  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  221  to  181,  affirmed  that  there  no  longer  existed  a  concurrence  between 
the  wind  of  the  sovereign  and  the  interests  of  his  people.  The  next  day 
the  chambers  were  prorogued  till  the  1st  of  September.  On  the  16th  of 
May  they  were  dissolved  New  elections  were  ordered  for  June  and  July, 
and  the  parliament  so  elected  was  to  meet  on  the  3rd  of  August.  On  the 
12th  of  July  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Algiers  by  a  formidable 
expedition,  which  had  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  25th  of  May.  In  some 
respects,  this  triumph  made  the  electors  more  determined  that  a  military 
glory  should  not  encourage  the  tendencies  to  Absolutism  at  home.  The 
elections  being  completed,  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  be  opposed  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  prince  de  Polignac 

On  the  21st  of  July  a  Report,  signed  by  the  prince  de  Polignac,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  in  council,  in  which  he  was  stimulated  to  have  recourse 
to  desperate  measures  to  restore  what  he  believed  to  be  his  legitimate 
rights..  On  the  25th  three  ordinances  were  signed  in  Council  by  which  the 
liberty  of  the  periodical  press  was  suspended,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  dissolved  and  the  number  of  deputies  was  lessened,  and  their  term  of 
office  regulated.  These  ordinances  were  kept  profoundly  secret  till  nearly 
midnight,  when  copies  of  them,  and  also  of  the  memorial  of  the  ministers 
to  the  king,  were  sent  to  the  responsible  editor  of  the  "Moniteur,"  to  be 
published  in  his  paper  of  the  following  morning. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  26th  of  July,  Paris  was  shaken  to  its  centre  as 
by  a  political  earthquake.  Before  the  doors  of  the  Bourse  were  opened, 
the  holders  of  stock  were  crowding  thither  to  sell.  The  proprietors  and 
editors  of  the  chief  opposition  papers  consulted  the  most  eminent  lawyers, 
who  gave  their  opinion  that  the  ordinances  were  illegal,  and  ought  not  to 
be  submitted  to.  Forty-four  conductors  of  newspapers  signed  a  protest  in 
which  they  declared  their  intention  to  resist  the  ordinances  as  regarded 
their  own  interests,  and  invited  the  deputies  to  meet  on  the  3rd  of  August 
as  if  no  decree  had  gone  forth  for  new  elections.  On  that  Monday  there 
was  no  appearance  of  popular  insurrection.  There  was  occasionally  a  cry 
in  the  streets  of  "Long  live  the  Charter, I — Down  with  the  ministers  1 " 
The  next  day  a  more  ominous  cry  went  forth — "  Up  with  Liberty — Down 
with  the  Bourbons."  Four  of  the  most  popular  journals  had  been  printed 
without  the  licence  which  was  required  by  the  ordinance.  Sentinels  were 
placed  around  the  offices  to  prevent  their  sale ;  but  copies  were  thrown  out 
of  the  windows,  and  were  quickly  circulated  throughout  Paris.  The  doors 
of  the  offices  where  these  papers  were  printed  were  broken  open  by  the 
police,  and  the  presses  rendered  unserviceable.  The  printers  thrown  out 
of  their  employ  joined  the  crowds  in  the  streets.  In  the  course  of  that 
Tuesday  the  deputies  were  beginning  to  arrive  in  Paris.  On  the  28th, 
they  adopted  a  protest  against  the  decrees,  which  was  signed  by  sixty-three 
deputies.  Its  tone  was  moderate,  and  did  not  close  the  door  against  con- 
ciliation. The  house  in  which  the  deputies  were  assembled  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  combatants  of  every  kind,  who  demanded  an  instant  adhesion 
to  their  revolutionary  proceedings.    M.  Quizot  says,  that  the  revolutionists 
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at  any  price  had  rapidly  thrown  themselves  into  the  me*enment>  and  be- 
came hourly  more  influential  and  exacting.  Hie  great  body  of  the  bour- 
geoisie entered  almost  with  one  accord  into  the  eontast  with  uaeoostita- 
tional  power,  although  they  had  everything  to  loss  by  the  spewed  ef 
anarchy.  On  the  28th  there  was  fighting  throughout  the  day 
erery  quarter  of  Paris.  From  daybreak,  multitadee  had  began  to 
armed  with  sticks  and  pikes,  old  guns  and  sabres.  They  mmpaved  tie 
streets ;  they  threw  up  barricades  of  timber  and  of  carts  filled  with  the 
paving-stones ;  they  seized  the  Hotel  de  YUle ;  they  hoisted  the  tri- 
coloured  flag  on  its  roof,  and  on  the  towers  of  Ndtre-Deme.  Paris  that 
morning  had  been  declared  by  the  government  to  be  in  a,  state  of  siege 
There  were  ten  thousand  soldiers  in  the  city  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
mont, who,  however,  had  not  begun  to  act  before  the  insurgents  vest  m 
possession  of  the  chief  part  of  the  capital  He  finally  formed  his  troops  ia 
four  columns,  which  were  directed  upon  different  points.  It  was  not  keg 
before  the  sanguinary  conflict  began.  "When  night  came  on,  the  firing1 
still  continued ;  the  tocsin  was  rung  from  every  church ;  the  1 
extinguished  in  the  streets.  Neither  mail  nor  diligence  left  Paris.  TV? 
communication  with  the  provinces  by  telegraph  was  cut  out  On  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  hostilities  again  commenced  by  seven  o'clock.  On 
the  previous  day  the  working  classes  had  almost  exclusively  borne 
of  the  battle.  National  Guards,  young  students,  and  even  deputies, 
now  at  the  barricades.  The  Faubourg  St.  Germain  joined  with  the  onugr 
Faubourg  St  Antoine.  At  an  early  hour  some  royalistB  endeavoured  "  to 
bring  about  an  arrangement  between  the  inert  royalty  at  St  Clood  and  tte 
boiling  revolution  at  Paris. "  *  From  Charles  X.,  whose  inconsastancy  ia 
this  trying  hour  of  his  destiny  was  as  remarkable  as  in  all  his  pawnees 
actions,  they  st  last  extorted  a  promise  for  the  dismissal  of  the  PasfUHc 
ministry,  the  appointment  of  the  duke  de  Mortemartas  President  ef  the 
Council,  and  for  other  appointments  which  would  be  a  guarantee  far  con- 
stitutional government  In  the  meantime  the  battle  was  raging  all  around 
Marmont  at  the  Tuileries.  The  Swiss  were  driven  from  the  Loom. 
Some  of  the  troops  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  insurgents.  The  spmud  ef 
defection  in  the  army  proclaimed  to  Marmont  that  it  was  impossible  to 
continue  this  contest.  The  insurrection  had  become  a  revolution.  He 
hastily  quitted  the  Tuileries  with  his  troops  to  repair  to  St  Clood.  The 
populace  as  quickly  broke  into  the  palace.  The  deputies  who  had  net  is. 
the  morning  had  determined  to  establish  a  provisional  government  LssV 
yette,  who  had  received  from  them  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Paris, 
had  gone  to  take  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  A  municipal  commis- 
sion, that  had  been  formed  by  ballot,  with  authority  to  take  all  miasm 1 1 
that  the  public  safety  might  require,  installed  themselves  at  the  Hotel  6a 
Ville,  surrounded  by  dead  bodies  heaped  up  on  the  Place.  In  a  few  hours 
the  National  Guard  was  organised  ;  the  administration  of  finance  was  pro- 
vided for ;  the  post-office  was  again  set  in  action ;  the  mails  and  the  dili- 
gences left  Paris  bearing  the  tri-oolour  flag.  When  the  Royalists  who  had 
been  at  St  Cloud  came  to  negotiate  for  the  preservation  of  the  Crown  to 
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Charles  X,  they  were  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  It  is  too  late  1 "  The 
sovereignty  of  France  had  vanished  from  the  grasp  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons. 

On  the  80th  of  July,  forty  deputies  came  to  a  resolution  of  soliciting  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  assume  the  functions  of  Iieutenant-General  of  the  king- 
dom.  On  the  1st  of  August  the  duke  was  at  the  Palais  Royal,  had  accepted 
the  office,  and  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  Hotel  de  Villc,  as  a  mark  of 
courtesy  to  the  National  Guard,  and  to  their  commander  Lafayette.  The 
deputies  accompanied  the  duke  on  foot  across  the  barricades.  Women  and 
children  surrounded  them,  dancing  and  singing  the  Marseillaise.  In  the 
Great  Hall  the  proclamation  of  the  deputies  was  read,  and  received  with 
cheers.  The  lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom  advanced  to  the  window, 
holding  Lafayette  by  the  hand  and  waving  the  tri-colour  flag.  He  then 
appointed  provisional  ministers,  of  whom  M.  Guisot  was  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  Charles  X.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  inclosing  a  formal  act  of  abdication  in  favour  of  his  grandson, 
the  duke  of  Bordeaux.  Three  commissioners  were  sent  to  confer  with 
Charles  at  Rambouillet,  and  to  urge  him  to  depart  Their  recommenda- 
tions were  backed  by  the  presence  of  six  thousand  of  the  National  Guard* 
and  by  vast  numbers  of  Parisians  on  foot  and  in  vehicles  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  king  consented  to  leave,  and  to  proceed  to  Cherbourg,  escorted 
by  the  Garde-du-Corps.  He  and  his  family  embarked  for  England  on 
the  16th,  and  were  carried  to  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the  king  having 
decided  that  England  should  be  his  place  of  refuge.  For  a  short  time 
he  resided  at  Lolworth  Castle.  He  subsequently  occupied  Holyrood 
House. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  the  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  legislative  session 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  received  some 
alterations,  and  then  it  was  declared  by  a  large  majority,  that,  subject  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  modified  Charter,  the  universal  and  urgent  interests 
of  the  French  nation  called  to  the  throne  the  duke  of  Orleans.  On  the  9th 
of  August  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  declared  his 
acceptance  of  the  Crown,  with  the  title  King  of  the  French,  and  took  an 
oath,  "To  observe  faithfully  the  constitutional  charter,  .  .  .  and  to 
act  in  all  things  only  with  a  view  to  the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  the 
glory  of  the  French  people." 

The  Revolution  of  France  necessarily  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the 
popular  feeling  throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  union  with  Holland,  effected  by  the  settlement  of 
Europe  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  had  imparted  an  extraordinary  impulse 
to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Belgium,  but  this  material  prosperity 
could  not  blend  the  two  peoples  into  one  nation.  For  fifteen  years  there 
had  been  constant  dissensions  between  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  subjects  of 
William  Frederick  I.  In  April,  1830,  Messrs.  Potter,  Tielmans,  Bartells, 
and  others,  were  tried  at  Brussels  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  The  three  named  were  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  banished.  On  the  26th  of  August,  and  again  in  September, 
the  populace  of  Brussels  were  in  insurrection.  The  contest  went  on  in  va- 
rious sanguinary  conflicts,  until  the  five  great  Powers  imposed  a  cessation  of 
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arms  on  both  nations,  and  recognized  the  independence  of  BclgSmn  by  i 
protocol  of  the  4th  of  November. 

The  antumn  of  1830  witnessed  in  England  the  most  remarkable  eontzasi 
between  the  disgraces  of  ignorance  and  the  triumphs  of  intellect.  In  me 
Southern  Agricultural  Counties  there  was  a  war  of  the  labourer  against  thr 
farmer,  in  the  shape  of  the  destruction  of  barns  and  corn-etaeka,  and  <4 
all  implements  of  industry  beyond  the  commonest  tools.  On  the  15tk 
of  September,  the  first  Bailway  for  the  conveyance  of  pennin^i  m  wat 
opened. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1825,  there  had  been  a  debate  in  the  Hooee  ef 
Commons  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  tiie  Liverporl 
and  Manchester  Railway.  The  subscribers  to  this  undertaking  were  the 
bankers,  merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers  of  Liverpool  end 
Chester,  whose  great  object  was  the  increase  of  commerce.  The  BUI 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  canal  companies,  and  from 
proprietors  of  land  through  or  near  which  the  line  was  intended  to  ran. 
For  four  years  the  works  went  on,  under  the  superintendence  of  George 
Stephenson,  by  whose  skill  and  perseverance  difficulties  were  overoav 
which  then  appeared  insuperable.  Stephenson  persuaded  the  directors  rf 
the  railway  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  locomotive.  The  Rocket  engine. 
constructed  by  him,  with  the  aid  of  his  son  Robert,  won  the  prise.  IV 
old  modes  of  transit  were  from  the  hour  of  that  experiment  changed 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  railway  was  opened  wita  a 
magnificent  ceremonial.  Eight  locomotive  engines  with  their  attatbei 
carriages  formed  a  procession  to  proceed  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester 
On  quitting  the  tunnel  at  Liverpool  the  Northumbrian  engine,  which  dm 
the  three  carriages  containing  the  directors  and  their  most  distinguished 
visitors,  took  the  south  line  of  the  railway,  the  seven  other  «i>g*w* 
their  carriages  proceeding  along  the  north  line.  At  Parkside  there 
stoppage,  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Northumbrian  carriages  got 
out,  Mr.  HuskisRon  amongst  the  number.  Suddenly  a  cry  was  heard — 
"  Get  in— get  in."  The  Rocket  was  coming.  Mr.  Hnskisson  lost  hi* 
presence  of  mind  ;  fell  upon  the  north  rail  as  he  attempted  to  escape ;  and 
his  right  leg  being  crushed  by  the  Rocket,  he  felt  at  once  that  the 
was  fataL  He  died  that  night  after  nine  hours  of  agony  ;  and  was 
in  the  cemetery  at  Liverpool,  followed  to  the  grave  by  thousands  of  hi? 
sorrowing  constituents. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  King  William  the  Fourth  opened  the  Parliament 
in  person.  The  sympathy  of  the  British  population  with  the  rervDlntkn 
of  France  was  too  manifest  to  bo  set  at  nought  by  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  "the  ready  manner  in  which  ministers  recognized  the  nev 
government  of  France "  was  cordially  approved  by  earl  Grey.  In  th» 
Royal  Speech  it  Was  indirectly  but  unmistakeably  intimated,  that  a  refom 
in  parliament,  for  whose  necessity  public  opinion  had  been  so  loodly  ex- 
pressed in  the  recent  elections,  would  have  no  sanction  from  the  government 
All  possible  doubt  on  this  head  was  soon  dissipated  by  the  announcement 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  that  "  He  was  not  only  not  prepared  to  brine 
forward  any  measure  of  this  nature,  but  he  would  at  once  declare  that  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  long  as  he  held  any  station  in  the  government 
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of  the  country,  he  should  always  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  such  measure* 
when  proposed  by  others."  In  the  House  of  Commons  not  a  moment  was 
lost  by  Mr.  Brougham  in  declaring  his  determination  to  bring  the  great 
question  of  reform  to  an  immediate  practical  issue.  Men's  minds  in  the 
metropolis  and  throughout  the  country  were  in  a  moet  unusual  and  in  some 
respects  alarming  state  of  ferment.  In  Parliament  it  was  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  upon  the  first  important  question  the  government  would  be  in 
a  minority. 

The  king  having  promised  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  on  Tuesday,  the 
9th  of  November,  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Wellington 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  his  grace  coming  strongly  and  sufficiently 
guarded.  The  king  was  advised  upon  this  warning  to  decline  fulfilling 
the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  most  industrious 
attempts  had  been  made  to  inflame  the  public  mind  against  the  new  police, 
and  the  ministers  feared  that  this  force  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
keep  the  peace  in  the  event  of  his  majesty  visiting  the  city.  It  was  con- 
tended in  Parliament  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
produced  chiefly  by  his  declaration  against  reform,  ought  not  to  have  cast 
a  doubt  upon  the  universal  popularity  of  the  king. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  in  a  debate  on  the  Civil  List,  the  government 
was  in  a  minority  of  twenty-nine,  in  a  house  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  members.  The  next  day  the  resignations  of  the  Ministers  were 
formally  announced  in  both  Houses.  "  I  was  defeated,"  the  duke  subse- 
quently said,  "on  the  Civil  List.  ...  I  admit  I  resigned  next 
morning  because  I  did  not  wish  to  expose  his  Majesty  and  the  country  to 
the  consequences  that  might  result  from  the  government  going  out  on  the 
success  of  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform."  Barl  Grey  was  sent  for 
by  the  long.  His  administration  was  readily  completed  when  Mr. 
Brougham  had  been,  with  great  difficulty,  induced  to  accept  the  Great 
Seal.  Lord  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  made  his  statement,  as  Prime 
Minister,  of  the  principles  which  would  determine  the  conduct  of  his 
government.  Moderate  Reform  ;  Economy  and  Retrenchment ;  repression 
of  Outrage  and  Relief  of  Distress  ;  the  preservation  of  Peace  with  Foreign 
Powers.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  all  the  minor  offices  were  filled  up, 
and  were  printed  in  the  Gazette.  On  the  23rd  of  December,  earl  Grey, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  Houses 
to  the  8rd  of  February. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

Whin  the  Legislature  re-assembled  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1881,  nume- 
rous petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  praying  for  Reform 
of  Parliament.  Lord  Althorp,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  then  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  Tuesday  the  1st  of  March,  the  government 
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plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  representative  system  would  1m  brought 
forward  by  lord  John  Russell  In  the  House  of  Lords  earl  Gray  made  a 
corresponding  announcement  A  Committee  of  four  member*  of  the 
government  — lord  Durham,  sir  James  Graham,  lord  John  Rnnarill,  and 
viscount  Duncannon,— had  been  selected  by  lord  Grey  to  consider  the 
manifold  details  connected  with  so  large  a  change,  and  to  prepare  a,  BiEL 
The  measure,  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Cabinet,  was  submitted  to 
the  king  on  the  80th  of  January.  In  the  interval  between  the  announce- 
ment of  the  3rd  of  February,  and  the  bringing  forward  the  Reform  BuX 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  introduced  his  budget.  The  duties 
on  newspapers  and  advertisements  were  to  be  reduced  ;  those  on  coals,  <m 
candles,  and  on  printed  cottons  were  to  be  abolished.  The  propoaitBoes 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  glass  and  the  duty  on  tobacco  were  withdraw ; 
for  some  of  the  taxes  offered  as  substitutes  had  been  strennood; 
opposed. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  scope  of  the  Reform  Bill 
kept  profoundly  secret.  On  the  1st  of  March,  in  a  remarkably  fall  H< 
with  every  empty  seat  bearing  a  label  of  the  name  of  its  proposed  occupant, 
not  a  dozen  of  that  crowd  had  the  slightest  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
measure  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  support  or  to  oppose.  The 
speech  with  which  lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  proposition  of  thr 
government  was  lucid,  slightly  argumentative,  entirely  free  from  rhetorical 
ornament  It  caused  both  wonder  and  ridicule  when  it  was  proposed  to  s 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  one  .hundred  and  sixty-eight  members  for 
England  were  returned  by  boroughs,  that  sixty  boroughs  should  be  wbottv 
disfranchised,  as  having  each  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Forty- 
seven  boroughs,  having  leas  than  four  thousand  inhabitants  each,  were  to 
return  one  member  instead  of  two ;  and  a  single  borough  which  had  for- 
merly returned  four  members  was  to  be  reduced  to  half  its  number  of 
representatives.  The  existing  number  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
members  was  to  be  curtailed  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Seven  un- 
represented large  towns  were  to  have  the  right  of  returning  two  members 
each ;  twenty  smaller  towns  unrepresented  were  to  return  one  member 
each.  London  was  to  be  divided  into  four  districts,  each  having  two 
members.  Fifty-four  members  were  to  be  added  to  the  county 
tion.  Instead  of  the  old  rights  of  election  in  boroughs,  a  household 
chise  of  101.  was  substituted.  Corporations  were  deprived  of  the 
privileges  which  some  possessed  of  returning  members.  The  duration  of 
elections  was  to  be  reduced  to  two  days  by  a  previous  registration.  When 
lord  John  Russell  proceeded  to  read  the  names  of  the  boroughs  to  be  dis- 
franchised wholly  or  in  part,  then  indeed  was  the  excitement  of  the  House 
at  an  unprecedented  height  For  many  members  it  was  a  personal  ques- 
tion of  the  last  importance.  Statesmen,  too,  who  looked  beyond  indivi- 
dual interests  were  aghast  at  a  proposal  so  sweeping,  so  revolutionary  as 
they  were  warranted  in  believing.  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  was  the  first  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  lord  John 
RusselL  His  speech  was  an  able  one,  anticipating  most  of  the  arguments 
which  were  employed  for  the  seven  wearisome  nights  of  debate  on  the 
introduction  of  the  BUI.     He  maintained  the  impossibility  of  the  ee- 
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existence  of  a  monarchy  with  a  free  press  and  a  purely  popular  represen- 
tation. The  destruction  of  the  monarchy  was  to  in  voire  the  simultaneous 
destruction  of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  the  most  stirring  and  practical  of  the  prophecies  of  the  alarmists.  In 
or  out  of  Parliament  the  cry  was  that  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy 
by  the  passing  of  the  democratic  Reform  Bill  was  inevitable.  The  second 
night  of  the  debate  was  memorable  for  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Macaulay  and 
Mr.  Stanley,  of  which  sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  they  were  "two  of  the 
finest  speeches  ever  spoken  in  Parliament"  M.  Guizot  says  Macaulay's 
' '  powerful  language  carried  some  disturbance  into  the  soul  of  PeeL  "  The 
debate  being  closed  on  the  seventh  night  without  a  division,  the  Bill  was 
read  a  first  time  on  the  14th  of  March.  On  the  21st  of  March,  lord  John 
Russell  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform 
BilL  Sir  Richard  Vivian  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  only  in  a  house  of  six  hundred  and  eight.  In  ordinary 
times  this  bare  majority  would  have  compelled  the  retirement  of  a  Ministry 
from  office.  On  the  18th  of  April  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
order  of  the  day,  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  amendment 
of  the  representation.  General  Gaseoigne,  following  lord  John  Russell, 
moved  an  amendment,  on  which  the  ministry  were  beaten  by  a  majority 
of  eight,  in  an  adjourned  debate  on  the  19th.  On  the  31st,  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  lord  Wharncliffe  gave  notice  that  he  should  the  next  day  move 
that  an  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  praying  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  not  to  exercise  his  undoubted  prerogative  of  dissolving 
Parliament  On  the  same  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ministers 
were  again  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two  on  a  question  of  adjourn- 
ment  The  next  morning,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
were  with  the  ring.  They  had  come  either  to  lay  the  resignations  of  the 
ministry  at  his  Majesty's  feet,  or  to  request  him  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment. His  Majesty  was  startled  at  their  proposition  of  a  dissolution,  but 
the  "daring  Chancellor,"  as  Mr.  Roebuck  terms  him,  overcame  all 
obstacles.  He  had  even  ventured  so  far  as  to  give  orders  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  troops.  The  speech  to  be  read  by  his  Majesty  was  in  the 
Chancellor's  pocket ;  and  the  ministers  were  dismissed  with  something 
like  a  menace  and  a  joke  upon  the  audacity  of  their  proceedings.  The 
Lords  had  begun  to  assemble  at  two  o'clock.  Lord  Wharncliffe  was  just 
completing  the  reading  of  his  resolution  when  there  were  cries  of  "  The 
King,  the  King."  Lord  Londonderry  rose  in  fury,  and  exclaimed,  "I 
protest,  my  Lords,  I  will  not  submit  to—"  The  Chancellor,  hearing 
the  king  approaching,  clutched  up  the  seals  and  rushed  out  of  the  House. 
There  was  terrible  confusion,  amidst  which  lord  Mansfield  proceeded  to 
deliver  a  general  harangue  against  the  Reform  BilL  The  king  entered 
the  House,  cut  short  lord  Mansfield's  oration,  and  after  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  about  a  hundred  members  had  attended  at  the 
bar,  commenced  his  speech  with  these  very  decisive  words  :-~"  My  Lords 
and  Gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  proroguing 
this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution."  The  House 
of  Commons,  before  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  had  tapped  at  the  door, 
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had  been  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  confusion — even  outrunning  that  of 
the  Lords—which  the  Speaker  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  minimi  On 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  there  was  an  illumination  in  London, 
tioned  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  which  was  attended  with  more  Tniarfiirf : 
the  turbulence  of  a  mob— who  broke  the  windows  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  other  anti-reformers, — than  productive  of  any  real  advantage  to 
the  popular  cause.  After  the  Edinburgh  election  the  Lord  Provost  was 
rudely  assaulted,  and  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  soldiery.  Sock 
proceedings  seriously  damaged  the  just  cause  of  peaceable  Reform,  and 
became  to  the  government  a  source  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  producing  dis- 
trust and  desertion  amongst  the  ranks  of  Reformers. 

The  appeal  to  the  people  was  signally  triumphant  Parliament  opened 
on  the  14th  of  June,  when  Mr.  Manners  Sntton  was  chosen  Speaker  far 
the  sixth  time.  On  the  24th,  lord  John  Russell  again  brought  in  the 
Reform  Bill,  with  a  few  alterations.  The  measure  thus  piopuaed 
confined  to  England.  There  was  to  be  a  separate  bill  for  Scotland, 
was  brought  in  by  the  Lord  Advocate  on  the  1st  of  July ;  and  a 
bill  for  Ireland,  which  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  30th  of  Ji 
On  the  second  reading  of  the  English  Bill,  which  was  moved  by  lord  John 
Russell  on  the  4th  of  July,  there  were  three  nights  of  debate.  On  the 
third  night  the  House  divided  :  For  the  second  reading,  867  ;  against  it, 
231.  On  the  12th  of  July  the  House  went  into  Committee.  Daring 
thirty-nine  sittings  there  were  debates  upon  every  clause  of  disfranchise 
ment  and  every  clause  of  enfranchisement  The  leader  of  this  mode  of 
opposition  was  Mr.  John  "Wilson  Croker,  whose  power  of  mastering  the 
most  obscure  details  was  perhaps  unrivalled,  and,  we  fear  we  moat  add, 
whose  application  of  his  minute  researches  was  not  always  qnite  honest 
The  minister  who  was  always  ready  to  repel  his  attacks  was  one  of  very 
different  character.  Lord  Althorp  subdued  his  adversaries,  and  was  a 
buckler  to  his  supporters,  by  his  singleness  of  purpose.  Before  the  bill 
came  out  of  Committee,  an  important  alteration  was  carried  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Chandos, — that  tenants-at-will  paying  fifty  pounds  per  annum  tor 
their  holdings  should  have  a  vote  for  the  county.  This  proposal,  which 
involved  other  amendments  of  a  similar  tendency,  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  eighty-four.  Freed  from  the  Committee,  having  been  read  a  third 
time,  the  Reform  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  21st  of 
September,  the  numbers  being  three  hundred  and  forty-five  for  the 
measure,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  against  it  On  the  22nd  of 
September  the  House  of  Lords  presented  an  unusual  attendance  of  peers. 
Peeresses  were  accommodated  at  the  bar,  and  the  space  allotted  to  stran- 
gers was  thronged  to  an  overflow.  Lord  Althorp  and  lord  John  BnaseU, 
bearing  the  Beform  Bill  in  their  hands,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
members  of  the  Lower  House.  The  words,  usually  of  mere  form  and 
ceremony,  by  which  a  message  of  the  Commons  is  communicated  to  the 
Lords,  were  spoken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  unusual  solemnity  of 
tone  and  manner  amidst  breathless  silence.  The  Bill  was  then  read  a  first 
time,  and  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Monday  the  3rd  of 
October.  During  the  five  nights  of  debate  in  this  memorable  week,  the 
House  of  Lords  stood  before  the  nation  presenting  examples  of  the  highest 
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eloquence  that  ever  characterized  a  great  deliberative  assembly.  The 
debate  was  opened  by  earl  Grey.  There  waa  a  calmness  and  solemnity  in 
his  words  and  manner  which  well  befitted  the  statesman  who  now,  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  stood  prominently  forward  as  the  advocate  of  a  measure 
which  he  had  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  forty  years  before.  Earl 
Grey  was  followed  by  lord  Wharncliffe,  who  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  Bill  be  rejected  altogether.  On  the  second  night  of  debate 
the  duke  of  Wellington  spoke  at  much  greater  length  than  he  usually 
spake.  His  speech  gave  a  very  significant  anticipation  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill  by  the  Lords,  and  of  the  probability  that,  the  government  being 
defeated,  there  would  be  another  ministry  who  would  propose  a  reform 
that  might  not  be  dreaded  as  "a  bold  and  decisive  measure."  On  the 
fifth  and  last  night  the  great  lawyers  had  almost  exclusive  possession  of 
the  House, — two  ex-chancellors,  lord  Eldon  and  lord  Lyndhurst,  and  he 
who  now  sat  on  the  woolsack.  Lord  Brougham's  speech  has  been  described 
by  his  friend  and  rival  lord  Lyndhurst,  as  "  a  splendid  declamation  which 
had  never  been  surpassed  on  any  occassion,  even  by  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  himself."  The  debate  was  concluded  by  a  reply  of  earl  Grey  to  the 
principal  arguments  against  the  Bill  which  had  been  adduced  during  those 
five  nights.  He  was  exhausted,  as  were  nearly  all  his  listeners,  but  his 
intellectual  vigour  was  never  more  signally  manifested.  When  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  8th  of  October,  the 
House  of  Lords  divided  upon  the  second  reading,  the  majority  against  the 
Reform  Bill  was  41.  On  Monday,  the  9th,  lord  Ebrington,  member  for 
Devonshire,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  resolution  of  unabated 
confidence  in  the  ministers,  and  of  firm  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reform  BilL  The  resolution  was  carried  by  829  votes  to  198.  Sydney 
Smith,  in  a  speech  at  Taunton,  compared  the  House  of  Lords  to  "  Mrs, 
Partington,"  a  dame  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  sublime  and  terrible  storm, 
defied  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  her  mop.  "  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs. 
Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a  slop,  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not 
have  meddled  with  a  tempest  Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease — be  quiet  and 
steady.  You  will  beat  Mrs,  Partington."  Mrs.  Partington  became  famous 
throughout  the  land.  The  ministry  stood  firm,  and  there  was  no  waver- 
ing in  the  king.  He  went  to  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  20th  of  October ; 
and  prorogued  the  Parliament,  stating  that  its  attention  must  neces- 
sarily be  called  upon  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  Session  to  the 
important  question  of  a  constitutional  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament. 

The  times  were  truly  alarming.  The  nation,  whether  ranged  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  had  never  been  so  much  in  earnest  since  the  days  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  There  were  everywhere  wrong-headed  men  in  popular 
assemblies  ranting  about  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  ;  and  showing 
how  easily  a  change  might  be  made  by  which  the  labourers,  without  any 
intervention,  might  till  the  fields  and  work  the  looms.  The  excessive 
ignorance  of  the  peasantry — the  hateful  isolation  of  their  class  from  their 
employers — the  neglect  of  the  rich — made  them  apt  listeners  to  the  devilish 
promptings  of  some  village  Cade  in  the  beer-shop.  The  southern  labourers 
knew  nothing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  cared  nothing.    They  thought  only 
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of  the  misery  and  neglect  of  ttor  own  unhappy  lot, 
their  wretchedness  and  their  ignorance,  by  rick-1 
breaking.    In  the  aune  state  of  ignonnee,  especially  of  pafitkal 
as  the  southern  peasantry,  wen  the  dregs  of  the  people 
city  jail  at  Derby  and  set  tine  prisoners  at  liberty,  and 
down  Nottingham  Castle.      More  entirely  distinct, 
tnral  labourers,  from  those  who  cherished  any 
an  amended  representation  of  tile  people,  were  those  who 
of  rioters  at  Bristol  in  October.    The  Recorder  of  Bristol, 
Wetherefl,  had  been  amongst  the  most  determined  opponents)  of  the 
Bill  during  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons.     Disregards*; 
the  warnings  which  were  given  him  he  entered  the  city,  to  open  the  Ses- 
sions on  the  29th  of  October,  in  great  state.    He  reached  the  GwBdhsU 
amidst  the  hisses  of  the  populace,  but  with  no  iirjnry  from  the  few- stona  the 
were  thrown  at  his  carriage.    Alter  the  opening  of  the  d  m  niiasnon.  the 
Court  was  adjourned  till  Monday  morning  and  the  Recorder  took  up  hi 
residence  at  the  Mansion-house.    This,  during  the  whole  of  the 
was  surrounded  by  a  mob,  which,  as  the  evening  drew  on, 
daring,  colliers  coming  in  from  the  neighbouring  pits  to  join  me  ram.    li 
the  darkness  of  that  autumnal  night,  the  windows  of  the  drief  Maepatzate'i 
residence  were  shattered,  the  doors  were  forced,  and  picpaiatacms  were  mane 
to  set  the  Mansion-house  on  fire.    Sir  Charles  Wetherell  during  the  tunmh 
effected  his  retreat.    The  troops  arrived,  and  arrested  the  uita^iilinii 
The  Commander  of  the  district,  colonel  Brereton,  exhorted  the  mob  to 
peace,  but  he  did  not  effectually  dear  the  streets.  On  the  8unday  — «»g, 
all  being  quiet,  the  troops  retired  to  their  quarters.    The  ■''!■■■■  !■—  sad 
chapels  were  fined  as  usual,  without  any  apprehension  of  danger.     A  crowd 
was  again  collected  before  the  Mansion-house.    They  burst  into  the  hall, 
and  reaching  the  upper  rooms  threw  the  furniture  into  the  sliu.1    They 
penetrated  to  the  wine-cellars,  and  were  soon  lying  upon  the  rjavemaet  dead 
with  drunkenness.    The  troops  again  came  out,  and  fired  upon  the  moh, 
who  assaulted  them  with  brickbats.    The  soldiers  were  then  for  the  most 
part  withdrawn  from  the  city.      The  mob  proceeded  to  beat  in  the  doors 
of  the  Bridewell  with  sledge-hammers,  set  free  the  prisoners,  and  fired  the 
building.    Other  parties  conducted  the  same  operations  with  equal 
at  the  other  two  jails.    From  these  three  places  of  confinement  the 
were  rising  at  one  and  the  same  time.    The  Mansion-house  wan  net  c 
The  bishop's  palace  was  reduced  to  ashes.    The  Cuetom-faonae  followed. 
Prisons  and  stately  buildings  were  not  the  sole  objects  of  this  most  cause- 
less outbreak.    At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  were  forty-tv-i 
dwelling-houses  and  warehouses  burning.    Yfm  intoxication  of  the  ruffians 
who  demanded  "  drink  or  Hood."  quelled  tits  uutiagea  even  nw*  »aw  i  —TV 
than  the  soldiery,  who  were  now  brought  back  into  the  city,  and  Isesrtatcd 
not  to  fire  and  charge,  as  they  might  hare  done  far  more  advaatagecanrr 
had  force  been  employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak.     Colonel 
Brereton,  having  been  brought  to  trial  at  a  court-martial  for  neglect  of  duty, 
shot  himself  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  inquiry.     Bristol  had  for  many  a 
9***  tilery  a  rate  of  10,000*.  for  compensation  to  the  losers  ct  jjnyelty 
sn  the  ttota. 
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Whilst  Bristol  was  burning,  the  cholera  had  come  to  England.  On  the 
6th  of  November  a  form  of  prayer  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  Churches, 
for  deliverance  from  this  grievous  calamity.  Religious  trust  and  active 
benevolence,  combined  with  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  prevented 
a  natural  and  wholesome  alarm  being  degraded  into  a  panic  The  govern* 
ment  took  wise  precautions.  A  Central  Board  of  Health  was  formed, 
which  recommended  that  every  large  community  should  be  divided  into 
sections  to  form  distinct  Boards  of  Health.  Such  Boards  were  to  appoint 
inspectors,  each  of  whom  was  daily  to  visit  a  hundred  houses,  and  upon 
their  reports  to  endeavour  to  remedy  such  deficiencies  as  might  be  found  to 
exist  in  the  primary  elements  of  public  health,  namely,  food,  clothing, 
bedding;  ventilation,  space,  cleanliness,  habits  of  temperance,  prevention 
of  panic  Temporary  cholera  hospitals,  detached,  insulated,  and  thoroughly 
exposed  to  free  and  open  air,  were-reoommended  to  be  established.  The 
visitation  of  this  calamity,  although  very  fatal  in  some  districts,  was  by 
no  means  extensive,  compared  with  the  aggregate  number  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  had  died  out  alter  the  ensuing  summer.  There  had  not  been  during 
its  continuance  any  marked  interruption  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life, 
and  in  the  communications  between  place  and  place.  The  cholera  left  a 
real  blessing  behind  it  in  the  care  of  the  public  health,  which  from  that 
time  became  a  duty  that  no  ministry  could  neglect.  In  the  midst  of  the 
cholera  visitation,  Parliament  assembled  on  the  6th  of  December.  On  the 
12th,  lord  John  Russell  introduced  a  new  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 
It  was  in  many  respects  really  a  new  measure.  By  the  results  of  the 
Census  of  April,  the  Census  of  1821  had  been  found  a  fallacious  guide  as  to 
what  boroughs  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  disfranchised.  The  disfranchised 
boroughs  were  still  to  be  fifty-six.  But  the  number  of  boroughs  to  return 
only  one  member,  was  now  reduced  to  thirty,  whilst  some  which  had 
formerly  been  in  this  list  were  to  be  taken  out,  and  to  return  two  members. 
These  variations  from  the  former  scheme  were  rendered  necessary  chiefly 
by  the  determination  of  the  government  not  to  diminish  the  number  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  second  reading  in  the  Lower  House  there  was 
a  debate  of  two  nights,  terminating  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  18th, 
when  the  ministerial  majority  was  a  hundred  and  sixty-two.  Parliament 
was  now  adjourned  to  the  17th  of  January,  1832.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  bills 
were  brought  in  on  the  19th  of  January.  On  the  20th,  the  House  went  into 
Committee  on  the  English  Bill,  which  Committee  was  not  ended  till  the  10th 
of  March,  the  Report  being  considered  on  the  14th.  On  the  19th,  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  moved.  After  a  final  debate  it  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  sixteen.  On  Monday,  the  26th  of  March,  the 
Reform  Bill  was  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  read  a  first 
time  on  that  day.  The  debate  went  on  for  four  nights,  lord  Ellenborough 
having  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  Bill  be  read  that  day  six  months. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  tho  morning  of  the  14th  of  April,  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  by  a  majority  of  nine.  Some  who  had  voted  against  the 
previous  Bill  now  abstained  from  voting ;  seventeen  who  had  voted  against 
the  previous  Bill  now  voted  for  this  BUI.  The  previous  strong  manifesta- 
tion of  popular  opinion  had  produced  alarm  in  the  Court,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  royal  wish  had  been  expressed  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  in 
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the  Houbo  of  Lord*  should  be  Jess  decided.  Although  there  might  be  nw 
rejoicicg  at  the  majority  for  the  second  reading,  there  m  a  general  opinion 
that  the  Bill  would  not  pees  unscathed  through  the  Upper  Hmua  without 
a  large  creation  of  Pee.  a.  Sixteen  new  Peers  hid  been  created  before  the 
rejection  of  the  previous  Bill  by  the  Lords.  Parliament  was  adjourned  lor 
the  Easter  recess  till  the  7th  of  Hay.  For  three  weeks  there  was  incessant 
agitation.  Petitions  came  from  almost  every  populous  place  to  the  King 
and  U>  the  Lords.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  Parliament  to  meet,  the 
Political  Unions  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Stafford  were  assembled  ia 
Birmingham,  in  what  was  considered  to  be  the  largest  meeting  ever  heal 
in  Great  Britain.  This  fast  multitude  solemnly  affirmed,  "  With  unbrnfcea 
faith  through  every  peril  and  privation  we  here  devote  onraelvea  and  on 
children  to  our  country's  cause."  On  that  afternoon  the  House  of  Lotus 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Reform  Bill.  lard  Lyndhurst  moved  that  tat 
disfranchising  clauses  of  the  Bill  ho  postponed.  The  motion  was  earned 
against  ministers  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five.  The  next  morning  the 
Cabinet,  not  without  some  apprehensions  of  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
such  a  proceeding,  resolved  upon  asking  the  king  to  give  his  sanction  to  a 
large  creation  of  Peers.  The  king  without  any  hesitation  refused  bis  assent 
to  the  proposition.  The  resignation  of  the  ministers  was  at  once  tendered 
to  the  sovereign  ;  the  next  day  was  formally  accepted  by  letter  ;  and  that 
evening  was  announced  by  lord  Grey  to  the  Lords,  and  by  lord  Althvrp 
to  the  Commons.  On  the  10th  lord  Ebrington  moved,  that  the  Haass 
should  address  the  king  expressing  their  deep  regret  at  the  change  which 
hod  taken  place  in  the  administration,  and  imploring  his  Majesty  to  call 
to  his  Councils  such  persons  only  as  would  carry  the  Reform  Bill  into  effect, 
unimpaired  in  all  its  essential  provisions.  The  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eighty. 

For  one  week  the  functions  of  a  government  were  suspended.  That 
week  wag  not  a  time  of  inactivity.  In  every  populona  place  there  ware 
public  meetings  ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  town  or  city  where  resolutic** 
were  not  entered  into  that  petitions  should  be  presented  to  the  Home  of 
Commons,  praying  that  no  supplies  should  be  granted  till  the  Bill  was 
passed  unimpaired.  The  danger  seemed  coming  which  Mr.  Hacaulay  had 
dreaded  when  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

thorny 

Ing  an 
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Reform  Bill.  Two  days  before,  it  bad  been  announced  in  both  Houses  that 
ministers  had  resumed  their  communications  with  his  Majesty.  As  the 
news  went  through  the  land  the  people  everywhere  settled  down,  in 
patience  to  abide  the  result.  Lord  Grey  and  lord  Brougham  had  an 
audience  of  the  king  at  Windsor,  on  the  17th,  when  they  declined  to 
return  to  office  unless  his  majesty  gave  permission  for  the  necessary  crea- 
tion of  peers.  The  power  was  most  reluctantly  given.  It  was  never  called 
into  exercise ;  the  king,  through  his  private  secretary,  sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
employing  his  personal  influence  with  the  opposition  peers  to  induce  them 
to  desist  from  further  attempts  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  Reform  BUL 
The  duke  of  Wellington  withdrew  after  his  explanation  on  the  17th,  and 
did  not  return  to  the  House  of  Lords  till  the  night  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  His  wise  and  patriotic  example  was  followed  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  Peers  to  afford  a  decided  majority  for  the  ministers.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  royal  will  upon  the  Peers  was  unconstitutional,  but  it  overcame 
the  difficulties  of  an  alarming  crisis.  On  the  21st  of  May  the  discussion  of 
the  Bill  was  resumed.  The  business  in  Committee  was  finished  on  the  last 
day  of  May.  On  the  4th  of  June  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of 
eighty-four.  The  Commons  next  day  agreed  to  the  unimportant  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Lords,  and  on  the  7th  of  June  the  English  Reform 
Bill  received  the  royal  assent.  The  Reform  Act  for  Scotland  and  the 
Reform  Act  for  Ireland  were  also  quickly  passed—the  Scotch  Bill  on  the 
13th  of  July  ;  the  Irish  on  the  18th.  The  Bill  for  Ireland  was  a  much 
milder  change  of  system  than  either  the  English  or  the  Scotch  Bills. 
There  were  no  disfranchising  clauses  in  the  Act  The  number  of  members 
was  increased  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  five.  The  franchise, 
however,  was  comparatively  very  restricted, 

Parliament,  having  been  prorogued  on  the  16th  of  August,  was  dissolved 
by  proclamation  on  the  8rd  of  December.  A  new  Parliament  was  then 
summoned.  In  the1  preparations  for  a  general  election  new  and  strange 
formalities  were  now  to  be  gone  through.  All  persons  entitled  to  vote 
were  to  send  the  particulars  of  their  claims  to  the  overseers,  who  were  to 
prepare  a  list  to  be  affixed  on  the  door  of  every  church  and  chapel. 
Objectors  to  the  names  in  the  lists  were  to  send  their  objections  to  certain 
authorities.  The  revising-barrister  was  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  and  then  the  object  was  accomplished  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Act 
— "it  is  expedient  to  form  a  Register."  The  result  of  this  preliminary 
investigation  would  be  "  no  inquiry  at  the  time  of  election,  except  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  voter,  the  continuance  of  his  qualification,  and  whether 
he  has  voted  before  at  the  same  election."  There  was  much  real  business 
to  be  done  in  committee-rooms,  and  zealous  partisans  hurried  to  and  fro, 
and  whispered  magical  words  of  encouragement  to  voters  whose  con* 
sciences  were  too  scrupulous  for  a  sudden  resolve.  But  eight-and-forty 
hours  saw  the  end  of  all  this.  The  elections  were  over  before  the  close 
of  the  year.      It  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  two  hundred  and 

"  en  gentlemen  who  occupied  seats  for  England  in  the  last  Parlia- 
who  were  not  returned  to  the  new  one.  Of  these,  one  hundred 
rty-eight  were  anti-reformers.  In  Scotland,  eighteen  who  were 
'-  in  Parliament  were  also  not  returned.     In  Ireland,  forty-two  of 
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the  old  members  ceased  to  alt :  the  greater  number  of  these  were  driven 
out  by  Repealers. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  183S,  the  Reform  Parliament  was  opened  by 
Commission.     The  Act  for  abolishing  the  oaths  to  be  taken  before  the 
Lord  Steward  had  come  into  operation ;  and  a  House  of  Commons  was  at 
once  formed.    The  attendance  of  members  was  Tory  large.     Daniel  COes* 
nell  led  his  three  sons  and  two  sons-in-law  down  to  the  House.      Tbt 
Radical  party  boldly  ranged  themselves  upon  the  front  bench,  as  if  to  ewe 
the  Ministerial  Whigs.    According  to  Mr.  John  O'OonneU's  "ReeaBee- 
tions,"  William  Cobbett  was  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  whs 
took  this  post,  and  was  just  above  lord  Althorp.    The  first  business  of 
the  Lower  House  was  the  election  of  a  Speaker.    Mr.  Manners  Sntton 
again  chosen,  after  a  debate  in  which  Mr.  Cobbett  need  language  as 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  was  his  garb,  in  fashion  something 
that  of  a  qnaker  and  of  a  comfortable  former.    On  the  5th  of  February  the 
king  opened  the  Parliament,  of  which  Jeffrey  very  frankly  and  truly  wrote, 
after  the  House  of  Commons  had  risen  for  the  Easter  holidays : — "The 
friction  in  the  working  of  the  machine,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  ef 
its  movements,  has  been  much  greater  than  was  ever  known."  The  debates 
upon  the  Address  occupied  fire  nights.    It  certainly  was  a  national  benefit 
that  much  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Irish  Agitator  and  of  the  English 
gogue,  which  had  been  expended  for  the  excitement  of  popular 
now  harmlessly  exploded  in  a  place  where  extravagant  statementa  received 
an  immediate  contradiction.    In  the  Upper  House  on  the  fifteenth  ef  Febru- 
ary lord  Grey  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  local 
disturbances  and  dangerous  Associations  in  Ireland.    The  proposition  of 
the  government  was,  to  give  the  Lord  Lieutenant  power  to  forbid  objection- 
able public  meetings,  and  to  introduce  martial  law  into  districts  pro- 
claimed to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance.    The  Bill  was  read  a  third  tone  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  passed  on  the  22nd  of  February.     It  was  not  nil 
the  27th  that  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  lord 
Althorp.    His  speech  was  a  temperate  statement  of  facts,  concluding  with 
•  fbreiblo  and  almost  eloquent  inference  from  those  facts.    Very  different 
in  tone  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  same  night     The  terrific 
outrages  which  he  detailed  supplied  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  mea- 
sure advocated  by  the  government     But  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  was 
also  bent  upon  putting  down,  if  possible,  the  "  political  domination  "  which 
prevented  the  free  expression  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland.    In  his  hands 
the  great  Agitator  experienced  no  mercy.    Henceforth  it  was  "  war  to  the 
knife  "  between  these  two  parliamentary  orators.    During  this  conflict  the 
mutual  hostility  between  the  agitators  and  Mr.  Stanley  became  so  personal 
that  he  removed  to  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (vacated  by 
viscount  Ooderich,  who  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  by  the  title  of  earl  Ripen), 
and  was  succeeded  by  sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse.    The  debate  on  the  first 
reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  carried  on  during  five  sittings.    The  BS1 
was  read  a  first  time  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 
It  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 
It  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  29th  of  March,  and,  being  quickly  passed, 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  2nd  of  April. 
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Doling  the  first  session  of  the  Reformed  Parliament,  tfa  financial  mea- 
sures of  the  government  were  not  very  strong ;  they  were  compromises,  for 
the  most  part,  of  large  demands  for  the  abolition  of  taxes,  made  by  the 
independent  members  of  the  Reform  party.  Within  a  week  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland.  It  was  pro- 
posed, after  abolishing  first-fruits,  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  total  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Church,  varying  according  to  the  value  of  livings  and  bishoprics, 
exempting,  however,  all  livings  under  200/.  per  annum.  The  sum  thus 
obtained  was  to  be  applied  under  CkmimissionerB  to  the  abolition  of  church- 
cess,  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings,  and  the  building  of  glebe-houses. 
Deans  and  chapters  were  to  be  abolished  wherever  they  were  unconnected 
with  the  cure  of  souls,  and  ten  bishoprics  were  to  be  merged  in  those  thai 
were  to  be  preserved.  If  by  the  Act  to  be  introduced  any  new  value  not 
properly  belonging  to  the  Church  should  be  obtained,  that  value  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  exigences  of  the  State.  In  the  passage  of  the  BOl 
through  the  House,  Mr.  Stanley  resisted  this  appropriation,  aa  an  alienation 
of  Church  property,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act.  The  alteration  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  The  Bill,  with  some  amendments,  finally 
passed  on  the  30th  of  July. 

On  the  14th  of  Hay,  Mr.  Stanley  proposed  five  resolutions  in  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  the  first  declared— "that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  immediate  and  effectual  measures  be  taken 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  Colonies."  The  subsequent 
four  resolutions  were  in  substance  as  follows  :  2,  any  children  who  should 
be  under  six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  passing  an  Act  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  were  to  be  declared  free  :  3,  all  persons  now  slaves  were  to  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  apprenticed  labourers,  to  acquire  thereby  all 
rights  of  freedom,  under  the  restriction  of  labouring  for  their  present 
owners  for  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament :  4,  to  afford  compensation  to 
proprietors  against  a  risk  of  loss  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  :  6,  to  defray 
any  expense  in  establishing  an  efficient  stipendiary  magistracy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  local  legislatures  in  providing  for  the  religious  and 
moral  education  of  the  negro  population.  The  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
were  subsequently  modified  in  one  or  two  points  of  importance.  The  term 
of  apprenticeship  for  the  field  slaves  was  fixed  at  seven  years ;  for  the  house 
slaves  at  five  years.  The  term  for  the  expiration  of  slavery  was  subse- 
quently further  reduced.  The  acquiescence  of  the  Colonial  proprietors  was 
secured  by  a  positive  gift  of  twenty  millions,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  an  additional  tax  upon  sugar.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  the  22nd  of  July  'without  a 
division.  This  was  equivalent  to  the  measure  being  substantially  passed. 
William  Wilberforce  died  on  Monday,  July  the  29th,  a  week  before  the 
Emancipation  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  20th  of  August.  The 
freedom  of  the  negro  slaves  was  to  commence  under  the  system  of  appren- 
ticeship on  the  1st  of  August,  1834.  "  The  1st  of  August  came  on  Friday, 
and  a  release  was  proclaimed  from  all  work  until  the  next  Monday."    In 
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Antigua  "  the  day  was  chiefly  spent  by  the  great  mass  of  the  negroes  in 
the  churches  and  chapels, "where  the  clergy  and  missionaries  were  engaged 
in  enlightening  them  "on  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  new 
situation,  and  above  all  urging  them  to  the  attainment  of  that  higher 
liberty  with  which  Christ  maketh  his  children  free."  The  planters  "  went 
to  the  chapels  where  their  own  people  were  assembled,  greeted  them,  shook 
hands  with  them,  and  exchanged  most  hearty  good  wishes.*'*  The  slave- 
owners of  the  United  States  have  constantly  alleged  that  the  British 
government,  by  converting  seven  hundred  thousand  slaves  into  free  labour- 
ers, destroyed  the  prosperity  of  their  West  India  Colonies.  The  emanci- 
pated negro,  they  affirm,  will  not  work.  Such  a  consequence  was  indeed 
foretold  during  the  debates  on  the  Abolition  Bill.  In  too  many  cases  the 
negro  did  refuse  to  work  at  the  especial  business  of  sugar  cultivation,  to 
which  he  had  formerly  been  driven  by  the  fear  of  the  whip.  Upon  the 
growers  of  sugar-canes  the  Emancipation  Act,  especially  in  Jamah 
like  a  destroying  blight,  producing  insolvency,  forced  sales  of 
amazing  reduction  in  the  value  of  all  property.  Mr.  Trollops  in  1859  d#- 
Boribed  the  negro  in  Jamaica  "  lying  at  his  ease  under  his  cotton-tree,  and 
declining  to  work  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  '  No,  tankee,  Msssa, 
me  tired  now.  Me  no  want  more  money.* "  The  traveller  through  Jamaica, 
where  there  are  eleven  acres  of  land  to  one  man,  may  ride  on  for  days  and 
onljf  see  a  "cane-piece  "  here  and  there  ;  but  very  frequently  on  the  road 
side  are  to  be  seen  the  pleasant  gardens  or  provision  grounds  of  the  negroes. 
In  these  are  scores  of  food-producing  plants.  But  there  are  also  "patches 
of  coffee,  and  arrow-root,  and  occasionally  also  patches  of  sugar-cane,* 
proving  that  the  black  man  is  not  altogether  idle.  In  Barbadoes,  where 
there  is  no  unoccupied  land,  every  negro  works  as  a  free  labourer  in  the 
cane-fields  or  the  mills,  without  hesitating  to  work  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  exportation  of  sugar  from  that  island  has  been  more  than 
doubled  since  the  Emancipation.  In  some  islands  immigration  of  coolies 
had  supplied  the  labour  which  the  negro  reluctantly  performs.  The  changes 
in  the  political  circumstances  of  the  world  hold  out  to  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors some  cultivation  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  the  sugar-cane. 
It  is  stoutly  maintained  that  the  colonies  generally  are  flourishing.  It  is 
universally  maintained  that  the  negro  is  prospering.  The  condition  of 
things,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  s  experience,  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  a  persist- 
ence in  the  sin  of  slavery  would  have  been. 

On  the  day  when  Mr.  Stanley  introduced  his  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
Negro  Slavery,  lord  Ashley  moved  that  the  House  should  go  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Factories  Bill,— a  Bill  not  only  to  prevent  the  overworking 
of  children  in  factories  ;  but  to  limit  the  hours  of  adult  labour.  Whilst 
the  Bill  was  in  Committee,  lord  Ashley  surrendered  it  into  the  hands  of 
lord  Althorp,  who  had  defeated  him  on  one  of  the  clauses.  The  B32, 
whose  operations  were  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  provided 
regulations  for  the  employment  of  children  which  were  to  come  into  gradual 
operation.   School  attendance  was  to  be  cared  for,  and  medical  superinten- 

*  Thome  and  Kimball—"  Emancipation  la  the  West  ladles." 
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dence  was  directed.     Four  Factory  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  watch 
over  the  operation  of  the  Act 

Another  great  question  before  the  Parliament  of  1888  was  the  renewal 
for  ten  years  of  the  Bank  Charter,  which  would  expire  upon  a  year's 
notice  after  the  1st  of  August  All  other  hanks  having  more  than  six 
partners  were  restricted  from  issuing  notes  or  bills  within  sixty-five  miles 
of  London.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  and  of  its  branches  were  to  be  a  legal 
tender,  except  at  the  Bank  and  its  branches.  Weekly  returns  of  bullion, 
and  of  notes  in  circulation,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  order  to  publication  in  the  London  Gazette.  The  Charter  of  the 
East  India  Company  was  also  renewed  in  1888  for  twenty  years.  The 
territorial  government  of  India  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Company. 
Its  existence  as  a  commercial  body  was  to  be  wound  up  after  the  22nd  of 
April,  1884.  All  the  regulations  which  interfered  with  the  free  admission 
of  Europeans  to  India,  and  their  free  residence*  there,  were  to  cease.  A 
Law  Commission  was  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  jurisdiction  of 
existing  courts  of  justice  and  the  operation  of  the  laws.  No  native,  nor 
any  natural-born  subject  of  the  King  resident  in  India,  should  be  disabled 
from  holding  office  on  account  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  or 
colour.  81avery  was  to  be  mitigated,  and  abolished  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Thk  busy  Session,  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  sat  on  an  average  nine 
hours  daily,  terminated  on  the  29th  of  August 

The  Session  of  Parliament  for  1884  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  February, 
and  concluded  on  the  16th  of  August  On  the  17th  of  April,  a  Bill  was 
brought  in  by  lord  Althorp  for  "the  Amendment  and  better  Administra- 
tion of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales."  This  Bill 
almost  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  session  occupied  the 
unwearied  attention  of  the  Commons.  Preliminary  steps  towards  these 
parliamentary  proceedings  had  been  taken  by  a  Commission  which  was 
appointed  in  1882,  "  to  make  a  full  inquiry  into  the  practical  operation  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  those  Laws  are  administered.'* 
Since  the  close  of  the  American  War  in  1783  the  poor-rate  levy  had  in- 
creased 800  per  cent  ;  whilst  the  population  had  only  increased  about  75 
per  cent  There  had  been  several  successful  experiments  of  a  parochial 
struggle  against  the  mischievous  system  which  was  rapidly  sinking  all 
labourers,  agricultural  labourers  especially,  into  paupers.  Two  or  three 
remarkable  men  had  been  able  to  produce  in  their  respective  localities  im- 
portant reforms  which  carried  into  active  operation  the  great  principles 
upon  which  the  new  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  was  founded.  The  de- 
struction of  the  allowance  system  in  aid  of  wages  was  the  foremost  of  these 
principles.  Not  less  important  was  the  refusal  of  out-door  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  poor,  and  offering  the  workhouse  as  a  test  of  destitution.  This 
insured  the  non-acceptance  of  parish  relief  unless  under  circumstances  of 
actual  want ;  such  want  being,  at  the  same  time,  always  certain  of  finding 
the  relief  of  whioh  it  stood  in  need.  The  workhouse  was  to  be  a  place  in 
which  the  aged  and  impotent  should  be  maintained  in  comfort,  and 
the  able-bodied  supported,  but  under  such  restrictions  as  not  to  induce 
them  to  prefer  it  to   a  life  of  independent  labour.      Under  the  old 

system  in  many  parishes  the  great  ambition  of  the  managers  of  the  poor 
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was  to  make  the  condition  of  the  pauper  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the 
independent  labourer.     Imposture  and  crime  were  bountifully  rewarded, 
whilst  industry  and  frugality  met  either  with  neglect  or  with  persecution. 
The  Bill  introduced  by  lord  Althorp  was  founded  upon  the  recommends* 
tioDs  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry.     It  had  remained  a  month  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet,  two  of  the  Commissioners  occasionally 
attending  to  afford  explanations.    The  proposition  of  this  great  measure 
was  very  favourably  received  by  the  House  of  Commons.     The  second 
reading  was  carried  by  a  large  majority ;  ayes,  299  ;  noes,  20.     Between 
the  second  reading  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  the  third  reading  on  the  1st  ot 
July,  a  most  powerful  opposition  had  been  got  up  against  the  measure. 
The  metropolitan  parishes,  whose  select  vestries  had  long  enjoyed  a  fane 
of  the  most  outrageous  jobbery,  were  amongst  the  loudest  of  the  opponents. 
The  third  reading  was,  however,  carried  by  a  majority  of  107.     The  dura- 
tion of  the  measure  was  then  limited  to  five  years.    On  the  21st,  kid 
Brougham  moved  the  second  reading  by  the  Lords.    Never  were  the 
qualities  of  the  great  orator  more  remarkably  displayed  than  in  this  speech. 
Historical  research,  accurate  reasoning,  a  complete  mastery  of  facta,  ma- 
jestic rhetoric, — all  were  brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject  which  the  mere 
utilitarian  would  have  clothed  with  the  repulsive  precision  of  statistical 
detail.    The  majority  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  was  63.     The  Bill 
finally  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  14th  of  August.     The  Central 
Board  of  three  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Bill—sir  Frankland  Lewis, 
Mr.  John  Lefevre,  and  Mr.  Nicholls— entered  upon  the  functions  of  their 
office  on  the  23rd  of  August,    The  vast  machinery,  comprehending  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales,  has  been  thoroughly  applied  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  throughout  the  country,  acting  under  this  Central  Board,  which 
was  invested  with  extraordinary  power  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  the  object 
proposed. 

During  the  Session  of  1834  the  House  of  Commons  was  forced  by  the 
Irish  members  to  endure  six  nights  of  debate  on  the  question  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  with  Ireland.  The  result  was  an  Address  to  the  king  ex- 
pressing the  resolution  of  the  House  to  maintain  the  legislative  Union 
inviolate,  but  to  persevere  in  giving  its  best  attention  to  the  removal  of  aU 
just  causes  of  complaint,  and  to  tho  promotion  of  all  well-considered 
measures  of  improvement.  The  consequence  of  this  pledge  was,  that  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  session,  split  the  Whig 
ministry  into  fragments,  and  rendered  their  future  existence  altogether 
precarious.  On  the  27th  of  May  four  members  of  the  Cabinet — Mr. 
Stanley,  sir  James  Graham,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  earl  of  Ripen 
— resigned  their  offices  upon  the  question  of  appropriating  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  On  the  9th  of  July,  earl  Grey 
stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that,  having  on  tho  previous  day  received 
the  resignation  of  lord  Althorp,  whom  he  considered  as  his  right  aim,  he 
saw  no  alternative,  but  was  compelled,  by  irresistible  necessity,  to  tender 
his  own  resignation.  The  circumstances  which  immed\*tely  led  to  tins 
decision  of  earl  Grey,  as  well  as  to  that  of  lord  Altho.p,  were  connected 
with  the  proposed  renewal  for  one  year  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  had 
been  moved  by  earl  Grey.    On  the  14th  of  July,  viscount  Melbourne 
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in  the  House  of  Lords  that  his  Majesty  had  honoured  him  with  his  com* 
mands  to  lay  before  him  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  Three 
days  later  lord  Althorp  stated  that  lord  Melbourne  had  completed  his 
arrangements,  under  which  he  (lord  Althorp)  would,  at  the  desire  of  his 
Majesty,  resume  his  former  office.  The  third  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  not  proposed.  In  the  Commons  lord 
Althorp  brought  forward  a  less  restrictive  measure,  which  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  forty,  and  was  finally  passed  on  the  26th  of 
July.  In  the  financial  statement  of  the  government  for  the  year  there  was 
an  estimated  surplus  of  nearly  two  millions,  and  it  was  proposed  to  make 
various  reductions  in  taxation.  The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Almanacs  was 
a  concession  to  the  opinion  that  taxes  upon  knowledge  were  amongst  the 
most  objectionable.  The  repeal  of  the  house-tax  was  an  unstatesmanlike 
deference  to  popular  clamour.  The  Irish  Tithe  Bill  was  carried  in  the 
Commons,  with  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  O'ConneU.  The  Peers 
wholly  threw  out  the  Bill  four  days  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament ; 
and  O'ConneU  went  home  to  his  congenial  work  of  exciting  the  people  to 
violent  resistance. 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  October, 
flames  were  seen  bursting  forth  from  the  roof  of  the  House  of  Lords.  By 
nine  o'clock  all  the  apartments  of  that  portion  of  the  Parliament  buildings 
were  in  flames,  and  the  whole  interior  was  in  a  few  hours  destroyed.  The 
fire  extended  to  the  House  of  Commons,  first  destroying  the  large  offices  of 
the  House  and  next  seizing  upon  the  Chapel  of  St  Stephen,  which  stood  in 
its  strength  and  beauty  like  a  rock  amidst  the  sea  of  fire,  and  arrested  the 
force  which  had  till  then  gone  on  conquering  and  overthrowing.  The 
Speaker's  official  residence  was  also  partially  destroyed.  There  was  one 
time  when  the  destruction  of  Westminster  Hall  seemed  almost  inevitable, 
'•Save  the  Hall  I "  "  Save  the  Hall  J "  was  the  universal  cry. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  William  the  Fourth,  without  a  word  of  pre* 
paration,  intimated  to  lord  Melbourne  that  his  ministry  was  at  an  end. 
This  act  of  the  king  was  wholly  without  precedent.  There  was  no  dis- 
union in  the  Cabinet.  The  ministry  had  retained  the  .confidence  of 
Parliament  up  to  the  last  day  of  the  session.  They  had  pressed  no 
opinions  upon  his  Majesty  which  could  be  disagreeable  to  him.  The 
ostensible  ground  for  the  dismissal  of  lord  Melbourne  was  that  lord 
Althorp,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  having  been  removed  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  the  general  weight  and  consideration  of  the  government  would 
be  so  much  diminished  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible that  they  should  continue  to  conduct  the  public  affairs.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  in  Rome  when  a  letter  reached  him  from  the  king,  calling  upon 
him  to  return  without  loss  of  time  to  England,  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  administration.  Till  sir  Robert's  return,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
held  the  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  having  only  one  colleague,  lord  Lyndhurst,  who 
held  the  Great  Seal,  at  the  same  time  that  he  sat  as  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exehequer.  This  temporary  arrangement  was  stigmatized  as  a 
Dictatorship.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  great  doubts  of  the  policy  of  breaking 
up  the  government  of  lord  Melbourne,  but  he  was  convinced  that  he  had 
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no  alternative  but  to  undertake  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  He  had  to 
make  a  government  as  strong  as  he  oould  with  Conservative  materials.  It 
was  not  a  popular  ministry,  but  it  could  not  be  held  to  comprise  any  of 
that  band  of  violent  anti-reformers  who  would  have  imperilled  everything 
by  resisting  the  declared  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  considered 
the  Reform  Bill  as  a  final  and  irrevocable  measure.  It  being  certain  that 
a  Conservative  government  could  not  meet  the  existing  Parliament,  the 
dissolution  had  taken  place  before  sir  Robert  Peel  returned  to  England. 
To  the  electors  of  the  comparatively  unimportant  borough  of  Tarn  worth, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  representatives,  the  Prime  Minister  addressed 
a  declaration  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  government  pro- 
posed to  set 

Temporary  accommodation  having  been  provided  for  the  business  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  site  of  the  buildings  destroyed  by  the  fire,  the  House 
of  Commons  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker  on  the  9th,  of  February, 
when  the  right  boa.  James  Abercromby  was  chosen,  in  opposition  to  the 
Government  When,  on  the  24th  of  February,  the  king  opened  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Session,  viscount  Melbourne  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
Address  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
A  similar  amendment  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  lord  Mor- 
peth was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven.  Although  the  eloquence  of  sir 
Robert  Peel  induced  a  very  general  desire  that  a  fair  chance  should  be 
given  to  the  sdmmlstration  for  carrying  forward  their  professions  into 
satisfactory  results,  the  frequent  defeats  sustained  by  the  Government 
proved  that  the  day  of  violent  collision  could  not  be  far  off.  One  of  the 
skirmishes  in  which  the  ministry  ware  beaten  previous  to  the  grand  battle, 
was  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tooke  for  an  "  Address  to  his  Majesty,  beseech- 
ing him  to  grant  his  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  the  University  of 
London,  as  approved  in  the  year  1881  by  the  then  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  containing  no  other  restriction  than  against  conferring  degrees 
in  divinity  and  in  medicine."  It  was  objected  to  this  motion  that  the 
London  University,  which  was  opened  in  1828,  on  the  system  of  providing 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  education,  independent  of  religion* 
opinions,  was  in  a  position  of  hostility  to  the  Church.  Mr.  Tooke's 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  110.  On  the  80th  of  March  had 
John  Russell,  after  a  debate  of  four  nights,  carried  a  resolution  for  M  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  temporalities  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.**  In  that  Committee  lord  John  carried  a  resolution  that  any 
surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  be  applied  to  the 
general  education  of  all  classes  of  the  people  without  religious  distinction. 
On  the  7th  of  April,  when  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  brought  ur\ 
a  majority  of  twenty-four  was  in  favour  of  the  resolution  agreed  to  on  the 
previous  night  The  next  day  the  duke  of  Wellington,  hi  the  House  of 
Lords,  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  ministry  had  tendered  their  resignations  to  the  king.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  made  a  similar  explanation  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
immense  cheering  of  the  House  during  air  Robert's  brief  speech,  and  st 
its  close,  was  in  many  respects  a  reflection  of  the  general  public  opinion 
that  no  minister  during  a  short  term  of  power  had  conducted  the 
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affairs,  under  the  pressure  of  extraordinary  difficulties,  with  greater 
temper,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  strict  adherence  to  constitutional  obli- 
gations. 

On  the  18th  of  April  viscount  Melbourne  stated  that  the  king  had  been 
pleased  to  appoint  him  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  that 
he  and  his  friends  who  had  taken  office  had  received  from  his  Majesty  the 
seals  of  their  respective  departments.  The  exclusion  of  lord  Brougham 
from  the  ministry,  by  putting  the  Great  Seal  in  Commission,  was  neces- 
sarily the  subject  of  popular  wonder.  This  exclusion  was  not  to  be 
explained  at  the  time ;  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  at  any 
subsequent  period.  It  was  a  painful  situation  for  one  of  such  restless 
activity.  He  very  soon,  however,  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  his  com- 
parative leisure  would  not  be  a  season  of  relaxation.  On  the  21st  of  May 
he  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject 
of  education,  in  which  may  be  found  the  germ  of  many  of  the  principles 
that  have  become  established  axioms. 

On  the  5th  of  June  lord  John  Russell  asked  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's 
government  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  in  England  and  Wales,  which  it  was  stated  in  the  report 
of  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  inquire  into  their  condition, 
"  neither  possess  nor  deserve  the  confidence  or  respect  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects."  The  greater  number  of  the  governing  charters  of  corporations 
was  granted  between  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the  Revolution. 
The  general  characteristic  of  these  documents  is  to  effect  the  removal  of 
any  control  upon  the  governing  body  by  the  majority  of  their  townsmen. 
The  charters  granted  since  the  Revolution  exhibit  a  total  disregard  of  any 
consistent  plan  for  the  improvement  of  municipal  policy  corresponding 
with  the  progress  of  society.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  corpora- 
tions had  gradually  parted  with  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  belonging 
to  good  municipal  government  A  very  small  portion  of  the  funds  of  the 
corporation  was  applied  to  any  public  purposes;  large  revenues  were 
devoted  to  the  support  of  what  was  called  the  dignity  of  the  corporate 
body,  the  due  sustenance  of  which  dignity  was  amply  provided  for  by 
periodical  banquets.  In  some  cases  the  corporation  divided  the  surplus 
funds  amongst  themselves.  Sometimes  charity  bequests  of  which  the 
corporations  were  trustees  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  corrupt  manner. 
The  local  administration  of  justice  was  subject  to  similar  abuses.  It  was 
impossible  to  imagine  any  more  horrible  dens  of  filth  than  the  borough 
prisons,  of  which  the  maintenance  and  regulation  were,  of  course,  con- 
fided to  the  municipal  officers.  The  ancient  corporations  were  elected  by 
a  constituency  known  as  freemen.  Birth,  marriage  with  the  daughter  or 
widow  of  a  freeman,  servitude  or  apprenticeship,  being  a  member  of  a 
guild  or  trading  company,  gave  a  claim  to  the  rights  of  freedom  or  bur- 
gess-ship. In  the  greater  number  of  cities  and  boroughs  the  freemen  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  connected  with  the  municipal  body.  But  in  nearly  all 
cities  and  boroughs  where  freemen  were  recognized  they  possessed  the 
pernicious  right  of  exclusive  trading  within  the  limits  of  the  municipality. 
The  great  object  of  the  Bill  proposed  by  lord  John  Russell  was  to  place 
the  government  of  the  towns  really  is  the  hands  of  the  citizens  themselves; 
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to  make  them  the  guardians  of  their  own  property  and  pecuniary  interests ; 
to  give  to  them  the  right  of  making  a  selection  of  qualified  persons  from 
whom  the  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen ;  in  a  word,  to  pnt  an  end  to 
power  without  responsibility.     The  Municipal  Reform  Bill  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  5th  of  June  to  the  20th  of  July  ;  the  great 
battles  were  fought  in  Committee  after  the  Bill  had  been  read  a  second 
time  on  the  15th  of  June.    The  chief  struggle  was  for  the  preservation  of 
the  existing  rights,  privileges,  and  property  of  freemen.    The  third  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  was  passed  without  a  division.    The  opposition  to  the  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  headed  by  lord  Lyndhurst,  whose  pre-eminent 
abilities  were  called  forth  on  this  occasion  in  the  most  striking  manner. 
It  was  determined  to  call  in  counsel  to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  certain 
corporations,  and  sir  Charles  Wetherell  addressed  the  House  on  the  SOth 
and  the  81st  of  July.     His  violent  invectives  were  no  doubt  contributory 
to  the  adoption  of  certain  damaging  amendments  ;  but  they  produced 
through  the  country  an  irritation  against  the  obstructive  powers  of  the 
House  of  Lords.     When  the  amendments  of  the  peers  were  sent  back  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses  became  very 
serious.     Lord  John  Russell  and  sir  Robert  Peel,  much  to  their  honour, 
took  the  part  of  moderators  in  this  great  dispute.    There  were  free  eon* 
ferences  between  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords.     After  the  last  conference,  three  days 
before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  lord  John  Russell  recommended 
that  for  the  sake  of  peace  the  House  should  agree  to  the  Bill  as  it  then 
stood,  reserving  the  right  of  introducing  whatever  improvements  the  work- 
ing  of  it  might  hereafter  show  to  be  necessary.    The  Bill  for  Municipal 
Reform  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  9th  of  September. 

The  compromise  upon  this  Bill  had  averted,  in  some  degree,  the  appre- 
hension of  a  perilous  conflict  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature. 
The  question  of  Corporation  Reform  in  Ireland  was  disposed  of  in  the  Session 
of  1886  with  an  absolute  indifference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Commons. 
Just  previous  to  the  prorogation  in  that  year  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  had 
with  infinite  courage  and  ability  directed  the  triumphant  strategy  of  the 
Tory  peers,  in  reviewing  the  business  of  the  Session,  taunted  the  govern- 
ment with  the  fact  that,  "  In  this  House  they  are  utterly  powerless  ;  they 
can  effect  nothing."    Mr.  Hume,  in  his  review  in  the  other  House  of  the 
business  of  Parliament,  asked  whether  it  were  possible  that  the  Commons 
could  allow  the  Lords  any  longer  to  continue  their  opposition  to  all  mea- 
sures of  real  reform  f    Mr.  Hume  was  not  alone  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinion.     The  experience  of  the  Session  of  1836  produced  amongst  mode- 
rate men  a  very  unwilling  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  remodelling  the 
Upper  House.     Amidst  the  rivalries,  the  jealousies,  the  political  hatreds 
of  the  opposing  parties  of  each  House,  several  measures  of  real  utility  had 
struggled  into  life  in  these  two  Sessions.     During  the  administration  of  sir 
Robert  Peel  he  had  submitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
the  details  of  a  measure  for  facilitating  the  commutation  of  tithe  in  parishes 
to  England  and  Wales.    In  the  Session  of  1886,  lord  John  Russell  intro- 
duced the  government  plan,  which  was  foundea  upon  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  of  a  money  payment  instead  of  a  payment  in  kind. 
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but  differing  from  it  as  establishing  a  compulsory  instead  of  a  mere  volun- 
tary commutation.    The  object  of  the  measure  which*  was  finally  passed 
was  to  assimilate  tithes  as  much  as  possible  to  a  rent-charge  upon  the  land. 
The  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  with  subsequent  statutory  improvements, 
has  worked  successfully  under  the  management  of  three  Commissioners. 
Another  important  measure  of  the  Session  of  1886  was  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  for  allowing  Counsel  to  prisoners.     The  Bill  was  introduced  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  lord  Lyndhurst,  who  then  made  a  most  honourable 
declaration  that  his  former  opposition  to  the  measure  had  been  converted 
into  a  hearty  approval  of  it.    In  the  Session  of  1835  an  important  Act  was 
passed  for  effecting  greater  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  government  of 
prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  and  for  appointing  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in 
Great  Britain.    This  most  salutary  statute  was  founded  upon  Reports  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.     In  the  Session  of  1836,  when 
the  Inspectors  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1836  had  made  their  first  Report, 
the  management  of  prisons  again  came  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment.    On  this  occasion  an  earnest  conviction  of  the  horrors  of  the  gaol- 
system  with  regard  to  juvenile  offenders  was  manifested  in  a  manner  which 
promised  at  no  distant  time  the  establishment  of  Reformatories.     The  Act 
for  the  Government  of  Prisons  was  not  as  yet  extended  to  Scotland,  except 
as  regarded  the  appointment  of  Inspectors.    From  the  early  Reports  of 
the  first  Inspector  of  the  Scotch  prisons,  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  absolutely  worse  than 
the  worst  in  England.     On  the  12th  of  February,  1836,  lord  John  Russell 
introduced  a  Bill  for  the  General  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar* 
riages.    At  the  same  time  he  brought  forward  a  Bill  for  amending  the  law 
regulating  the  Marriages  of  Dissenters,  which  regulation  was  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  a  General  Civil  Registration.    In  this  Session 
the  government  rendered  a  great  benefit  to  journalism  and  the  general  com- 
merce of  literature,  in  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  on  newspapers  and  of 
the  duty  on  paper. 

At  the  close  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1886,  it  was  lamented  in  the 
king's  speech  that  Spain  was  an  exception  to  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  who  died  in  1833,  had  left  by  his  will 
his  infant  daughter  Isabel  as  heir  to  his  throne.  The  brother  of  Ferdinand, 
Don  Carlos,  immediately  disputed  the  title  of  Isabel,  maintaining  that  by 
the  Salic  law  females  were  excluded  from  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  The 
civil  war  which  ensued  lasted  till  1840.  Under  the  treaty  of  Quadruple 
Alliance,  whose  object  was  the  restoration  of  internal  peace  in  Spain, 
Great  Britain  had  afforded  to  the  queen  of  that  country  the  co-operation  of 
a  naval  force.  A  British  Legion,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-general 
sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  accomplished  some  brilliant  exploits,  and  was  generally 
successful  against  the  Carlist  troops ;  but  these  triumphs  were  bought  with 
severe  losses.  The  intervention  of  our  government,  and  the  whole  scope 
of  the  Quadruple  Treaty  of  1834,  were  the  objects  of  severe  parliamentary 
censure. 

Belgium  had  quietly  settled  down  into  a  Constitutional  Monarchy.  In 
1831  the  boundaries  of  the  new  kingdom  were  defined,  and  prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Coburg  was  chosen  to  reign  over  it,  the  peaceable  possession  of 
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his  territory  being  guaranteed  by  the  five  great  Powers  to  this  moat  saga- 
cious and  discreet  of  sovereigns.     In  1832,  king  Leopold  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  French.     Louis  Philippe's  reign  had 
not  been  exempted  from  solicitudes,  during  the  six  years  that  ha  had  beea 
king.     The  license  of  the  press,  and  the  occasional  hostility  of  the  Cham- 
bers, produced  a  counter-disposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  stmggk 
against  what  he  believed  to  be  the  evils  of  the  representative  system. 
From  October,  1832,  to  September,  1836,  there  had  been  nine  change*  of 
ministry.     During  these  changes,  and  the  consequent  excitement  of  par- 
liamentary conflicts,  there  had  been  more  than  one  conspiracy  of  which 
the  great  object  was  to  assassinate  the  king.     In  1836,  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  government  was  made  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  who 
relied  only  upon  his  name,  his  abilities,  and  his  daring.     When,  by  the 
death  in  1832  of  the  duke  of  Reicbstadt,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
Charles  Louis   Napoleon,  the  youngest  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  became, 
according  to  a  decree  of  1804,  heir  to  the  throne,  the  natural  coarse  of  las 
ambition  was  to  assert  his  claim  against  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  usurper. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  October,  Louis  Napoleon,  having  the  sup- 
port of  a  colonel  who  commanded  a  battalion  at  Strasbourg,  presented 
self  at  the  barrack  of  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and  was  received  with 
of  "Long  live  the  Emperor."  At  another  barrack  the  attempts  of  the 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  was  repulsed  ;  and  he  and  his  followers 
arrested  by  the  colonel  and  other  officers  of  the  forty-sixth  regiment  of 
infantry.    The  affair  was  over  in  a  few  hours  without  bloodshed.    An  im- 
perfect telegraphic  despatch  received  in  Paris  on  the  31st,  had  thrown  the 
Court  and  the  ministers  into  the  most  painful  suspense,  before  the  real 
result  of  this  rash  enterprise  was  known.     Louis  Philippe  and  his  Cabinet 
came  to  the  resolution  of  not  bringing  prince  Louis  to  trial,  bat  of  sending 
him  to  the  United  States  of  America,  where  he  remained  till  October,  1837, 
when  he  encountered  the  risks  of  a  return  to  Europe  to  be  with  his  mother 
at  her  death.    After  that  event  he  took  up  his  abode  in  England,  where  he 
was  generally  regarded  merely  as  a  man  of  pleasure,  not  possessing  any 
force  of  character  that  would  justify  a  lofty  ambition,  although  he 
previously  become  known  in  Europe  as  a  writer  of  diligent 
unquestionable  ability. 

On  Tuesday  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  king  William  the  Fourth  expired, 
several  weeks'  suffering,  from  an  affection  of  the  chest  The  most 
men  of  the  State  bore  testimony  in  parliament  to  the  public  virtues  of  the 
late  king, — to  his  patriotism,  his  love  of  justice,  his  rare  candour,  his 
devotion  to  business,  his  amiable  disposition,  his  entire  freedom  from  aD 
vindictive  feelings.  His  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne 
was  the  only  slip  in  the  prudent  course  of  the  constitutional  government  of 
the  sailor-king. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Fora  yean  after  the  crown  passed  from  William  the  Fourth  to  his  niece 
the  entire  population  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  was  estimated  at 
nearly  nineteen  millions,  of  whom  nearly  eight  millions,  male  and  female, 
were  distinctly  classified  by  their  occupations.  The  wonderful  variety  of 
stations  and  pursuits  exhibited  in  this  classification  constitutes  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  modern  British  civilization.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  three  millions  of  the  people  who  were  engaged  in  commerce,  trade, 
and  manufacture  were  necessarily  to  be  found  in  the  cities  and  towns. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  Regency,  the  population  of  sixy-eight 
of  the  principal  towns  of  England  and  Scotland  had  increased  100  per 
cent,  the  aggregate  population  having  increased  only  64  per  cent.  One 
of  the  most  curious  social  problems  at  the  period  of  the  queen's  accession 
was  the  apparent  difficulty  of  feeding  the  population  of  London, — nearly 
two  millions  of  human  beings,  collected  together  in  places  more  or  less 
densely  peopled,  comprised  within  a  circle  whose  radius  was  four  miles 
from  St  Paul's.  This  difficulty  vanishes  under  the  self-regulating  move- 
ments of  the  present  social  organization.  The  distribution  of  the  food  of 
London  is  accomplished  more  by  the  agency  of  shop-keepers  than  by  the 
stall-sellers  at  markets.  The  oostardmonger,  who  derived  his  name  from 
the  apple  which  he  sold,  had  in  1887  almost  wholly  passed  away  from  the 
busy  streets  into  the  suburbs.  The  orange-woman  standing  on  the  pave- 
ment with  her  basket  had  nearly  ceased  to  traffic.  The  public  places  of 
refreshment  were  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  beginning  of 
the  century  as  far  as  regarded  the  chop-house  and  the  eating-house.  But 
the  institution  of  Clubs  had  materially  contributed  to  the  luxurious  com- 
forts of  the  higher  classes,  and  two  thousand  Coffee-houses  had  sprung  up 
in  London,  where  the  artizan  could  obtain  his  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  for 
three  half-pence  or  twopence  and  read  the  newspapers  and  periodical 
works.  The  increase  in  the  means  of  communication  had  at  this  period 
largely  increased  the  certainty  of  the  supply  of  food,  both  as  to  its  abun- 
dance and  the  time  occupied  in  its  transit  But  valuable  to  every  class 
of  the  London  population  as  was  the  consequent  partial  cheapening  of 
some  of  the  necessaries  of  lifo,  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  would  have  been  little  improved  as  long  as  the 
public  health  was  utterly  neglected.  Three  years  before  Victoria  became 
our  sovereign,  attention  was  roused,  in  some  degree,  to  this  question  by  a 
distinguished  architect,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke.  The  year  after  her  Majesty's 
accession  a  laborious  investigation  into  the  health  of  the  metropolis,  insti- 
tuted under  the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  made  a  start- 
ling revelation  of  the  details  of  the  mass  of  vice,  misery,  and  disease, 
which  existed  in  close  contiguity  with  the  most  opulent  parts  of  the  great 
city.  There  was  then  no  public  provision  in  London,  nor  as  far  as  we  know 
in  any  of  the  provincial  towns,  for  promoting  cleanliness  amongst  the  poor 
by  the  establishment  of  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses.  In  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  London,  and  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  of  Great  Britain,  the 
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supplies  of  water  were  wholly  inadequate  to  preserve  the  cleanliness  sad 
consequent  health  of  the  labouring  population.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  made  by  a  poor  woman  named  Catherine  Wilkinson,  in  1532, 
when  the  cholera  first  appeared  in  England.  Her  plan  was  matured  ia 
Liverpool  in  1846,  in  a  large  establishment,  to  the  superintendence  a 
which  she  and  her  husband  were  appointed.  A  public  bath  may  now  be 
procured  in  London  for  twopence.  Equally  injurious  to  health,  as  an  ia- 
suificient  supply  of  pure  water  was  the  prevailing  custom  twenty  yean 
ago  of  burying  the  dead  in  towns.  In  1882  an  Act  was  paser  it  for  the 
formation  of  a  cemetery  at  Kensal  Green.  The  cemeteries  of  Norwood 
and  Highgate  were  added  some  eight  or  ten  years  later,  but  all  these 
for  the  opulent  The  parish  graveyards  still  continued  open  in  their 
stantly  increasing  abomination. 

Many  of  the  evils  of  the  factory  system,  which  had  grown  tip  in  me 
rapid  development  of  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine,  had  begun  to  be 
remedied  by  legislative  interference.  Independently  of  the  unwholesome 
dwellings  in  which  many  of  the  factory  operatives  were  compelled  to  abide, 
their  health  was  better  cared  for,  during  their  hours  of  labour,  than  in  the 
miserable  workshops  in  which  too  many  artisans  then  earned  their  oread. 
The  report  of  a  Commission  appointed  in  1840  to  inquire  into  the  employ- 
ment of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  mines  and  collieries,  ^Hfrf*-? 
in  some  mining  districts  a  state  of  things,  with  regard  not  only  to  duJdrea 
but  to  women,  which  could  scarcely  be  paralleled  by  any  of  the  barbarous 
practices  which  have  contributed  to  make  negro  slavery  so  abhorrent  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England.  Two  years  later  a  Bill,  lnuoajal  in 
by  lord  Ashley,  for  restraining  the  employment  of  women  and  cHLAren  in 
mines  and  collieries  was  passed,  after  considerable  debate,  in  both  Hemes 
of  Parliament.  The  greatest  evil  of  the  early  employment  of  duUre*  of 
both  sexes  in  agricultural  labour  was  to  be  found  in  their  removal  from 
school  before  they  had  acquired  the  commonest  rudiments  of  knoviedf*- 
The  employment  of  women  was  injurious  in  their  being  withdrawn  horn 
the  proper  superintendence  of  their  families.  The  total  number  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  Great  Britain  in  1841  was  a  little  above  one  nuHim 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand,  of  which  number  nfty-eu 
were  females.  Since  1811  the  proportion  of  the  agricultural  to  the 
mercial  and  miscellaneous  classes  of  the  people  had  been  gradsnQv 
diminishing,  The  amended  Poor  Law  had  been  in  operation  for  tkrei 
years,  when  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry  was  instituted  upon  complaints  of  hi 
administration.  In  1837  the  labourers,  who  in  1834  had  manifested  a 
lawless  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  new  law,  had  become  aware  that  its 
intention  was  to  raise  them  to  a  better  condition  instead  of  grinding  then 
down.  Undoubtedly  there  was  individual  suffering  in  the  transition  frost 
the  allowance  system  to  the  stern  refusal  of  aid  to  the  able-bodied  labourer, 
and  the  time  was  yet  distant  when  what  was  wanting  in  the  New  Poor 
Law  towards  placing  the  agricultural  labourer  in  bis  proper  relation  is 
the  whole  social  system  would  be  supplied  by  a  feeling  of  brotherhood 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

In  1836  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of 
establishing  an  efficient  Constabulary  Force  in  the  counties  of  v-gu~< 
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The  criminal  population  of  London,  and  of  a  few  of  the  larger  towns,  had 
been  kept  within  narrower  bounds  than  in  the  time  of  George  the  Fourth, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  vigilant  Police  Force.  In  the  rural  districts  there 
was  no  power  bnt  that  of  the  parish  constable  to  prevent  the  most  extensive 
system  of  depredation.  Crimes  of  violence  were  gradually  decreasing, 
though  crimes  characterized  by  fraud  were  increasing  in  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion. The  altered  character  of  criminal  punishments,  as  exhibited  in 
the  increase  of  the  sentences  of  minor  punishments,  and  the  decrease  of 
those  of  death  and  transportation,  after  the  accession  of  the  qneen,  is  very 
remarkable.  The  records  of  summary  convictions  from  1838  to  1842  ex- 
hibited a  frightful  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency.  There  was  a  district 
lying  near  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  called  "  The  Devil's  Acre"  from 
the  universal  depravity.  A  Scotch  gardener,  Andrew  Walker,  attempted 
to  weed  the  Devil's  Acre  ;  and  in  1839  set  up  a  school,  in  a  stable,  for  re- 
claiming and  instructing  the  wretched  children  who  swarmed  around  him. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  "  Ragged  Schools  "  in  London.  Bristol  was  the 
first  great  town  in  which  such  an  institution  was  organized. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  accession  of  queen  Victoria  the  government  had 
scarcely  considered  it  a  part  of  its  duty  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
private  benevolence  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  general  education  of  the 
people.    In  1884  and  the  three  following  years,  however,  grants  were  made 
by  Parliament  for  assisting  in  building  schoolhouses.     During  those  four 
years  a  sum,  double  to  that  contributed  by  Parliament,  had  been  supplied 
by  the  private  funds  of  individuals  towards  the  erection  of  schools.    In 
February,  1839,  the  government  first  constituted  a  Board  of  Education, 
consisting  of  five  Privy  Councillors,  with  the  President  of  the  Council  as 
the  head  of  the  Board,  which  was  especially  charged  with  the  formation  of 
Normal  Schools.    The  government  persevered  in  its  plan,  despite  all  oppo- 
sition.  However  little  encouraged  by  the  State,  popular  education  had  been 
making  progress  in  England.    It  was  found  in  1833  that  during  fifteen 
years  the  day-scholars  had  more  than  doubled,  and  the  Sunday  scholars 
were  three  times  as  many.  In  thirty  years,  ending  with  1841,  there  had  been 
above  thirteen  thousand  schools  established,  of  which  five  thousand  four 
hundred  were  Public  Schools,  and  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  Private 
Schools.    The  increase  of  Public  Schools  in  the  last  ten  of  these  years  had 
been  equal  to  the  total  increase  in  the  three  decennial  periods  from  1801  to 
1831.    This  increase  of  schools  had  produced  very  little  visible  effect  upon 
those  growing  into  young  men  and  women.    In  1838,  the  conclusion  was 
com©  to  that,  speaking  roughly,  it  might  be  safely  asserted  that  less  than 
one-half  of  the  adult  population  of  England  could  write,  and  that  less  than 
three-fourths  could  read.     In  1825  Constable's  Miscellany  led  the  way  in 
the  combination  of  superior  literature  with  comparative  cheapness.    The 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of   Useful  Knowledge    originated   with  Mr. 
Brougham  in  1826.    The  modern  epoch  of  Cheap  Literature  was  com- 
mencing.    During  the  Reform  period  of  1882,  two  unexciting  miscellanies 
sprang  up— Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal  in  Scotland,  and  the  Penny  Maga- 
zine in  England.    The  sale  of  these  two  little  instruments  for  calming  poli- 
tical agitation  offered  a  proof  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  desire  for  knowledge. 
It  has  been  expressively  said,  "  All  Literature  is  more  or  less  both  an  effect 
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and  a  cause,  both  a  product  and  a  power.     It  both  follows  and  leads.    It 
takes  an  impulse  from  its  age,  and  it  also  gives  an  impulse  to  its  age."" 
After  the  outburst  of  fiery  writing  produced  by  the  French  Bemriutke, 
English  literature  became  for  the  most  part  Conservative.     After  the  agita- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform  had  come  to  an  end,  writers  as  well  as  state* 
men  became  tolerant  and  compromising.     One  principal  cause  of  this  ap- 
proach towards  forbearance,  if  not  to  union,  was  the  general  spread  of  in- 
telligence.    M.  Guisot,  who  came  as  ambassador  to  England  in  1840,  seyi. 
' *  Take  it  all  in  all,  civilization  and  liberty  have  in  England,  during  the  coune 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  turned  to  the  profit  of  good  rather  than  of  evil 
Religious  faith,  Christian  charity,  philanthropic  benevolence,  the  intelhgest 
and  indefatigable  activity  of  the  higher  classes,  and  good 
amongst  all  classes,  have  battled  and  now  battle  effectually,  against  the 
of  society  and  the  evil  inclinations  of  human  nature.*'    The  rapid 
in  the  number  of  readers  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  even  with  a 
general  reduction  of  price,  the  annual  returns  of  publishing  were  certain}? 
doubled  in  1850,  as  compared  with  1825.     The  severe  moralist  might  ay 
then,  as  he  may  say  now,  that  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  readers  had 
increased,  the  desire  of  the  mass  of  the  population  had  been  rather  for 
passing  amusement  than  solid  instruction.     The  people  of  this  eomntry 
were  labouring  harder  than  any  other  people,  and  it  could  not,  therefore, 
be  expected  that  much  of  the  reading  of  all  classes  should  have 
than  for  amusement.     But  the  prose  fiction  of  our  age  has 
higher  ends  than  the  supply  of  mere  amusement     About  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth  an  endeavour  was  made  to  teach  political 
economy  through  fiction.    Hiss  Martineau*s  little  tales,  entitled  "Dhsrtra- 
tions  of  Political  Economy,'*  met  with  complete  success,  and  they  have*  xi 
a  considerable  degree,  led  the  way  in  the  growing  tendency  of  nevel- 
writing  to  bring  all  classes  nearer  to  each  other  in  the  expositica  of  a 
common  humanity  prescribing  a  common  brotherhood.    This  is  the  great 
benefit  to  our  age  which  has  been  accomplished  by  Charles  Dickens;  by 
illustrious  females  such  as  Elizabeth  Gaskell ;  by  a  band  of  manly  thinker* 
of  whom  Charles  Kingsley  is  the  type.    Whether  with  or  withont  a  h^fe 
purpose,  never  were  novelists  so  numerous ;  never  were  the  works  af  the 
enduring  ones  so  voluminous .    We  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  e^ 
enduring  names  as  Bulwer  Lytton,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  or  such 
writers  ss  James,  Marryat,  Ainsworth.    Amongst  female  writers  who  have 
taken  rank  are  Charlotte  Bronte*,  who  first  awakened  the  world  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  her  remarkable  genius  in  1S47,  and  the  authoress  of  Adam 
Bede,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  elevated  seat  from  which  Mies  Bronte  was 
so  prematurely  removed. 

Of  the  Poets,  equally  with  the  novelists,  of  the  Victorian  age,  it  may  he 
said  that  their  name  is  legion.  The  two  great  poets  who  came  early  m  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  fill  np  the  void  when  Byres, 
and  Keats,  and  Shelley  had  passed  away,  were  Alfred  Tennyson  and  ttutart 
Browning.  To  the  name  of  Browning  a  double  immortality  was  green  by 
his  marriage  with  as  true  a  poet  as  himself —Elisabeth  Barrett     Of 
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poets  of  this  period  we  may  name  Bowles  and  James  Montgomery ;  Allan 
Cunningham  and  Bryan  Waller  Procter;  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed, 
Sidney  Walker,  John  Moultrie,  Derwent  Coleridge,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  John 
Clare,  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  and  Thomas  Hood.  Hood  was  the  first 
to  exhibit  that  mixed  quality  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  reflective,  of  which 
the  remarkable  publication  known  as  "  Punch  "  has  been  one  of  the  most 
vital  emanations.  Of  this  school  was  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  it  was  here  that 
Thackeray  first  won  his  spun.  Dramatic  Poetry  had  nearly  reached  its 
culminating  point  when  Victoria  came  to  the  throne.  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Leigh  Hunt,  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  James  White,  had 
attained  a  well-merited  popularity,  before  the  time  when  the  scene-painter 
and  the  property-man  usurped  the  functions  of  a  poet ;  and  we  have  dramas 
not  for  the  stage,  such  as  those  of  Henry  Taylor  and  of  Robert  Browning. 

Of  the  Historians  of  this  period  those  who  have  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  upon  their  age  have  been  Henry  Hallam,  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  Each  of  these  writers  was  also  essayist 
and  critic.  Other  writers  who  have  done  good  service  to  the  history 
of  our  own  country  are  Dr.  Lingard,  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  John  Forster,  lord  Mahon,  lord 
Brougham,  sir  William  Napier,  sir  Archibald  Alison,  and  Miss  Mar- 
tineau.  The  first  twenty  years  of  the  Victorian  era  produced  "two  English 
works  on  the  history  of  Greece  such  as  no  other  nation  can  boast 
of/— those  of  bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote.  Dr.  Arnold's  "  History 
of  Rome"  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death  in  1842.  This  man  of  the 
purest  virtue  and  the  highest  ability  was  the  leader  of  that  school  of 
theologians  who  have  more  enforced  that  Religion  of  Love  which  is  all* 
comprehensive,  than  the  Worship  which  rests  upon  ceremonial,  and  the 
Faith  which  assumes  to  be  most  Christian  when  it  is  most  exclusive.  In 
the  Theology  of  this  epoch  the  Butlers  and  Barrows  have  had  few  rivals 
in  logical  profundity ;  the  Lardners  and  Paleys  have  scarcely  had  adequate 
successors  as  historical  or  textual  commentators.  But  amidst  the  con- 
troversies between  the  two  great  sections  of  the  English  Church,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  made  its  Religion  more  practically  beneficent ;  and 
out  of  division  has  compelled  union. 

The  essential  dependence  of  all  social  improvements  upon  accurate 
Statistics  has  been  signally  manifested  in  the  period  about  which  we  are 
writing.  The  Political  Economists— John  Stuart  Mill,  Macculloch  and 
Porter,  Graham  and  Farr — have  more  than  ever  built  their  science  upon 
statistics.  Of  the  Scientific  writers  of  this  era,  of  the  great  Geologists — 
Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Lyell,  De  la  Beche,  Hugh  Miller ;  of  the  interpreters 
of  primeval  ages — Owen,  Murchison,  Forbes ;  of  those  who  have  made 
science  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated — BrewBter,  the  younger  Her- 
schel,  Sabine,  Airy,  Babbage,  Arnott,  Whewell,  Faraday ;  of  the  great 
Discoverers  and  Inventors — Wheatstone,  Talbot ; — of  all  these  the  honours 
are  inscribed  on  the  imperishable  column  which  records  our  Victories  over 
Matter,  compelling  its  unwilling  obedience  to  the  service  of  man. 

The  interests  of  Literature  were  greatly  advanced  in  the  Session  of 
1842,  by  the  passing  of  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  of  Copyright,"  after 
a  struggle  that  had  endured  five  years,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  having  first 
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drawn  the  attention  or  the  House  of  Common*  to  the  subject  in  1S37. 
This  Act  gave  to  the  author  of  a  book  the  aole  liberty  of  reprintine;  sock 
book  for  the  term  of  forty-two  years  from  the  due  of  publication,  aad  a 
also  gave  to  iiis  family  the  right  of  reprinting  such  book  for  asren  yesa 
after  bis  death.  

On  the  death  of  William  the  Fourth,  Hanover  became  wholly  seasaialsd 
from  Great  Britain,  the  law  of  that  count]  j  not  allowing  a  female  to  nip, 
except  in  default  of  beirs  male  in  the  royal  family.  In  addition  to  cht 
great  advantage  of  separating  the  policy  of  England  wholly  fiiii  tat 
intrigues  and  complications  of  a  petty  German  state,  it  was  an  immediasi 
happiness  that  the  moat  hated  and  in  some  respect*  the  moat  daagasaa 
man  in  these  island*  was  removed  to  another  sphere.  The  duke  of  Cms* 
berland,  now  become  Ernest  Augustas,  king  of  Hanover,  left  London  an 
the  24th  of  June.  He  soon  succeeded  in  depriving  Hanover  of  the  auras 
of  freedom  under  which  she  had  began  to  live,  and  reached  the  height  of 
hi)  ambition  in  becoming  the  representative  of  whatever  in  aorwg*. 
power  was  most  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  demeanour  of  the  youthful  princess  Victoria  on  that  eveutfnl  snora- 
ing  when  she  became  qneen  of  one  of  the  greatest  amongst  the  ssatsaas, 
impressed  every  one  who  witnessed  it,  not  only  with  profound  admiiaiiou, 
but  with  confident  hope  of  a  glorious  future.  On  the  17th  of  JoJv  the 
Queen  went  in  state  to  Parliament  Then  for  the  first  time  was  heard  from 
the  throne  that  exquisitely  modulated  voice  which  lor  more  than  •  quarter 
of  a  century  has  lent  a  charm  to  the  formal  period*  of  a  royal  «p— »^  "  It 
will  be  my  care,"  said  the  yonng  qneen,  "to  strengthen  our  inatrtntjocs, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  discreet  improvement  wherever  improraaant  a 
required,  and  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  compose  and  allay  animosity  and 
discord."  These  words  were  the  key-note  of  that  harmony  which  has 
superseded  in  •  great  degree  the  harsh  discords  that  had  too  long  daaia 
guished  the  contests  of  parties  and  of  principles.  The  Parliain—l  ra 
prorogued,  and  was  dissolved  the  same  evening.  Never  was  there  ■  awn 
enthusiastic  demonstration  of  popular  feeling  than  when,  cm  the  Mi  el 
November,  the  queen  went  in  state  to  the  city  to  dine  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  at  Guildhall. 

On  the  15th  of  November  the  new  Parliament  net  Mr.  Abercromby 
was  re-elected  Speaker  without  opposition.  When,  on  the  20th,  tht 
Queen  in  person  opened  Parliament,  the  most  important  paragraph  in  b* 
Majesty's  speech  was — "  I  recommend  to  yonr  serious  consideration  th< 

—i.  .r  «.. , ,  , Canada."      On  the  6th  of  March,  1SS7. 

orws.nl  a  series  of  resolution*  on  this  sub- 
had  declined  to  discharge  by  ■  vote  d 
linistration  of  justice,  and.  the  support  at 
i  province,  which  for  four  years  had  bets 
same  time  declared,  amongst  other  things, 
d  of  an  elective  legislative  council,  sad  i 
sll  the  branches  of  the  executive  govera- 
re  refused  to  accede  to  these  demands, 
t   to  adopt  certain   improvement*  in  tin 
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legislative  council  and  in  the  executive  council.  The  determination  of 
the  British  Government  was  a  signal  for  an  open  insurrection  and  rebel- 
lion in  Lower  Canada.  On  the  14th  of  December  the  rebels  were  defeated 
at  St  Eustace,  their  leaders  saving  themselves  by  flight.  On  the  29th  of 
December  an  United  States1  steamboat,  laden  with  arms  and  ammunition 
for  the  insurgents,  was  attacked  and  burnt  on  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  orders  of  the  governor,  sir  Francis  Head.  This  act  pro- 
duced a  long  controversy  between  the  two  governments.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  subsequently  forbade  the  attacks  of  the  citizens  of 
the  republic  on  neighbouring  states.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1838,  the 
insurgents  surrounded  Toronto,  but  were  repulsed  by  sir  Francis  Head. 
On  the  22nd  of  January,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lord  John  Russell 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  by  which  authority  might  be  given  to 
meet  the  present  emergency,  and  to  provide  for  the  future  government  of 
the  province.  He  proposed  that  a  high  functionary  should  be  sent  out, 
one  who  should  be  known  to  be  favourable  to  popular  feelings  and  popular 
rights  ;  and  announced  that  the  earl  of  Durham  had  accepted  the  office. 

The  new  High  Commissioner  landed  at  Quebec  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1888.  The  history  of  his  administration  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof  of 
how  many  and  salutary  changes  may  be  effected  in  the  government  of  a 
great  dependency,  by  the  union  of  firmness  and  conciliation,  and  by  the 
application  of  liberal  political  principles  in  the  place  of  a  continued 
system  of  coercion  and  tutelage.  A  general  amnesty  was  published,  and 
measures  were  taken  for  inquiring  into  the  feasibility  of  a  plan  for  con- 
stituting a  Federal  Union  of  the  British  North  American  provinces.  By 
an  ordinance  of  the  28th  of  June  it  was  declared  that  eight  rebel  leaders 
who  had  acknowledged  their  guilt  should  be  transported  to  Bermuda ; 
that  sixteen  others  had  fled,  and  that  if  any  of  either  class  should  return 
without  permission  and  be  found  in  the  province,  they  should  suffer  death. 
This  measure  was  obnoxious  to  many  of  influence  in  the  legislature  of 
Great  Britain.  The  eloquence  of  lord  Brougham  in  denouncing  it  as  an 
illegal  act  of  despotic  authority  met  with  supporters  amongst  those  who 
hated  lord  Durham's  liberal  policy.  On  the  10th  of  August  lord  Mel- 
bourne announced  that  her  Majesty's  government  had  counselled  the  dis- 
allowance of  the  ordinance.  Lord  Durham  immediately  resolved  to  resign 
his  great  office  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  October  he  issued  a  proclamation  which 
was  a  humiliating  abrogation  of  the  ordinance  of  the  28th  of  June.  He 
did  not  wait  to  obtain  leave  for  his  return,  but  came  home  a  broken- 
hearted man,  and  his  career,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  so  glorious, 
terminated  in  his  death  in  1840,  but  not  without  the  noble  satisfaction  he 
derived  from  establishing  his  policy  in  his  counsels  to  his  successor,  Mr. 
Poulett  Thompson.  After  a  series  of  defeats  in  November,  especially  one 
on  the  17th  near  Prescott  in  Upper  Canada,  the  insurrection  was  wholly 
suppressed.  In  1840  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  union  of  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  as  one  province,  under  one  Legislative  Council 
and  one  Assembly. 

The  Coronation  of  the  Queen  at  Westminster  Abbey  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  June.  Her  Majesty  went  from  Buckingham  Palace  through  the 
liue  of  streets  from  Hyde  Park  Comer,  amidst  deafening  cheers  from  an 
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I*  moltitnde.  The  day  wn  observed  throngaont  the  k 
general  holiday  ;  with  public  dinners,  feasts  to  the  poor,  and  brilliauet  Ala- 
minationa.  Parliament  was  proraguod  by  tha  qaeen  in  person  on  tba  Ifci 
of  August,  la  his  review  of  the  mtuun  of  the  Session  the  Speaktf 
emphatically  dwelt  upon  tha  provision  made  for  the  destitute  in  Irnlsai 
The  Irish  Poor-Law  Statute  wee  in  great  degree  founded  upon  three  eon 
prehensile  Reports  of  Mr.  Hicholle,  who  the  Government  had  detrnniwi 
should  proceed  to  Ireland  for  tha  purpose  of  carrying  tha  new  Law  mt 
operation.  Amongst  the  other  important  measures  of  the  Saawial  were  ■ 
mitigation  of  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt ;  the  abridgment  of  tat 
power  of  holding  benefices  in  plurality  ;  and  the  abolition  of  coanpoaitac 
for  tithes  in  Ireland,  substitution  rent-charges  payable  by  thoao  who  had  s 
perpetual  interest  in  tha  land.  In  hit  Address  to  her  Majesty  the  Speaker 
adverted  to  "the  improving  opinions  and  increasing  knowledge  of  tht 
educated  classes  of  the  community. " 

During  this  Session  a  circumstance  had  occurred  which  famished  a  mfr 
dent  proof  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  ednestisa 
for  tha  people.  After  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill  some  of  tha  Conser- 
vative electors  of  Canterbury  put  forward  aa  their  candidate]  a  nana  csJhnc 
himself  sir  William  Courtenay.  This  adventurer,  who  was  manifestly  en 
impostor  or  a  madman,  actually  obtained  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
votes.  Defeated  in  the  object  of  his  ambition  ha  retired  to  Home  Bay. 
where,  coming  forward  aa  a  witness  in  some  affray  between  the  eoaatguanl 
and  a  band  of  smugglers,  he  subjected  himself  to  an  indictment  for  perjury  ; 
and  having  bean  convicted  under  hia  proper  name  of  John  Kirhalla  Thorn 
was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  Hia  extravagances  soon  m- 
dered  it  necessary  to  transfer  his  safe  keeping  from  the  County  Pheott  te 
the  County  Lunatic  Asylum.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Thorn's  rrasfinaaaiar 
hia  relative*  petitioned  lard  John  Russell  for  hia  release,  and  be  was  dis- 
charged. During  the  winter  of  1837,  and  the  spring  of  1838,  the  snfcr- 
tnuete  man  was  living  in  farmhouses  and  cottages  in  a  rural  district  between 
Canterbury  and  Faveraham,  and  there  acquired  a  moat  extraordinary  bata- 
ence  over  the  deluded  people  amongst  whom  he  dwelt,  by  hia  pntessataaa  u 
superior  sanctity,  and  by  his  promisee  of  material  advantages,  Delnonj; 
soma  and  terrifying  others,  by  threatening  to  shoot  them  if  they  knag 
back,  this  frantic  impostor  assembled  a  large  troop  of  followers,  aboot  • 
hundred  in  number,  with  whom  he  sallied  forth  from  Bongfatoa,  a  villsp 
about  six  miles  from  Canterbury,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  May. 

OimiatiniH  iMvihirwtli  tkn  f.n.tirj  on  their  knOOS, Occasion  ally  p*ffi  STS- 

aa  firing  at  a  star  to  faring  it  down, — la 
iere  supper  was  given  them  at  a  farra- 
a.  With  dawn  the  next  morning,  they 
urne,  ten  mile*  along  the  high  road 
1  during  two  days  through  a  circle  ef 
ire  in  numbers — till  they  once  nun 
wn  in  barns  or  under  the  leafy  canepie- 
ruing  three  men  appeared  in  the  ceuj 
I  bore  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  fanner  i 
Erora  his  employment,     Courtenay  in- 
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stantly  shot  the  constable.  A  messenger  was  then  sent  to  Canterbury  for 
military  aid.  A  party  of  a  hundred  men  immediately  marched  in  two 
divisions.  One  division  proceeded  into  the  centre  of  the  thick  wood. 
Here  a  party  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  made  their  appearance,  led  on  by 
Conrtenay.  Lieutenant  Bennett  advanced  towards  these  men,  one  of 
whom  carried  a  white  flag.  Conrtenay  commenced  running ;  jumped  over 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  there  was  a  shot ;  and  lieutenant  Bennett  fell.  The 
frantic  rabble  made  a  rush  upon  the  soldiers,  and  another  man  was  shot  by 
them.  The  command  was  then  given  to  the  soldiers  to  fire  ;  Courtenay 
and  eight  others  of  the  rioters  were  killed ;  several  were  severely  wounded. 
Those  who  did  not  fly  in  time  were  apprehended,  and  were  subsequently 
tried.  Three  were  sentenced  to  death,  which  was  commuted  to  transpor- 
tation ;  and  six  others  were  imprisoned  for  twelve  months.  Tears  passed 
over  before  the  peasants  ceased  to  visit  Courtenay's  grave,  firmly  believing 
that  he  would  come  to  life  again.  The  followers  of  this  unhappy  man 
were  not  all  ignorant  labourers.  There  were  small  farmers  amongst  them. 
But  they  all  not  only  had  confidence  in  the  divine  mission  of  their  leader, 
but  were  assured  that  every  man  should  have  an  estate  in  land,  and  should 
enjoy  plenty,  as  well  as  eternal  happiness.  Theirs  was  the  ignorance  that 
had  no  foundation  of  religious  belief  or  secular  knowledge.  At  Dunkirk, 
with  a  large  population,  there  was  then  no  church  and  no  clergyman. 
There  were  no  National  Schools  in  any  of  the  villages.  After  the  outbreak 
the  Clergy  and  Dissenters  bestirred  themselves,  and  church,  chapel,  and 
schools  in  a  few  years  rose  up  and  flourished. 

When  the  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  queen  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1889,  a  passage  in  the  Royal  Speech  alluded  to  "  the  persevering  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  excite  my  subjects 
to  disobedience  and  resistance  to  the  law,  and  to  recommend  dangerous 
and  illegal  practices."  Chartism,  which  for  ten  subsequent  years  occasion- 
ally agitated  the  country,  had  then  begun  to  take  root.  Meetings  were 
held  by  torchlight,  which  were  attended  by  persons  armed  with  guns  and 
pikes,  whom  demagogues,  such  as  Feargus  O'Connor  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stephens  at  Bury,  addressed  in  the  most  inflammatory  language.  The 
document  called  "The  People's  Charter,"  which  was  embodied  in  the  form 
of  a  Bill  in  1888,  comprised  six  points — universal  suffrage,  excluding, 
however,  women ;  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  equal  electoral 
districts ;  vote  by  ballot ;  annual  parliaments ;  no  property  qualification 
for  members ;  and  a  payment  to  every  member  for  his  legislative  services. 
Thess  principles  so  quickly  recommended  themselves  to  the  working  classes 
that  in  the  session  of  1889  the  number  of  signatures  to  a  petition  presented 
to  Parliament  was  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  quarter.  This  large  section 
of  the  working  population  very  soon  became  divided  into  what  were  called 
physical-force  Chartists  and  moral-force  Chartists.  Many  sound-hearted 
and  right-thinking  artisans  who  deeply  felt  their  exclusion  from  the 
rights  of  citizenship  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1882,  resented  it  the  more 
when  they  were  confounded  with  the  physical-force  slaves  of  brutal  dema- 
gogues. 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  it  was  stated  in  the  Queen's  Speech  that 
in  the  West  Indies  the  period  fixed  by  law  for  the  final  and  complete  eman* 

8  L 
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dpation  of  the  negroes  had  been  anticipated  by  Acts  of  the  Colonial  legis- 
latures ;  and  that  the  transition  from  the  temporary  system  of  apprentice- 
ship to  entire  freedom  had  taken  place  without  any  disturbance  of  putter 
order  and  tranquillity.    The  planters  in  Jamaica,  however,  were  in  a  state 
of  moody  discontent  at  the  altered  relations  between  the  capitalist  and  die 
labourer,  and  they  testified  their  displeasure  by  opposition  which  brought 
local  legislation  to  a  stand.     Under  these  circumstances  the  government 
brought  forward  a  measure  for  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution  of 
Jamaica  for  five  years,  during  which  period  the  affairs  of  the  colony  would 
be  administered  by  a  provisional  government.    This  was  a  great  oocaimm 
for  a  trial  of  the  strength  of  parties.    The  slender  majority  in  favour 
of  the  motion  showed  upon  how  frail  a  foundation  rested  the  tenure  of 
office  by  the  Melbourne  ministry.    On  the  7th  of  May  lord  John  BttsaeQ 
announced  the  resignation  of  ministers  upon  the  ground  of  not  having  sneh 
support  and  such  confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  would  enable 
them  efficiently  to  carry  on  the  public  business.  Sir  Robert  Peel  attempted 
to  form  a  new  Administration,  but  failed,  and  lord  Melbourne  and  fes 
colleagues  returned  to  power  in  a  week.    Sir  Robert  had  declared  Ms  in- 
ability to  form  an  Administration  unless  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  were 
removed.    The  queen,  having  consulted  her  ministers,  decided  that  she 
could  not  "consent  to  adopt  a  course  which  she  conceives  to  be  contrary  to 
usage,  and  which  is  repugnant  to  her  feelings.*'    TJpon  the  abstract  consti- 
tutional question  it  is  now  generally  felt  that  sir  Robert  Peel  was  right ; 
but  the  view  taken  by  the  Cabinet  was  supported  by  precedent  in  the  case 
of  queen  Anne,  and  in  that  of  every  queen  consort    The  discussions  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  which  arose  upon  this  question  were  protracted  and 
violent.    The  people  generally  were  inclined  to  think  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  treat  the  queen  with  harshness  by  removing  free  her 
presence  ladies  who  had  become  her  personal  friends.    Meetings  wen  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  country- to  express  approbation  of  her  Majesty's 
conduct.     But  from  this  period  was  manifested,  on  the  part  of  acme  who 
clung  to  the  extremest  Tory  opinions,  a  virulence  that  did  not  even  exempt 
from  their  personal  attacks  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  madness  and  folly  of  these  Tory  agitators  very  naturally  induced  the 
physical-force  Chartists  to  believe  that  their  time  of  action  was  at  hand. 
The  first  serious  demonstration  of  this  revolutionary  spirit  was  made  at 
Birmingham  in  a  series  of  outbreaks  and  contests  between  the  police,  the 
military,  and  the  mob,  which  lasted  from  the  4th  to  the  15th  of  July. 
There  were  the  same  demonstrations  at  Sheffield,  with  the  disposition  too 
common  in  that  place  to  think  lightly  of  secret  murder.    At  Newport,  in 
Monmouthshire,  there  was  a  magistrate  of  the  borough  named  John  Frost, 
who  in  the  previous  February  had  used  violent  language  at  a  public  meetm/r 
at  Pontypool.    During  the  summer  and  autumn  he  was  organizing  an  in- 
surrection in  the  country  near  Newport.    It  was  arranged  by  the  insurgent* 
that  on  the  night  of  Sunday  the  3rd  of  November  three  divisions  from 
various  points  were  to  march  upon  Newport  and  take  possession  of  the 
town  while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep.     The  weather  was  such  as  to  pre- 
vent two  of  the  divisions  joining  their  leader  at  the  time  appointed.     It 
was  about  ten  o'clock  when  he  marched  into  the  town  with  fkrt  or  six 
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thousand  followers,  fire  abreast,  armed  with  guns,  bludgeons,  pikes,  ana 
pickaxes.  The  mayor,  Mr.  Phillips,  with  his  party  of  special  constables 
and  about  thirty  soldiers,  had  taken  his  position  in  the  West  Gate  Inn, 
which  stands  in  the  market-place.  The  insurgents  moved  up  to  the  door 
of  the  inn,  and  called  upon  those  within  to  surrender.  The  demand  was 
of  course  refused.  A  voHey  from  the  street  was  then  discharged  against 
the  bow-window  of  the  room.  Almost  at  the  instant  of  the  first  street 
firing;  the  rioters  broke  open  the  door  of  the  inn  and  poured  into  the  house. 
The  officer  in  command  gave  orders  to  fire,  and  a  volley  soon  put  to  flight 
the  terrified  assailants.  The  mob  fled  in  all  directions  as  soon  as  the 
military  began  to  fire  from  the  window.  The  soldiers  then  made  a  sortie 
and  effectually  cleared  the  streets.  Frost  and  two  other  of  the  leaders, 
Zephaniah  Williams  sad  William  Jones,  were  quickly  apprehended.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1840,  they  were  tried  at  Newport,  were  each  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  received  the  capital  sentence,  which  was  finally  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life.  Mr.  Phillips,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  the  gallantry  which  befits  an  English  gentleman,  was  knighted  by  her 
Majesty,  and  was  received  at  Court  with  signal  honour. 

In  1887  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  had  published  his  plan  of  a  cheap  and  uniform 
postage.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Hm—mum  was  appointed  in  1887, 
which  continued  its  inquiries  throughout  the  session  of  1888,  and  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  the  plan  was  feasible,  and  deserving  of  a  trial  under 
legislative  sanction.  After  much  discussion,  and  the  experiment  of  a 
varying  charge,  the  uniform  rate  fur  a  letter  not  weighing  more  than  half 
an  ounce  became,  by  order  of  the  Treasury,  one  penny.  This  great  reform 
came  into  operation  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840.  Its  final  accomplish- 
ment is  mainly  due  to  the  sagacity  and  perseverance  of  the  man  who  first 
conceived  the  scheme.  In  1840  the  number  of  letters  sent  through  the 
post  had  more  than  doubled,  and  the  legislature  had  little  hesitation 
in  making  the  Act  of  1889  permanent,  instead  of  its  duration  being 
limited,  as  was  at  first  proposed,  to  the  year  which  would  expire  in 
October. 

When,  on  the  16th  of  January,  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  queen  in 
person,  the  first  paragraph  of  her  Majesty's  speech  contained  an  announce- 
ment of  her  intended  marriage  with  the  Prince  Albert  of  Soxe  Coburg  and 
Gotha.  The  ministerial  proposition  of  an  annuity  to  the  prince  of 
50,0002.  was  reduced  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  to  one  of  30, 000 J. 
The  good  sense  of  the  queen  and  of  prince  Albert  prevented  the  slightest 
expression  of  discontent  at  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
was  carried  by  the  union  of  the  Conservative  party  with  those  generally 
classed  amongst  Radicals.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  it  was  welcomed  with  general  festivities  throughout  the  country. 
The  people  rejoiced  in  this  union  because  it  was  understood  to  be  one 
of  affection,  and  which  gave  that  earnest  of  domestic  happiness  which 
offered  a  solid  foundation  for  the  discharge  of  public  duly.  Those  who 
knew  something  of  the  character  and  acquirements  of  the  young  prince 
felt  that  there  was  still  more  cause  for  rejoicing. 

In  1837  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  came  into  conflict  with 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Law  Courts,  in  the  case  of  an  action  for  libel  against 
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the  printer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Lord  Chief  Justice 
decided  against  the  privileges  of  the  House.  The  opinions  of  great  lawyer* 
were  by  no  means  settled  as  to  the  powers  of  Courts  of  Law  in  matters  of 
privilege.  A  Committee  of  Parliament  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  ths 
question,  which  was  finally  settled  by  the  passing  of  an  Act,  in  1&40,  by 
which  proceedings,  criminal  or  civil,  against  persons  for  publication  of 
papers  printed  by  order  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  were  to  be  stayed 
by  the  Courts  upon  delivery  of  a  certificate  and  affidavit  to  the  effect  that 
such  publication  was  by  order  of  Parliament 

A  circumstance  occurred  during  this  Session,  which  produced  great 
alarm  and  indignation  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  was  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  queen,  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol,  as  she,  with  print* 
Albert,  was  riding  up  Constitution  Hill  in  an  open  carriage.  Heimer 
of  the  royal  couple  were  injured,  and  they  both  preserved  rexnarsablt 
presence  of  mind.  The  youth,  named  Oxford,  who  had  committed  mis 
atrocious  crime,  was  a  barman  at  a  public-house.  He  was  tried  at  tat 
Old  Bailey  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  acquitted  upon  the  ground  of  moral 
insanity. 

When  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  queen  on  the  11th  of  Augmt, 
the  Royal  Speech,  amongst  other  important  points'  in  the  foreign  rrhrinw 
of  the  country,  touched  upon  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Hoar  of  the 
European  powers  with  a  view  to  "effect  the  permanent  pacification  of  me 
Levant,  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  thereby  to  afford  additional  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe."  In 
1882  the  sultan  Mahmoud  and  his  powerful  viceroy  Mehemet  AH,  the 
pasha  of  Egypt,  were  at  open  war.  The  Turkish  government  was  then 
saved  from  utter  ruin  by  the  aid  of  its  most  powerful  enemy, 
Peace  between  the  sultan  and  his  viceroy  was  preserved  for  sax 
the  mediation  of  England,  France,  and  Russia.  But  in  1839  the  saltan 
could  no  longer  endure  the  ambition  of  his  great  vassal,  and  he  seat  an 
army  across  the  Euphrates  to  recover  Syria  from  Mehemet  Alt.  'When 
Mahmoud  died,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1889,  his  successor  Abd-ul-Mepd  wet 
only  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  strong  will  and  propitious  fortune  of 
Mehemet  AH  seeming  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
the  European  powers  tendered  their  mediation,  which  the  sultan  accepted. 
France  had  her  own  policy  as  to  a  settlement  of  the  Syrian  question,  and 
declined  entering  into  the  views  of  the  other  four  powers.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  had  therefore  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  without  the  co-operation  of  France.  This  exclusion  was 
very  nearly  precipitating  us  into  a  war  with  the  government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe.  The  policy  of  lord  Palmerston,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  signally  triumphant.  Although  the  cry  of  the  Parisians  for  a 
few  months  was,  "  Guerre  aux  Anglais,"  the  French  government  found  that 
their  country  was  not  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war,  and  that  the  popular  cry 
for  hostilities  had  some  association  with  revolutionary  tendencies. 

At  this  time  there  occurred  what  was  then  described  as  a  "wild  attempt 
to  excite  civil  war,  made  by  a  maniac  of  the  Bonaparte  family."  #    On  the 

*  "flpeotator,"  Aag-art  8. 
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7  th  of  July,  a  French  frigate,  commanded  by  the  prince  de  Joinville,  had 
sailed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  at  St  Helena,  and  transporting  to  France, 
the  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  which  had  been  given  up  at  the 
request  of  the  French  government.    At  this  time  prince  Louis  Napoleon 
was  residing  in  London,  and  M.  Guizot  had  been  required  to  keep  an  eye 
on  his  movements.    On  the  4th  of  August  a  steam-packet,  the  City  of 
Edinburgh,  which  had  been  hired  as  for  a  party  of  pleasure,  left  the  port 
of  London,  bearing  prince  Louis  Napoleon,  count  Montholon,  and  about 
forty  officers  and  attendants.    Arms  and  ammunition,  military  uniforms, 
horses  and  carriages,  and  a  large  quantity  of  specie,  had  been  previously 
taken  on  board,  with  a  tame  eagle  that  the  prince  had  taught  to  feed  out 
of  his  hand.    The  steam-packet  made  for  the  French  coast,  where  it  arrived 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th.    At  the  miserable  village  of  Wimereux,  between 
two  and  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Boulogne — in  the  harbour  which  the 
army  of  the  great  emperor  had  dug  out  of  the  sands,  and  in  view  of  the 
column  which  they  had  raised  to  his  glory — the  nephew  landed  with  his 
followers  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.    The  invading  band, 
who  had  been  joined  from  Boulogne  by  a  young  lieutenant  of  the  42nd, 
named  Aladenise,  and  three  soldiers,  marched  towards  the  town  bearing 
a  tri-coloured  flag  surmounted  by  an  eagle.     Upon  arriving  at  the  guard- 
house an  attempt  to  seduce  the  soldiers  failed,  and  the  party  marched 
to  the  barrack  occupied  by  the  42nd  regiment.    The  officers  slept  out  of 
the  barrack,  and  had  not  arrived  at  five  o'clock,  when  lieutenant  Aladenise 
called  up  the  soldiers,  ordering  them  to  take  their  arms,  and  march  with 
the  nephew  of  the  emperor  to  Paris  ;  Louis  Philippe,  he  told  them,  had 
ceased  to  reign.     The  proposed  march  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  captain  Puygelier  and  two  other  officers.    A  scuffle  ensued,  when 
a  shot  was  fired  from  a  pistol  which  Louis  Napoleon  had  in  his  hand,  by 
which  a  grenadier  was  wounded.    Immediately  after  this  the  barrack-yard 
was  cleared  of  the  intruders,  and  they  marched  to  the  old  chateau,  where 
they  fancied  they  could  seize  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  popula- 
tion.   Failing  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  chateau,  unsupported  by  any 
portion  of  the  population,  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  adventurers  but 
flight  to  the  place  of  their  debarkation.    With  a  mad  movement  of  defiance 
they  marched  on  the  Calais  road,  and  then  stopped  at  the  Napoleon 
column.    The  prince  and  his  party  surrounded  the  monument,  whilst  the 
eagle-bearer  entered  the  column  to  plant  the  standard  on  its  summit.    He 
was  left  to  mount  the  dark  stairs  whilst  his  leader  and  his  companions 
made  a  hasty  retreat  before  the  large  force  that  was  now  coming  against 
them.    Some  fled  into  the  fields.     Louis  Napoleon  and  five  or  six  others 
got  down  to  the  sands  to  the  north  of  the  harbour.    The  prince  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea  and  swam  to  a  little  boat.    The  National  Guard  fired 
upon  the  fugitives,  of  whom  one  man  was  killed  and  another  dangerously 
wounded.     Louis  Napoleon  swam  back  and  surrendered  himself.     The 
trial  of  the  prince  and  of  nineteen  other  conspirators  took  place  on  the  6th 
of  October  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.    Louis  Napoleon  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life  ;  his  companions  to  various  terms  of  confinement. 
The  prison  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  the  fortress  of  Ham  in  the  department 
of  Aisne.  After  six  years  of  solitude,  which  were  not  unprofitably  employed 
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in  study,  he  escaped  in  the  dress  of  a  workman,  and  again  found  a  range 
in  England  The  Paris  press  of  1840  teemed  with  denunciations  against 
the  ministers  of  Queen  Victoria,  maintaining  that  they  had  encouraged  the 
prince  in  his  project,  being  angry  with  the  government  of  Louie  Philippe. 
At  this  period  the  Trench  navy  was  raised  almost  to  an  equality  with  oar 
own.  The  army  was  also  greatly  increased.  One  consequence  of  tie 
feeling  in  France  that  produced  these  armaments  was  the  interruption 
of  two  important  treaties  with  England— a  treaty  of  commerce,  sad  a 
treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

On  the  9th  of  September  our  Mediterranean  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
sir  Robert  Stopford,  was  before  Beyrout,  with  a  few  Turkish  and 
vessels.  On  the  10th  the  bombardment  of  the  town  and  fortress 
inenced  ;  which  continued  till  the  18th ;  when  the  Egyptian  troops 
doned  the  place.  Meanwhile  Charles  John  Napier,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, who  had  landed  with  5000  men,  had  routed  the  army  of  Ihrahnm 
Pasha,  and  had  taken  Saida  by  storm.  On  the  3rd  of  November  the  allied 
squadron  commenced  hostilities  against  the  famous  fortress  of  St.  Jean 
d'  Acre,  which  was  considered  to  be  almost  impregnable.  It  was)  bombarded 
through  that  day.  In  the  night  the  Egyptian  troops  quitted  the  town,  and 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  party  of  Turks  and  Austrian*.  Tn  the 
rapidity  of  movement  of  four  English  steamers,  which  enabled  them  to 
take  the  most  advantageous  positions,  it  was  in  some  degree  owing  that  so 
strong  a  fortress  was  reduced  by  the  cannon  of  ships  of  war  in  so  short  a. 
time,  and  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  the  assailants.  This  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  war-steamers  had  been  employed  in  battle.  The  decided 
naval  successes  led  to  the  final  submission  of  Mehemet  AIL  On  the  2nd 
of  December  he  accepted  the  terms  proposed  by  the  allies,  and  at  their 
recommendation  was  reinstated  as  Pasha  of  Egypt,  with  an  hereditary 
tenure  of  his  pashalic  The  French  Cabinet  had  now  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  their  mistaken  policy.  Louis  Philippe  refused  his  assent  to  the 
warlike  speech  which  M.  Thiers  proposed  for  the  opening  of  the  Chambers. 
The  ministry  resigned,  and  Soult  and  Gutoot  were  their  successors.  When 
the  population  of  Paris  had  the  gratification  of  a  magnificent  pageant  which 
recalled  the  glories  and  the  humiliations  of  the  empire,— the  Intel  incut 
of  the  remains  of  Napoleon  in  the  Church  of  the  lnvalides, — there  were 
demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  which  showed  that  the  pacific  poficy  of 
the  king  and  of  his  new  ministry  was  not  so  welcome  to  the  populace  as 
M.  Thiers  and  war  with  Europe. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  queen  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1841.  On  the  8rd  of  May  lord  Melbourne  stated  that  the  time 
in  his  opinion  had  now  come  when  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  country,  to  adopt  wide  and  extensive  financial  mea- 
sures. These  measures  were  brought  forward  in  propositions  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  his  budget,  to  raise  the  duty  on  colonial  timber, 
reducing  that  on  Baltic  timber ;  and  to  keep  the  existing  duty  on  colonial 
sugar,  lowering  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar.  The  proposal  in  reference  to 
the  sugar  duties  was  brought  forward  by  lord  John  Bussell  in  a  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  7th  of  May.  On  the  same  night  lord  John 
Bussell  announced  the  intention  of  government  to  propose  a  fixed  duty  on 
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the  importation  of  foreign  com,  instead  of  the  sliding-scale  which  wee  then 
in  operation.  The  debates  on  the  sugar  duties  lasted  during  eight  nights, 
the  ministers  being  finally  defeated  by  a  majority  of  86.  On  the  last  night 
of  the  debate,  lord  John  Russell  emphatically  asserted  the  principle  of  a 
free  trade  in  corn.  After  the  ministerial  defeat,  it  was  expected  that  there 
would  have  been  an  immediate  resignation.  The  ministry  determined  to 
appeal  to  the  country.  On  the  22nd  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the 
queen,  and  the  dissolution  was  proclaimed  the  next  day. 

The  popular  opinion  was  decidedly  against  the  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  protection.  The  landlords  and  cultivators  believed  that  a  fall 
in  prices  would  be  the  ruin  of  their  property,  and  the  bane  of  their 
industry.  The  class  of  mechanics  and  factory-workers  believed  that  a  mil 
in  the  price  of  food  would  inevitably  produce  a  lowering  of  the  wages  of 
labour.  Since  1889  a  most  effective  agitation  had  been  carried  on  through- 
out the  country  for  promoting  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  scat- 
tered efforts  were  finally  combined  by  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League.  These  efforts  produced  necessarily  strong  convictions  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  community,  but  in  1841  little 
effect  had  been  produced  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  When  the 
new  Parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  August,  1841,  it  had  been  ascertained 
with  tolerable  accuracy  that  the  results  of  the  elections  were  wholly  un- 
favourable to  the  continued  existence  of  the  ministry.  With  the  absolute 
certainty  that  a  change  of  administration  would  very  quickly  ensue,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Speeeh  from  the  throne  were  so  framed  that,  as 
M.  Gknzot  shrewdly  observes,  "  Retiring  with  every  possible  advantage, 
the  Whigs  charged  sir  Robert  Peel  to  repair  their  faults,  and  to  perform 
their  promises."  In  the  House  of  Commons  an  Amendment  to  the  Ad- 
clress,  moved  by  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  to  the  effect  that  her  Majesty's 
present  advisers  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  that  House  and  of  the 
country,  was  carried,  after  four  nights'  debate,  by  a  majority  of  ninety- 
one.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  similar  Amendment  proposed  by  the  earl 
of  Ripon,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seventy-two.  The  resignation  of 
ministers  was  announced  in  both  Houses  on  the  80th  of  August. 

At  this  point  of  our  domestic  history  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  a 
rapid  view  of  the  events  connected  with  two  distant  wars  in  which  the 
country  was  now  engaged — a  war  with  China  and  a  war  in  Afghanistan. 
By  the  new  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  granted  in  1833,  the 
Company's  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was  abolished.  The  Chinese,  in 
spite  of  their  hatred  of  foreigners,  had  got  accustomed  to  the  East  India 
Company,  whose  officers  could  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  amount  of  bribery 
that  was  necessary  to  propitiate  a  Chinese  official.  The  British  legislature 
vested  their  authority  in  king's  officers  instead  of  mercantile  agents ;  and 
authorized  the  executive  to  employ  a  superintendent,  with  instructions  to 
get  into  direct  communication  with  the  Chinese  authorities.  The  number 
of  European  ships,  merchants,  and  seamen,  rapidly  increased.  The  con- 
traband trade  in  opium  was  suddenly  augmented.  Opium  was  always  an 
article  prohibited  by  the  public  acts  of  the  Court  of  Pckin,  but  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  invariably  nullified  everything  that  was  done  by  the 
superior  power  to  discountenance  the  illicit  trade.    In  consequence  of  an 
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attempt  to  strangle  a  Chinese  opium-smuggler  in  front  of  the  Factories  at 
Canton,  there  was  an  affray  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Chiiifsy 
Captain  Elliot,  the  Superintendent  at  Canton,  issued  a.  notice  requiring  ail 
British-owned  vessels  trading  in  opium  to  leave  the  river  within  three 
days.  But  this  measure  did  not  conciliate  the  High  Commissioner  from 
the  Imperial  Court,  who  in  1839  commanded  all  opium  in  British  ships  to 
be  given  up.  All  the  foreign  residents  being  forbidden  to  leave  China* 
captain  Elliot  joined  his  countrymen  in  the  Factories,  which  were  sur- 
rounded by  Chinese  soldiers.  More  than  twenty  thousand  chests  of  opium 
were  delivered  up  and  destroyed.  War  was  now  imminent.  Osntaii 
Elliot  applied  for  a  naval  force,  and  in  October  two  English  frigates  were 
blockading  Canton.  These  were  attacked  by  Chinese  war-junks,  which 
were  beaten  off  with  great  loss.  In  January,  1840,  an  Imperial  edict 
directed  all  trade  with  Great  Britain  to  cease  for  ever.  A  email  naval 
force  having  been  left  in  the  Canton  river  to  maintain  a  blockade,  the 
British  fleet  Bailed  northward  along  the  coast  of  China,  lite  Omasa, 
islands,  upon  the  possession  of  which  the  maritime  intercourse  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  China  essentially  depended,  were  captured  after  a  aught 
resistance.  Admiral  Elliot,  who  had  arrived  as  plenipotentiary  at  Chosen, 
despatched  to  Ning-po  a  letter  from  lord  Palmerston  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  emperor  of  China  at  Pekin.  "When  this  letter  was  at  last  forwarded, 
a  conference  was  held  between  captain  Elliot  and  the  emperor's  *»"»«■*—' 
Keshen,  who  was  subsequently  appointed  Imperial  Commissioner.  In  the 
midst  of  the  negotiations  a  truce  which  had  been  announced  by  admiral 
Elliot  was  violated  by  an  edict  that  all  Englishmen  and  ships  should  be 
destroyed  wherever  they  were  met  with  near  China.  The  forts  Chnen-pe 
and  Tae-cok-tow  on  the  Canton  river  were  now  stormed  and  captured,  and 
a  Chinese  squadron  of  war-junks  wss  destroyed.  Negotiations  were  then 
resumed ;  and  a  treaty  was  agreed  to  by  Keshen.  But,  on  the  11th  ot 
February,  an  Imperial  edict  was  received  from  Pekin  by  the  Conmusatoner 
at  Canton,  disapproving  and  rejecting  the  conditions  agreed  to  by  him. 
The  war  was  now  resumed  with  increased  vigour.  The  attempts  of  captaia 
Elliot  to  negotiate  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Imperial  government  General  Gough,  who  arrived  in  March  to  take  the 
command  of  the  British  land  forces,  saw  that  this  temporising  policy 
would  only  prolong  the  war,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  attack  Can- 
ton. The  Factories,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  Chinese,  were  very  soon 
retaken.  The  heights  to  the  north  of  Canton  were  crowned  by  fear 
strong  forts,  and  the  city  walls  ran  over  their  southern  extremity.  These 
walla,  of  brick  on  a  foundation  of  red  sandstone,  were  about  twenty  feet 
thick,  and  varied  in  height  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  At  this  time 
there  were  twenty  thousand  Tartar  troops,  famous  for  their  courage  and 
daring,  garrisoning  the  city.  On  the  24th  the  two  western  forts  were 
captured  with  comparatively  small  loss,  and  "  in  little  more  than  half  aa 
hour  after  the  order  to  advance  was  given,  the  British  troops  looked  down 
on  Canton  within  a  hundred  paces  of  its  walls."  *  The  assault  of  the 
city  was  prevented  by  a  flag  of  truce  being  hoisted  on  the  walls.     Captain 
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Elliot  was  employed  in  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  of  which  the  terms 
were  littlo  different  to  those  formerly  agreed  to.  The  terror  induced  by 
the  operations  of  the  fleet  and  army  extorted  from  the  authorities  of 
Canton  the  payment  of  six  million  dollars  as  a  ransom  for  the  city.  Trade 
was  resumed  in  Canton,  but  peace  was  still  distant.  The  British  govern- 
ment disapproved  the  arrangements  of  captain  Elliot.  Sir  Henry  Pottin- 
ger  arrived  as  Plenipotentiary  on  the  10th,  of  August,  admiral  Elliot 
having  resigned  soon  after  the  first  attempt  at  negotiation.  The  new 
Plenipotentiary  took  the  chief  direction  of  the  affairs  which  had  so  long 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent,  and  he  immediately  announced 
his  intention  of  pursuing  a  vigorous  policy.  On  the  6th  of  July  the 
British  fleet  advanced  up  the  great  river  Kiang,  and  cut  off  its  communi- 
cation with  the  Grand  Canal,  by  which  Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of 
China,  was  supplied  with  grain.  The  point  where  the  river  intersects 
the  canal  is  the  city  of  Chin-kiang-foo.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  this 
city  was  stormed  by  the  British,  in  three  brigades.  The  resistance  of  the 
Tartar  troops  was  most  desperate.  When  at  last  the  streets  were  entered, 
the  houses  were  found  filled  with  ghastly  corpses,  many  of  the  Tartar 
soldiers  having  destroyed  their  families,  and  then  committed  suicide.  On 
the  9th  of  August  the  British  fleet,  proceeding  up  the  river,  had  arrived 
before  Nanking,  which  general  Gough  had  determined  to  storm.  The 
debarkation  was  suspended,  upon  a  communication  from  sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger  that  he  was  negotiating  with  high  officers  of  the  empire  who  had 
now  the  direct  authority  of  the  emperor  to  treat  for  peace.  The  most 
important  provisions  of  the  treaty,  which  was  finally  signed  before  Nan- 
king, were  as  follows :  Lasting  peace  and  friendship  were  to  be  maintained 
between  the  two  empires ;  China  was  to  pay  to  Great  Britain  twenty-one 
millions  of  dollars  within  four  years ;  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo- 
choo-foo,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai,  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  British 
merchants,  consular  officers  were  to  be  allowed  to  reside  at  these  ports, 
and  just  tariffs,  as  well  as  inland  transit  duties,  established  and  published ; 
Hong-Kong  island  to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Great  Britain ;  all  British 
subjects  to  be  unconditionally  released ;  an  amnesty  to  be  published  by 
the  emperor  to  all  Chinese  subjects  on  account  of  their  having  held  ser- 
vice under  the  British  government  or  its  officers  ;  correspondence  between 
the  officers  of  the  two  governments  to  be  conducted  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  The  islands  of  Chusan  and  Eu-lang-su  were  to  be  held  till  the 
whole  amount  of  the  indemnity  was  paid,  and  the  ports  opened.  On  the 
8th  of  September  the  emperor  signified  his  assent  to  the  treaty ;  which, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  received  the  ratification  of  the  great  seal  of 
England.  During  what  has  been  called  the  Opium  War,  the  discussions 
in  the  English  Parliament  exhibited  the  most  contrary  views  of  its  moral 
aspects,  and  at  one  time  nearly  involved  the  fall  of  the  Ministry. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1838,  lord  Auckland,  then  governor-general 
of  India,  proclaimed  his  intention  to  employ  a  force  beyond  the  North- 
West  frontier.  The  troubles  and  revolutions  of  Afghanistan  having 
placed  the  capital  and  a  large  part  of  the  country  under  the  sway  of  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  Shah  Soojah,  driven  from  his  dominions,  had  become  a 
pensioner  of  the  East  India  Company.    In  May,  1836,  Dost  Mahomed 
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addressed  a  letter  to  lord  Auckland,  which  conveyed  Us  desire  to 
the  friendship  of  the  British  government.  The  Governor-General  in  18S7 
despatched  Captain  Alexander  Barnes  as  an  envoy  to  CebuL  He  vat 
received  with  great  courtesy,  bat  soon  after  his  arrival,  a  Russian  envoy  also 
arrived,  and  Barnes  carried  back  with  him  a  belief  that  Russia  was  medi- 
tating an  attack  upon  British  India,  having  established  her  inflnenet 
in  Persia  ;  that  Dost  Mahomed  was  treacherous ;  and  that  the  true  way 
to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  Russia,  was  to  place  the  de- 
throned Shah  Soojah  upon  the  throne  of  Cabal,  as  he  had 
friends  in  the  country.  The  alarm-- which  had  risen  to  a  general 
— of  the  possible  danger  of  a  Russian  invasion  through  Persia  asd 
Afghanistan,  led  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Dost  Mahomed  m  the 
autumn  of  1888. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1889,  the  Bengal  division  of  the  army  under 
sir  Willoughby  Cotton  crossed  the  Indus  at  Bukkur.    The  passage  of  eight 
thousand  men  with  a  vast  camp-train  and  sixteen  thousand  <*—*■!■  over 
a  river  nearly  five  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  was  effected  without  a  single 
casualty.    The  Bengal  army  was  preceded  by  a  small  body  of  troops  under 
the  orders  of  Shah  Soojah,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  Bombay  division  under 
the  command  of  sir  John  Keane.    Into  an  almost  unknown  sad  untrodden 
country  the  troops  had  to  enter  by  the  formidable  Bolan  Pass,  needy  sixty 
miles  in  length,  with  precipitous  and  sterile  mountains  on  every  side. 
There  being  no  sustenance  for  the  camels,  unless  it  were  carried  lor  their 
support,   along  the  whole  route  their  putrefying  carcases  added  to  the 
obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the  army.    The  Bombay  army  sustained  con- 
siderable loss  from  freebooters  in  their  passage  through  the  Bolan  Past,  but 
the  two  columns  were  enabled  to  unite  at  Candahar,  and  to  proceed  under 
the  command  of  sir  John  Keane  to  the  siege  of  Ghuznee,  the  fcUonghuhl  of 
Mohammedanism,  where  the  tomb  of  sultan  Mahmoud,  the  conqueror  ef 
Hindustan,  was  still  preserved.  Ghuznee  was  regarded  by  the  Afglam  nation 
as  impregnable.    It  had  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  Af£M& 
soldiers,  with  a  commanding  number  of  guns,  and  abundance  of ; 
and  other  stores.  The  Cabul  gate  was  blown  open  by  a  terrific  espli 
storming  party  entered  the  gate  ;  and  in  two  hours  from  the 
of  the  attack  Ghuznee  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British  forces.     There 
great  doubts,  almost  universal  doubts,  at  home  as  to  the  policy  of  tins 
Afghan  war.    There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  brilliancy  of  this  exploit, 
nor  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  war.    The  British, army  entered  Gebsi 
in  triumph  on  the  7th  of  August.    Shah  Soojah  was  restored  to  ms 
sovereignty.     Dost  Mahomed  had  fled  beyond  the  Indian  Caucasus.     Th* 
country  appeared  not  only  subjected  to  the  new  government,  but  tranquQ 
and  satisfied.    The  first  division  of  Bengal  infantry  with  the  19th  queen's 
regiment  remained  in  Cabul  and  Candahar,  and  Ghuznee  and  Jellalabad 
were  occupied  by  native  regiments.    As  the  spring  and  summer  advanced 
insurrections  began  to  break  out  in  the  surrounding  country.      Dost 
Mahomed  had  again  made  his  appearance,  and  had  fought  a  gallant  battle 
with  the  British  cavalry,  in  which  he  obtained  a  partial  victory.  Despairing, 
however,  of  his  power  effectually  to  resist  the  British  arms,  he  delivered 
'  'mself  up  to  the  envoy  at  CabuL    He  was  sent  to  India,  where  apiece  of 
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residence  was  assigned  to  him  on  the  North-West  frontier,  with  three  lacs 
of  rupees  (about  80,0002.)  as  a  revenue. 

In  September  and  October,  1841,  the  direction  of  affairs  at  Cabul  was 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  sir  William  MacNaghten,  the  envoy.  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  was  also  there,  but  without  any  official  appointment. 
The  chief  command  of  the 'army  was  committed  to  major-general  Elphin- 
stone,  an  almost  superannuated  Peninsular  officer.  The  army  was  In  can- 
tonments, extensive,  ill-defended,  overawed  on  every  side.  Within  these 
indefensible  cantonments  English  ladies,  amongst  whom  were  lady  Mac- 
Naghten  and  lady  Sale,  were  domesticated  in  comfortable  houses.  On  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  November  there  was  a  meeting  of  Afghan  chiefs,  who 
were  banded  together  to  make  common  cause  against  the  Feringhees 
(foreigners).  One  of  these,  AbdooUah  Khan,  proposed  that  at  the  con- 
templated rising  the  next  day  the  first  overt  act  should  be  an  attack  on 
the  house  of  Burnes,  with  whom  he  had  an  especial  quarrel.  Burnes  was 
warned  by  a  friendly  Afghan,  but  in  vain.  Early  in  the  morning  his 
house  was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  multitude,  and  he,  his  brother,  and 
his  secretary  were  murdered.  From  that  day  the  position  of  the  British 
at  Cabul  became  more  and  more  perilous.  There  were  four  thousand  five 
hundred  good  troops  in  the  cantonments,  but  there  was  no  one  effectually 
to  lead  them  against  the  rebels  in  the  city.  There  were  about  six  hundred 
British  troops  in  Shah  Soojah's  palace.  General  Sale  and  general  Nott 
were  expected  with  reinforcements,  but  they  were  themselves  hemmed  in  by 
enemies.  In  the  first  week  of  December  the  troops  in  cantonments  were 
threatened  by  the  near  approach  of  starvation.  Negotiations  were  going 
on  with  the  Afghan  chiefs  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  army,  and  for  a  supply 
of  provisions.  The  Afghans  requiring  as  a  first  condition  that  the  forts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cantonments  should  be  given  up,  they  were 
evacuated;  and  then  the  enemy  looked  down  with  triumphant  derision 
upon  those  Who,  within  their  defenceless  walls,  were  perishing,  whilst  the 
supplies  which  had  been  promised  them  were  intercepted  by  a  rabble  from 
the  city.  Every  day  added  to  the  expected  difficulties  of  the  retreat.  Mac- 
Naghten,  wearied  and  almost  desperate  amidst  the  bad  faith  and  insulting 
demands  of  the  chiefs,  consented  to  go  out,  with  three  friends,  about  six 
hundred  yards  from  the  cantonment,  to  a  conference  with  Akbar  Khan,  the 
son  of  Dost  Mahomed.  The  envoy  and  one  of  his  companions  were  mur- 
dered. The  other  two,  who  had  suspected  treachery,  contrived  to  escape. 
At  a  Council  of  War  on  the  26th  a  treaty  was  ratified,  which  contained 
the  humiliating  conditions  that  all  the  guns  should  be  left  behind  except 
six ;  that  all  the  treasure  should  be  given  up,  and  forty  thousand  rupees 
paid  in  bills,  to  be  negotiated  upon  the  spot ;  and  that  four  officers  as 
hostages  should  be  detained  to  ensure  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad  by  general 
Sale.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1842,  on  a  morning  of  intense  cold,  the 
army,  consisting  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  fighting  men  and  twelve 
thousand  followers,  began  to  move  out  of  the  cantonments  in  a  confused 
mass.  Akbar  Khan  came  up  with  a  body  of  six  hundred  horsemen  to 
demand  other  hostages,  and  Pottinger,  Lawrence,  and  Mackenzie  were 
placed  in  his  hands.  Akbar  Khan's  authority  appears  to  have  been  exerted 
with  all  sincerity  to  protect  the  British  and  Hindoos  from  the  attacks  of  the 
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Ghilzyes,  one  of  the  most  fanatic  of  the  Mussulman  tribes  of  Afghanistan, 
but  it  was  exerted  in  vain.  In  the  Pass  of  Khoord-Cabul,  which  for  fire 
miles  is  shut  in  by  precipitous  mountains,  the  unrelenting  Ghilxji 
down  the  fugitives  without  a  chance  of  their  being  resisted  or 
In  this  Pass  three  thousand  men  are  stated  to  have  fallen.  Akbar  Khan  then 
proposed  "  that  all  the  married  men,  with  their  families,  should  come  orer 
and  put  themselves  under  his  protection,  he  guaranteeing  them  honourable 
treatment,  and  safe  escort  to  Peshawur.*  There  were  ten  women,  and 
thirteen  or  more  children ;  six  married  men  went  with  them,  with  two 
wounded  officers.  The  small  remnant  of  the  force  that  had  left  Cabal 
continued  its  march  towards  Jellalabad.  There  was  now  not  a  single  Sepoy 
left.  The  European  officers  and  soldiers  scarcely  numbered  fire  hundred. 
On  the  11th,  Akbar  Khan  invited  general  Elphinstone  and  two  English 
officers  to  a  conference,  and  detained  them  as  hostages  xor  the  evacuation  of 
Jellalabad.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  march  was  resumed.  At  the 
summit  of  the  Jugdulluck  Pass  the  relentless  enemy  was  in  waiting 
behind  a  barricade  of  bushes  and  branches  of  trees.  A  general  massacre 
ensued.  Only  twenty  officers  and  forty-five  European  soldiers  were  able 
to  clear  the  barricade.  The  next  morning  they  were  surrounded  by  an  in- 
furiated multitude.  They  all  perished,  except  one  captain  and  a  few  privates, 
who  were  taken  prisoners.  Out  of  some  who  had  been  in  advance  of  the 
column  in  the  Pass,  six  reached  Futtehabad,  within  sixteen  miles  of  Jella- 
labad. Five  of  them  were  slain  before  the  sixteen  miles  were  tnversed. 
On  the  13th  of  January  a  sentry  on  the  ramparts  of  Jellalabad  saw  a 
solitary  horseman  struggling  on  towards  the  fort.  He  was  brought  in, 
wounded  and  exhausted.  The  one  man  who  was  left  to  tell  the  frightful 
tale  of  the  retreat  from  Cabul  was  doctor  Brydon. 

General  Sale's  brigade  had  held  possession  of  Jellalabad  from  the  13th 
of  November,  when  they  took  the  place  from  the  Afghans  by  surprise.  A 
letter  had  arrived  from  Elphinstone  and  Pottinger,  stating  that  an  agree- 
ment had  taken  place  for  the  evacuation  of  Cabul.  The  Afghan  chief  who 
bore  the  letter  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Jellalabad.  Sale,  and  th* 
political  agent,  MacGregor,  refused  to  surrender  the  fort  which  they  had 
made  secure  against  the  attack  of  an  army  without  cannon.  An  earth- 
quake to  a  great  extent  rendered  the  labour  vain  which  had  been  so  long 
employed  in  the  repairs  of  the  works  ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  month  the 
parapets  were  restored,  the  breaches  built  up,  and  every  battery  re-estab- 
lished. Akbar  Khan  with  a  large  body  of  horse  was  hovering  around  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  supplies.  At  the  close  of  March,  being  at  the 
last  extremity  for  provisions,  the  garrison  made  a  sortie,  and  carried  off 
five  hundred  sheep  and  goats.  It  was  known  to  sir  Robert  Sale  that 
general  Pollock  was  advancing  to  his  relief.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
April  three  columns  of  infantry,  with  some  field  artillery  and  a  small 
cavalry  force,  issued  from  the  walls  of  Jellalabad  to  attack  Akbar  Khan, 
who  with  six  thousand  men  was  strongly  posted  in  the  adjacent  plain. 
Every  point  attacked  was  carried,  and  the  victory  was  completed  by  a 
general  assault  upon  the  Afghan  camp.     Two  days  before,  general  PoDock 
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had  forced  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  on  the  16th,  his  advanced  guard  was  in 
sight  of  Jellalabad.  The  successes  of  Sale  and  Pollock  had  interrupted  the 
hopes  of  those  native  Powers  who  believed  that  the  rule  of  the  Feringhees 
was  coming  to  an  end.  Shah  Soojah  had  been  for  some  time  able  to  main- 
tain himself  in  the  citadel  of  Cabul  after  he  had  been  left  to  hiB  own 
resources.  He  finally  perished  by  assassination.  Early  in  May,  general 
England  had  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  general  Nott  at  Candahar. 
Ghuznee,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Afghans,  was  recaptured  by 
him  on  the  6th  of  September.  At  the  end  of  August,  general  Pollock 
fought  his  way  through  the  Passes,  and  was  joined  by  general  Nott 
On  the  15th  of  September  the  British  standard  was  flying  on  the  royal 
palace  of  CabuL  The  English  ladies,  children,  and  officers  had  been 
hurried  towards  Turkistan.  General  Elphinstone  had  died  at  Tezeen  on 
the  23rd  of  April.  The  khan  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners  agreed  that 
for  the  future  payment  of  a  sum  of  rupees  and  an  annuity,  he  would  assist 
them  to  regain  their  freedom.  They  had  quitted  the  forts  of  the  friendly 
khan,  and  were  proceeding  towards  Cabul,  when,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
they  were  met  by  a  party  of  six  hundred  mounted  Kuzzilbashes,  under  the 
command  of  sir  Richmond  Shakespear,  who  had  been  sent  by  general  Pollock 
to  rescue  them  from  their  perils.  General  Sale  was  close  at  hand  with  a  brigade. 
The  soldiers  cheered ;  a  royal  salute  from  mountain-train  guns  welcomed 
them  to  the  camp  ;  the  joy  was  proportioned  to  the  terrible  dangers  that 
were  overpast.  On  the  1st  of  October  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Governor-General  which  stated  that  the  disasters  in  Afghanistan  having 
been  avenged  upon  every  scene  of  past  misfortune,  the  British  army  would 
be  withdrawn  to  the  Sutlej.  On  the  12th  of  October  the  army  began  its 
march  back  to  India.  Dost  Mahomed  was  released,  and  returned  to  his 
sovereignty  at  Cabul. 

Lord  Ellenborough  had  arrived  at  Calcutta  as  Governor-General  on  the 
26th  of  February.  Lord  Auckland's  policy  had  been  proved  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  the  close  of  his  rule  in  India  was  clouded  with  misfortunes,  which  fell 
heavily  upon  a  proud  and  sensitive  man.  The  new  Governor-General,  ap- 
pointed by  a  new  Administration,  had  been  amongst  the  most  vehement 
denouncers  of  the  Afghan  war.  Soon  after  the  close  of  that  war,  lord 
Ellenborough  committed  an  act  which  exposed  him  to  the  bitterest  de- 
nunciations of  his  political  enemies.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing 
that  he  had  caused  the  sandal-wood  gates  of  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud  at 
Ghuznee  to  be  removed  to  the  Hindoo  temple  of  Somnauth,  from  whence 
they  had  been  carried  in  1805.  To  despoil  the  tomb  of  a  worshipper 
of  Mahomed,  that  honour  might  be  done  the  worshipper  of  Vishnu, 
was  to  offer  an  outrage  to  those  sensibilities  which  more  than  any  other 
cause  made  and  still  make  the  British  rule  in  India  so  like  treading  on 
beds  of  lava. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

When  the  ministerial  arrangements  of  sir  Robert  Peel  were  complete!. 
he  asked  for  the  confidence  of  the  House,  whilst  he  considered  the  mode  ia 
which  the  great  financial  evil  of  the  previous  seven  years  could  be  removtti. 
During  the  three  weeks  of  continued  debate  till  the  prorogation  on  the  7th 
of  October,  from  all  the  manufacturing  districts  came  the  most  afflroy 
statements  of  the  depression  of  trade  and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  operate 
classes.  But  not  a  syllable  could  be  extracted  in  either  home  of  parliament 
from  any  member  of  the  government,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  by 
which  hope  might  be  afforded  to  those  who  suffered.     When  the  quees 
opened  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1842,  after  as 
acknowledgment  of  "gratitude  to  Almighty  God  on  account  of  the  birth  o: 
the  prince,  my  son  ;  an  event  which  has  completed  the  measure  of  my  do- 
mestic happiness,"  her  Majesty  recommended  to  the  immediate  attention 
of  Parliament  the  state  of  the  finances  and  of  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try.    So  also  was  recommended  "the  state  of  the  laws  which  affect  tht 
importation  of  corn  and  of  other  articles  the  produce  of  foreign  countries.  "* 
Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  that  on  the  9th  he  should  move  for  a  Committe*- 
of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Corn-law*.     When 
the  day  arrived  great  was  the  excitement  in  and  around  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons.    Six  hundred  Anti-Corn-Law  delegates  had  gone  in  procession  to 
Palace  Yard  and  had  there  taken  their  station,  crying  out  from  time  to 
time  as  members  passed  them,  "Total  Repeal,"  "Fixed  Duty,"  "  No  Shdinf 
Scale."    Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan  was  to  maintain  the  existing  principle  ot 
the  sliding  scale  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  bat  to  lower 
the  protection  afforded,  and  to  introduce  a  more  liberal  method  of  fixing 
the  averages.     To  no  party  was  the  minister's  scheme  satisfactory,    like 
most  compromises,  it  required  something  like  s  tone  of  apology  both  to 
his  friends  and  his  opponents.     The  debates  upon  each  and  all  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  were  carried  on  without  intermission  till  the  Bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of  April.    The  minister  was  on  far  safer 
ground  when  he  came  forward  with  his  great  financial  measure.     This  wa» 
a  tax  upon  all  incomes  above  150 J.  a  year,  not  to  exceed  sevenpence  in  thr 
pound,  for  the  limited  period  of  three  years.    Its  object  was  to  justify  a 
large  reduction  of  commercial  taxation,     Out  of  a  tariff  of  twelve  hundrai 
articles  sir  Robert  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  seven  hundred  end  fifty. 
"We  have  sought,"  he  declared,  "to  remove  all  absolute  prohibition* 
upon  the  import  of  foreign  articles,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  reduce 
duties  which  are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory,  to  such  a  scale  as  may  admit 
of  fair  competition  with  domestic  produce.    .    .    .     With  respect  to  raw- 
materials,  which  constitute  the  elements  of  our  manufactures,  our  object, 
speaking  generally,  has  been  to  reduce  the  duties  on  them  to  almost  a 
nominal  amount"    The  necessity  for  some  bold  measures  for  putting  the 
p  Mntry  upon  a  solid  foundation,  bore  down  all  opposition 

me- tax.    The  new  tariff  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
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satisfactory  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  but  it  threw 
tile  agriculturists  into  a  fearful  state  of  alarm.  After  many  debates  in 
both  Houses,  the  financial  propositions  of  sir  Robert  Peel  were  carried  with. 
little  alteration. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  whilst  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  Committee  on 
the  Income  Tax  Bill,  a  long  procession  of  working  men  entered  the  lobby 
of  the  House,  escorting  sixteen  of  their  number,  who  bore  a  heavy  burden. 
This  was  a  petition,  signed,  it  was  alleged,  by  three  millions  of  people. 
The  petitioners  complained  of  many  evils,  and  they  demanded  that  the 
House  of  Commons  "do  immediately  without  alteration,  deduction,  or 
addition,  pass  into  a  law  the  document  entitled  'The  People's  Charter.'" 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  that  the  petitioners  should  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  their  allegations, 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  after  an  interesting  debate. 

In  this  Session  important  amendments,  introduced  by  the  Chancellor, 
lord  Lyndhurst,  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Bankruptcy. 
The  Court  of  Review  was  formed  of  one  judge  instead  of  three  judges ;  and 
District  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  were  established.  Two  infamous  assaults 
having  been  made  upon  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  whilst  Parliament  was 
sitting,  on  the  12th  of  July  sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  Queen's  person.  He  proposed  that  any  party  not  actually 
designing  to  take  away  the  Queen's  life,  but  intending  to  hurt  or  alarm 
her,  should  be  subject  to  transportation  for  a  term  not*  exceeding  seven 
years ;  but  that  there  should  also  be  a  discretionary  power  of  imprisonment 
with  authority  to  inflict  personal  chastisement.  The  Bill  was  rapidly  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses.  It  was  completely  successful  in 
putting  an  end  to  attempts  which  were  the  results  of  a  distempered  imagi- 
nation producing  a  morbid  desire  for  notoriety.  On  the  12th  of  August 
her  Majesty  prorogued  Parliament  in  person. 

When  the  Houses  met  again  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1848,  amongst  the 
favourable  topics  of  the  Royal  Speech  delivered  by  commission,  was  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  concluded  by  lord  Ashburton  in  August,  1842, 
which  settled  the  question  as  to  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
state  of  Maine.  This,  and  the  other  subjects  of  congratulation — the  con- 
elusion  of  the  war  with  China,  and  the  final  success  of  military  operations 
in  Afghanistan,  —  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  diminished 
receipt  from  some  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue — a  most  significant 
index  of  the  continuance  of  that  depression  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  country,  which  a  few  months  before  had  produced  serious  violations 
of  the  public  peace.  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Home  Secretary,  had  encoun- 
tered the  crisis  with  decision  and  firmness.  Some  of  the  more  dangerous 
Chartists,  amongst  whom  was  Feargus  O'Connor,  were  held  to  bail,  and 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  October,  Special  Commissions  sat  at  Stafford, 
at  Chester,  and  at  Liverpool,  for  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  riots  and  of 
political  offences,  a  great  number  of  whom  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
either  to  transportation  or  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  Very  little 
time  was  suffered  to  elapse  after  the  opening  of  the  Session  before  the  one 
great  cause  assigned  for  all  these  evils  was  rung  into  the  cars  of  the  primo 
minister  in  parliament.    The  general  subject  was  directly  and  indirectly 
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brought  forward  again  and  again ;  but  on  each  occasion  a  large  majority 
asserted  the  principle  of  protection.  The  Canadian  Com  Bill,  proposed  by 
lord  Stanley,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  only  three  shillings  per  quarter 
wheat  imported  from  Canada,  was  the  one  practical  move  towards  a 
change  of  policy. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
and  sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  House  of 'Commons,  made  a  declaration  of  the 
intention  of  the  government  "  to  maintain  unimpaired  and  undisturbed 
the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. "     It  was  certainly 
time  that  ministers  should  speak  out.    Mr.  O'Connell  was  abstaining  from 
attendance  in  Parliament  to  devote  himself  to  his  system  of  political  agita- 
tion.    The  organization  for  Repeal  which  he  had  accomplished  was  to  be 
supported  and  extended  by  the  means  of  a  universal  subscription.     This 
great  sinew  of  war  thus  compelled  from  a  starving  population  was  kaowa 
as  the  "  Rent.*'    Through  the  summer  vast  assemblies,  exnltingly  called 
by  the  great  demagogue  "  Monster  Meetings, n  were  held  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland.     On  the  15th  of  August,  half  a  million  of  people,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate  of  their  number,  assembled  on  the  Hill  of  Tata,  when 
the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland  had  been  elected.     There  the  Liberator  pot 
on  a  sort  of  crown,  and  declared  to  his  people  that  the  day  was  come  when 
they  should  no  longer  be  slaves, — when  the  land  should  overflow  with 
plenty,  and  every  one  should  hold  his  half-acre  with  fixity  of  tenure,  and 
out  of  its  produce  maintain  his  portion  of  a  constantly  increasing  popula- 
tion.    A  meeting  had  been  announced  for  the  8th  of  October  at  Cfontarf, 
near  Dublin.     On  the  7th  a  proclamation  was  agreed  to  by  the  Privy 
Council  at  Dublin,  which  declared  the  proposed  assembly  to  be  illegal 
The  Repeal  Association  agreed  that  no  meeting  should  take  place.     On 
the  14th  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  principal  associates  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  conspiracy,  sedition,  and  unlawful  assembling.     The  accused 
were  admitted  to  bail ;   and  it  was  finally  determined  that  their  trial 
should  take  place  on  the  15th  of  January,  1844. 

At  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  on  the  24th  of  August,  the 
in  his  Address  to  her  Majesty  alluded  to  "  the  unhappy  divisions 
have  occurred  in  the  Church  of  Scotland."  These  "  unhappy  divisions  * 
had  been  maturing  for  nine  years.  In  18S4  the  differences  which  had 
existed  for  more  than  a  century  between  the  supporters  and  the  opposexs 
of  lay-patronage,  assumed  a  more  important  character  by  the  anti- 
patronage  party  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 
passing  a  measure  known  as  the  Veto  Act  The  object  of  this  Act  was 
to  make  it  a  law  of  the  Church  that  no  presentee  to  a  benefice  was  to  be 
held  fit  to  be  ordained  as  minister  of  a  parish  unless  ho  were  acceptable  to 
a  majority  of  the  parishioners.  In  1839  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery 
against  the  presentation  to  a  parish  was  confirmed  in  the 
courts,  but  was  finally  decided  on  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  Presbytery.  There  was  another  case  in  which  this  important 
was  agitated  under  somewhat  different  circumstances,  but  in  which  the 
decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts  were  also  at  variance.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  18th  of  May,  1843,  before 
the  roil  of  members  was  made  up,  Dr.  Welsh,  who  had  been  Moderator 
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of  the  preceding  Assembly,  read  a  protest  against  the  constitution  of  the 
Assembly  signed  by  120  ministers  and  73  lay  elders.  Those  who  had 
signed  the  protest  and  their  adherents  then  left  the  Assembly  in  a  body, 
and  constituted  in  another  place  "The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland."  Of  this  Assembly  Dr.  Chalmers  was  chosen  as 
Moderator.  The  disruption  was  completed  by  "An  Act  of  Separation 
and  Deed  of  Demission,"  which  completely  cut  the  seceders  off  from  the 
benefits  as  well  as  burdens  of  the  Establishment.  The  intervention  of 
the  legislature  was  quite  unsuccessful  in  restoring  unity.  There  was  a 
secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  century  before  the  great  dif- 
ference which  resulted  in  the  Veto  of  1834.  There  was  a  smaller  body  of 
seceders  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  1847  these  two  bodies 
coalesced  and  became  the  "  United  Presbyterian  Church,"  which  now 
constitutes  a  most  extensive  organization,  comprising  nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  congregations  of  Scotland.  An  important  statute  affecting  the  Church 
of  England  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1843.  It  was  an  Act  for  in- 
creasing the  means  of  spiritual  instruction  in  populous  parishes,  by 
making  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  available  for  the  endow- 
ment of  additional  ministers.  The  vast  extension  of  church-build- 
ing in  this  country  may  to  a  considerable  extent  be  attributed  to  this 
enactment. 

At  the  beginning  of  1843  remarkable  riots  broke  out  in  Wales  for  the 
removal  of  turnpike  gates.  In  the  counties  of  Pembroke  and  Caermarthen, 
there  suddenly  appeared  at  nightfall  a  body  of  horsemen  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  leader  who  wore  a  female  dress,  and  who  was  generally  sur- 
rounded with  a  body-guard  in  similar  costume.  These  were  Bebecca  and 
her  daughters,  and  their  commission  was  derived  from  the  following  verse 
in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis :  "And  they  blessed  Bebecca, 
and  said  unto  her,  Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of 
millions,  and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them." 
This  remarkable  combination  soon  extended  to  all  the  South  Welsh  coun- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  Brecknockshire.  There  was  one  indiscriminate 
onslaught  upon  the  turnpike  system,  and  so  successful  were  these  opera- 
tions during  the  spring  and  summer  that  nearly  all  the  roads  in  the 
autumn  were  practically  toll  free.  The  local  magistrates  were  unable  to 
contend  with  Bebecca ;  and  Bebecca  was  very  soon  set  up  as  an  authority 
to  provide  summary  redress  against  Poor  Laws,  and  Tithes,  and  heavy 
rents.  The  whole  province  was  gradually  falling  into  the  condition  of  the 
worst  parts  of  Ireland.  The  government  at  last  sent  down  a  large  body 
of  troops  into  Wales,  and  they  also  sent  a  detachment  of  that  active  and 
intelligent  body,  the  London  police,  who  were  everywhere  engaged  in 
tracing  the  secret  agencies  by  which  this  extraordinary  conspiracy  had 
been  conducted.  A  Special  Commission  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the 
offenders,  and  three  of  the  leaders  were  sentenced  to  transportation.  A 
Government  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
operation  of  the  Turnpike  Acts,  which  were  in  many  instances  oppressive 
and  unequal,  and,  in  the  next  Session,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  Consoli- 
dation and  Amendment  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Turnpike  Trusts  in  South 

Wales. 
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During  the  war  with  Afghanistan  the  British  troops  had  to  pass  tkrocrrh 
Scinde.    This  country,  capable  of  an  almost  boundless  increase  of  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  wealth,  was,  in  1842,  under  the  rale  of  a  body  of 
despotic  nobles,  the  Ameers,  who  about  seventy  yean  before  had  dispos- 
sessed the  legitimate  sovereigns.    The  original  inhabitants  groaned  benea'Ji 
the  yoke  of  these  conquerors,  whose  idea  of  government  was  simply  that  of 
exacting  tribute  by  their  fierce  military  retainers,  the  BeJoocheea.    Th* 
British  authorities  in  India  had  repeatedly  entered  into  treaties  with  th? 
Ameers,  but  after  we  had  withdrawn  from  Ghuznee,  they  began  to  amaaifesc 
hostile  designs.    Sir  Charles  Napier  "had  permission,"  be  has  amid,  "froa* 
the  Governor-General  to  assemble  an  immense  force  to  impose  his  final 
treaty;"  he  told  the  Governor-General  it  could  be  done  with  the  trecr* 
he,  Napier,  already  commanded.    He  resolved  to  attack  Emaun-Gber,  a 
stronghold  in  the  desert  of  Beloochistan,  where  the  mercenaries  of  the 
Ameers  could  gather  together,  safe  from  pursuit.    On  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  January,  1848,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  22nd  Queen* 
regiment  on  camels,  with  two  hundred  of  the  irregular  cavalry,  with  tea 
camels  laden  with  provisions,  and  with  eighty  carrying  water,  Napier  set 
forth  to  traverse  the  arid  waste,  defying  the  armed  bands  on  every  aide. 
After  a  few  days  the  camels  which  drew  the  howitzers  were  unable  to  dr*z 
them  over  the  sand-hills,  and  the  rnirfmnlmig  Irish  soldiers  took  their 
place.     When  the  fortress  was  reached,  it  was  found  deserted.     The 
governor  had  fled  with  his  treasure,  but  he  had  left  immense  stores  of 
ammunition  behind.     Napier  destroyed  Emaun-Ghur,  and  he  and  his 
"hardy  companions,  after  undergoing  great  privations  on  their  march  back 
by  a  different  route,  rejoined  the  main  army  on  the  23rd  near  Hyderabad. 
On  the  12th  of  February,  the  Ameers,  with  one  exception,  th©  Ameer  of 
Khyrpore,  signed  the  "final  treaty,"  which  in  tike  previous  December  they 
had  evaded  signing.     The  day  after  the  signature  Major  Ontnsn,  the 
British  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  was  attacked  in  the  Residency  by  eight 
thousand  Beloochees.     He  had  only  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  with  him. 
The  gallant  officer  effected  his  retreat  to  two  war  steamers  in  the  river, 
and,  with  the  loss  only  of  three  men  killed  and  two  wounded,  joined  the 
force  which  Napier  commanded.    With  this  force,  consisting  of  four  hun- 
dred British  of  the  22nd,  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  Sepoys  and  other 
native  troops,  the  battle  of  Meanee  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  February. 
The  Beloochees,  numbering  twenty-two  thousand,  were  posted  on  a  slope 
behind  the  bed  of  the  river  Fulailee,  which  was  for  the  most  part  dry. 
Upon  this  slope  went  on  the  deadly  conflict  for  three  hours,  the  assailants 
rushing  upwards  against  an  enemy  who  resolutely  held  his  ground,  the 
gaps  in  his  ranks  being  closed  up  as  fast  as  they  were  made.     The  result 
Was  at  one  time  uncertain.    The  greater  number  of  the  European  officers 
were  killed  or  wounded.    Napier,  who  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  ordered 
a  charge  of  cavalry.    Defying  the  guns  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the  chosen 
hand  of  horsemen  charged  right  into  the  enemy's  camp.     The  22nd  and 
Ike  Sepoys  gained  the  ridge,  and  drove  the  Beloochees  over.     Sir  Charles 
Napier  followed  up  his  victory  the  next  day  by  a  message  sent  into  Hyder- 
abad that  he  would  storm  the  city  unless  it  surrendered.    Six  of  the  Anwers 
"«ne  out,  and  laid  their  swords  at  his  feet    He  returned  their  jewelkJ 
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weapon*  to  the  humbled  chief*  He  refnsed  to  intrude  upon  their  privacy 
by  occupying  their  splendid  palaces,  heroically  abiding  in  hie  humble  tent. 
On  the  24th  of  March,  Kapier,  who  had  been  remfbroed,  and  had  now  five 
thousand  troops,  attacked  Shore  Mahomed  of  Meerpoor,  who  had  come 
with  twenty  thousand  Beloochees  before  the  walls  of  Hyderabad  to  recover 
the  city.  It  was  a  hard-earned  victory,  which  was  followed  np  by  the 
British  occupation  of  Meerpoor.  The  spirit  of  the  Beloochees  was  so 
broken  that  after  two  slight  actions  in  June,  when  Shore  Mahomed  was 
routed  and  fled  into  the  desert,  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Scinde  was 
annexed  to  the  British  possessions,  and  sir  Charles  Napier  was  appointed 
its  Governor.  The  "Conqueror  of  Scinde"  now  became  the  beneficent 
and  wise  administrator.  During  his  rule  of  four  yean,  he  led  the  way 
in  rendering  her  great  natural  resources  available  for  commercial  purposes 
by  costly  public  works.  He  made  the  revenue  of  the  province  sufficient 
to  support  the  expenditure  for  its  civil  and  political  administration.  Bat 
above  all,  he  made  the  native  population  prosperous  and  contented  under 
the  British  rule. 

The  state  of  Gwalior  had,  in  1804,  been  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  government  In  1648,  the  Regent  was  expelled  by  the  Mah- 
rattas, and  the  British  Resident  was  insulted.  Lord  Bllenborough  imme- 
diately sent  sir  Hugh  Gough  from  Agra  with  fourteen  thousand  troops  ; 
and  on  the  28th  of  December  he  fought  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor,  when 
the  Mahrattas  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  On  the  same  day  Major* 
General  Grey  also  defeated  the  Mahrattas  at  Punniar.  The  usurping 
government  immediately  submitted,  and  the  strong  fortress  of  Gwalior 
was  occupied  by  a  British  governor.  These  warlike  proceedings,  however 
brilliant  and  successful,  Were  not  acceptable  to  the  niajority  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bast  India  Company,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  exercised 
iheir  power  to  recall  the  Governor-General,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Government 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1844,  after  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
in  Dublin,  which  had  lasted  twenty-four  days,  O'Connell  and  four  others 
were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy.  On  the  18th  of  February  the  question 
of  the  state  of  Ireland  was  raised  in  both  Houses,  and  debated  warmly 
night  after  night,  O'Connell  himself  taking  part  in  the  debate  in  the 
Commons.  The  sentence  against  the  Agitator  was  not  pronounced  till 
the  80th  of  May,  when  he  was  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve 
months ;  to  be  fined  20001. ;  and  to  be  bound  in  his  own  recognisances, 
and  by  two  sureties,  to  keep  the  peaee  for  seven  yean.  The  other  persons 
convicted,  with  the  exception  of  one  not  brought  up  for  judgment,  were 
sentenced  to  nine  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  a  fine  of  501.,  with 
smaller  sums  for  their  own  recognizances,  with  sureties,  to  keep  the  peace 
for  the  like  term  of  seven  years. 

"When  sir  Robert  Peel  met  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Session  of 
1844,  he  was  enabled  with  justice  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  as  the  best  Justification  of  his  financial  policy  of  1842. 
There  was  a  material  improvement  in  some  branches  of  manufacture.  He 
was  enabled  also  to  state  that  the  revenue  of  the  current  year  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  existing  charges.    He  explicitly  declared  that 
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he  had  not  contemplated,  njid  did  not  contemplate,  an  alteration  ii 
present  Corn-Laws.  Daring  the  Session  tone  wen  two  formal  discos 
on  the  subject  of  Protection  to  Agriculture.  In  the  last  of  that,  sir 
Robert  Peel  again  maintained  hia  determination  to  stand  by  the  -"■*"■([  law. 
When  dealing  with  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  Feel  must  he  viewed  aa  the 
minister  of  expediency,  holding  a  party  together  by  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  that  placed  hint  in  power.  Essentially  diffetm 
was  bis  course  when  some  great  policy  could  be  safely  treated  without 
reference  to  the  chances  of  a  Division.  Such  an  occasion  arose  with  regjrd 
to  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Chatter.  On  the  4th  of  Mar,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  submitted  to  the  Commons  a  series  of  Resolutions  whits 
were  in  fact  the  complement  of  the  measure*  which  he  had  carried  in  181 S. 
The  Bank  Act  founded  on  these  Resolutions  wss  carried,  with  very  slirlt 
opposition,  through  both  House*.  This  measure  has  acted  aa  a  whol»irn- 
check  upon  improvident  speculation,  but  it  has  undoubtedly  also  iaercned 
the  difficulties  of  a  season  of  commercial  collapse. 

Ill  the  Session  of  1843  the  Ministry  bad  brought  forward  a  measure 
for  the  Regulation  of  Labour  in  Factories,  which  embraced  a  oosnraehttwii 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  children  employed.  These  education  cJsnsci 
prodnced  such  an  outcry  throughout  the  kingdom  that  sir  James  Graham, 
who  had  introduced  the  Bill,  was  compelled  to  announce  that  be  would 
not  press  them.  Early  in  the  Session  of  18*4,  he  again  introduced  a  Bill 
for  the  Regulation  of  Labour  in  Factories  ;  but  the  education  da— ta  of 
the  former  Bill  were  now  dropped  ;  and,  without  any  provision  whatever 
for  education,  the  sole  object  aimed  at  was  a  proper  limitation  of  the  noun 
of  employment  for  women  and  children.  In  virions  and  complicated 
shapes  this  question  continued  to  be  discussed  for  two  months,  till  a  the 
18th  of  Hay,  air  Robert  Peel  declared  that  he  would  resist  the  wishes  of 
the  factory  operatives  in  order  to  promote  their  welfare,  which,  he  con- 
sidered, would  not  be  promoted  by  reducing  the  working-hours,  a*  wm 
proposed,  from  twelve  to  ten.  He  then  plainly  intimated  that  if  the  Tea 
Hours'  clause  were  allowed  to  stand,  he  must  resign.  The  House  rejected 
this  clause  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  -eight,  and  the  govtn- 
ment  Bill  was  passed.  The  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill  was  carried  in  rh* 
Session  of  1847. 

The  question  of  the  Sugar  Duties  wsa  warmly  debated  on  sural  as; 
religious  as  well  ss  on  commercial  grounds.   With  the  West  India  interest, 
which  resisted  the  admission  of  any  other  than  eolonisl  sugar,   went  th* 
formidable  Anti-Slavery  party.  The  Fres-Traders,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
stantly protested  against  the  preference  of  colonial  over  foreign    sugar. 
•  of  a  differential  duty  : 
rd  of  June,  proposed  a* 
t  waa  the  produce  of  fret 
oamber  for  reducing;  the 
iga  free-grown  aiursx,  the 
lunty.     This  took  pUca 
iinot  Council  was  hrfd, 
Xnse  excitement,  called 
tbich   important    cow- 
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quences  might  be  the  result.    The  House  did  reconsider,  and  reversed  its 
decision. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Mr.  Thomas  Dnncombe  presented  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  from  Joseph  Mazzini,  and  three  others,  complain- 
ing that  their  letters  had  been  opened  at  the  Post  Office.  Sir  James  Graham 
stated  that  under  the  power  which  had  been  exercised,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  law,  from  the  very  first  formation  of  the  Post  Office,  he  had  given  a 
warrant  to  open  the  letters  of  one  of  the  petitioners.  It  was  understood 
that  Mazzini  was  the  one  petitioner  whose  intrigues  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  thus  endeavoured  to  trace.  This  ministerial  act  startled  the  nation 
into  violent  agitation.  The  ministers  wisely  resolved  that  the  disclosure  of 
all  the  facts  in  a  full  inquiry  was  the  best  mode  of  setting  themselves  right 
in  public  opinion.  A  Secret  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
nine  persons,  none  of  whom  were  connected  with  office;  and  five  of  whom 
were  selected  from  the  Opposition.  In  August  the  Committee  made  their 
Report,  and  the  people  were  effectually  tranquillized. 

In  this  Session  a  measure  of  justice  was  promoted  and  carried  through 
by  the  government,  in  an  Act  to  confirm  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
establishments  any  society  of  Protestant  dissenters  which  had  held  them 
for  twenty-five  years.  This  Bill  also  gave  Unitarians  as  firm  a  possession 
of  property  they  had  acquired  before  the  statute  of  1818,  as  of  that  which 
they  had  acquired  since  that  statute,  by  which  the  exceptions  to  the  Act 
of  Toleration  had  been  repealed.  This  measure  provoked  great  opposi- 
tion, but  it  was  passed  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses. 

Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  other  prisoners  having  appealed  for  a  reversal  of 
their  sentence  upon  a  Writ  of  Error,  the  judges  of  the  English  courts  were 
referred  to  by  the  Lords  for  their  opinions.  Six  of  the  eleven  counts  were 
decided  by  all  of  nine  judges  to  be  bad  or  informal ;  seven  of  the  judges 
held  that  the  judgment  must  stand,  as  the  Irish  judges  alone  could  know 
upon  how  much  of  the  verdict  they  had  grounded  their  sentence.  The 
peers  were  now  to  decide.  It  was  a  question  of  legal  constitution  which 
could  only  be  properly  settled  by  the  Law  Lords,  to  whom  the  ministry 
left  its  decision.  It  was  voted  by  lord  Denman,  lord  Cottenham,  and  lord 
Campbell,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  should  be  reversed  ;  lord 
Brougham  voted  that  it  should  be  maintained.  O'Connell  on  the  6th  of 
September  left  his  prison  in  a  triumphal  car,  wearing  the  green  and  gold 
repeal  cap ;  and  escorted  by  thousands  of  people  paraded  the  streets  of 
Dublin  for  four  hours.  His  triumph  was  celebrated  throughout  Ireland 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations.  But  his  power  was  gone.  He 
was  extinguished  by  the  impartial  justice  of  the  English  peers.  The  great 
Agitator  died  at  Genoa  on  the  15th  of  May,  1847. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  had  been  nearly  on  the  point  of  a  serious  rupture.  In  September, 
1848,  the  queen  of  Tahiti  (Otaheite),  named  Pomarl,  who  was  a  follower  of 
the  English  missionaries,  was  induced  to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of 
Prance.  The  natives  being  angry  at  this,  and  showing  marked  hostility 
to  the  French  among  them,  in  November,  admiral  Dupetit  Thouars  landed 
troops  on  the  island ;  set  up  the  French  flag,  removing  queen  Pomare>'s 
ensign ;  and  issued  a  proclamation  that  Tahiti  belonged  to  Prance.    The 
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British  Consul  it  Tahiti,  a  misajunary  named  Pritchard,  Uaaaifafcjy 
hauled  diwn  hia  flag,  declaring  that  he  was  not  accredited  aa  consul  to  a 
French  colony.  Four  months  afterwards  the  French  authorities  seised  bis, 
and  required  ui  condition  of  his  release  from  imprisonment  that  be  abooU 
immediately  leave  the  Pacific  When  Mr.  Pritchard  arrived  in  England 
there  was  an  outburst  of  national  indignation  which  the  government  did 
not  attempt  to  repress.  Negotiations  between  lord  Aberdeen  sad  H. 
(Hsrit  "  anded  in  results,"  lay*  the  French  ambassador,  "just  in  ass— 
selves,  honourable  to  the  two  cabinets,  and  salutary  to  the  two  oonntriaa." 
To  confirm  the  entente  cordial*  the  king  of  the  French  paid  a  visit  to  qaaeu 
Victoria.  In  this  year,  however,  Louis  Philippe's  ion,  tJin  prince  da  Join- 
ville,  published  a  "  Note  on  the  State  of  the  Naval  Forces  of  Fnoa,' 
which  the  duke  of  Wellington  characterised  as  "an  invitation,  and  penro- 
cativB  to  war,  to  be  oarried  on  in  a  manner  such  as  had  bean  <<■'— i-:— -^  by 
the  civilized  portions  of  mankind," 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  partial  experiment  on  Free  Trade  had  prepared  him  ta 
make  a  bolder  experiment  in  the  Session  of  Parliament  which  was  opened 
by  the  Queen  on  the  tth  of  February,  18*5.  At  this  period  tits  Income 
Tax  was  about  to  expire.  The  object  of  imposing  this  tax  in  IB*!, — ta 
repair  the  financial  disorder  of  the  country,— had  been  accomplished.  Bat 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  continue  its  operation  for  a  farther  period  to 
obtain  the  means  of  making  a  reduction  in  other  taxation.  The  minister 
now  proposed  to  abolish  all  dntiea  on  .exports,  including  the  duty  on  anal ; 
he  would  abolish  tha  import  duties  on  four  hundred  and  thirty  taw  mate- 
rials rued  in  manufactures ;  he  would  altogether  temov»  tha  dn&et  on 
cotton-wool  i  effect  a  gnat  reduction  in  tha  sugar-duties,  and  repeal  the 
duty  on  glass.  There  wss  great  discussion  upon  thess  iaaataal  Bsaaasnm, 
the  jealousy  of  free- trade  principles  occasionally  breaking  oat  in  uljiilisni 
almost  ludicrous.  Mr.  Disraeli  pronounced  nnnustakeablj  a.  atntrarm  of 
open  war  against  air  Bobert  Peel,  whom  he  described  as  one  who,  by 
skilful  parliamentary  mauoanvrea,  had  tampered  with  the  generous  conn- 
dance  of  a  great  people.  In  allusion  to  sir  Robert's  former  desertion  id  the 
principles  of  ultra-  Toryism,  he  said,  "  Protection  appears  to  be  in  about 
the  same  condition  that  Protestantism  waa  in  1828.  The  country  will  draw 
its  morsL"  Protestantism  was  now  to  hare  a  new  causa  of  offence.  On 
the  3rd  of  April  air  Bobert  Peel  brought  fbrwsrd  the  plans  of  the  goTemmsat 
respecting  the  improvement  of  tile  College  of  Haynooth,  proposing  a  grant 
of  30,0001.  aryaar,  to  be  secured  bv  act  of  parliament.  It  waa  Use  object 
»  improve  the  system  of 
f  that  institution."  On 
time,  the  table  of  to* 
nights  of  debate  in  the 
bigotry,  still  repWuialud 


t  by  ( 
introduced  by  sir  Jaaei 
egea  in  Ireland,  wiafly 
duration  of  tow  nuduai 
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classes.  There  was  another  measure  carried  in  the  spirit  of  religions  libe- 
rality— that  of  the  admission  of  Jews  to  municipal  offices.  This  Session  of 
Parliament*  which  terminated  on  the  9th  of  August,  had  been  rendered 
unusually  laborious  by  the  legislation  requisite  for  the  regulation  of  the 
rapidly  extending  railway  communications  of  the  kingdom.  The  condition 
of  the  destitute  poor  of  Scotland  was  another  subject  of  general  legislation 
in  which  the  Commons  had  been  engaged. 

From  the  12th  of  August  to  the  15th  of  October,  sir  Robert  Peel  and  sir 
James  Graham  were  corresponding  on  the  subject  of  information  received 
as  to  the  probable  failure  of  the  potato-crop.  The  official  reports  having 
assumed  a  very  serious  aspect,  the  prime  minister  dispatched  to  Ireland 
two  men  eminent  in  their  respective  departments  of  science — Professor 
Lindley  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.  The  reports  of  the  Botanist  and  the  Che- 
mist were  not  calculated  to  mitigate  the  apprehensions  of  official  and  other 
observers  in  Ireland.  The  alarm  in  Scotland  was  also  great  and  rapidly 
increasing.  On  the  81st  of  October  sir  Robert  Peel,  having  summoned 
the  Cabinet  to  a  meeting  at  his  house,  laid  before  them  a  memorandum  of 
the  information  he  had  received,  and  his  suggestions  on  it.  The  prime 
minister  found  few  inclined  to  deal  boldly  with  the  danger.  The  Cabinet 
separated,  fixing  another  meeting  for  the  6th  of  November.  At  that  meet- 
ing, sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  to  issue  immediately  an  Order  in  Council, 
remitting  the  duty  on. grain  in  bond  to  one  shilling ;  opening  the  ports  to 
the. temporary  admission  of  all  grain  at  a  smaller  rate  of  duty.  He  further 
proposed  to  call  parliament  together  on  the  27th  to  ask  for  indemnity,  and 
to  declare  an  intention  of  submitting  immediately  after  the  recess  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  Corn-Laws.  Three  only  of  his  colleagues  gave  their 
support  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  sir  James 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  On  the  22nd  of  November  lord  John 
Russell  addressed  a  public  letter  to  the  electors  of  the  city  of  London, 
calling  upon  them  to  "  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agriculture,  the  source  of 
bitter  division  among  classes,  the  cause  of  penury,  fever,  mortality,  and 
crime  among  the  people."  On  the  25th  and  26th  of  November  the  Cabinet 
was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  Commis- 
sion whicji  had  been  appointed,  for  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  might  tend  to  mitigate  the  evil  consequences  of  the  appre- 
hended scarcity.  These  instructions  were  unanimously  approved  of  by  the 
Cabinet.  Before  they  were  finally  assented  to,  sir  Robert  Beel  declared 
"  I  cannot  consent  to  the  issue  of  these  instructions,  and  undertake  at  the 
same  time  to  wn^ni**"  the  existing  Corn-Laws.**  On  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber he  put  in  circulation  amongst  his  colleagues  a  memorandum  containing 
frig  reasons  for  advising  the  suspension  of  the  Corn-Laws  for  a  limited 
period.  The  discussions  in  the  Cabinet  continued  till  the  2nd  of  December, 
when  sir  Robert  Peel  brought  before  his  colleagues  a  specific  measure  for 
the  proposal  of  a  new  law  which  would  be  "founded  upon  the  principle 
of  the  present  law,  while  it  continues  in  operation,  but  will  in  the  course 
of  that  operation  ensure  the  ultimate  and  not  remote  extinction  of  protec- 
tive duties.**  Lord  Stanley  and  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  having  each  signi: 
fied.  his  inability  to  support  this  measure,  sir  Robert  Peel  solicited  the 
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Q'neen  to  refiove  him  from  duties  which  he  could  no  longer  discharge  with 
advaiitflge  to  her  Majesty's  service.  Lord  John  Russell  was  then  summoned 
to  attend  the  Queen.  Peel  having  offered  to  give  his  assistance  in  a  private 
capacity,  towards  the  settlement  of  the  Corn-Law  question,  Lord  John 
consented  to  undertake  the  formation  of  I  government  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  task  whs  hopeless,  and  sir  Robert  Peel  decided,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Queen,  on  the  resumption  of  his  office.  Lord  Stanley  declared  that 
he  must  persevere  in  resigning.  The  duke  of  Bucclengh  would  not  at  con! 
decide.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  expressed  their  detenninatiGB 
to  support  sir  Robert  Feel  in  the  course  he  had  announced  to  them.  Th« 
new  Cabinet  enlisted  an  able  coadjutor  in  lord  Dalhousie  ;  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  had  retired  from  office  some  time  previous,  succeeded  lord 
Stanley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department.  Lord  Wnam- 
cliffe,  the  President  of  the  Council,  had  died,  during  this  great  crisis,  on 
the  19th  of  December. 

When  the  Queen  opened  Parliament  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1844,  her 
Majesty  announced  that  she  had  had  great  satisfaction  in  giving  her  consent 
to  the  measures  for  the  repeal  of  prohibitory  and  the  relaxation  of  pro- 
tective duties.  She  farther  said,  "  I  recommend  you  to  take  into  your 
early  consideration,  whether  the  principles  on  which  yon  have  actad  may 
not  with  advantage  be  yet  more  extensively  applied.  *  The  ministerial  ex- 
planations of  sir  Robert  Peel  and  of  lord  John  Russell  left  no  doubt  whatever 
that  a  free  trade  in  com,  however  gradually  to  be  accomplished,  was  now 
the  great  object  of  the  government  On  the  27th  of  January,  lux  whole 
plan  of  financial  and  commercial  policy  was  developed  by  air  Robert  Peel 
in  a  speech  of  four  hours.  He  said,  in  the  onset,  that  he  was  not  aboct  to 
apply  the  principle  of  relaxation  of  protective  duties  to  any  one  particular 
clsss  :  "  In  the  confidence  that  the  principle  for  which  I  contend  is  a  jast 
and  a  wise  one,  I  ask  all  protected  interests  to  make  the  sacrifice,  which 
the  application  of  that  principle  will  render  necessary."  The  duties  m 
to  be  extensively  reduced  on  tallow  and  timber,  the  only  raw  material'.; 
still  subject  to  duty.  The  duties  on  foreign  manufactured  goods  were  to 
be  abolished  ot  reduced.  There  was  to  be  a  further  reduction  in  the  silk 
duties.  On  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  duties  were  to  be  removed  or  l—  ml 
by  one-half.    Articles  of  food  were  relieved  from  taxation  either  wholly  or 
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resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee."  The  debate  continued  twelve 
nights,  forty-eight  members  speaking  in  favour  of  Free-Trade  and  fifty-fire 
on  the  side  of  Protection,  On  the  fifth  night  of  the  discussion,  sir  Robert 
Peel  reviewed  every  species  of  objection,  warming,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  into  an  eloquence  such  as  had  been  rarely  equalled  since  the 
days  of  the  great  orators  of  former  generations.  Upon  a  division  on  the  27th 
the  government  had  a  majority  of  97.  The  House  of  Commons  went  into 
Committee  on  the  2nd  of  March.  The  various  clauses  of  the  proposed  Bill 
were  debated  with  the  same  earnestness  for  four  nights ;  when  the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  88.  On  the  third  reading  there  was 
a  debate  of  three  nights,  ending  in  a  majority  for  the  government  of  98. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bfll  was  passed  with  less  difficulty  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  47.  The  second  reading  of  the  Customs  Duties  Bill 
was  carried  without  a  division.  On  the  25th  of  June  both  Bills  were  read 
a  third  time  and  passed  ;  to  which  on  the  26th  the  royal  assent  was  given 
by  Commission.  A  revolution,  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  the  Reform 
Bill,  was  thus  accomplished. 

During  the  progress  through  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  measures  of 
commercial  freedom,  a  Bill  entitled,  "  For  the  Protection  of  life  in  Ire- 
land,'* which  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  brought  under  discus- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  six  nights  of  vehement  debate, 
the  government  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  78.  On  the  29th  of  June, 
the  resignation  of  ministers  was  announced  by  sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had 
previously  conveyed  to  his  colleagues  his  opinion  that  H  was  not  desirable 
for  them  to  continue  in  office,  not  having  the  support  of  their  own  party. 
In  spealdng  of  the  measures  which  he  had  succeeded  in  carrying,  sir 
Robert  said  that  the  name  which  ought  to  be,  and  which  would  be,  associa- 
ted with  those  measures  was  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden.  He  concluded 
his  speech  with  the  emphatic  words,  "  It  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name 
sometimes  remembered  with  expressions  of  good  wOl  in  the  abodes  of  those 
whose  lot  it  is  to  labour  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and 
untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  with  a  sense  of 
injustice/*  The  House  of  Commons  adjourned  to  the  8rd  of  July.  On 
the  6th  lord  John  Russell,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Administration,  were  sworn  into  office. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  dissolution  of  sir  Robert  Peel's  administra- 
tion was  announced,  the  news  arrived  of  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
question,  which  relieved  the  British  nation  and  the  government  from  a 
long-continued  cause  of  anxiety.  The  value  of  the  Oregon  territory  was 
so  little  understood  when  the  treaty  of  peace  with  America  was  concluded 
in  1783,  that  no  provision  whatever  was  made  for  its  occupation.  Forty 
years  later  the  claims  of  the  British  government  and  of  that  of  the  United 
States  to  this  region  had  become  so  opposed,  that  there  was  great  appre- 
hension of  hostilities.    Time  strengthened  the  American  claims  by  the 

'd  advance  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  towards  the  disputed 

tn  1840  the  President,  Mr.  Polk,  sent  his  message  to  the  Senate 

"efusal  of  the  repeated  proposals  of  the  British  Government 
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to  submit  the  whole  question  to  arbitration,  The  Senate  and  Hews  of 
typresentatives,  however,  adopted  resolutions  of  a  conciliatory  and  friendly 
description,  and  lord  Aberdeen  at  once  sent  over  to  the  British  minister 
the  draft  of  a  convention  to  be  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  United 
States'  Government  The  conditions  offered  were  agreed  to  "without  the 
addition  or  alteration  of  a  single  word."  The  territory  in  dispute  has  now 
become  the  rising  colony  of  British  Columbia. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  when  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  Commission, 
the  royal  speech  alluded  to  the  victorious  course  and  happy  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  India.  In  December,  1845,  the  government  of  the  Sikhs  being 
in  weak  hands,  their  army  began  to  cross  the  Sutlej,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  attack  on  the  British  frontier,  and  took  up  an  intrenched  por- 
tion at  the  village  of  Feroceshsh.  In  this  camp  the  Sikhs  had  a  force  of 
more  than  60,000  men,  with  108  pieces  of  cannon.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
$khs  crossing  the  Sutlej,  air  Henry  Hardinge,  the  Governor-General  who 
had  succeeded  lord  Ellenborough,  had  carefully  avoided  every  dfiastirin- 
tjon  which  could  be  construed  into  an  act  of  hostility.  It  was  now  ha 
clear  duty  to  repel  aggression,  and  he  put  into  the  performance  of  that 
duty  all  the  energy  of  a  chivalrous  nature.  The  British  force,  consisting 
of  16,700  men,  and  69  guns,  under  the  coxnmander-in«chis£  sir  Hugh 
Gough,  was  advancing  to  Umballah  in  order  to  relieve  Ferozepoor,  which 
had  been  partially  invested.  Waiving  the  claims  of  his  rank,  the  Governor- 
General  offered  to  sir  Hugh  Gough  to  serve  under  him  as  second-in-com* 
mand*  On  the  18th  of  December  the  British  army  reached  Moodkee,  and 
that  evening  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Sikhs.  On  the  21st  and  22nd  was 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Ferozeshah.  The  resistance  of  the  Sikhs  was 
most  obstinate.  Night  closed  on  the  21st  before  the  British  had  become 
masters  of  the  intrenched  quadrangle.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  the 
line  was  again  formed,  and  advanced,  relying  upon  the  unfailing  British 
weapon,  the  bayonet  The  two  commanders  rode  in  front.  The  inner 
works  were  carried ;  the  troops  entered  the  village.  The  Sikh  army  of 
reserve  had  marched  from  the  camp  above  Ferosepoor  early  in  the  monnnfc 
and  their  advanced  guard  became  engaged  with  our  cavalry.  They  drew 
off,  to  appear  again  in  tremendous  force.  The  British  cavalry,  however, 
with  jaded  horses  and  evhausted  men,  decided  the  struggle.  A  peak 
seinsd  the  Sikhs,  who  believed  the  British  were  going  to  fall  on  their  flank 
in  force.  They  abandoned  their  guns,  and  retreated  across  the  Sutlej. 
The  British  in  that  terrible  struggle,  almost  unmatched  in  Indian  warfare, 
lost  2415  men,  with  many  distinguished  officers.  The  European  regiments 
were  fearfully  thinned.   Of  these  the  62nd  left  half  its  numbers  on  the  field. 

Having  crossed  the  Sutlej  the  Sikhs  entrenched  themselves  near  the 
village  of  Alliwall  to  prevent  sir  Harry  Smith's  communication  with  the 
main  army.  With  12,000  men  and  thirty  -two  guns  he  attacked  them, 
carried  their  camp  by  storm,  captured  the  whole  of  their  cannon  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  drove  the  entire  force  precipitately  across  the  Sutlej. 
This  victory  enabled  sir  Harry  Smith  to  unite  with  the  main  army.  A 
siege  train  had  arrived  from  Delhi  The  Sikhs  had  entrenched  themselves 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  at  Sobraon,  having  constructed  a  bridge 
of  boats  across  the  river.    On  Feb.  10,  1846,  sir  Hugh  Gough  waited  for 
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•  fell  of  nun  to  render  the  lord  impracticable,  and  then  attacked  the  flikha. 
Dislodged  from  their  entrenchments,  they  retreated  across  the  bridge,  which 
broke  down  with  the  weight  of  the  masse*  The  Sikhs  lost  18,000  men 
and  sixty-seven  guns.  The  British  loss  was  about  two  thousand  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  20th  of  February  Lahore,  the  capital,  was  occupied ; 
Dhuleep  Sing,  the  young  Maharajah,  was  reinstated  in  the  city ;  and  a 
treaty  was  signed  by  which  he  was  continued,  in  the  relation  of  a  friendly 
sovereign  with  the  British  government. 

Before  he  quitted  office,  sir  Robert  Peel,  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
gave  a  commission  to  a  great  mercantile  house  to  purchase  a  huudmd  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth  of  Indian  corn  in  the  American  markets.  That  supply 
was  intrusted  to  Irish  commissariat  officers  in  the  spring  of  1846,  to  sell 
from  various  depots  at  a  moderate  price,  wherever  the  ordinary  supplies  of 
food  were  found  to  be  deficient.  The  disease  in  the  potato-crop  of  1345 
was  not  so  universal  as  to  prevent  a  courideuable  portion  being  saved,  but 
in  the  autumn  of  1846  it  was  found  that  the  crop  had,  with  very  few  local 
•exceptions,  universally  and  entirely  failed.  The  experience  of  the  partial 
failure  of  the  previous  year  had  not  taught  the  people  that  it  was  dangerous, 
to  depend  upon  one  species  of  food  alone,  and  the  great  proportion  of  the 
-early  culture  of  1846  had  been  that  of  potatoes.  On  the  28th  of  August^ 
1846,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  three  Acts  especially  directed  to  meet 
the  inevitable  failure  of  the  great  Irish  esculent  They  were  Acts  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor  in  the  distressed  districts  for  a  limited  period ;  for 
providing  additional  funds  for  provisional  loans  and  grants  for  public  works ; 
and  for  authorising  a  further  issue  of  money  in  aid  of  public  works.  The 
system  of  affording  relief  through  public  works  utterly  broke  down.  An 
immense  staff  of  servants,  upwards  of  eleven  thousand,  had  been  employed 
"to  tarnish  labour  to  half  a  million  of  adults,  representing  two  millions  of 
souls,  at  an  expense  estimated  for  January  of  800, 000/.  Relief  Committees 
were  then  formed,  which  were  empowered  to  receive  subscriptions  and  levy 
rates,  and  to  be  intrusted  with  donations  from  the  State.  The  payment  of 
money  was  evidently  liable  to  gross  abuse.  Rations  of  cooked  food  offered 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  relieving  the  helpless  and  prostrate  people. 
Then  began  that  beneficial  system  by  which  "  upwards  of  three  millions  of 
persons  were  fed  every  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  homes,  by 
Administrative  arrangements  emanating  from  and  controlled  by  one  central 
office."  *  The  Government  in  1846  and  1847  advanced  more  than  seven 
millions  of  money.  The  British  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Distress 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  applied  to  Ireland  half  a  million  sterling  of  the 
subscriptions  raised.  The  Society  of  Friends  collected  in  addition  168,0002., 
and  many  persons  in  England  contributed  largely,  independently  of  any 
association.  In  1849,  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  a  Commission  for  the. 
sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  in  Ireland  was  established.  From  the  benefi- 
cial operations  of  this  Commission,  and  through  a  better  spirit  infused  into 
the  proprietors  of  unincumbered  estates,  much  of  the  land  has  come  into 
the  hands  of  skilful  cultivators ;  and  that  race  of  cottier  tenantry,  of  whose 
family  one  or  more  of  its  members  was  supported  by  beggary,  has  in  great 

•  "  Edinburgh  Beriew." 
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part  vanished.  It  was  daring  the  eventful  yean  from  1846  to  1858  that 
the  vast  amount  of  Emigration  took  place  which  has  been  called  the  Irian 
Exodus.  "It  is  to  Ireland  that  we  must  chiefly  ascribe  the  departs** 
daring  those  fire  years,  of  a  milium  and  a  quarter  of  emigrants  frosm  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  three-fourths  of  whom  went  to  the  United 
States."*  The  question  of  a  probable  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
generally,  was  very  early  in  the  session  brought  before  parliament ; 
a  proposal  of  the  government  for  the  total  suspension  of  all  import 
upon  corn,  and  of  the  NaTJgation  Laws  through  which  importation 
restricted.  There  was  ray  little  opposition  to  this  measure,  sTtnonga 
there  was  scarcely  a  debate  during  the  session  in  which  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn-Laws,  and  the  abolition  or  redaction  of  Protective  Duties,  were  not 
denounced  as  causes  of  present  injury  and  of  future  mischief. 

In  September  and  October  of  this  year  there  was  such  a  pussnuti  upon 
the  merchants  and  traders  as  had  not  been  experienced  since  the  great 
panic  of  1825.  Mercantile  houses  in  London  of  the  highest 
pended  their  payments.  In  the  country,  not  only  mercantile 
banks  were  fading ;  the  funds  fell  rapidly ;  exchequer  bills  were  at  a  high 
rate  of  discount.  On  the  851h  of  October,  a  letter,  signed  by  lord  Joint 
Bussell  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  addressed  to  the 
Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  reeonuaeodmg 
them  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  their  discounts  and  advances  upon  approved 
security,   charging  a  high  rate  of  interest    The 


immediately  acceded  to.  When  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  on  the 
18th  of  November,  the  royal  speech  announced  that  the  pinumii  on  the 
banking  and  commercial  interests  had  been  mitigated ;  and  that  the  akant- 
dant  harvest  with  which  the  country  had  been  blessed  had  alleviated  the 
evils  which  always  accompany  a  want  of  employment  in  the  nianuaetnring 
districts.  In  this  Session  a  law  was  passed  for  the  prevention  of  < 
outrage  in  Ireland ;  and  a  Bill,  brought  in  by  lord  John  Bussell,  to 
the  Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  was  read  a  first  time,  the  second  reading 
being  deferred  to  the  7th  of  February.  On  the  20th  of  December  it  was 
moved  and  carried  in  both  Houses  that  Burliament  should  be  adjourned  to 
the  3rd  of  February,*  1847. 

When  the  Houses  met  after  the  Recess,  there  was  existing  in  the  counlfj 
an  unusual  excitement  on  the  subject  of  our  national  defences.  From  the 
10th  of  October,  1846,  when  the  king  of  the  French,  and  M.  Quint,  his 
minister,  had  secretly  prepared  and  hastily  accomplished  the  double  mar- 
riage of  the  Queen  of  Spain  with  the  Infante  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Cadiz, 
and  of  the  Infanta  with  the  duke  de  Montpensier,  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
it  was  evident  that  whether  the  apprehension  of  the  mischief  especially 
provided  against  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  1814  were  well-founded  or  unrea- 
sonable, there  would  no  longer  be  friendship  between  the  two  Courts  of 
France  and  England.  When  lord  John  Bussell,  in  making  his 
statement  for  the  year,  confessed  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  had 
nicated  to  the  gorernment  what  he  considered  to  be  a  deficiency 
defences,  it  was  clear  that  France  was  the  country  from  which  danger 

*  Beport  of  the  Emigration  CoifimiiVmar*. 
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Apprehended.  The  proposition  of  the  government  was  to  increase  the 
.Military,  Naval,  and  Ordnance  estimates  by  858,0002. ;  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  Militia  by  a  grant  of  150,0002.  The  probable  excess  of 
•expenditure  beyond  revenue,  occasioned  by  the  Irish  famine  and  by  the 
commercial  panic,  was  to  be  met  by  increasing  the  Income  Tax  to  5  per 
«ent  The  House  of  Commons  was  debating  these  subjects,  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  abdication  and  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  Republic 
The  legislative  session  in  Paris  had  opened  on  the  28th  of  December, 

1847.  The  king's  Speech  contained  an  allusion  to  the  agitation  for 
"  electoral  and  parliamentary  reform," — which,  words  had  become  a  toast 

«t  several  provincial  banquets.  In  France  the  employers  of  labour  and 
the  receivers  of  wages  regarded  each  other  as  natural  enemies — the  one 

-accustomed  to  view  their  almost  exclusive  possession  of  political  power  as 
their  exclusive  and  inalienable  right ;  the  other,  debarred  from  civil  privi- 
leges, hating  the  government  much,  but  hating  the  middle  class  more, 
upon  whose  affections  the  government  was  founded.  The  Opposition  in 
the  Chambers  were  ready  to  excite  this  uneasiness  in  the  masses,  and 
whilst  striving  to  accomplish  an  electoral  reform,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 

:ally  themselves  with  the  assertors  of  equality.    On  the  22nd  of  February, 

1848,  there  was  to  have  been  a  reform  banquet  in  the  twelfth  arrondisument 
of  Paris— a  quarter  where  the  materials  for  disorder  were  abundant.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  forbad  the  meeting,  and  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  parliamentary  Opposition  announced  that  it  was  adjourned.  This 
postponement  was  loudly  murmured  at  by  the  democratic  journalists.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  streets  were  crowded  at  an  early  hour.  About 
noon  a  crowd  surrounded  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and  a  cry  was  raised 
-of  "  Down  with  Guizot ; "  but  in  the  evening  the  city  was  quiet.  During 
the  night  the  government  was  collecting  troops,  and  the  people  were  rais- 
ing barricades.  The  rappcl  wss  again  heard  calling  out  the  National 
Guard  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  Some  firing  soon  took  place 
between  the  populace  and  the  Municipal  Guards.  The  National  Guards 
had  come  to  an  agreement  amongst  themselves  to  act  the  part  of  concilia- 
tors rather  than  that  of  the  opposers  of  the  people.  Soon  the  cry  of  Vive 
la  R&forme  was  heard  amongst  groups  of  the  citizen  soldiers.  M.  Guizot, 
'finding  that  the  Cabinet  could  not  rely  upon  the  firmness  of  the  king, 
announced  his  resignation  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  was  joy 
that  night  in  Paris,  for  it  was  thought  that  the  cause  of  Reform  had  gained 
41  victory.  But  a  band  of  republicans  gathering  together  before  the  Hotel 
•of  Foreign  Affairs,  occupied  by  M.  Guizot,  where  a  battalion  of  infantry 
was  stationed,  a  shot  fired  from  the  mob  was  answered  by  a  volley  from 
the  soldiery,  and  fifty  fell,  killed  or  wounded.  The  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  carried  by  torchlight  through  the  streets,  amidst  the  frantic  cries  of 
•excited  crowds  demanding  vengeance.  During  the  night  the  king  had 
.  sent  for  M.   Thiers,  and  offered  him  the  formation  of  a  ministry.    M. 

Thiers  stipulated  that  M.  Odillon  Barrot  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  This  was  entirely  to  yield  upon  the  question  of  Reform,  and 
wholly  to  change  the  policy  of  the  government  The  change  of  admini- 
stration was  announced  by  placards  in  the  morning.    The  command  of 
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the  troops,  which  had  been  given  to  marshal  Bugeaud  daring  Dm  nfgfat, 
•was  superseded  by  the  new  ministers,  who  judged  thai  the  danger  of 
insurrection  was  passed.    They  were  deceived.    About  noon  the  populace 
attached  the  Palais  Royal,  and  sacked  the  apartments.    The  Tuikries  was 
next  to  be  assailed.    The  king  left  the  palace  with  his  queen.    The  mob 
broke  in.    The  throne  was  carried  along  the  Boulevards,  and  was  bant 
at  the  foot  of  the  column  of  July.    The  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  at  half- 
past  twelve,  when  M.  Dupin  announced  the  abdication  of  Louis  Fnilrppt, 
in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  contte  de  Paris,  the  duchess  of  Orleans  being 
appointed  regent    The  duchess,  leading  her  two  sons  by  the  hand,  entered 
the  Chamber,  accompanied  by  the  duke  de  Nemours.    A  stormy  discussion 
then  began.    It  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  rush  of  a  crowd  that  filled  aQ 
the  passages  of  the  Chambers  and  swarmed  into  the  HalL    Hie 
and  her  children  were  surrounded  by  armed  men.    Amidst  clean* 
threats  she  was  forced  by  her  attendants  out  of  the  HalL     With 
applauses  or  the  hisses  of  the  fierce  Republicans  who  were  now  in 
of  the  situation,  the  members  of  a  Provisional  Government  w 
nated.    They  were  Lamartine,  Marie,  Ledru-RoUin,  Cremisvjc,  Dupont 
de  1'Eure,  Arago,  and  Gamier  Pages.    In  the  meantime  another  Provi- 
sional Government  had  been  formed  at  the  Hotel  de  Villa,  fwmsisting  of 
Harrast,  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert.    The  Seven  proceeded  to  the 
•Hotel  de  YiHe,  and  there,  alter  violent  altercation,  came  to  a  ouuqnuniaso 
with  the  Four.    There  was  to  be  a  Republic ;  but  a  Republic  in  winch  the 
principles  of  Socialism  should  be  the  paramount  element;    The 
of  Deputies  was  to  be  dissolved ;  a  National  Assembly  was  to  be  < 
the  members  of  the  "ex-Chamber  of  Peers"  being  forbidden  to 
The  Provisional  Government  of  Eleven  undertook  to  secure  the 
of  the  workmen  by  labour ;  to  guarantee  labour  to  all  citizens.    2s» 
prospect  of  universal  suffrage  was  made  still  more   agreeable  by  the 
announcement  of  the  opening  of  National  Workshops  for  the  unemploysd 
workmen. 

The  principles  of  Socialism,  which  had  been  diligently  propssnied  in 
France  during  the  ten  years  which  preceded  the  Revolution  of  184ft* 
gradually  made  their  way  to  a  small  extent  in  this  country.  Mr.  Feasgus 
O'Connor,  one  of  the  members  for  Nottingham,  not  without  an  eye  to  has 
own  profit,  had  contrived  to  induce  many  hsrd«working  people  to  sab- 
scribe  their  money  to  his  schemes  for  establishing  "The  National  Lssad 
Company."  In  the  meantime,  the  great  business  of  the  Chartists  wan  to 
get  up  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  their  five  points,  which  being  cosa- 
pleted,  and  alleged  to  have  received  5,706,000  signatures,  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  on  the  10th 
of  April  To  meet  the  avowed  designs  of  the  physical-force  Chartists, 
the  ministry  took  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  so  judiciously 
arranged  a  plan  for  the  presence  of  the  military  power  at  every  point 
where  a  contest  might  by  possibility  occur,  that,  without  the  display  of  a 
single  soldier,  effectual  resistance  was  impossible.  But,  more  than  all  the 
combinations  of  military  science,  was  an  organisation  which  proclaimed  to 
the  Chartists  that  they  alone  were  not  the  People.  On  that  morma&  a 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  special   constables  of  ail  ranks  stood 
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shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  streets  of  London,  each  armed  only  with  a 
staff  representing  the  strength  of  the  law.  The  prdposed  meeting  of  the 
Chartists  on  Kennington  Common  was  not  prevented,  bnt  their  return 
over  either  of  the  bridges  in  procession  was  steadily  opposed.  The  great 
Petition  was  ignobly  carried  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  cart,  to  be 
presented  by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  without  his  legions.  Physical-force 
Chartism  was  really  at  an  end,  although  its  revival  was  several  times 
Attempted,  to  be  pat  down  by  the  same  firmness. 

The  French  Revolution  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  exertions  of  an  asso- 
ciation called  the  "Irish  Confederation,**  which  was  in  1847  formed  in 
Dublin.  The  uttering  of  seditions  speeches  was,  up  to  April,  an  offence 
which  the  law  regarded  as  a  misdemeanour;  but  an  Act  was  then  passed 
which  rendered  it  felony  to  compass  or  imagine  the  deposition  of  the  Queen, 
or  to  give  expression  to  any  such  intention.  Under  this  Act,  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  tried  and  convicted  ;  and  Mr.  Duffy  was  about  to  be  prosecuted.  It 
was  determined  by  the  Confederation  to  rescue  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  trial  of  Mr.  Duffy.  A  War  Directory  was  appointed  and  a  mighty 
warrior,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  was  to  take  the  field  in  person  and  lead  his 
forces  to  the  overthrow  of  the  despotic  government  On  the  28th  of  July 
the  great  rebel  engaged  the  Police  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Ballingarry, 
where  he  had  seven  of  his  army  killed  and  several  wounded.  On  the  5th 
of  August  he  was  arrested  at  Thurles.  The  government,  after  a  few  years, 
permitted  his  return  to  Ireland,  to  warn  political  fanaticism  of  the  probable 
danger  of  that  public  contempt  which  awaits  the  anarchist  who  is  too  silly 
to  be  mischievous.  The  insurrection  had  soon  come  to  an  end.  There  were 
trials  for  high  treason  ;  in  which  the  capital  sentence  passed,  was  the  next 
year,  after  the  demand  of  a  writ  of  error,  commuted  to  transportation. 

Within  four  months  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  sixteen 
thousand  persons  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
short  career  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  upheld  by  military  force, 
amidst  the  increasing  animosities  of  the  Socialists.  When  the  National 
Assembly  was  opened  and  had  appointed  an  Executive  Commission  of  five 
members,  there  was  an  attempt  to  form  another  Provisional  Government 
of  those  who  had  now  come  to  be  designated  as  Red  Republicans.  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly  by  the  vote 
of  a  great  majority.  Close  upon  this  event  came  the  terrible  crisis  which, 
after  four  days'  fighting,  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  insurgents ;  the  ap- 
pointment of  general  Cavaignac  as  Dictator ;  and  the  declaration  that 
Paris  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  that  is,  under  martial  law.  This  state  endured 
from  the  24th  of  June  till  the  20th  of  October.  On  the  21st  of  December 
prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  took  the  oath  as  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  to  continue  in  office  till  May,  1852. 

The  Session  of  the  English  Parliament  came  to  a  close  on  the  5th  of 
September.  It  was  in  no  boastful  spirit  that  the  Queen  said,  that,  sur- 
rounded by  convulsions  and  wars  between  neighbouring  States,  she  had 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  preserve  peace  for  her  own  dominions, 
and  to  maintain  our  domestic  tranquillity.  In  these  troublous  times  the 
social  improvement  of  the  country  steadily  went  forward.  No  one  was 
more  strenuous  in  proclaiming  how  individual  energy  was  to  make  legisla- 
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tire  provisions  effectual  than  prince  Albert,  who,  to  *se  his  own  wards, 
considered  that,  "  to  show  how  sua  can  help  nun  notwithstanding  the 
complicated  state  of  civilized  society,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  philan- 
thropic person  ;  but  it  is  more  peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  who,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  enjoy  station,  wealth,  and  education." 
On  the  31st  of  January,  1849,  there  was  a  public  banquet  in  the  Free-tads 
Hall  at  Manchester,  to  celebrate  the  commencement  of  that  1st  of  February 
when  the  millions  who  earned  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
might  at  last  eat  "untaxed  food."  On  the  same  day  which  saw  the  final 
extinction  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Queen  opened  the  Session,  and  told  bar 
assembled  Parliament :  "  It  is  with  pride  and  thankfulness  that  I  advert 
to  the  loyal  spirit  of  my  people,  and  that  attachment  to  our  institutions 
which  has  animated  them  during  a  period  of  commercial  difficulty,  «*«*»*— »f 
production  of  food,  and  political  revolution.  I  look  to  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God  for  favour  in  our  oontinued  progress ;  and  I  trust  yon  will 
assist  me  in  upholding  the  fabric  of  the  institution,  founded  as  it  is  upon 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  of  justice." 


THE  END. 
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Anne  Neville,  Queen  of  Richard  IIL, 
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Anne  Boleyn,  maid  of  honour  to  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  177 ;  married  to  Henry  VU I., 
185;  tried,  192;  executed,  193. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  fourth  wife  of  Honry 
VIII.,  204,  205. 

Anne,  Queen,  marries  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  414  ;  attachment  to  Sarah 
Churchill,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  461 ; 
alienation  from  William  and  Mary,  ib.  ; 
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trial,  and  execution.  387. 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  found  guilty  of  treason, 
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Argyle,  Duke  of,  foils  the  attempt  of  the 
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*  Where  a  subject  or  event  is  not  discoverable  in  the  Index  by  its  connection  with 
the  name  of  a  person  or  place,  such  headings  as  the  following  may  be  referred 
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Bras,  801 ;  Waterloo,  802 ;  Meebudpnfc. 
840 ;  Nararino,  843 ;  Feroaeehah,  908. 

Baxter,  Richard,  trial  of,  416. 
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Beaton,  Cardinal,  all-powerful  in  Semi- 
land,  207 ;  aisasBinated  at  8t  Andrew  a, 
210. 
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133,  138,  139. 

Becket,  Thomas,  career  of,  83 — eel 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Henry  V., 
appointed  Regent  of  France,  132 :  vic- 
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Bruce.    See  Robert 

Buckingham,    Duke   of,    an    abetter  ** 
Richard  III.  in  his  design*  upun  tb. 
throne,  161 ;  goes  over  to  the  party  «f 
Richmond,  163;  beheaded,  154 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  son  of  the  fore- 
going, executed  for  treason,  171 

Buckingham,  George  VilUers,  Duke  nf. 
favourite  of  James  I.,  297 ;  aacotnpmni?* 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (Charies  I.  >  to  Strut 
as  Thomas  Smith,  302 ;  impeached,  hn  . 
commander  at  La  Rochelie,  306 ;  asaw- 
ainated  by  Felton,  307. 

Buckingham.  Duke  of,  popular  minister 
of  Charles  II.,  395. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  committed  to  the 
Towor,  779. 

Burgoyne,  General,  sent  against  the 
Americans,  611,  616 ;  surrenders  at 
Saratoga,  617. 

Burke,  Edmund,  enters  public  Ufa,  594  : 
his  measure  of  economical 
abhorrence  of  the  French 
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680 ;  publishes  Reflections  on  the  Revo- 
lution, 082  ;  separation  from  Fox,  688 ; 
death,  728. 

Bute,  Lord,  favourite  of  George  IIL,  686 ; 
prime  minister,  590. 

Byng,  Admiral,  511,  586,  677;  shot  for 
alleged  cowardice,  679. 


Cabal  ministry,  the,  805. 

Cade,  Jack,  rebellion  of,  140. 

CaBsar's  invasions  of  Britain,  2. 

Calais  lost  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  342. 

Calcutta,  the  Black  Hole  of,  680. 

Calder,  Sir  Robert,  engages  the  French 
and  8panish  fleets  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
764. 

Calendar,  reform  of  the,  571. 

Canada,  rebellion  in,  879. 

Canals,  formation  of,  645. 

Canning,  Qeorge,  a  supporter  of  Pitt,  718 ; 
premier,  837 ;  death,  838. 

Canute,  reign  of,  35. 

Caractacus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  5. 

Carew,  Sir  Thomas,  opposes  Queen  Mary's 
Spanish  marriage,  233. 

Caroline  of  Anspach,  Queen  of  George  IT., 
643;  antipathy  to  her  son,  to.  /  her 
death,  549. 

Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Queen  of  George 
IV.,  719 ;  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  762 ; 
her  trial,  828 ;  death,  830. 

Carr,  Robert,  favourite  of  James  I. ,  created 
Earl  of  Somerset,  296 ;  his  trial,  convic- 
tion, and  pardon,  298. 

Carteret,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  540; 
succeeds  to  Walpole's  power,  554. 

Caasivelaunus  opposes  Caesar,  2. 

Castlereagh's,  Lord,  duel  with  Canning, 
778 ;  death,  831. 

Catherine  of  Arragon,  married  to  Prince 
Arthur,  165 ;  married  to  Henry  VIII., 
167 ;  trial,  179 ;  divorced,  185. 

Catherine  Howard,  fifth  wife  of  Henry 
VIII.,  206 ;  put  to  death,  207. 

Catherine  Parr,  sixth  wife  of  Henry  VTII., 
207 :  suspected  of  Lutheranism,  212 ; 
married  to  Admiral  Seymour,  223. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  836,  847. 

Cato  Street  conspiracy,  the,  826. 

Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  168. 

Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  private  secretary  to 
the  Protector  Somerset,  227 ;  chief  ad- 
viser of  Queen  Elisabeth,  244;  death, 
282. 

Cecil,  Robert,  an  enemy  to  Essex,  283; 
corresponds  secretly  with  James  VI., 
ft. ;  proclaims  James  L  of  England, 
286;  triumphs  over  his  rival  Raleigh, 
237  ;  created  Earl  of  Salisbury,  289 ;  his 
death,  21*6. 

Charlemont,  Earl  of,  leader  of  the  Irish 
in  1782,  633. 

Charles  I. ,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  Journeys 
into  France  and  Spain  as  John  Smith, 
302 ;  project  of  a  Spanish  marriage 
abandoned,  ib. ;  accession,  and  marriage 
with  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  80S; 
relations  with  France  and  Spain,  305; 
assents  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  307 ; 
illegal  acts  and  exactions,  310;  visits 


Scotland,  and  la  crowned  there,  311 : 
his  attempts  to  introduce  prolacy  into 
Scotland  result  in  the  National  Cove- 
nant, 312;  despotic  measures,  813;  the 
treaty  of  Ripon,  314 ;  consents  to  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  318;  vainly  at- 
tempts arbitrary  taxation,  319 ;  goes  to 
Scotland,  ib. ;  the  Irish  rebellion,  320 ; 
returns  to  London,  321 ;  the  struggle  of 
parties  becomes  more  formidable,  ib. ; 
Christmas  at  Whitehall,  ib. ;  Round- 
heads and  Cavaliers,  322 ;  the  King  in- 
vades the  Commons,  323;  the  crisis, 
324 ;  the  Commons  decide  to  arm,  825 : 
the  royal  standard  raised  at  Notting- 
ham, 326 ;  appoints  Prince  Rupert  com- 
mander of  the  horse,  to. ;  a  royal  pro- 
testation published  at  Wellington,  328 ; 
battle  of  Edgecot,  ib. ;  in  winter  quar- 
ters at  Oxford,  329 ;  meets  commission- 
ers from  the  parliament,  329 ;  victory  at 
Rdundway  Down,  331 ;  the  royal  army 
gains  strength,  332 ;  siege  of  Gloucester, 
ib. ;  battle  of  Newbury,  883  ;  the  Ring's 
parliament  at  Oxford,  334 ;  Oxford  be- 
sieged, ib. ;  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
335,  second  battle  of  Newbury,  to. : 
commissioners  meet  at  Uxbridge,  336 ; 
battle  of  Naseby,  837;  siege  of  Basing 
house,  338;  Charles  retires  to  Oxford. 
839 ;  gives  himself  up  to  the  Scots  at 
Newark,  841 ;  is  left  with  the  English 
commissioners,  842 ;  lodged  at  Hohnby 
house,  ib. ;  conveyed  to  the  army,  344 ; 
rejects  moderate  proposals,  345 ;  lodged 
at  Hampton  Court,  345 ;  takes  refuge  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  346 ;  concludes  an 
alliance  with  Scottish  commissioners  at 
Carisbrook,  847;  abortive  attempts  at 
escape,  349 ;  meeting  with  parliamen- 
tary commissioners,  351 ;  removed  to 
Hurst  Castle.  t6. ;  failure  of  the  last 
hope,  352 ;  trial,  353 ;  execution,  ib. 
Charles  II.,  when  Prince  of  Wale*,  appoin- 
ted generalissimo  in  the  western  coun- 
ties, 337 ;  leaves  the  country,  340  ;  pro- 
claimed King  of  Scotland,  356 ;  lands  in 
Scotland,  358 ;  crowned  at  Scone,  860 ; 
enters  England,  ib.  ;  dofeatedat  Worces- 
ter, 361;  takes  refuge  in  France,  362; 
at  Breda,  381 ;  receives  overtures,  and 
sends  letters  to  parliament,  382;  the 
declaration  from  Breda,  ib.  ;  lands  at 
Dover,  383 ;  execution  of  the  regicides. 
384 ;  the  remains  of  Cromwell  disin- 
terred, ib. ;  coronation,  885 ;  restores 
episcopacy,  886;  Act  of  Uniformity, 
886;  marries  Catherine  of  Bra*anza, 
338 ;  sells  Dunkirk,  ib. ;  intolerance  to 
the  dissenters,  389 ;  the  plague,  i'». ;  the 
Five  Mile  Act,  890;  Fire  of  London, 
392 ;  the  Scottish  Covenanters  rise,  394 ; 
their  defeat  at  Bullion  Green,  ib. ;  the 
Dutch  fleet  blockades  the  Thames,  ib.  ; 
the  Triple  Alliance,  396 ;  secret  treaty 
with  France,  397  ;  further  persecutions, 
397 ;  the  attempt  of  Blood  to  steal  the 
regalia,  39S ;  war  with  Holland,  399 ;  a 
declaration  of  indulgence  Issued,  ib. ;  the 
King  accepts  a  pension  from  Louis  XIV., 
401 ;  the  Popish  plot,  402;  the  Exclu 
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sion  Bill,  405,  408,  409 ;  the  parliament 
of  Oxford,  409;  death  of  Charles,  414. 

Charles  Edward,  Prince,  birth  of,  539; 
leaves  Rome,  555  ;  lands  on  Eriska,  557 ; 
raises  his  standard  at  Glenfinnan,  558 ; 
proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  550 ;  defeats 
Cope  at  Prestonpans,  500 ;  takes  Car- 
lisle, 561 ;  the  retreat  from  Derby,  503 ; 
defeats  Hawley  at  Falkirk,  505  ;  routed 
at  CuHoden,  507;  his  adventures  after 
tho  battle,  569. 

Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  relations 
of,  with  England,  172,  240. 

Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  485,  510,  515, 
534,  536. 

Charlotte  of  Mecklenbnrg-8treliti,  wife  of 
George  III.,  587  ;  her  death,  817. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  married  to  Prince 
Leopold,  808 ;  death,  815. 

Chartist  agitation,  the,  881,  895,  910. 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Lord,  opposes  the 
convention  with  Spain,  550;  pay- 
master-general, 570;  secretary  of  state, 
578 ;  dismissed,  579 ;  his  administra- 
tion, 680—588  ;  accepts  a  peerage,  595 ; 
denounces  the  war  with  America,  013 ; 
further  protests,  616,  617;  his  last  ap- 
pearance In  the  House  of  Lords,  619 ; 
death,  to. 

Chatham,  Lord,  conducts  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  777. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  carries  the  reform  of 
the  calendar,  671. 

China,  the  opium  war  with,  889. 

Christianity,  introduction  of,  into  Britain, 
11. 

Cinque  Ports,  decay  of  the,  216. 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Henry  V., 
slain  at  Bcauje*,  131. 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Edward  IV., 
144 ;  marries  a  daughter  of  Warwick, 
146 ;  his  death  in  the  Tower,  150. 

Clarendon,  Lord.    See  Hyde. 

Clarendon,  brother-in-law  of  James  II., 
415. 

Clarkson's  labours  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  762. 

Claudius  invades  Britain,  4. 

Claverhouse,  John  Graham  of,  defeated 
at  Drumclog,  407 ;  as  Viscount  Dundee, 
opposes  tho  revolution,  449;  falls  in 
the  moment  of  victory  at  Killiecrankie, 
450. 

Clinton,  General  sent  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, 611,  616 ;  takes  Charleston,  624. 

Clivo's,  Lord,  career  in  India,  574,  580, 
"605. 

Cobbett,  William,  active  parliamentary 
reformer,  812. 

Cochrane,  Thomas,  Lord,  exploits  of,  774. 

Codrington,  Sir  Edward,  defeats  the 
Turks  at  Navarino,  843. 

Conage.  the,  217,  472. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  attorney-general,  384 : 
chief  justice.  298;  dismissed,  ib.  ;  de- 
nounces Buckingham,  807. 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  293,  372,  524, 

589,  743,  8*0.  ^ 

Commerce,  state  of,  437,  475,  724,  835. 

JvEh  £ohnJ  JUA,n  h7  Robert  Bruce,  99. 
Constitutional  history  of  England.— Con- 


stitutions of  Clarendon,  61;  trial  by- 
jury  established,  09;  Magna  Charta, 
82 ;  Charter  of  the  Forests.  85 ;  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford,  80  ;  confirmation  of 
the  charters,  97 ;  OrdaJaers,  100 ;  Lord* 
appellants,  117;  Statute  of  Appeals, 
186 ;  Act  of  Supremacy,  MB ;  sqposagy 
of  the  House  of  Ciiinim—a  nude  to 
James  I.,  touching  their  prii 

Krteststton  of  the  Common*, 
tition  of  Right,  306;  the 
strance,  321 ;  Act  of  Uniformity.  986 : 
the  Five  Mile  Act,  300 :  Charles  IL's 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  308 ;  the 
Test  Act,  400;  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  40ft ; 
Abhorrers,  407  :  the  Exclusion  Bill  dis- 
cussed, 408;  James  IL's  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  425 ;  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  433;  Toleration  Act,  444;  first 
Mutiny  BUL  ib. ;  BUI  of  Bights,  451  ; 
Triennial  Bfll,  489;  Protestant  8ar- 
cession  Act,  487;  Riot  Act.  928;  Sep- 
tennial Act,  532;  Colonial  Stamp  Act. 
592 ;  Royal  Marriage  Bffl,  005 ;  Metro- 
politan Police  Act,  845;  Reform  BBL 
861;  Municipal  Corporations  ~ 
669. 
Cope,  Bh*  John,  defeated  at 

559. 
Corn  Law,  the  first,  158;  Corn  Bill  of 

1815, 809 ;  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  884. 
Cornwallis,  Lord,  commands  an 

614. 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 

by  Queen  Mary,  235. 
Cranmer,  Tnomas,  ■  ml  ■■■<!<  s  to  < 
V.,  182 ;  created  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 185;   committed  to  the  Tower, 
232;  tried, 236 ;  burnt.  238. 
Criminal  laws,  reform  of  the.  834. 
Croft,  James,  collier  and  farmer.  043. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  first  appearance  in 
parliament,    308;    presents  Ltlburae't 
petition,  315 ;  a  justice  of  the 
825;    leader  of  the 
"Association,"  830;  at 
835;  appointed  lieutenant-, 
at  Naseby,  ft. ;  leader  of  the  army  in  it* 
disputes  with  parliament,  343;   wafts 
upon  the  King  with  Fairfax,  344:  finally 
separated  from  the  interests  of  Charles, 
340 ;  quells  a  mutiny  in  the  army.  347; 
signs  the  sentence  for  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  353:  supra  usees  a  mutiny, 
855 ;  lands  in  Ireland,  856 ;  taken  Dro- 
gheda,  Dundalk,  Wexford,  and  other 
towns,  slaughtering  the  garrisons,  357 ; 
honours  received,  358;  made  ^-p»ere- 
general,  and  commander-in-chief;  358 : 
defeats  the  Scots  at  Dunbar  t». ;  take* 
Edinburgh   Castle,    360;   illness,    i*. ; 
opposes  the  tyrannical  proceedings  «f 
the  dominant  party.  364  ;  disnofoos  tee- 
Long  Parliament,  365;  made  president 
of  the  council  of  state,  ib. ;  annunon* 
the  Little  Parliament,  366 ;  inaugurated 
Lord  Protector,  387 ;  discovers  an  nam 
sination  plot,  388 ;  makes  treaties  with 
Holland  and  Portugal,  388 ;  has  diflml 
ties  with  his  parliaroenta,  SOP,  373 ;  mV 
toleration,  371 ;  acquires  Jamaica,  37r , 
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interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Vandals,  87* ; 
form*  alliance  with  Franco,  872 ;  seeks 
to  give  the  Jews  liberty,  872 ;  escapes 
aaaaesination,  374 ;  receives  the  Petition 
and  Advice,  but  refuses  the  crown, 
875;  hie  daughters  married  to  noble- 
men, 376 ;  acquires  Dunkirk,  377 ;  his 
death,*. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  brief  protectorate  of, 
377,  378. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  succeeds  to  Wolsey's 
power,  180:  his  various  offices,  189; 
created  Barl  of  Essex,  208 ;  perishes  by 
attainder,  208. 

Crusades,  the,  £1,  80,  71,  92. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  son  of  George  II., 
at  Dettingen,  568;  at  Pontenoy,  658; 
sent  against  Prince  Charles,  562 ;  defeats 
the  Highlanders  at  Culloden,  687  ;  bar- 
barities after  the  battle,  ib. 

Cumberland.  Ernest- Augustus,  Duke  of, 
becomes  King  of  Hanover,  878. 

Cunobelin,  King  of  the  Trinobantea,  8. 


Dalbvkplb,  Sir  John,  commissioner  from 
Scotland  to  William  III.,  449 ;  responsi- 
ble for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  461. 

Dalsiel,  General,  defeats  the  Covenanters, 
894. 

Danby,  Thomas  Osborne,  Barl  of;  chief 
minister  of  Charles  II. ,  400 ;  impeached, 
404. 

Danes,  ravages  of  the,  18;  massacre  of 
the,  35. 

Darien  scheme,  the,  480. 

Damley,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord,  husband  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  250;  his  death, 
258. 

Debt,  the  national,  480, 671,  638. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  trial  of,  492. 

Derbyshire  insurrection,  the,  814. 

Derwentwater,  Lord,  execution  of,  53L 

Despensers,  the,  favourites  of  Edward  II., 
102, 104. 

Digby,  Lord,  a  supporter  of  Charles  I., 
824 ;  routed  at  Sherborne,  889. 

Discovery,  voyages  of,  216,  269,  293,  704. 

Disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church,  897. 

Domesday  Book,  47. 

Drake,  Admiral,  exploits  of,  268,  271,  273, 
280. 

Drapier'a  Letters,  641. 

Druids,  the,  1. 

Dudley,  Guilford,  marries  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
230 ;  executed,  234. 

Dudley,  Henry,  conspires  against  Queen 
Mary,  240. 

Dudley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  pro- 
posed aa  a  husband  for  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  249 ;  betrays  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, 268 ;  obtains  the  government  of 
the  United  Provinces,  962;  his  death, 
274. 

Duncan,  Admiral,  defeats  De  Winter  off 
Caarperdown,  728. 

Dunatan,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  81. 


Edoar,  reign  of,  82. 

Edgar  Atheling,  grandson  of. Edmund 


Ironside,  88 ;  chosen  king,  44 ;  floes  to 
Scotland,  45 ;  a  pensioner  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  48. 
Edmund,  reign  of,  30. 
Edmund  Ironside  opposes  the  Danes,  86. 
Edred,  reign  of,  31. 
Education,  state  of,  218,  811.  875. 
Edward,  King,  son  of  Alfred,  28. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  37  ;  his  character, 
and  Norman  predilections,  38 ;  quarrels 
with  Godwin,  89;  death  at  Westmin- 
ster, 43. 
Edward  I.,  swears  to  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford,  80;  taken  prisoner  at  Lewes, 
90 ;  victorious  at  Evesham,  91 ;  sets  out 
for  the  Holy  Land,  92 ;  accession,  ib. ;  at 
the  siege  of  Acre,  ib. ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, ift. ;  subdues  Wales,  93,  94 ;   re- 
ceives homage  from  John  Balliol  for 
Scotland,  96 ;  invades  Scotland,  ib. ;  de- 
feats Wallace  at  Falkirk,  97;  reduces 
Stirling  Castle,  98;  dies  at  Burgh-on- 
the  Sands,  99. 

Edward  II.,  born  at  Caernarvon,  94 ;  acces- 
sion, 99 ;  his  favouritism,  100 ;  morrieH 
Isabella  of  France,  ib.  ;  revolt  of  the 
barons,  ib. ;  invades  Scotland  and  is  de- 
feated at  Bannockburn.  101 ;  concludes 
a  treaty  with  Scotland,  103 ;  attacked 
by  Queen  Isabella  and  Prince  Edward, 
to. ;  imprisoned  and  murdered  in  Berke- 
ley Castle,  104. 

Edward  HI.  marries  Philippe,  of  Hainault, 
105;  obtains  a  naval  victory,  106;  forms 
an  alliance  with  the  Flemings,  106 ;  in- 
vades France,  107 ;  'victorious  at  Creasy, 
108;  besieges  Calais,  109 ;  concludes  tho 
peace  of  Bretigny,  112 ;  death,  113. 

Edward  IV.,  son  of  Richard  of  York,  141  ; 
flees  to  Calais,  143 ;  defeats  Pembroke 
at  Mortimer's  Cross,  144;  victorious  also 
at  Towton,  to. ;  crowned,  ib. ;  marries 
Elisabeth  Woodville,  145;  puts  down 
insurrection,  146 ;  is  forced  to  floe  to 
the  Hague,  147;  lands  at  Ravenspur, 
ib. ;  defeats  Warwick  at  Barnet,  148 ; 
and  Margaret  at  Tewkesbury,  ib. ;  in- 
vades France,  149 ;  concludes  a  treaty 
at  Pecquigny,  to. ;  death,  150. 

Edward  V.  enters  London,  151 ;  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower,  162. 

Edward  VI.,  birth  of,  200 ;  accession,  220 ; 
fosters  the  Reformation,  222;  risings 
throughout  England  in  favour  of  the 
old  system,  224 ;  siege  of  Exeter,  to. ; 
concludes  peace  with  France,  230 ; 
makes  a  settlement  of  the  crown  in 
favour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  231 ;  last 
illness  and  death,  ib. 

Edward,  son  of  Edgar,  reign  of,  33. 

Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  heroic  conduct 
of,  at  Creasy,  109 ;  victorious  at  Poitiers, 
111 ;  andatNajara,  112;  takes  Limoges, 
113 ;  death,  ib. 

Edwin,  conversion  of  King,  17. 

Edwy  the  Fair,  reign  of,  32. 

Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  18. 

Eklon's,  Lord,  determined  opposition  to 
the  Catholic  Relief  BilL  847. 

Eleanor  of  Castile,  wife  of  Edward  I.,  92. 

Elfrida,  marriage  of,  to  King  Edgar,  83. 
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IJLnfcetfc  Woodvdle,  Queen  of  Edward  IT., 

fJ^eabetBcf  York,  Qwern  of  Henry  TIL, 

Mizabetb,  Queen,  Mrth  of.  166 ;  declared 
.i-TTVitnaU.  110 ;  Joins  Maty  after  the 
of  Edward,  132 ;  imprisoned  in 
T«/wer,  ttft;  her  accession.   143; 
If  support*  the  Reformation.  MS ; 
f»  of  marriage.  <6. ;  forwards  the 
Sift ;  assists  the  Scottish 


ttrficmtrs,  246;  concludes  the  treaty  of 
fcttobnrgb,  247 ;  aids  the  French  Pro- 
testants, 249 ;  receives  Mary,  Queen  of 
Moots,  into  custody,  157;  insurrection  in 
the  nortlMrn  counties,  259 ;  tho  Queen 
Is  excommunicated  by  Pius  V..  259; 
•trtagentenactinenUsjpu'lurttheJesuits, 
201 ;  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary,  266 ;  makes  preparation  to 
meet  the  Armada,  109 ;  suggests  the  em- 
it of  fire-chips,  173;  supports 
of  Navarre,  278 ;  death,  180. 
Elisabeth,  Princess,  daughter  of  James  I., 
to  Frederick,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, 296. 
Elliot,  General,  sustains  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar, 085. 
Emmett,  Robert,  execution  of,  759. 
Erapeon    and    Dudley,    instruments  of 

Henry  VII.  s  extortions,  106. 
Essex,  Earl  of,  sent  to  aid  Henrv  of  Na- 
varre, 279 ;  commands  an  expedition  to 
Hpain,  280 ;  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
182 :  guilty  of  treason,  283 ;  trial  and 
execution,  284. 
Essex,  Karl  of,  loader  of  the  parliamentary 
party,  B'l  I  joins  the  army  with  the 
London  trainbands,  317;  at  Edgeeot, 
828 ;  takes  Reading,  831 ;  victorious  at 
Newbury,  333 ;  gives  in  his 
887. 
Essex.    Su  Cromwell. 
Ethelhald,  brother  of  Alfred,  reign  of,  ***  I 
Ethelbert,  King,  conversion  of,  16.  I 

Ethelbert,  brother  of  Alfred,  reign  of,  S* 
Etholfieda,  the  Lady  of  Mexc^  d«ognesr  : 
of  Alfred.  29.  ! 

Ethelrod,  brother  of  Alfred,  reign  eC  SI 
JSthelred,  son  of  Edgar,  rcfaen  of.  S3. 
Bthelwuif,  eon  of  Egbert*  reign  of.  li. 
Eugene,  Prince,  commander  of  the  anv- 

perial  army,  489. 
JSxmouth,  Lord,  bombard*  Akjnwe*  Set. 


Faixtax, 

body-guard, 

nominated 

Naseby,  337  f  proceeds 

to  London,  345; 

with  Monk,  3&i 
Falkland,  Lord, 

bishops  from  the  U 

falls  at  Newbnry.  SI 
Fawkes, 

powder  FbtSL 
Fendal 

cndofthe,Ue\ 


land  m  ITU. 
Fox,  boida 

to  the 


Fox, 

bis  India  BBL  «;ray»*r« 
Burke  and  Fax,  60 ;  he,  enact 
war  with  France,  W;  t*ee«" 
tary,  761 ;  death,  Ttt 

Francis  L,  Kmg  of  Pome,  hs*  ; 
with  England,  1TS-4M. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  mesata**' 
Britain  and  the  anlsmsL  s>  ■ 


missed  from  office,  «7;  esjcr'. 

gross,  610 ;  comnrisstaaeTt'te 

minister  plenipotentiary  te**1  • 
Frederick,  the  Elector  Psntatsr- 

the  Princess  Elisabeth,  »  * 

Bohemia,  800;  defeated  \r}  u - 

triana,»». 
Frederick,  Prineeof  Wake,**'-"* 

IL.M3;  marries  the  Prise*  > 

Gotba,  548 ;  death.  571 
Frederick  tho  Onset  began*" 

Tears*  War,  678 ;  his  stand  ^ 

533. 
French  Revelation  of  IT**-5*- ' ' 
on  the  eve  of  the,  671 ;  t*  v 
General  convened.  673 ;  S** 
wnDer  of  finance,  674;  *'- 
Assembly,  tfc.  ;  ojestroctxa  :'-  * 
telle,  675  ;  L*  Vnyette,  eae=£- 
theXattonal  Genwd,  676;  bV% 

the  Nation*!  ■  anwrobhr.  * 

tatT. 
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721—728 ;  his  Coup  d'Etat,  789 ;  end  of 

the  Republic,  740. 
French  revolution  of  18S0,  648. 
French  revolution  of  1848,  009. 
Frobisher,    Admiral,    exploits    of,    200, 

271—278,  280. 

Gaok,  General,  commander*  in  •chief  in 

the  colonies,  (508— 012. 
Galgacus  defeated  by  Agricola.  8. 
Gardiner,  Bishop,  a  heretic-hunter,  212 ; 
committed  to  prison  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  222,  229 ;  officiate*  at  the 
-*  •  marriage  of  Mary  and  Philip,  280. 

Garter,  Order  of  the,  established,  110. 
i. .       Gaunt,    John    of,    Duke    of    Lancaster, 
i         governor  of  Gascony,  113;  his  death, 
'  ►  119. 

i      Gaveston,  Piers,  favourite  of  Edward  II., 
99,  100. 
'«»     Geoffrey,  son  of  Henry  II.,  revolts  against 
--,i         his  father,  67— 69. 

*  ..i     George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  married  to 
'0         Queen  Anne,  414 ;  lord  high  admiral, 

*  ^         511 ;  death.  618. 

-"  .1  George  I.,  accession  of,  625;  the  Whigs 
supreme,  626 ;  the  Riot  Act,  626 ;  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  626-681 ;  the  Septen- 
nial Act,  582;  foreign  aspect  or  the 
court,  582;  relief  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, 536:  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
037 ;  the  South  idea  bubble,  588 ; 
\  troubles  in  Ireland  caused  by  Wood's 
halfpence,  641 ;  war  with  Spain,  542 ; 
death  of  the  King  at  Osnabruck,  548. 
George  If.,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  made 
guardian  of  the  kingdom,  538 ;  quarrels 
with  the  King,  685 ;   accession,   548  ; 

*  marries  Caroline  of  Anspach,  16. ;  gua- 
'        rantecs  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  548 ; 

tftate  of  the  gaols  in  England,  544 ;  the 
Portoous  mob  In  Edinburgh,  547 ;  war 
with  Spain,  550 ;  blundering  attack  on 
Carthagena,  551 ;  Anson's  expedition  to 
Peru,  ib. ;  the  King  victorious  at  Det- 
tingen,  555;  battle  of  Fontenoy,  656; 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  557—569 ;  tho  Pcl- 

*  ham  administration,  669;  peace  with 
France,  670;  reform  of  the  calendar, 
671 ;  Marriage  Act,  572 :  the  Newcastle 
administration,  573— 678;  dive's  doings 
in  India,  674, 680 ;  earthquako  at  Lisbon, 
576 ;  loss  of  Minorca,  677 ;  the  Seven 
Tears'  War,  678 ;  convention  of  Closter- 
Seven,  582;  the  war  in  Canada,  584 ; 
Quebec  taken  by  Wolfe,  585 ;  battlo  of 
Minden,  584 ;  death  of  the  King,  586. 

George  III.,  birth  of,  549 ;  created  Prince 
of  Wales  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Frederick,  572;  accession,  586;  cha- 
racter, ib. ;  marries  Charlotte  of  Meck- 
lenburg, 587  ;  battle  of  Kirch-Denkern, 
588;  "The  Family  Compact " between 
France  and  8pain,  to. ;  war  with  Spain, 
and  exploits  of  Rodney,  689 ;  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at  Paris,  690;  illness  of 
the  King,  598 ;  the  Rockingham  admi- 
nistration, 594;  troubles  with  Wilkes, 
690—698 ;  letters  of  Juuius,  698 ;  difficul- 
ties with  the  American  colonies,  693—595, 
699,  600 ;  freedom  of  the  press,  602;  the 


first  partition  of  Poland,  609 ;  tho  King** 
sister,  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  impri- 
soned at  Kronberg,  604 ;  death  of  the 
King's  mother,  16. ;  the  Royal  Marriage 
Bill,  605  ;  coercive  colonial  measures, 
607;  American  war  of  independence, 
610—688;  Gordon  riots,  628;  Rodney's 
victory  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  624 ;  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  ib. ;  loss  of  Minorca, 
630 ;  the  second  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration, to. ;  alarming  state  of  Ireland, 
683 ;  repeal  of  the  statute  declaring 
Ireland  dependent,  634 ;  siege  of  Gibral- 
tar, 685 ;  Atfcing  of  the  Royal  George, 
686;  the  Coalition  ministry,  664  ;  Fox's 
India  Bill,  665;  Pitt's  administration, 
666  —  743  ;  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  668 ;  illness  of  the  King,  670 : 
recovery,  ib. ;  "Church -and- King" riots 
at  Birmingham,  685 ;  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  proposed,  690;  war  with 
France,  709—747 ;  the  Duke  of  York's 
futile  siege  of  Dunkirk,  709;  Muir  and 
Palmer  transported  for  agitating  on 
reform.  714 ;  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  ib. ;  trial  of  Home  Tooke 
and  others,  715;  Howe's  victory  over 
the  Brest  fleet,  ib. ;  recall  ot  tho  Duke 
of  York,  717;  Holland  lost,  717;  the 
downfall  of  Poland,  718;  Corsica  an- 
nexed, to.  ;  1200  French  land  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, 728;  monetary  crisis,  724; 
war  declared  by  Spain,  ib.;  mutiny 
at  Spithead,  726  ;  mutiny  at  the 
Nore,  726;  failure  of  negotSatiotis  for 
peace,  727 ;  battle  of  Camperdown,  728 ; 
battle  of  the  Nile,  729 ;  treaty  with 
Russia.  731 ;  the  first  income  tax,  ib. ; 
outbreak  of  the  United  Irishmen,  732 ; 
Vinegar  Hill,  738 ;  Union  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  736;  the  defence  of 
Aero,  787 ;  Congress  at  Radstadt,  738 ; 
second  coalition  against  France,  ib.; 
disastrous  expedition  to  Holland,  741 ; 
Nelson's  attack  on  Copenhagen,  745; 
battle  of  Aboukir,  746:  treaty  of 
Amiens.  747 ;  trial  of  Peltier,  749 ;  war 
declared,  750 ;  France  threatens  inva- 
sion, 751 ;  war  with  Spain,  752 ;  Pitfa 
coalition,  755 ;  Trafalgar,  7A6  ;  the  slave 
trade  abolished,  766 ;  expedition  against 
Buenos  Ayres,  767 ;  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  769 ;  the  Ordors  in  Coun  • 
cil,  7r>9;  Peninsular  war(#c«  Wellington), 
771—792;  Corunna,  773;  tho  disastrous 
expedition  to  Walcheren.  777 ;  death  of 
the  Princess  Amelia,  781 ;  illness  of  the 
King,  ib  ;  the  Regency  Bill,  tfr. ;  war 
declared  by  America,  785;  tho  Allies 
enter  Paris,  792;  American  bucccwm. 
794 ;  meeting  of  tho  8hannon  and  Che- 
sapeake, ib. ;  attack  on  Washington, 
796;  Pakenham's  attack  on  New  Or- 
leans,  797 ;  peace  of  Ghent,  798 ;  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  799 ;  Waterloo,  801  ; 
treaty  of  Paris.  805 ;  the  Holy  Alliance, 
806 ;  bombardment  of  Algiers,  807 ; 
corn  bill  of  1816,  809 ;  tho  Spenceans, 
812 ;  the  Derbyshire  insurrection,  814 ; 
the  massacre  of  Peterloo,  819 ;  death  of 
the  King,  820. 
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Eliot,  Sir  John,  boldness  of,  in  opposing 
Charles  I.,  304—308. 

Elizabeth  Woodville,  Queen  of  Edward  IT. , 
145. 

Elisabeth  of  York.  Queen  of  Henry  VII., 
159. 

Elisabeth,  Queen,  birth  of,  186  ;  declared 
illegitimate.  210  ;  Joins  Mary  after  the 
death  of  Edward,  232;  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  235;  her  accession,  243; 
strongly  supports  the  Reformation.  243 ; 
her  views  of  marriage,  ib. ;  forwards  the 
Reformation,  245 ;  assists  the  Scottish 
Reformers,  246 ;  concludes  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  247 ;  aids  the  French  Pro- 
testants, 249 ;  receives  Mary,  Queen  of 
Soots,  into  custody,  257 ;  insurrection  in 
the  northern  counties,  259 ;  tho  Queen 
is  excommunicated  by  Pius  V..  259 ; 
stringent  enactmenUagainst  the  Jesuits, 
292 ;  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary,  266 ;  makes  preparation  to 
meet  the  Armada,  269 ;  suggests  the  em- 
ployment of  fire-ships,  273;  supports 
Henry  of  Navarre,  278 ;  death,  286. 

Elisabeth,  Princess,  daughter  of  James  I., 
married  to  Frederick,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, 296. 

Elliot,  General,  sustains  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar, 685. 

Emmett,  Robert,  execution  of,  759. 

Empson  and  Dudley,  instruments  of 
Henry  VII. 's  extortions,  166. 

Essex,  fiarl  of,  sent  to  aid  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, 279 ;  commands  an  expedition  to 
Spain.  280  ;  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
282 :  guilty  of  treason,  288 ;  trial  and 
execution,  284. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  leader  of  the  parliamentary 
party,  821 ;  Joins  the  army  with  the 
London  trainbands,  327;  at  Edgeoot, 
328 ;  takes  Reading,  381 ;  victorious  at 
Newbury,  333 ;  gives  in  his  resignation, 
837. 

Essex.    Set  Cromwell. 

Ethelbald,  brother  of  Alfred,  reign  of,  20. 

Ethelbert,  King,  conversion  of,  16. 

Ethelbert,  brother  of  Alfred,  reign  of,  20. 

Ethelfieda,  the  Lady  of  Merda,  daughter 
of  Alfred.  29. 

Ethelred,  brother  of  Alfred,  reign  of,  20. 

Ethelred,  son  of  Edgar,  reign  of,  S3. 

Ethelwulf ,  son  of  Egbert,  reign  of,  18. 

Eugene,  Prince,  commander  of  the  im- 
perial army,  489. 

Exmouth,  Lord,  bombards  Algiers,  807. 


FAinr  ax,  Thomas,  refuses  to  Join  tasking*  s 
body-guard,  825 ;  scene  at  York,  to. ; 
nominated  general,  386 ;  victor  at 
Naseby,  387 ;  proceeds  with  the  army 
to  London,  345;  resigns,  359;  unites 
with  Monk,  880. 

Falkland,  Lord,  votes  for  removing  the 
bishops  from  the  House  of  Peers,  821 ; 
falls  at  Newbury,  383. 

Fawkes,  Guido,  engaged  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  291. 

Feudal  system,  under  the  Conqueror,  48 ; 
end  of  the,  166.  ' 


Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  the,  172. 

Fiahor,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  ittaintrtf. 
187 ;  executed.  189. 

Fitauerald,  Lord,  raises  an  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  196. 

Flambard,  Ralph,  minister  of  Wunatn 
Rufus,  50,  58. 

Forster,  Mr.,  leads  the  Jacobites  In  Eng- 
land in  1715,  528. 

Fox,  holds  office  under  Newcastle,  573; 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Holland. 
590. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  In  opposition.  629 ; 
his  India  Bill,  665;  rupture  between 
Burke  and  Fox,  683 ;  bis>  opposition  to 
war  with  France,  705;  foreign  secre- 
tary, 761 ;  death,  762. 

Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  relatione  of, 
with  England,  172—220. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  mediator 


Britain  and  the 
missed  from  office.  607  ;  deputy  to  Con- 
gress, 610 ;  commissioner  to  Paria,  613 ; 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  France.  6xL 

Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine,  marries 
the  Princess  Elisabeth,  296;  King  of 
Bohemia,  800;  defeated  by  the)  Ans- 
trians,  ib. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George 
II.,  643 ;  marries  the  Princess  of  Saxe- 
Gotba,648;  death.  672. 

Frederick  the  Great,  begins  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  678 ;  his  second  campaign, 
632. 

French  Revolution  of  1789.— ?tate  of  Paris 
on  the  eve  of  the,  671 ;  the  States- 
General  convened,  673 ;  Seeker,  con- 
troller of  finance,  674;  the  National 
Assembly,  ib. ;  destruction  of  the  Bas- 
tille, 675 ;  La  Fayette,  commander  of 
the  National  Guard,  676 ;  the  rabble  at 
Versailles,  678;  Mirabaan,  president  of 
the  National  Assembly,  ©81 ;  flight  of 
the  royal  family,  685  ;  they  are  dis- 
covered and  brought  back,  686;  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  «87;  Robetnssrre 
and  Danton.  688 :  declaration  ox  PU- 
nita,  ib. ;  Talleyrand,  agent  of  the  go- 
vernment in  London,  68P;  invasion  of 
the  Tuileries,  692;  Potion,  xneyur  of 
Paris,  698;  the  Girondina  and  the 
Mountain,  ib.:  sack  of  the  TuOeries, 
694;  the  royal  family  lodged  in  the 
Temple,  695 ;  flight  of  La  Fayette,  *.  : 
msssnires  of  September,  696;  National 
Convention,  697 ;  France  declared  a  re- 

Sublic,  ib. ;  Dmnouries  victorious  at 
emappes,  ib. ;  trial  of  Louis  X  VI..  699 ; 
his  execution,  700;   defection  of  Do- 
mouries,  706;   the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, 704 ;  issue  of  a*siguats,  707;  fall 
of  the  Girondina,  7o8 ;  Charlotte  Coronv 
assassinates  Marat,  708 ;  insurrection  <f 
Lyons,  710;  siege  of  TouL*n,  711;  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  711 ;  msurrectton  in 
La  Vendee,  713 ;  execution  of  the  Queen. 
714 ;  fall  of  Robespierre  and  his  asso- 
ciates, 716;  Carnot,  the  mind  of  the 
French  army,  717;  death  of  the  Dau- 
phin, 719 ;   Napoleon's  attack  on  the 
sections,  720;  bis  Italian  can 
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721—728 ;  bis  Coup  d'Etat,  7*9 ;  end  of 

the  Republic.  740. 
French  revolution  of  1SS0,  848. 
French  revolution  of  1848,  900. 
Frobiehcr,    Admiral,    exploits    of,    260, 

271—278,  280. 

Gaoe,  General,  commander- in -chief  in 
the  colonies,  008—612. 

Galgaeus  defeated  by  Agrtoola,  8. 

Gardiner,  Bishop,  a  heretic-hunter,  212 ; 
committed  to  prison  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI..  222,  229 ;  officiates  at  the 
marriage  of  Mary  and  Philip,  286. 

Garter,  Order  of  the,  established,  110. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
governor  of  Gaecony,  113 ;  his  death, 
119. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  favourite  of  Edward  II., 
99,  100. 

Geoffrey,  son  of  Henry  II.,  revolts  against 
his  father,  67—69. 

George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  married  to 
Queen  Anne,  414;  lord  high  admiral, 
511 ;  death.  618. 

George  I.,  accession  of,  625;  the  Whigs 
supreme,  626 ;  the  Riot  Act,  626 ;  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  526-631 ;  the  Souten- 
nial  Act,  532;  foreign  aspect  of  the 
court,  582;  relief  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, 536:  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
537;  the  South  Sea  bubble,  538; 
troubles  in  Ireland  caused  by  Wood's 
halfpence.  641 ;  war  with  Spain,  542 ; 
death  of  the  King  at  Osnabruck,  543. 

George  II.,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  made 
guardian  of  tile  kingdom,  533 ;  quarrels 
with  the  King,  635 ;  accession,  543  ; 
marries  Caroline  of  Anspach,  ib. ;  gua- 
rantees the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  543; 
state  of  the  gaols  in  England,  544 ;  the 
Porteous  mob  in  Edinburgh,  547;  war 
with  Spain,  550 ;  blundering  attack  on 
Carthagena,  651 ;  Anson's  expedition  to 
Peru,  ib. ;  tho  King  victorious  at  Dot- 
tingen,  565 ;  battle  of  Fontenoy,  «5fl ; 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  557—669 ;  the  Pel- 
ham  administration,  669;  peace  with 
France,  670;  reform  of  the  calendar, 
571 ;  Marriage  Act,  572 :  the  Newcastle 
administration,  578—678 ;  Clive'a  doings 
in  India,  574, 580 ;  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
576 ;  loss  of  Minorca,  677 ;  the  Seven 
Tears'  War,  678 ;  convention  of  Closter- 
Seven,  582;  the  war  in  Canada,  584 ; 
Quebec  taken  by  Wolfe,  585 ;  battlo  of 
Minden,  584 ;  death  of  the  King,  586. 

George  III.,  birth  of,  549 ;  created  Prince 
of  Wales  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Frederick,  672;  accession,  586;  cha- 
racter, ib. ;  marries  Charlotte  of  Meck- 
lenburg, 687  ,*  battle  of  Kirch-Denkern, 
588;  "The  Family  Compact " between 
France  and  Spain,  ib. ;  war  with  Spain, 
and  exploits  of  Rodney,  589 ;  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at  Paris,  590;  illness  of 
the  King,  693 ;  the  Rockingham  admi- 
nistration, 594;  troubles  with  Wilkes, 
590—698 ;  letters  of  Juuius,  593 ;  difficul- 
ties with  the  American  colonies,  593—595, 
699, 600 ;  freedom  of  the  press,  602;  the 


first  partition  of  Poland,  608 ;  the  King's 
sister,  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  impri- 
soned st  Kronborg,  604 ;  death  of  the 
King's  mother,  ib. ;  the  Royal  Marriage 
Bill,  605  ;  coercive  colonial  measures, 
607;  American  war  of  independence. 
610—688 ;  Gordon  riots,  623 ;  Rodney's 
victory  off  Cape  St  Vincent.  624 ;  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  ib. ;  loss  of  Minorca, 
680 ;  the  second  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration, ib. ;  alarming  state  of  Ireland, 
688 ;  repeal  of  the  statute  declaring 
Ireland  dependent,  634 ;  siege  of  Gibral- 
tar, 635 ;  sinking  of  the  Royal  George, 
636;  the  Coalition  ministry,  664 ;  Fox's 
India  Bill,  665;  Pitt's  administration, 
666  —  743  ;  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  668;  illness  of  the  King,  670: 
recovery,  ib. ;  "  Church-end-King"  riots 
at  Birmingham,  685;  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  proposed,  690;  war  with 
France,  709—747 ;  tho  Duke  of  York's 
futile  siege  of  Dunkirk,  709 ;  Muir  and 
Palmer  transported  for  agitating  on 
reform.  714;  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  ib. ;  trial  of  Home  Tooke 
and  others,  715;  Howe's  victory  over 
tho  Brest  fleet,  ib. ;  recall  ot  tho  Duke 
of  York,  717;  Holland  lost  717;  the 
downfall  of  Poland,  718;  Corsica  an- 
nexed, ib.  ;  1200  French  land  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, 723 ;  monetary  crisis,  724 ; 
war  declared  by  Spain,  ib.;  mutiny 
at  Spithead,  725 ;  mutiny  at  the 
Nore,  7*26;   failure  of  negotiations  for 

eaco,  727 ;  battle  of  Camperdown,  728 ; 
ttie  of  the  Nile,  729 ;  treaty  with 
Russia,  731 ;  the  first  income  tax,  ib. ; 
outbreak  of  the  United  Irishmen,  732 ; 
Vinegar  Hill,  733 ;  Union  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  736;  the  defence  of 
Acre,  787 ;  Congress  at  Radstadt,  738 ; 
second  coalition  against  Franco,  ib.: 
disastrous  expedition  to  Holland,  741 ; 
Nelson's  attack  on  Copenhagen,  745; 
battle  of  Aboukir,  746 ;  treaty  of 
Amiens.  747 ;  trial  of  Peltier,  749 ;  war 
declared,  750;  France  threatens  inva- 
sion, 751 ;  war  with  Spain,  752 ;  Pitt's 
coalition,  755 ;  Trafalgar,  756 ;  tho  slave 
trade  abolished,  766 :  expedition  against 
Buenos  Ayres,  767 ;  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  769 ;  the  Ordors  in  Coun- 
cil, 7<>9;  Peninsular  war(#ee Wellington), 
771—792;  Corunna,  778;  tho  disastrous 
expedition  to  Walcheron,  777 ;  doath  of 
the  Princess  Amelia,  781 ;  illness  of  tho 
King,  ib  ;  the  Regency  Bill,  ib. ;  war 
declared  by  America,  785;  the  Allies 
enter  Paris,  792 ;  American  successes, 
794 ;  meeting  of  the  Shannon  and  Che- 
sapeake, ib. ;  attack  on  Washington, 
796;  Pakenham's  attack  on  Now  Or- 
leans, 797  :  peace  of  Ghent,  798 ;  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  799 ;  Waterloo,  801  ; 
treaty  of  Paris.  805 ;  the  Holy  Alliance, 
806;  bombardment  of  Algiers,  807; 
corn  bill  of  1815,  809 ;  tho  Spenceans, 
812 ;  the  Derbyshire  insurrection,  814 ; 
the  massacre  of  Peterloo,  819 ;  death  of 
the  King,  820. 
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George  IV.,  debts  of,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
609 ;  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
069;  marries  the  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  719;  named  Regent,  781; 
Recedes  to  the  throne,  820 ;  the  Cato 
8treet  conspiracy,  820;  the  Queen's 
trial,  828 ;  visit  to  Scotland,  881 ;  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,  831—847 ;  com- 
mercial panic,  835 ;  intervention  in 
favour  of  Greece,  8S8 ;  battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  848 ;  death  of  the  King,  848. 

Gibraltar  acquired,  500 ;  sieges  of  Gibral- 
tar, MS,  686. 

Glencoe,  tho  massacre  of,  400. 

Glendower,  Owen,  great-grandson  of 
Llewellyn,  conflicts  of,  with  Henry  IT., 
132,  124. 

Gloucester.  Robert,  Karl  of,  son  of 
Henry  I.,  takes  part  with  Matilda 
against  Stephen,  66—60. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  uncle  of  Richard  II., 
116;  leader  of  the  lords  appellants, 
117 ;  arrested  by  the  King  and  impri- 
soned at  Calais,  119 ;  put  to  death,  to. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Henry  V., 
182—189. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  son  of  Queen  Anne, 
485. 

Goderioh's.  Lord,  administration,  843. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondbury,  murder  of, 
408. 

Godolphin,  minister  of  James  II.,  416; 
prime  minister  of  William  III.,  480; 
minister  of  Queen  Anne,  400. 

Godwin,  Earl,  87 ;  marries  his  daughter 
Edith  to  Edward  tho  Confessor,  36; 
banished  by  Edward,  39 ;  restored,  40. 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  instigator  of  the 
No-Popery  riots,  023. 

Gowrie  conspiracy,  the,  285. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  prime  minister,  596. 

Grattan,  Henry,  secures  freedom  of  trade 
and  legislative  independence  for  Ire- 
land, 683,  634  ;  opposes  union  with 
Great  Britain,  736 ;  pleads  for  Catholic 
Emancipation.  818 ;  death,  ib. 

Greece,  British  intervention  in  favour  of, 
838. 

Granville's  administration,  761. 

Grey.  Lady  Jane,  married  to  Guilford 
Dudley,  230 ;  proclaimed  queen,  231 ; 
beheaded,  234. 

Grey,  Earl,  premier,  S68. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  the,  289. 

Guthrum  the  Dane,  rules  East  Anglia, 
22  ;  his  baptism,  25. 

Gyllenburg,  Count,  Swedish  envoy  in 
London,  arrest  of,  534. 


Hadrian's  wall,  9. 

Halifax,  minister  of  James  II.,  415. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  commissioner  of 
Charles  I.  to  tho  Scottish  Covenanters, 
312 ;  leads  tho  Seottish  army  into  Eng- 
land, 349;  taken  prisoner,  350;  exe- 
cuted, 354. 

Hampden,  John,  prosecuted  for  ship- 
S°£S\  S1i  •'  ^companies  King  Charles 

j^^eot^fd,  310  ;  his  death,  331. 
Jiardicanute,  reign  of,  37. 


Harley,  chosen  Speaker,  480;  intrif 
against  the  Whigs,  611 ;  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  518  ;  escapes  assavssmav 
tion,  620 ;  created  Earl  of  Oxford,  59*  : 
dismissed,  626;  committed  to  to* 
Tower,  526 ;  tried  and  acquitted,  534. 

Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  38 ;  hanishod 
by  Edward  che  Confessor,  3s);  makes 
oath  to  William  of  Normandy,  41 ;  as- 
sumes the  crown,  4.2;  defeated  sad 
slain  at  Hastings,  43. 

Hasting,  the  Dane,  lands  in  Kent,  25. 

Hastings,  Lord,  executed  by  order  of 
Richard  IIL,  161. 

Hastings,  Marquis  of,  his  career  In  India, 
601—004 ;  his  trial,  718. 

Hawke,  Admiral,  defeats  the  French 
fleet,  585. 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  14. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  L, 
308;  desires  to  leave  England,  319; 
departs  for  Holland  with  the  crown 
jewels,  324 ;  lands  at  Burlington  with 
arms  and  men,  330 ;  takes  final  leave  of 
the  King,  334 ;  flees  to  France.  336. 

Henry  I.,  Beauclerc,  49;  crowned,  52; 
marries  Maud  of  Scotland,  53  ;  attacked 
by  Robert  of  Normandy,  to. ;  victorious 
si  Tinchenbrai,  54;  bo 
65 ;  dies  at  Lions  in  Normandy,  50. 

Henry  II.  marries  Eleanor.  00 
Stephen,  ib. ;  invades  Wales.  61 
Bocket  to  the  primacy,  03;  bis  trouble* 
with  Becket,  62—00;  bis  sens  rebel, 
08 ;  death  at  Chtnon,  70. 

Henry  III.  crowned  at  Gloucester,  84; 
his  extortion,  80 ;  marries  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  to. ;  forced  to 
government  to  a  committee  of 
and  barons,  88;  ssrasrs  to  the 
sions  of  Oxford,  89 ;  defeated  at 
by  De  Montfort,  89 ;  rescued  a*  Evesham, 
91 ;  death,  92. 

Henry  IV.,  eon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  110; 
created  Earl  of  Derby ,  ib. ;  created  Duke 
of  Hereford,  119 ;  banished  by  Richard 
IL,  ib. ;  lands  at  Ravenspnr,  120;  as- 
cends the  throne,  131 ; 
Lollards,  123  ;   invades 
defeats  Hotspur  and  Douglas  at ! 
bury,  124;  frustrates  the  umrpiiaij  of 
Scrope  and  Nottingham,  124;  war  with 
France,  125 ;  death,  ib. 

Henry  V.,  of  Monmouth,  knighted  by 
Richard  II.,  121 ;  engaged  sflamst  Owen 
Glendower,  122;  displays  his  heaves? 
in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  124 :  de- 
feats the   Welsh    at    Grosmont,   ■». ; 
crowned,  125;   claims  the  crown   of 
France,  120 ;  discovers  the  ounspnaij 
of  Scrope  and  Grey,  to. ;  lands  at  Har- 
flenr,  ib. ;  victorious  at  Agineourt,  127 : 
further  triumphs  in  Prance,  129 ;  takes 
Rouen,  ib. ;  concludes  the  treaty  of 
Troves,    130  ;    marries  Katharine  of 
France,  to. ;  takes  Mesux,   131 ;  his 
death  and  burial,  IBS, 
Henry  VI.,    132;    his  education,   133; 
crowned  at  Notre  Dame,  138 ;  marries 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  138;  becomes  to- 
tally unconscious,   141;  partially  re- 
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©overs,  143 ;  attainted  by  Edward  IV., 
144 ;  delivered  from  captivity  and  rein- 
stated on  the  throne,  ]47 :  led  back  to 
the  Tower,  148 ;  death,  149. 

Henry  VII.,  Earl  of  Richmond,  make*  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  throne, 
154 ;  lands  at  Milford  Haven,  155  ;  vic- 
torious at  Bos  worth,  155;  frustrates  tho 
attempts  of  Lambert  Simnel,  160 ;  pur- 
sues a  timid  foreign  policy,  to. ;  his 
troubles  with  Perktn  Warbc/Jk,  162; 
negotiates  marriages  for  his  children, 
165 ;  death  at  Richmond,  166. 

Henry  V11I.,  manias  Catherine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  167 ;  becomes  a  supporter  of  the 
Pope,  168;  leagues  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  169  ;  present  at  the  battle 
of  the  Spurs,  to. ;  leagues  with  Francis, 
172 ;  meets  Francis  on  "  The  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  172;  meets  the 
Emperor  Charles  at  Gravelines,  173  ; 
publishes  on  the  "Seven  Sacraments," 
and  is  styled  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to. ;  i 
war  with  France,  174 ;  claims  a  sixth 
of  every  man's  substance,  176 ;  meets 
resistance,  to. ;  his  passion  for  Anne 
Boleyn,  177 ;  declares  war  against  the 
Emperor,  178 ;  dismisses  Wolsey  and 
elevates  Cromwell,  180 ;  visits  Francis, 
185 ;  marries  Anne  Boloyn,  to. ;  declares 
himself  supreme  head  of  the  Church, 
188;  suppresses  the  monasteries,  180, 
201,  203 ;  compasses  the  death  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  193 ;  marries  Jane  Seymour, 
ib. ;  proclaimed  King  of  Ireland,  197 ; 
suppresses  Aske's  insurrection,  199 ; 
his  matrimonial  schemes,  200;  perse- 
cution of  the  reformers,  184,  201,  204, 
206 ;  the  Act  "  abolishing  diversity  in 
opinions,''  203 ;  marries  Anne  of  Cleves, 
205 ;  divorces  her,  to. ;  marries  Cathe- 
rine Howard,  206 ;  grants  letters  patent 
for  her  execution,  207 ;  marries  Cathe- 
rine Parr,  ib. ;  incites  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Cardinal  Beaton,  209 ;  invades 
France,  210 ;  takes  Boulogne,  211 ;  con- 
cludes peace  with  France,  to,;  death, 
213. 

Honry,  Prince,  son  of  Henry  II.,  67—69. 

Henry,  Prince,  son  of  James  Lv  death  of 
296. 

Heptarchy,  tho,  16. 

Hereward  stands  out  against  the  Nor- 
mans, 46. 

none,  trial  of  William,  815. 

Hood,  Sir  Samuel,  naval  commander, 
627,  630,  631. 

Hooper,  martyrdom  of,  238. 

Hotspur,  engaged  against  tho  Welsh,  122 ; 
slain  at  Shrewsbury,  124. 

Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  lord  treasurer 
to  Henry  VIII.,  187 ;  defoats  the  Scots 
at  Flodden,  171 ;  created  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, ib. ;  attainted,  213. 

Howard  of  Effingham,  Lord,  commands 
the  English  fleet  against  the  Spanish 


Armada,  270— 274. 
toward.  Jc 


Howard,  John,  the  reformer  of  prisons, 

658. 
Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  engaged  in  America, 

613;  his  victory  over  the  Brest  fleet,  715. 


Howe,  General,  sent  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, 611 ;  has  chief  command,  612. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  justiciary,  85;  regent, 
86. 

Huguenots,  persecution  of  the,  260. 

Huakisson,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  833;  death.  852. 

Hutchinson,  Colonel,  dofends  Nottingham 
Castle  for  the  parliament,  332;  his 
death,  388. 

Hyde,  an  adviser  of  Charles  L,  321 ;  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  chancellor  to  Charles 
II.,  384;  his  policy,  388;  his  fall,  399. 

Hyder  All,  606;  invades  the  Carnatic, 
663. 


Icon  Basiuke,  authorship  of  the,  353. 

Independents,  the,  supreme  in  parlia- 
ment, 345. 

India  Company,  East,  founded,  294 ;  amal- 
gamation of  the  Old  and  New  Compa- 
nies, 478;  Clive  takes  Arcot,  574;  tho 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  580 ;  Surajah 
Dowlah  and  Heer  Jaffier,  581 ;  battle  of 
Plassey,  to.;  the  French  driven  from 
India,  382;  Pondiuherry  taken,  588; 
Clive  sent  out  as  governor  of  Bengal, 
605;  fiscal  arrangements  with  the  go- 
vernment, 606;  Hastings,  the  first 
governor-general  of  India,  661  ;  execu- 
tion of  Nuncomar,  662 ;  quarrel  of  Has- 
tings and  Francis,  662 ;  Hyder  Ali's  in- 
vasion of  the  Carnatic,  663;  extortion 
of  treasure  from  the  begums  of  Oude, 
664 ;  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  to. ; 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
667 ;  Cornwall}*,  governor-general,  702 ; 
war  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  703;  Bord 
Uornington.  governor  -general,  736  ; 
taking  of  Sermgapatam,  737 ;  Colonel 
Wellesley,  ib. ;  the  H  ahratta  war,  758 ; 
battles  of  Assye  and  Argaum,  760; 
mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  7»>1  ;  Lord 
Hinto,  governor-general,  838 ;  Lord 
Moira,  839;  the  Gorkba  war,  to. ;  the 
Mahratta  war,  840 ;  Lord  Amherst,  ib. ; 
Birman  war,  841  ;  the  Indian  press, 
842 ;  charter  renewed,  865 ;  the  war  in 
Afghanistan,  890;  retreat  from  CabuL 
891  ;     Lord     Ellenborough,    governor- 

general,  898 ;  conquest  of  Scinde  by 
ir  Charles  Napier,  899  ;  the  Sikh  war, 
906. 

Inventions  of  spinning  and  other  machi- 
nery, 644. 

Ireton,  nephew  of  Cromwell,  at  Naseby, 
337;  Cromwell's  deputy  in  Ireland, 
357. 

Irish  famine,  907. 

Irish  rebellion  of  1641,  320 ;  of  1798,  733. 

Irish  Repeal  Association,  the,  896. 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Edward  II.,  takes  arms 
against  the  King.  103 ;  her  favourite 
Mortimer  executed,  105;  passes  twenty- 
eight  years  in  confinement,  to. 


Jajsm  IV.  of  Scotland,  marries  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  105 ;  defeated 
and  slain  at  Flodden,  171. 
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James  V.  of  Scotland,  disastrous  reign  of, 
207,  208. 

James  I.  and  VL,  birth  of,  252 ;  crowned 
at  Stirling,  235 ;  the  Gowrie  conspiracy, 
'285 ;  proclaimed  James  I.  of  England, 
280 ;  holds  ecclesiastical  conferences  at 
Hampton  Court,  287;  his  notion  of 
divine  right.  288 ;  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
289 ;  favouritism  and  prodigality,  293  ; 
his  exactions,  2y7 ;  salo  of  offices, 
to. ;  sends  4000  men  to  aid  the  Elector 
Palatine,  300 ;  imprisons  members  of 

Kliament,  and  resorts  to  a  benovo- 
ce,  802;  death  at  Theobalds,  SOS. 

James  II.  and  VII.,  when  Duke  of  York, 
marries  Anne  Hyde,  386;  as  a  naval 
commander,  390;  professes  Roman 
Catholicism,  300 ;  marries  the  Princess 
of  Modena,  400;  sent  as  lord  high 
commissioner  to  Scotland,  407 ;  his  acces- 
sion, 415;  openly  favours  the  Papists, 
ib. ;  French  Protestant  refugees,  420 ; 
James's  unconstitutional  measures,  ib. ; 
creates  a  Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, 422;  suspension  of  Bishop 
Compton,  id. ;  alienates  the  Universi- 
ties, 4*28 ;  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
425;  increase  of  the  stauding  army, 
426 ;  reception  of  the  Papal  nuncio,  ib. ; 
trial  of  the  Bishops,  427 ;  landing  of 
William  of  Orange,  429;  dofection  of 
the  royal  army,  430 ;  sends  commission- 
ers to  William,  431 ;  attempts  to  flee, 
ib. ;  finally  sails  for  France,  432 ;  in- 
vades Ireland,  445 ;  opens  parliament 
at  Dublin,  450 ;  defeated  at  the  Boyno, 
454  ;  floes  to  Brest,  455 ;  issues  a  decla- 
ration, 463 ;  death  at  8t  Oermsins,  489. 

Janfea  the  Pretender  makes  his  first 
attempt  on  the  crown,  511 :  lands  at 
Peterhead,  530 ;  sails  again  from  Mon- 
trose, to. ;  settles  in  the  Papal  states, 
532 ;  in  Madrid,  536. 

Jane  Seymour,  third  wifo  of  Henry  VI IL, 
103 ;  her  death,  200. 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  condemns  331  persons  to 
death  during  his  western  circuit,  419. 

Jervis,  John,  Lord  8t  Vincent,  defeats 
the  Spanish  fleet,  724. 

Jews  in  England,  history  of  the,  70,  71, 
80,86,87,93,372,572. 

Joan  of  Arc,  career  of,  134 — 138. 

John,  son  of  Henry  II ,  appointed  lord  of 
Ireland,  67 ;  revolts  against  his  father, 
70;  elected  chief  justiciary,  74  ;  his  ac- 
cession, 77 ;  loses  his  French  dominions, 
78 ;  instigates  to  the  murder  of  Arthur, 
tb. ;  quarrels  with  the  Pope,  79 ;  his  army 
defeated  at  Bouvines,  82 ;  signs  Magna 
Charta  at  Runnymede,  ib. ;  at  war  with 
the  barons,  83  ;  disaster  in  crossing  the 
Wash,  84 ;  death  at  Newark,  ib. 

John  of  Franco,  taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers, 
111,  112. 

Jones,  Paul,  exploits  of,  621. 

Junius,  letters  of,  598. 

KexvuftB,  Lord,  execution  of,  531. 
Kent,  Duke  of,  son  of  George  III.,  mar- 
**»*•  of,  816;  death,  820. 


KeppeL  Admiral,  commands  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  620. 

Ket,  Robert,  insurrection  headed  by.  225. 

Kildare,  Earl  of,  excites  sedition  tn  Ire- 
land, 195. 

Kilmarnock,  Lord,  execution  of,  in  1746L 
568. 

Knox,  John,  the  Scottish  Reformer,  246, 


Lakc,  General,  defeats  the  Irish 
gents  at  Vinegar  HUL  733 ;  his  victories* 
in  India,  709. 

Lambert,  general  in  the  army  of  the) 
Commonwealth,  350;  aims  at  power, 
876 ;  defeats  the  Royalists  under  Booth, 
379 ;  taken  prisoner,  381 ;  his  life  spared. 
888. 

Lancaster,  Thomas  of,  heads  the  baron* 
against  Edward  II.,  100. 

Langton,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 7!«— 83. 

Laud,  Bishop  of  London,  308;  concert* 
the  Thorough  scheme  with  Strafford. 
309 ;  impeached  and  committed  to  the> 
Tower,  316 ;  beheaded,  836. 

Lauderdale,  Duke  of,  opposes  the  Cove- 
nanters, 406. 

Leicester.    See  Dudley. 

LeJghton,  Dr.  Alexander,  peisevntko  of; 
810;  set  at  liberty,  315. 

Lesley,  Earl  of  Leven,  commander  of  the 
Scottish  army,  333 ;  defeated  at  Dunbar, 
859. 

Levellers,  the,  355. 

Lilburne,  John,  popular  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of,  356. 

Lindsey,  Earl  of,  commands  the  royal 
forces  at  Edgecot,  328. 

Lisle,  Lady  Alice,  execution  of.  419, 

Literature  in  Britain,  state  of,  278,  439, 
653,  821,  875. 

Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  223, 
336. 

Liverpool,  Lord,  premier,  783. 

Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  snbdned  by 
Edward  I.,  92—94. 

Lollards,  persecution  of  the,  115, 123. 

London,  first  mention  of,  6 ;  its  import- 
ance under  Henry  IIL,  87  ;  destroyed 
by  the  Great  Fire.  893. 

Long  Parliament,  proceedings  off  the, 
816—865 ;  restored,  378. 

Longchamp,  William  de.  governor  of  Eng- 
land in  the  absence  of  Richard  L,  73— 
76. 

Louis,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  attempt  of, 
upon  the  crown  of  England,  84,  33. 

Louis  XVI.,  execution  of,  7U0. 

Louis  XVIII.  enters  Paris,  792. 

Lovat,  Lord,  executed  in  1746,  668. 

Luddism,  outrages  of,  783. 


Macaclay,  Mr.,  supports  the 

BUX  855. 
Mackintosh,  8ir  James,  defends 

749 ;  a  reformer  of  the  penal 

834. 
Malta  acquired,  743. 
Manchester,  growth  of,  046. 
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Manufactures,  state  of,  484. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  leader  of  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  526-630. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Henry  VI., 
138 ;  struggles  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
her  son  Prince  Edward,  143 — 149. 

Margaret,  Princess,  daughter  of  Henry 
VII.,  married  to  James  IV.,  105. 

Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary,  552; 
begins  the  Seven  Tears'  War.  678. 

Marie  Antoinette,  execution  of,  714. 

Marischal,  Lord,  Jacobite  attempt  of,  386. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  commander  in 
Ireland  for  William  III.,  457;  dis- 
missed, 463;  appointed  captain-general 
by  Queen  Anne,  490 ;  created  duke, 
492;  capture  of  Liege.  491;  battle  of 
Blenheim,  497;  Ramilies,  605;  Oude- 
narde,  512 ;  siege  of  Lille,  513 ;  Malpla- 

3uot,    614;   the   last  campaign,   621; 
eath,  539. 

Marriage  Act,  the,  572. 

Martyrdom,  English  and  Scottish,  12, 17, 
115,  123, 125,  204,  206,  207,  212,  228,  286, 
237,  296. 

Mary,  Queen,  as  princess  banished  from 
her  father's  court,  193 ;  declared  ille- 
gitimate. 210 ;  refuses  to  conform  to  the 
reformed  doctrine,  229 ;  succeeds  Ed- 
ward VI.,  232;  persecutes  holders  of 
the  reformed  doctrines,  237;  declares 
war  with  France,  241;  loses  Calais, 
242 ;  death,  243. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  contracted  to  the 
Dauphin,  221 ;  married,  242;  Queen  of 
France,  245;  pretends  to  the  throne 
of  England,  ib. ;  refuses  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of ,  Edinburgh,  247;  lands  at 
Leith,  248 ;  marries  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Daniley,  260 ;  crushes  a  revolt  of  the 
Reformers,  ib. ;  marries  Bothwell,  254: 
deserted  by  her  army,  ib. ;  imprisoned 
in  Lochleven  Castle,  255 ;  forced  to  ab- 
dicate, ib. ;  escapes,  266 ;  defeated  at 
Langside,  to. ;  takes  refuge  in  England. 
ib. ;  charges  brought  against  her,  257 ; 
confined  at  Tutbury,  tft. ;  removed  to 
Fothertngay  Castle,  264;  tried,  265 
executed,  267. 

Mary,   Queen,   daughter  of  James  II. 
married  to  William  of  Orange,  402 ;  do 
elared  Queen  of  England,  433;  crowned, 
446 ;  death,  469. 

Masham,  Mrs.,  favourite  of  Queen  Anne, 
613. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  54  ;  mar- 
ried to  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  56 ;  lands  at 
Arundel  and  contests  the  throne  with 
Stephen,  68 ;  besieged  in  Oxford,  59. 

Maynooth,  endowment  of,  902. 

Melbourne,  Viscount,  premier,  867;  re- 
turns to  office.  869. 

Melville,  Lord,  impeachment  of,  763. 

Methodism,  666. 

Milton.  John,  Latin  secretary  to  the 
Council  of  State,  354. 

Minorca  taken,  612 ;  lost.  677. 

Monk,  General,  marches  into  England  and 
enters  London,  880  ;  appointed  general- 
in-chief,  881 ;  declares  for  Charles  II., 
381 ;  created  Duke  of  Albemarle,  301 ; 


disastrous  engagement  with  the  Dutch, 
891. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  illegitimate  son  of 
Charles  II.,  404 ;  defeats  the  Cove- 
nanters at  Bothwell  Bridge,  407 ;  rises 
against  James  II.,  417;  defeated  at 
Sedgmoor,  418 ;  executed,  419. 

Montague,  Charles,  orator  and  financier. 
468. 

Montfort*  Simon  de,  leads  the  barons 
against  Henry  III.,  89—91. 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  corresponds  with 
Charles  L.  319;  defeats  Argvle,  836; 
defeats  Baillie,  389  ;  defeated  by  Lesley 
at  Philiphaugh,  ib.;  his  last  battle, 
868 ;  death  on  the  scaffold,  ib. 

Moore,  General  Sir  John,  771;  falls  at 
Corunna,  778. 

More.  Sir  Thomas,  Speaker,  174 ;  chan- 
cellor, 180 ;  his  intolerance,  181 ;  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  187 ;  execution. 
189. 

Mortimer,  Roger,  favourite  of  Queen 
Isabella,  10:*- 105. 

Mortimer,  Edmund,  Earl  of'  March, 
grandson  of  Edward  III.,  121. 

Mounteagle.  Lord,  discovers  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  289. 

Municipal  Corporations  Reform,  869. 

Murray,  Lord  James,  son  of  James  V., 
leader  of  the  Congregation,  248 ;  regent, 
256 ;  assassinated,  261. 

Murray,  Lord  George,  joins  Prince  Charles 
lu  1745,  559. 

Mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore,  725, 
726. 


Naktks,  revocation  of  the  Edict  of,  420. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  conducts  the  war  in 
Egypt,  886 ;  conquers  Sdnde,  899. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  early  career  of, 
71^*  his  attack  on  the  sections,  720; 
marries  Josephine  Beauharnois,  721; 
his  first  Italian  campaign,  Montenotte, 
Lodi,  and  Arcole,  721—723;  second 
Italian  campaign,  726;  concludes  the 
peace  of  Campo  Formio  with  Austria, 
728;  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  729, 
737;  First  Consul,  741;  passes  the 
Great  St  Bernard,  742 ;  Marengo,  ib. ; 
Moreau  conquers  at  Hohenlinden,  743  ; 
concludes  peace  with  England,  747; 
renews  the  war,  760 ;  detains  in  cap- 
tivity 10,000  English  travellers,  ib.; 
murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  752  J  as- 
sumes the  title  Emperor  of  the  French, 
ib.;  King  of  Italy,  754;  takes  Ulm, 
765 ;  Austerlits,  767 ;  invasion  of  Prus- 
sia, 764  ;  his  brother  Joseph  appointed 
King  of  Naples,  764 ;  Jena,  765 ;  the 
Berlin  decree,  766;  Eylau,  767;  treaty 
of  Tilsit  with  Russia,  768 ;  the  Conti- 
nental System,  769 ;  war  with  Portugal, 
770 ;  Joseph  declared  King  of  Spain, 
771;  critical  position  on  the  Isle  of 
Lobau,  775 ;  puts  down  Andrew  Hofer 
and  the  Tyrolese,  776;  Wagram,  ib.; 
peaco  of  Vienna,  ib. ;  marries  a  daugh- 
ter of  Austria,  779;  annexes  Holland, 
781 ;  Invades  Russia,  787 ;  battle  of  the 
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Borodino.  787;  burning  of  Moscow, 
788 ;  destruction  of  the  French  army, 
to. ;  victorious  again  at  Lutzen,  788 ; 
the  battles  of  Leipzig,  790  ;  Paris  capi- 
tulates, 791;  abdicates,  792;  escapes 
from  Elba,  798 ;  the  reign  of  100  days, 
799 ;  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  803 ; 
conveyed  to  St.  Helena,  804;  death, 
830. 

Napoleon  III.  makes  his  first  attempt  on 
too  throne  of  Franco,  872 ;  the  Boulogne 
expedition,  885 ;  made  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  911. 

National  League  and  Covenant,  the  Scot- 
tish, 312. 

Navy,  the  British,  founded  by  Alfred, 
26;  the  navy  in  Henry  VIII. 'a  reign, 
214 ;  the  Impressment  system,  615 ; 
condition  in  1793,  705;  impressment, 
715. 

Nelson,  Lord  Horatio,  post-captain  in  the 
Agamemnon.  711 ;  in  Corsica,  718 ;  in 
the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  724 ;  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.  730;  pursues  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
754;  victory  and  death  at  Trafalgar, 
756. 

Nicholson,  John,  tried  for  heresy  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  burnt,  201. 

Nithisdale,  escape  of  Lord,  531. 

Non- jurors,  the,  444. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  espouses  the  cause  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  257 ;  executed, 
260. 

North,  Lord,  prime  minister,  509—630. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  as  Earl  of 
Warwick,  suppresses  Ket's  rebellion, 
226 ;  schemes  the  ruin  of  the  Protector 
Somerset,  227 ;  becomes  the  ruling 
power,  230;  forms  schemes  of  family 
aggrandisement,  to. ;  failure  of  his  at- 
tempt to  set  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the 
throno,  232 ;  his  execution,  to. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  rebellion  and 
death  of,  259. 

Norwich,  Goring,  Earl  of,  raises  troops  for 
Charles  L,  348. 


Oatbs,  Titus,  the  informer,  403—416. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  demagogue,  846 ;  elected 
member  of  parliament,  to. ;  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  sedition,  897;  trial,  899; 
acquittal,  901. 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  governs  Kent, 
44 ;  rebels  against  William  II.,  49. 

Oldoastlo,  Sir  John,  Lord  Cobham,  burnt 
for  heresy,  126. 

Ordain*—"*  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  100. 

Orders  in  Council  in  retaliation  for  the 
Berlin  decree,  760. 

Ormond.  Marquis  of,  supports  the  Stuart 
cause  in  Ireland,  356. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  commands  in  the 
Netherlands,  623;  flees  to  the  Pre- 
tender, 626. 

Ostorius  Scapula,  5. 

Overbury,  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas,  297. 


Paifb,  Thomas,  takes  part  in  the  French, 
revolution,  687;  prosecuted  for  libel, 
701. 

Pahnerston,  Lord,  war  secretary,  778 ; 
foreign  secretary,  8&4. 

Paoli,  the  Corsican  patriot,  seriated  by 
England,  602,  718. 

Papal  interdict,  England  under,  80. 

Parker,  Sir  Hyde,  commands  in.  tfao 
Baltic,  745. 

Parr.    Sec  Catherine. 

Paterson,  William,  projector  of  the  Dorian 
scheme,  479. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  home  secretary,  SSI  : 
his  Police  Act,  845 ;  prune  minister.  868. 

Pembroke,  William,  Earl  of,  leader  of  the 
barons  at  Runnymode,  79,  82;  chosen 
regent,  85. 

Peninsular  war,  the,  771—792. 

Penn,  William,  founder  of  Philadelphia, 
415. 

Perceval  administration,  the,  778 ; 
aination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  783. 

Percy,  Lord  Henry,  defeated 
prisoner  at  Otterbourne,  111 

Peter  L,  Ciar  of  Russia,  in  England,  479; 
subsequent  career,  510,  515. 

Peterborough's,  Earl  of,  exploits  in  Spain, 
501—603 

Pctorloo,  the  massacre  of,  819. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  husband  of  Queen 
Mary,  236;  leaves  England,  240;  re- 
turns for  four  months,  241 ;  plots 
against  England,  268 ;  his  Armada  de- 
stroyed, 274 ;  bribes  the  physician  of 
Elisabeth,  279;  death,  282. 

Philippe  of  Huinault,  Queen  of  Edward 
III.,  defeats  the  Scotch  at  NevflTs 
Cross,  and  takes  David  II.  prisoner,  i<4 ; 
intercedes  for  the  burgesses  of 

no. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  the,  294. 

Pitt,  William,  make*  his  first 
in  parliament,  626;  advocates 
632 ;  prime  minister,  665  ;  his 


dinary  contest  with  the  opposition.  666  ; 
fiti«w»i«i  measures,  667 ;  India  Bin,  *. : 
hie  third  Reform  Bill,  ib. ;  the  Sink** 
Fund,  668 ;  resigns,  743 ;  returns  to 
power,  751 ;  forms  the  coalition  against 
France,  7o5 ;  death,  757. 

Plague,  the  black,  110,  281,  286, 903, 399. 

Plantagenets,  rule  of  the,  60—156 ;  execu- 
tion of  Margaret,  last  of  the,  204. 

Poland,  first  partition  of,  603. 

Poles,  the  de  la,  favourites  of  Richard  IL, 
116. 

Pole,  Reginald,  Cardinal,  condemns  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Catherine,  204  ;  meets 
Queen  Mary's  parliament,  236;  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  240. 

Police  Act  passed,  845. 

Poor  Law,  amendment  of  the,  865. 

Popish  plot,  the,  402. 

Population,  statistics  of,  10,  215,  2S1,  639, 
873. 

Porteous,  execution  of  Captain,  by  am 
Edinburgh  mob,  547.  

Portland,  Earl  of,  personal  friend  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  470;  ambassador  to  Paris, 
476. 
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Postage, a  cheap  and  uniform,  introduced, 
883. 

Pragmatic  sanction  guaranteed  by  Bri- 
tain, 543. 

Presbyterians  in  power,  the,  342. 

Press,  freedom  of  the,  405,  602. 

Pride,  Colonel,  administers  his  parlia- 
mentary purge,  861 

Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph,  has  his  house  and 
chapel  burned  by  a  mob.  683. 

Printing,  Introduction  ox  the  art  into 
England,  168. 

Prynne,  persecution  of,  809 ;  he  prosecutes 
Land,  336. 

Pultenev,  rival  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  644, 
540,  654. 

Puritans,  the,  275. 

Pym,  imprisoned  by  James  I.,  802;  im- 
peaches Strafford,  315 ;  death,  388. 


Raoocd  Schools  instituted,  875. 

Railway,  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  open- 
ing of  the,  852. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  acts  against  the 
Armada,  271 ;  trial  for  treason,  287 ;  his 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Guiana,  289  ; 
execution,  800. 

Rebellion  of  1715,  527. 

Rebellion  of  1745,  557. 

Reform,  Parliamentary,  discussed,  486, 
590,  601,  632,  664,  667,  68).  690,  816,  817, 
847,  854,  859 ;  the  Bill  of  1882  carried, 
861. 

Reformation  in  England,  185. 

Reformation  in  Scotland,  245. 

Registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  instituted,  871. 

Revenue,  the,  215,  383. 

Riccio,  David,  murder  of,  251. 

Richard  I.,  Cosur  de  Lion,  revolts,  67 ;  his 
accession,  70 ;  sets  out  for  the  Holy 
Land,  71 ;  marries  Berengoria,  72 ;  his 
exploits  in  the  East,  72—75 ;  a  captive  in 
the  Tyrol,  75 ;  returns  to  England,  ib. ; 
wages  war  with  France,  76  ;  shot  by 
Bertrand  de  Gurdun,  77. 

Richard  II.  crowned,  114 ;  puts  down  Wat 
Tyler's  insurrection,  115 ;  marries  Anne 
of  Bohemia,  116 ;  is  induced  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  regency,  117  ;  throws 
off  the  authority  of  his  uncle  Gloucester, 
118 ;  receives  the  submission  of  four 
kings  in  Ireland,  46. ;  marries  Isabella 
of  France,  118 ;  puts  down  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  lords  appellant,  119;  pro- 
ceeds to  Ireland.  120 ;  lands  in  Wales, 
and  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  121;  abdicates  the  throne, 
ib. ;  death  at  Pontefract,  122. 

Richard  III.,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  144 ;  his 
deformity,  149 ;  marries  Anne,  daughter 
of  Warwick,  ib. ;  his  displeasure  with 
the  treaty  of  Pecquigny,  150 ;  appointed 
Protector,  151 ;  claims  the  crown,  162 ; 
quells  the  insurrection  of  Buckingham. 
153 ;  defeated  and  slain  at  Boswortb, 
156. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  besieges  La  Rochelle, 
306. 

Robert  of  Normandy,  rebellion  of,  48; 


agreement  with  William  Rufus,  50; 
mortgages  his  dukedom  to  William,  51 ; 
invades  England,  53 ;  prisoner  of  Henry 

Robert  Bruce  takes  arms  against  Edward 
L,  98;  is  crowned  King  of  Scotland,  99; 
sustains  reverses,  ib. ;  defeats  Edward 
II.  at  Bannockburn,  101;  invades  Eng- 
land, 104;  concludes  a  treaty  with 
Edward,  105. 

Robin  Hood.  76. 

Rochester,  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  organises  an 
insurrection  in  favour  of  Charles  II., 
370. 

Rochester,  brother-in-law  of  James  II., 
415  ;  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  486. 

Rockingham's,  Marquis  of.  administra- 
tion, 594—596;  second  administration, 
630. 

Rodney,  8ir  George,  exploits  of  Admiral, 
689 ;  victory  of  Si  Vincent,  624 ;  cap- 
ture of  St.  Eustathis,  626;  brilliant 
success  in  the  West  Indies,  630. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  reformer  of  the 
criminal  laws,  810. 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  142—156. 

Roundhead  and  Radical,  first  appearance 
of  the  terms,  322. 

Royal  George,  wreck  of  the,  636. 

Rupert,  Prince,  nephew  of  Charles  I., 
made  general  of  the  horse,  326 ;  his  ex- 
ploits, 328—387;  reprimanded  by  the 
King,  338;  abandons  Charles,  339;  his 
fleet,  856 ;  lord  high  admiral,  400. 

Russell,  Lord,  a  popular  leader,  405 ; 
tried  for  participation  in  the  Rye-House 
plot,  418  :  executed,  ib. 

Russell,  Admiral,  defeats  the  French  off 
La  Hogue,  464. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  brings  forward  a 
Reform  BilL  854.  859. 

Rye-House  plot,  the,  412. 


Saohevkrtl,  impeachment  of  Dr.,  515. 

Salisbury,  Countess  of,  last  of  the  Planta- 
genets,  executed,  204. 

8nn  Domingo  enfranchised  by  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  704. 

Saxons,  landing  of  the,  14. 

Savings  banks  established,  812. 

Schomberg,  Marshal,  falls  at  the  Boyno, 
454. 

8even  Tears'  War,  the,  578. 

Severus  invades  tho  Caledonians,  9. 

Seymour,  Admiral  Thomas,  treason  and 
death  of,  223. 

Seymour.    Sec  Jane. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  lord  chancellor  to 
Charles  II.,  399;  leads  the  opposition, 
400 ;  carries  through  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  405 ;  Impeached  and  triumphantly 
acquitted,  411. 

Shannon  and  Chesapeake,  meeting  of  the, 
794. 

Sharp,  Archbishop,  murder  of,  406. 

Shelburne,  Lord,  prime  minister,  (#5. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesloy,  commands  an 
expedition  to  Spain,  500 :  wrecked,  511. 

Shrewsbury,  favourite  minister  of  Wil- 
liam ::[.,  452;  his  treachery,  462,  470; 
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receives  a  dukedom,  468 ;  prime  minis- 
ter of  George  f .,  525. 

Sidney,  8ir  Philip,  death  of,  263. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  trial  and  execution  of, 
413. 

Sieges,  famous.— Calais,  109 ;  Harflour,  126 ; 
Rouen,  129;  Meaux,  131 :  Orleans,  133 ; 
Exeter,  2S4;  La  Rochelle,  306;  Glou- 
cester, 332;  Drogheda,  356;  London- 
derry, 446  ;  Limerick,  456  ;  Namur, 
471;  Lille,  613;  Arcot  574;  Quebec, 
618 ;  Gibraltar,  635 ;  8eringapatain,  703 ; 
Dunkirk,  7u9;  Toulon,  711:  St.  Jean 
D'Aere,  787;  Ciudad  Rodrifro,  785; 
Badajos,  ib. ;  attack  on  Washington, 
796 ;  and  on  New  Orleans,  797 ;  Ran- 
goon, 841. 

Simnel,  Lambert,  career  of.  160. 

Sinking  fund  established,  the,  068. 

Slavery,  abolition  of,  663. 

Slave  trade,  abolition  of  the,  proposed, 
600 ;  effected,  762. 

8mith,  James,  colonises  Virginia,  293. 

Smith's,  8ir  Sidney,  gallant  defence  of 
Acre,  737. 

8omers,  solicitor-general  to  William  III., 
448. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  has  the  management 
of  affairs  under  Henry  VI.,  141 ;  put  in 
custody,  ib. ;  slain  at  St.  Albans,  143. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  protector  under  Ed- 
ward VL,  220;  invades  Scotland,  and 
wins  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  221  ;  sup- 
planted by  Warwick,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  228 ;  executed,  230. 

8ophia,  the  Electros,  grand-daughter  of 
James  I.,  and  mother  of  George  I., 
485;  her  death,  525. 

South  Sea  bubble,  the,  537. 

Spanish  Succession  question,  tho,  482. 

Spencean  riots,  the,  813. 

St.  Alban,  martyrdom  of,  12. 

St  Bartholomew's  day,  massacre  of,  261. 

St  John,  minister  under  Harley,  619  ; 
created  Viscount  Boliugbrokc,  523  ;  his 
Jacobitism,  624 ;  becomes  secretary  of 
state  to  the  Pretender,  520  ;  returns  to 
England  by  the  favour  of  Walpole,  546. 

Stafford,  Lord,  impeached  for  participa- 
tion in  the  alleged  Popish  plot,  408. 

Stanhope,  General,  capitulates  to  Ven- 
domc,  619. 

Star  Chamber.  Court  of,  established,  166; 
abolished,  319. 

Steamer,  the  first,  833. 

Stephen,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  usurps  the 
throne,  66 ;  defeats  David  of  Scotland, 
67;  contests  with  the  bishops,  58; 
taken  prisoner  by  Matilda,  tb. ;  ex- 
changed, 69;  agreement  with  Henry, 
60. 

Strafford.    e>e  Wentworth. 

8trongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  King 
of  Leinster.  67. 

Stuart,  Arabella,  imprisonment  and  death 
of,  296. 

Suetonius  Paulinus,  6. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  head  of  the  party  of 
Margaret  of  Anjoti,  139;  beheaded  at 
sea.  140.  ' 

Suffolk,    Charles     Brandon,    Duke    of, 


marries  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 

171. 
Suffolk,  Duke  of,  father  of  Lady  Jane 

Grey,  229,  235. 
Sunday  schools  first  organised,  639. 
Sunderland,  minister  of  James  IL,  41S ; 

prime  adviser,  421. 
Surrey.    See  Howard. 
8urrey,  Earl  of,  put  to  death  for  *>—■  »-|t 

the  royal  arms,  213. 
Sweyn  lands  in  England.  34. 
Swift,  Jonathan,   attacks   Marlbaroosrh, 

619;  author  of  the  Drap4er*s  Letters, 

641. 


T atlob,  martvrdom  of  Dr.,  238. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  401. 

Thorn,  John  Nlcholls,  a  religious  fanatic, 
881. 

Torres  Vedras,  Wellington's  lines  of,  77*, 

Tostlg,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  banished. 
41 ;  invades  England.  And  is  defeated 
and  slain  at  Stamford  Bridge.  43. 

Touissant  L'Ouverture,  the  deliverer  of 
Hayti,748. 

Townshend,  minister  of  George  L,  596; 
lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland,  634. 

Treaties  and  Capitulations. —  Bretigny. 
112  ;  Troves,  130  ;  Pecquigny,  149  ; 
Edinburgh,  247 ;  Ripon,  314 ;  the  Triple 
Alliance,  896;  Limerick,  459 ;  Ryswirk, 
477 ;  the  Partition  Treaties,  483 ;  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  493;  Utrecht,  524; 
Quadruple  Alliance,  537 ;  Convention  of 
Closter  8even,  582 ;  the  Family  Com- 
pact, 588;  Peace  of  Paris,  590;  Con- 
vention of  Saratoga,  617 ;  Paris,  657 ; 
Amiens,  747;  Tilsit,  768;  Convention 
of  Cintra,  772;  Ghent,  79S;  Vienna, 
800;  Paris,  805;  the  Holy  Alliance, 
806 ;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  817. 

Tyndale,  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  184. 

TyrconneL  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  for 
James  II.,  424 ;  viceroy,  459. 

Tyrone,  Hugh  O'Neale,  Earl  of,  2S3;  a 
pensioner  of  Spain,  295. 


Ukiov  of  England  and  Scotland,  507. 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  735. 
United  Irishmen,  outbreak  of  the,  731, 


Valxhox,  Aymer  de.  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
defeats  Robert  Bruce,  99;  leads  Ed- 
ward off  the  field  at  Bonnockburn,  101. 

Vane,  Henry,  adduces  evidence  against 
Strafford,  317;  a  negotiator  with,  the 
Scots.  333 ;  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  confer  with  Charles  at  Newport.  361 : 
imprisoned  by  Cromwell,  373 ;  executed 
under  Charles  II.,  388. 

Vernon's  successes  in  the  West  Indies, 
660. 

Vespasian  conquers  the  Trie  of  Wight,  6, 

Victoria.  Queen,  birth  of.  820 ;  h<  r  acces- 
sion, 878 ;  tho  rebellion  in  Canada,  879 ; 
the  "  People's  Charter'*  agitation.  8S1 : 
the  Queen  marries  Prince  Albert  of  S&xe- 
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Coburg  and  Gotha,  883 ;  cheap  postage, 
ib. ;  war  with  Egypt,  886 ;  war  with 
China,  883;  repeal  of  the  Corn  Lawn, 
894;  the  American  boundary  settled, 
895 ;  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 897  ;  the  Rebecca  riots  in  Wales, 
ib. ;  endowment  of  Maynooth,  902 ;  the 
Irish  famine,  ib. 


WALCBmsR  expedition,  the  disastrous, 
777. 

Wallace,  William,  defeats  the  English  at 
Stirling,  90 ;  appointed  guardian  of  the 
kingdom,  97 ;  defeated  at  Falkirk,  97 ; 
betrayed,  98 ;  executed  in  London,  ib. 

Waller,  Edmund,  the  poet,  plots  with  the 
Royalists,  831. 

Walpole,  Robert,  socretary-at-war,  61 S; 
supreme,  544;  his  financial  measures 
defeated,  545;  his  unpopularity,  553; 
his  fall  after  an  administration  of 
twenty  years,  «6. ;  created  Earl  of  Or- 
ford,  554. 

Walsingham,  secretary  to  Elisabeth,  263. 

Warbeck,  Parkin,  urirdueaU  Duke  of  York, 
161—165. 

Warrenne,  John,  Regent  of  Scotland  for 
Edward  L,  96. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  tutor  to  Henry  VI., 
133. 

Warwick,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of,  141 ; 
leader  of  the  Yorkists,  142 ;  becomes 
estranged  from  Edward  IV.,  145;  de- 
signs the  throne  for  Clarence,  brother 
of  Edward,  146;  is  reconciled  to  the 
King,  ib. ;  flight  to  France  and  recon- 
ciliation with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  ib. ; 
lands  at  Dartmouth  and  reinstates 
Henry  VI.,  147 ;  falls  at  Barnet,  148. 

Warwick,  Edward,  Earl  of,  imprisoned, 
159;  executed,  165. 

Washington,  George,  an  officer  in  the 
royal  army,  575  ;  commander- in-chief 
of  tho  Americans  in  the  War  of  Inde- 

Sndence,  611 ;  occupies  Trenton,  615  ; 
i  organisation  of  tho  army,  619 ; 
successes,  619—629 ;  takes  farewell  of 
the  army,  639 ;  retires  from  the  Presi- 
dency, 723. 
Wat  the  Tyler,  revolt  of,  114. 
Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of,  as 
Colonel  Wellesley,  appointed  governor 
of  Soringapatam,  787;  conducts  the 
Mahratta  war,  758;  victor  at  Assye  and 
Argaum,  760;  sent  to  the  Pcninmil-i, 
771 ;  Rolica  and  Vimiero,  772 ;  conven- 
tion of  Cintra  and  recall  of  the  generals, 
ib. ;  sent  agaiu  to  Lisbon,  774;  passage 
of  the  Douro,  ib. :  Talaver*.  77S ;  con- 
structs the  lines  of  Torres  Vcdras,  779  ; 
battle  of  Barossa  won  by  General  Gra- 
ham, and  Albuera  by  Marshal  Beresford, 
782  ;  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  ib.  ;  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  taken,  7S5  ;  Badajos  taken,  ib. ; 
Salamanca,  786 ;  enters  Madrid,  ib. ; 
Vittoria,  789 ;  battles  of  the  Pyrenees, 
ib. ;  8an  Sebastian  taken,  790 ;  Ortbez, 
791 ;  Toulouse,  792 ;  British  minister  *t 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  799 ;  Waterloo, 
801;  at  the  second  Congress  of  Vienna, 


832;  prime  minister,  844;  the  "Dic- 
tatorship," 867. 

Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford, 
809 ;  concerts  with  Laud  tho  scheme  or 
Thorough,  809;  his  impeachment  and 
trial,  315 ;  execution,  319. 

Whig  and  Tory,  origin  of  tho  terms,  407. 

Wilberforce,  returned  for  Hull,  626;  re- 
turned for  Yorkshire,  667 :  opposed  to 
Pitt's  policy,  718 ;  labours  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  762 ;  his  death, 
863. 

Wilkes,  "The  North  Briton,"  and  the 
Middlesex  elections,  590,  596,  601,  609. 

William  the  Conqueror,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 40 ;  invades  England,  42 ;  vic- 
torious at  Hastings,  41  ;  defeats  the 
Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  45 ;  devastates 
Yorkshire,  ib.  ;  frustrates  a  conspiracy, 
46;  orders  the  "Domesday  Book"  re- 
gister, 47;  declares  war  with  France, 
49 :  death,  ib. 

William  Rufua,  49 ;  defeats  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  50 ;  slain  in  the  New  Forest,  52. 

William  of  Orange,  defends  Holland 
against  France,  399 ;  marries  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  II.,  402 ;  invited  to 
England,  428 ;  the  declaration  from  the 
Hague  429 ;  Lands  at  Brixham,  ib. ; 
receives  commissioners  from  James, 
431 ;  sleeps  in  St.  James's  Palace,  482  ; 
summons  a  convention,  ib.  ;  tho  De- 
claration of  Rights,  433  ;  proclaimed 
Ring,  ib. ;  his  character,  442 ;  the  Non- 
jurors, 444 ;  the  Toleration  Act,  ib. ;  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  444 ;  coronation  of  William 
and  Mary,  445 :  siege  of  Londonderry, 
446  ;  battle  of  Newton  Butler,  448 ; 
Scotland  accepts  the  Revolution,  449; 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  451 ;  William's  diffi- 
culties, 45 2 ;  Irish  campaign  and  battlo 
of  tho  Boyne,  453—454 ;  the  fleet  discom- 
fited, 455 ;  siege  of  Limerick,  456  ;  Con- 
gress at  the  Hague,  4*»7;  the  rout  of 
Aghrim,  459  ;  treaty  of  Limerick,  to. ; 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  4<H);  victory 
of  La  Hogue,  464 ;  disaster  at  Steinkirk, 
465 ;  toe  King  escapes  assasMn.ition,  ib.  ; 
commencement  of  the  National  Debt, 
406 ;  defeat  at  Landcn,  4ri7 ;  great  loss 
of  merchantmen,  468  ;  the  Bank  of 
England  founded,  469 ;  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition t  »  Brest,  469 ;  the  Triennial 
Bill,  469 ;  bribery  of  the  Commons,  470 ; 
Namur  taken,  471 ;  state  of  tho  coinage, 
472  ;  assassination  plot,  ib. ;  monetary 
crisis.  475 ;  treason  in  William's  council, 
470 ;  treaty  of  Ryswick,  477 ;  the  Daricu 
expedition,  480 ;  the  Spanish  Succession 
question,  48-' ;  the  partition  treaties, 
483  ;  the  army  disbanded.  484 ;  Act  for 
the  further  limitation  of  tho  Crown, 
487 ;  imprisonment  of  the  Kentish 
petitioners,  488  ;  William's  activity.  489 ; 
falls  from  his  horse,  4t'0 ;  de  vth,  ib. 

William  IV.,  as  Duke  of  Clarence,  mvrios 
Princess  Adelaide  of  Baxe-Meiningen, 
81«i ;  accession,  848 ;  favourable  to  Re- 
form, 855 ;  Bristol  riots,  858 ;  cholera 
in  England,  S59 ;  his  influence  exerted 
with  the  Peers  to  carry  the  Reform 
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Bill,  8B1 ;  opens  the  first  reformed  par- 
liament, 802 ;  abolition  of  slavery,  868 ; 
the  Factories  Bill,  864 ;  amendment  of 
the  Poor  Law,  865 ;  Municipal  Reform, 
870 ;  ragged  schools,  873 ;  death  of  the 
King,  872. 

William,  son  of  Henry  L ,  drowned  at  sea/ 
55. 

Wflliam  the  lion  does  homage  to  Henry 
II.  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  6ft, 

Witan,  the,  34. 

Wolfe,  General,  falls  in  the  moment  of 
victory  at  Quebec,  585. 

Wolsoy,  almoner  to  Henry  VIII.,  168; 
becomes  chancellor,  cardinal,  and  papal 
legate,  171  ;  aspires  to  the  papal.ohftir, 
174;  sent  as  ambassador,  to? F»aace, 
177;  dismissed  by  Henrys  Swi  par- 
doned, 1S2;  arrested  oiT  A  charge  of 
high  treason,  183-ju  dics^-At  Leicester 
Abbey,  t'6.  ♦       •  .'  * 


WoodvWe.    See  Elisabeth. 

Wyat,  Sir  Thomas,  rebellion  of,  233 ;  exe- 
cuted, 235. 

Wycliffe  cited  for  heresy  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  LLL,  113 ;  his  translation  of  the 
Scripture*,  115. 

Yoek,  Duke  of,  uncle  of  Richard  1L,  116 ; 
Regent  of  the  kingdom,  190 ;  espouses 
the  cause  of  his  nephew  Tannaatnr,  tfr. 

Tonkj.  Richard  of,  sent  as  Hrnitemant  to 
IreKhd, 140 ;  takes  arms  for  the  over- 
throw pf  Somerset,  141;  elected  Pro- 
tector of  the  roalm,  is. ;  rirfrsfr  the 
royal  army  at  St  Albans,  141 ;  defeated 
start  slain  atWakefield,  143. 

Yodc  JEtako  o(  son  of  Goorge  IIL,  vainly 
besieges' Dtmkirkr  7p9;  misconduct* 
an  expedition  to  Bostsnd,  740;  resigns 
the  office  of  mrminandnr  in  rMaf  774; 
death,  836. 


THE  END. 


BRADBURY,  EVA**,  AND  CO,  WUWBH9,  WHTTCT1UAJUI. 
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